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THE  NEW   STUDY  OF   CHILDREN. 


BY   PROFESSOR   JAMES  SULLY. 


Man  has  always  bad  tho  child  with 
him,  and  one  might  be  snre  that  since 
he  became  gentle  and  alive  to  the 
beaaty  of  things  he  must  have  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  bal)y.  We  have 
evidence  beyond  the  oft-quoted  depar- 
ture of  Hector  and  other  pictures  of 
child-grace  in  early  literature  that 
baby-worship  and  baby-subjection  are 
not  wholly  things  of  modern  times. 
There  is  a  pretty  story  taken  down  by 
Mr.  Leland  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
Indian  woman,  which  relates  how 
Glooskap,  the  hero-god,  after  conquer- 
ing all  his  enemies,  rashly  tried  his 
band  at  managing  a  certain  mighty 
baby,  Wasis  by  name,  and  how  he  got 
punished  for  his  rashness.* 

Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  times  that  the  more  subtle  charm 
and  the  deeper  significance  of  infancy 
have  been  discerned.  We  have  come* 
to  appreciate  babyhood  as  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  finer  lineaments 
of  nature  as  a  whole.  This  applies,  of 
course,  more  especially  to  the  ruder 
sex.  The  man  has  in  him  much  of 
the  boy^s  contempt  for  small  things, 
and  he  needed  ages  of  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  better  informed  woman 
before  he  could  perceive  the  charm  of 
infantile  ways. 

*  Qaoted  by  Mias  Shiun.     Overland  Monthly, 
Jannary,  1894. 
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One  of  the  first  males  to  do  justice 
to  this  attractive  subject  was  the  apos- 
tle of  nature,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
He  made  short  work  of  the  theological 
dogma  that  the  child  is  born  morally 
depraved,  and  can  only  be  made  good 
by  miraculous  appliances.  Uis  watch- 
word, return  to  nature,  included  a  re- 
version to  the  infant  as  coming  vir- 
ginal and  unspoilt  by  roan*s  tinkering 
from  the  hands  of  its  Maker.  To  gain 
a  glimpse  of  this  primordial  beauty  be- 
fore it  was  marred  by  man's  awkward 
touch  was  something,  and  so  Rousseau 
taught  men  to  sit  reverently  at  the  feet 
of  infancy,  watching  and  learning. 

For  us  of  to-day  who  have  learned 
to  go  to  tho  pure  springs  of  nature  for 
much  of  our  spiritual  refreshment,  the 
child  has  acquired  a  high  place  among 
the  things  of  beauty.  Indeed,  his 
graces  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  modern  poet.  Words- 
worth has  stooped  over  his  cradle  in- 
tent on  catching  ere  it  passed  the  *'  vi- 
sionary gleams''  of  *'  the  glories  he  hath 
known.''  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  otheia 
have  tried  to  put  into  language  his 
day-dreamings,  his  quaint  fancyings. 
Dickens  and  Victor  llugo  have  shown 
us  something  of  his  delicate  quivering 
heart-strings  ;  Swinburne  has  summed 
up  the  divine  charm  of  *'  children's 
ways  and  wiles."  The  page  of  mod- 
ern literat\ire  is  indeed  a  monument  of 
our  chiId-!ove  and  our  child-admiration. 
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Nor  is  it  merely  as  to  a  pure  untar- 
nished nature  that  we  go  back  admir- 
ingly to  childhood.  The  (esthetic 
charm  of  the  infant  which  draws  us  so 
potently  to  its  side  and  compels  us  to 
watch  its  words  and  actions  is,  like 
everything  else  which  moves  the  mod- 
ern mind,  highly  complex.  Among 
other  sources  of  this  charm  we  may 
discern  the  perfect  serenity,  the  happy 
insouciance  of  the  child-mind.  The 
note  of  world  complaint  in  modern 
life  has  penetrated  into  most  domains, 
yet  it  has  not,  one  would  hope,  pene- 
trated into  the  charmed  circle  of  child- 
ish experience.  Childhood  has,  no 
doubt,  its  sad  aspect : — 

"  Poor  stnmbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  woe, 
Tatored  by  pain  each  source  of  pain  to 
know. ' ' 

Neglect  and  cruelty  may  bring  much 
misery  into  the  first  bright  years.  Yet 
the  very  instinct  of  childhood  to  be 
glad  in  its  self  created  world,  an  in- 
stinct which,  with  consummate  art, 
Victor  Ilugo  keeps  warm  and  quick  in 
the  breast  of  the  half-starred,  ill-used 
child  Gosette,  secures  for  it  a  peculiar 
blessedness.  The  true  nature-child 
who  has  not  become  blast  is  happy,  un- 
troubled by  the  future,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  nausea  of  disillusion.  As 
we  with  hearts  chastened  by  many  ex- 
periences take  a  peep  over  the  wall  of 
his  fancy-built  pleasaunce,  we  seem  to 
be  carried  back  to  a  real  golden  age. 
With  Amiel,  we  say,  **  Lo  pen  de  para- 
dis  que  nous  aper^evons  encore  sur  la 
terre  est  du  a  sa  presence."  Yet  the 
thought,  which  the  same  moment 
brings,  of  the  fleeting  of  the  nursery- 
visions,  of  the  coming  storm  and  stress, 
adds  a  pathos  to  the  spectacle,  and  we 
feel  as  Heine  felt  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  loh  sohau'  dich  an,  and  Webmuth 
Scbleicbt  mir  ins  Herz  hinein. ' ' 

With  the  growth  of  a  poetic  or  senti- 
mental interest  in  childhood  there  has 
eome  a  new  and  different  kind  of  in- 
terest. Ours  is  a  scientific  age,  and 
science  has  cast  its  inquisitive  eye  on 
the  infant.  We  want  to  know  what 
happens  in  these  first  all- decisive  two 
or  three  years  of  human  life,  by  what 
steps  exactly  the  wee  amorphous  thing 
takes  shape  and  bulk,  both  physicallv 
and  mentally.     And  we  can  now  speak 


of  the  beginning  of  a  careful  and  me- 
thodical investigation  of  child-nature  by 
men  trained  in  scientific  observation. 
This  line  of  inquiry,  started  by  physi- 
cians, as  the  German  Sigismund,  in 
connection  with  their  special  profes- 
sional aims,  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  fathers  and  others  having 
access  to  the  infant,  among  whom  it 
may  bo  enough  to  name  Darwin  and 
Preyer. 

This  eagerness  to  know  what  the 
child  is  like,  an  eagerness  illustrated 
further  by  the  number  of  child-remi- 
niscences recently  published,  is  the  out- 
come of  a  many-sided  interest  which  it 
mav  be  worth  while  to  analyze. 

The  most  obvious  source  of  interest 
in  the  doings  of  infancy  lies  in  its 
primitiveness.  At  the  cradle  we  are 
watching  the  beginnings  of  things,  the 
first  tentative  thrustings  forward  into 
life.  Our  modern  science  is  before  all 
things  historical  and  genetic,  going 
back  to  beginnings  so  as  to  understand 
the  later  and  more  complex  phases  of 
things  as  the  outcome  of  these  begin- 
nings. The  same  kind  of  curiosity 
which  prompts  the  geologist  to  get 
back  to  the  Hrst  stages  in  the  building 
up  of  the  planet,  or  the  biologist  to 
search  out  the  pristine  forms  of  life,  is 
beginning  to  urge  the  student  of  man 
to  discover  by  a  careful  study  of  in- 
fancy the  way  in  which  human  life  be- 
gins to  take  its  characteristic  forms. 

The  appearance  of  Darwin*s  name 
among  those  who  have  deemed  the 
child  worthy  of  study  suggests  that 
the  subject  is  closely  connected  with 
natural  history.  However  man  in  his 
proud  maturity  may  be  related  to  na- 
ture, it  is  certain  that  in  his  humble 
inception  he  is  immersed  in  nature  and 
saturated  with  her.  As  we  all  know, 
the  lowest  races  of  mankind  stand  in 
close  proximity  to  the  animal  world. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  infants  of  civ- 
ilized man.  Their  life  is  outward  and 
visible,  forming  a  part  of  nature's  spec- 
tacle ;  reason  and  will,  the  noble  pre- 
rogatives of  human  life,  are  scarce  dis- 
cernible ;  sense,  appetite,  instinct, 
these  animal  functions  seem  to  sum  up 
the  first  year  of  human  life. 

To  the  evolutionist,  moreover,  the 
infant  exhibits  a  still  closer  kinship 
with  the  natural  world.     In  the  sue- 
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cessive  stages  of  foetal  development  he 
sees  the  gradual  unfolding  of  human 
lineaments  out  of  a  widely  typical  ani- 
mal form.  And  even  after  birth  he 
can  discern  new  evidences  of  this  gen- 
ealogical relation  of  the  **  lord"  of  cre- 
ation to  his  inferiors.  Uow  significant, 
for  example,  is  the  fact  recently  estab- 
lished by  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Lionel 
Robinson,  that  the  new-born  infant  is 
able,  just  like  the  ape,  to  suspend  his 
whole  weight  by  grasping  a  small  hori- 
zontal rod.* 

Yet  even  as  nature-object  for  the 
biologist  the  child  presents  distinctive 
attributes.  Though  sharing  in  animal 
instinct,  he  shares  in  it  only  to  a  very 
small  extent.  The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  new-born  offspring  of 
man  is  its  unpreparedncss  for  life. 
Compared  with  the  young  of  other  ani- 
mals the  infant  is  feeble  and  incapable. 
He  can  neither  use  his  limbs  nor  see 
the  distance  of  objects  as  a  new-born 
chick  or  calf  is  able  to  do.  Ilis  brain- 
centres  are,  we  are  told,  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  undevelopment,  and  are  not 
even  securely  encased  within  their 
bony  covering.  Indeed,  he  suggests 
for  all  the  world  a  public  building 
which  has  to  be  opened  by  a  given  date, 
and  is  found,  when  the  day  arrives,  to  be 
in  a  humiliating  state  of  incompleteness. 

This  fact  of  the  special  helplessness 
of  the  human  offspring  at  birth,  of  its 
long  period  of  dependence  on  parental 
or  other  aids— a  period  which  probably 
tends  to  grow  longer  as  civilization  ad- 
vances—is rich  in  biological  and  socio- 
logical significance.  For  one  thing,  it 
presupposes  a  specially  high  develop- 
ment of  the  protective  and  fostering 
instincts  in  the  human  parents,  more 
particularly  the  mother — for  if  the 
helpless  wee  thing  were  not  met  by 
these  instincts  what  would  become  of 
our  race  ?  It  is  probable,  too,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  and  others  have  argued,  that 
the  institution  by  nature  of  this  con- 
dition of  infantile  weakness  has  reacted 
on  the  social  affections  of  the  race, 
helping  to  develop  our  pitifulness  for 
all  frail  and  helpless  things. 


•The   Nindeenih   Genhary  (1891).      Cf.   the 
somewhat  fantastic  and  not  too  serious  paper 
by  8.  8.  Baokman  on  "  Babies  and  Monkeys" 
n  the  same  journal  (1894).  ^ 


Nor  is  this  all.  The  existence  of  tie 
infant  with  its  large  and  imperative 
claims  has  been  a  fact  of  capital  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  social 
customs.  Ethnological  researches  show 
that  communities  have  been  much  ex- 
ercised with  the  problem  of  infancy, 
have  paid  it  the  homage  due  to  its  su- 
preme sacredness,  girding  it  about  with 
a  whole  group  of  protective  and  benefi- 
cent customs. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  the  mere 
naturalist  that  the  babe  reveals  all  its 
significance.  Physical  organism  as  it 
seems,  more  than  anything  else,  hardly 
more  than  a  vegetative  thing,  indeed, 
it  carries  with  it  the  germ  of  a  human 
consciousness,  and  this  consciousness 
begins  to  expand  and  to  form  itself 
into  a  true  human  shape  from  the  very 
beginning.  And  here  a  new  source  of 
interest  presents  itself.  It  is  the  hu- 
man psychologist,  the  student  of  those 
impalpable,  unseizable,  evanescent  phe- 
nomena which  we  call  **  states  of  con- 
sciousness," who  has  a  supremo  inter- 
est and  a  scientific  property  in  these 
first  jears  of  a  human  existence.  What 
is  of  most  account  in  these  crude  tenta- 
tives  at  living  after  the  human  fashion 
is  the  play  of  mind,  the  first  sponta- 
neous manifestations  of  recognition, 
of  reasoning  expectation,  of  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  definite 
persistent  purpose. 

Kude,  inchoate,  vague  enough,  no 
doubt,  are  these  first  groping  move- 
ments of  a.  human  mind,  yet  of  su- 
preme value  to  the  psychologist  just 
because  they  are  the  first.  For  psy- 
chology has  taken  to  the  genetic  path, 
and  busies  itself  with  trying  to  trace 
back  the  tangled  web  of  human  con- 
sciousness to  its  earliest  and  simplest 
pattern.  If,  reflects  the  psychologist, 
he  can  only  get  at  this  baby-conscious- 
ness so  as  to  understand  what  is  pass- 
ing there,  he  will  be  in  an  infinitelv 
better  position  to  find  his  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  adult  conscious- 
ness. It  may  be  that  the  baby-mind  is 
not  so  perfectly  simple,  so  absolutely 
primitive  as  it  at  first  looks.  Yet  it  is 
the  simplest  type  of  human  conscious- 
ness to  which  we  can  have  access.  The 
investigator  of  the  human  conscious- 
ness can  never  take  any  known  sample 
of  the  animal  mind  as  his  starting- 
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point,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this, 
that  while  possessing  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  haman  mind  it  presents 
these  under  so  unlike,  so  peculiar  a 
pattern. 

In  this  genetic  tracing  back  of  the 
complexities  of  man's  mental  life  to 
their  primitive  elements  in  the  child's 
consciousness  questions  of  peculiar  in- 
terest will  arise.  A  problem  which, 
though  having  a  venerable  antiquity, 
is  still  full  of  meaning,  concerns  the 
precise  relation  of  the  higher  forms  of 
intelligence  and  of  sentiment  to  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  individual's 
life-experience.  Are  we  to  regard  all 
our  ideas,  even  that  of  Ood,  as  woven 
by  the  mind  out  of  its  experiences  as 
Locke  thought,  or  have  we  certain 
**  innate  ideas"  from  the  first  ?  Locke 
thought  he  could  settle  this  point  by 
observing  children.  To-day,  when  the 
philosophic  emphasis  is  laid,  not  on 
the  date  of  appearance  of  the  '*  innate*' 
intuition,  but  on  its  originality  and 
spontaneity,  this  method  of  interro- 
gating the  child-mind  may  seem  less 
promising.  Yet,  if  of  less  philosophical 
importance  than  was  once  supposed,  it 
has  a  high  psychological  importance. 
There  are  certain  questions,  sach  as 
how  wc  come  to  sec  things  at  a  distance 
from  us,  which  can  be  approached  most 
advantageously  by  a  study  of  the  child- 
mind.  In  like  manner,  I  believe  the 
growth  of  a  moral  sentiment,  of  that 
feeling  of  reverence  for  duty  to  which 
Kant  gave  so  eloquent  an  expression, 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  most 
painstaking  observation  of  the  mental 
activities  of  the  first  years. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  in  a 
sense  a  larger  source  of  psychological 
interest  in  studying  the  processes  and 
development  of  the  infant  mind.  It 
was  pointed  out  above  that  to  the  evo- 
lutional biologist  the  child  exhibits 
man  in  his  kinship  with  the  lower  sen- 
tient world.  This  same  evolutional 
point  of  view  enables  the  psychologist 
to  connect  the  unfolding  of  an  infant's 
mind  with  something  which  has  gone  bo* 
fore,  with  the  mental  history  of  the  race. 
According  to  this  way  of  looking  at  in- 
fanc^V  the  successive  phases  of  its  men- 
tal life  are  a  brief  renume  of  the  more 
important  features  in  the  slow  upward 
progress  of  the  species.     The  periods 


dominated  successively  by  sense  and 
appetite,  by  blind  wonder  and  super- 
stitious fancy,  by  a  calmer  observation 
and  a  juster  reasoning  about  things, 
these  steps  mark  the  pathway  both  of 
the  child-mind  and  of  the  race-mind. 

This  being  so  the  first  years  of  a 
child,  with  their  imperfect  verbal  ex- 
pression, their  crude  fanciful  ideas, 
their  seizures  by  rage  and  terror,  their 
absorption  in  the  present  moment,  ao- 
quire  a  new  and  antiquarian  interest. 
They  mirror  for  us,  in  a  diminished, 
distorted  reflection  no  doubt,  the  prob- 
able condition  of  primitive  man.  As 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  other  anthro- 
pologists have  told  us,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  resemblances  between  the 
lowest  existing  races  of  mankind  and 
children  are  numerous  and  close. 
When,  for  example,  a  child  is  affected 
with  terror  at  the  first  sight  of  the  vast 
surging  sea,  or  when  he  talks  of  hav- 
ing seen  his  droum  **"  on  his  pillow,"  or 
when  he  alternately  treats  his  toy  idols 
with  credulous  aifection  and  sceptical 
disgust,  do  we  not  seem  to  see  reSec- 
tions  of  the  savage  mind?  When, 
again,  a  child  invents  a  rain-god  or 
**  raiuer,"  or  explains  thunder  as  a 
noise  made  by  God  hammering  some- 
thing or  treading  heavily  on  the  floor 
of  the  sky,  are  we  not  carried  back  to 
the  hoary  mythologies  of  the  race  ? 

Yet  this  way  of  viewing  childhood 
is  not  merely  of  anthropological  inter- 
est. In  spite  of  the  fashionable  Weis- 
mannism  of  the  hour  there  are  evolu- 
tionists who  hold  that  in  the  early 
manifested  tendencies  of  the  child  we 
can  discern  signs  of  a  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  effects  of  ancestral  ex- 
periences and  activities.  His  first 
manifestations  of  rage,  for  example, 
are  pretty  certainly  a  survival  of  ac- 
tions of  remote  ancestors  in  their  life 
and  death  struggles.  The  impulse  of 
obedience,  which  is  as  much  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  child  as  that  of  disobedi- 
ence, may  in  like  manner  be  regarded 
as  a  transmitted  rudiment  of  a  habit 
slowly  acquired  by  generations  of  so- 
cialized ancestors.  This  idea  of  an  in- 
crement of  intelligence  and  moral  dis- 
Eosition  earned  for  the  individual,  not 
y  himself  but  by  his  ancestors,  has  its 
peculiar  interest.  It  gives  a  new  mean- 
ing to  human  progress  to  suppose  that 
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the  dawn  of  infant  intelligence^  instead 
of  being  a  return  to  a  primitive  dark- 
ness, contains  from  the  first  a  faint 
light  reflected  on  it  from  the  lamp  of 
racial  intelligence  which  has  preceded  ; 
that,  instead  of  a  return  to  the  race's 
starting- pointy  to  the  lowest  form  of 
the  school  of  experience,  it  is  a  start  in 
a  higher  form,  the  promotion  being  a 
reward  conferred  on  the  small  beginner 
for  the  exertions  of  his  ancestors.  Psy- 
chological observation  will  be  well  em- 
ployed in  scanning  the  features  of  the 
infant  mind,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  yield  evidence  of  such  ancestral 
dowering. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  rich  and 
varied  scientific  interest  attaching  to 
the  movements  of  the  child-mind.  It 
only  remains  to  touch  on  a  third  main 
interest  in  childhood,  the  jpractical  or 
educational  interest.  The  modern 
world,  while  erecting  the  baby  into  an 
object  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  while 
bringing  to  bear  on  him  the  bull's-eye 
lamp  of  scientific  investigation,  has  be- 
come sorely  troubled  by  the  momen- 
tous problem  of  rearing  him.  What 
was  once  a  matter  of  instinct  and  un- 
thinking rule-of-thumb  has  become  the 
subject  of  profound  and  perplexing 
discussion.  Mothers — tho  right  sort 
of  mothers,  that  is — feel  that  they 
must  know  aufond  this  small  speech- 
less creature,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  direct  into  the  safe  road  of 
manhood.  And  professional  teachers, 
more  particularly  the  beginners  in  the 
work  of  training  children,  whose  task 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  diificult 
and  the  most  honorable,  have  come  to 
see  that  a  clear  insight  into  child-na- 
ture and  its  spontaneous  movements 
must  precede  any  intelligent  attempt 
to  work  beneficially  upon  this  nature. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  has  lent  his 
support  to  the  savant  and  the  psycholo- 

fist  in  their  investigation  of  infancy. 
[ore  particularly  he  has  betaken  him 
to  the  psychologist  in  order  to  discover 
more  of  the  native  tendencies  and  the 
governing  laws  of  that  unformed  child- 
mind  which  it  is  his  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  form. 

The  awakening  in  the  modern  mind 
of  this  keen  and  varied  interest  in 
childhood  has  led,  and  is  destined  to 
lead  still  more^  to  the  observation  of 


infantile  ways.  This  observation  will, 
of  course,  be  of  very  different  value  ac- 
cording as  it  subserves  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  humorous  or  other  fBstheti- 
cally  valuable  aspect  of  child-life,  or  as 
it  is  directed  towaid  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  child-nature.  Pretty  anec- 
dotes of  children >hioh  tickle  the  emo- 
tions may  or  may  not  add  to  our  in- 
sight into  the  peculiar  mechanisni  of 
their  minds.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  smiling  at  infan- 
tile drolleries  and  understanding  the 
laws  of  infantile  intelligence.  Indeed 
the  mood  of  merriment,  if  too  exuber- 
ant, will  pretty  certainly  swamp  for 
the  moment  any  desire  to  understand. 

The  observation  which  is  to  further 
understanding,  which  is  to  be  accept- 
able to  science,  must  itself  be  scientific. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  at  once  guid- 
ed by  foreknowledge,  especially  direct- 
ed to  what  is  essential  in  a  phenom- 
enon and  its  surroundings  or  condi- 
tions, and  perfectly  exact.  If  anybody 
supposes  this  to  be  easy  he  should  first 
try  his  hand  at  the  work,  and  then 
compare  what  he  has  seen  with  what 
Darwin  or  Preyer  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. 

How  diliicplt  this  is  may  be  seen 
even  with  reference  to  the  outward 
physical  part  of  the  phenomena  to  bo 
observed.  Ask  any  mother  untrained 
in  observation  to  note  the  first  appear- 
ance of  that  complex  facial  movement 
which  we  call  a  smile,  and  vou  know 
what  kind  of  result  you  are  likely  to 
get.  The  phenomena  of  a  child's  men- 
tal life,  even  on  its  physical  and  visible 
side^  are  of  so  subtle  and  fugitive  a 
character  that  only  a  fine  and  quick 
observation  is  able  to  cope  with  them. 
But  observation  of  children  is  never 
merely  seeing.  Even  the  smile  has  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  smile  by  a  process 
of  imaginative  inference.  Many  care- 
less onlookers  would  say  that  a  baby 
smiles  in  the  first  days  from  very  hap- 
piness, when  another  and  simpler  ex- 
planation of  the  movement  is  forth- 
coming. Similarly  it  wants  much  fino 
judgment  to  say  whether  an  infant  is 
merely  stumbling  accidentally  on  an 
articulate  sound  or  is  imitating  your 
sound.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  best 
memoirs  will  show  how  enormously 
difficult  it  is  to  be  sure  of  a  right  iu- 
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terpretation  of  these  early  and  com- 
paratively siniplo  inanifestations  of 
mind. 

Things  grow  a  great  deal  worse  when 
we  try  to  throw  our  scientific  lasso 
about  tho  elusive  spirit  of  a  child  of 
four  or  six  and  catch  tho  exact  drift 
of  its  passing  thought.  Children  are, 
no  doubt,  at  this  ago  frank  befoie  tho 
eye  of  love,  and  their  minds  are  vastly 
more  Jiccessible  than  that  of  the  dumb 
dog  who  can  only  look  his  ardent 
thoughts.  Yet  they  are  by  no  moans 
BO  open  to  view  as  is  often  supposed. 
All  kinds  of  shy  reticences  liamper 
them  ;  they  feel  unskilled  in  using  our 
cumbrous  language  ;  they  soon  iind 
out  that;  their  thoughts  are  not  as  ours, 
but  often  make  us  laugh.  And  how 
carefully  are  they  wont  to  hide  from 
our  sight  their  nameless  terrors,  ])h}si. 
cal  and  moral.  Much  of  the  deeper 
childish  experience  can  only  reach  us 
years  after  it  is  over  through  the  faulty 
medium  of  adult  memory — faulty  even 
when  it  is  the  memory  of  a  (loethe,  a 
George  Sand,  a  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son.* 

Evcm  when  there  is  perfect  candor 
and  tho  little  one  does  his  best  to  in- 
struct us  as  to  what  is  pa^^Hing  in  his 
mind  by  his  **  whys"  jind  his  **  I 
'sposes,"  accompanied  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  looks,  we  Iind  ourselves  over 
and  again  unequal  to  comprehending. 
Child-thought  follows  its  own  paths — 
**  roads,"  as  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  has 
well  said,  **  unknown  to  those  who 
have  left  childhood  behind."  Who 
would  venture  to  say  oiThand  what  a 
child  means  by  some  of  his  odd  ques- 
tions, as  when  he  solemnly  asks, 
*•  Where  do  all  the  da\8  go  to,  mam- 
ma?" or,  **  Why  is  there  such  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  world  if  no  ono  knows  all 
these  things?"  or,  **  Mamma,  why 
isn't  Edna  Belle  me,  and  whv  ain't  I 
Edna  Belle?" 

This  being  so  it  might  well  seem  ar- 
rogant to  8i»eak  of  any  **  scientific"  in- 
vestigation of  the  child-mind  ;  and,  to 
bo  candid,  I  may  iis  well  confess  that 


*  In  these  ilayn  of  piiltlished  rennniscences 
of  cliiMhood  it  i^l  qnite  refreKliing  to  meet 
with  a  l)ook  like  Mr.  James  Payii's  O'etnn.t  r/ 
M^.mnry  which  hoiieHtly  confeHses  that  its 
early  roool lections  are  aimoHt  nil. 


I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  a 
perfectly  scientific  account  of  it.  Our 
so-called  theories  of  children's  mental 
activity  have  too  often  been  hasty  gen- 
eralizations from  imperfect  observa- 
tions. Children  are  probably  mach 
more  diverse  in  their  ways  of  tliinking 
and  feeling  than  our  theories  suppose. 
But  of  this  more  presently.  Even 
where  we  meet  with  a  common  and 
comparatively  observable  trait  we  are 
far  as  yet  from  having  a  perfect  com- 
prehension of  it.  I  at  least  believe 
that  children's  play,  about  which  bo 
much  has  confidently  been  written,  is 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Is  it 
serious  business,  half-conscious  make- 
believe,  more  than  half-conscious  act- 
ing, or,  no  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them 
l;v  turns  ? 

Yet  if  I  really  believed  that  the  child 
is  incomprehensible  I  should  not  be 
writing  this  essay.  The  naturalist  dis- 
cusses the  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
confidently  attributing  intelligent  plan- 
ning here,  and  a  germ  of  vanity,  or 
even  of  moral  sense,  there.  And  it 
would  be  hard  were  we  forbidden  to 
study  the  little  people  that  are  of  our 
own  race,  and  are  a  thousand  times 
more  open  to  inspection.  Really  good 
work  has  alreadv  been  done  here,  and 
one  should  be  grateful.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  recognize  that  it  is  but  a 
beginning  ;  that  the  child  which  the 
modern  world  has  in  tho  main  discov- 
ered is  after  all  only  half  discovered  ^ 
that  if  we  are  to  get  at  his  inner  life, 
his  [dayful  conceits,  his  solemn  brood- 
ings  over  the  mysteries  of  things,  his 
way  of  responding  to  the  motley  sliow 
of  life,  we  must  carry  this  work  of  not- 
ing and  interpreting  to  a  much  higher 
point. 

Now,  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
this  work  we  mus»t  have  specially  quali- 
tied  workers.  All  who  know  anything 
of  the  gross  misunderstandings  of  chil- 
dren of  which  many  so-called  intelli- 
gent adults  are  capable  will  bear  mo 
out  when  I  say  that  a  certain  gift  of 
penetration  is  al)Soiutely  indispensable 
here.  If  anv  one  asks  me  what  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  child-observer 
amount  to,  I  may  perha])s  answer,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  **  A  divining  fac- 
ulty, the  ollspring  of  child-love,  per- 
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fected  by  scientific  training."  Lotus 
Bee  what  this  includes. 

That  the  observer  of  children  must 
be  a  diviner,  a  sort  of  clairvoyant  read- 
er of  their  secret  thoughts,  seems  to 
me  perfectly  obvious.  Watch  half-a- 
dozen  men  who  find  themselves  unox- 
pectedly  ushered  into  a  room  tenanted 
by  a  small  child,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
you  can  pick  out  the  diviners,  the  per- 
sons who,  just  because  they  have  in 
themselves  something  akin  to  child- 
nature,  seem  able  at  once  to  get  into 
touch  with  children.  It  is  probable 
that  women's  acknowledged  superiority 
in  knowledge  of  child>nature  is  owing 
to  their  higher  gift  of  sympathetic  in- 
sight. This  faculty,  so  far  from  being 
purely  intellectual,  is  very  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  moral  nature 
to  which  the  life  of  all  small  things, 
and  of  children  more  than  all,  is  al- 
ways sweet  and  congenial.  It  is  very 
much  of  a  secondary  or  acquired  in- 
stinct, that  is,  an  unreflecting  intui- 
tion, the  product  of  a  large  experience. 
For  the  child-lover,  like  other  lovers, 
seeks  the  object  of  his  love,  and  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  associating 
with  children,  and  sharing  in  their 
thoughts  and  their  pleasures.  And  it 
is  through  such  habitual  intercourse 
that  there  forms  itself  the  instinct  or 
tact  by  which  the  significance  of  child- 
ish manifestation  is  at  once  unerringly 
discerned. 

There  is  in  this  tact  or  fineness  of 
spiritual  touch  one  constituent  so  im- 

fortant  as  to  deserve  special  mention, 
mean  a  lively  memory  of  one's  own 
childhood.  If  in  order  to  read  a 
child's  mind  we  need  imagination,  and 
if  all  imagination  is  merely  readjust- 
ment of  individual  experience,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  skilled  decipherer  of  in- 
fantile character  must  be  in  touch  with 
his  own  early  feelings  and  thoughts. 
And  this  is  just  what  we  find.  The 
yivacious,  genial  woman  who  is  never 
so  much  at  home  as  when  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  eager-minded  children,  is 
a  woman  who  remains  young  in  the 
important  sense  that  she  retains  much 
of  the  freshness  and  unconventionality 
of  mind,  much  of  the  gayety  and  ex- 
pansiveness  of  early  life.  Conversely, 
one  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  a  woman 
who  retains  a  vivid  memory  of  her 


childish  ideas  and  feelings  will  be 
drawn  to  the  companionship  of  chil- 
dren. After  reading  their  autobiogra- 
phies, one  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that 
Goethe  carried  into  old  age  his  quick 
responsiveness  to  the  gayety  of  the 
young  heart,  and  that  George  Sand  in 
her  later  years  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  gathering  the  youngsters  about 
her.* 

Yet  valuable  as  is  this  gift  of  sym- 
pathetic insight,  it  will  not,  of  course, 
secure  that  methodical,  exact  kind  of 
observation  which  is  required  by  sci- 
ence. Hence  the  need  of  the  second 
qualification,  psychological  training. 
Bv  this  is  meant  that  special  knowledge 
which  comes  from  studying  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  its  peculiar  prob- 
lems, and  the  methods  appropriate  to 
these,  together  with  the  special  skill 
which  is  attained  by  a  methodical  prac- 
tical application  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  actual  observation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  manifestations  of  mind.  Thus 
a  woman  who  wishes  to  observe  to  good 
effect  the  mind  of  a  child  of  three 
must  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  general  course  of  the  mental 
life  to  know  what  to  expect^  and  in 
what  way  the  phenomena  observed 
have  to  bo  interpreted.  Really  fine 
and  fruitful  observation  is  the  outcome 
of  a  large  knowledge,  and  anybody 
who  is  to  carry  out  in  a  scientific  fash- 
ion the  observation  of  the  humblest 
phase  of  a  child's  mental  life  must  al- 
ready know  the  child-mind  as  a  whole, 
so  far  as  psychology  can  as  yet  describe 
its  characters,  and  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  its  activity. 

And  here  the  question  naturally 
arises :  **  Who  is  to  carry  out  this  new 
line  of  scientific  observation  ?"  To 
begin  with  the  first  stage  of  it,  who  is 
to  carry  out  the  exact  methodical  rec- 
ord of  the  movements  of  the  infant? 
It  is  evident  that  qualification  or  capac- 
ity is  not  all  that  is  necessary  here  ; 
capacity  must  be  joined  by  opportunity 
before  the  work  can  be  actually  begun. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
pioneers  who  struck  out  this  new  line 


*  Since  this  was  written  the  authoress  of 
LUile  Lord  Faunileroy  has  shown  ns  how  clear 
and  far-reaching  a  memory  she  has  of  her 
childish  experiences. 
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of  experimental  research  were  medical 
men.  The. meaning  of  this  fact  is 
pretty  apparent.  The  doctor  has  not 
only  a  turn  for  scientific  observation, 
he  is  a  privileged  person  in  the  nur- 
sery. The  natural  guardians  of  in- 
fancy, the  mother  and  the  nurse,  ex- 
empt him  from  their  general  ban  on 
the  male.  He  excepted,  no  man,  not 
even  the  child's  own  father,  is  allowed 
to  meddle  too  much  with  that  divine 
mystery,  that  meeting  point  of  all  the 
graces  and  all  the  beatitudes,  the  in- 
fant. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  kind  of 
natural  prejudice  which  the  inquirer 
into  the  '"characters"  of  the  infant 
has  to  face.  Such  inquiry  is  not  merely 
passively  watching  what  spontaneously 
presents  itself ;  it  is  emphatically  ex- 
perimental, that  is,  the  calling  out  of 
reactions  by  applying  appropriate 
stimuli.  Even  to  try  whether  the 
new-born  babe  will  close  its  fingers  on 
your  finger  when  brought  into  contact 
with  their  anterior  surface  may  well 
seem  impious  to  a  properly  constituted 
nurse.  To  propose  to  test  the  little 
creature's  sense  of  taste  by  applj^ing 
drops  of  various  solutions,  as  acids, 
bitters,  etc.,  to  the  tongue,  or  to  pro- 
voke ocular  movements  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  would  pretty  (*,ertainly  seem 
a  profanation  of  the  temple  of  infancy, 
jf  not  fraught  with  danger  to  its  tiny 
deity.  And  as  to  trying  Dr.  Robin- 
son's experiment  of  getting  the  newly- 
arrived  treasure  to  suspend  his  whole 
precious  weight  by  clasping  a  bar,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that,  as  women  are  at 
present  constituted,  only  a  medical 
man  could  have  dreamt  of  so  daring  a 
feat. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  baby- worship, 
the  sentimental  adoration  of  infant 
ways,  is  highly  inimical  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  perfectly  cool  and  impartial 
process  of  scientific  observation.  Hence 
the  average  mother  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  barely  to  toler- 
ate this  encroaching  of  experiment  into 
the  hallowed  retreat  of  the  nursery. 
Even  in  these  days  of  rapid  modifica- 
tion of  what  nsea  to  be  thought  unal- 
terable sexual  characters  one  may  be 
bold  enough  to  hazard  the  prophecy 
that  women  who  have  had  scientific 
training  will,  if  they  happen  to  become 


mothers,  hardly  be  disposed  to  give 
their  minds  at  the  very  outset  to  the 
rather  dry  and  teasing  work,  say,  of 
making  an  accurate  scientific  inven- 
tory of  the  several  modes  of  infantile 
sense-capacity,  and  the  alterations  in 
these  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  for  the  coarser-fibred  man,  then, 
to  undertake  much  of  the  earlier  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  investigation 
of  child-nature.  And  if  fathers  will 
duly  qualify  themselves  they  will  prob- 
ably find  that  permission  will,  little  by 
little,  be  given  them  to  carry  out  in- 
vestigations, short,  of  course,  of  any- 
thing that  looks  distinctly  dangerous 
to  the  little  creature's  comfort. 

At  the  same  tinre  it  is  evident  that  a 
complete  series  of  observations  of  the 
infant  can  hardly  be  carried  out  by  a 
man  alone.  It  is  for  the  mother,  or 
some  other  woman  with  a  pass-key  to 
the  nursery,  with  her  frequent  and 
prolonged  opportunity  of  observation, 
to  do  most  of  the  work  of  a  careful  and 
methodical  registering  of  mental  prog- 
ress. Hence  the  importance  of  enlist- 
ing the  mother,  or  her  female  repre- 
sentative, as  coUaborateur,  or  at  least 
as  assistant.  Thus,  supposing  the  fa- 
ther is  bent  on  ascertaining  the  exact 
dates  and  the  order  of  appearance  of 
the  different  articulate  sounds,  which 
is  rather  a  subject  of  passive  observa- 
tion than  of  active  experiment,  he  will 
be  almost  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  one  who  has  the  considerable  advan- 
tage of  passing  a  good  part  of  each  day 
near  the  child.* 

As  the  small  thing  grows  and  its  ner- 
vous system  becomes  more  stable  and 
robust,  more  in  the  way  of  research 
may  of  course  safely  be  attempted.  In 
this  higher  stage  the  work  of  observa- 
tion will  be  less  simple  and  involve 
more  of  special  psychological  knowl- 
edge.    It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 

*  The  great  advantage  whiob  tlie  female  ob- 
server of  the  infant  mind  has  over  her  male 
competitor  is  clearly  illustrated  in  some  re- 
cent studies  of  childhood  by  American  wom- 
en. I  would  especially  call  attention  to  a 
study  by  Mins  M.  W.  Shinn,  of  the  University 
of  California,  Notes  on  Uie  DcVfiopmeni  of  a 
Child  (the  writer's  niece),  where  the  minute 
and  painstaking  record  {e  g.  of  the  child's 
color  discrimination  and  visual  space  explora- 
tion) points  to  the  ample  opportunity  of  ob- 
servation which  comes  more  readily  to  women. 
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to  say  whether  the  snddeu  approach  of 
an  object  to  the  eye  of  a  baby  a  week 
or  so  old  calls  forth  the  reflex  known 
as  blinking  ;  it  is  a  much  more  difii- 
cult  thing  to  say  what  are  the  prefer- 
ences of  a  child  of  twelve  months  in 
the  matter  of  simple  forms,  or  even 
colors. 

The  problem  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  color-sense  in  children 
looks  at  first  easy  enoagh.  Any  moth- 
er, it  may  be  thought,  can  say  which 
colors  the  child  first  recognizes  by  nam- 
ing them  when  seen,  or  picking  them 
oat  when  another  names  them.  Yet, 
simple  as  it  looks,  the  problem  is  in 
reality  anything  but  simple.  Profes- 
sor Preyer  went  to  work  methodically 
with  his  little  boy  of  two  years  in  order 
to  see  in  what  order  he  would  discrimi- 
nate colors.  Two  colors,  red  and  green, 
were  first  shown,  the  name  added  to 
each,  and  the  child  was  asked,  ''  Which 
is  red  ?"  "  Which  is  green  ?"  Then 
other  colors  were  added  and  the  experi- 
ments repeated.  According  to  these 
researches,  this  particular  child  first 
acquired  a  clear  discriminative  aware- 
ness of  yellow.  Preyer's  results  have 
not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  other 
investigators,  as  M.  Binet  of  Paris, 
who  followed  a  similar  method  of  in- 
quiry. Thus,  according  to  Binet,  it  is 
not  yellow  but  blue  which  carries  the 
day  m  the  competition  for  the  child's 
preferential  recognition.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  explanation  of 
this?  Is  it  that  children  differ  in  the 
mode  of  development  of  their  color- 
sensibility  to  this  extent,  or  can  it  be 
that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  method 
of  investigation  ? 

It  has  been  recently  suggested  that 
the  mode  of  testing  color-discrimina- 
tion by  naming  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  a  child  may  get  hold  of  one  name- 
sound  as  '*  red"  more  easily  than  an- 
other as  ^*  green,"  and  that  this  would 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  former. 
If  in  this  way  the  recognition  of  a 
named  color  is  aided  by  the  retention 
of  its  name,  we  must  get  rid  of  this 
disturbing  element  of  sound.  Accord- 
ingly, new  methods  of  experiment  have 
been  attempted  in  France  and  Ameri- 
ca. Thus  Professor  Baldwin  investi- 
gates the  matter  by  placing  pairs  of 
colors  opposite*  the  child  and  noting 


which  is  most  frequently  reached  out 
to.  He  has  tabulated  the  results  of  a 
number  of  repetitions  of  this  simple 
way  of  testing  childish  preference,  and 
agrees  with  Binet  that  blue  comes  in 
for  the  first  place  in  tho  child's  dis- 
criminative recognition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easy  to  see  that  this  method  has 
its  own  characteristic  defects.  Thus, 
to  begin  with,  it  evidently  does  not 
directly  test  a  child's  ability  to  distin- 
guish colors,  but  only  his  preferential 
liking  for  or  interest  in  colors.  And 
even  as  a  test  of  selective  preference  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  misapplied.  Thus, 
supposing  that  the  two  colors  are  not 
equally  bright,  then  the  child  will 
grasp  at  one  rather  than  at  the  other 
because  it  is  a  brighter  object,  and  not 
because  it  is  of  a  particular  color. 
Again,  if  one  color  fall  more  into  the 
first  and  fresh  period  of  the  exercise 
when  the  child  is  observant  and  eager 
to  seize,  whereas  another  falls  more 
into  the  second  period  when  he  is  tired 
and  disinclined  to  respond,  the  results 
will,  it  is  evident,  give  too  much  value 
to  the  former.  Similarly,  if  one  color 
were  brought  in  at  longer  intervals  of 
time  than  another  it  would  have  more 
attractive  force  as  introducing  an  ele- 
ment of  novelty. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
very  delicate  a  problem  we  have  here 
to  deal  with.  And  if  scientific  men 
are  still  engaged  in  settling  the  point 
how  the  problem  can  be  best  dealt  with, 
it  seems  hopeless  for  the  amateur  to 
dabble  in  the  matter. 

I  have  purposely  chosen  a  problem 
of  peculiar  complexity  and  delicacy  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
that  training  which  makes  the  mental 
eye  of  the  observer  quick  to  analyze  the 
phenomenon  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to 
take  in  all  its  conditions.  Yet  there 
are  many  parts  of  this  work  of  observ- 
ing the  child-mind  which  do  not  make 
so  heavy  a  demand  on  technical  abil- 
ity, but  can  be  done  by  any  intelligent 
observer  prepared  for  the  task  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  psychological 
study.  I  refer  more  particularly  to 
that  rich  and  highly  interesting  field 
of  exploration  which  opens  up  when 
the  child  begins  to  talk.  It  is  in  the 
spontaneous  utterances  of  children, 
their  first  quaint  uses  of  words,  that 
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we  can  best  watch  the  play  of  the  in- 
stinctive tendencies  of  thought.  Chil- 
dren's talk  is  always  vahiable  to  a  psy- 
chologist, and  for  my  part  I  would  be 
glad  of  as  many  anecdotal  records  of 
their  sayings  as  I  could  collect. 

Hore^  then,  there  seems  to  be  room 
for  a  relatively  simple  and  unskilled 
kind  of  observing  work.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  this 
branch  of  child-observation  requires 
nothing  but  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  saying  which  it  is  so  easy  to  report 
has  had  its  history,  and  the  observer 
who  knows  sometliing  of  psychology 
will  look  out  for  facts,  that  is  to  say, 
experiences  of  the  child^  or  suggestions 
made  by  others'  words,  which  throw 
light  on  the  saying.  No  fact  is  really 
quite  simple,  and  the  reason  why  some 
facts  look  so  simple  is  that  the  observer 
does  not  include  in  his  view  all  the 
connections  of  the  occurrence  which 
he  is  inspecting.  The  unskilled  ob- 
server of  children  is  apt  to  send  scraps, 
fragments  of  facts,  which  have  not 
their  natural  setting.  The  value  of 
psychological  training  is  that  it  makes 
one  as  jealously  mindful  of  wholeness  in 
facts  as  a  housewife  of  wholeness  in 
her  porcelain.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
when  the  whole  fact  is  before  us,  in 
well-defined  contour,  that  we  can  be- 
gin to  deal  with  its  meaning.  Hence, 
though  those  ignorant  of  psychology 
may  assist  us  in  this  region  of  fact- 
finding, they  can  never  accomplish  that 
completer  and  exacter  kind  of  observa- 
tion which  we  dignify  by  the  name  sci- 
entific* 

One  may  conclude,  then,  that  wom- 
en are  likely  to  become  valuable  labor- 
ers in  this  new  field  of  investigation, 
provided  that  they  acquire  a  genuine 
scientific  interest  in  babyhood  and  a 


*  SiDce  writing  the  above  I  have  had  my 
opinion  stron^jly  confirmed  by  reading  a  rec- 
ord of  sayingH  of  children  carried  oat  by 
women  students  in  an  American  Normal  Col- 
lege. (ThougfUa  and  Heasonirnjs  of  Childrtn, 
classified  by  H.  W.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Psy- 
chology  in  State  Normal  School,  Worcester, 
Mass  .  with  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Kussell, 
Principal.  Reprinted  from  Pedagofjiad  Semi- 
nary.) Many  of  the  quaint  sayings  noted 
down  lose  much  of  their  psychological  point 
from  our  complete  ignorance  of  the  child's 
homo-experience,  companionships,  and  school 
training. 


fair  amount  of  scientific  training.* 
That  a  large  number  of  women  will  get 
so  far  is,  I  think,  doubtful  ;  the  senti- 
mental or  SBsthetic  attraction  of  th<^ 
baby  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  a 
cold  matter-of-fact  examination  of  it 
as  a  scientific  specimen.  The  natural 
delight  of  a  mother  in  every  new  ex- 
hibition of  infantile  cleverness  is  liable 
to  blind  her  to  the  exceedingly  modest 
significance  of  the  child's  performances 
as  seen  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  Yet,  as  I  have  hinted,  this 
very  fondness  for  infantile  ways  may, 
if  only  the  scientific  caution  is  added, 
prove  a  valuable  excitant  to  close  and 
patient  study.  And  so,  perhaps,  one 
may  say  that  if  ever  those  small  help- 
less beings,  whom  Rousseau  thought 
to  be  about  the  most  misunderstood 
things  in  creation,  come  to  be  properly 
understood  of  their  elders,  it  is  women 
who  will  contribute  most  to  this  desira- 
ble result. 

I  have  assumed  here  that  what  is 
wanted  is  careful  studv  of  individual 
children  as  they  may  be  got  at  in  the 
nursery.  And  these  records  of  indi- 
vidual children,  after  the  pattern  of 
Professor  Preyer's  monograph,  are,  I 
think,  our  greatest  need.  We  are 
wont  to  talk  rather  too  glibly  about 
that  abstraction,  *'  the  child,'*  as  if  all 
children  rigorously  corresponded  to 
one  pattern,  of  which  pattern  we  have 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Mothers  at  least 
know  that  this  is  not  so.  Children  of 
the  same  family  will  be  found  to  differ 
very  widely  (within  the  comparatively 
narrow  field  of  child-traits),  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  respect  of  practical  matter- 
of  factness,  of  fanci fulness,  of  inquisi- 
tiveness,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  while  it 
is  probably  true  that  most  children  at 
a  certain  age  are  greedy  of  **  the  pleas- 
ures of  imagination,'*  nature,  in  her 
well-known  dislike  of  monotony,  has 
taken  care  to  make  a  few  of  them  de- 
cidedly unimaginative.  We  need  to 
know  much  more  about  these  varia- 
tions ;  and  what  will  best  help  us  here 
is  a  number  of  careful  records  of  in- 
fant progress,  embracing  examples  not 
only  of  difl'erent  sexes  and  tempera- 
ments, but  also  of  different  social  con- 
ditions and  nationalities.  When  we 
have  such  a  collection  of  monographs^ 
we  shall  bo  in  a  much  better  position 
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to  fill  out  the  huzy  outline  of  our  ab- 
stract conception  of  childhood  with 
definite  and  characteristic  lineaments. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  al- 
low that  other  modes  of  observation 
are  possible  and  in  their  way  useful. 
This  applies  to  older  children  who  pass 
into  the  collective  existence  of  the 
school-class.  Here  the  teacher  may 
take  up  the  work  of  child-observation 
by  carrying  out  a  statistical  inquiry 
into  the  more  important  traits  of  the 
young  mind.  Investigations  like  those 
carried  out  in  Berlin,  Boston,  and  else* 
where,  into  the  **  contents"  of  the 
minds  of  children  on  entering  the  ele- 
mentary school,  that  is  to  say,  their 
knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of 
common  things,  have  their  special 
practical  value  as  an  unprepared-for 
entrance  examination,  and  are  of  psy- 
chological interest  as  well.  Such  lines 
of  statistical  inquiry  might  no  doubt 
be  further  developed  and  possibly  sys- 
tematized into  something  like  a  me- 
thodical registration  of  tlie  successive 
stages  in  the  normal  child's  mental  de- 
velopment. For  much  of  this  statisti- 
cal observation,  however,  e,g,t  careful 
measurements  of  sense-capacity  and 
memory-power,  special  methods  are  re- 
quired, as  well  as  carefully  devised  sys- 


tems of  tests,  such  as  those  provided 
by  Mr.  Francis  Galton. 

These  observations  of  the  child-mind 
on  a  large  scale  would  of  course  be  of 
peculiar  practical  interest  to  the  teach- 
er as  telling  him  what  sort  of  a  mind 
he  is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with.  Yet 
even  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
statistical  records  are  not  enough.  The 
rich  diversity  of  child-nature  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  teacher  should 
study  his  pupils  as  new  individuals,  so 
as  to  know  their  characteristic  tenden- 
cies and  lackings  of  tendency.  And 
from  a  non-practical  point  of  view  such 
a  study  of  the  individual  is  likely  to 
be  more  interesting  and  instructive 
through  its  greater  fulness  and  life- 
likeness.  So  that  I  cannot  refrain  in 
closing  this  paper  from  expressing  the 
wish  that  in  these  days  of  literary  col- 
laboration some  duly  qualified  mother, 
aided  by  a  quick-eyed  and  sympathetic 
young  teacher,  may  soon  give  us  the 
history  of  a  child's  mind.  For  this  it 
is  not  needful  to  go  in  search  of  a 
highly-gifted  or  a  pretcrnaturally  comic 
specimen.  The  quite  commonplace 
child  has  a  mind  which  is  well  worth 
depicting  if  only  the  artist's  hand  is 
directed  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
subject. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY    PATRICK    GEDDES   AND  J.    ARTHUil  THOMSON. 


Though  there  are  kindly  and 
thoughtful  folk  to  whom  the  name  of 
Pasteur  has  been  a  lifelong  *'  red  rag," 
and  to  whom  it  is  a  principle  fixedly 
to  oppose  all  that  is  tainted  with  vivi- 
section or  inoculation,  even  they  must 
allow,  if  they  take  fair  account  of  Pas- 
teur's life  and  labors,  that  he  was  not 
always  vivisecting  or  inoculating,  that 
much  of  his  work  had  nothing  to  do 
with  either  of  these  unpleasant  opera- 
tions, and  that  he  has,  apart  from  de- 
bated questions,  done  much  to  make 
the  world  richer  and  happier.  We 
should  ourselves  be  more  enthusiastic, 
and  shall  be  ;  but  we  make  this  initial 
recognition  of  possible  dissent,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  is  neither  trivial  nor 
simply  dealt  with.     Nor,  indeed,  can 


it  be  dealt  with  at  all  until  the  two 
parties  take  somewhat  greater  pains  to 
understand  one  another. 

To  many  a  creative  genius — poet, 
painter,  musician,  or  inventor — death 
comes  as  an  absolute  full  stop,  as  far 
as  the  continuity  of  his  work  is  con- 
cerned. There  may  be  immortality, 
but  not  continuance.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  the  rarer  cases  of  those  to 
whose  beneficent  life  is  given  the  su- 
preme fruition  that  it  shall  in  a  real 
sense  continue  after  the  individual  has 
ceased  to  be.  This  reward  is  Pasteur's. 
For  though  he  could  not,  of  course, 
wholly  throw  his  mantle  over  his  school, 
endowing  them   with  all   his  insight, 

Practical  sense  and  experimental  genius, 
e  had,  years  before  his  death,  given 
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them  the  keys  with  which  he  had  him- 
self opened  so  many  doors.  Discover 
the  secret  of  tartrate  fermentation, 
and  the  elacidation  of  a  dozen  others 
is  but  a  matter  of  patience  ;  overcome 
the  sili(worm  disease,  and  some  day 
diphtheria  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
solved  problems  ;  inocuhite  for  splenic 
fever,  and  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
comes  within  sight.  Though  Pasteur 
is  dead,  liis  life  thus  continues. 

It  has  been  given  to  few  to  make  so 
many  discoveries  of  practical  impor- 
tance, after  any  one  of  which  it  might 
have  been  said  he  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country  and  paid  his  debt  to  man- 
kind. He  reformed  the  practice  of 
vinegar- making  and  brewing,  cured 
wine  of  its  disorders,  saved  the  silk 
industry  not  of  France  alone  but  of 
Europe,  and  showed  how  to  drive  out 
or  to  tame  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases.  But  from 
the  first,  when  he  studied  tartrates,  to 
the  last,  when  he  wrestled  with  hydro- 
phobia, his  labors  had  two  aspects — 
practical  importance  and  speculative 
interest ;  and  while  we  recognize  that 
no  man  of  science  has  been  of  greater 
economic  service  to  his  country,  we 
must  not  forget  how  he  changed  the 
whole  theory  of  fermentation,  and 
played  at  least  an  important  part  in 
esUiblishing  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

I.  Peksonal. 

As  the  journals  have  of  late  discussed 
Pasteur's  personal  and  private  life  with 
so  much  more  detail  than  is  possible  to 
us,  who  have  only  once  interviewed  the 
great  man,  we  need  only  recapitulate 
very  briefly  the  outstanding  facts  ;  the 
more  so  as  the  main  and  most  authori- 
tative source  to  which  all  writers  must 
be  indebted  is  found  in  the  account  of 
Pasteur's  Life  and  Labors  by  his  son- 
in-law  (M.  Kadot),  made  available  in 
Lady  Claud  Hamilton's  translation 
(London,  1885). 

Pasteur  was  born  (December  27, 
1822)  in  the  Rue  des  Tanneurs  of  the 
little  town  of  Dole,  in  the  Jura.  His 
father  had  been  a  soldier,  decorated  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  ho  had  left  the 
ferment  of  war  for  the  ferment  of 
peace,  and  Louis  Pasteur  was  thus  a 
tanner's  son.  But  this  father  was  book- 
ish and  thoughtful,  and  the  mother  at 


once  enthusiastic  and  shrewd,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  they 
knew  a  great  trust  was  given  them  in 
their  child.  When  Louis  was  three 
years  old  the  family  removed  toArbois, 
where,  by-and  by,  the  boy  went  to 
school,  and,  as  one  would  expect,  played 
truant  freely,  often  angling,  often 
making  telling  portraits  of  the  neigh- 
bors. From  Arbois  he  went  for  a  year 
to  the  College  of  Besanyon,  where  he 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  gained 
his  Bachelor  of  Letters  diploma.  It 
was  there  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
chemistry  was  awakened.  Leaving 
Besanyon,  where  he  had  been  a  tutor 
as  well  as  a  student,  he  sat  for  the' en- 
trance examination  to  the  £coltf  Nor- 
male  in  Paris.  He  passed  fourteenth 
on  the  list ;  but,  as  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,  he  withdrew  for  a  jear,  worked 
hard  by  himself,  was  coached  by  an  old 
schoolmaster,  familiarly  known  as  P^re 
Barbet,  and  in  the  following  year  (1843) 
entered  the  famous  school  fourth  on 
the  list.  There  he  studied  chemistry 
under  M.  Balard,  but,  like  his  fellow- 
students,  he  also  attended  >M.  Dumas' 
course  at  the  Sorbonne.  Among  others 
who  influenced  him  much  was  M.  Dela- 
fosse  (a  pupil  and  colleague  of  the  fa- 
mous mineralogist.  Abbe  HaUy),  who 
infected  Pasteur  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm for  molecular  physics.  Soon  be- 
coming known  as  a  man  of  promise, 
he  was  called  to  Strasburg  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  there  he 
married  the  rector's  daughter,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Laurent.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
FacuUe  des  Sciences  at  Lille,  where 
the  distilling  industry  of  the  district 
stimulated  his  already  awakened  inter- 
est in  fermentation,  and  led  to  the  fa- 
mous series  of  researches  in  which  he 
dealt  successively  with  vinegar,  wine, 
and  beer.  After  three  years'  work  at 
Lille,  he  was  appointed  (1857)  as  Di- 
rector of  Scientiflc  Studies  in  his  old 
college,  the  ii^cole  Normalo,  in  Paris 
— an  institution  which  has  had  on  its 
staff  no  small  proportion  of  the  best 
scientific  men  of  France.  In  those 
days,  however,  science  was  still  rather 
at  a  discount.  ^'  It  was  the  period 
when  Claude  Bernard  lived  in  a  small 
damp  laboratory,  when  M.  Berthelot, 
though  known  through  his  great  labors. 
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was  still  noiliing  more  than  an  assist- 
ant in  the  College  de  France."  Thus 
Pasteur  had  to  be  content  with  a  gar- 
ret laboratory,  some  ten  feet  square, 
equipped  at  his  own  expense  ! 

In  1865  he  began  the  investigation 
of  the  calamitous  silkworm  disease, 
and  in  three  years  had  virtually  over- 
come it.  But  the  Penu  de  Chagrin 
sadly  shrinks  with  each  fuI61mcnt  of 
our  ambitions,  and  as  the  Nemesis  of 
persistent  overwork  Pasteur  had  an  at- 
tack of  hemiplegia  (1868).  When  in 
the  midst  of  his  labors  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  a  hot  greenhouse  where 
the  silkworms  were  kept,  his  physician 
had  told  him,  **  if  you  continue  living 
in  that  place  it  may  mean  death  ;  it 
certainly  means  paralysis."  **  Doc- 
tor," answered  Pasteur,  **  I  cannot 
give  up  my  work  ;  I  am  Avithin  sight 
of  the  end  ;  I  feel  the  approach  of  dis- 
covery. Come  what  may,  I  shall  have 
done  my  duty."  Ue  was  spared,  how- 
ever, to  do  more  for  his  country,  and 
even  in  the  following  year,  when  rest- 
ing at  the  Prince  ImperiaVs  villa  at 
Trieste,  he  vindicated  practically  the 
success  of  his  work  on  silkworms  by 
making  for  the  villa  a  net  profit  of 
20.000,000  fr.,  and  that  at  a  place 
**  where  for  ten  years  the  silk  harvest 
had   uot  suOficed   to   pay   the  cost  of 

eggs.'* 

Then  came  the  year  of  the  catas- 
trophe :  the  strenuous  spirit  which 
well-nigh  mortal  illness  had  failed  to 
bend  was  almost  broken,  and  for  a 
moment  he  lost  heart  for  usual  work 
amid  the  national  grief.  French  pa- 
triotism, however,  ever  rises  above  de- 
spair, and  work  soon  began  afresh, 
stimulated  now, to  a  new  intensity,  more 
perfervid  yet  moie  tenacious  than  ever. 
The  student  of  contemporary  history  is 
familiar  with  the  splendid  reaction  of 
Germany  after  what  seemed  the  crush- 
ing disaster  of  Jena,  and  knows  the 
Eart  the  universities  took  in  it,  and 
ow  seeds  then  sown  sprang  up  not 
only  in  the  armed  victors  of  1812-1814- 
1815,  but  more  slowly  in  the  fairer  and 
more  peaceful  development  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  with  all  that  they 
imply.  But  in  England,  in  Germany, 
in  France  itself,  people  have  still  far 
too  little  appreciated  the  intensity  of 
the  i[e8olution  of  the  best  men  of  1870 


— ^**  II  faut  refaire  la  patrie" — or  know 
how  much  deeper,  if  less  obvious,  this 
has  been  than  the  much  exaggerated 
cry  of  revenge,  or  even  than  the  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  desire  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  lost  provinces,  though  these 
include  French  Lorraine  as  well  as 
Teutonic  Alsace.  English  and  Ger- 
man writers  are  never  weary  of  telling 
us  of  the  decadence  of  France,  or  thank- 
ing Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  these 
Frenchmen  ;  but  there  is  another,  if 
less  prominent,  side  of  French  life  and 
thought,  as  those  who  know  it  from 
within  can  testify,  but  which  even  the 
most  cursory  visitor  to  the  great  ex- 
pontions  of  '78  or  '89,  the  most  care- 
less tourist  through  the  wine  country, 
the  most  casual  reader  of  French  re- 
views should  surely  have  seen.  And  it 
is  as  part  of  this  national  renascence, 
which  is  fundamentally  not  military 
but  industrial,  fundamentally  not  ar- 
tistic or  even  scientific  but  moral,  that 
Pasteur's  life,  work,  and  example,  like 
those  of  many  another  qniet  and  non- 
political  worker,  have  been  given.  This 
renascence  is  still  of  course  only  in- 
cipient, for  a  nation's  life  is  not  re- 
made in  a  single  generation  only  ;  yet 
those  are  but  superficial  observers  who 
can  see  in  the  strangely  mixed  present 
of  France  only  the  fruition  of  the  evils 
of  her  past,  but  ignore  the  springing 
seed. 

After  the  war  Pasteur  returned  \o 
his  work  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he 
had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, and  to  his  laboratory  at  the  l5cole 
Normale.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  prac- 
tically the  story  of  his  scientific  work, 
of  which  his  discoverit'S  in  connection 
with  splenic  fever  and  rabies  are  the 
most  outstanding  events.  His  was  a 
temperament  which  made  many  ene- 
mies, but  many  friends  also  ;  and  in 
his  later  years  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  school  grow  up  around  him 
■ — a  reward  greater  than  all  the  honors 
he  received.  Yet  these  were  not  small, 
for  in  1880,  as  the  result  of  almost 
world-wide  homage,  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute was  opened.  Its  **  Annates"  con- 
tain the  proof  of  industry  but  little 
abated  by  old  age,  and  of  a  masterly 
power  of  inspiring  others. 

After  a  period  of  partial  disablement, 
and  another  attack  of  paralysis,  Pas- 
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teur  died  on  the  28th  of  September 
last,  in  a  quaint  old  house  at  Garches, 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  special  researches.  Thns  he  died, 
as  he  lived,  in  his  laboratory  ;  and  if, 
as  one  of  his  countrymen  puts  it,  there 
is  one  word  more  than  another  which 
his  life  suggests,  it  is  the  word  Labeur.* 

II.  Scientific  Wokk. 

The  course  of  Pasteur's  scientific 
work  is  one  of  remarkably  natural  and 
logical  sequence.  As  the  veteran  M. 
Chcvreuil  long  ago  said  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  **  It  is  by  first  examin- 
ing in  their  chronological  order  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Pasteur,  and  tlien  con- 
sidering them  as  a  whole,  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  rigor  of  his  conclusions, 
and  the  perspicacity  of  a  mind  which, 
strong  in  the  truths  which  it  has  al- 
ready discovered,  sweeps  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  what  is  new.*'  We 
shall  therefore  summarize  the  record 
of  his  greatest  achievements. 

As  was  natural  in  a  pupil  of  Dumas, 
Balard,  and  Delafosse,  Pasteur's  first 
important  piece  of  work  was  chemical 
and  crystal lographic,  and  wo  may  best 
understand  its  spirit  by  recalling  the 
work  of  Delafosse's  master  in  miner- 
alogy, the  Abbe  ilaiiy,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  that  bold  attempt  to  vis- 
ualize the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
crystal,  to  penetrate  the  inmost  secret 
of  its  architecture,  which  also  reap- 
pears  in  another  way  in  the  work  of 
Mendel jeff.  Pasteur's  puzzle  concern- 
ed the  tartrates  and  paratartrates  of 
soda  and  ammonia.  These  two  salts 
are  alike  in  chemical  composition,  in 


*  As  to  Pasteur's  philosophic  and  religious 
conceptions  we  have  a  little  information, 
though  he  who  suffered  so  much  in  silence 
was  not  likely  to  talk  of  his  faith.  "  Happy 
is  he,"  he  once  said,  "  who  has  a  god  in  his 
heart,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  to  whicb  obedience 
is  rendered  ;  the  ideal  of  art,  the  idekl  of  sci- 
ence, the  ideal  of  country,  the  ideal  of  the 
Gospel  yirtues,  these  are  the  living  sources 
of  great  thoughts  and  great  actions."  His 
utterances  at  the  Edinburgh  Tercentenary, 
and  at  his  reception  at  the  Academy  are  well 
known.  There  is  another  more  dogmatic  ut- 
terance of  his,  which  we  quote  from  an  article 
by  M.  Jean  Songdre  :  "  Qnand  on  a  bien 
etndi^,  on  revient  h  la  foi  du  paysan  breton. 
Si  j*avais  6tndie  plus  encore,  j'aurais  la  foi  de 
a  paysanne  bretonne." 


crystalline  form,  in  specific  gravity, 
and  so  on,  but  they  differ  in  behavior. 
Thus,  as  Biot  had  shown,  a  solution  of 
tartrate  defiects  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  passed  through  it,  while  a  solu- 
tion of  the  paratartrate  does  not.  The 
salts  are  the  same,  yet  they  behave 
differently.  A  note  to  the  Academy 
from  the  famous  chemist  Mitscherlich 
emphasized  the  entire  similarity  of  the 
two  salts,  and  this  acted  as  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  Pasteur.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  distinguishing  the  minute 
facets  which  even  Mitscherlich  had 
missed,  he  proved  that  the  paratartrate 
is  a  combination  of  a  left-handed  and 
a  right-handed  tartrate,  and  did  much 
else  which  only  the  expert  chemist 
could  duly  explain.  Biot  was  first 
doubtful,  then  delighted  ;  Arago,  who 
had  also  busied  himself  with  these  mat- 
ters, moved  that  Pasteur's  paper  be 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  Mitscherlich  himself  con- 
gratulated the  young  discoverer  who 
nad  tripped  him  up. 

Already,  then,  in  this  minute  and 
laborious  piece  of  work  we  may  detect 
that  ultra-microscopic  mental  vision, 
and  that  rigorous  accuracy  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Yet  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  at  this  early  stage 
he  was  sowing  his  wild  oats  of  specula- 
tion. Impressed  by  the  strange  rota- 
tion of  the  plane  of  polarization  exhib- 
ited by  these  organic  salts,  he  educed 
therefrom  an  hypothesis  of  molecular 
disymmetry,  and  hazarded  the  view 
that  this  was  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic. For  various  reasons,  neither 
chemist  nor  biologist  would  nowadays 
accept  this  distinction  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  Pasteur  might  have  made 
of  this  inquiry  had  not  circumstances, 
regretted  at  the  time,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  very  different  subjects. 

Being  thus  known  in  connection  with 
tartrates,  Pasteur  was  one  day  consult- 
ed, so  the  story  goes,  by  a  German 
manufacturer  of  chemicals,  who  was 
puzzled  by  the  fermentation  of  his 
commercial  tartrate  of  lime,  which  con- 
tained some  admixture  of  organic  im- 
purities. Pasteur  undertook  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  probably  deriving 
some  hint  from  the  previous  work  of 
Gagniard  Latour,  and  Schwann  who  had 
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demonstrated  the  yeast-plant  which 
causes  alcoholic  fermentation,  he  dem- 
onstrated the  micro-organism  which 
fermented  the  tartrate  of  lime.  He 
extended  this  discovery  to  other  tar- 
tratesy  and  made  the  neat  experiment 
of  showing  how  the  comnSon  blue 
mould  {PenicilUujn  glauciim),  sown  in 
paratartrate  of  ammonia,  uses  up  all 
the  right-handed  tartrate,  and  leaves 
the  left  handed  salt  alone,  its  identical 
chemical  composition  notwithstanding. 
These  and  similar  inquiries  led  him  to 
tackle  the  whole  question  of  fermenta- 
tion, but  his  transference  to  Lille  had 
probably  much  to  do  with  this.  For, 
as  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
district  is  making  alcohol  from  beet- 
root and  grain,  Pasteur's  practical  sense 
led  him  to  devote  some  of  his  lectures 
to  fermentation  ;  here,  as  always,  as 
his  biographer  reminds  us,  wishful  to 
make  himself  directly  useful  to  his 
hearers. 

The  prevalent  theory  of  fermenta- 
tion, before  Pasteur  took  the  subject 
in  hand,  was  that  of  Willis  and  Stahl, 
revised  and  elaborated  by  Liebig.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decomposition  up* 
set  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  fer- 
mentable matter  with  which  they  are 
in  contact.  What  Pasteur  did  was  to 
show  that  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and 
some  other  fermentations,  were  due  to 
the  vital  activity  of  micro-organisms. 
In  spite  of  Liebig's  prolonged  opposi- 
tion, Pasteur  carried  his  point ;  and 
although  some  of  his  detailed  interpre- 
tations have  since  been  revised,  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  he  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  fermenta- 
tion problem.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  his  theory  of  the 
vital  nature  of  many  fermentations 
does  not  apply  to  soluble  ferments  or 
enzymes — sucn  as  diastase  and  pepsin 
— which  are  chemical  substances,  not 
living  organisms.  Part,  indeed,  of 
the  opposition  to  Pasteur^s  views  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween organized  and  unorganized  fer- 
ments jvas  not  at  the  time  clearly 
drawn.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  are  as 
yet  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  work  on  fermenta- 
tion, Pasteur  made  an  important  theo- 
retical step  by  distinguishing  the  micro- 


organisms which  require  the  presence 
of  free  oxygen,  from  forms  which  are 
able  to  live  apart  from  free  oxygen,  ob- 
taining what  they  require  by  splitting 
up  oxygen-containing  compounds  in 
the  surrounding  medium.  These  he 
termed  aerobic  and  anaerobic  respec- 
tively. Practically,  this  piece  of  work 
immediately  led  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Orleans  process  of  making  vinegar. 
Some  years  later,  after  he  had  returned 
to  Paris,  he  followed  this  up  by  his 
studies  on  wine,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  tracked  various  wine-diseases  to 
their  sources,  and  showed  how  deteri- 
oration might  be  prevented  by  raising 
the  wine  for  a  minute  to  a  temperature 
of  50°  C.  The  wine- tasters  of  Paris 
gave  their  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  old  notion  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration still  lingered  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  1858  Pouohet  had  given  new 
life  to  the  question  by  claiming  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  proving  the  origin  of  mi- 
croscopic organisms  apart  from  pre-ex- 
isting germs.  But  Pasteur  knew  more 
than  Pouchet  as  to  the  insidious  ways 
of  germs  :  ho  showed  the  weak  point 
of  his  antagonist's  experiments,  and 
gained  the  prize,  offered  in  1860  by 
the  Academy,  for  **  well-contrived  ex- 
periments to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
question  of  spontaneous  generation.*' 
As  every  one  knows,  the  victory  was 
with  Pasteur,  but  the  idea  is  an  old 
and  recurrent  one,  and  dies  hard. 
Thus,  not  many  years  afterward,  Pas- 
teur and  Tyndall  had  to  fight  the  battle 
over  again  with  Bastian.  The  impor- 
tant result  of  what  seems  at  first  sight 
an  abstract  discussion  has  been  not 
only  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  and  dissemination  of  bac- 
teria, but  the  establishment  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  and  methods 
of  experimental  bacteriology.    * 

The  transition  from  the  study  of 
ferments  to  the  study  of  diseases  was 
forced  upon  Pasteur  by  the  pressure  of 
a  social  event,  the  threatened  collapse 
of  the  silk  husbandry  in  France.  But 
it  was  none  the  less  a  quite  natural  ex- 
tension of  his  work  ;  it  was  but  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  the  part  which  micro- 
organisms play  in  nature.  In  1849, 
after  an  exceptionally  good  year,  a 
strange  disease  broke  out  in  the  silk- 
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worm  nurseries  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  silkworms  would  not  feed,  or  they 
failed  in  their  last  moulting ;  they 
died  soon  after  hirth,  or  even  the  e^gs 
would  not  hatch  ;  in  short,  everything 
went  wrong.  The  disease  spread  and 
became  an  epidemic  ;  and  year  after 
year  the  pest  spoiled  the  silk  farmer's 
harvest.  All  sorts  of  remedies  were 
tried  in  vain  ;  the  only  relief  was  found 
in  the  importation  of  fresh  stock. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries suffered,  and  at  length  in  1864  it 
was  said  that  Japan  alone  was  free 
from  the  disease.  The  industry,  so 
important  in  some  departments  of 
France,  was  threatened  with  entire 
collapse  ;  and  to  many  pebrine  had  al- 
ready spelt  ruin.  Memorials  to  the 
Senate  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  with  M.  Dumas  as  its 
secretary.  It  was  he  who  thought  of 
appealing  to  his  old  student,  Pasteur, 
and  who  eventually  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  leave  his  ferments  and 
enter  upon  a  new  path.  The  stdry  has 
often  been  told  that  when  Pasteur  ob- 

i'ected,  saying  that  he  had  never  even 
landled  a  silkworm,  Dumas  replied, 
that  was  so  much  the  better  ;  it  meant 
freedom  from  preconceptions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Pas- 
teur had  his  preconception,  and  the 
right  one.  The  fermentations  he  had 
studied  were  due  to  micro-organisms, 
why  not  also  this  disease?  And  he 
was  also  aware  that  some  Italian  nat- 
uralists had  discovered  '*  peculiar  mi- 
croscopic corpuscles"  in  the  diseased 
eggs,  worms,  and  moths.  A  few  hours 
alter  his  arrival  in  Alais,  on  June  6, 
1865,  Pasteur  demonstrated  these  cor- 
puscles, and  the  first  step  was  thus 
secure.  With  unsparing  industry  he 
traced  them  through  all  the  plnises  of 
the  insect's  life  ;  he  infected  the  silk- 
worms by  spreading  some  of  the  cor- 
pusculous  matter  on  the  leaves  they 
ate  ;  he  inoculated  others  and  showed 
how  they  infected  their  neighbors  by 
scratching  them  ;  he  dealt  in  a  similar 
way  with  a  second  disease  called  fla- 
cherie  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  outcome  of 
his  work — which  is  still  a  remarkable 
object-lesson,  as  it  then  was  for  him- 
self, as  to  the  treatment  of  other  con- 
tagious diseases — he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tho  only  escape  from  the 


scourge  was  through  the  isolation  of 
the  healthy  stock  and  the  rigid  elimi- 
nation of  the  diseased.  ''  If  you  use 
eggs,"  he  said,  **  produced  by  moths, 
the  worms  of  which  have  proved  their 
health  by  climbing  with  agility  up  to 
the  twigs  on  which  they  form  their 
cocoons,  if  they  have  shown  no  signs 
of flacherie  between  the  fourth  moult- 
ing and  this  time,  and  which  do  not 
contain  the  least  germ  of  pebrine,  then 
you  will  succeed  in  all  your  cultiva- 
tions." The  art  of  distinguishing  the 
healthy  and  unhealthy  was  soon  learn- 
ed, and  in  spite  of  the  usual  opposi- 
tion, Pasteur  and  the  microscope  saved 
the  silk  industry. 

As  soon  as  his  health  had  partially 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  paralysis 
already  mentioned,  Pasteur  returned 
to  his  study  of  ferments,  and  did  for 
beer  what  he  had  already  done  for 
wine.  lie  distinguished  from  the  true 
yeast  plant  ottier  micro-organisms,  apt 
to  be  associated  with  it,  which  cause 
sourness  and  other  diseases  of  beer.  A 
prime  condition  of  good  beer  is  obvi- 
ously therefore  good  yeast ;  the  brewer 
therefore  must  learn  to  use  his  micro- 
scopo.  That  the  important  brewers 
soon  took  the  hint  goes  without  say- 
ing ;  rapidly  the  microscope  has  found 
its  place — in  result  and  often  in  daily 
application — in  the  brewery  ;  and  it  is 
now  making  its  way  into  the  bakery 
and  the  dairy  as  well. 

Getting  next  to  closer  grips  with  life 
and  death,  Pasteur  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  splenic  fever  or  anthrax.  To 
this  disease  many  animals,  sheep,  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  the  like  arc  liable  ; 
and  in  pastoral  countries  it  may  spread 
rapidly,  and  has  often  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  plague.  Thus  the 
Ostiak  herdsman  who  was  rich  in 
countless  head  of  reindeer  may  find 
himself  reduced  to  poverty  in  a  season, 
or  the  Hungarian  shepherd  prince 
well-nigh  lose  h:<8  flocks.  Nor  is  man 
exempt.  As  far  back  as  1850  Davaine 
and  ilayer  had  observed  microscopic 
rods  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  had 
died  from  splenic  fever,  but  they  did 
not  follow  up  their  discovery  ;  in  1863, 
doubtless  stimulated  by  Pasteur^s  re- 
searches on  microorganisms,  Davaine 
had  affirmed  that  the  microbe  was  the 
cause  of  tho  disease,  but  his  conclusion 
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(Vd  not  meet  with  general  acceptance  ; 
again  thirteen  years  elapsed,  and  in 
1876  Dr.  Eoch  made  his  first  step  to 
fame  by  satisfactorily  proving  that 
splenic  fever  was  dne  to  Bacillus  an- 
thracis. 

Pasteur  confirmed  Koch's  work  with 
independent  observations  and  experi- 
ments and  advanced  beyond  it.  Thus 
with  his  usual  insight  ho  explained 
that  the  immunity  of  birds  from  an- 
thrax was  due  to  their  high  tempera- 
ture (4I°-42''  C),  which  is  near  the 
limit  (44°  C.)  at  which  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Bacillus  anthracis  is  inhibited 
in  infusions.  He  chilled  a  fowl  to  37° 
or  38°  C,  and  inoculated  it;  it  died 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Again  he  in- 
oculated a  chilled  fowl,  let  the  fever 
develop,  placed  the  bird  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool  in  a  chamber  at  45°  C.,  and 
saved  it.  As  Professor  Tyndall  says 
in  his  vivid  sketch  of  Pasteur's  work  : 
*'  The  sharpness  ot  the  reasoning  here 
is  only  equalled  by  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  experiment,  wliich  is  full  of  sug- 
gestiveness  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
fevers  in  man."  The  current  explana- 
tion of  relapsing  fevers  is  in  fact  de- 
pendent upon  this. 

A  minor  episode  concerning  fowl- 
cholera  is  important  here  in  following 
the  logical  progress  of  Pasteur's  work. 
As  others  had  done,  ho  recognized  the 
microbe  at  work  ;  but  he  did  more,  he 
tamed  it.  By  cultivating  it  exposed  to 
air,  he  produced  an  attenuated  or  weak- 
ened form,  and  by  inoculating  fowls 
with  this  ho  saved  them  from  falling 
victims  should  they  afterward  become 
infected  with  the  **  untamed"  or  viru- 
lent form.  Jenuer  had,  of  course, 
reached  a  parallel  result,  protecting  us 
from  the  virulence  of  small-pox  by  in- 
oculations with  the  milder  microbe  of 
cow-pox  ;  but  it  should  bo  carefully 
noticed  that  Pasteur's  method  was 
quite  different.  He  attenuated  the 
virus  of  the  dreaded  disease  itself,  and 
inoculated  with  that — a  striking  in- 
stance of  similia  similibvs  curaniur. 

With  this  new  clew  he  returned  to 
pplenic  fever,  cultivated  the  bacillus 
exposed  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  42°- 
43  C. — at  which  no  spores  are  formed 
—  and  obtained  again  an  attenuated 
virus.  Confident  of  each  step,  ho 
boldly  accepted  the  test  of  a  public  ex- 
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periment,  which  resulted  in  what  we 
may  call  the  victory  of  Melun.  The 
Society  of  Agriculture  there  placed  at 
his  disposal  sixty  sheep  and  ten  cows  ; 
ten  shtep  were  to  receive  notieatment, 
twentv-fivo  were  to  be  inoculated  with 
the  attenuated  vaccine ;  and  these, 
along  with  the  other  twenty-tive,  were 
evcniually  to  be  infected  with  the  virus 
of  virulent  splenic  fever ;  similarly 
with  the  cows.  On  June  2,  1881,  over 
two  hundred  experts  and  others  met  at 
McIun  to  witness  the  result.  Out  of 
the  twenty-live  sheep  which  had  not 
been  vaccinated,  twenty-one  were 
dead  ;  two  others  were  dying ;  the 
non -vaccinated  cows  were  fevered  and 
off  their  food  ;  the  vaccinated  cows 
had  not  suffered  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  were  eating  quietly. 
One  cannot  wonder  at  **  the  shout  of 
admiration"  which  arose  from  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  dramatic  experiment. 
The  result  was  a  wide  use  of  vaccine 
and  a  reduction  of  the  mortality  from 
splenic  fever,  which  yearly  gives  the 
economic  justification  of  the  literal 
hecatomb  of  its  initiation. 

To  what  he  had  thus  achieved  in 
connection  with  splenic  fever,  Pasteur 
made  another  important  addition.  He 
showed  by  careful  experiments  that 
when  animals  which  had  died  of  an- 
thrax were  buried  in  certain  soils,  the 
splenic  germs  lived  on  ;  the  earth- 
worms brought  them  to  the  surface  in 
their  castings,  and  dissemination  re- 
commenced. Therefore,  as  he  said, 
**  wo  should  never  bury  animals  in 
fields  destined  either  for  cultivation, 
for  forajge,  or  for  sheep  pasture." 
When  it  is  possible,  a  sandy  soil  should 
be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  any  poor 
calcareous  soil,  dry,  and  easily  desic- 
cated—in a  word,  soil  not  suited  to  the 
existence  of  earth-worms.  Thus  Dar- 
win and  Pasteur  meet  in  the  study  of 
earth-worms  and  the  part  they  play  in 
the  intricate  web  of  life.  The  part  of 
worms  in  spreading  otlier  epidemics — 
^  9'y  yellow  fever — is  now  also  under 
investigation. 

Opposition  was  an  ever  recurrent 
factor  in  Pasteur's  life.  He  had  to 
fight  for  his  crystallographic  and  chem- 
ical theories,  and  for  his  fermentation 
theory  ;  he  had  to  fight  against  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  and 
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for  his  practice  of  inoculating  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  splenic  fever  ;  he  had 
to  fight  for  each  step.  But  no  part  of 
his  work  has  met  with  so  much  oppo- 
sition and  adverse  criticism  as  that 
concerning  hydrophobia,  though  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  discussion,  in  which  Pasteur  him- 
self took  little  part.  Feeling  ran  high 
in  this  country  ;  hence,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Pasteur — surely  best 
qualified  to  speak — was  to  write  the 
article  Hydrophobia  in  '*  Chambers's 
Encyclopffidia,"  a  shower  of  letters  in- 
undated the  office  ;  hence  the  article 
in  question  includes  an  editorially-de- 
manded summary  of  the  grounds  of  the 
opposition  by  one  of  ourselves,  and  to 
which  therefore  we  may  refer  the 
reader. 

While  avoiding  controversy  and  par- 
tisanship as  far  as  may  be,  the  ques- 
tion remains.  What  did  Pasteur  do  in 
regard  to  hydrophobia  ?  His  claims 
are  to  have  proved,  first  of  all,  that 
the  disease  was  particularly  associated 
with  the  nervous  system.  The  virus 
is  usually  spread  through  the  saliva, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or 
lymph,  and  it  has  its  special  seat  in 
tne  nerves,  brain,  and  spinal  cord. 
Secondly,  he  showed  that  the  virus 
might  be  attenuated  in  its  virulence. 
The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  which  has 
died  of  rabies  is,  when  fresh,  power- 
fully virulent,  but  when  exposed  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  dry  air  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  23''-24°  0.  it  loses 
its  virulence.  Thirdly,  he  showed  that 
inoculation  with  the  attenuated  virus 
rendered  an  animal  immune  from  in- 
fection with  rabies.  To  make  the  ani- 
mal immune  it  has  first  to  be  inocu- 
lated with  infected  spinal  cord  fourteen 
days  old,  then  with  that  of  thirteen 
days,  and  so  on  till  inoculation  with 
almost  freshly  infected  spinal  cord  is 
possible.  In  this  way  the  animal  be- 
comes refractory  to  the  infection,  and 
if  it  be  bitten  it  will  not  die.  Fourth- 
ly, he  showed  that  even  if  the  organ- 
ism had  been  bitten,  it  was  still  possi- 
ble to  save  it,  unless  the  wounds  were 
near  the  head — that  is,  within  close 
reach  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
For  in  the  case  of  a  superficial  wound, 
say  on  hand  or  le^,  the  virus  takes 
some  considerable  time  to  spread,  and 


during  this  period  of  spreading  and 
incubation  it  is  possible  to  forestall  the 
virus  by  inoculation  with  that  which 
has  been  attenuated.  In  this  case 
there  is  obvious  truth  in  the  proverb, 
**  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,^^  And  the  out- 
come was  that  while  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  bitten,  nineteen  or  twenty  will, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  die,  **  the 
mortality  among  cases  treated  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  has  fallen  to  less 
than  i  per  cent."  According  to  an- 
other set  of  statistics,  a  mortality  of  40 
per  cent,  has  been  reduced  to  1.3  per 
cent.;  and  of  1673  patients  treated  by 
Pasteur's  method  only  13  died. 

As  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  Pas- 
teur's inoculation  against  rabies,  it  con- 
sists, first  and  second,  of  the  general 
argument  of  the  anti-vivisectionista 
and  the  anti-vaccinationists,  and  third- 
ly, of  specific  objections.  To  the  two 
former  the  school  of  Pasteur,  of  course, 
replies  that  the  value  of  human  life 
answers  the  one,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
perience the  other  ;  but  on  these  con- 
troversies we  cannot  enter  here.  The 
main  specific  objections  we  take  to  be 
three — that  as  the  micro  organism  of 
rabies  has  not  really  been  seen,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Pasteur's  anti- 
rabic  method  lack  that  stability  which 
is  desi ruble  ;  that  the  statistics  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Pasteur  procedure  have  been 
insuificieutly  criticised  ;  that  there 
have  been  failures  and  casualties,  some- 
times of  a  tragic  nature.  In  regard  to 
this  last  point— that  deaths  have  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  the  supposed 
cure,  instead  of  from  the  original  in- 
fection— we  may  note  that  the  possi- 
bility  of  such  ciisualties  was  admitted 
by  the  English  Investigation  Commit- 
tee (1887),  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Armand  Ruffer,  who  speaks  with 
much  authority,  denies  with  all  delib- 
eratcncss  that  there  is  any  known  case 
in  which  death  followed  as  the  result 
of  Pasteur's  treatment. 

Microscopic  verification  is,  of  course, 
most  desirable,  and  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially difficult  of  criticism.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  it  likely  that 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  not  medi- 
cal experts  will  incline  to  believe  that 
Sir  James  Paget,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
Professor  George  Fleming,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  Dr.  Ricnard  Quain,  Sir  Henry 
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Boscoe,  and  Professor  Bnrdon  Sander- 
son must  have  had  grounds  for  saying, 
in  the  report  which  they  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1887,  **  It  may,  hence, 
be  deemed  certain  that  M.  Pasteur  has 
discovered  a  method  of  protection  from 
rabies  comparable  with  that  which  vac- 
cination affords  against  infection  from 
small-pox." 

III. 

So  far  a  summary  of  Pasteur's  per- 
sonal life  and  scientific  work,  but  is  it 
not  possible  to  make  a  more  general 
and  rational  estimate  of  these?  So 
much  was  his  life  centred  in  Paris 
that  most  are  probably  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  as  a  townsman  ;  but  it  is 
more  biologically  accurate  to  recognize 
him  as  a  rustic,  sprung  from  a  strong, 
thrifty  stock  of  mountain  peasants. 
Nor  can  his  early  rustic  environment 
of  lanyard  and  farm,  of  village  and 
country-side,  be  overlooked  as  a  factor 
in  developing  that  practical  sense  and 
economic  insight  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous in  bis  life  work:  The  tan- 
ner's son  becomes  the  specialist  in  fer- 
mentation ;  the  country  boy  is  never 
throughout  his  life  beyond  hail  of  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  farm-steading, 
the  wme-press  and  the  silk  nursery  ; 
brought  up  in  the  rural  French  atmos- 
phere of  careful  thrift  and  minute 
economies,  all  centred  not  round  the 
mechanism  or  exchange  of  town  indus- 
tries, but  round  the  actual  maintenance 
of  human  and  organic  life,  he  becomes 
a  great  life-saver  in  his  generation. 

In  short,  as  we  might  almost  dia- 
grammatically  sum  it  up,  the  shrewd, 
minutely  careful,  yet  inouiring  rustic, 
eager  to  understand  ana  then  to  im- 
prove what  he  sees,  passes  in  an  ever- 
widening  spiral  from  his  rural  centre 
upward,  from  tan-pit  to  vat  and  vin- 
tage, from  manure-heaps,  earthworms, 
and  water-supply  to  the  problems  of 
ciTic  sanitation.  The  rustic  tragedies 
of  the  dead  cow  and  the  mad  dog  ex- 
cite the  explanation  and  suggest  the 
prevention  of  these  disasters  ;  from  the 
poisoning  of  rats  and  mice  he  passes  to 
suggestive  experiments  as  to  the  rabbit- 
pest  of  Australia,  and  so  in  other  cases 
irom  beast  to  man,  from  village  to 
State.  And  on  each  radius  on  which 
he  paused  he  left  either  a  method  or  a 


clew,  and  set  some  other  inquirer  at 
work.  On  each  radius  of  work  he  has 
left  his  disciples  ;  for  he  founded  not 
only  an  Institute,  but  a  living  school, 
or  indeed  whole  schools  of  workers. 
We  think  of  him,  then,  not  only  as  a 
thinking  rustic,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  in  science  of  the 
liustic  as  Thinker — a  type  of  thinker 
too  rare  in  our  mechanical  and  urban 
generation,  yet  for  whom  the  next 
generation  waits. 

As  to  his  actual  legacy  to  the  world, 
let  us  sum  it  up  briefly.  There  is  the 
impulse  which  he  gave,  after  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  his  own  Insti- 
tute, to  the  establishment  in  other 
countries  of  similar  laboratories  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and,  one  may  also 
say,  of  experimental  evolution.  There 
is  his  educative  work  at  Strasburg  and 
Lille,  at  the  !lScole  Normale  and  the 
Sorbofane,  and,  above  all,  in  the  smaller 
yet  world-wide  circle  of  his  immediate 
disciples.  To  general  biology  his  chief 
contribution  has  been  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  part  which  bacteria  play,, 
not  only  in  pathological  and  physio- 
logical processes,  but  in  the  wider 
drama  of  evolution.  To  the  chemist 
he  has  given  a  new  theory  of  fermen- 
tation ;  to  the  physician  many  a  sug- 
gestive lesson  in  the  etiology  of  dis- 
eases, and  a  series  of  bold  experiments 
in  preventive  and  curative  inoculation, 
of  which  Roux's  treatment  of  diph- 
theria and  Professor  Eraser's  new  rem- 
edy for  snake- bite  are  examples  at  pres- 
ent before  the  public  ;  to  the  surgeon 
a  stable  foundation,  as  Lister  acknowl- 
edged, for  antiseptic  treatment ;  to  the 
hygienist  a  multitude  of  practical  sug- 
gestions concerning  water-supply  and 
drainage,  disinfection  and  burial.  On 
brewer,  distiller,  and  wine-maker  he 
has  forced  the  microscope  and  its  re- 
sults ;  and  he  has  shown  both  agricul- 
turist and  stock-breeder  how  some,  at 
least,  of  their  many  more  than  ten 
plagues  may  be  either  averted  or  alle- 
viated. 

In  short,  he  has  played  a  foremost 
part  in  the  war  against  bacteria,  in 
the  elimination  of  the  eliminators. 
But  this  raises  the  further  question, 
too  wide  for  discussion  here — What 
processes  of  intelligent  selection  are 
to  take  the  place  of  those  too  indis- 
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criminating  ones  which  are  disappear- 
ing before  the  rapid  progress  of  pre- 
ventiTe  medicine  and  hygiene  ?  Ilere 
is  the  best  evidence  and  measure  of 


scientific  discovery,  that  it  raises  new 
questions  ;  in  Pasteur^s  case,  one  essen* 
tial  to  the  future  civilization. — Con- 
temporary  Review. 
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Wherkvkr  the  eye  rests  the  scene  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  Northern  eyes. 
On  the  green  hills  the  graceful,  um- 
brella-like palms  and  cocoanuts  and 
the  huge-leaved  bananas  fling  their 
branches  to  the  breeze.  The  houses, 
that  are  separated  from  the  city  and 
scattered  about  the  surrounding  shores, 
are  low  and  rambling,  and  are  either 
white,  or,  more  odd  still,  blue,  or 
pink,  or  green.  Hardly  has  the  great 
anchor  rattled  and  splashed  into  the 
waters  of  the  tranquil  harbor  before 
the  ship  is  besieged  by  the  most  irregu- 
larlooking  small  boats.  They  are 
short  and  broad,  and  so  strong  that 
one  might  feel  safe  at  sea  in  one.  Each 
has  an  awning  upon  an  arched  frame 
over  the  after-part  to  shield  the  pas- 
senger from  the  sun's  rays,  and  these 
awnings  are  painted,  like  the  houses, 
in  one  bright  color  or  another,  so  that 
altogether  they  make  the  scene  pic- 
turesque, and  call  to  mind  the  hues  of 
an  Italian  water  view.  Into  one  of 
these  boats  you  descend,  and  your 
boatman,  spreading  a  small  sail,  guides 
you  to  the  landing  before  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  with  staring  at  the 
tropic  vegetation,  the  swarm  of  boats, 
the  men-of-war,  the  white  forts,  and 
the  bareheaded  women  and  coolly-clad 
men  who  havo  come  out  from  the 
city  in  other  boats  to  greet  your  fel- 
low-passengers. Perhaps  you  do  not 
notice  it  at  once,  but  }0u  are  able  to 
see  farther  and  better  than  at  home, 
for  the  air  is  usually  as  clear  as  crystal. 
You  will  notice,  later  on,  that  the  sky 
is  similarly  clear,  and  as  for  the  nights, 
they  are  beautiful  beyond  description. 
At  the  landing  you  find  a  cab  conven- 
ient, and  a  hack  man  who  will  take  you 
on  any  short  journey  for  twenty  cents. 
When  comfort  is  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  riding  in  one  of  these  com- 
fortable victorias  is  far  cheaper  than 
walking. 

You  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  you 


to  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  There 
are  several  that  more  or  less  nearly  ap- 
proach Cuban  perfection  :  the  Pasaje, 
i'elegrafo,  San  Carlos,  Inglaterra, 
America,  or  Europe  ;  terms,  $3  to  $5 
a  day.  Drive  slowly,  for  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  you  may  come, 
rest  assured  you  will  never  before  have 
encountered  such  streets,  houses,  stores, 
or  customs  as  will  now  be  noticeable 
on  every  hand.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow  ;  the  sidewalks  arc  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  wide  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  city  ;  the  houses  are  mainly 
broad  and  low,  three-story  buildings 
being  rare  and  one-story  structures 
quite  common.  You  notice  that  every- 
thing is  made  to  serve  comfort  and 
coolness.  Instead  of  having  panes  of 
glass,  the  windows  are  open  and  guard- 
ed by  light  iron  railings,  and  the  heavy 
wooden  doors  are  left  ajar.  You  see 
into  many  hou  es  as  you  pass  along, 
and  very  cool  and  clean  they  look. 
There  are  marble  floors,  cane-seated 
chairs  and  lounges,  thin  lace  curtains, 
and  glimpses  of  courts  in  the  centre  of 
each  building,  often  with  green  plants 
or  gaudy  flowers  growing  in  them  be- 
tween the  parlor  and  the  kitchen.  You 
will  find  much  the  sumo  plan  at  your 
hotel.  You  may  walk  in  at  the  doors 
or  the  dining-room  windows,  just  as 
you  please,  for  the  sides  of  the  house  ' 
seem  capable  of  being  all  thrown 
open  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing you  see  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Equally  cool  do  all  the  inhabitants  ap- 
pear to  be,  and  the  wise  man  who  con- 
sults his  own  comfort  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  general  example.  Even  the 
soldiers  wear  straw  hats.  The  gentle- 
men are  clad  in  underwear  of  silk  or 
Lisle  thread  and  suits  of  linen,  drill, 
or  silk,  and  the  ladies  are  equally  coolly 
apparelled.  Havana  is  a  dressy  place*, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  neat- 
ness and  style  to  which  the  tissue-like 
goods  worn  there  are  made  to  conform. 
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Bat  come  and  see  the  apartment  you 
are  to  rest  in  every  night.  Ten  to  one 
the  ceiling  is  higher  than  you  ever  saw 
one  in  a  private  house,  and  the  huge 
windows  open  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking a  verdant  plaza.  The  floor  is 
of  marole  or  tiling,  and  the  bed  is  an 
ornate  iron  or  brass  affair,  with  a 
tightly  stretched  sheet  of  canvas  or 
fine  wire  netting  in  place  of  the  mat- 
tresses you  are  used  to.  You  could 
not  sleep  on  a  mattress  with  any  proper 
degree  of  comfort  in  the  tropics.  There 
is  a  canopy  with  curtains  overhead, 
and  everything  about  the  room  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Con- 
spicuous there  and  everywhere  else  that 
you  go  is  a  rocking-cHair.  Rocking- 
chairs  are  to  be  found  in  rows  in 
the  houses  and  in  regiments  in  the 
dabs.  E 

Yon  will  want  to  purchase  some 
things,  and  the  best  shopping  streets 
are  Obispo  Street,  O'Reilly  Street,  and 
Ricla,  commonly  called  Muralla  Street. 
The  shopkeepers  have  a  way  of  throw- 
ing the  entire  fronts  of  their  stores 
open  in  most  cases,  while  in  others, 
behind  plate-glass  in  true  New  York 
style,  are  exposed  fine  collections  of  jew- 
elry, silks,  dry  goods,  bonnets,  pictures, 
or  bric'd'brac.  You  will  notice  that 
the  Havanese  have  solved  the  bother- 
some American  problem  how  to  pre- 
vent storekeepers  from  littering  and 
blocking  the  sidewalk  with  goods. 
They  have  solved  it  simply  by  making 
the  sidewalk  too  small  to  put  anything 
on.  Those  irrepressible  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  make 
profitable  purchases  in  foreign  lands 
will  find  bargains  in  Spanish  laces, 
fans,  and  parasols,  in  the  light  goods 
that  men  wear,  in  the  Spanish  wines 
and  liquors,  and  the  Cuban  cigars  and 

i 'elites.  The  cheap  street,  like  the 
Eighth  Avenue  or  Bowery  of  New 
York,  is  Principe  Alfonso,  which  your 
driver  w^ill  know  better  if  you  call  it 
Monte.  You  will  notice  with  surprise 
that  every  store,  instead  of  bearing  the 
title  of  the  proprietary  firm,  is  called 
by  a  fancy  name— viz.  El  Pueblo,  Las 
Delicias,  El  Gallo,  or  more  commonly 
by  women's  names,  such  as  Rosita,  Ade- 
lina,  Antonica,  or  America.  America 
IS  a  woman's  name  in  Cuba.  They  are 
great  advertisers,  and  the  sign  ''  Post 


no  bills"  in  Spanish  is  commoner  than 
you  expect  to  find  it  outside  of  Boston. 
Those  storekeepers  do  best  who  put 
awnings  across  the  streets,  and  thus  dis- 
play their  names  and  confer  a  public 
benefit  as  well.  Shade  is  perfect  cool- 
ness in  Cuba.  The  sun  is  hot  there, 
not  damp  and  suffocating  as  here,  but 
dry  and  tingling  ;  and  you  step  out  of 
it  beneath  a  tree  or  awning,  and  are 
cool  at  once.  Then  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  delightful,  and  you  will 
find  these  the  best  hours  for  your  sight- 
seeing expeditions. 

Havana  is  the  metropolis  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  more  life  and  bustle 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago 
put  together.  If  you  are  German,  Eng- 
lish. Scotch,  Dutch,  American,  French, 
or  whatever  you  are,  you  will  find  fel- 
low-countrymen among  its  quarter  of  a 
million  souls.  There  is  a  public  spirit 
there  which  is  rare  in  those  climep. 
The  theatres  astonish  you  by  their  size 
and  elegance.  They  are  the  Tacon, 
Pay  ret,  Nuevo  Liceo,  Verano,  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  Circus,  called  Circo  do 
Jane.  Some  of  these  have  five  gal- 
leries, and  one,  the  Tacon,  can  accom- 
modate 6,000  persons  at  a  ball  or  3,000 
in  the  seats.  It  ranks  forth  in  size  in 
the  world.  The  Verano  is  a  tropical 
establishment  all  open  at  the  sides,  and 
the  Circus  can  be  thrown  open  to  the 
sky.  The  aristocratic  club  is  the 
Union,  but  the  popular  one  is  the 
Casino  Espanol,  whose  club-house  is  a 
marvel  of  tropical  elegance  and  beauty. 
Nearly  all  these  attractions  are  on  or 
near  the  broad,  shady,  and  imposing 
thoroughfare,  the  Prado — a  succession 
of  parks  leading  from  the  water  oppo- 
site the  Morro  Castle  almost  across  the 
city.  In  one  or  another  of  these  parks 
a  military  band  plays  on  three  evenings 
of  the  week,  and  the  scene  on  such  oc- 
casions is  wholly  new  to  English  eyes. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  one  may  see 
the  beautiful  Spanish  and  Cuban  wom- 
en. They  do  not  leave  their  houses  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  unless  something 
requires  them  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
do  they  remain  in  their  carriages,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  servant  or  elderly 
companion.  So  strict  is  the  privacy 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
you  shall  see  them  shopping  without 
quitting  their  carriages,  waited  on  by 
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tho  clerks,  who  bring  ihe  goods  out  to 
the  vehiclrs. 

But  when  there  is  music  under  tho 
laurels  or  palms  the  sefioritas,  in  their 
light  draperies,  and  wearing  nothing 
on  their  heads  save  the  ])icturesque 
mantilla  of  old  Spain,  assemble  on  the 
paths,  the  seats,  the  sidewalks,  and  in 
the  carriages,  and  there  the  masculine 
element  repairs  and  is  very  gallant  in- 
deed. Here  you  will  listen  to  tho 
dreamy  melody  of  these  latitudes,  Span- 
ish love-songs  and  Cuban  waltzes  so 
softly  pretty  that  you  wonder  all  tho 
world  does  not  sing  and  play  them. 
On  other  nights  the  walk  or  drive 
along  the  Prado  is  very  interesting. 
You  pass  some  of  the  most  elegant  of 
l.he  houses,  and  notice  that  thev  are 
two  stories  high,  and  that  the  family 
apartments  are  on  the  upper  stories,  so 
that  you  miss  the  furtive  views  of  the 
families  at  meals,  and  of  ladies  reclin- 
ing in  the  broad-tiled  window  sills, 
that  you  have  in  the  older  one-story 
sections  of  the  city.  When  you  see 
the  carriages  in  the  broad,  stone-floored 
hallways,  you  arc  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  youth  who  came  back  from 
Havana  to  New  York,  and  informed 
his  friends  that  '*  in  Havana  they  have 
the  carriages  in  the  front  parlor,  and 
cigars  grow  on  tree?.*' 

'*  No,"  said  a  Cuban  girl  who  was 
present.  **  That  is  not  so.  Cigars  do 
not  grow  on  trees  there." 

But  it  is  no  more  fair  to  say  that  the 
carriages  arc  in  the  parlors  than  it 
would  be  to  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
English  basement  houses  that  were 
popular  when  building  room  was  not 
80  dear  in  New  York  as  it  is  now  ;  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  they  con- 
tained a  carriage-way,  and,  indeed, 
were  in  many  respects  very  like  these 
two-story  Cuban  houses.  The  smooth, 
Btuccoed  fronts  of  these  Iiouhcs,  the 
huge,  barred  windows,  which  permit 
everything  to  be  thrown  oj)cn  to  tho 
breeze,  the  inviting  balconies  overhead, 
and  the  general  cleanness  of  the  in- 
teriors, will  greatly  interest  you.  The 
parks  along  the  way  are  veiy  pretty, 
especially  that  of  Isabella  II.,  whose 
statue  looks  a  little  like  Victoria's; 
and  the  Indian  Park,  in  which  is  a 
fountain  embracing  a  statue  of  an  In- 
dian priiicess,  the  most  artistic  and  am- 


bitious public  work  in  tho  city.  One 
block  away,  immediately  behind  the 
Hotel  Pasaje,  is  a  very  great  curiosity, 
a  piece  of  the  old  wall  of  Havana.  It 
marks  the  line  between  the  old  and 
the  new  city,  and  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  newer  portion.  In  this 
neighborhood  also  is  the  Tacon  Market, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world.  Do  not  miss  a  sight  of  its 
tropical  commodities.  Eat  sparingly 
of  the  fruits,  and  remember  that  those 
who  understand  them  are  content  with 
the  refreshing  juices  of  such  of  them 
as  the  pineapple,  mango,  and  orange, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  eat  the  pulp. 
Tho  green  cocoanuts  that  you  see  in 
such  profusion  are  not  full  of  meat  like 
the  ripe  ones  you  get  in  America  :  they 
are  merely  vessels  full  of  a  cool,  re- 
freshing water.  Drink  all  you  want 
of  it  :  it  is  cooling  and  nourishing. 
In  any  of  the  cafes  that  are  so  plenti- 
ful in  the  city  you  can  get  a  big  glass 
of  af/ua  fie  coco  for  a  few  pence.  Tam- 
arind-water is  another  excellent  drink 
to  be  had  at  all  refreshment  e'ounters. 
It  cools  the  blood  and  regulates  the 
stomach.  Lemonade,  which  they 
make  of  juicy  little  limes,  is  also  an 
excellent  refreshment.  Ice,  made  by 
man  and  not  by  Nature,  is  as  plentiful 
as  in  New  York.  There  are  other 
markets — the  Colon  and  the  Cristina 
— and  you  siiould  see  them  both  in  or- 
der to  realize  the  wonders  of  this  most 
rich  and  fertile  soil  and  magic  climate. 
For  expeditions  on  foot  you  have 
many  points  near  at  hand.  First, 
there  is  the  short  walk  to  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  rather  a  shabby-looking 
edifice  outside,  for  the  volcanic  stone 
so  abundant  in  Cuba  has  not  been  plas- 
tered over,  as  is  usually  the  case  ;  but 
the  surprise  will  be  all  the  greater 
when  you  enter  and  see  how  costly  and 
beautiful  the  interior  is.  The  altar  is 
exceptionally  magniticent,  and  beside 
it  rest  the  remains  of  him  they  call 
Cristobal  Colon,  known  to  all  tho  rest 
of  the  world  as  Christopher  Columbus. 
Perpons  of  the  sort  who  disbelieve  in 
anything,  from  the  miracle  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale  to  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  will  tell  you  that 
Columbus*  ashes  are  somewhere  else  ; 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against 
that  theory.     A  fow  steps  distant  is 
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the  oratory,  El  Templete,  a  monument 
to  mark  the  spot  where,  in  distant 
centuries,  the  first  Mass  ever  said  in 
Havana  was  celebrated.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  believe,  as  they  tell  you,  that 
the  beautiful  tree  in  the  enclosure  is 
the  identical  one  under  which  the  cele- 
bration took  place  ;  but  the  spot  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact 
that,  when  Columbus'  remains  were 
first  brought  to  Havana,  it  was  in  this 
little  temple  that  they  were  deposited. 
But  do  not  leave  the  cathedral  without 
having  asked  one  of  the  clergy  to  let 
yon  look  at  the  treasures  stored  in  the 
anteroom  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  notablie  sights  in 
Cuba.  In  the  closets  are  utensils  of 
silver  and  gold  in  use  before  the  altar 
on  feast  days  ;  and  one  cupboard  con- 
tains a  triumph  of  the  silversmith's  art. 
It  is  a  Gothic  tower  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  artistic  design,  all  in  pure  sil- 
ver, and  ornamented  with  gold,  jewels, 
and  delicate  filigree  work.  In  the  nu- 
merous drawers  along  the  walls  are  the 
dresses  worn  by  the  clergy  on  special 
occasions,  garments  of  silk  and  satin, 
encrusted  or  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  set  with  precious  stones. 
In  this  neighborhood  are  other  old 
churches  ;  the  big  Government  House 
and  its  little  park,  hemmed  in  by  the 
bustle  of  down-town  trade  ;  the  Fish 
Market,  and  the  Mole,  a  covered  levee 
about  a  mile  in  length,  at  which  you 
landed,  and  which  you  will  find  inter- 
esting if  you  visit  it  again.  Here,  ex- 
posed as  you  are  not  accustomed  to  s^e 
them,  are  the  products  of  all  nations, 
newly  removed  from  incoming  vessels 
mainly  by  means  of  lighters,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  wharf  room.  It  is  a 
market  place  where,  in  the  morning, 
yon  will  see  a  great  crowd  of  mer- 
chants, boatmen,  laborers,  gathered  to 
buy  and  sell,  and  to  employ  and  tender 
service.  The  bales  and  boxes,  you  see, 
are  captured  as  resting-places  by  the 
boatmen,  hackmen,  and  even  the  sol- 
diers and  custom  house  men,  and  you 
begin  to  be  impressed  by  something 
that  you  will  do  well  to  profit  by — the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  everybody  takes 
life  easily,  and  makes  his  habits  and 
his  business  conform  to  the  general 
custom.  Business  men  go  to  their 
ooanting  rooms  early  and  do  not  leave 


them  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
cept to  breakfast  at  half- past  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock.  All  Cuba,  when  it 
first  gets  up  in  the  morning,  takes  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  partakes  of  but  two 
meals  during  the  day— breakfast  before 
noon  and  dinner  at  five  or  six  o'clock. 
Accustom  yourself  to  the  same  rule. 
Bathing  should  be  indulged  in  between 
coffee  and  breakfast. 

To  see  the  utmost  possibilities  of 
comfortable  living  in  Havana  do  not 
content  yourself  with  driving  in  com- 
pany with  the  fashionable  folk  in  the 
Paseo  de  Carlos  III.,  the  beautiful,  al- 
most Parisian  boulevard  leading  to  the 
Captain-GeneraFs  residence,  but  con- 
tinue on  to  Cerro  and  Jesus  de  Monte, 
two  fashionable  suburbs  of  the  city. 
In  Cerro  are  some  of  the  most  palatial 
residences  in  Cuba.  Great  white 
houses  they  are,  embowered  in  the  ver- 
dant and  gaudy  splendor  of  well-kept 
tropic  gardens,  cooled  by  broad  veran- 
das whose  roofs  are  supported  by  pretty 
Grecian  pillars,  and  under  which,  in 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  clear  yet  per- 
fumed air,  are  gathered  the  young  and 
old  in  the  inevitable  rocking-chairs. 
Pass  by  in  the  evening,  and  peep  in 
where  the  mellow  light  of  shaded  lamps 
falls  upon  oriental  rugs,  soft  laces, 
marble  floors,  rare  and  costly  carvings 
and  paiutings,  and  upon  the  quiet  fam- 
ilies of  blonde  women  and  dark-skinned 
men  bent  over  embroidery,  books,  or 
newspapers,  or  sipping  ices  and  listen- 
ing to  the  soft  melody  of  the  country  : 
is  there  not  something  in  all  this  for 
us  business-ridden  Britons  to  envy  as 
well  as  admire  ?  Vcdado,  also,  should 
bo  visited.  It  compares  with  Cerro  as 
Hoboken  does  with  Brooklyn  ;  but, 
though  not  aristocratic,  it  is  very 
pretty.  Then,  for  a  longer  and  more 
rural  expedition  one  should  see  the 
new  Water  Works,  which  are  regarded 
as  among  the  most  notable  engineering 
achievements  of  the  time. 

Then  there  is  Marianao  (pronounced 
Marry-a-now),  a  pretty  place,  loved  for 
its  cool  breezes  and  its  handiness  to  the 
seaside,  where  there  are  bathing  booths 
and  little  restaurants  for  excursionists. 
You  go  there  by  rail  in  quick  time. 
Chorrera,  a  quumt  fishing  hamlet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Almendares  River,  is 
equally  accessible.     Here  you  may  see 
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the  simple  houses  and  iDteresting  cus- 
toms of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  the 
odil  vegetation  and  luxuriant  verdure 
of  the  country.  In  the  oilier  direc- 
tion, by  taking  the  ferry  to  Regla,  and 
a  coach  from  there,  is  reached  the  in- 
teresting town  of  Cruanabacoa,  which 
rejoices  in  a  mineral  spa.  l*uentes 
Grandes,  which  means  the  Big  Bridge, 
is  a  popular  picn icing  place  ;  and  an- 
other interesting  journey  is  that  one 
out  to  the  mysterious  old  fort  or  castle 
upon  a  little  rockv  isle  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  citv.  l^he  American  Con- 
8ul  will  cheerfully  equip  you  with  per- 
mits to  see  the  famous  forti  deal  ions. 
A  more  considerable  journev,  and  yet 
one  that  can  be  ouickly  and  easiW  ac- 
complished,  is  that  into  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  where  the  world-famous  tobacco 
for  the  best  cigars  is  raised.  But  far 
more  interesting,  and  easily  accom- 
plishable between  coffee  and  breakfast, 
]s  a  trip  to  a  sugar  plantation.  A  per- 
mit can  easily  be  got^  but  it  must  be 
obtained  in  Havana.  The  writer  was 
equipped  with  one  admitting  him  to 
the  Toledo  plantation^  only  half-an- 
hour  distant  on  the  Marianao  Railroad. 
First  he  saw  the  mansion  of  the  plant- 
er, a  grand  establishment,  bigger  than 
most  city  blocks,  only  one  story  in 
height,  yet  taller  than  a  two-story-and- 
basement  building  at  home.  It  rose 
out  of  a  beautiful  garden  like  a  palace 
of  marble,  and  seemed  eloquent  of  com- 
fort as  well  as  of  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence that,  alas  !  have  not,  in  most 
cases,  withstood  the  trials  of  a  revolu- 
tion at  home  and  an  intense  competi- 
tion abroad.  A  gateway  led  into  the 
estate,  and  here  the  ])orter  took  our 
permit  and  bade  us  follow  the  inviting 
road  that  led  between  waving  fields  of 
bright- green  cane.  At  short  distances 
broad  roads  intersected  the  fields  to 
permit  the  laborers  to  gather  the  prod- 
uct and  transport  it  easily.  And  here 
was  an  old-ftishioncd  plantation  slave 
scene — a  cane  break  swarming  with 
negroes.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
men  handle  the  machetes — broad,  long, 
one-edged  knives,  the  size  of  small 
swords.  The  glistening  blades  moved 
with  the  swiftness  of  thought.  With 
one  blow  the  cane-stalk  was  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  with  another  the  leafy 
top  was  cut  off,  and  then,  as  each  man 


tossed  a  cane  from  him,  he  dealt  it  an- 
other blow  in  mid  air  and  cut  it  in  two. 
Other  men  and  some  women  gatheied 
up  the  canes,  stripped  them  of  leaves^ 
and  loaded  wagons  with  them.  A  pic- 
turesque throng  they  were,  thinly  clad 
and  hard  at  work,  yet  stout  and  strong 
and  happy  looking,  and  all  standing 
on  the  verv  threshold  of  liberty.  The 
cane  was  transported  to  the  mill  house 
— a  vast,  open  building,  distinguished 
by  a  tall  smoking  chimney  and  the 
loud  hum  of  unceasing  industry.  Into 
a  great  run -way  the  cane  was  piled, 
and  down  that  it  slid  into  the  jaws  of 
two  great  rollers  that  squeezed  and 
crushed  the  juices  from  it  and  cast  oat 
the  dry  and  mangled  stalks,  while  a 
Hood  of  raw  liquid  sugar  poured  into 
the  troughs  below.  On  a  second  floor- 
ing overhead  was  the  row  of  huge  boil- 
ers or  kettles,  through  a  series  of  which 
this  juice  must  pass  before  it  is  resolved 
into  sugar;  and  finally  were  seen  the 
centrifugal  machines,  from  whfch  it 
issued  in  small,  dry,  light-brown  crys- 
tals, to  be  packed  in  bugs  by  the  long 
line  of  negroes  at  work  there.  The 
heavy  odor  of  the  sugar,  not  unlike 
the  smell  of  malt,  though  sweeter,  per- 
vaded the  great  building,  which,  de- 
spite the  boilers  and  kettles,  was  cool 
and  pleasant.  Then  there  were  the 
slave  quarters — a  hollow  square  walled 
in  by  dormitories  two  stories  high, 
with  a  store  full  of  supplies  of  clothing, 
medicines,  and  food,  and  a  hospital 
room  and  nursery,  and  ever  so  many 
half-nude,  shiny  black  piccaninnies 
playing  about.  The  shaded,  cool  house 
of  the  adminiRtrator  or  superintendent, 
where  the  plantation  doctor,  mounted 
on  a  big  American  horse,  was  paying  a 
morning  visit,  was  also  picturesc^ue. 

But  you  will  be  a  long  while  in  Ha- 
vana before  you  will  have  seen  all  these 
curious  sights.  Havana  itself  is  a 
mine  of  pleasure  and  a  museum  of  cu- 
riosities. You  will  not  care  to  bustle 
around  when  you  get  there  as  you  do 
in  America,  or  Switzerland,  or  Canada. 
The  very  atmosphere  bids  you  rest  and 
enjoy  yourself.  And  not  only  that,  it 
is  medicinal,  curative,  and  strengthen- 
ing. Here  are  men  and  women,  almost 
crippled  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States  by  rheumatism,  now  forgetful 
of  their  ailment  and  its  vanished  pains. 
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Here  throafc  and  lung  troubles,  no 
longer  harassed  by  damp  breezes  and 
sadden  changes  of  temperature,  are 
cured  without  medicine  in  a  month, 
after  the  best  physicians  ut  home  have 
failed  to  remove  them.  Here  is  a  cli- 
mate as  reliable  as  the  coming  of  day 
and  night,  never  as  cool  as  springtime 
in  England  or  as  hot  as  midsummer  in 
London.  When  snow  and  ice  bind  up 
all  nature  in  our  country  the  theimom- 
eter  daily  points  to  65°  or  70''  in  Ha- 
vana ;  the  grass  and  cane  and  foliage 
are  brilliantly  green,  the  flowers  are 
blooming,  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the 
birds  are  chanting  in  the  boughs,  and 
dav  and  night  succeed  day  and  night 
under  a  sky  seldom  even  flecked  by 
clouds.  The  winter  passes,  the  eprincr 
comes,  and  the  mercury  slowly  rises  5"^ 
to  10%  and  75°  to  80°  is  the  tempera- 
ture. The  foliage  takes  on  a  darker 
green,  the  cane  is  harvested,  the  fruit 
18  plucked,  and  the  country  sides  grow 
slightly  brown  for  need  of  the  long- 
awaited  rain.  When  May  is  well  ush- 
ered in  the  heat  comes,  and  those  Cu- 
bans who  can  afford  it,  together  with 
those  Americans  who  are  able  to  enjoy 
perpetual  summer,  quit  the  verdant 
isle  for  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Then  the  rainy  season  begins,  and  the 
days  are  very  hot  by  contrast  wiih  the 
cool  breezy  nights. 

From  October  until  May  Havana  is 
an  earthly  paradise  for  tired  or  ill  or 
weak  or  pleasure-loving  Americans, 
and  thousands  who  go  there  are  satis- 
fied not  to  leave  it  except  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Unceasing  is  the  inter- 
est one  feels  in  this  strange  city.  Hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day  may  be 
spent  in  that  climate,  seated  before" the 
hotel,  or  at  one's  bedroom  window,  or 
on  a  balcony,  merely  watching  the  odd 
scenes  constantly  spread  to  the  gaze. 
Soldiers  in  uniforms  of  a  sort  of  blue 

{'ean,  and  with  broad-brimmed  straw 
lats,  are  as  numerous  here  as  horses  in 
New  York.  They  pass  in  couples, 
squads,  or  companies.  The  music  of 
their  bands  rouses  you  in  the  morning 
and  soothes  you  at  night.  There  are 
four  sorts  of  policemen,  and  in  the 
lazy  mood  you  will  possess  it  will  inter- 
est yon  for  many  days  to  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish one  sort  from  another  and  the 
name  that  each  sort  goes  by.     Do  not 


let  their  presence  mar  your  anticipa- 
tions. They  will  not  tionble  you. 
You  wi^l  be  as  free  from  interference 
or  restraint  in  Havana  as  in  London 
— far  freer.  They  still  maintain  the 
useless,  old-fogey  night  watch,  com- 
posed of  men  in  glazed  hats  and  dark 
uniforms,  each  equijjped  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  carrying  a  staff  something 
like  a  boat-hook  and  a  spear  combined. 
The  lumbering  carts,  the  long  trains  of 
horses  or  mules  coming  in  from  the 
country  laden  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
jerked  beef,  or  whatnot :  the  milkmen 
carrving  the  milk  in  little  cans  packed 
away  in  panniers  on  a  horse's  back  ; 
the  butchers  vending  their  meat  from 
wagons  with  lattice- work  sides;  the 
Chinese  carrying  their  wares  balanced 
at  the  ends  of  a  pole  upon  one  shoul- 
der, like  animated  scales  moving 
through  the  streets  ;  the  childn-n  sell- 
ing "  panalos" — little  cakes  of  flaky 
sugar,  to  be  melted  in  a  glass  of  water 
and  drank  :  a  habit  which  reminds  one 
of  the  old  saying  that,  **  for  those  who 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  one  would  think 
that  would  be  just  tho  sart  of  thing 
they  would  like."  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  queer  sights.  Very  inter- 
esting, also,  are  the  thin  but  swift  lit- 
tle Cuban  horses  ;  and,  whether  you 
will  or  not,  the  vendors  of  lottery  tick- 
ets will  claim  your  attention.  In  the 
street,  in  the  store,  at  your  meals,  at 
your  window,  in  the  cars — in  short, 
wherever  you  are,  except  when  you  are 
in  a  private  house  or  in  your  bed — 
these  remarkably  enterprising  peddlers 
will  plead  with  you  to  try  your  luck. 
Chances  in  several  lotteries  ore  sold  in 
Havana— viz.  the  Havana,  Madrid, 
Kentucky,  Mexico,  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  a  large  semi-idle  portion  of  the 
population  hawk  the  tickets  about. 
The  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  whose 
brands  are  world  famous,  are  objects 
of  interest  to  the  tourist,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  not  averse  to  exhibiting 
their  establishments.  The  deft  touch 
and  rapid  movement  of  the  skilful 
Cuban  cigarmakers  is  interesting  to 
most  persons,  and  the  modern  ma- 
chinery for  turning  out  thousands  of 
cigarettes  in  an  hour  would  surprise  a 
professional  machinist. 
'Then  there  is  the  Carnival  period 
b'bfore  Lent,  when  all  Havana  lends 
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itself  to  jollity,  and  visitors  have  many 
opportunities  to  observe  the  Cuban 
dancing — a  dreamy  sort  of  pontry  mate- 
rialized. Sundays  are  observed  rather 
as  feast  days  than  solemn  occasions  ; 
and  then  the  bull-dghts,  theatres,  cir- 
cusy  and  opera  may  be  enjoyed,  as  well 


as  the  evening  music  in  the  park.  And 
all  the  time  one  is  certain  to  enjoy 
good  food,  luscious  fruits,  excellent  at- 
tendance, and  the  kindness  of  a  very 
polite  and  hospitable  community. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Thk  conditions  under  which  mission- 
ary work  is  carried  on  in  China  are 
peculiar,  and  are  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  never  visited 
the  country  and  been  brongiit  into 
personal  contact  with  the  Chinese. 
The  ])opu1ation  is  divided  into  two 
sharply  defined  classes,  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor  ;  the  middle  classes, 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  most 
other  countries,  are  in  China  an  insig- 
nificant quantity.  But  though  the 
poor  with  all  their  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition are  the  more  amenable  to 
external  influences,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  bad,  they  betray,  in  common  with 
their  rulers,  a  most  rooted  aversion  to 
foreigners.  The  days  of  Chinese  ex- 
clusiveness  have  departed,  never,  we 
believe,  to  return  ;  but  the  supreme 
self  complacency  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  their  lofty  pretentions,  their 
affectation  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
more  or  less  beneficent  power,  are  still 
one  of  their  most  striking  characteris- 
tics, and  while  naturally  more  marked 
in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  official 
class,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  most 
wretched  coolie  who  loads  a  ship's 
bunkers  with  coal.  The  latter's  inborn 
animosity  toward  strangers  does  not  of 
course  show  itself  much  outside  China, 
where  the  conditions  are  naturally  re- 
versed. It  rather  develops  into  an 
unnttered  contempt,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  get  the  better  of  the  foreigner 
in  every  conceivable  way,  even  if  it  be 
only  in  the  washing  of  linen^  In  China 
itself  this  animosity  is  fanned  and  kept 
alive  by  the  expressed  contempt  and 
the  active  opposition  of  the  governing 
classes.  For  among  his  many  good 
and  bad  qualities  the  average  China- 
man possesses  that  of  being  quick  to 
take  a  hint.  If  his  masters  are  passive 
(which  is  not  often  the  case)  in  their 


attitude  toward  Europeans,  he  also  is 
passive  :  if  his  masters  show  active  dis- 
like, he  does  the  same  ;  and  the  result 
is  in  its  mildest  form  the  flinging  of 
mud  and  stones,  and  in  its  worst  such 
outbreaks  as  that  which  occurred  the 
other  day  at  Kucheng.  This  outbreak 
supplies  us  with  a  good  illustration  of 
the  quality  to  which  we  have  referred. 
When  the  lawless  classes  in  one  city, 
instigated  by  official  sanction,  commit 
outrages  with  impunity,  their  friends 
in  other  cities  are  always  ready  to 
emulate  their  example.  l4ad  the  Gov- 
ernment promptly  ordered  an  o])en  in- 
quest without  fear  or  favor  at  Kucheng, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  at 
Foochow  nor  fear  of  any  at  Canton. 

China,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  a 
very  ancient  civilization  and  a  very 
high  moral  code.  It  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
light  of  Christianity  hus  been  carried 
there.  Confucianism  has  no  doubt 
wrought  much  good  in  its  time,  but  it 
has  outlived  its  moral  power  ;  its  body 
is  there  still,  but  such  soul  as  it  had 
seems  to  have  departed  out  of  it.  Con- 
fucius threw  no  light  on  any  of  the 
questions  which  have  a  world-wide  and 
eternal  interest  ;  he  giivo  no  real  im- 
pulse to  religion  ;  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  progress.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, as  if  Dr.  Legge's  prophecy  that 
his  influence  would  wane  is  likelv  soon 
to  be  fulfilled.  Putting  Christianity 
aside  for  the  moment,  China  would  as- 
suredly fare  better  if  she  followed  out 
her  great  philosopher's  principles.  It 
is  because  her  people  preach  so  glibly 
of  morality  and  virtue,  and  neglect  to 
practise  them,  that  the  Empire  is  the 
morally  rotten  body  that  we  see  it  to 
be.  The  assumption  of  universal  phil- 
anthropy and  far-reaching  philosophic 
principles^  which  are  brought  out  oven 
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in  all  the  official  dooaments,  must  ap- 
pear to  any  straightforward  man  to  be 
the  very  apotheosis  of  cant,  when  these 
high  professions  are  viewed  in  the  light 
of  actual  accomplishment.  Even  their 
teacliers,  with  all  their  ma^oiticent 
platitudes,  were  extremely  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded  men.  It  has  been 
said  of  them,  and  said  ris^htlv,  that 
they  knew  nothing  outside  China,  that 
they  had  no  imagination,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  learn.  The  Empire  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven  was  enough  for 
them,  and  satisfied  their  highest  aspira- 
tions. To  such  men,  and  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  such  men,  what  did  it  signify 
what  the  Fan  Kwei,  the  Foreign  Dev- 
ils, thought  or  did,  so  long  as  they  kept 
away  and  gave  no  trouble  ;  or,  if  they 
were  bound  to  come,  so  long  as  they 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor  by  performing  the  recognized 
ceremonies?  It  is  easy,  when  one  has 
grasped  the  real  situation,  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  educated  Chi- 
nese to  Christian  missions.  ''  Who 
are  these  barbarian  beasts,"  they  ask, 
*^  that  thej  should  aspire  to  lead  us 
into  the  right  paths?  They  send  us 
for  their  own  benefit  a  poisonous  drug  ; 
where  is  their  benevolence?  They 
send  their  fleets  and  armies  to  despoil 
other  nations  ;  what  becomes  of  their 
pretensions  to  rectitude?"  They  allow 
men  and  women  to  mix  in  society  and 
to  walk  arm-in  arm  through  the  streets  ; 
where  is  their  morality  ?  They  reject 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  kings  ; 
where  is  their  wisdom  ?  Deficient, 
therefore,  in  four  out  of  the  five  cardi- 
nal virtues,  how  can  these  barbarians 
expect  to  reform  others?"  We  have 
seen  this  argument  advanced  in  a  score 
or  more  of  Chinese  tracts.  Will  any 
one,  who  has  been  in  the  country  and 
studied  the  people  for  even  a  brief 
space  of  time,  say  that  he  has  never 
heard  the  same  argument  advanced  by 
his  native  friends? 

It  must  be  apparent  that,  under  such 
adverse  conditions  as  these,  the  task  of 
our  missionaries  in  China  is  an  un- 
osually  difficult  one ;  and  it  is  most 
creditable  to  their  zeal  and  to  the  fer- 
Tor  o|  their  convictions  that  these  ex- 
ceptional difficulties  should  have  even 
increased  theip  numbers.  Bringing 
the   bean  ties  of    Christianity    to    the 


heart  of  a  Chinese  is  a  vastly  different 
matter  from  bringing  the  same  to,  let 
us  say,  a  South  Sea  Islander.  In  the 
one  instance  you  have  a  gross  and  idola- 
trous savage,  who  more  often  than  not 
has  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  a  white 
man,  provided  he  is  not  a  trader  ; 
when  you  have  gained  that  savage's 
good-will,  half  the  battle  for  Christi- 
anity has  been  won.  In  China  you 
have  a  people  whose  settled  conviction 
it  is  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  your 
presence  there  is  to  kill  thenx  off  and 
confiscate  their  property  ;  who  hardly 
discriminate  between  missionaries  and 
other  Western  people,  but  class  them 
all  in  the  one  hated  category  of  For- 
eigners ;  and  who  have  their  own  strik- 
ing religious  beliefs  and  lites.  The 
predominant  religion  of  Taouism  is 
consecrated  by  the  practice  of  centuries 
and  the  adhesion  of  their  own  fore- 
fathers, fioth  these  considerations 
count  for  much,  count  for  everything, 
in  fact,  with  the  Chinese.  They  are 
the  most  conservative  nation  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  strict  in  the  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors.  Their  con- 
servatism is  proverbial  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  their  most  grievous  charges  against 
our  civilization^  and  our  pretensions 
to  teach  them  a  more  excellent  way, 
that  we  bury  our  progenitors  in  cheap 
deal  coffins,  and  do  not  so  much  as 
offer  sacrifice  to  their  manes  or  provide 
them  with  the  fare  to  the  next  world. 
No  one,  of  course,  ever  made  the  mis- 
take of  expecting  the  T'sung-li-Yam^*n 
to  co-operate  with  the  propagandists 
from  the  West  in  their  endeavors  to 
introduce  Christianity.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  central  Government  could  do 
much,  even  were  it  ever  so  well  dis- 
posed. The  country  is  too  large,  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
lying provinces  are  too  slow  and  primi- 
tive to  make  the  thing  possible,  even 
granted  the  good  intentions  ;  and  the 
pood  intentions  are  notoriously  want- 
ing. It  required  the  energetic  reprisals 
of  the  European  Governments  for  the 
cruel  massacre  of  Tientsin  in  1870  to 
convince  the  T'sung-li-Yamen  of  the 
advisability  of  giving  something  more 
substantial  than  a  mere  promise  of  pro- 
tection to  foreigners,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  broken  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.    In  connection  with  those  mas- 
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sacres  the  Government  issued  a  memo- 
randam  deOning  its  attitude  toward 
the  missionaries.  It  professed  no  hos- 
tility to  them  or  to  the  object  which 
brought  them  to  the  country  ;  but  it 
complained, — and  the  charge  was  lev- 
elled more  particularly  against  the  Ro- 
man ('atholic  missionaries,  who  were 
specifically  named— that  the  converts 
were  not  drawn  from  a  moral  class. 
The  result,  it  aftirmed,  was  that  this 
boasted  religion  had  come  to  be  thought 
lightly  of  among  the  more  resj>ectal>le 
members  of  the  community.  Its  un- 
popularity had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  converts,  who, 
'*  relying  upon  the  intiuence  of  the 
missionaries,  oppress  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  common  people  [those  who 
had  not  accepted  Christianity]  ;"  and 
yet  more  by  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  who,  when  col- 
lisions occurred  between  Christians  and 
the  others,  invariably  upheld  the  for- 
mer in  their  conflict  with  the  authori- 
ties. *'  This  indiscriminating  enlist- 
ment of  proselytes,"  they  went  on, 
"  has  gone  so  far  that  the  rebels  and 
criminals  of  China,  pettifoggers  and 
mischief-makers,  and  such  like,  take 
refuge  in  the  profession  of  Christianity 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  disorder. 
This  has  deeply  dissatisfied  the  peoiile, 
and  their  dissatisfaction,  long  felt, 
grows  into  animosity,  and  their  ani- 
mosity into  deadly  hostility.  The  pop- 
ulations of  different  localities  ...  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  distinction 
between  [different  religious  propagan- 
dists among]  the  nations  of  the  West. 
They  include  them  all  under  the  one 
denomination  of  foreigners,  and  thus 
any  serious  collision  that  occurs  com- 
promises all  foreigners  in  China.'*  To 
control  the  missionaries,  and  to  pre- 
vent so  far  as  possible  any  troubles  be- 
tween them  and  the  populace,  the 
T'sung-li-Yamen  submitted  eight  arti- 
cles to  the  following  effect :  (1^  the 
Yu-Ying  Tang:,  or  infant  asylums, 
should  be  abolished,  or  failing  that, 
the  sphere  of  their  labors  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  children  of  native  Chris- 
tians unable  to  rear  them  ;  (2)  women 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  chapels  (or  establish- 
ments), nor  should  female  missionaries 
be  allowed  in  China ;  (3)  missionaries 


residing  in  China  should  be  amenable 
to  Chinese  law  and  usage  ;  (4)  where 
Chinese  and  foreigners  lived  together 
in  the  same  locality,  the  one  law  should 
be  impartially  administered  to  both  ; 
(5)  the  passports  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, authorizing  them  to  proceed 
to  any  province  to  preach  and  teach, 
should  state  distinctly  and  precisely 
the  province  and  the  prefecture  ;  (G) 
before  accepting  any  man  as  a  convert, 
missionaries' should  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  his  moral  character  ;  (7)  mission- 
aries  should  be  forced  to  obey  the  es- 
tablished laws  (or  lespect  the  dignity) 
of  China  ;  (8)  the  authorities  should, 
'Mn  the  interests  of  [>eace/*  be  con- 
sulted on  the  question  of  purchasing 
land  for  the  erection  of  chapels,  etc  , 
and  (he  missionaries  should  not  have 
the  right  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
any  chapel  they  might  be  pleased  to 
indicate. 

There  are  two  or  three  interesting 
questions  in  regard  to  these  proposals. 
Let  it  be  stated  at  once  that  the  tirst, 
fifth,  and  eighth  did  not  concern  Brit- 
ish Protestant  missions,  it  was  point- 
ed out  at  the  time  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities by  Lord  Granville  that  con- 
verts, simply  by  becoming  converts, 
were  not  exempted  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  natural  allegiance  or 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. This  disposed  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  missionaries  upheld  their 
converts  in  their  opposition  to  the  rul- 
ing powers.  As  to  the  charge  that  na- 
tive rogues  were  attracted  to  the  Chris- 
tian fold  by  the  prospect  of  making 
profit  out  of  their  professed  conversion. 
It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  something 
in  it,  though  not  so  much  as  the 
T'sungli-Yamen  tried  to  make  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  troubles  our  mis- 
sionaries have  to  encounter  wherever 
they  go  ;  but,  even  if  we  had  not  am- 
ple proof  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
a  monstrous  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  ranks  of  converts  were  made  up 
even  largely  of  the  criminal  classes. 
We  have  yet  to  be  persuaded,  moreover, 
that  the  missionaiies  do  not  well  to 
bestow  particular  attention  upon  these 
classes.  As  for  the  implication  of  con- 
nivance between  the  missionaries  and 
the  pettifoggers,  etc.,  to  defeat  .the 
ends  of  Chinese  justice,  that  also  is  an 
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assampiion  altogether  unwarranted. 
Here  and  there  may  possibly  be  found 
a  teacher  with  ranch  zeal  and  little 
discretion,  who  deals  less  delicately 
than  he  might  with  Chinese  prejudices  ; 
but  if  there  has  ever  been  any  inter- 
ference, and  that  has  still  to  be  proved, 
it  has  n^ver  gone  further  than  a  pro- 
test against  some  glaring  wrong  or 
some  diabolical  cruelty  aimed  at  a  na- 
tive for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  Chinese  punish- 
ments cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  world 
for  brutality.  Much  odium,  ha\iDg 
its  origin  in  the  disapproval  of  the 
Mandarius  and  in  the  sneers  and  in- 
nuendoes of  the  Taouist  priests,  at- 
taches to  a  convert  to  Christianity  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  under  the  immediate 
wing  of  the  missionaries,  his  lot  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  hard  one.  But  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  China  is  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  the  native 
converts.  If  proof  be  required,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Consu- 
lar investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
outbreaks  at  Wuhu  and  Wuhsueh  in 
1891.  Missionary  reports  may  possi- 
bly be  partial,  but  this  ofhcial  docu- 
ment is  not.  It  proves,  beyond  doubt, 
that  in  the  riots  at  the  latter  place, 
when  a  Wesleyan  minister  named  Ar- 
gent and  an  Imperial  Customs  otiicer 
named  Green  were  killed,  the  natives 
attached  to  the  various  missions  per- 
formed excellent  service  in  protecting 
the  European  ladies  and  children  from 
the  fury  of  their  countrymen. 

The  second  of  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  T'sung-li-Yamen  is  very 
curious  and  significant.  It  is  an  offence 
to  Chinese  propriety  that  men  and 
women  should  associate  freely ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  latter  going  about  the 
country  and  penetrating  into  strange 
houses  is  utterly  repugnant  to  them. 
Personally,  though  they  are  undoubt- 
edly of  much  value  in  the  conduct  of 
the  missions,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  prevalent  impression  as  to 
their  moral  character, — or  to  put  it 
bluntly  their  want  of  moral  character 
— militates  very  powerfully  against 
their  influence  for  good.  Curiously 
enoiigh,  women  were  the  involuntary 
caases  of  the  massacres  at  Tientsin  and 
at  Wuhaaeh  in  1891,  and  of  the  dis- 


turbances at  Wuhu  in  the  month  (May) 
preceding  the  affair  at  Wuhsueh.  It 
is  fair  to  state  here  that  it  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  attached 
to  the  French  Catholic  missions  which 
stirred  the  popular  fury  in  each  in- 
stance. Among  the  many  singular  su- 
perstitions of  the  Chinese  people  is  one 
which  corresponds  closely  to  the  miau- 
mai  of  the  Hindoos  ;  a  belief  that  West- 
ern physicians  use  the  eyes,  brains,  and 
hearts  of  infants  in  the  concoction  of 
their  medicines  and  of  those  magical 
potions  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  kill  off  the  inhab- 
itants of  China  preparatory  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  land.  This  absurd 
belief  probably  originated  from  their 
own  practices  in  this  direction.  The 
Chinese,  as  their  law-books  show,  are 
firm  believers  in  witchcraft  l)y  spells 
and  drugs,  and  those  parts  of  the  hu- 
man frame  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  frequently  employed  by  them  in 
the  way  of  medicines  ;  a  practice,  by 
the  way,  not  unknown  in  our  own  coun- 
try even  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  of  the  great  works  of  the  Sisters 
was  the  saving  of  infant  life.  Female 
babies  in  China  are  held  in  very  poor 
estimation,  and  are  frequently  thrown 
out  to  die  or  given  away  to  any  persons 
so  misguided  as  to  desire  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  object  of  the  Sis- 
ters was  in  every  way  commendable. 
They  sought  to  prevent  a  deplorable 
waste  of  human  life  ;*  or,  if  their  care 
could  not  avail  to  save  the  poor  little 
wasted  bodies,  they  sought  at  least  to 
save  their  souls.  They  gathered  into 
their  infant  asylums  all  the  children 
they  could  find.  It  was  proved  that 
their  methods  were  not  always  beyond 
reproach,  but  the  end,  they  argued, 
justified  any  moans.  The  deaths  were 
very  numerous,  not  unnaturally,  con- 
sidering the  neglected  condition  of  the 
children  when  received.  A  rumour 
spread  that  the  Foreign  Devils  were 
employing  professional  kidnappers. .to 
obtain  infants  for  the  sake  of  their 
eyes,  hearts,  and  brains.  The  edu- 
cated classes  are,  in  all  that  pertains  to 
physiological  knowledge,  as  ignorant 
and  86  superstitious-  as  the  common 
people.  The  popular  rage  broke  out ; 
some  bodies,  which  were  exhumed, 
seemed  to  afford  confirmation  of  tho 
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charges  ;  the  official  classes  and  the 
secret  societies  fanned  the  flame  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  every  French  man 
and  woman  in  Tientsin  were  killed, 
and  all  the  properly  belonging  to  them 
and  to  their  mission  destroyed.  The 
nuns  were  subjected  to  foul  outrage 
after  death,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  Peiho  river.  The  French 
were  virtually  the  only  sufferers',  though 
some  Kussiun  property  was  damaged 
and  two  Russians  killed  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  PVench  ;  but 
the  prompt  action  of  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives at  Pekin,  a  little  further 
up  the  river,  frightened  the  T*sung-li- 
Yanien,  and  the  riots  were  quelled. 

The  old  story  about  Knai-tse,  or 
baby-stealers,  was,  as  we  have  hinted, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outbreak  at  Wuhu 
on  May  12th,  1891,  and  of  the  out- 
break at  Wuhsueh  on  Juno  5th  follow- 
ing. The  Koloa-IIui,  one  of  the  many 
secret  societies  with  which  China  is 
honeycombed,  was  an  active  instigator 
of  the  former,  and  probably  also  of  the 
latter.  A  proclamation  was  posted 
about  the  streets  of  Wuhu  after  the 
riot,  in  which  direct  reference  was 
made  to  the  allegations  of  kidnapping 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbances. 
In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  troubles 
at  Wuhsueh,  we  will  quote  the  de[)osi- 
tion  of  a  native  Christian  named  llsiung 
Chialien,  servant  to  Air.  Warren,  as 
taken  before  Consul  Gardner  of  Han- 
kow. 

At  about  six  in  the  evetiing  of  the  5th  of 
Jnne,  a  Cbinaniau  was  seen  in  Wulisaeh  carry- 
ing four  Chiuese  female  babies.  He  was 
asked  what  he  was  doing  with  them.  He 
said  he  was  taking  them  down  to  Kiukiang, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  to  be  made 
into  medicine.  I  saw  the  man  and  the  ba- 
bies ;  they  were  just  outside  the  Wesle\an 
mission.  The  people  attacked  the  man.  The 
man  said  he  came  from  Kwang-chi.  \Vhen 
the  people  attacked  the  man  he  escaped  to 
the  Lung  Ping-sze's  official  residence,  and 
told  the  LuDg  Ping  sze  that  he  was  taking  the 
children  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  be 
educated,  they  being  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  There  was  a  mob  around  Lung 
Ping's  residence.  He  told  the  mob  that  if 
any  of  them  wanted  to  make  a  complaint 
against  the  man  he  must  enter  his  name  for- 
mally on  the  charge-sheet.  No  one  would 
give  his  name  as  plaintiff.  The  Lung  Ping-sze 
thereupon  refused  to  take  action,  and  said 
the  man  might  take  the  children  to  Kiukiang. 
When  the  man  got  outside  the  mob  again  at- 
tacked him,   and  one  of  the  children   was 


crushed  to  death.  The  children  were  all  un- 
der one  year  old  ;  the  dead  child  was  opposite 
the  Wesleyan  mission.  Some  one  suggested 
that  the  Wesleyan  missionHries  were  going  to 
make  medicine  of  it,  and  then  the  Wesleyan 
mission  was  attacked.  The  door  of  Mrs. 
Protheroe's  house  was  broken  open,  and  after- 
ward Mrs.  Roden's  house  was  attacked.  The 
mob  broke  tirst  into  the  pantry,  upset  the 
lamps,  which  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  then 
broke  into  the  sitting-room  and  set  that  room 
on  fire.  They  beat  the  three  ladies,  and  one 
of  the  mob  seized  one  of  ^Irs.  Protheroe's 
children.  I  got  the  child  away.  The  ladies 
and  children  escaped  to  the  residence  of  the 
Makowsoe,  who  refused  them  admittance. 
Afterward  they  ran  to  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
a  poor  person  allowed  them  to  hide  in  his 
hut.  Only  two  (Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Rodcn) 
hid  in  the  hut.  Mrs.  Protheroe  and  three 
children  got  to  the  YamCn  on  the  Weh  Fn. 
On  the  way  to  the  Yamen  I  met  Mr.  Argent 
and  Mr.  Green,  and  begged  them  to  tarn 
back,  as  every  one  had  left  the  W^esleyan  mis- 
sion, but  they  would  not.  When  they  got 
near  the  chapel  Mr.  Argent  tried  to  take  ref- 
uge in  a  shoemaker's  shop.  The  mob  de- 
stroyed the  shop  and  struck  Mr.  Argent  o^er 
the  head,  and  gave  him  a  severe  wound.  I 
said  to  the  mob,  *'  Don't  strike  the  foreigner  ; 
strike  me."  The  shoemaker  asked  the  mob 
not  to  strike  Mr.  Argent  in  his  shop.  The 
mob  then  dragged  Mr.  Argent  into  the  street, 
and  killed  him.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Green  ran 
into  a  pond  near.  He  was  in  the  pond  aboat 
two  hours  The  mob  said  if  he  would  come 
out  they  would  not  beat  him.  He  came  oni, 
and  they  beat  him  to  death  with  stones. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  foreigners 
which  the  Chinese  populace  hales  more 
than  another  it  is  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. The  Fatliers  have  always  been 
Tery  active,  and  the  nuns,  as  we  have 
hinted,  have  not  always  been  carefal 
to  consider  Chinese  susceptibilities  or 
to  conceal  their  abhorrence  of  the 
wholesale  murders  of  female  infants  ; 
they  probably  never  realized  that  they 
were  seriously  credited  with  collecting 
children  to  make  medicine  of  th^m. 
But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  propagandists  are  the 
only  ones  suspected  of  these  practices. 
As  we  have  said,  the  bulk  of  the  Chi- 
nese make  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
tween  any  of  the  Western  nations  or 
between  different  religious  sects  ;  to 
tliem  all  are  interlopers  with  but  one 
aim,  the  confiscation  of  Chinese  lands 
for  their  own  special  benefit.  The 
deposition  of  llsiung,  which  was  proved 
to  be  in  every  particular  true,  shows 
how  quick  a  mob  is  to  level  the  epithet 
baby-stealers  against  all  foreigners  in- 
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discriminately.  That  tbo  latest  series 
of  riots  had  its  origin  in  the  usual  way 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Canton 
Correspondent  of  TJie  Daily  News. 
*'  A  day  or  two  before  the  work  of  de- 
struction commenced,"  he  wrote  on 
July  17th,  *'  an  anonymous  placard 
was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Cheng-tu 
city,  warning  the  people  not  to  let 
their  children  go  into  the  streets,  as 
the  foieigners  were  on  the  hunt  for 
them,  desiring  to  kidnap  and  kill  them 
that  they  might  obtain  an  extract  from 
their  bodies  to  manufacture  foreign 
drugs.  This  was  the  lighting  of  the 
fuse.  When  the  riot  was  in  full  ca- 
reer, the  Taotai  put  out  this  proclama- 
tion, using  some  of  the  very  words  of 
the  previous  placard  :  *  We  have  ob- 
tained unquestionable  proof  that  these 
foreigners  do  beguile  and  kidnap  small 
children.  But  you  soldiers  and  people, 
don't  get  too  excited.  As  for  us,  we 
will  show  no  mercy  to  these  kidnappers 
when  we  get  hold  of  them.'  "  And  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Owen,  a 
member  of  the  London  Mission,  print- 
ed in  The  Manchester  Ouardian  of  Au- 
gust 20th,  is  to  the  same  effect.  ''  In 
Chen-tu  [Cheng-tu],  long  before  the 
riot,  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  the  for- 
eigners were  in  circulation.  Condensed 
milk  was  shown  round  as  the  brains  of 
Chinese  children,  prepared  for  the  dev- 
ilish appetite  of  the  foreigner.  Qela- 
tino,  of  native  manufacture  and  eaten 
by  the  people  themselves,  when  found 
in  a  mission-building  was  said  to  be 
the  essence  of  Chinese  children,  who 
had  been  boiled  down  to  procure  the 
jelly.  Blood-stains  were  said  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  mission- premises. 
A  Chinese  child  was  reported  to  have 
had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  for- 
eigner.*' Mr.  Owen  was  at  Cheng  tu, 
so  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  from 
what  he  has  himself  seen  and  heard. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Cheng-tu  mission- 
aries, after  much  trouble,  managed  to 
fet  a  small  escort  of  soldiers  to  Chung- 
ing ;  and  he  adds  that,  up  to  the 
time  his  letter  was  written,  twelve 
cities  and  towns,  in  some  of  which 
there  were  as  many  as  four  missionary 
societies  at  work,  had  been  visited  by 
the  rioters  and  the  missions  sacked. 
All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  series  of  riots,  beginning 


at  Cheng-tu  and  endin?  at  Enchcng, 
in  which  the  liev.  R.  \V.  Stewart  and 
others  lost  their  lives,  had  their  origin 
in  the  stories  of  baby-stealing.  The  fact 
that  some  female  missionaries  were 
killed  is  almost  sutficient  proof  of  that. 
The  close  resemblance  between  the 
document  posted  at  Cheng-tu  and  pre- 
vious proclamations  which  have  herald- 
ed previous  outbreaks  points  to  a  com- 
mon agency.  This  agency  is  that  of 
the  secret  societies.  We  know  already 
that  the  Vegetarian  Society,  as  it  is 
called,  instigated  the  attack  at  Ku- 
cheng.  The  placard  which  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  the  Wuhu  in  May,  1801, 
enumerating  charges  of  kidnapping 
and  recommending  the  people  to  rise 
as  one  man  on  a  certain  da}*,  and  com- 
pletely destroy  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missions  on  Yihchishan,  was  the  work 
of  the  Koloa-Uni,  another  secret  soci- 
ety with  identical  ai:iis  ;  and  after  full 
investigation  by  Consul  Gardner,  it 
seems  indubitable  that  the  wretched 
business  at  Wuhsueh  was  organized  by 
the  same  society,— that  is  to  say,  it 
suborned  the  villain  who  carried  the 
four  babies  througli  the  streets,  and 
set  a  native  woman  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  on  the  pretext  that  the  Sisters 
had  stolen  her  children.  These  secret 
societies  are  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful bodies  with  very  definite  aims,  and 
the  Mandarins  and  other  ofiicials  are 
either  members  of  them  or  are  in 
strong  sympathy  with  their  objects. 
Whatever  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
societies,  one  and  all  have  the  same 
ultimate  purpose,  to  foment  an  insur- 
rection which  will  lead  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  alien  dynasty  wMiich  rules  them, 
and  of  the  hated  barbarians  from  the 
West  who  are  endeavoring  to  elbow 
them  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
apathy  of  the  Mandarins  in  punishing 
rioters,  and  their  marked  disinclina- 
tion to  afford  protection  to  mission- 
aries, are  both  referable  to  their  own 
anti-foreign  sympathies  and  to  their 
fear  of  the  summary  vengeance  of  the 
secret  societies.  The  Chinese  have  a 
mania  for  plotting  on  the  quiet,  and 
probably  it  is  only  their  constitutional 
dislike  to  strong  action  that  has  pre- 
vented a  general  uprising. 
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The  case  for  missions  in  GhiDa  was 
stated  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  time 
of  the  Kiieheng  riots,  hy  Mr.  Engene 
Stock,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  ;  and  no 
one  probahly,  save  those  who  are  en- 
tirely inimical  to  all  missionary  effort, 
will  deny  the  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ments, or  fail  to  recognize  the  logic  of 
the  position  of  the  Christian  Churches 
in  fulfilling  the  injunction  of  their 
Master.  One  need  not  describe  this 
attitude  in  detail,  becanse  it  is  sufli- 
ciently  well  understood  both  by  those 
who  sympathize  with  it  and  those  who 
dislike  it.  Two  points,  however,  are 
worth  particular  attention.  Ought 
women  to  be  sent  to  China?  and  are 
the  missionaries  sufficiently  careful  not 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
needlessly?  Little  can  be  added  to 
what  we  have  already  said  about  female 
missionaries ;  but  we  must  reiterate 
our  conviction,  which  will  be  shared 
by  nearly  .all  laymen  who  have  visited 
China,  that  the  hostile  feelings  they 
indisputably  excite  almost  completely 
nullify  the  good  they  would  be  capable 
of  accomplishing  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Their  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion, their  bravery  and  (as  a  general 
thing)  their  tact,  their  tireless  and  un- 
ceasing labors  in  lonely  provinces  where 
everything  but  their  own  steadfast  be- 
lief in  their  cause  tells  against  them, 
make  their  relative  failure  all  the  more 
pathetic.  Still,  badly  as  Chinese  men 
think  of  the  Western  woman  who  goes 


about  among  them  unrestrained,  the 
Chinese  women  are  more  amenable  to 
feminine  influences,  when  once  their 
natural  prejudice  has  been  removed, 
and  there  is  a  marvellously  wide  Held 
here  for  female  energy.  It  is  possible 
that  our  women  do  more  good  among 
their  own  sex  in  China  than  we  are 
generally  disposed  to  admit ;  but  it  is 
certain  their  presence  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  people  at  large,  and  until 
China  has  pioperly  awakened,  sporadic 
outbreaks  with  more  or  less  serious  re- 
sults are  inevitable.  The  other  ques- 
tion, ii8  to  the  discretion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  both  sexes,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  successive  ministers  to 
Pekin  and  of  consuls  at  the  various 
Treaty  ports  any  time  during  the  past 
thirty  years  or  more.  After  all,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  China  be- 
longs to  the  Chinese,  and  that  we, 
when  we  penetrate  beyond  the  Treaty 
ports,  are  only  received  on  sufferance. 
The  authorities  do  not  want  us  there, 
and  they  would  turn  us  out  if  they 
could  and  if  they  dared.  Given  a 
rooted  antipathy  to  foreigners  and  a 
misKionary  whose  zeal  outruns  his  dis- 
cretion, and  a  disturbance  is  the  most 
n*  tural  result  in  the  world.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  qualities  of  the  men  we 
send  out  to  preach  the  GoSipel  in  China 
that  collisions  with  the  otYicials  and 
the  people  have,  in  circumstances  tend- 
ing very  readily  to  enmity,  been  so  rela- 
tively few  and  the  converts  so  relatively 
n u  me ro us. — Macm  ilia n'  s  Magazine. 
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BY  FRANK  BANFIELD. 


DtFRiNO  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  conduct  many 
interviews — between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred in  number — as  the  representative 
of  certain  leading  London  newspa|)ers. 
The  persons  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed for  newspaper  purposes  have 
been  of  all  classes — Peers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  Colonial  Governors,  For- 
eign Princes,  famous  Journalists,  dis- 
tinguished Military  men.  Divines,  Lord 
Mayors,  and  included  among  them  are 
a  leading  Anarchist,  a  Charwoman,  an 


Undertaker,  and  a  Turncock.  I  men- ' 
tion  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  war- 
rior who  is  ostentatious  of  his  scalps, 
but  simply  in  proof  that  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  forming  opinions,  at 
first  hand,  on  the  subject  I  have  chosen 
for  this  article.  1  shall  make  no  at- 
tempt 10  dogmatize  for  others,  but  try 
to  extract,  in  my  own  way,  certain 
lessons  from  a  consideration  of  my  per- 
sonal experiences,  which  may  prove, 
I  hope,  of  general  interest. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  was  sitting  in 
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coDYersaiion  with  the  present  Tlnder- 
iSecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire. 
Mr.  Curzon  had  pansed  to  watch  me 
gpi  down  a  note.  '*  Mr.  Banfield," 
said  he  suddenly,  '*you  should  write 
shorthand."  1  said  nothing;  but  I 
was  not  of  his  opinion.  Shorthand, 
to  my  thinking,  would  be  rather  a  hin- 
drance than  an  aid  to  the  construction 
of  an  effective  interview.  Still,  Mr. 
Gurzon's  misapprehension  of  the  mat- 
ter is  not  peculiar  to  himself.  Sir 
John  Gorst,  a  few  weeks  later,  ob- 
served to  me  : 

'*  How  very  nice  it  would  be  if  pub- 
lic men  could  always  sit  down  after 
dinner  like  this,  and  deliver  their 
speeches  from  an  arm-chair  without 
tne  noise  and  heat  and  racket  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting." 

Of  course  the  notion  was  an  impossi- 
ble one,  as  many  public  men  ''read" 
vilely,  however  well  they  may  sound, 
and  would  never  have  obtained  quite 
their  present  distinction  but  for  the 
stimulus  of  an  alert,  excited,  and 
roughly  critical  audience.  Sir  John's 
idea,  however,  was  plainly  that,  as  an 
interviewer,  my  concern  was  merely 
the  reporting  of  his  utterance.  That 
was  not  my  opinion,  and  what  was  pub- 
lished was  very  much  a  conversation. 

An  interview  is  not  a  speech.  If  a 
statesman  declaim  to  one  poor  creature 
io  a  drawing-room,  his  oration  will 
probably  be  tamer  than  it  is  wont  to 
be  in  the  reading.  If  a  man  wants  to 
publish  an  allocution  of  this  kind,  he 
should  write  it  out  and  give  it  to  me, 
or  any  one  else — a  news  agency  for  ex- 
ample— and  it  will  be  ''  flimsied"  to 
most  of  the  English  daily  papers, 
whose  conductors  would,  of  course, 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  of  it  thev  would 
use.  But  in  no  sense  of  the  word  could 
such  a  performance  be  properly  classi- 
fied under  the  heading  of  the  interview. 
It  is  an  affair  of  one  person,  a  very 
Jupiter  Olympus  possibly  ;  but  an  in- 
terview is  an  affair  of  two.  Two 
brains,  two  personalities,  two  points  of 
view  come  in  visible  contact,  and,  just 
in  proportion  as  this  dual  play  is  ade- 
quately rendered,  is  the  interview 
bright  and  pleasant  reading,  or  dull 
and  lifeless  Go-operation  is  essential 
for  the  best  sort  of  interview,  by  which 
Kbw  Ssrzm.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  1. 


I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  co-operation 
which  exists  between  the  almost  auto- 
matic shorthand  clerk  and  his  master, 
but  the  temporary  alliance  of  two  in- 
telligent men  on  level  terms,  for  the 
production  of  what  is  an  article  in 
more  or  less  dialogue  form. 

Now,  among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  my  interviewees  was  a  very  different 
man  from  either  of  the  two  distin- 
guished statesmen  I  have  mentioned. 
One  of  the  most  keenly  critical  of  Lon- 
don editors  wrote  me,  with  reference 
to  the  outcome  of  my  collaboration 
with  this  person  :  ''  Many  thanks  for 
the  excellent  interview,  which  I  pub- 
lish to-day."  The  conversation  I  bad 
described  was  held  with  Signer  Enrico 
Malatesta,  a  well-known  Anarchist. 
Now,  Malatesta  contributed  as  much 
to  the  success  of  the  interview  as  I 
did.  In  fact,  for  two  hours  we  labored 
pleasantly  together,  one  wild,  rainy 
winter's  night,  in  a  small  dingy  bed- 
room at  the  top  of  three  pair  of  stairs, 
in  Islington.  We  only  paused  to  light 
our  pipes,  or  consult  a  French-English 
dictionary.  My  effort  consisted  in  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  opinr 
ions,  the  subsVatnm  of  fact  and  infer- 
ence on  which  they  rested,  while  MaW 
testa  was  most  industrious  in  patient 
endeavor  to  elucidate  himself  for  tho 
information  of  an  educated  and  highly 
intelligent  section  of  the  English  pub- 
lic. At  the  time  of  this  interview  he 
spoke  scarcely  any  English,  though  he 
had  read  a  good  deal  in  our  language. 
We  conversed  in  French,  therefore ; 
still  Malatesta  insisted  on  examining 
carefully  every  English  word  I  used  to 
render  him  ;  more  than  onoe  he  waa 
not  quite  satisfied,  and  appealed  to  bis 
dictionary  in  search  of  a  terra,  which 
expressed  his  meaning  better.  Then 
he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  hie  dis- 
covery ;  and,  of  course,  if  his  word 
would  do  at  all,  I  substituted  it  for  my 
own.  And  so  we  argued,  smoked, 
wrote  and  thumbed  our  reference-book,, 
and  the  result  was  a  real  live  conversa- 
tion, after  reading  which  no  intelligent 
man  could  fail  to  understand,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  active  section)  of  the  An- 
archists. If  Signer  Malatesta  had 
posed  against  his  mantel-piece  and  dic- 
tated a  tirade,  into  which  I  had  been 
only  permitted  to  inter jeot^  per funotorj^ 
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remarks,  instead  of  an  interesting  arti- 
cle, which  my  editor  was  glad  to  pub- 
lish,  one  might  ha^e  produced  some- 
thing turgid  and  obscure  and  dull  as 
ditch-water — a  short  oration  instead  of 
the  cream  of  an  intensely  argumenta- 
tive and  earnest  talk.  If,  in  a  few 
prefatory  words,  one  is  happy  in  indi- 
cating the  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings of  the  conversation,  no  form  of 
journalistic  literature  is  more  readable 
than  such  an  interview. 

Journalists  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  point  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  make.  Indeed,  1  have  inter- 
viewed some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  my  colleagues.  They,  of  course,  in- 
variably comprehended  that  the  inter- 
view was  a  conversation,  only  they,  as 
a  rule,  preferred  to  do  the  whole  of  it 
themselves.  **  Now  you  had  better 
ask  me  so-and-so,*^  one  would  say,  or 
**  Here  is  a  good  question  for  you  to 
put,"  and  when  I  had  obeyed,  would 
ripple  along  like  a  descriptive  article, 
or  surge  forward  like  a  strenuous  lead- 
er. I  knew  my  great  brother-in-arms 
was  showing  me  how  the  thing  ought 
to  be  done,  how  a  journalistic  master 
would  go  about  the  work.  Still,  I 
venture  to  think  that  attitude  a  mis- 
take, though  I  was  not  altogether  sorry 
to  obtain  easily  what  I  knew  would  be 
fairly  readable  copy.  Still,  I  fancy 
that  an  air  of  artificiality  pervades 
such  an  interview,  of  which  even  the 
non-journalistic  reader  is  more  or  less 
conscious,  though  he  might  be  puzzled 
to  analyze  his  perception  of  a  fact. 
Among  those  who  have  thus  rendered 
me  a  more  than  ei^oient  aid.  I  may 
mention,  in  this  connection,  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  for  that  great  man  prides  him- 
self on  being  a  journalist  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  1  arrived,  rather  later  than 
the  appointed  time,  in  order  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  the  Bishops  toward  the  Welsh  Sus- 
pensory Bill.  I  found  him  in  his  study, 
a  large  and  handsome  room,  well-lined 
with  books.  At  a  table,  littered  with 
papers  and  works  of  reference,  he  sat 
down  for  a  moment  and  carefully  con- 
sidered a  bundle  of  manuscript. 

'*  While  waiting  for  you,'*  said  he, 
**  I  have  put  together  a  few  notes  on 
the  subject." 

Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said  : — 


say  that.  Dr. 


**  Now  you  say  to  me,  don't  you, — 
'  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Welsh  Bill  ?  ' 
You  say  that,  don't  you?" 

*'Yes,"  said   I,    ^*  I  e 
Parker." 

**  Then  1  say — *  Heart  and  soul.  It 
is  right  in  its  meaning  and  right  in 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  I  am  in 
favor  of  universal  Disestablishment'  " 

And  so  we  went  through  the  whole 
interview,  which  Dr.  Parker  had  oblig- 
ingly prepared  for  me.  He  handed 
me  his  manuscript  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  his  reading.  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  subsequently  wrote 
out  a  neat  copy  of  it,  and  posted  the 
result  of  my  facile  labor  to  its  destina- 
tion. I  must  confess  to  being  rather 
amused  than  satisfied  by  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. The  practical  outcome  was  a 
dialogue  between  Dr.  Parker  and  a 
quite  imaginary  person,  devised  by 
himself.  If  we  had  collaborated  after 
the  manner  of  the  Malatesta  interview, 
I  should  have  put  the  Doctor  a  little 
more  on  the  defensive,  where  his  own 
principles  were  concerned,  and  the  in- 
terview would  have  been  less  of  a  cara- 
coling, triumphal  procession.  I  could 
have  suggested  points  which  would 
have  told  for  the  Bishops.  I  might 
have  been  demolished,  but  from  the 
clash  of  ideas,  the  verve  of  the  victori- 
ous disputant,  the  mild  protest  of  un- 
convinced defeat,  an  air  of  reality 
would  have  come  into  the  article,  in 
which  I  am  afraid  it  was  somewhat 
wanting.  In  form  it  was  all  right ; 
artistically,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  was  not 
open  to  much  criticism,  but  it  lacked 
that  essential  saving  salt  of  the  genuine 
interview,  which  redeems  it  from  the 
commonplace,  and  informs  it  with  life, 
even  when  the  literary  workmanship 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired,  namely, 
the  manifest,  unmistakable  contact  of 
two  minds,  each  looking  at  the  subject 
from  its  own  standpoint. 

If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  public 
man  to  grant  an  interview  at  all,  it  is 
certainly  worth  his  while  that  it  should 
be  done  well,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
well,  if  he  condescends  to  step  down 
from  his  pedestal,  and  co-operate  al- 
most en  colUgue  with  the  interviewer. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  interviewer,  who 
has  had  a  large  experience  in  his  craft, 
is  a  specialist.     He  is  more  likely  than 
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the  interviewee  to  understand  the  eon- 
(11  Lions  which  go  to  the  construction  of 
2i  successful  interview,  and  therefore 
he  should  be  allowed  a  tolerably  free 
hand  as  regards  form  and  arrangement. 
Personally,  of  course,  I  always  take 
stock  as  rapidly  as  I  can  of  the  inten- 
viewee  and  consult  his  humor  in  every- 
thing. After  all,  he  is  the  person  most 
intimately  concerned  with  the  success 
of  the  joint  production,  as  it  is  his 
name  with  which  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, and  not  that  of  the  interviewer, 
who  is  almost  invariably  anonymous. 
I  am  always  in  his  debt  for  the  conces- 
sion of  the  interview,  and,  if  he  wishes 
it,  he  must  be  largely  master  of  its 
manner.  I  am  only  suggesting  that 
the  wisest  plan,  after  the  original  act 
of  gracious  condescension  has  been 
committed,  is  to  forget,  for  the  brief 
hour  of  the  interview,  that  you  are 
Jupiter  and  the  other  man  a  black- 
beetle.  Don't  imagine  that  he  is  nec- 
essarily unconversant  with  affairs,  po- 
litical or  literary.  Why,  a  rising  poli- 
tician actually  explained  to  me  how  a 
most  elementary  word  should  be  spell- 
ed. Quite  of  his  own  motion  too  !  I 
was  in  no  difficulty  whatever.  In  my 
soul,  I  remember  that  I  began  to  sili- 
bate  "  Prig,*'  but  I  subdued  quickly 
the  nascent  naughtiness. 

Apart,  moreover,  from  the  question 
of  collaboration  in  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  most  eminent  specialist  gains  by 
friction  with  the  salutary  ignorance  of 
the  interviewer.  I  am  not  now  think- 
ing of  absolute  ignorance,  but  of  just 
such  a  comparative  ignorance  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  average,  fairly  well-in- 
formed general  reader.  The  specialist 
on  education  or  foreign  affairs,  or  what 
not,  is  often  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  lim- 
its both  of  the  knowledge  and  the  ig- 
norance of  even  the  general  intelligent 
public.  He  is  laboriously  clear  where 
exegesis  is  not  necessary,  and  skips 
lightly  along  where  delay  and  elucida- 
tion are  desirable.  The  interviewer, 
in  such  a  case,  if  he  takes  pleasure  in 
regarding  his  work  seriously,  will  strive 
to  play  the  part  of  interpreter  between 
omniscience  and  a  less  complete  knowl- 
edge, lie  will  ask  for  further  infor- 
mation or  for  the  clearing  up  of  a 
phrase,  just  where  the  ordinary  reader 


of  the  interview  would  like  to  do  so, 
feeling  that  the  waters  are  getting  deep 
and  dark.  He  will  point  out  what 
seems  to  him  a  flaw  in  the  line  of  rea- 
soning, so  as  to  give  the  interviewee 
an  opportunity  of  setting  himself  ri^ht 
with  the  more  critical  public,  which 
else  might  misjudge  him.  In  a  word, 
he  will  strive  to  render  the  specialist 
entirely  lucid  for  the  average  man  of 
the  world.  Now  with  all  respect  for 
specialists,  this  is  just  what  they  very 
often  are  not. 

Or  again,  take  one  of  our  pro-con- 
suls or  a  traveller,  who  is  fresh  from 
some  distant  place,  which  is  for  the 
moment  the  object  of  popular  curiosity. 
He  is  often  quite  unable  to  make  choice 
of  the  right  facts  from  among  the  mass 
of  his  experience.  He  underrates  the 
value  of  the  seemingly  trivial,  and  has 
a  vicious  tendency  toward  the  duller 
sort  of  detail.  His  life  in  England  is 
probably  spent  with  people  who  are 
also,  in  great  measure,  specialists  in 
his  branch  of  sectional  knowledge. 
His  ordinary  conversation  with  them 
assumes  a  large  amount  of  common  in- 
formation, and  so,  when  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  general  public,  he  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  filtered 
through  the  interviewer.  He  is  thus 
saved  from  the  error  either  of  talking 
as  if  the  public  knew  everything,  or  as 
if  it  knew  nothing.  Moreover,  the  in- 
terviewer should  be  instinctively  curi- 
ous about  the  same  facts  as  his  read- 
ers, and  have  them  in  his  mind  right 
through  the  conversation — almost  feel 
them  urging  him  on  to  this  or  that 
question,  and  realize  that,  for  the 
nonce,  he  is  their  responsible  mouth- 
piece as  well  as  that  of  his  paper. 

And  a  large  number  of  my  inter- 
viewees have  entered  into  the  work  of 
the  interview  in  a  thoroughly  right 
spirit.  Among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  them  was  the  late  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  the  Member  for  Walworth 
in  the  last  Parliament.  Many  people 
were  curious  to  know  precisely  on  what 
grounds  Mr.  Saunders  took  up  an  atti- 
tude of  quasi-hostility  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's second  Home  Rule  Bill.  Vari- 
ous theories  explanatory  of  the  phe- 
nomenon were  afloat  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  Although  I  had  not  previously 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
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Mr.  SaanderB,  daring  the  whole  period 
between  the  suggestion  of  the  interview 
and  its  completion,  he  was  the  amia- 
ble, conciliatory,  almost  fascinating 
collaborator.  I  could  bring  all  my 
do^s  with  me  to  our  friendly  meeting, 
and  when  I  protested  that  that  was 
too,  too  much,  his  injunction  was, 
**  Bring  *Jack."'  The  time  chosen 
was  one  when  we  might  be  sure  of  two 
hours'  quiet,  uninterrupted  tHe-d-tite 
at  Streatham.  I  can  see  him  now,  in 
his  brown  velvet  coat,  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  his  back  upon  a  couch 
in  the  dining-room  of  his  Streatham 
residence.  He  had  wheeled  me  up  an 
arm-chair  till  it  came  jast  abreast  his 
knee.  He  gave  me  carte  blanche  as  to 
time  and  questions,  received  with  meek- 
ness the  caresses  of  '^  Jack,''  who  had 
established  himself  on  a  chair  at  his 
shoulder,  in  a  word,  did  his  best  to 
make  my  work  easy  and  plain  before 
me.  And  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  man 
who  was  not  without  shrewdness  where 
journalists  were  concerned.  He  had  a 
certain  dry  humor— very  dry,  perhaps 
— and  as  he  leant  affably  upon  my  arm 
after  jthe  interview,  showing  me  round 
his  place,  there  was  the  raw  material 
of  the  smile  in  a  portion  of  his  conver- 
sation at  least.  I  was  neither  puffed 
up  nor  carried  away  by  this  cdlinerie. 
It  was  purely  the  representative  of  the 
great  paper  that  was  caressed.  The 
humble  individual  was  recoguized  as 
having  a  transitory  importance  as  an 
interpreter,  as  an  advertiser  perhaps. 
And  the  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  right. 
If  he  was  in  error  at  all  it  was  in  sup- 
posing that  the  interviewer  was  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  business-like 
considerations  that  prompted  his  ad- 
mirable attitude. 

Of  course,  the  interviewee  may  throw 
himself  into  the  interview  with  the  ex- 
hausting enthusiasm  of  the  egotist, 
which  is  very  trying,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  1  recall  another  Member  of  the 
late  Parliament,  who  kept  me  for  three 
long  hours  writing,  correcting,  re  cor- 
recting his  utterance,  till  I  was  dead 
beat.  It  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
minutes'  unbroken  concentration  on 
the  work  of  shaping  and  re-shaping  his 
views  to  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
advantage.  I  read  his  statements 
aloud  over  and  over  again  to  him,  and 


ad  nauseam^  my  own  interlarded  ob- 
servations always  causing  a  slight  trem- 
or of  impatience  to  flicker  across  his 
striking  features.  I  had  not  grudged 
the  time,  if  my  place  in  the  collabora- 
tion had  been  adequately  recognized. 
As  it  was,  I  knew  that  the  outcome  of 
all  this  straining  and  striving  for  three 
hours  would  be  depressing  for  every 
one  except  the  interviewee.  However, 
at  the  close  of  our  long  council,  a  pleas- 
,  ant  human  episode  amply  made  up  for 
the  weary  waste  of  time  I  had  had  to 
endure. 

**  You  read,  of  course,  my  speech  on 
the  Second  Beading?"  he  asked. 

'•I  am  afraid,^'  said  I,  "that  I 
missed  that  pleasure." 

'*  It  filled  more  than  a  column  of 
The  Times,^^  said  he,  and,  then  rising, 
went  over  to  a  table,  from  which  he 
took  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  question, 
brought  it  back,  opened  and  scanned 
it  with  much  satisfaction. 

**  It's  a  pity  you  haven't  read  it," 
said  he. 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it 
now,"  said  I. 

My  interviewee  began  to  read  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  well  calculated  to  brine 
out  the  beauties  of  his  oration.  I 
leaned  back  in  my  chair  meditating  a 
few  moments'  mental  rest,  but  not  ex- 
pecting the  real  refreshment  I  got.  I 
was  roused  from  a  semi-reverie  by  a 
rapturous  '*  cheers,'"  and,  looking 
quickly  at  my  interviewee,  I  saw  that 
he  was  dilating  with  the  memory  of  his 
triumph.'  He  omitted  no  *'  hear, 
hear,"  though  each  was  lightly  empha- 
sized, but  there  was  all  the  exuberance 
of  a  great  joy  in  his  rendering  of  the 
word  **  cheers."  He  seemed  so  com- 
pletely to  have  forgotten  me,  to  be  so 
utterly  absorbed  in  his  speech,  that  I 
surrendered  myself  unreservedly  to  the 
delight  of  watching  him,  and  my  facial 
expression,  I  fear,  had  become  too 
frankly  appreciative  and  indicated  too 

Clainly  my  mood  of  mind.  All  would 
ave  gone  well  but  that,  just  when  the 
peroration  was  within  measurable  dis- 
tance, two  bracketed  **  loud  cheers" 
followed  each  other  with  too  brief  an 
interval  between  them.  The  first 
'*  loud  cheers"  pleased  me  immensely, 
and  the  second  even  more  than  the 
first.     Unhappily,  at  this  moment  my 
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legislator  looked  up,  and  I  haJ  not 
time  to  coDStrain  my  features,  and 
above  all  m?  eyes  to  the  reverend  won- 
der, ave,  and  admiration  which  I  knew 
by  instinct  that  he  must  expect  to  find 
there.  I  was  saddened  at  once,  when 
I  saw  a  brilliant  blush  mantle  his  fea- 
tures. I  would  not  for  the  world 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  had 
done  me  no  harm.  In  fact,  I  had  but 
a  moment  before  been  rejoicing  with 
one  who  rejoiced,  as  I  now  reddened 
in  sympathy  with  one  who  reddened. 
It  was  a  mere  accident,  a  miscalcula- 
tion on  my  part,  that  had  done  the 
mischief.  Anyway,  the  peroration  was 
spoiled  both  for  him  and  for  me.  He 
still  went  gamely  on,  but,  as  Lord 
Byron  says, 

*'  Boal  was  wanting  there." 

There  were  no  more  **  hear,  hears," 
**  cheers,"  '*  loud  cheers,"  *' loud  and 
continued  cheering"  to  break  the  hur- 
ried delivery  of  that  masterpiece.  lie 
even  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  went 
galloping  in  at  the  finish.  When  he 
had  folded  up  The  Times,  and  I  had 
put  my  note- book  in  my  pocket,  we 
rose  to  our  feet.  After  a  moment's 
embarrassed  pause,  he  leant  forward, 
poked  me  gently  in  the  chest  with  one 
forefinger,  and  said  :  '*  You  rascal !" 
It  was  a  remark  which  one  might  have 
been  justified  in  taking  exception  to, 
but  I  understood  him  and  smiled  ap- 
preciatively. If  he  had  allowed  me  to 
conduct  the  conversation  more  in  the 
spirit  of  that  poke  in  the  chest,  it 
would  have  proved  much  better  read- 
ing, and  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  would  have  in  no  way  suffered. 

But  then,  alas,  these  obvious  consid- 
erations are  not  always  present  to  the 
wise  and  prudent.  More  often  they 
are  revealed  to  babes.  I  remember 
well,  when  I  had  occasion  in  October, 
1894,  to  see  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Riley  as  leaders 
of  the  warring  educational  parties,  he 
once  began  a  statement  thus  : — 

*'  As  I  was  about  to  observe,  when 
you  cut  in  with,"  etc.  Now,  it  is  just 
this  **  cutting  in"  which  gives  vivacity 
to  an  interview,  even  if  one  can  only 
indicate  the  conflict  between  an  exu- 
berant loquacity  and  a  grave  and  sol- 


emn sententiousness.  The  humor  of 
the  shock  of  such  conversational  ele- 
ments irradiates  the  whole  article,  and 
renders  what  would  be  for  the  sterner 
digestion  of  specialists,  a  source  of 
good-natured  amusement  to  the  shrewd- 
er general  reader,  who  is  pleased  at 
being  able  to  combine  assimilation  of 
useful  knowledge  with  an  occasional 
smile.  •  It  is  those,  however,  who  are 
most  conscious  of  their  entire  perfec- 
tion, who  blend  blood,  brains,  special- 
ism, knowledge,  social  status,  and  su- 
periority to  antiquarian  prejudice  in 
one  whole  of  awe-inspiring  complete- 
ness, whose  Achilles'  heel  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  an  absence  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  for  one  can  scarcely  call  humor 
the  simper  pf  contempt  at  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  inferior  mortals. 

And  talking  of  humor,  reminds  me 
that  I  had  the  honoi  and  privilege  of  a 
newspaper  conversation  of  one  liour's 
duration  with  that  prince  of  humor- 
ists, M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  to  the 
creator  of  Tartarin,  Bompard  and 
Numa  Roumestan,  my  homage  paid  was 
very  genuine.  He  impressed  me  as 
being  personally  as  charming  as  his 
books  lead  one  to  suppose  him  to  be, 
and  he  **  interviewed  well.  He  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  his 
bright  and  beautiful  eyes  always  on  the 
point  apparently  of  welling  over  with 
the  fun  that  darkled  and  glimmered  in 
them.  He  was  sympathetic,  willing 
to  aid,  and  knew  exactly  when  I  had 
got  as  much  copy  as  I  needed.  I  men- 
tion him  because  he  was  not  always 
fairly  treated  by  the  interviewers.  I 
do  not  mean  the  English  interviewers. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  admira- 
ble in  tone  and  nSethod,  more  charm- 
ing in  point  of  style  than  Mr.  Robert 
Sherard's  rendering  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  M.  Daudet,  which 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Chronicle,  I 
am  thinking  of  certain  foreign  inter- 
viewers who,  I  should  imagine,  gave 
to  their  reports  of  their  J  interviews 
with  M.  Daudet  a  color  and  a  tone  if 
nothing  else,  when  he  was  speaking  of 
this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which 
were  originally  wanting  to  his  remarks. 
At  least,  I  should  be  both  surprised 
and  disappointed  if  I  discovered  that  I 
was  not  right  in  this  supposition.     If 
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M.  Daudet  criticised  us  unfavorably,  I 
feel  sure  the  expression  of  his  view  was 
redeemed  from  a  repulsive  harshness 
by  an  excellent  vein  of  banter,  which 
the  foreign  interviewer  for  his  own 
purposes  took  occasion  to  gloss  over. 

And  this  brings  me  to  an  important 
point.  The  methods  of  the  English 
interviewer  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  which  would  appear  occa- 
sionally to  6nd  favor  with  certain  of 
his  colleagues  across  the  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic.  I  know  that,  as  for  my- 
self, I  have  never  wilfully  attributed 
to  any  public  man  anything  he  did 
not  say.  What  he  said  has  always 
been  given  in  his  exact  words,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  interviewing  representative  of  any 
English  paper  of  standing.  I  have 
not,  when  contending  for  the  proper 
prominence  of  the  interviewer  in  the 
interview,  meant  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest that  he  should  trifle  with  truth  or 
accuracy  in  his  report  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  interviewee.  Indeed,  I 
have  lost,  more  than  once,  a  good  in- 
terview by  suppressing,  at  the  latter's 
request,  what  would  have  been  very 
desirable  features  in  a  published  arti- 
cle. *'  For  Ood's  sake,  don't  put  that 
down,"  said  a  great  pro-consul  to  me, 
AS  my  pencil  was  advancing  on  a  nim- 
ble path.  There  was  a  sigh  of  regret, 
a  remorseless  crossing  out,  and  a  meek 
waiting  for  the  next  utterance  of 
Verres.  And  as  regards  that  inter- 
view, if  I  remember  rightly,  the  pub- 
lished portion  was  about  a  third  of  the 
material  I  had  got  in  my  note-book. 
A  certain  Oriental  diplomatist  kept  me 
for  two  hours  laboring  with  him 
through  an  interpreter,  and  then  at 
the  end  suddenly  asked,  '*Why  are 
you  making  those  notes  ?  I  told  the 
interpreter  the;  were  to  form  the  basis 
of  my  article.     "  To  appear  in  a  news- 

{)aper.'^"  **  Yes,  what  did  his  Excel- 
ency  suppose  I  wanted  them  for,  else  ?'* 
And  then  the  diplomatist  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  gesticulated  wildly,  saying, 
*'  No,  no,  no,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;*'  and  that  in  English,  after 
ffoing  through  the  farce  of  a  couple  of 
hours'  interpretation.  I  have  my 
notes  now,  but,  of  course,  the  inter- 
view was  never  published.  I  scarcely 
fancy  he  would  have  fared  so  well  at 


the  hands  of  some  American  or  French 
interviewers.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  rather  felt  myself  to  be  victim- 
ized, for  the  intent  of  my  visit  had 
been  fully  explained  by  letter,  and  an 
appointment  made  by  His  Excellency's 
secretary  beforehand.  Moreover,  I  de- 
rived no  useful  information  from  His 
Excellency  to  compensate  me  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  make  his  acquaintance.  Still 
his  views  on  Oriental  politics  remained 
where  they  were,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, since  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
innocent  cause  of  his  death  by  strang- 
ling, decapitation,  or  what  not,  when 
he  returned  home  to  his  native  land. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  should 
maintain  that  the  English  interviewer 
is  a  person  much  more  frec^uently 
sinned  against  than  sinning  m  the 
matter  of  good  faith.  . 

Possibly  1  may  seem  to  lay  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  desiring  an  ego- 
tistic intrusion  of  my  own  opinions  or 
fleeting  impressions,  where  they  are 
not  needed.  That  is  only  a  seeming, 
however.  If  a  special  interview  is  de- 
sired by  a  newspaper  of  importance, 
the  person,  honored  with  a  commis- 
sion to  do  it,  is  expected  to  do  it  in 
his  own  way,  to  give  the  article  the 
coloring  more  or  less,  that  his  work 
usually  has.  It  is  understood,  per- 
fectly, that  there  are  many  men,  not 
unknown  to  the  public,  who  require 
just  that  amount  of  friction  and  guid- 
ance which  a  practised  journalist  can 
supply,  if  a  column  mainly  concerned 
with  their  personal  opinions  is  to  make 
palatable  and  pleasant  reading.  Of 
course  there  are  magnates  on  whose 
slightest  utterance  the  world  waits  with 
bated  breath  ;  but  there  are  many  pub- 
lic men  who  are  not  magnates  of  this 
water.  Their  distinction  is  recognized 
by  a  considerable  section  of  the  public, 
while  their  dulnesd  is  only  impartially 
and  properly  appraised  by  journalists. 
Cerlain  persons  of  this  class  "  work 
up"  into  a  very  fair  interview,  where 
the  accident  of  a  day  for  a  moment  ex- 
aggerates their  slight  ordinary  impor- 
tance, but  no  editor,  of  the  intelligonco 
of  those  with  whom  my  journalistic  lot 
has  been  cast,  would,  I  imagine,  as- 
sign them  a  whole  column  of  undiluted 
utterance  unless  for  very  grave  reasons. 
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This  does  not  ariso  from  prejudice,  but 
from  an  aUruistic  compassion  for  the 
reader.  What  an  editor  wants  is  an 
iuterview  that  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  those,  who  have  perfect  faith  in 
the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  his  journal.  If  it 
is  a  paper  of  standing  among  the  more 
intellectual  newspaper  readers  of  the 
capital,  then  he  expects,  when  he  hon- 
ors his  representative  with  his  commis- 
sion, that  on  both  sides,  on  the  side  of 
the  interviewer  as  well  as  of  the  inter- 
viewee, there  should  be  manifest  an 
intelligent  mental  activity.  For  his 
own  reputation,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
livelihood,  the  interviewer  is  concerned 
that  his  work  should  be  good,  and  in 
the  main  this  end  is  best  attained  by 
collaboration. 

There  is,  further,  one  way  especially 
in  which  an  interview  may,  m  my  opin- 
ion, be  of  the  greatest  service  to  a 
public  man.  Amid  the  violence  of 
some  heated  controversy,  he  may  sud- 
denly find  himself  involved  in  a  very 
tangle  of  misconstruction  or  misrep^ 
resentation.  He  himself  may  be  quite 
incapable  alone  of  putting  himself 
right  with  the  world,  partly  because  of 
the  obscuring  influence  of  the  **  ego,'* 
partly  because  he  misses  the  precise 
points  which  are  prejudicing  the  gen- 
eral body  of  observers  against  him. 
His  very  sincerity  may  be  in  doubt. 
Here  the  cold-blooded  interviewer,  for 
whom  the  fluttered,  wounded  amour- 
propre  of  the  man  is  only  one  more 
sabject  for  treatment,  can  step  in,  and 
guide  the  interviewee  to  the  really  cru- 
cial sources  of  misunderstanding,  and 
point  out  exactly  where  the  outsider 
nas  gone  wrong,  or  he  may  enable  the 
interviewee  to  show  conclusively  to  all 
intelligent  readers  of  the  interview, 
that  he  is  at  least  honest  and  earnest, 
and  not  a  humbug.  In  fact,  there  are 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  may 
render  a  man  anxious  to  set  himself 
right  with  his  fellows,  and  in  a  large 
namber  of  them  he  will  find  the  inter- 


view more  serviceable  than  any  other 
form  of  newspaper  publication. 

A  prejudice,  I  know,  exists  in  cer- 
tain quarters  against  the  form  of  jour- 
nalism which  I  have  been  discussing. 
One  great  paper,  for  example,  which 
publishes  interviews  conducted  in 
raris,  holds  the  home-made  article  in 
abhorrence,  and  cannot  away  with  it 
in  its  columns.  I  have  received  occa- 
sionally notes  —  rarely,  however  —  in 
which  the  correspondent  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  condemn  interviewing  in 
general.  The  prejudice,  however,  is 
not  based  on  knowledge,  I  imagine. 
To  write  to  a  gentleman  on  behalf  of  a 
paper  of  position,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
versation on  some  topic  of  general  in- 
terest, is  surely  no  very  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding. To  call  on  that  gentleman 
by  appointment  is  a  perfectly  decorous 
act,  and  to  publish  with  his  consent 
his  observations  is  no  breach  of  faith. 
He  does  not  complain,  nor  the  public, 
which  has  been  interested.  Why  any- 
body else  should  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  grimace,  as  if  his  flner  feelings  had 
been  wounded,  I  fail  to  understand. 
After  all,  that  prejudice,  I  take  it,  is 
passing  away,  and,  as  far  as  it  ever  had 
any  real  justification,  is  the  outcome 
of  anecdotes  of  the  prowess  of  the 
Transatlantic  journalist.  For  myself, 
I  think  the  interview  has  come  to  stay, 
in  one  form  or  another.  Sometimes, 
it  may  take  the  shape  of  an  article  in- 
terspersed with  dialogue,  sometimes, 
of  an  adroitly  directed  monologue. 
One  can  lay  down  no  fixed  rules.  Each 
real  interview  must  have  its  own  color, 
as  varying  as  the  moods,  or  characters, 
of  the  different  interviewees,  though 
the  tone  of  the  individual  interviewer 
may,  and  in  my  view  should,  affect  the 
whole.  To  conclude,  while  the  inter- 
viewer must  always  be  honest  and  fair, 
his  rdle  in  the  business  should  be  prop- 
erly understood,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  what  I  have  written  may  prove 
helpful  and  convincing  to  this  end. — 
National  Review. 
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BY    MARTIN    M0RKI8. 


I. 


The  United  States  have  advanced 
greatly,  by  leaps  and  bounds  '*  com- 
mensurate with  Niagara/'  since  the 
dajs  when  they  were  known  as  our 
American  Colonies,  and  the  inhab- 
itants were  supposed  to  hold  their  land 
as  in  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
near  London,  and  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  members  of  the 
county  and  borough  which  contained 
that  manor.  Nevertheless  they  are 
still  a  young  people,  in  a  new  country, 
and  their  history  has  yet  not  only  to 
be  written  but  even  to  be  made.  Saved 
from  the  deluge  that  spread  over  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Mayflower  is  the  Noah's  Ark  of  the 
New  World,  while,  as  a  nation,  the 
States  have  existed  foi  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

Everything  is  fresh  and  young  and 
early.  There  are  no  oaks,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  acorns.  They  have  ex- 
cellent breakfasts,  bat  they  have  no 
afternoon  tea.  They  have  not  reached 
that  time  of  day  at  all  yet.  There  is 
no  past,  but  there  is  a  future.  The 
country  is  in  no  way  mature  or  classi- 
cal, nor  has  it  any  of  the  associations 
of  custom  and  tradition.  It  is  not  a 
growth.  It  was  discovered  one  fine 
morning  and  abruptly  started,  and  that 
not  very  long  ago.  Parts  of  the  West 
are  contemporaneous  with  last  night's 
mushrooms.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  but  Chicago  was.  Time  has  not 
so  far  been  able  to  produce  a  genuine 
ruin.  I  saw  no  moss.  In  fine,  to  say 
briefly  what,  though  probably  heard 
before,  experience  and  personal  obser- 
vation during  a  short  visit  confirm  very 
strongly  : — The  United  States  is  no 
ancient  historical  playground  or  med- 
iseval  demesne  of  romance  ;  it  is  not 
the  home  of  princes  and  nobles, 
churches  and  shrines,  castles  and  gal- 
leries. It  is  no  fairyland,  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  be  rich  in  legends  and 
myths.  It  does  not  abound  with  an- 
tiquities and  curiosities,  and  minia- 
tures and  fossils.     The  only  relics  the 


country  possesses  are  living  specimens 
— the  Indian  and  the  buffalo — and 
they  are  very  scarce.  A  few  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Indian  Reserves  and  the 
National  Park  :  great  open-air  mu- 
seums where  they  are  kept  and  pro- 
tected. In  this  broad,  open  country 
there  are  no  nooks  or  crannies.  There 
is  little  that  is  picturesque,  nothing 
that  is  artistic.  Finally,  there  are  no 
persons,  nor  are  there  any  '^  splendid 
paupers." 

No  :  this  is  the  land  of  the  people 
and  the  miserable  Millionaire.  This 
is  the  country  of  new  cities  and  of 
fresh  citizens  ;  of  clerks  and  artisans, 
lawyers  and  politicians,  manufacturers 
and  miners,  merchants  and  farmers, 
butchers  and  brokers  ;  of  stores  and 
offices,  factories  and  institutions, 
trains  and  trams,  bells  and  wires.  In- 
dustry and  trade,  labor  and  capital, 
stocks,  shares,  trusts,  rings,  pools, 
strikes,  monopolies,  and  syndicates, 
these  are  the  powers  that  reign.  I  re- 
member well  how  in  New  York  City, 
instead  of  spending  one's  time  as  a 
stranger  would  in  London,  at  such 
places  as  the  British  Museum  or  the 
National  Gallery,  or  Westminster  Ab- 
bey or  the  Tower,  I  passed  a  long  day 
on  Blackwell  Island  going  over  jails, 
reformatories,  hospitals,  and  asylums, 
seeing  idiots,  lunatics,  criminals,  and 
invalids.  The  way  in  which  I  spent 
that  dav  in  the  metropolis  of  the  States 
was,  1  thought,  very  characteristic,  and 
showed  in  the  most  typical  manner  the 
very  different  interests  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds.  The  sights  and 
specimens  to  be  seen  in  America  are 
eminently  social  and  economic. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  **  the 
West  and  Modern,'*  and  as  such  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  it.  For,  right  or 
wrong,  the  Americans  are  the  destined 
pioneers  of  our  civilization.  A  writer 
is  not  much  anticipating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  Republic  when, 
speaking  of  some  event  that  influenced 
it,  he  adds,  **  and  therefore  the  world  " 
They  are  the  chosen  people  of  the  com- 
ing century  ;  their  country  is  the  Land 
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of  Promise.  Accordingljy  I  looked 
forward  with  ^reat  joy  and  hope  to 
seeing  the  social  life  and  traits  of  this 
seventy  millions  of  independent,  self- 
governing  people  ;  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, no  one  who  has  not  a  genuine  love 
for  hamanitj,  not  merely  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  m  particular  individuals, 
but  generally  as  a  whole,  ought  to  visit 
the  States.  If  you  have  not  a  deep 
faith  in  mankind  as  a  race,  and  a 
broad  human  sympathy,  keep  away 
from  this  mob  of  undistinguished  peo- 
ple. It  is  but  a  colorless  crowd  of  bar- 
ren life  to  the  dilettante — a  poisonous 
field  of  clover  to  the  cynic. 

II. 

« 

And,  first,  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  land  itself  :  how  wild  and  unset- 
tled it  is— the  irregular  homes,  the 
scattered  fields,  the  unkept  roads,  the 
tangled  woods — all  without  finish  or 
fence  !  Even  in  New  England,  for- 
ests and  underwood  cover  every  inch 
of  soil  that  is  not  in  cultivation,  and 
the  forests  there  are  natural  woods,  not 
planted  trees.  A  wide,  rough  country 
of  waste  and  wood  ;  of  hills  and  glades 
which  only  deer  and  the  wild  Indian 
could  properly  adorn  ;  with  here  and 
there  a  village  or  farm- house,  all  con- 
structed out  of  the  surrounding  tim- 
ber :  America  is  still  so  unoccupied 
that,  once  you  leave  the  large  towns, 
each  habitation  or  village  looks  like  a 
new  settlement,  an  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  an  uninhabited  and  .unexplored  re- 
gion. There  are  no  neighbors.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
neighborhood.  The  people  are  "  lo- 
cated :"  that  is  the  nearest  you  can 
get  to  them.  There  are  no  homes. 
The  country  residences  are  only  gfreat 
loghuts,  luxuriously  furnished.  None 
of  the  buildings  are  substantial  and 
lasting.  The  architecture  everywhere 
is  rickety.  There  are  no  coping  stones. 
In  fact,  you  will  find  nothing  straight 
in  this  big  country  but  the  streets. 
Society  is  higgledy-piggledy.  The 
most  of  the  people  are  nondescript. 
There  are  oysters  in  abundance,  but 
they  have  little  flavor.  Nothing  rises 
above  the  common  level  but  bricks  and 
**  the  Elevated"  in  New  York.  **  One 
roan  is  as  good  as  another,"  says  the 
Yankee,  and  he  forgets,   like   Paddy 


enunciating  £he  subtler  truth  by  an 
Irish  bull,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
add,  **  and  betther  !"  Everything  is 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  Development  and 
definition  and  distinction  are  a  long 
way  off  yet.  Even  to  the  natives 
America  is  a  great  terra  incognita. 
The  colloquialisms  are  significant.  No 
wonder  the  people  '*  guess"  most  of 
their  opinions.  The  whole  country  is 
one  immense  framework  of  guesses. 

It  is  so  large  and  varied  and  rich. 
Here  the  East  and  the  West  meet,  and 
the  North  vies  with  the  South.  It  is 
the  child  of  all  nations.  Every  lan- 
guage finds  its  spokesman  there.  Peo- 
pled from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized,  it  contains  and 
absorbs  every  variety  of  the  mixed  race 
of  man,  from  the  pale  and  bilious  New 
Yorker  (**  of  a  horrible  whiteness")  to 
the  stout  and  swarthy  Southerner  ; 
from  such  tonsorial  opposites  as  the 
curly  undressed  crop  of  the  nigger  to 
the  sleek,  pomatumed  hairs  of  the 
Yankee.  In  this  land  of  universal 
entree  and  welcome  till  of  late  vearp, 
the  antipodes  of  humanity,  in  blacks 
and  whites,  or  in  Irish  and  Chinese, 
live  side  by  side  and  under  the  same 
roof.  It  sports  every  climate,  from 
arctic  cold  to  torrid  heat.  A  swallow 
need  not  leave  its  shores  the  whole 
year  round.  Sweeping  cyclones  follow 
parching  droughts.  Forest  fires  alter- 
nate with  prairie  blizzards.  Heated 
air  succeeds  iced  water.  Every  lavish, 
copious  phrase — such  as  '*  There  are 
more  fish  in  the  sea  than  ever  came 
out  of  it" — applies  to  it,  and  helps  to 
describe,  or  at  least  suggest,  the  mar- 
vellous fecundity,  the  countlcFs  re- 
sources of  this  huge,  undeveloped, 
prolific,  abounding  country.  There  is 
nothing  small  or  niggaidfy  in  it,  nor 
is  there  anything  mean  or  county  about 
this  flush,  well-fed  peo[)le.  They  ha\e 
no  poor  law.  They  are  too  much  alive 
and  rich  ;  only  the  dead  are  poor. 
Wages  are  high.  A  bounteous  piod- 
igality  shows  itself  everywhere.  There 
are  thirteen  to  every  dozen.  The  mar- 
gin is  never  reached.  On  the  con- 
trary, how  to  dispose  of  immense  for- 
tunes and  surpluses  is  a  question  of 
considerable  difiieulty  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation.  Far  from  having 
to  devise  means  of  raising  money  in 
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order  to  pay  off  a  national  debt,  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  is  over  how  best 
to  spend  a  surplus  and  keep  down  the 
revenue  in  the  future  ! 

Everything  is  on  so  grand  a  scale, 
from  Niagara  downward  !  The  woods 
are  forests  ;  the  farms,  ranches  ;  the 
lakes,  seas.  Conflagrations  burn  down 
entire  cities,  and  that  more  than  once. 
Indeed,  an  American  town  is  hardly 
one  until  it  has  been  burnt  to  the 
ground  three  times.  Every  little  city 
IS,  as  they  say,  **  the  biggest  little  city 
of  its  size."  Nor  can  any  one  forget 
the  very^  striking  appearance  of  Xew 
York  City — that  strange  growth  on 
Manhattan  Island — when,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  Narrows,  one  first  sees 
its  colossal  buildings,  or  **  sky-scrap- 
ers," as  thev  are  called.  Many  of 
these  have  more  than  twenty  flats,  one 
above  the  other,  and  story  high  over 
the  loftiest  towers  and  spires.  It 
looked  like  a  town  on  stilts.  I  had 
often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  I  saw  houses  in 
the  air. 

And  this  great  country,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  standing  itself  for  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  delineates  with 
like  spaciousness  the  rest  of  the  world, 
recognizing  but  two  seas,  its  lateral 
oceans,  and  but  two  other  countries, 
Europe  and  Asia.  I  never  heard  that 
I  was  only  an  European  till  I  visited 
the  States,  but  there  one  soon  perceives 
that  one  has  stepped  from  insularity 
into  continentality,  even  out  of  nation- 
ality  into  federalism.  Not  an  island, 
not  even  a  State,  is  the  boundary. 
The  President  and  Congress,  in  their 
respective  executive  and  legislative  con- 
trol, unite  many  distant  States,  from 
Washington  to  Florida  and  from  Maine 
to  California.  People  of  widely  differ- 
ing origin  and  habits  and  beliefs  live 
under  similar  laws  and  customs.  In 
Congress,  the  local  prejudices  and 
provincial  peculiarities  of  forty-five 
separate  States  meet,  and  have  to  coa- 
lesce somehow.  In  this  vast  conti- 
nent, with  its  supreme  Governor  and 
Government,  such  differences  as  exist 
among  the  many  branches  of  the  hu- 
man race,  all  which  are  represented 
there,  are  ignored,  and  the  great  un- 


derlying, elemental  similarities,  that 
are  common  to  all  civilization,  are 
warmly  acknowledged  by  all  alike. 
That  is  a  remarkable  and  noble  trait. 
In  their  wide  and  liberal  administra- 
tion they  are  rather  anxious  to  discover 
those  many  universal,  spinal  qualities 
which  we  all,  however  apparently  dif- 
ferent, ha7e,  than  to  accentuate  those 
few  trifling  characteristics  and  varia- 
tions which  separate  races  and  individ- 
uals. The  Republic  was  originally 
started  on  an  axiom  which,  if  not  ab- 
solutely true,  at  least  helped  to  win 
recognition  for  the  great  truth,  that 
there  are  many  important  elements  and 
factors  common  to  all  humanity.  The 
people  of  each  particular  8tate  cordially 
recognize  that  they  are  citizens  of  one 
country.  State  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence have  not  been  found  incompati- 
ble with  national  unity  and  integrity. 
Be  the  political  parties  Democratic  or 
Republican  or  Prohibition,  they  are  all 
National.  The  Americans  see  that, 
though  the  number  of  stars  on  their 
national  flag — one  for  each  State — may 
increase,  there  can  never  be  more  than 
one  sun — the  unbroken  standard  of  the 
Union. 

III. 

You  do  not  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  find  pearls  of  saline  spray,  nor  do 
you  visit  the  American  democracy  to 
meet  persons  of  striking  individuality. 
You  have  come  to  the  country  of 
"  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  The  citi- 
zen is  the  Sovereign.  There  are  no 
subjects.  There  is  no  man  here  with- 
out a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try. There  are  no  menials  either  by 
profession  or  in  manner.  No  one 
serves  ;  some  help.  Each  man  stands 
for  himself,  and  for  no  more  or  less. 
There  are  poor  people  ;  there  are  un- 
fortunate people ;  but  there  are  no 
beggars.  To  tip  an  American  is  an  in- 
sult. A  man  will  give  you  a  lift  on 
with  your  coat,  or  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion gratuitously.  Every  one  is  in  the 
same  box.  It  is  the  realm  of  the  aver- 
age man.  The  people  seemed  to  me 
like  a  great  mob  of  common  jurors. 
There  is  nothing  special  about  any  of 
them.  There  are  no  titles,  but  each 
man  is  entitled  to  his  own.     There  are 
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no  nobles,  bat  every  man  is  ennobled 
by  tbo  patent  of  human  birthright. 
Every  man  carries  his  sovereignty  un- 
der his  own  hat.  They  have  never 
heard  of  any  distinction  between  a 
gentleman  and  any  other  man.  There 
are  no  snobs.  And  in  talking  of  "'  the 
people/'  it  mast  not  be  supposed  that 
ihey  are  the  lower  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  upper,  since,  in  the  States, 
"  the  people"  is  a  wide  but  definite 
designation  embracing  the  whole  popu- 
lation, with  the  trifimg  exception  of  a 
small  fashionable  section,  whose  mem- 
bers, by  deliberately  buying  themselves 
out,  have  ceased  to  belong  to  or  be  n  p- 
resentative  of  Democracy,  ha\e  become 
little  artificial  coteries  by  themselves, 
and  are  thoroughly  uninteresting  and 
unimportant. 

It  is,  then,  the  land  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  are  the  public.  There 
is  no  privacy  or  precedence.  All  are 
included,  and  no  one  person  more  than 
another.  Even  on  the  trains  there  are 
no  classes.  There  is  everywhere  a  free 
and  easy  comradeship  between  the  peo- 
ple, even  between  the  opposite  sexes  : 
witness,  for  example,  the  charming 
platonic  friendship  of  the  summer  girl 
of  Narragansett,  who  acts  as  female 
companion  to  a  young  man  during  his 
vacation.     Everything  is  as  loud  and 

Fublic  as  the  long  noisy  railroad  cars, 
n  this  boundless  sphere,  no  one  can 
trespass.  No  one  can  poach.  There 
are  no  enclosures.  There  are  no  pre- 
serves. Every  park  is  a  common  ; 
every  path,  a  thoroughfare.  There  are 
no  walls  or  hedges,  and  few  palings. 
It  is  the  country  of  the  open  road.  No 
one  ever  met  with  a  cul-de-sac.  The* 
inhabitants  of  that  illimitable  land 
have  never  heard  of  end  or  frontier. 
Behind  every  ultimate  there  is  yet  an- 
other. They  are  still  far  from  the  ul- 
tima thule  of  their  new  world.  There 
is  plenty  of  room.  Everybody  can 
squat  here.  Not  as  at  home,  where 
.we  are  so  crowded,  always  in  the  way 
of  one  another,  often  standing  on  our 
neighbor's  feet,  occasionally  alighting 
heavily  on  his  sore  points  !  I  can  well 
say  that,— living,  as  I  do,  part  of  the 
year  in  London,  and  the  rest  of  it  in 
the  middle  of  a  congested  district  in 
the  West  of  Ireland. 
And  in  this  land  of  many  currents. 


life  is  a  weathercock  that  may  at  any 
moment  turn  in  a  new  direction,  and 
the  people  know  it,  and  are  always  on 
the  watch.  There  is  here  no  leason 
why,  if  you  go  to  the  wall,  you  should 
not  find  an  aperture  somewhere,  and 
begin  life  all  over  again  on  a  different 
plane.  The  ambitious  youth  does  not 
make  a  dead  set  at  a  fixed  object, — 
ever  happy-go-lucky,  for  much  does  go 
lucky  in  this  fortunate  country.  There 
are  too  many  balls  rolling  for  any  par- 
ticular one  to  receive  exclusive  atten- 
tion. He  only  determines  to  get  on 
somehow.  Although  the  Yankees  are 
a  keen  business  people,  they  aie  not 
especially  persevering  or  plodding,  ex- 
cept when  success'  is  within  their  grasp, 
when  they  are  very  tenacious  ;  but  in 
reaching  it,  they  shift  about  in  the 
most  haphazard  manner  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another,  and  with  aston- 
ishing ease  and  courage.  Compared 
to  a  John  Bull,  a  Yankee  is  a  Jacka- 
napes of  a  man.  He  is  not  a  pattern 
of  steadiness  and  patience.  If  he  does 
not  succeed  immediately  at  one  trade 
or  profession,  he  quickly  moves  on  to 
some  other,  and  so  on.  Any  route 
will  do.  They  do  not  think  more  of 
one  than  of  another.  Accordingly, 
you  will  often  find  the  same  man,  a 
saddler  one  day,  and  a  senator  an- 
other. One  day  a  schoolmaster,  and 
the  next  a  harbormaster.  A  professor 
of  mathematics  at  one  time,  and  of 
law  at  another.  Now  an  attorney,  and 
now  an  ambassador.  Now  a  surveyor, 
and  now  a  journalist.  To-day  the 
keeper  of  a  dry- goods  store,  and  to- 
morrow the  Governor  of  a  State.  Now 
a  boatman,  and  now  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  professions 
also  are  not  so  specialized  with  them 
as  they  are  with  us.  Every  lawyer  is 
both  a  solicitor  and  a  barrister.  The 
Civil  Service  offices  are  always  chang- 
ing hands.  Politics  are  professional, 
and  professions  are  political.  The  true 
Yankee  is  a  jack -of- all -trades.  He  has 
generally  tried  each  one  of  them  in 
turn. 

He  has  also  the  whole  of  life  to  work 
in,  for  he  begins  early  and  never  stops. 
The  Yankees  are  a  nation  of  clerks. 
You  need  not  tell  an  American  boy  to 
stick  close  to  his  desk.  He  has  no  de- 
sire to  play  truant.     Like  a  duck  to 
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water,  he  plunges  into  business.  After 
leaving  college,  he  willingly  takes  up 
his  position  at  a  stool  for  life,  being 
very  unlike  in  that  respect  his  contem- 
poraries at  home,  who  require  years  of 
cruel  weaning  before  they  recover  from 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
And  business  occupies  them  entirely, 
and  up  to  the  very  end.  They  die  sit- 
ting at  their  desks,  with  checks  in 
their  hands,  and  pens  behind  their 
cars.  Their  last  words  are  lUera  scrip- 
ia,  probably  endorsements.  And  they 
die  young,  as  a  rule,  for  the  wages  of 
work  is  death.  Plato  complains  that 
those  who  pursue  philosophy  at  all,  do 
so  only  in  the  intervals  of  housekeep- 
ing and  business.  But  here  there  are 
no  intervals  even.  The  Yankee  is  a 
clerk  before  he  is  a  man.  Ue  is  a  part- 
ner in  some  business  before  he  is  a  pa- 
triotic citizen,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  home,  or 
city,  or  country,  or  soul.  Time  and 
work  are  synonymous  and  ceaseless. 
Wear  and  tear  is  their  motto.  Leisure 
is  undreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  of 
life.  They  never  retire.  Ex-Judges 
and  Ex-Presidents  go  back  to  the  Bar. 
They  have  no  homes  to  retire  to.  They 
live  largely  in  hotels,  which,  a  VAmeri- 
caine,  supply  them  with  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  for,  to  a  Yankee,  the  hotel 
of  his  choice  is  for  the  time  being  his 
domicile.  He  does  not  think  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  either  sen- 
timentallv  or  in  tact,  lie  is  a  rolling 
stone.  There  is  no  moss.  Everything 
is  in  motion.  It  is  not  the  land  of 
quiet  and  rest.  There  are  no  fixtures. 
Entire  houses  even  are  moved  on  roll- 
ers from  ono  site  to  another.  A  man 
is  here  to-dav  and  ho  is  olf  to-morrow 
— perhaps  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world  or  perhaps  only  a  thousand  miles 
to  an  adjacent  town — and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  with  his  house.  He  **  ex- 
presses" his  luggage  or  furnituie, 
while,  unencumbered,  he  hurries  on 
himself.  Grass  grows  nowhere — cer- 
tainly not  under  their  feet.  Thej  do 
everything  by  electricity,  from  hang- 
ing up.  They  never  walk  when  they 
can  drive,  and   ihey  will  never  drive 


when  they  can  fly.  They  are  not,  in 
nind  or  body,  peripatetic  philosophers. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  but  they  never 
do.  Employed  all  their  lives  at  busi- 
ness, their  intellectual  attainments  or 
opportunities  are  nil.  Many  of  them, 
I  believe,  are  not  aware  of  there  being 
anything  else  in  the  world  but  money- 
making.  It  has  been  well  said  that : 
''  What  American  humanity  is  most  in 
danger  of  is  an  overwhelming  pros- 
perity— business,  worldliness,  material- 
ism ;*'  for  the  large  majority  of  the 
men  are  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
clerks  with  good  hearts  and  handy 
heads. 

Thug,  ever  in  a  hurry,  you  will  sel- 
dom see  even  a^man,  although  alone 
and  in  the  country,  with  less  than  two 
horses  and  four  wheels  to  convey  him. 
In  the  towns  there  are,  besides  the  or- 
dinary vehicles,  horse-trams  and  innu- 
merable electric  cars,  and  New  York 
City  has,  in  addition,  *'  the  Elevated,'* 
and  is  now  about  to  make  '*  an  Under- 
ground." Speed  is  everything.  They 
would  move  as  fast  as  time.  By  their 
wonderful  train  service,  they  have  in- 
deed conqueied  spare.  And  these  rail- 
roads, spreading  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, are  the  advancing  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion, along  which  new  towns  are  gro^- 
in^  up,  from  which  fact — the  towns 
being  built  after  the  railroads  have  been 
made,  and  not  as  it  is  with  us,  where 
a  railway  only  links  old  towns — has 
arisen  the  very  awkward  and  danger- 
ous difficulty  of  level  crossings.  Some 
towns  are  simply  overrun  with  trains. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  crowded  cities 
they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  houses 
*and  streets,  and  the  poor  pedestrian 
walks  in  constant  danger  of  being  run 
over  bv  some  train,  or  electric  tram. 
And  these  democratic  vehicles  may  ap- 
pirently  kill  with  perfect  impunit}. 
Lives  and  limbs  are  of  small  concern, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  America  more 
important  than  despatch,  and  a  life 
even  is  often  its  victim  Without  any 
compunction  or  compensation,  they 
will  ride  over  every  obstacle,  beast  or 
man. — New  Review. 

(7b  &e  continued.) 
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ORANFORD    SOUVENIRS. 


BY   BEATRIX   L.    TOLLEMAGHB. 


I  HAVE  always  regretted  that  I  never 
met  Mrs.  Oaskell,  who  mnst  often  have 
stayed  at  the  little  town  outside  the 
gates  of  my  old  home,  the  town  she 
has  so  graphically  described  as  '*  Cran- 
ford/*  and  where  she  lies  buried  in  the 
Dissenting  burial-ground.  But  though 
I  never  met  Mrs.  Oaskell,  I  have  known 
the  original  of  at  least  one  of  her  char- 
acters, and  heard  my  mother  speak  of 
others.  The  sturdy  upright  figure  of 
Captain  Brown  stands  vividly  before 
me  ;  he  was  of  middle  height,  with  a 
large  head  and  bull  neck,  and  what  an 
American  would  call  a  *'  chunky'*  fig- 
ure, somewhat  like  a  marmot  when  he 
goes  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  He  was 
one  of  those  friends  and  retainers  who 
live  on  into  old  age,  and  so  are  handed 
down  through  several  venerations,  and 
are  loved  aud  respected  by  the  children 
they  have  seen  grow  up.  For  many 
years  Captain  Hill,  for  that  was  his 
real  name,  was  adjutant  of  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry,  of  which  my  grandfather 
was  then  colonel,  and  it  was  this  post 
which  brought  him  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  us  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  He  was  a  self- 
made  man,  and  had  risen,  it  was  said, 
from  being  a  drummer-boy  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  but  his  manners  and 
feelings  were  those  of  a  gentleman. 
His  knowledge  of  military  discipline 
and  details  made  him  a  valuable  help 
to  his  colonel,  while  his  honest  upright 
nature  and  loyai  affection  endeared 
him  to  us  all.  My  grandfather  let 
him  a  house  in  the  town  at  a  pepper- 
corn rent,  and  gave  him  a  pig  every 
year  to  fatten  for  bacon.  The  captain 
always  came  to  choose  his  pig  among 
the  numerous  ^onng  porkers  disport- 
ing themselves  m  the  strawyard.  The 
dear  old  man  never  realized  that  the 
grandchildren  of  his  colonel  were  at 
length  grown  up  ;  and  it  was  a  joke 
iu  the  family  that  he  would  always 
meet  some  of  us  on  our  velum  from 
London  with  the  exclamation,  '^  Why, 
how  you  have  grown  !"  On  one  occa- 
sion after  dinner  we  got  him  to  join  in 
a  game  of  Russian  Scandal,  where  a 


story  is  whispered  from  one  to  another. 
The  old  man  was  growing  deaf,  and 
the  story  happened  to  begin  thus — *'  A 
Queen's  counsel  said  to  a  leading  bar- 
rister ;''  hj  the  time  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  whisper,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice 
to  his  neie:hbor,  ''  The  Queen  with  a 
crown  upon  her  head  leant  over  the 
bannister  .  .  .  and,  upon  my  soul,  I 
don't  remember  a  word  more."  The 
real  captain  did  not  meet  with  the 
tragic  end  related  in  the  story,  but 
died  in  peaceful  old  age.  He  was  to 
the  last  proud  of  his  Waterloo  cloak, 
his  faithful  companion  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  laughingly  complained 
that  on  his  return  to  England  after 
the  battle,  his  ungrateful  country  fined 
him  ten  shillings  for  marchingon  the 
footpath. 

Another  character,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  Miss  Matty's  lover, 
was  an  eccentric  Mr.  Peter  Leigh,  a 
small  squire  who  had  property  just  out- 
side the  town  ;  here  he  had  erected 
an  observatory,  and  yearly  published  a 
prophetic  weather  almanac,  which  my 
mother  was  in  the  habit  of  buying. 
He  said  that  his  almanac  was  gener- 
ally right,  but  not  always  ;  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  his  predictions  he  con- 
veniently ascribed  to  the  disturbances 
caused  by  a  planet,  which  he  declared 
to  be  as  yet  unditicovered — a  planet  as 
useful  as  the  cat  which  the  housemaid 
makes  responsible  for  the  broken  chins. 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  he 
once  sent  an  invitation  to  her,  asking 
the  whole  family  "  for  two  days  and 
two  nights,  beds  included."  My  father 
(the  late  Lord  Egerton)  was  executor 
to  two  old  ladies  in  the  town,  and 
burnt  a  number  of  letters  which  might 
have  thrown  light  on  the  love-affair 
which  probably  kept  Mr.  Peter  Leigh 
a  bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Cranford,  or  Knutsford,  which  is  its 
real  name,  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Canute.  A  curious  cus- 
tom is  still  kept  up  there  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  wedding,  when  mottoes  and 
half-moons  are  drawn  in  white  sand 
between  the  cobbles  of  the  street.     The 
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origin  of  this  is  thus  explained.  King 
Canute^  or  Knut,  forded  a  neighbor- 
ing brook,  and  sat  down  to  shake  the 
sand  out  of  his  shoes  ;  while  he  was 
doing  this  a  bridal  party  passed  by, 
and  he  shook  the  sand  in  front  of 
them,  and  wished  them  joy  and  as 
many  children  as  there  were  grains  of 
sand  ! 

I  remember  as  a  child  being  taken 
by  my  mother  to  pay  a  friendly  visit 
to  Dr^  Holland,  who  in  his  yonnger 
days  had  been  the  family  doctor ;  his 
house  looked  on  the  churchyard,  and 
the  ghastly  joke  was  made  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  patients ;  his 
son  was  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, and  his  grandson  is  the  present 
Viscount  Knnlsford.  Dr.  Holland's 
daughters  were  very  clever,  cultivated 
women,  and  probably  would  have  ad- 
mired Dr.  Johnson  as  much  as  Miss 
Matty^s  sister  did. 

In  old  days  there  was  no  pavement 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Knutsford, 
nothing  but  the  cobbles  for  the  foot- 

Eassengers.  An  elderly  maiden  lady 
aving  felt  the  discomfort  of  this,  left 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in  provid- 
ing a  narrow  side-walk,  wide  enough 
for  one  person,  but  not  wide  enough 
for  two,  lest  it  should  encourage  court- 
ing !  Another  kind-hearted  native, 
feeling  how  steep  was  the  hill  leading 
out  of  the  town,  built  a  stone  seat  inlo 
the  wall,  with  this  motto  carved  on 
it:— 

''  This  seat  is  pnt  at  my  expense, 
And  Honi  soit  qai  mal  y  pense." 

It  was  at  Knutsford  that  the  elec- 
tions were  held,  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring squires,  more  given  to  hunting 
than  to  oratory,  had  to  make  a  speech. 
This  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and 
one  night  he  was  so  late  in  going  to 
bed  that  his  wife  went  to  his  room  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  him  ;  she 
found  him  standing  in  his  night-shirt 
on  a  chair  rehearsing  his  speech. 
When  at  last  the  dav  came  and  he  had 
delivered  it  on  the  hustings,  he  became 
so  excited  that  he  joined  in  the  cheer- 
ing of  his  own  speech  and  waved  his 
hat  vigorously,  when  there  fluttered 
down  from  it  sheets  of  paper.  **  Eh, 
mon,  here's  your  spache  !'  said  a  by- 
stander from  the  crowd  below,  picking 


up  the  scattered  papers  and  handing 
them  to  the  orator. 

The  custom  of  funeral  scarfs  was 
kept  up  in  Knutsford,  and  they  were 
sent  to  old  friends  as  a  compliment.  I 
remember  seeing  my  grandfather  come 
to  church  with  the  long  ends  of  his 
black  silk  scarf  streaming  from  his 
hat ;  it  had  been  sent  by  the  execu- 
tors of  an  old  lady,  the  last  member  of 
a  family  he  had  known.  iMy  grand- 
father, with  the  absent-mindedness  of 
old  age,  begged  his  niece  to  write  and 
thank  her. 

We  used  to  go  to  Knutsford  con- 
stantly for  shopping,  or  to  fetch  the 
afternoon  post,  or  to  take  a  class  in 
the  girls'  school  my  grandmother  had 
established.  We  often  went  in  a  small 
open  carriage  with  a  single  horse,  on 
which  rode  a  postilion,  in  the  family 
livery  of  bufif  and  red  and  a  black  vel- 
vet cap  over  his  neat  wig.  I  have 
never  elsewhere  seen  a  similar  turn- 
out, except  at  Scarborough,  and  as  my 
grandmother  was  from  Yorkshire,  she 
may  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  there. 
It  may  have  been  a  survival  from  the 
days  when  postilions  were  more  com- 
mon than  coachmen. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  still  a  town-crier 
at  Knutdford.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  the  town  crier  used  to  be 
dressed  in  the  family  livery,  as  my 
father  was  lord  of  the  manor,  but  that, 
as  the  town-crier  occasionally  got 
drunk  and  brought  disgrace  on  the 
livery,  he  was  given  a  suit  of  pepper 
and  salt  instead. 

Every  winter  a  yeomanry  ball  was 
given  at  the  George  Inn.  Oaptain 
Hill  always  stayed  to  the  end  to  see 
that  the  dancing  and  drinking  were 
done  discreetlv,  and  at  seven  in  the 
morning  he  gave  a  breakfast  to  those 
men  who  had  kept  up  the  ball  to  the 
last.  On  one  occasion  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  found,  whiie 
dancing,  one  of  her  white  satin  shoes 
pinching  her,  and  taking  it  off  she  en- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  a  lady  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  went  down  the 
country  dance  merrily  without  it. 

1  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  tiie 
chapter  at  the  beginning  of  **  Wives 
and  Daughters,"  describing  the  garden 
party,  is  an  exact  account  of  the  par- 
ties at  Tatton  which  my  grandmother 
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used  to  give  to  the  ladies  of  the  town 
who  helped  as  teachers  in  the  Sunda^y- 
school.  The  garden,  where  Molly  (in 
the  novel)  fell  asleep  on  that  hot  after* 
noon,  and  which  was  the  Paradise  of 


our  childhood,  still  charms  a  younger 
generation  ;  and  Cranford,  though  ihe 
quaint  old  folk  are  gone,  is  a  flourish- 
ing and  growing  town. —  Temple  Bar. 
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BY   COUNTESS   MARTINENGO   CESARESCO. 


The  summer  palace  of  some  oriental 
king  should  be  considered,  perhaps, 
the  tirst  \  ilia  :  such  a  palace  as  tbe 
Geueralife  must  have  been,  in  the  days 
of  its  splendor,  a  dream  of  fair  wom- 
en, bulbuls,  aud  roses.  But  in  the 
more  modest  though  still  delightful 
modern  sense,  the  country  pleasu re- 
house is  a  distinctly  Roman  invention. 
The  villa  of  the  private  citizen  could 
not  have  become  an  institution  any- 
where unless  good  aud  secure  roads 
made  access  to  it  easy.  This  condi- 
tion was  fulfilled  u\)der  the  Roman 
government  to  an  extent  which  must 
seem  surprising  when  wo  think  of  the 
frequent  civil  convulsions  which  flood- 
ed Italy  with  dispossessed  peasants  and 
disbanded  soldiers.      The  roads  were 

fenerally  safe  and  almost  always  good, 
t  was  not  dangerous  to  hve  in  an  iso- 
lated house,  though  no  doubt  it  was 
common  to  have  not  less  than  two  or 
thiee  families  of  free  peasants  or  slaves 
either  lodged  in  a  wing  of  the  master's 
dwelling  or  close  by  it.  Thus  the  villa 
became  possible,  but  it  was  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  race  that'  caused  it  to  de- 
velop intu  an  established  feature  of 
Roman  life.  The  Greek  would  never 
have  been  able  to  understand  the  Ro- 
man citizen's  need  of  rural  retirement. 
It  was  probably  well  back  in  republi- 
can times  that  the  Roman  began  to 
look  upon  a  house  out  of  town  as  rather 
a  necessity  than  a  luxury.  As  wealth 
increased  and  with  it  restlessness,  the 
custom  of  having  two  or  three  houses 
became  more  and  more  general.  Lu- 
cretius describes,  with  his  fine  irony, 
the  man  of  fashion  who,  terribly  bored 
in  his  splendid  town  mansion,  sets  off 
suddenly  for  his  villa  as  if  it  were  on 
fire  and  he  going  to  put  it  out ;  but 
when  he  arrives  there  he  begins  at 
once  to  yawn^  or  goes  to  sleep,  or  even 


re-orders  the  horses  and  returns  in  an 
equal  hurry  to  the  city.  By  the  An 
gustan  age  the  two  or  three  villas  had 
grown  to  be  five  or  six  in  the  case  of 
rich  and  fashionable  people,  and  they 
were  often  as  elaborate  in  their  ap- 
pointments as  the  house  in  town.  In 
other  instances,  they  preserved  most  of 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  farm- 
honse.  Horace,  for  his  own  time,  and 
Martial  and  Plinv  the  Younger  for  the 
later  period  of  Trajan,  give  us  abun- 
dant information  about  both  kinds  of 
Roman  vilUggiatura. 

If  Virgil  remained  always  a  man  of 
the  country,  in  spite  of  living  mostly 
in  cities,  no  amount  of  countrv  life 
could  make  Horace  other  than  a  man- 
about-town.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  as  Virgil  or  as  Tibul- 
lus  spoke  of  it ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
Nature's  mysteries,  nothing  of  the  eter- 
nal sentiment  of  the  field-building, 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  plough. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  initiated,  but  he 
enjo}s,  and  within  his  limitations,  he 
appreciates.  The  country  is  good  for 
hid  health  and  for  his  appetite.  It 
gives  him  a  rest  from  the  hundred 
thousand  requests  and  questions  with 
which  he  is  importuned  as  he  walks 
the  streets  of  Rome.  The  friend  of 
Maecenas  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ai- 
range  any  little  affair  ;  to  know  all  the 
news  before  it  is  divulged  ;  in  vain  he 
pleads  inability  or  ignorance.  It  is  nil 
very  flattering,  and  Horace  is  the  last 
person  not  to  be  flattered  by  it,  but  too 
much  of  it  becomes  tedious.  The 
whole  day  goes  by  frittered  away  in 
trifles,  and  on  such  days  he  ardently 
desires  his  rural  retreat  where  sleep 
and  leisure,  and  the  Greek  poets  fill  up 
the  tranquil  hours,  and  the  evening 
brings  a  supper  fit  for  the  gods  ;  beans 
and  bacon  washed  down  by  wholesome 
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wine  which  costs  nothing  since  it  is 
made  on  the  estate.  A  friend  or  two, 
staying  in  the  house,  enliven  the  board, 
bat  the  discourse  does  not  run  on 
other  people's  houses,  or  on  somebody's 
dancing  ;  serious  themes  are  discussed, 
such  as  the  nature  of  good,  and  what 
constitutes  true  happiness  ;  till,  for  a 
break,  an  old  neighbor  tells  the  story 
of  **  The  Town  and  the  Country 
Mouse/'  or  some  other  ever-young  an- 
cient tale.  When  Maecenas  was  going 
to  dine  with  him,  Horace  told  him 
that  he  must  not  expect  Falernian  or 
Formian  vintages  ;  there  would  be  only 
the  humble  Sabine  wine  which  he  haa 
sealed  up  in  a  Grecian  cask  with  his 
own  hands,  in  commemoration  of  some 
popular  triumph  of  the  illustrious 
friend  to  whose  generosity  he  owed  the 
estate  where  it  was  grown. 

The  poet  preferred  the  rusticity  of 
the  Sabine  farm  to  the  Rome-out-of- 
town  life  at  Tibur,  where  ho  also  had 
a  villa.  Tibur  in  the  season  provided 
more  society  than  the  capital  itself; 
people  ran  to  and  fro  between  the 
houses  of  acquaintances  as  they  do  be- 
tween the  villas  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  (he  Sabine  valley  the  real  business 
of  the  country  occupied  every  one 
around  if  not  altogether  the  poet.  In 
one  ode  he  laments  that  there  will  be 
soon  no  real  country  ;  mansions  and 
parks  and  ornamental  waters  replace 
simple  cottages  like  his  own  *'  white 
country-box  p'  banks  of  myrtle  and 
violets  encroach  on  the  olive  groves  ; 
the  elms,  which  supported  the  vines, 
are  cut  down  to  plant  plane-trees  or 
shady  laurel  walks ;  ploughed  fields 
disappear  in  lawns.  In  this  ode  it  is 
bv  chance  mentioned  that  the  Romans 
then  liked  to  build  their  houses  facing 
north,  the  contrary  to  the  present  pref- 
erence. **  Chi  paga  per  il  sole  non 
paga  per  il  dot  tore,  is  a  proverb  which 
shows  the  faith  put  in  a  sunny  aspect 
by  the  Romans  of  to-day.  Horace  re- 
grets the  time  when  stately  public 
buildings  were  raised,  but  each  man 
was  content  with  a  poor  place  for  his 
personal  habitation.  But  the  Italian 
private  citizen  was  already  the  greatest 
lover  and  builder  of  palaces  in  the 
world. 

Horace  was  in  all  things  the  poet  of 
moderation  (the  only  one).     He  could 


honestly  disclaim  earth-hunger,  and 
declare  that  he  never  went  round  his 
fields  longing  to  make  crooked  bounda- 
ries straight  by  adding  a  bit  here  and 
enclosing  an  angle  there.  Perhaps  the 
fact  proves  him  an  amateur  ;  was  there 
ever  a  man  really  bred  to  possess  land 
who  was  quite  free  from  this  form  of 
madness?  Of  his  father's  farm  in 
Apulia  he  seems  to  have  preserved  no 
pleasant  childish  memories ;  he  re- 
members how  poor  the  soil  was,  and 
he  never  expresses  pain  that  it  went  the 
common  way  of  confiscation.  His  fa- 
ther, a  freedman,  eked  out  his  liveli- 
hood as  a  tax-gatherer  ;  it  must  have 
strained  his  every  resource  to  send  his 
son,  well  provided  for,  to  be  educated 
in  Rome  instead  of  placing  him  in  a 
provincial  grammar  school,  as  most  of 
his  richer  neighbors  did  with  thehr 
sons. 

Yet  Horace  knew  the  charm  that 
comes  from  possession  ;  the  charm  of 
saying  '*  my  own  fields,  my  own  oxen." 
He  loved  the  Sabine  farm  for  every 
reason,  but  most  of  all  because  it  be- 
longed to  him.  He  loves  it  so  well 
that  he  trembles  sometimes  lest  he 
should  lose  it,  but  he  is  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  surely  no  evil  eye 
will  be  cast  upon  so  modest  a  domain. 
The  estate  lay  under  Mount  Lucretilis, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  in  a 
valley  which  is  easily  identified  and 
which  used  to  be  visited  by  so  many 
English  pilgrims,  that  the  peasants 
were  long  convinced  that  Horace  was 
an  Englishman.  The  poet  had  five 
families  of  free  husbandmen  and  eight 
house-slaves.  The  homestead  was 
managed  by  a  steward  or  faliore,  who 
gave  his  master  plenty  of  trouble.  He 
had  been  a  slave  in  Rome,  fed  on  ra- 
tions and  hard  worked,  but  instead  of 
rejoicing  at  his  improved  position,  he 
pined  for  the  tavern  and  music-hall, 
and  neglected  the  oxen  and  let  the 
sluices  overflow. 

All  his  life  Horace  had  wished  for  a 
piece  of  land  which  contained  a  gar- 
den, a  stream,  and  a  coppice,  and  in 
the  Sabine  valley  he  found  all  three. 
To  take  a  nap,  after  his  brief  meal,  on 
the  grass  by  the  stream  was  to  him 
that  exquisite  combination  of  mental 
and  physical  ease  which  man  is  foolish 
to  despise  because  it  is  an  enjoyment 
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within  the  reach  of  every  other  animal 
as  well  as  of  himself.  Horace  clearly 
considered  both  his  Sabine  farm  and 
his  villa  at  Tibnr  healthier  than  the 
capital,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
•*  when  every  father  and  mother  turns 
pale  with  fear  for  their  children'* — it 
may  be  doubted  if  Eome  was  so  exempt 
from  malarial  fever  at  that  time  as  it 
is  generally  thought  to  have  been. 
Once,  when  he  had  promised  Maecenas 
to  be  away  only  five  days,  he  remained 
at  Tibur  through  all  the  month  of 
August,  and  he  begs  his  **  dear  friend, " 
if  heVould  have  bim  keep  well,  to  let 
him  stay  yet  longer,  and  even  pass  the 
winter  out  of  Home  by  the  seaside  (he 
was  probably  thinking  of  Tarentum). 

Yet  was  not  theie  a  spice  of  truth  in 
the  taunt  which  his  servant  Daviis  ad- 
dressed to  the  poet,  that  when  he  had 
been  too  long  in  the  country  he  grew 
moped  to  death  ?  We  are  almost  in- 
vited to  suspect  that  there  was  ;  the 
town  was,  after  all,  the  life  of  his  life. 
One  mav  be  sure,  by-lheby,  that  the 
worthy  t)avus himself  hated  seclusion  as 
much  as  any  Italian  servant  does  to- 
day. Tibur  he  may  have  endured  ; 
there  he  could  far  conversazione  with 
the  servants  of  other  villas,  but  at  the 
8abine  faim  with  whom  could  he  have 
due  chiacchiere  except  with  the  steward 
— another  martyr  ?  By  immortalizing 
the  amusing  criticism  of  Davus,  Hor- 
ace shows  that  he  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  "'  no  man  was  a  hero  to  his 
valet." 

In  the  story  of  Alphius,  the  Usurer, 
who  resolved  to  turn  countryman,  but 
ended  by  trying  to  put  out  on  the 
Calends  the  money  he  bad  gathered  in 
on  th^  Ides,  we  sec  a  man  who,  what- 
ever his  education,  has  a  most  superior 
power  of  appreciating  the  attractions 
of  the  country.  The  picture  he  gives 
of  them  is  the  best  known,  the  most 
popular  that  exists  ;  even  now,  when 
the  habit  of  Latin  quotations  is  gone, 
few  orators  can  get  through  a  speech 
on  a  rural  subject  without  the  lines  : 


<< 


Beatos  ille,  qui  procnl  negotiis, 
(Hi  prifloa  gens  mortalium) 

Patema  rara  bobos  exeroet  snis, 
Holntns  omDi  foenore.*' 


When  it  comes  to  the  point,  how- 
ever,  of  abandoning  the  *'  something 
Nsw  SwM.— Vol.  LXIir.,  No.  1. 


he  does  in  the  city,'*  he  will  never  find 
the  courage  to  consummate  the  sacri- 
fice. We  all  know  Alphius  :  how  he 
looks  at  every  advertisement  in  the  pa- 
per of  **a  desirable  Elizabethan  resi- 
dence with  grass  land  sufficient  for 
three  cows;'*  how  he  corresponds 
with  the  advertiser,  and  even  goes  reg- 
ularly to  examine  eligible  freeholds  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  will  die  as  he  has 
lived  in  the  umbrageous  recesses  of  his 
back  office.  There  are  people  who  go 
through  their  whole  lives  nursing  and 
cockering  an  ambition  which  is  not  in- 
sincere, but  is  completely  unreal.  It 
forms  the  recreation  of  their  dull  bonis, 
the  romance  soaring  above  their  sordid 
pursuits  ;  it  is  dressed  up  to  look  go 
exactly  as  if  it  were  ali^e  that'only  a 
man's  most  intimate  friends  are  aware 
that  he  would  be  alarmed  and  die- 
tressed  beyond  words  if  he  were  to- 
morrow called  upon  to  turn  it  from  fic- 
tion into  fact. 

The  vine-tendrils  hanging  from  tree 
to  tree,  the  lowing  cattle,  the  honey  in 
the  comb,  the  sheep  yielding  their 
thick  fleeces  to  the  shearer,  the  glid- 
ing waters,  the  warbling  birds,  the 
holy  and  healthy  sun- tanned  peasant 
bride  who  piles  up  the  logs  for  her 
tired  husband's  return,  and  milks  the 
cows,  and  sets  out  the  evening  meal  of 
lamb  or  kid  with  olives,  mallows,  and 
a  jar  of  wine — who  observed  them  more 
lovingly  than  Alphius  the  Usurer? 
And  sweet  it  is,  he  adds,  while  he  sups, 
to  watch  the  sheep  hastening  home  to 
the  fold,  and  the  weary  oxen  dragging 
from  the  fields  the  inverted  plough- 
share. Very  sweet,  no  doubt,  but  to- 
morrow he  will  be  back  at  money-lend- 
ing. 

Horace  made  only  one  real  study  of 
a  husbandman,  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
original  insight.  With  few  but  sure 
touches  he  fixes  the  type  of  the  peasant 
who,  after  all,  has  the  best  right  to 
represent  his  class  ;  a  type  far  removed 
from  the  open  mouthed  yokel  to  be  so 
well  described  by  Calpurnius,  who 
would  not  have  missed  the  show  in  the 
Arena  for  all  the  kine  of  Lucania.  The 
Ofellus  of  Horace  has  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  luxuries  of  great  cities. 
His  predominating  quality  is  a  serious 
patience  ;  his  single  passion  is  thrift. 
He  is  the  peasant  who  paid  the  Frencii 
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war  indemnity  oat  of  his  savings  ;  the 
rustic  of  whom  Euripides  wrote  : 

*'  No  showy  speaker,  bnt  a  plain,  brave  man. 
Who  seldom  yisited  the  town  or  coarts  ;* 
A  yeoman,  one  of  those  who  save  a  land. 
Shrewd,  one  whose  acts  with  his  professions 

sqnared  ; 
Untainted,  and  a  blameless  life  he  led.'* 

Ofellus  is  not,  like  Melibaeus,  con- 
sumed by  helpless  rage  at  injustice 
which  he  cannot  fight  against.  He 
has  realized  the  fact  that  man  may 
command  his  conduct,  not  his  circum- 
stances, and  having  acquired  this 
knowledge,  he  lets  the  learning  of  the 
Schools  alone.  It  is  a  fact  that  Na- 
ture herself  is  constantly  repeating  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  ;  they  live  with 
her  in  a  primitive  relationship  which 
allows  no  artificial  screen  to  hide  her 
mi^ht  and  their  impotence.  A  fatalist 
at  heart,  Ofellus  rises  superior  to  fate. 
Wealth  could  give  him  nothing  he 
cares  to  have,  and  he  has  the  sense  to 
see  (in  which  he  departs,  somewhat, 
from  his  modern  brother)  that  wealth 
is  an  entirely  idle  word  except  in  so  far 
as  it  stands  for  what  it  can  give. 
When  he  owned  the  land  which  he  now 
cultivates  for  the  spendthrift  soldier 
who  turned  him  out,  he  and  his  chil- 
dren lived  no  more  luxuriously  than 
they  do  now.  No  meat  was  eaten  in 
the  house  on  work-days  except  a  piece 
of  smoked  bacon,  served  with  pot- 
herbs. If  a  friend  came  to  see  him, 
why,  he  prepared  a  reasonable  feast, 
for  he  was  no  miser  ;  but  a  chicken  or 
a  kid,  with  figs  and  grapes  and  his 
own  pure  wine  (of  which  a  libation 
was  duly  offered  to  Ceres),  made  up 
the  bill  of  fare — not  turbot  or  oysters 
brought  at  a  ruinous  expense  from 
Rome.  Now  that  he  and  his  sons 
work  for  hire,  their  labor  places  them 
above  want,  and  permits  them  to  lead 
much  the  same  life  as  before.  Fortune 
o>in  hurt  him  no  more,  while  she  may 
easily  hurt  the  spoiler  by  robbing  him 
of  his  ill-acquired  acres ;  nay,  who 
knows  (though  Horace  does  not  say  so) 
that  Ofellus  will  not  again  become  the 
o^ner  of  his  land  if  he  save  long 
enough  while  the  other  wastes? 

*  This  brings  to  mind  the  nsnal  declaration 
of  the  Italian  peasant  when  he  wishes  to  im- 
press yon  with  his  respectability  :  "I  was 
never  in  a  law  court  even  as  a  witness.*' 


This  contribution  to  the  long  tale  of 
confiscation  is  characteristic  of  the 
poet  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
(when  the  satire  was  written),  looked 
on  life  already  with  a  calm,  unemo- 
tional eye,  strictly  resolved  to  walk 
round  windmills,  not  to  charge  them. 
His  was  the  wit  of  a  contented  heart, 
as  Heine's  was  the  wit  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  had  not  eaten  his  bread 
with  sorrow,  and  he  did  not  know  the 
heavenlv  powers,  but  what  he  did 
know  of  life  and  Nature  he  could  ex- 
press with  a  felicity  that  left  little 
more  to  be  said.  Horace's  feelihg  for 
the  country  had  no  depths  or  heights  ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  every  Roman,  from 
the  senator  to  the  tradesman,  from  the 
consul  to  the  money-lender. 

The  common placeness  of  the  taste 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  be- 
tween all  classes.  How  deeply  it  was 
ingrained  is  proved  by  its  continued 
existence  under  conditions  not,  on  the 
face  of  things,  favorable  to  it.  The 
increasing  mania  for  sensational  and 
often  bloodthirsty  spectacles,  and  the 
still  more  ominous  increase  of  un- 
bridled self-indulgence,  would  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
country  ;  yet  Martial,  who  wrote  when 
the  vines  of  Vesuvius  were  fresh  cov- 
ered with  ashes,  makes  us  feel  that 
rural  scenes  and  life  were  as  much  ap- 
preciated as  ever.  It  is  true  that  he 
somewhere  hints  that  the  master  may 
carry  corruption  among  his  depen- 
dents, as  the  French  seigneur  did 
among  his  vassals ;  an  idea  which 
would  have  repelled  Horace,  who  al- 
ways dwelt  on  the  pure  morality  of  the 
peasantry.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral rural  descriptions  in  his  Epigrams 
that  are  wholly  pure  and  bright.  We 
gather  that,  Spaniard  though  he  was, 
he  took  a  sound  Koman  interest  in 
agriculture.  Ele  viewed  it  from  tho 
farmer^s  point  of  view,  which,  then  as 
now,  was  not  invariably  exhilarating. 
Martial  complains  of  over  cheapness  ; 
the  husbandman  was  left  to  feed  on 
his  own  produce,  and  as  there  was 
more  than  he  could  eat,  much  lay  run- 
ning to  waste.  There  were  places 
where  wine  sold  for  less  than  water ; 
corn,  depreciated  by  the  Egyptian 
trade  as  it  is  now  by  importations  from 
America  and    India,   sold    for  8^.   a 
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bashel.  Even  when  the  harvest  was 
abandaut,  the  cultivator  made  next  to 
noihiug. 

But  in  spite  of  discouraging  statis- 
tics, farming  was  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion for  the  proprietor  who  was  a  little 
of  a  capitalist.  There  is  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  beinfi^  your  own  provision 
merchant.  What  a  fool  is  a  man  like 
Appollinaris,  exclaims  Martial,  **  who 
has  a  lovely  country  seat  and  never 
goes  near  it/'  leaving  the  bailiffs  and 
caretakers  to  fatten  on  the  riches  of 
the  rare  fish-ponds  and  all  the  other 
plenty  !  Martial  himself  proposes  to 
give  a  country  banquet  composed  of 
lettuces  and  leeks,  eggs  cut  in  slices, 
cabbage,  chicken,  and  a  ham  which 
has  already  appeared  three  times  at 
table.  If  any  one  should  scorn  the 
menu  let  him  after  an  uninterrupted 
spell  of  town-life,  go  straight  to  a  very 
homely  farm-house,  by  preference  be- 
longing to  him.  How  excellent  he 
will  think  his  first  meal.  He  will  say 
that  everything  tastes  alike  in  towns 
while  this  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon 
cooked  over  a  wood  fire  has  a  flavor 
denied  to  the  French  chef  ^8  **  faisans 
de  Boh^me,  sauce  Perigueux."  The 
illusion  may  not  last  long,  but  as  long 
as  it  lasts  it  is  complete.  Martial 
laughs  at  his  friend  Bassus  who  plays 
pretty  at  farming  and  owns  a  vast 
town  house  out  of  town  where  nothing 
is  to  be  had  ;  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  are  all  brought  irom  the  city,  and 
the  garden,  full  of  laurels,  will  cer- 
tainly never  put  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  local  pilferer.  With  this  gor- 
geous mansion  he  contrasts  Faustinus' 
real  rural  homestead  at  Baia.  There 
yon  will  not  see  a  park  laid  out  with 
groves  of  myrtle,  plane-trees  and 
clipped  box-hedges.  Utility  reigns 
supreme,  but  it  is  that  utility  which 
charms.  Close-pressed  heaps  of  corn 
fill  every  corner,  and  the  wine  casks 
are  put  out  to  air,  smelling  strongly  of 
the  old  vintage.  Hither,  in  the  late 
autumn,  the  rough  vine-dresser  brings 
the  ripe  grapes.  From  the  vallevs 
comes  a  sound  of  the  bellowing  bulls. 
The  farmvard  muster  roams  at  large  : 
cocks  ana  hens,  geese  and  peacocks, 
even  pheasants  and  partridges  which 
seem  to  have  been  reared  at  home. 
The  turreta  are  loud  with  pigeons  :  the 


pigs  run  after  the  steward's  wife  ;  the 
Iamb  bleats  as  it  follows  its  mother. 
'*  Young  house-bred  slaves,  sleek  as 
milk,  surround  the  fire."  The  stew- 
ard does  not  go  idling  about  or  play- 
ing games  ;  hi^  amusements  are  useful, 
he  fishes,  or  net  birds,  or  goes  a-hunt- 
ing.  When  work  is  over,  friends  and 
neighbors  look  in  and  partake  of  a  cor- 
dial but  informal  hospitality  ;  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  The 
cheerful-faced  rustic  comes  to  pay  his 
respects,  nor  does  he  come  empty- 
handed  ;  he  carries  white  honey,  or 
conical  cheeses,  while  tall  girls,  daugh- 
ters of  honest  husbandmen,  bring  their 
mother's  offerings  in  osier  baskets. 
These  were  presents,  not  tribute. 
There  was  slavery,  not  serfdom.  The 
free  peasant  miglit  be  dispossessed  by 
the  State,  but  he  was  not  browbeaten, 
still  less  was  he  knouted,  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

We  think  of  the  little  gifts  of  the 
English  villagers  to  a  popular  squire, 
or,  rather,  to  his  wife  :  the  gleaning 
cake,  the  basket  of  damsons,  the  guinea- 
fowls'  eggs,  the  elderberry  wine,  not  to 
speak  of  pen-wipers,  kettle-holders, 
and  mysterious  card-trays  made  of 
cloves  and  acorns.  The  giver  under- 
stands almost  as  well  as  the  receiver 
that  the  gift  is  valueless  in  itself  but 
valuable  as  a  piece  of  symbolism.  And 
what  it  symbolizes  is  not  subj.ection 
bat  freedom  :  the  right  of  the  free- 
born  freely  to  manifest  their  good- 
will. 

If  the  rustic  offerings  spoken  of  by 
Martial  mark  one  kindly  custom,  an- 
other  is  revealed  by  the  dropping  in  of 
neighbors  to  share  the  evening  mcaL 
We  must  suppose  that  Faustinus  was  a 
rich  and  well-educated  Roman,  yet, 
like  Horace  before  hin^,  he  welcomed 
the  society  of  hi»  provincial  neigh- 
bors ;  he  could  doubtless  '*  talk  of 
veals,*'  as  Dr.  Johnson  reeommended 
a  curate  to  learn  to  do,  the  young  man 
having  complained  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  calves  (which  were  then 
called  **  veals")  formed  the  staple  con- 
versation. Apart  from  common  inter- 
ests, there  was  then  in  Italy,  as  there 
is  now,  a  sort  of  mental  unity  between 
all  classes,  an  intellectual  common 
ground  independent  of  position  or  edu- 
cation 
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"  Of  all  the  nntioDB  of  Europe,'*  wrote 
Charles  Lever  in  1864,  '*  I  koow  of  none,  save 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  are  the  same 
in  every  class  and  gradation.  The  appeal 
you  would  make  to  the  Italian  noble  must  be 
the  same  you  would  address  to  the  humble 
peasant  on  his  property.  The  point  of  view 
is  invariably  identical  ;  the  sympatbies  are 
always  alike.  ...  To  this  trait,  of  whose 
existence  Cavour  well  knew,  was  owing  the 
marvellous  unanimity  in  the  nation  on  the 
last  war  with  Austria.  The  appeal  to  the 
prince  could  be  addressed,  and  was  addressed, 
to  the  peasant.  There  was  not  an  argument 
that  spoke  to  the  one  which  was  not  re  echoed 
in  the  heart  of  the  otber.  In  fact,  the  chain 
that  binds  the  social  condition  of  Italy  is 
shorter  than  elsewhere,  and  the  extreme  links 
are  less  remote  from  each  other  than  with 
most  nations  of  Europe." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Ro- 
man villa  without  mentioning  tiie 
name  of  Martial's  benefactor,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  to  whom  we  owe  such 
full  and  glowing  accounts  ot  his  vari- 
ous countrv-houscs  that  some  homeless 
htteraio  once  spitefully  said  that  he 
gave  the  idea  of  an  auctioneer  anxious 
to  dispose  of  the  property.  Pliny  has 
a  formal  right  to  figure  among  Roman 
poets,  though  we  possess  none  of  the 
verses  i^hich  his  wife  sang  so  sweetly 
(the  wise  woman  ;  no  wonder  that  he 
adored  her).  They  were  sung  at 
Rome,  too,  and  evpn  at  Athens,  which 

K leased  the  author,  who  confesses  that 
e  also  hummed  them  to  himself  now 
and  then,  which  perhaps  means  rather 
frequently.  One  would  like  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  drawing-room  ballad 
of  the  Roman  world.  Pliny  does  not 
explain  who  wrote  it ;  it  may  have 
been  the  rule,  as  in  Elizabethan  times, 
to  write  verses  for  well-known  airs  so 
that  every  one  could  sing  them.  Ho 
speaks  modestly  about  his  poems,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  cherished  a  care- 
fully watered  little  hope  of  their  pleas- 
ing posterity.  It  is  probably  well  for 
his  fame  that  we  aie  excused  from 
passing  judgment  on  them  :  he  was 
too  good  an  orator  to  be  a  good  poet. 
Montaigne  could  forgive  Cicero  for 
writing  verses,  but  not  for  publishing 
them.  Si  ill,  this  literary  employment 
of  the  leisure  of  eminent  Romans  is 
alwa\s  interesting  to  lemember,  if  only 
because  of  its  analogy  among  the  Eng- 
lish public  men  of  our  own  day. 

Poet  or  no  poet,  he  is  the  very  prince 
of  eulogists  of  the  country-house.     It 


was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
dearest  pleasures  :  the  port  whence  he 
started,  the  haven  to  which  he  re- 
turned. Wherever  he  was,  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  his  father's  mansion  at 
the  end  of  the  lofty  avenue  in  a  suburb 
of  Como — **  Como,  your  delight  and 
mine,"  as  he  calls  it  in  a  letter  to 
Canerius  Rufus.  It  is  well  worth  re- 
marking how  from  his  earliest  youth 
this  Italian  gentleman  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  the  cultured 
and  well-off  resident  in  a  country  town 
or  rural  village  to  make  its  interests 
his  own,  to  endeavor  to  benefit  his  lo- 
cal neighbors,  both  the  poor,  and  those 
of  a  higher  but  yet  not  affluent  class. 
His  first  essays  at  the  bar  were  made 
iu  pleading  the  suits  of  the  people  of 
Tifernum-on-Tiber  (his  mother's  place) 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  great  favor- 
ite in  his  boyhood.  When  honors  and 
comparative  wealth  came  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  Consul  he  thought  im- 
mediately of  building  a  temple  for 
them  at  his  own  expense,  **  not  to  be 
outdone  in  affection  ;"  and  on  its  com- 
pletion he  took  a  long  journey  to  be 
present  wnen  it  was  consecrated.  At 
Como  he  founded  a  school,  so  that  the 
fathers  of  families  might  not  he 
obliged  to  send  their  sons  to  Milan  to 
be  educated,  and  he  sought  the  help  of 
Tacitus  for  finding  good  masters.  He 
was  always  encouraging  his  father-in- 
law,  who  was  a  munificent  giver,  in 
works  of  public  utility.  Thai  he  waS 
kind  to  his  dependents  is  shown  by 
many  traits  :  he  could  well  apply  to 
himself  Homer's  line,  **  He  had  a  fa- 
ther's gentleness  for  his  people." 
When  his  slaves  died  he  wept  ;  his  only 
consolation  was  that  he  had  enfranchis- 
ed them  so  that  they  died  free.  He  sent 
his  servant  Zosimus,  who  was  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Egypt,  and  on  his  return, 
belter  but  not  well,  he  arranged  for 
him  to  go  to  a  place  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  he  might  try  the  milk 
cure.  He  gave  a  farm  worth  £800  to 
his  old  nurse. 

In  addition  to  his  inherited  palace, 
PI  ny  built  two  villas  on  the  lake  of 
Como— one  higher  up,  which  he  called 
**  Tragedy,"  from  which  you  could  see 
the  lateen  sails  of  the  fishing-boats 
skimming  the  lake  at  dawn  ;  the  other. 
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**  Comedy,"  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  shore,  so  that  one  could  fish  from 
one's  bed.*  The  Como  property  had 
the  ineffable  charm  of  early  associa- 
tions ;  it  afforded  fishing,  hunting, 
and  boating,  and  its  sweett  ranquillity 
invited  study,  but  Piiny*s  most  envi- 
able country-seats  were  at  Laurentum 
and  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  he  had  a  pieda-ierre  at 
Tusculum  and  villas  at  Tibur  and 
Praeneste.  Slill  he  did  not  pass  for  a 
millionaire.  The  house  in  Tuscany 
was  built  in  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, covered  with  ancient  trees,  and 
skirted  by  a  belt  of  precious  vinejards, 
below  which,  again,  were  pastures.  The 
land  abounded  in  song-birds,  flower«, 
and  springs  of  fresh  ^water.  llere  the 
house  was  turned  to  the  south  ;  from 
the  loggia  you  saw  on  one  side  large 
and  fruitful  fields,  on  the  other  well- 
kept  lawns,  roses  from  Tarentum, 
Pompeian  fig- trees,  and  whatever  Italy 
could  provide  of  best.  In  a  cool  court 
a  perpetual  jet  of  water  freshened  the 
air.  A  friend  wrote  to  Pliny  to  dis- 
suade him  from  going  to  his  Tuscan 
estate  m  summer,  as  ne  thought  that 
it  must  be  unhealthy  ;  Pliny  answered 
that,  although  the  coast  (the  Marem- 
ma)  is  not  only  unhealthy  but  pestilen- 
tial, there  was  no  fear  of  illness  in  his 
high  valley,  where  people  attained 
great  ages  and  all  seasons  «vere  delight- 
ful. The  spring,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  perfect  time  ;  but  there  was  no 
great  heat  in  summer,  and  the  rather 
sharp  winters  could  be  borne,  as  the 
house  was  artificially  heated  as  well  as 
being  full  of  sun.  Of  course,  hot  and 
cold  baths,  on  the  most  approved  sys- 
tem, were  ready  at  all  hours.  The  re- 
ception rooms  were  arranged  to  afford 
the  greatest  variety  of  view  ;  one  of 
them  was  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style,  with  a  marble  dado,  surmounted 
by  wall-paintings  of  trees  and  birds. 
Out  of  Qoors,  tennis  and  riding  gave 
the  needful  exercise  ;  Pliny  was  more 
proud  of  the  riding-ground  than  of 
any  other  thing  connected  with  the 
villa  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  old  plane- 
trees,  linked  together  with  festoons  of 

*  The  intermittent  fountain,  about  which 
he  was  bo  carious,  still  rises  near  what  is 
caHed  (but  without  historical  warrant)  the 
'*  Villa  Plioiana." 


ivy.  At  its  extreme  end  it  formed  a 
semi-circle,  cypresses  taking  the  place 
of  the  plane-trees,  and  inside  these  was 
a  hedge  of  roses. 

Laurentum  was  in  Pliny's  time  the 
Brighton  of  Rome.  It  was  approached 
by  two  pleasant  roads,  passing  through 
dense  woods  or  broad,  open  spaces,  en- 
livened by  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  as 
the  Campagna  is  now.  The  distance 
was  not  too  great  for  you  to  run  down 
after  finishing  your  day's  business  in 
the  capital.  Scipio  once  picked  up 
shells  along  that  shore  as  an  ease  from 
public  cares. 

Pliny's  house  at  Laurentum  was 
what  he  called  unpretentious,  but  com- 
fort had  been  most  carefully  studied, 
and  even  the  servants'  rooms  were  so 
neat  that  guests  might  have  occupied 
them.  The  villa  was  flooded  with  air 
and  light  ;  it  was  all  doors  and  win- 
dows. A  glazed  gallery  led  from  the 
courtyard  to  the  dining-room.  Be- 
hind were  woods  and  mountains  ;  in 
front,  the  Mediterranean.  There  was 
a  tower  with  a  splendid  view  :  Piiny 
often  had  his  dinner  carried  up  to  this 
tower,  just  as  in  the  Apennines  he 
would  dine,  seated  on  a  marble  seat, 
beside  the  marble  basin  of  clear  water 
at  the  end  of  his  garden.  What  a  deli- 
cate pleasure  in  life  is  shown  by  the 
little  fact  of  these  wandering  meals. 
I  knew  a  Lombard  nobleman  who  had 
the  same  fancy  :  he  even  once  gave  a 
dinner-party  in  a  boat  moored  in  front 
of  his  villa  on  the  lake  of  Garda. 

Chosen  books  to  read  and  re-read 
stocked  the  shelves  of  Pliny's  seaside 
library,  and  here,  too,  there  was  a  ten- 
nis court  as  well  as  a  magnificent  swim- 
ming bath.  Like  all  Romans  of  that 
date,  Pliny  had  a  passion  for  collect- 
ing, but  he  did  not  put  his  most  valu- 
able treasures  in  the  Lauren  tine  house 
which  he  wished  to  keep  **  modest  and 
simple."  One  of  his  best  **  finds,"  a 
Corinthian  brass  statue  of  an  old  man. 
he  sent  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  de- 
siring only  that  his  name  and  titles 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  pedestal. 
A  modern  donor  would  not  accompany 
the  gift  by  that  request,  but,  perhaps, 
he  would  be  exceedingly  disappointed 
if  the  thing  asked  for  were  left  undone. 

Hadrian's  '*  villa,"  near  Tivoli, 
which  was  seven  miles  round,  and  Dio- 
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oletian's  **  retreat,*'  the  ruins  of  which 
form  the  town  of  Spalato,  show  the 
Roman  taste  for  the  country  run  wild 
and  grown  monstrous.  After  the  Em- 
pire fell,  for  a  while  terror  and  in- 
security drove  men  to  stay  in  towns 
when  they  could  not  buila  for  them- 
selves fortified  castles  ;  the  antithesis 
of  the  villa.  But  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity the  old  love  reappeared.  In 
other  countries  the  castle  gave  birth  to 
the  exclusive  country-seat  where  the 
ffreat  noble  lived  as  a  king.  The  town- 
Eouse,  if  there  was  one,  was  a  secon- 
dary affair  ;  often  there  was  none,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  Ro- 
man arrangement ;  the  house  in  the 
city  was  the  most  important^  but   it 


was  supplemented  by  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, more  or  less  splendid,  villas. 
Not  to  have  two  houses  was  destitu- 
tion. Hence  the  crown  of  villas  around 
any  characteristically  Italian  town  ; 
Brescia,  or  Vicenza,  or  Trento.  The 
untravelled  Italian  looks  in  amazement 
at  the  well-to-do  Englishman  who  ad- 
mits that  he  has  only  one  home.  An 
Italian  **  person  of  quality"  who  was 
obliged  for  the  sake  of  economy  to 
spend  all  the  year  at  his  villa  might 
complain,  as  Browning  makes  him 
complain,  but  were  he  forced  to  pass 
twelve  months  in  the  vaunted  city- 
square  there  would  possibly  be  suicide 
instead  of  sighs.  This  time  the  poet, 
who  dived  deep  in  the  Italian  mind, 
only  brings  to  the  surface  half  a  truth. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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Being  a  member  of  the  profession 
of  arms,  I  thought  myself  very  lucky 
when  I  last  year  found  myself  entitled 
to  sufficient  leave  to  make  it  worth 
while  going  abroad  in  search  of  sport. 
A  brother  officer  being  in  the  same  en- 
viable position,  we  decided  to  join 
forces,  and  to  **  go  foreign"  together 
to  some  spot  where  sport  and  economy 
could  simultaneously  be  practised. 
Various  localities,  from  the  Zambesi  to 
the  Pamirs,  came  under  consideration, 
but  in  the  end  we  decided  to  take  tick- 
ets for  Aden  and  to  try  our  luck  in 
Somaliland. 

I  will  not  presume  too  much  on  any 
one's  geographical  knowledge,  but  will 
say  at  once  that  the  country  in  ques- 
tion occupies  the  most  easterly  corner 
of  Africa,  and  adjoins  Abyssinia. 
Those  who  examine  a  German  map  will 
find  that  the  sphere  of  Bridsh  infiu- 
ence  is  depicted  as  being  very  small  in- 
deed ;  while  those  who  look  at  an  Eng- 
lish map  will  notice  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man infiuence,  as  represented  by  the 
dabs  of  various  colors  which  are  spread 
about  the  chart  of  this  barren  prom- 
ontory. 

We   will  leave  the  account  of  the 


journey  to  Aden  to  the  guide  books, 
and  will  commence  with  our  arrival  at 
that  cheerlegs  rock.  The  welcome  of 
the  Assistant  Eesident  there  (why 
should  any  one  want  assistance  to  re- 
side anywhere?)  was  not  encouraging, 
being  as  follows  :  *'  Oh,  you're  here, 
are  you  ?  We  were  just  going  to  wire 
to  the  Foreign  Office  to  stop  you.  I 
don't  know  where  you  can  go,  the 
country  is  shot  out."  Cheerful,  this  ! 
But  our  discouragement  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  poor  prospect  he 
afforded  us  ;  and,  seeing  we  were  bent 
on  going,  this  gentleman  afforded  us 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  After 
two  days  at  Aden  my  companion,  whom 
I  will  call  v.,  went  over  to  Berberah, 
from  which  place  we  had  decided  to 
go  up  country,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing camels  and  other  necessaries  and 
of  engaging  men.  I  spent  a  boresome 
fortnight  at  Aden,  awaiting  the  cargo 
boat  with  our  stores,  ammunition,  and 
guns.  At  last  she  arrived,  the  goods 
were  transhipped  to  the  Tuna,  a  little 
tub  plying  from  Aden  to  the  Somali 
coast,  I  got  on  board — a  proceeding 
materially  altering  her  draught — and 
off  we  went. 

Reaching  Berberah  on  a  Thursday 
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eyening,  we  passed  one  night  there  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  Political  Resident, 
whose  hospitality  to  sportsmen  is  un- 
ending ;  hustled  ahout  all  the  follow- 
ing morning  from  sunrise,  arranging 
loads,  and  by  ten  o'clock  were  on  the 
move  for  the  interior. 

At  this  point  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  some  slight  description  of 
the  personnel  ot  our  expedition,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  a  large  '*  kafa- 
la,*'  or  caravan,  progresses  through  the 
country.  First  in  importance  came 
Hadj    Achmed    Warsama,   our   intei- 

f ureter  and  head  man,  a  tall,  slight  fel- 
ow  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
with  close-shaven  head  and  immense 
mouth  disclosing  a  row  of  gleaming 
white  teeth  :  a  great  man  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  the  others,  having  three 
times  made  the  journey  to  Mecca  and 
having  a  fourth  trip  in  prospect.  lie 
had  been  fifteen  yeara  in  the  English 
Navy  us  interpreter,  and  had  accom- 
panied Admiral  Hewitt  on  his  mission 
to  Abyssinia.  His  long  spell  of  Brit- 
ish service  gave  him,  of  course,  an  ex- 
cellent command  of  the  English  tongue, 
though  perhaps  his  expressions  some- 
times savored  rather  of  the  fo'csle. 
His  authority  over  the  camel  men  was 
complete,  and  those  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  colored  races  well  know  how 
greatly  a  powerful  lieutenant  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  an  expedition  of  this 
kind.  To  any  one  who  may  undertake 
a  journey  of  similar  character  to  ours 
I  would  say  :  spare  no  expense  to  get  a 
good  head  man  ;  they  are  hard  to  find 
and  require  high  wages  ;  but,  for  our 
part,  we  never  had  reason  to  regret 
one  single  anna  of  the  large  wages  and 
"  backsheesh^*  we  |Hiid  to  Hadj  Ach- 
med. Next  perhaps  in  importance 
comes  Deria  AH,  our  swarthy  chef;  a 
little    wizened'Up    old    fellow,    much 

f[iven  to  complaining  of,  and  quarel- 
ing  with,  the  other  members  of  the 
outfit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first- 
class  jungle  cook.  He  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  having  visited  Mel- 
bourne and  other  places  in  Australia  ; 
not  finding  them  to  his  liking,  how- 
ever, he  had  returned  to  his  native 
jungle.  Uis  wardrobe  was,  like  Sam 
Weller's  knowledge  of  London,  ''  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar ;"  one  day  he 
woald  appear  wearing  a  tarboosh,  two 


yards  of  calico,  and  a  spear  ;  the  next 
day  very  tight  trousers  and  an  old  mili- 
tary overcoat ;  another  day  an  ancient 
ana  porous  mackintosh,  of  which  he 
said,  *'  Him  cost  me  five  pounds  at 
Melbourne."  On  the  march  his  duty 
was  to  drive  the  sheep  ;  poor,  white, 
fat- tailed  things,  they  got  so  used  to 
marching  that  after  a  few  days  they 
needed  no  driving,  and  would  follow 
like  dogs,  getting  gradually  killed  off 
day  by  day  till  they  were  all  gone,  and 
a  fresh  lot  had  to  be  bought  to  fill  their 
place.  It  was  necessary  to  take  sheep 
with  us  in  order  to  keep  the  pot  sup- 
plied when  our  time  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  pursuit  of  lions.  On 
such  occasions  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  sport  to  discharge  a  rifle  in  order  to 
supply  ourselves  with  food.  One 
sheep  marched  with  us  for  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  his  day  of 
execution  having  been  postponed  to 
the  very  last  because  we  had  become  so 
mutually  attached  :  when  he  was  killed 
he  was  barely  eatable  ! 

y.  and  I  had  each  our  two  shikaris, 
who  always  accompanied  us.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  securing  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  Nur  Farah,  who 
was  with  v.,  and  Aden  Ateya,  who 
was  my  head  shikari,  being  particu- 
larly well  known.  The  latter  was  a 
little  bullet  headed  fellow  of  about  five 
feet  four  in  height,  broad-shouldered 
and  sturdy,  with  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  going  up  bill  at  a  steady  run  with 
no  apparent  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Brave  as  the  lion  it  is  his  profession  to 
pursue,  he  often  erred  on  the  side  of 
impetuosity  and  rashness,  but  withal 
he  was  a  wonderful  tracker  and  stalker 
and  fully  conversant  with  the  habits 
of  all  game.  His  chief  drawback  wa« 
his  religious  mania,  for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  else,  which  sometimes  drove 
him  into  tits  similar  to  those  of  the 
howling  dervishes  at  Cairo  ;  of  this, 
however,  we  managed  to  cure  him  in  a 
short  time  ;  we  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  any  damage  done  to  or 
by  the  camels  if  they  stampeded  in 
consequence  of  his  antics,  and  finully 
threatened  him  with  immediate  dis- 
charge if  he  had  another  fit.  He  did 
not.  Geleh  Hared,  my  second  shikari, 
was  almost  as  good  a  hunter  as  his  su- 
perior— a  tall  slight  boy  of  about  nine- 
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teen,  qaite  indefatigable  and  most  will- 
ing. He  had  had  eome  experience  of 
Europeans  when  travelling  with  Cap- 
tain Swayne,  U.E.,  and  1  think  I  am 
right  in  8a>ing  that  in  his  company  he 
had  visited  Ilarar.  lie  con  Id  not  speak 
ten  words  of  English,  but  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Haraii  language. 

The  camel  men,  fourteen  of  whom 
we  armed  with  Snider  carbines,  were 
all  engaged  for  us  by  Captain  Abud  at 
Berberah,  and  a  better  set  of  fellows  I 
never  wish  to  see  ;  willing  and  cheer- 
ful to  a  degree,  they  took  all  the  hard- 
ships they  had  to  undergo  as  part  of 
the  dav's  work.  Occasional  discon- 
tent, arising  out  of  nothing,  was  in- 
variably suppressed  as  easily  as  it  arose  ; 
we  always  followed  the  plan  of  care- 
fully investigating  every  matter  of  the 
kind  that  was  brought  before  us  and 
doing  justice  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  Many  people,  in  dealing  with 
a  Somali,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
not  telling  the  truth  ;  true,  the  chances 
are  against  it,  but  he  is  such  a  child 
that  he  will  convict  himself  of  untruth 
in  the  fiist  moment  and  be  the  first  to 
laugh  at  it  himself.  Burton,  in  his 
First  Footsteps  in  Fast  Africa,  well 
describes  the  rapid  flight  of  the  Somali 
temper  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the 
man  at  whose,  childishness  you  have 
smiled  one  day  capable  of  the  most 
horrible  cruelties  the  next.  The  So- 
malis  are  a  peculiar  race,  in  that  they 
have  no  written  language,  no  musical 
instruments,  little  or  no  Glial  affection, 
and  rarely  any  gratitude.  Their  in- 
sensibility to  pain  is  remarkable.  I 
have  seen  Aden  smiling  and  chewing 
tobacco,  while  Geleh  burnt  little  holes 
in  his  back  with  a  red  hot  stick.  Fear 
of  death  is  an  unknown  quantity  among 
them. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Aden 
Muhammid,  V.'s  syce  ;  he  was  a  great 
character  and  an  excellent  boy ;  he 
never  seemed  to  tire,  and  was  always 
ready  to  do  every  one  else's  work  be- 
sides his  own.  One  feat  of  his  deserves 
especial  remark.  We  had  found  a 
lioness  in  an  open  plain  about  six  miles 
wide,  and  fearing  we  should  lose  her 
in  the  bushes,  we  sent  Aden  off  for  a 
pony  to  *'  round  her  up"  till  we  could 
get  Ihero.     lie  got  the  pony  and  gal- 


loped off,  armed  only  with  a  little 
throwing  spear,  over  ground  honey- 
combed with  holes  (one  of  which  gave 
him  a  heavy  fall),  and  headed  off  the 
lioness  ;  lime  after  time  he  brought 
her  to  bay  under  a  bush,  and  time 
after  time  she  charged,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  gallop  for  his  life  till  he  had 
distanced  her  ;  at  last  we  got  up  to 
where  he  was,  and  the  lioness  was  se- 
cured. This  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
act  of  as  high  courage  as  one  can  look 
for  in  any  one,  white  or  black.  Only 
once  did  we  have  to  reprimand  him, 
and  then  his  offence  tended  toward  the 
ludicrous.  It  was  as  follows  : — As  V. 
and  I  were  walking  along  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  kafala  we  saw  an  old 
man,  near  a  village,  crying  and  raising 
a  great  commotion  :  off  we  went  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  matter,  and  found 
that  Master  Aden  and  Bulaleh,  my 
own  syce,  had  stolen  the  old  man's 
sword  from  him  and  gone  off  with  it. 
Of  course  restitution  was  made,  and 
the  two  syces  were  put  on  guard  for  a 
whole  night  as  punishment,  regardless 
of  their  protests.  They  took  it  very 
good-humoredly,  but  paid  us  out  by 
waking  us  every  hour  or  two  through 
the  night  to  tell  us  they  had  heard  a 
lion  in  the  neighborhood.  Which 
they  had  not. 

To  return  to  our  kafala.  The  camel 
loads  were  of  a  very  varied  nature, 
nothing  being  procurable  in  the  in- 
terior but  a  little  meat  and  milk,  and 
that  only  during  the  rains  ;  so  we  had 
to  carry  with  us  everything  that  we 
were  likely  to  need.  The  men  were 
rationed  with  a  pound  of  rice,  half  that 
amount  of  dates,  and  two  ounces  of 
ghee  per  man  per  diem.  As  they  num- 
bered twenty  five  and  we  carried  rations 
for  a  hundred  days,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  item  alone  leprestnted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  transport.  A  Somali 
camel  carries  a  load  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  that  amount  varies 
greatly  with  the  size,  condition,  and 
age  of  the  animal,  and  with  the  work 
he  has  lately  done  and  is  expected  to 
do.  It  is  a  good  rough  computation 
to  say  that  one  camel  carries  rations 
sufficient  for  twenty-five  men  for  eight 
days.  Seven  camels  were  devoted  to 
the  transport  of  water  ;  some  carried 
casks    containing    twenty-six    gallons 
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each,  one  on  each  side,  the  very  best 
possible  way  of  carrying  water  on 
camel  back  ;  while  others  were  loaded 
with  '*  hams,"  as  the  native  water  ves- 
sels are  called.  They  are  woven  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  tree  and  grass,  and  aie 
saturated  in  ghee  to  make  them  water- 
tight. They  are  of  the  shape  of  a  short 
fat  cigar,  one  end  being  removable  and 
forming  a  cup.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  cage  of  strong  twigs,  to  which  the 
lopes  are  made  fast,  which  lash  it  on 
to  the  back  of  the  camel.  Our  own 
private  stores  were  packed  in  50-lb. 
boxes,  a  selection  of  goods  being  put 
in  each,  so  that  only  one,  or  two  at 
most,  were  in  use  at  a  time.  This 
plan  I  can  strongly  recommend  to 
other  travellers,  as  the  trouble  and  an- 
noyance of  having  to  open  box  after 
box  to  find  some  necessary  article  is 
very  great,  besides  which  damage  is 
done  to  the  boxes  by  constant  (^>ening 
and  nailing  up,  and  in  the  hurry  arti- 
cles are  not  properly  repacked,  thus 
getting  broken  or  spoilt.  One  camel 
carried  our  tent  (in  two  packages)  and 
our  clothes  and  bouks  (in  two  kit  bags). 
Ammunition,  spare  rifles,  calico  for 
presents  and  barter,  tobacco  for  the 
same  purpose,  together  with  a  few  tools 
and  spare  rope,  pretty  well  complete 
the  list  of  our  inaierieU 

The  manner  in  which  a  load  is  fixed 
on  a  camel  is  not  unworthy  of  desciip- 
tion.  The  Somal  has  no  saddle  for  his 
camel,  but  uses  in  its  place  a  thick  pad 
of  mats,  '*  harus,''  which  on  camping 
he  uses  as  a  roof  ai^d  walls  for  his  hut, 
hanging  them  over  curved  sticks  after 
the  manner  of  gypsy  huts  in  England. 
The  soft  haiu  forming  the  padding 
next  the  camel's  skin  he  uses  as  a 
couch.  The  camel  having  been  made 
to  lie  down,  after  much  grunting  and 
roaring  on  his  part,  ho  is  securely  Kuee- 
haltered  by  passing  the  halter  under 
each  knee* and  over  his  neck,  on  the 
top  of  which  it  is  tied.  The  soft  haru 
is  then  put  on  his  back,  covering  all 
but  his  head  and  tail,  and  the  front 
part  folded  back  to  make  a  double 
thickness  over  the  withers  and  hump. 
(The  hump  of  the  Somali  camel,  by  the 
way,  is  not  nearly  such  a  marked  fea- 
ture as  that  of  the  Arabian  camel. )  On 
this  are  placed  the  remainder  of  the 
harus  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  nine 


thicknesses  of  mat.  The  loading  rope, 
a  long  double-plaited  grass  rope,  is 
then  put  on  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
harness,  consisting  of  breast-plate, 
double  girth,  and  crupper,  but  never 
passing  over  the  back,  the  harness 
being  lifted  up  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  leave  the  spine  clear  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  Euglish  saddle. 
The  load  having  first  been  carefully  bal- 
anced, it  is  then  secured  by  lashing  it 
to  the  loading  rope.  This  adjustment 
of  loads  is  a  most  important  consider- 
ation in  the  marching  of  akafala  ;  for, 
if  it  is  not  properly  attended  to,  loads 
will  roll  off,  or  shift  backward  and  for- 
ward, or,  worse  still,  the  camel  will 
get  a  sore  back  and  be  rendered  untit 
for  work,  necessitating  the  division  of 
his  load  among  other  camels. 

Our  loads  being  all  properly  divided 
and  adjusted,  we  will  march  off.  As 
each  camel  man  gets  his  two  camels 
loaded  up  he  ties  the  halter  of  one  of 
them  to  the  tail  of  the  other,  whose 
halter  he  in  turn  ties  to  any  unoccu- 
pied tail  he  can  see  ;  a  fairly  fast, 
steady  camel  is  chosen  to  lead,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  of  the  kafala  is 
strung  together,  the  order  is  given  to 
march  off.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
the  camel  men  stay  by  their  respective 
charges  to  see  that  the  loads  are  travel- 
ling all  right ;  when  satisfied  that  this 
is  the  case  they  gather  into  knots  in 
front,  in  rear,  or  on  the  flanks  and  in- 
dulge in  chaff,  songs  of  sorts  and  occa- 
sional prayer,  the  latter  entailing  a 
run  of  a  mile  or  so  to  catch  the  cara- 
van up  again.  If  in  a  district  whose 
friendliness  is  doubted,  a  careful  watch 
is  of  course  kept  while  on  the  march, 
and  no  straggling  allowed.  The  shika- 
ris, as  a  rule,  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  while  the  ponies  and  syces 
brought  up  the  rear.  If  the  ponies  are 
allowed  to  get  in  front  the  whole  rate 
of  marching  will  be  retarded,  as  a  So- 
mali pony  only  walks  two  miles  an 
hour  when  loose,  a  camel's  ordinary 
pace  being  half  a  mile  per  hour  more. 

The  usual  dav's  work  when  on  the 
march  was  as  follows  : — Reveil  at  three, 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  biscuit,  camp  struck, 
loaded  up  and  off  at  four,  steady  march- 
ing till  ten  or  thereabouts,  when  we 
would  find  the  shadiest  spot  we  could, 
and  halt  for  from  four  to  five  hours. 
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daring  which  time  we  had  breakfast, 
wrote  up  diaries,  took  any  necessary 
astronomical  observations.  About  two 
and  a  half  hours'  more  marching  in 
the  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  night's 
camping  ground  toward  five  o'clock. 
Then  there  was  a  thorn  zareba  to  be 
made,  dinner  to  be  prepared,  beds  put 
out,  perhaps  a  little  doctoring  to  be 
done,  and  sometimes  time  to  read  a 
book  for  a  few  minutes  before  dark. 
At  sundown  Achmed  called  the  faith- 
ful to  prayers,  and  such  as  felt  like  it 
attended  ;  during  the  Ramadan  indeed 
there  were  very  few  absentees,  but  at 
other  times  the  attendance  was  smaller. 
As  soon  as  the  men  had  done  their 
prayers  our  dinner  was  served  by  the 
'*  butler,"  Jama  Agg'  Elli,  a  capital 
boy  whom  we  picked  up  in  Aden.  I 
quote  the  carte  du  jour  from  a  letter 
written  home  :  '*  Potage  tabloide,  tour- 
nedos  de  Koodoo  a  I'oignon.  Pain. 
Confiture.  Cafe. — Vins.  Whisky. 
Eau  alkaline."  Very  soon  after  sun- 
set the  temperature  begins  to  fall,  and 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  by  seven 
o'clock  we  are  generally  glad  to  put  on 
our  thickest  coats  and  sometimes  to 
wrap  rugs  round  us. 

Some  of  those  evenings  in  the  jungle 
are  among  my  pleasantest  recollections. 
What  greater  pleasure  than  coming  in 
from  a  successful  hunt  to  find  that 
one's  companion  has  had  his  share  of 
sport,  and,  over  the  post* prandial  cof- 
fee, to  mutually  recite  one's  experi- 
ences of  the  day  ?  The  darkness  suc- 
ceeding the  fall  of  day  is  just  giving 
way  to  the  bright  light  of  the  rising 
moon,  whose  rapidly  widening  silver 
edge  we  see  through  the  tops  of  the 
mimosa  jungle.  The  circle  of  fires  in 
the  zareba  throws  a  ruddy  glow  on  the 
picturesque  figures  of  the  men  grouped 
about  them  at  their  meal  or  preparing 
for  rest.  In  the  far  distance  we  hear 
the  howl  of  the  hyena  or  the  gruff  bark 
of  the  questing  lion.  His  majesty  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  visit  us  later  in 
the  evening  ;  very  well,  we  will  give 
him  a  royal  reception.  **  Achmtd, 
tell  Aden  to  put  the  ten- bore  and  half- 
a-dozen  cartridges  by  my  bed  !''  Eight 
o'clock — time  to  turn  in.  **  W here's 
my  revolver?  Ah  !  here  it  is.  I  will 
put  it  under  the  pillow  as  usual  for 
fear  of  accidents."      **  Good-night  I" 


**  Night !"  and  we  are  soon  asleep  to  a 
brief  lullaby  from  the  sentry,  who 
never  ceases  singing  throughout  his 
watch  ;  asleep,  but  not  a  heavy  slum- 
ber ;  any  unusual  noise  and  we  shall 
both  be  wide  awake,  having  woken  up 
suddenly  without  a  movement,  unless 
it  be  that  of  a  hand  to  a  weapon  ;  wide 
awake,  to  drop  off  again  the  moment 
we  are  satisfied  that  all  is  well.  It  is 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
which  enables  it  to  adapt  its  sleep  to 
circumstances  ;  at  home  we  lay  our 
heads  down  and  sleep  till  shouted  at 
by  a  servant  who  has  banged  about  the 
room  for  ten  minutes  previously  ;  go 
to  the  jungle  or  the  prairie,  and  our 
sleep  is  set  on  a  hair-trigger,  we  wake 
ten  times  in  the  night  and  ten  times 
we  are  asleep  again  within  half  a  min- 
ute, having  made  sure  all  is  right.  As 
the  night  advances  we  are  glad  to  pull 
the  waterproof  sheets  over  us,  some- 
times ri^ht  over  our  heads,  to  keep  off 
the  heavy  dew,  which  otherwise  would 
soak  us  to  the  skin.  Long  before  day- 
light Jama  would  be  called  by  the  sen- 
try (whose  clock  was  a  star),  and  in 
his  turn  go  and  wake  V.  with  the  re- 
mark, '*!  think  so,  sir,  it  half  past 
three."  V.,  drawing  his  watch  — our 
only  chronometer — from  under  his  pil- 
low, would  check  the  accuracy  of 
Jama's  assertion  with  the  aid  of  a 
match,  and,  if  his  statement  held  wa- 
ter, would  order  a  start.  My  own 
watch,  a  cheap  one,  broke  down  very 
soon  after  entering  the  Hand,  so  we 
had  to  rely  entirely  on  V.'s  timepiece, 
an  excellent  lever  watch,  for  our  ob- 
servations. On  one  occasion  the  sen- 
try must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  for 
a  moment  and  woken  up  again  to  find 
the  stars  obscured  by  clouds.  Think- 
ing apparently  that  he  had  had  a  pro- 
longed nap,  he  woke  Jama,  who  ad- 
dressed to  V.  his  usual  matutinal  salu- 
tation of  '^  I  think  so,  sir,  it  half-past 
three.*'  Imagine  my  companion's  feel- 
ings when  he  found,  on  consulting  his 
watch,  that  it  was  only  just  midnight ! 
It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  our  camp  was  pitched 
or  broken.  About  half  an  hour  suf- 
ficed to  see  a  thorn  zareba  built,  and 
every  one  comfortably  settled  down 
after  arrival  at  a  fresh  camp,  while 
forty- five  minutes  from  the  ejaculation 
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by  either  of  ns  of  the  mystic  word 
'*  Wars6kahaiyah"  (what  it  means  the 
writer  has  not  a  notion,  bat  its  action 
never  failed),  not  a  yestige  would  re- 
main to  mark  the  spot  where  men, 
camels,  and  horses  had  lately  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being. 

In  appearance  the  Somal  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  colored  and  of  many 
white  races.  He  is  as  a  rule  tall, 
slight,  and  well  set  up,  with  well-form* 
cd  limbs  covered  with  a  ruddy  brown 
skin,  the  texture  of  which  would  excite 
envy  in  the  heart  of  many  a  European 
beauty.  The  features  have,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  coarse 
negro  type  which  prevails  in  Nubia 
and  the  Soudan,  but  rather  incline  tow- 
ard the  Semitic  type.  Thick  lips  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  a  broad 
flat  nose  is  also  a  rarity.  The  hair, 
when  the  head  is  not  clean  shaved,  is 
allowed  to  grow  straight  out  from  the 
head  in  every  direction,  giving  a  very 
wild  appearance  to  the  owner  ;  among 
the  £sa  and  Gadabursi  tribes  the  hair 
seems  to  be  softer,  and  hangs  down  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck  in  long  closely 
curled  ringlets.  The  women  through- 
out the  country  have  the  hair  enclosed 
in  a  dark  blue  fillet,  a  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  the  latter  distinguishing 
between  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
woman. 

The  first  fourteen  days  were  of  little 
interest  except  to  ourselves,  steady 
travelling,  at  about  twenty  miles  per 
diem,  being  the  rule.  We  knew  it  was 
no  good  stopping  short  of  Hargaisa,  as 
the  coast  range  has  been  shot  out  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
our  best  chance  of  sport  seemed  to  be 
t)  cross  the  **  Hand"  (not  **  Hand*'  as 
recently  described  in  the  Field),  a  wa- 
terless plateau  extending  for  three  hun- 
dred miles  east  and  west,  and  being 
about  one  hundred  milfs  wide.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  short  delay  at  Har- 
gaisa to  obtain  extra  camels,  for  water, 
and  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
local  sheikh  about  keeping  any  letters 
that  might  be  forwarded  to  us,  we  set 
out  on  our  five  waterless  days'  march. 
On  two  successive  mornings  we  found 
numerous  lion  tracks  on  the  path,  and 
in  one  case  found  traces  of  a  lion  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  his  morning  meal 
of  oryx  by  our  approach  ;  not  being 


provided  for  delay  beyond  the  neces- 
sary five  days,  we  did  not  molest  them 
at  the  time,  but  noted  their  positions 
for  future  guidance.  A  lion,  if  undis- 
turbed, will  work  the  same  district  for 
months  at  a  time,  leaving  it  every  six 
to  ten  days  to  go  for  water,  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  amount  he  has 
eaten.  The  writer  had  the  good  for- 
tune a  fortnight  later  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low exactly  the  movements  of  a  troop 
of  five  lions  and  lionesses  for  seven 
days,  during  which  time  they  never 
left  a  radius  of  ten  miles  ;  perhaps  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
he  missed  them  consistently  for  three 
of  those  days  and  en  the  seventh  killed 
one  ;  the  remaining  four  devoured  all 
that  was  mortal  of  their  poor  friend 
that  night,  and  were  no  more  seen. 

The  Hand  was  crossed  without  any 
staving  in  of  water-casks  or  other  mis- 
adventure such  as  generally  happens 
to  novices,  and  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  saw  us  in  Milmil.  A  two 
days'  halt  brought  me  good  luck  in 
the  shape  of  a  greater  koodoo,  that 
splendid,  spiral-horned  antelope  so 
well  depicted  in  Mr.  Selous's  recent 
book.  This  was  the  second  one  1  had 
got  since  starting,  in  each  case  a  lucky 
shot  on  the  top  of  a  lucky  find  having 
brought  about  the  desired  result.  One 
very  seldom  gets  a  specimen  without  a 
lot  of  climbing  over  tlie  most  rugged 
hills  imaginable.  Captain  Swayne,  in 
his  report  on  the  antelope  of  Somali- 
land,  says  :  **  A  fortnight's  hard  climb- 
ing is  amply  repaid  by  a  good  pair  of 
horns."  (The  present  writer,  never 
having  been  a  feather-weight,  is  better 
on  the  fiat  than  on  the  hill  )  The 
first  place  where  we  really  settled  down 
to  business  was  Aware,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Milmil,  a  slight  cup  in  a 
plateau  where  sufficient  water  collects 
to  provide  for  a  small  number  of -peo- 
ple throughout  the  dry  season.  Lion 
and  rhino  tracks  on  the  way  there, 
coupled  with  a  visit  from  two  lions  the 
same  night,  augured  well  for  sport. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  off  together 
on  the  tracks  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
lions  whose  tracks  we  had  found.  V. 
took  the  right,  I  the  left,  two  of  the 
shikaris  keeping  on  the  track  itself  in 
the  centre.     Three  hours'  steady  track- 
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ing  brought  us  to  some  grass  about  tea 
feet  in  height,  and  quite  impossible  to 
800  far  through.  The  surrounding 
country  was  mimosa  forest,  a  distant 
view  in  any  direction  being  impossible. 
As  we  were  making  our  way  cautiously 
along  I  heard  a  shot  from  V.,  followed 
by  a  most  awful  moaning  roar  about 
twenty  yards  away  ;  my  shikari  Aden 
and  I  weie  round  like  a  flash,  at  the 
'*  ready"  position,  standing,  as  we  ex- 
pected trouble,  but  two  more  shots  and 
the  succeeding  silence  assured  us  of 
V.*s  success.  As  we  moved  round  to 
where  he  was  standing,  close  to  a  splen- 
did old  black-maned  lion,  the  syces  and 
shikaris  were  just  commencing  the 
song  of  triumph  which  is  always  sung 
when  a  male  lion  has  been  bagged. 
There  was  extra  rejoicing  over  the 
death  of  this  one,  as  he  had  been  a 
well-known  man-eater,  thirty-five  (call 
it  ten!)  deaths  being  laid  at  his  door, 
in  addition  to  being  the  iirst  lion  of 
the  tiip.  On  the  way  home  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  a  fine  bull  oryx, 
which  fell  to  the  first  shot  from  my 
little  single  .450  Express,  making  me 
more  pleased  than  ever  with  the  weapon 
which  had  come  to  hand  only  three 
days  before  our  departure. 

The  next  day  is  worthy  of  record. 
According  to  custom  we  had  started 
off  in  opposite  directions  from  camp  as 
soon  as  the  sun  appeared.  I  had  al- 
most given  up  hope  of  sport,  my  shika- 
ris and  I  having  walked  about  ten  miles 
without  a  vestige  of  a  lion  track,  when 
we  came  on  quite  fresh  signs  of  two 
biggish  lions  that  had  been  hunting 
oryx  ;  the  tracks  were  so  fresh  that 
we  knew  we  could  not  be  far  behind 
them,  and  exercised  consequent  cau- 
tion. Through  all  the  intricacies  of 
their  hunting  prowl  we  followed  them  ; 
now  and  again  one  could  see  where  one 
of  them  had  made  a  spring  at  an  oryx 
and  missed,  or  where  the  oryx  had 
taken  fright  and  bolted  off.  At  last 
the  place  where  they  had  rested  in  the 
morning  was  reached,  and  from  there 
the  tracks  went  straight  away  for  about 
five  miles,  through  a  light  thorn  jungle 
interspersed  with  patches  of  high  grass. 
I  thought  they  must  have  escaped  us, 
and  was  inclined  to  despair  when  Geleh, 
my  second  shikari,  who  was  in  front, 
suddenly  stopped  and  bobbed  down  \  I 


naturally  did  the  same,  took  my  double 
10- bore  from  him,  and  looked  cau- 
tiously up  over  the  top  of  the  thorn-- 
bush  in  front.  We  were  at  the  edge 
of  an  open  grass  glade  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  bounded  by  mimosa 
trees  and  high  grass.  We  were  con- 
cealed by  the  bush  in  front  of  us, 
which  was  of  just  sufficient  height  to 
enable  me  to  fire  over  its  flat  top.  Be- 
yond it  I  could  discern  the  yellow 
forms  of  the  two  lionesses,  for  such 
they  proved  to  be,  lying  flat  on  their 
left  sides,  their  hind  feet  pointing 
straight  toward  us,  not  forty  yards 
distant.  They  were  absolutely  un- 
aware of  our  presence,  and  lay  as  if 
dead.  Had  the  day  not  been  cloudy 
they  would  doubtless,  according  to 
their  habit,  have  been  sleeping  in  the 
jungle  ;  on  this  occasion  the  rare  event 
of  an  overcast  sky  had  tempted  them 
into  the  open  to  their  own  destruction 
and  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
writer.  As  the  two  great  cats  lay 
there,  fast  asleep,  I  could  not  herlp 
waiting  a  moment  before  firing,  as  I 
felt  sure  they  would  not  wake  now, 
the  wind  being  the  other  way  ;  and  it 
is  not  given  to  many  people  to  see  lions 
in  their  native  state  in  this  peaceful 
condition.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  moment's  delay  was  not  quite  so 
long  as  it  seemed,  but  it  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  the  further 
one  was  a  lioness  ;  thinking,  therefore, 
that  the  nearer  one,  whose  head  I  could 
not  see,  was  a  lion,  I  fired,  aiming  for 
a  spot  just  behind  the  elbow  ;  as  I  did 
so  the  other  one  looked  up  over  her 
shoulder  and  almost  simultaneously 
got  the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  in 
the  neck,  killing  her  at  once.  The 
first  one  fired  at — which  proved  also 
to  be  a  lioness  —still  moved  ;  but  Geleh, 
thinking  her  vitality  less  than  it  really 
was,  strolled  up  to  her,  putting  the 
butt  of  my  Winchester  on  her  head  ; 
as  he  did  so  she  seized  it  in  her  mouth, 
nearly  perforating  it  with  her  teeth, 
thereby  giving  him  such  a  respect  for 
dead  (!)  lions  that  he  was  ever  after- 
ward most  cautious  in  dealing  with 
them.  I  had  to  give  her  a  shot  from 
the  .450  Express  before  it  was  consid- 
ered politic  to  commence  skinning  the 
other  one  which  lay  close  by.  This 
operation  was  not  a  long  one^  and  the 
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pelts  and  skulls  were  soon  made  up  in 
bundles  ready  to  pack  on  a  pony.  The 
latter  was  very  averse  to  this  opera- 
tion, and  was  only  brought  to  reason 
by  having  his  nostrils  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  lions. 
To  the  load  was  added  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  inside  fat,  a  perquisite 
of  the  shikaris  ;  this  is  melted  and  bot- 
tled by  them,  and  afterward  sold  for  a 
considerable  pi  ice  to  native  doctors  on 
the  coast  and  at  Aden.  It  is  highly 
valued  by  them  for  its  supposed  medic- 
inal qualities,  being  rubbed  into  those 
who  suffer  from  rheumatism  and  fever. 

On  reaching  camp  that  evening  we 
found  that  V.  had  got  a  tremendous 
female  rhino  with  a  fine  front  horn. 
His  shikaris  too  had  had  a  scare  ;  for, 
as  they  were  dancing  on  the  body  of 
the  supposed  defunct  pach3derm,  she 
had  given  a  grunt,  and  looked  round 
to  see  what  was  up.  I  believe  their 
activity  in  regaining  their  rifles  was 
marvellous. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Awiire 
that  the  writer  caught  sight  of  some 
**  Debbo  Tag"  or  ''  Clarke's  gazelle,*' 
one  of  the  rarest  of  East  African  ante- 
lope, only  having  been  shot  for  the 
first  time  about  four  years  ago.  A  few 
days  later,  having  no  further  sport,  we 
moved  two  ioumeys  north-west  into 
the  Haud,  to  Doa-ahleh,  the  spot  where 
we  had  seen  the  tracks  on  our  journey 
south,  A  week's  stay  here  increased 
our  tale  of  lions  by  one  each— a  week 
to  be  passed  over  bv  the  writer  as 
lightly  as  possible,  tor  four  days  he 
tracked  from  dawn  to  afternoon  with 
always  the  same  result,  a  galloping 
shot  with  10-bore  and  a  miss  over  the 
top  constituting  the  usual  finale  to  the 

Eroceedings.  The  fifth  day  saw  the 
eavy  rifle  relegated  to  close  work,  its 
place  for  moving  shots  being  taken  by 
the  little  .450  Express,  with  which  in 
his  hands  the  writer  did  not  lose  a  sin- 
gle lion. 

A  description  of  a  certain  morning's 
work  will  show  how  easily  a  good 
chance  may  be  missed  by  a  novice 
through  ignorance  of  the  sport.  V. 
and  ]  had  been  for  some  hours  on  the 
track  of  a  band  of  lions  numbering 
five,  besides  what  Nur  Farah  called 
'*  the  two  small  boy"  (two  cube).  At 
last   we  came   to   the    fresh   trace   of 


where  something  had  been  dragged 
into  a  patch  of  high  grass,  the  tracks 
being  so  fresh  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  lions  were  concealed  in  it,  and 
probably  busy  feeding.  Instead  of 
going  right  round  the  thicket,  as  we 
should  have  done,  our  shikaris  insisted 
on  our  walking  straight  down  a  slight 
opening  into  the  centre  of  it.  The  re- 
sult of  this  move  was  that  we  walked 
almost  on  to  the  lions  as  they  were  de- 
vouring a  dead  oryx.  I  saw  a  lioness 
creeping  through  the  bush  ten  yards 
ahead  of  us,  and  fired  through  the 
branches  with  no  perceptible  result. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  another 
lioness  rose  up  under  a  tree  rather  fur- 
ther away,  and  started  toward  us,  look- 
ing very  nasty  ;  before  her  head  was 
fairly  lowered  V.,  who  had  dropped  on 
one  knee,  fired,  striking  her  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  shoulder.  She  spun  round 
and  round  half  a  dozen  times  like  a 
top,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her.  Aden 
and  I  dashed  forward  after  a  fine  male 
lion  he  had  caught  sight  of,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  for  some  hours,  but  with- 
out success,  the  ground  being^hard  and 
unfavorable  for  tracking.  We  made 
out  that  his  tracks  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  place  where  he  had  been 
found,  and  then  we  lost  him.  V.  had 
had  no  better  luck  with  his  wounded 
lioness,  the  blood  trail  having  ceased 
after  a  short  while,  making  tracking 
impossible.  Disconsolately  we  turnrd 
our  steps  campward,  after  a  shoit  halt 
for  rest  and  abuse  of  our  luck.  Pass- 
ing a  patch  of  grass  a  few  hundred 
yaids  from  where  we  had  rested,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  spread  and  walk 
through  it  in  line.  The  moment  we 
entered  it  Nur  Farah  spied  a  yellow 
object  creeping  along  close  to  him. 
He  shouted  to  V.,  who  fired  at  close 
range  at  the  object,  scarcely  knowing 
what  it  was  ;  the  first  shot,  which 
failed  to  touch  it,  startled  it,  and  olf 
went  the  beast  with  huge  bounds  over 
the  grass  tussocks,  showing  it  to  be  the 
lion  1  had  been  after  all  the  morning. 
He  must  have  circled  round  after  we 
had  given  him  up,  and  probably  in- 
tended to  return  to  the  meal  from 
which  we  had  disturbed  him.  We  pur- 
sued him  for  a  short  distance,  but  we 
could  see  by  the  tracks  that  his  gallop 
never  flagged  at  all,  and  we  soon  abun- 
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doned  the  chase.  Had  we  not  then 
been  such  green  hands  at  the  game  the 
morning's  bag  would  probably  have 
been  three  lions  at  least,  instead  of 
nil.  The  first  mistake  was  in  blunder- 
ing into  the  grass  where  we  found 
them,  instead  of  giving  the  matter  a 
few  moments'  consideration,  during 
which  they  would  probably  have  re- 
vealed their  actual  position,  by  the 
noise  made  in  crunching  bones.  The 
second  was  tearing  in  after  our  shots 
instead  of  waiting  for  another  chance 
which,  with  so  many  lions  in  the  co- 
vert, would  probably  have  offered 
itself.  The  third  was  to  start  off  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  a  lion  disturbed 
while  feeding.  A  lion,  after  its  first 
bolt  away  from  the  hunter,  generally 
stops  after  a  little  while  to  see  if  he  is 
being  pursued  ;  if  he  has  left  food  be- 
hind him,  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  return  cautiously  to  finish  it ;  if 
not,  he  will  walk  gently  on  to  his  des- 
tination. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
sees  among  the  trunks  of  the  mimosa 
bushes  two  or  three  pairs  of  legs  rap- 
idly advancing  in  his  direction,  he 
will  break  into  a  canter,  followed  by  a 
steady  jog-trot,  and  will  probably  not 
stop  before  sundown.  With  a  very  big 
heavy  lion  the  case  is  rather  different, 
as,  having  more  to  carry,  he  is  much 
affected  by  the  heat,  and  it  is  usually 
possible,  on  good  tracking  ground,  to 
walk  him  down.  In  the  case  in  point 
we  ought  to  have  lain  behind  a  bush 
near  the  bones  of  the  oryx,  when  our 
patience  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  rewarded  by  ^  shot. 

In  this  neighborhood  we  succeeded 
in  adding  a  young  lion  and  a  lioness 
to  the  bag.  The  latter  fell  to  V.'s  rifle 
by  a  curious  shot.  The  bullet  broke 
the  neck,  and  the  fore  quarters  of  the 
lioness  subsided  with  the  head  under- 
neath, the  hind  quarters  remaining 
raised  as  though  the  beast  were  kneel- 
ing down  ;  after  half  a  minute  she 
rolled  over  on  her  side,  stone  dead. 
My  young  lion  gave  me  some  excite- 
ment. He  also  was  struck  in  the  neck, 
just  above  the  spine,  the  bullet  passing 
completely  through  ;  when  he  caught 
sight  of  us  coming  into  the  clearing 
where  he  lay,  he  endeavored,  though 
half  paralyzed,  to  make  a  rush  at  us. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  ditHcnlty  that 


I  could  restrain  the  shikaris  from  let- 
ting drive  at'bim,  I  myself  administer- 
ing the  coup  de  grdce  behind  the  ear 
at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  yards. 
It  is  curious  how  invisible  a  lion  is  in 
the  jungle  so  long  as  he  keeps  still. 
In  this  instance  I  had  looked  straight 
at  my  lion  through  the  bushes,  as  he 
sat  up  on  his  hind  quarters,  and 
thought  he  was  the  dead  trunk  of  a 
tree.  His  back  was  toward  us,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  turned  his  head  that  [ 
realized  what  he  was.  The  natives 
told  us  that  the  color  of  the  skin  of 
both  rhinoceros  and  lion  varies  with 
the  color  of  the  soil.  Our  own  short 
experience  quite  bore  this  out,  the  lions 
killed  on  daik  soil  having  a  much 
bluer  tinge  than  those  which  we  had 
secured  on  the  red  ground. 

As  we  intended  striking  west  from 
here,  we  now  paid  off  Sheikh  Muham- 
mid,  son  of  Sheikh  Elmi,  the  head 
man  of  Milmil,  who  had  been  with  ns 
ever  since  our  arrival  at  the  latter 
place,  three  weeks  in  all.  He  was  a 
most  obliging  little  man  and  an  excel- 
lent guide.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was 
his  proclivity  for  saying  his  prayers  at 
inconvenient  moments.  He  amused 
us  very  much  when  it  came  to  giving 
him  the  money.  We  first  had  an  in- 
terview with  him,  to  see  with  what 
amount  he  would  be  pleased.  Rs.  24 
was  fixed  on  as  a  sum  with  which  he 
would  be  amply  satisfied.  He  then 
begged  to  be  paid  Rs.  16  in  his  broth- 
er'3  presence,  in  order  that  the  latter 
should  believe  it  to  be  the  whole  sum, 
as  he  would  be  sure  to  demand  a  share  ; 
the  remaining  money  was  to  be  paid 
him  secretly  after  dark.  This  artful- 
ness on  the  part  of  what  Achmed  de- 
scribed as  ^'  De  mos  religiones  man" 
was  rather  quaint.  We  had  some  little 
trouble  in  getting  away  from  Dagha- 
boor,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  sheikh  to  let  us  have  a  guide.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
family  were  being  rationed  by  our  peo- 
ple, and  were  naturally  loth  to  cut  off 
their  free  supplies  by  their  own  action. 

One  morning,  while  deliberating 
about  our  future  movements,  a  native 
came  in  with  khahar  (news)  of  a  lion 
track  close  by.  We  started  off  at  once 
together  to  follow  it  up.  Aden  and 
Geleh  were  leading  the  way,  each  car- 
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rying  a  rifle,  when  saddenlj  I  saw  tbem 
put  the  rifles  down  against  some  bushes, 
and  fly  at  one  another.  They  wore  on 
the  ground  in  a  moment,  tearing  and 
hitting  at  each  other.  Nur  Farah 
seized  one,  I  the  other,  and  we  dragged 
them  apart,  while  they  panted  and 
cursed  with  rage.  A  summary  court- 
martial  and  inquiry  was  held,  when  we 
found  that  the  whole  thing  had  arisen 
from  my  having  told  Oeleh  that  the 
rifles  were  not  as  clean  as  the^  should 
be.  He  had  told  Aden  that  it  was  his, 
Aden's,  fault.  The  latter  had  replied 
that  it  was  none  of  his  business. 
Thence  they  had  drifted  into  mutual 
recriminations,  embracing  one  an- 
other's relations,  appearance,  and  hab- 
its. It  was  something  to  be  thankful 
for  that  they  had  not  used  the  rifles. 
Theendof  it  wasthatY.  and  I  changed 
shikaris  for  the  day,  and  threatened 
the  combatants  with  discharge  in  the 
event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  fracas. 

Justice  having  been  dispensed,  we 
started  off  on  the  lion  track,  V.  taking 
the  right,  I  the  left.  The  course 
taken  by  the  lion  favored  me  through- 
out, bending  steadily  in  my  direction. 
Aden  excelled  himself  in  tracking  on 
this  occasion,  following  an  almost  in- 
visible trail  at  a  rate  of  about  four  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  After  two  hours' 
tracking,  he  motioned  to  me  to  go  very 
quietly,  at  the  same  time  slipping  otf 
his  sandals  and  hanging  them  over  his 
arm.  The  track  led  into  a  mass  of 
tufts  of  thorn  and  grass  jungle  divided 
by  narrow  paths,  along  which  one 
could  walk  without  hindrance.  We 
were  quietly  slipping  along  in  Indian 
flle,  Aden  leading,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  pointed  to  the  left  front. 
I  looked  out  between  the  thorn  stems 
to  a  clearing  fifty  yards  distant,  but 
saw  nothing.  The  next  moment  he 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  then  point 
ed  to  a  spot  in  the  high  grass  close  to 
us,  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder.  As  he  did  so  I  saw 
l^ing  in  the  grass  a  magnificent  male 
lion  :  he  appeared  to  be  almost  at  our 
feet.  As  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
had  just  woken  up,  and  was  turning 
his  head  to  look  at  ns  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  lay  on  his  left  side.  I  fired  at 
once,  the  ballet  striking  just  beneath 
the  eye.      A  second  afterward  Aden 


fired  also,  to  my  annoyance  ;  but  per- 
haps he  was  justified  by  circumstances. 
His  bullet  struck  the  lion  in  the  right 
flank  rather  behind  the  heart.  We 
deemed  another  shot  necessary,  and  I 
let  him  have  it  from  in  front,  firing  at 
his  open  mouth,  which  was  about  all  I 
could  see  from  my  position.  The  bul- 
let unluckily  broke  some  of  his  teeth, 
which  were  very  fine  ones,  afterward 
passing  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
through  the  brain,  and  out  at  the  neck. 
The  first  shot  had  likewise  penetrated 
and  lodged  in  the  brain. 

A  shady  march  of  two  days  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  up  the  Tug 
Djerad  brought  us  to  Goderali,  just 
within  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The 
journey  was  uneventful,  the  country 
being  devoid  of  both  game  and  people. 
We  saw  old  traces  of  natives,  it  is  true, 
but  they  had  been  driven  away  or  killed 
by  the  rapidly  encroaching  Abjssin- 
ians,  leaving  only  tlieir  empty  huts 
and  zarebas.  From  the  hill  on  the 
side  of  which  we  pitched  or  camp  a 
marvellous  view  was  obtainable.  To 
the  north,  the  black  forest  of  the 
Hand  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  broken  only  by  three  small  hills, 
well-known  landmarks.  To  the  south 
and  west  rolled  the  mountains  of  Harar. 
The  range  on  which  we  stood,  and 
which  bounded  the  Haud  for  miles, 
was  a  low  stone-covered  stretch  of 
round-topped  hills  flanked  by  thick 
mimosa  jungle,  tilled  with  rhinoceros. 
Wherever  we  went  we  found  traces  of 
them,  their  feeding-ground  being  ap- 
parently restricted  to  a  very  small  area. 
N^ever  having  been  hunted,  they  prob- 
ably found  no  reason  to  leave  such  ex- 
cellent pasture,  and  during  the  first 
four  days  of  our  stay  at  Goderali  there 
was  a  herd  of  rhino  feeding  within  ten 
miles  of  camp. 

The  honey-bird,  of  which  we  saw 
several  during  the  trip,  is  well  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  natural  curiosity.  It 
is  a  little  gray  common-looking  bird 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  It  first 
forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
traveller  by  flying  across  his  path,  ut- 
tering a  shrill  unlovely  cry.  It  will 
then  sit  on  a  neighboring  tree,  still 
calling  and  waiting  for  him  to  follow. 
By  short  rapid  flights  the  bird  will  lead 
its  guest  on  and  on,  till  after  a  while 
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the  traveller  notices  that  the  bird  has 
stopped  its  onward  course,  and  is  hang- 
ing about  among  a  certain  half-dozen 
ti(es.  These  being  visited  one  after 
another  and  carefully  examined,  the 
search  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  a 
nest  of  bees  in  one  of  them.  The 
rrobability  is  that  there  will  be  honey 
in  it,  but  I  have  known  the  bird  mis- 
taken. It  is  a  matter  of  honor  with 
the  natives  to  set  aside  a  good  portion 
of  honey  for  the  bird.  Although  this 
action  of  the  honey-bird  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  natural  history,  it  is  none 
the  less  nnaccountable,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  ever 
tries  to  entice  quadrupeds  also  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  his  much-loved  honey. 

Our  tirst  day's  sport  at  Goderali  was 
unfortunate,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
As  usual,  V.  and  I  started  from  camp 
in  almost*  opposite  directions  ;  very 
foon  I  came  on  rhino  tracks,  and  fol- 
lowed them,  he  on  a  lion  track  which 
he  also  followed.  The  tracks  must 
have  converged,  for,  as  I  was  creeping 
up  to  get  a  shot  at  one  of  the  four 
rhino  that  we  had  been  tracking,  we 
heard  the  report  of  his  rifle  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile.  Off  went 
the  rhino  with  us  after  them.  Soon 
they  slopped,  and  1  fired  a  long  side 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  biggest  one  who 
was  standing  half  behind  a  tree.  In 
ignorance  I  fired  too  far  forward  and 
lodged  the  bullet  in  the  mass  of  bone 
which  supports  the  horn.  The  beast 
staggered,  but  galloped  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  followed  bj  Geleh  and  myself. 
(Aden  was  down  with  fever  and  was 
absorbing  antipyrine  in  camp.) 

Another  shot  as  he  stood  under  a 
tree  was  fruitless,  and  after  a  pursuit 
of  eight  miles  we  gave  it  up,  reaching 
camp  just  before  sundown,  to  find  that 
my  companion  had  got  a  lioness.  She 
must  have  been  the  only  one  in  the 
place,  as  we  never  saw  the  track  of  an- 
other in  the  neighborhood  of  Goderali. 

For  an  account  of  the  next  day's 
sport  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
verbatim  from  my  diary. 

Aden  looked  very  ill  from  fever,  but  be 
came  wiih  me.  Pnased  endless  ihino  tracks 
pointiug  souih  east,  but  left  tbcm  all,  as  they 
led  toward  V.'s  ground.  Five  miles  from 
camp  H  low  wbintle  from  camel  man  Moham- 
med, who  was  with  the  pony  fifty  jards  in 
rear,  called  our  attention  to  a  big  she  rhinoc- 


eros two  handred  yards  away  to  the  right 
front.  We  stood  motionleBS,  and  she  came 
straight  toward  ns,  snn£Bng  the  air,  having 
evidently  winded  the  pony.  8he  stopped 
forty  yards  away,  looking  in  onr  direction, 
then  v( heeled  off  suddenly  and  belted.  I  got 
in  a  shot  with  the  10  bore  in  the  fiont  pait  of 
the  bmin,  which  bowled  her  over,  and  gave 
her  another  as  sho  lay,  to  make  ceitain. 
Went  on  three  hours  more,  but  did  nothing. 
Aden  Ateya  had  a  near  shave  of  being  stmck 
by  a  snake  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  the 
calf  of  my  leg.  He  speaied  it,  whereupon  it 
bit  itself. 

Several  elephant  tracks  seme  months 
old  showed  Ihat  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son they  frequent  this  locality.  We 
also  found  the  skeleton  of  one  killed 
by  natives  about  six  months  previously. 

The  beggais  who  follow  a  European 
caravan  from  place  to  place  are  a  great 
pest.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  they  sit  outside  the 
zareba  after  daik  and  howl  until  they 
gain  admission.  Where  water  was 
plentiful  and  there  was  no  fear  of  ra- 
tions running  short  we  never  interfered 
with  them,  they  were  such  wretched- 
looking  objects  ;  but  where  there  was 
any  doubt  about  the  sutficiency  of  food, 
out  of  fairness  to  our  own  men  we  al- 
ways tried  to  keep  them  away.  It 
could  only  be  done  by  leaving  a  couple 
of  men  on  ponits,  with  rifles,  to  drive 
Les  Miserables  back  and  prevent  them 
coming  on  for  some  time  after  the  de- 
paitureof  the  kafala  ;  even  then  they 
would  sometimes  arrive  late  at  night 
after  we  had  camped,  having  followed 
as  soon  as  the  rear-guard  started  to  re- 
join us. 

We  Boon  quitted  our  old  trail,  inclin- 
ing northward  over  another  of  the 
range  of  hills  where  Goderali  stands. 
We  found  there  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Koodoo,  but  saw  none  of  either  spe- 
cies. One  midday  halt  afforded  us  an 
interesting  half-hour  examining  the 
leaf  and  stick  insects  which  were  crawl- 
ing about ;  they  were  most  curious, 
the  resemblance  to  dead  leaves  and 
stalks  of  graj*s  being  in  many  cases 
pcrfvcl.  Unfortunately  entomology 
had  had  no  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  early  studies,  so  we  could  only  ob- 
serve these  extraordiuaiy  insects  in  a 
very  amateur  way. 

When  we  got  down  again  to  the  bor- 
der of  the  Hand,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  flue  game  country.     Besides  lion  and 
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rhinoceros  there  were  Awal  {0.  Soem- 
meringii),  Oerenook,  Dik-Dik  (Nan(h 
tragus  Saltii),  Dhera  (0.  Pelzelni), 
Bastardy  and  many  kinds  of  birds. 
The  Awal  gave  us  a  lot  of  sport,  and 
their  meat  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
few  villages  we  passed.  They  are  not 
as  a  rale  very  difficult  to  approach,  as 
they  generally  feed  on  plains  studded 
with  bushes,  the  easiest  kind  of  stalk- 
ing ground.  One  peculiarity,  which 
we  soon  found  out  and  took  advantage 
of,  is  that  when  disturbed  while  feed- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  a  kafala  on 
the  march,  they  nearly  always  gallop 
straight  past  the  leading  camel.  If 
one  of  the  guns  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  caravan  while  the  other 
goes  in  pursuit,  the  probability  is  that 
the  former  gets  the  easier  chance. 
When  killing  meat  for  some  natives 
one  day,  I  in  this  manner  got  three 
beasts  out  of  a  herd  of  Awal  that  gal- 
loped past,  with  five  shots  from  a  little 
.320  Marlin  repeater  which  I  usually 
carried  when  on  the  march.  The 
Dhera  are  pretty  little  things,  but  most 
difficult  to  get  near,  besides  affording 
a  diminutive  target.  The  lump  of 
loose  skin  on  the  nose  gives  the  head  a 
very  curious  appearance. 

At  a  place  called  Kuri  Deli,  twenty 
miles  from  Fiambiro,  we  found  that 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  a  few  days  pre- 
viously ;  the  young  grass  was  conse- 
quently growing  rapidly,  and  a  pond  a 
hundred  yards  long  had  formed  in  a 
neighboring  watercourse.  As  the- 
camels  had  had  very  hard  work  for  the 
previous  fortnight  wo  decided  to  give 
them  a  few  days  in  which  to  recuper- 
ate, and  we  built  a  zareba  not  far  from 
the  water.  We  met  two  Somali  rhi- 
noceros hunters  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  one  of  them  carrying,  in  addi- 
tion, a  colored  cotton  umbrella  with 
which  he  seemed  delighted.  We  wished 
them  good  luck,  and  they  replied  that 
if  they  killed  a  rhino  the  Habersheeny 
(Abyssinians)  were  sure  to  take  the 
horns,  this  being  their  invariable  cus- 
tom. 

The  news  that  a  lion  had  killed  a 
donkey  the  previous  night  justified  us 
in  our  selection  of  a  resting-place,  and 
we  at  once  ordered  zarebas  to  be  con- 
structed for  occupation  the  same  even- 
ing— one  near  toe  water,  the  other 
Mxw  Hwam.—YoL.  LXIU.,  No.  1.         5 


near  the  village  five  miles  away.  The 
first  night  spent  in  them  added  noth- 
ing to  the  bag,  but  the  following  even- 
ing was  more  successsfnl.  I  quote 
from  my  diary  : 

Bailt  a  second  zareba  near  the  water,  a  mile 
from  V.'s  and  close  to  onr  camp.  A  heavy 
shower  fell  just  before  and  after  Geleh  and 
myself  arrived  there,  but  a  waterproof  sheet 
which  we  had  Inckily  taken  kept  us  dry.  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  at  once,  having  spent  the 
previous  night  out ;  probably  Geleh  soon 
afterward  followed  suit,  as  he  was  sleeping 
soundly  when  I  was  woken  at  about  midnight 
by  the  donkey  stamping  about  in  evident  ter- 
ror. A  crash,  followed  by  a  sound  of  sniffing, 
brought  me  up  on  my  knees  in  a  moment, 
rifle  in  hand  ;  and  as  I  looked  quietly  out  of 
the  loop-hole  I  saw  against  the  sky  the  out- 
line of  an  immense  lion's  head  two  yards  from 
me.  I  fired  at  once,  and  thought  I  had  set- 
tled him  :  but  the  shot  was  aimed  too  high, 
entering  the  forehead  and  passing  out  by  the 
ear,  the  top  of  which  it  nearly  out  off.  On 
looking  out  again,  after  reloading,  I  wag 
greeted  with  a  roar,  and  gave  the  now  de- 
ceased donkey  the  first  barrel  through  the 
nose,  thinking  in  the  darkness  that  he  was 
the  lion  ;  the  contents  of  the  left  barrel  broke 
the  shoulder  of  the  latter  as  he  sprung  at  the 
loop-hole,  and  he  went  past  us  to  some  bushes 
near  by,  where  we  heard  him  moving  about 
anJ  growling  and  groaning  till  morning.  At 
daylight  we  followed  his  tracks  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  we  came  on  him,  as  we 
thought,  dead.  He  quickly  couvinoed  us  of 
the  contrary  by  jumping  up  and  making  off. 
A  shot  from  the  10  bore  bowled  him  over,  but 
he  required  two  more  shots  from  the  .450  to 
settle  him.  His  tracks  showed  us  that  he  had 
been  and  sat  down  within  twenty  yards  of  our 
camp  the  night  before,  but  only  the  ponies 
had  noticed  his  presence. 

Ruin  having  already  fallen  in  places, 
water  was  abundant,  and  a  few  flowers 
were  forcing  their  way  out.  Among 
others  we  noticed  three  sorts  of  con- 
volvulus, a  kind  of  bouvadia,  and  a 
giant  jasmine  ;  a  week  later  we  found 
a  beautiful  cluster  of  sweet-smelling 
lilies  growing  on  stems  about  six  inches 
long  ;  beyond  these  we  scarcely  ever 
saw  a  flower  at  all. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect of  the  rain  on  insect  life  ;  masses 
of  ants  of  all  sizes,  ant-lions,  beetles, 
and  other  insects  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, and  made  their  presence  evident 
in  various  ways.  The  large  black  ants 
were  busy  cutting  the  wings  off  swarms 
of  Mayflies  that  the  rain  had  beaten 
down,  and  were  dragging  the  bodies 
into  holes.  Huge  spiders  were  enter- 
ing into  combat  with  other  ants  with 
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Tarjing  success,  and  at  one  place  we 
came  on  a  flock  of  birds  feeding  on  a 
swarm  of  great  black  and  yellow  locnsts 
which  could  hardly  fly.  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  we  proved  by  experiment, 
that,  if  the  leading  ant  of  an  army  of 
ants  on  the  move  be  killed,  the  re- 
mainder, on  reaching  the  spot  where 
their  leader's  trail  ceases,  will  turn 
about  and  go  back  to  their  starting- 
point.  The  size  of  the  ants  may  be 
realized  when  one  considers  that  the 
larger  species  are  able  to  carry  a  date- 
stone  single-handed. 

Leaving  the  llarawa  valley  we 
worked  northward  in  search  of  ele- 
phant, but  found  none  ;  the  country 
was  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  one 

{»as3  in  particular  being  barely  passable 
or  the  camels.  One  of  our  ponies  was 
overcome  by  my  riding  him  for  a  couple 
of  hours  one  day  ;  and  the  next  morn 
ing,  when  asked  to  go  up  hill  with  an 
empty  saddle,  he,  to  use  the  native  ex- 
pression, "  sat  down"  and  died.  The 
Somali  pony  is  useless  for  a  heavy  man 
at  any  time,  and,  when  food  and  water 
are  scarce,  a  caravan  is  better  without 
any  ponies  at  all  ;  they  are  constantly 
stopping  and  *'  sitting  down,"  when 
either  the  caravan  has  to  wait  or  one 
or  two  men  must  be  left  behind  to 
bring  them  on  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. We  found  the  track  of  an  ele- 
phant one  morning  and  followed  it 
more  or  less  for  three  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  we  lost  it ;  the  bleach- 
ing skeletons  of  several  elephants  show- 
ed us  where  another  English  party  had 
met  them  ;  and  we  passed  close  to  the 
spot  where  an  Anglo-Indian  had  two 
months  previously  come  across  a  herd 
while  he  was  marching  and  had  killed 
seven,  lie  only  got  one  lion  though, 
so  we  stifled  our  jealousy. 

Only  three  weeks  now  remained  to 
us  before  we  were  due  at  Berberah,  so 
we  decided  to  go  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  llaud  and  try  to  pick  up  an- 
other lion  or  two.  Leaving  our  main 
body  at  Hargaisa,  where  we  heard  of 
Lord  Delamere's  mauling  by  a  lion,  we 
marched  out  with  small  loads  and  all 
the  water- casks  a  two  days'  journey 
into  the  Hand,  to  a  place  called  Arror. 
The  writer  was  suffering  from  the  ill 
effects  of  a  draught  of  bad  water  taken 
a  week  previously^  and  was  obliged  to 


stay  in  lied  for  tne  first  four  days, 
which  time  V.  spent  in  pursuit  oi  a 
fine  old  lion  who  evidently  belonged  to 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  fifth  day 
his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  get- 
ting him  after  a  hot  day's  tracking. 
The  next  day  1  was  out  again,  though 
very  weak,  and,  after  several  hours' 
tracking,  traced  two  lions  into  a  patch 
of  grass.  Aden  and  I  slipped  round 
to  the  far  side  and  got  on  an  ant-heap  ; 
two  of  the  Jiien  followed  the  tracks  in 
and  nearly  stepped  on  the  lionesses  fast 
asleep  :  they  rushed  out  past  me,  and 
1  shot  the  first  one  through  the  apex 
of  the  heart  as  she  galloped  past,  kill- 
ing her  after  she  bad  gone  twenty 
yards  ;  the  other  I  missed  with  the 
10  bore,  having  foolishly  changed  rifles 
after  the  first  shot. 

The  second  day  after  this  we  were 
on  the  march,  headiug  for  home,  and 
were  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  caravan 
as  it  crossed  the  Banki  Arror,  a  tree- 
less plain  six  miles  in  width.  We 
came  on  the  track  of  the  lioness  I  had 
missed,  and  a  few  moments  later  up 
she  jumped  from  a  depression  and 
made  otf  across  the  plain.  Of  our  pur- 
suit of  her  and  Aden  Muhammid*8 
pluck  1  wrote  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
so  1  will  take  up  the  narrative  at  the 
point  where  he  on  a  pony  had  **  round- 
ed her  up"  under  a  bush.  By  previous 
agreement  V.  was  to  have  first  shot, 
but  our  six-mile  run  in  the  blazing  sun 
had  unsteadied  us,  and  it  was  almost 
.impossible  to  point  a  rifle  within  a  foot 
of  the  mark  aimed  at ;  he  fired  though, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  missed  ;  the 
lioness  dashed  oif,  but  was  stopped  in 
a  moment  by  Aden  on  the  pony  ;  she 
crouched  under  another  bush  in  sight 
of  me,  lying  broadside  on,  and  1  fired, 
striking  her  in  the  shoulder  ;  the  shot 
had  only  the  effect  of  making  her 
crouch  still  lower,  and  to  begin  a  low 
growling  and  switching  of  her  tail  fiom 
side  to  side.  Again  1  fired,  this  time 
aiming  at  the  head  ;  my  unsteadiniss 
spoilt  my  aim,  and  the  bullet  cut  a  neat 
hole  in  the  tip  of  the  ear,  but  did  not 
otherwise  injure  her ;  the  next  mo- 
ment she  swung  round  and  charged  mo 
while  1  was  loading,  V.  putting  a  bul- 
let in  her  shoulder  as  she  rushed  past 
him,  but  without  result.  I  could  not 
get  the  cartridge  in  soon  enough  to  fire 
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daring  her  rush,  so  endeavored  to  take 
a  step  to  my  right  to  avoid  the  spring 
I  expected.  As  I  did  so  I  felt  myself 
held  right  in  the  lioness's  path  by  a 
small  thorn-bash  which  reached  aboat 
to  my  waist,  and  the  toothed  arms  of 
which  held  me  in  a  close  embrace.  I 
thought  I  was  done  for,  and  my  relief 
knew  no  boands  when  she  suddenly 
swerved  to  her  right  and  passed  behind 
me.  In  a  moment  1  tore  myself  clear 
and  turned  round  to  find  that  the  lion- 
ess had  seized  Geleh  by  the  wrist,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  to  thrust  her 
off  with  the  rifle  which  he  held  in  both 
hands.  They  were  not  more  than 
throe  yards  from  me,  but  I  dared  not 
fire  for  her  heart,  as  she  was  so  close 
to  the  man  ;  in  fact  it  looked  in  the 
dust-cloud  they  had  raised  as  if  they 
were  wrestling.  Her  back  was  toward 
me,  80  I  fired  at  the  spine  about  the 
loins,  and  she  fell  instantaneously, 
gave  one  quiver  and  was  dead.  The 
shot  hud  been  a  fortunate  one,  the  lit- 
tle .450  buDet  having  completely  broken 
her  backbone. 

After  she  was  dead  things  became  if 
anything  more  lively  than  before,  as 
Allen  and  Nur  Farah  began  bombard- 
ing her  from  opposite  sides  in  the  most 
reckless  way,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  every  one  except  the  lioness^  which 
they  did  not  hit. 

We  examined  Oeleh's  hand  and  found 
three  holes  in  his  wrist,  made  by  three 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lioness  ; 
though  bleeding  profusely,  the  wounds 
did  not  appear  serious,  so  I  bandaged 
them  with  one  handkerchief,  made  a 
sling  of  another,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
skin  and  head  were  ready,  put  him  on 
a  pony  and  set  out  on  oar  sixteen-mile 
march  to  camp.  For  five  miles  all 
went  well,  then  an  artery  in  the  neigh- 
horhood  of  one  of  the  wounds  broke, 
and  the  bleeding  became  very  difficult 
to  stop.  I  put  a  tourniquet  on  the 
upper  arm,  but  Geleh  seemed  unable 
to  stand  the  pain  of  it,  and  as  soon  as 
I  walked  on  he  alwaj^s  loosened  it  and 
the  trouble  began  afresh.  It  was  only 
by  walking  behind  with  a  rifie  and 
threatening  him  that  he  was  got  homo 
at  all.  We  hud  to  halt  severaltimes 
on  the  way.  and  it  was  more  difficult 
after  each  halt  to  get  him  started  again. 
Daring  one  of  these  halts  we  heard  sev- 


eral shots  in  the  distance,  the  number 
making  us  rather  anxious  ;  it  after- 
ward appeared  that  V.  had  found  two 
lions  and  had  wounded  one  of  them, 
but  our  morning's  accident  had  made 
him  careful,  and  he  did  not  go  up  to 
the  beast  till  he  was  quite  sure  of  its 
demise. 

Poor  Geleh's  wound  gave  us  some 
little  anxiety,  as  he  had  the  bad  taste^ 
after  three  aajs  of  the  writer's  doctor- 
ing, to  insist  on  being  attended  by  a 
local  leech,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  whom  he  nearly  lost  his  arm. 
He  completely  recovered  soon  after  our 
return  to  Berberah,  and  was  made  quite 
happy  bj^  a  consic^rable  application  of 
*'palm.oil." 

Our  time  was  now  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  our  sport  was  practi- 
cally at  an  end.  We  had  still  to  go  to 
Hargaisa  to  pick  up  the  remainder  of 
our  caravan,  pack  up  our  rifles,  and 
hurry  back  to  the  coast.  When  we 
got  to  Hargaisa  we  heard  the  sad  news 
that  a  poor  woman,  who  had  attached 
herself  to  us  two  months  before,  had 
been  lost  when  out  gatiiering  fire  wood. 
Whether  she  had  been  taken  by  a  lion 
or  whether  she  had  met  some  of  her 
own  tribe  and  joined  them  we  never 
knew  ;  let  us  hope  the  latter  was  the 
case,  but  the  former  event  is  the  more 
probable.  She  was  a  wonderful  worker 
and  did  more  duty  about  camp  than 
any  two  men  ;  as  with  lied  Indians, 
the  Somali  woman  always  does  the 
greater  share  of  any  work  that  has  to 
be  done. 

We  made  our  adieus  to  Sheikh  Mut- 
tah  and  to  his  blind  son-in-law,  who 
rules  the  place  in  the  absence  of  the 
sheikh,  londed  up  the  now  sorry- 
looking  camels,  and  turned  our  backs 
with  many  regrets  on  the  country 
where  we  had  enjoyed  so  many  days 
of  sport.  The  march  from^  Hargaisa 
to  the  coast  takes,  as  a  rule,  about  four 
and  a  half  days.  W^e  believe  we  estab- 
lished a  **  record"  for  the  distance,  as 
with  tired  camels  and  full  loads  we 
covered  the  distance  in  four  hours  over 
three  days  !  The  first  three  days  we 
did  twenty-five  miles  each  day,  that 
distance  being  the  most  we  ever  cov- 
ered in  a  day.  The  last  night  on  the 
road  we  sent  up  our  few  rockets,  which 
we  had  carried  all  the  way  in  case  of 
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necessity.  They  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, not  only  in  onr  own  camp^  but 
also  in  that  of  some  natives  whom  we 
met  the  next  mornin?,  and  who  were 
much  relieved  to  find  that  the  mani- 
festations were  not  due  to  superhuman 
agency. 

We  sighted  Berberah  at  daylight, 
and  now  was  my  chance  to  pay  out 
Aden  Ateya  for  the  way  he  bad  run  me 
up  hills  three  months  before.  A  pony 
had  fallen  and  crushed  my  bare  knee 
against  a  stone,  rousing  my  ire,  which 
had  to  find  an  escape  somewhere  ;  so  I 
took  it  out  in  walking  Master  Aden  off 
his  legs  in  the  last  ei^ht  miles  into 
Berberah.  Both  V.  ^na  I  were  in  the 
best  of  health  and  condition,  and  it 
was  with  some  sorrow  that  we  doffed 
oar  rags,   and,  under  the  hospitable 


roof  of  Captain  Abud,  the  British  Resi- 
dent, returned  to  clean  clothes  and 
civilization. 

The  sale  of  our  camels  and  ponies 
occupied  the  bulk  of  the  afternoon, 
the  auction  being  conducted  in  the 
town  square  by  a  public  auctioneer, 
each  bid  being  called  both  in  Arabic 
and  Somali.  The  camels  fetched  about 
half  what  we  gave  for  them,  and  with 
this  price  we  were  well  satisfied.  The 
stores  only  fetched  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  price,  so  we  gave  most  of  them 
away  as  **  backsheesh"  to  our  follow- 
ers. One  day  we  spent  paying  off  our 
men,  with  all  of  whom  we  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms ;  we  stowed  our 
trophies  in  bales  and  boxes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  left  for  Aden  and 
home. — Nineteenth  Century. 


VEGETARIANISM. 


BY  T.    P.    SMITH,    M.B. 


**  Bat  man  is  a  oamivorons  prodaotion, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a 
day; 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  sno- 
tion, 
Bat,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have 
prey  ; 
Although  his  anatomical  oonstraction 

Bears  vegetables  in  a  grnmbling  way, 
Your    laboring    people   think,    beyond  all 

question, 
Beef,  veal,  and  mutton  better  for  digestion. " 

Byron, 

'*  Mesaer  Gkister  estre  de  tons  arts  le  maistre." 

Habdaia, 

In  the  most  highly  civilized  Euro- 
pean countries  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  animal  food  is  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  national  prosperity  ;  and 
the  inference  is,  for  the  most  part, 
correctly  drawn.  The  poor  know  full 
well  that  meats  of  various  kinds  enter 
largely  into  the  diet  of  the  rich  ;  ex- 
perience teaches  them  that  a  few  ounces 
of  beef  or  mutton  are  far  more  satisfy- 
ing than  any  combination  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  and,  if  their  circumstances  im- 
prove, they  soon  increase  the  supply  of 
animal  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  bread  is 
followed  not  by  increased  consumption 


of  that  article,  but  by  an  increased  de~ 
mand  for  meat ;  the  money  saved  in 
the  expenditure  on  bread  goes  to  pro- 
cure a  further  supplv  of  animal  food. 
In  certain  classes  of  the  community, 
not  prone  to  exhibit  much  self-re- 
straint, an  enormous  consumption  of 
animal  food  is  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  increased  earnings.  The 
old-fashioned  contempt  for  foreigners  ' 
was  based,  to  some  extent,  on  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  miserable  creatures,  because  of 
the  character  of  their  diet.  Martin 
Poyser,  in  Adam  Bede,  well  expresses 
the  popular  idea  once  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  French  and  their  food  : 
**  They  ne'er  ate  a  bit  o'  beef  i*  their 
lives.     Mostly  sallet,  I  reckon." 

If,  however,  all  extreme  cases  be 
disregarded,  and  only  moderate  people 
of  all  ranks  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  majority 
regard  animal  food  as  the  staff  of  life, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  as  more  or 
less  important  accessories,  but  as  serv- 
ing mainly  to  dilute  a  diet  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  strong  for  the  system. 
Absolutely  to  exclude  meat  from  our 
regular  diet,  and  to  attempt  to  exist  on 
vegetables  alone,  would  be  regarded  by 
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most  persons  as  a  si^n  of  craziness, 
and  as  certain  to  be  followed  by  men- 
tal and  physical  degeneration. 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  national  prosperity 
is  generally  accompanied  by  increased 
consumption  of  animal  fooa.  A  mod- 
ern writer*  on  the  history  of  food  states 
that  at  the  present  day  the  cost  of  the 
animal  food,  including  fish,  consumed 
in  France  amounts  to  eighty  millions 
sterling.  He  considers  that  200  lbs. 
should  be  the  annual  allowance  for 
each  person,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
Paris  at  least  this  amount  will  shortly 
be  reached.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption since  1780  is  truly  remark- 
able. In  the  following  eighty  years  the 
average  weight  of  animal  food  con- 
sumed in  France  rose  from  39.6  to 
61.6  lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  If  the 
towns  alone  be  considered  the  propor- 
tions are  almost  doubled.  In  1862  the 
average  had  reached  118.8 ;  and  in 
1877,  145  lbs.  In  Paris,  in  1883,  the 
average  consumption  was  180  lbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
figures  with  those  recently  given  by 
the  Ghaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  last  Budget.  As  indicating  the 
increased  consuming  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment in  their  circumstances  during  re- 
cent years,  he  mentioned  that  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  three  years, 
1882-84,  was  110  lbs.  per  head  of  the 
population  ;  in  1891-93,  119  lbs.,  and 
that  this  latter  figure  was  exceeded  in 
the  years  1893-94.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  is  decreasing, 
and  this  change  is  attributed  to  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  certainly  not  to  any  prefer- 
ence for  cheaper  kinds  of  food. ' 

Concurrently  with  the  increased  use 
of  animal  food  in  England,  there  has 
grown  up  among  us  a  small  but  in- 
creasing Society,  whose  members  term 
themselves  Vegetarians.  Abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  every  kind  of  animal 
is  their  distinguishing  characteristic  ; 
but  they  are  divided  into  two  widely 
different  classes.  The  first  class  is 
composed  of  those  who  subsist  entirely 

*  LoaiB  Bourdean,  "  WiMoirt  de  rAlimerUo' 
Uati,"  1894. 


on  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  members  of  the  second  class 
supplement  the  vegetarian  diet  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs.  The  members  of  this  latter 
class  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  right 
to  the  title  of  vegetarians  ;  for  they  all 
take  more  or  less  animal  food,  and 
often  in  a  form  which  is  highly  con- 
centrated and  nutritious.  Eggs  and 
cheese  contain  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nutritive  materials  than  an  equal 
weight  of  meat,  for  which,  therefore, 
they  may  easily  serve  as  substitutes. 
An  alteration  has,  however,  taken  place 
in  the  practice  of  these  so-called  vege- 
tarians, for  a  comparison  of  their  mod- 
ern cookery  books  with  those  issued 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Society 
(in  1847),  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  animal  products  referred  to  enter 
far  less  freely  into  the  dietary  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Such  an  alteration 
was,  doubtless,  a  wise  step  on  the  part 
of  the  vegetarian  advocates  ;  but  to 
expose  the  delusions  of  persons  who 
boast  that  they  live  on  vegetables,  and 
yet  take  eggs,  butter,  and  milk  as  reg- 
ular articles  of  diet,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  analyze  some  of  the  so-called  vege- 
tarian dishes.  Any  partaker  of  a  vege- 
tarian dinner  may  easily  consume  two 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  perhaps  a 
little  cheese,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk.  Now  two  eggs  contain  as  much 
albuminous  nutritive  material  as  four 
and  a  half  ounces  of  lean  beefsteak  ; 
and  in  the  milk  we  have  nutritious 
mattei*  equal  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
steak.  The  butter  gives  an  ounce  of 
fat,  and  thus,  exclusive  of  the  cheese 
and  the  fatty  matter  of  the  milk,  there 
are  seven  ounces  of  nutritious  mate- 
rials, fatty  and  albuminous,  derived 
entirely  from  animal  sources.  This  is 
a  full  allowance  ;  less  than  half  this 
quantity  of  animal  food,  in  the  form 
of  meat,  is  suflicieut  for  a  vast  number 
of  ordinary  persons. 

These  preliminary  remarks  may  con- 
veniently be  followed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  vegetarianism.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  based  on  the  structural  peculi- 
arities of  the  organs  of  digestion  in 
man.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  as  re- 
gards the  apparatus  of  mastication  and 
digestion,   mankind    holds    a   middle 
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place  between  carnivorous  and  herbi- 
vorous animals ;  but  this  stHtement 
was  originally  deduced  from  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  rather  than  from  an 
intelligent  comparison  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  fully  developed 
human  subject  possesses  (or  ought  to 
possess)  thirty-two  teeth  ;  viz.,  eight 
incisors,  four  canine,  eight  jire-molars 
or  bicuspids,  and  twelve  molars  or  back 
teeth.  Throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom the  molars  are  the  most  useful 
teeth  ;  they  are  much  more  frequently 
present  than  the  incisors  or  canine. 
They  are  employed  in  dividing  and 
breaking-up  the  food  ;  and  in  figure 
and  construction  they  exhibit  a  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  In 
a  purely  carnivorous  animal,  e,g,y  the 
tiger,  the  molar  teeth  rise  into  sharp- 
pointed  prominences ;  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  shut,  like  the  blade  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  within  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  general  outline  may  be 
compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These 
animals  are  also  furnished  with  very 
strong  and  sharp  canine  teeth,  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  adapted  for  seiz- 
ing and  tearing  flesh.  The  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  enamel.  In  the  ox,  as  rep- 
resenting herbivorous  animals,  the  mo- 
lar teeth  have  broad  flat  surfaces,  re- 
sembling a  millstone,  and  vertically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws. 
The  grinding  surface  is  roughened  by 
ridges  of  enamel,  whereby  the  triturat- 
ing effect  is  greatly  increased.  The 
intervals  between  the  ridges  are  filled 
up  by  the  bony  element  of  the  teeth,  a 
structure  less  hard  than  the  enamel. 
The  lower  jaw  is  movable  not  only  up- 
ward and  downward,  but  also,  and  in 
a  marked  degree,  from  side  to  side. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  joint  make  ample  provision 
for  lateral  and  grinding  movements. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  sullices 
to  show  that  the*  teeth  of  man  do  not 
resemble  those  of  carnivorous  animals, 
except  in  one  particular,  viz.,  the  coat- 
ing of  enamel  over  their  exposed  sur- 
faces, nis  canine  teeth  project  but 
slightly  beyond  the  level  of  the  others, 
and  cannot  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
which  the  canine  teeth  of  carnivora 
are  obviously  adapted.  His  molar 
teeth  present  several   cusps  or  tuber- 


cles ;  but  these  are  utterly  different 
from  the  elongated  and  sharp  projec- 
tions characteristic  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. They  are  likewise  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  molars  of  herbivora, 
with  their  flattened  crowns  and  ridges 
of  enamel.  In  freedom  of  lateral 
movement,  however,  the  lower  jaw  of 
man  approximatfis  to  that  of  the  herbi- 
vora. 

The  advocates  of  vegetarianism  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  resemblance  of 
the  teeth,  jaws,  and  other  portions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  man  to  the 
corresponding  organs  of  monkeys, 
whose  natural  regimen  seems  to  be  es- 
sentially frugivorous.  The  teeth  of 
anthropoid  and  of  the  old-world  mon- 
keys are  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
the  human  subject,  and  are  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  gorilla 
and  orangoutang,  however,  the  canine 
teeth  are  long  and  powerful  weapons, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  carnivora. 
The  points  and  ridges  of  the  molar 
teeth  are  sharper  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  alimentary  canal  of  man 
differs  from  that  of  the  carnivora,  and 
still  moro  decidedly  from  that  of  the 
herbivora.  In  the  former  the  canal  is 
very  short,  and  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  to  provide  for  a  quick  passage 
of  the  food.  In  the  herbivora  the 
whole  canal  is  very  long,  and  the  stom- 
ach is  often  very  complicated,  and 
adapted  for  the  retention  of  food  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  in  form  and  structure  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  higher  apes,  all  of 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  feed  upon 
vegetable  products.  The  chimpanzee, 
however,  and  the  orang-outang,  when 
in  a  state  of  confinement,  soon  acquire 
a  relish  for  animal  food.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  on  board  ship  these  ani- 
mals eat  readily  all  kinds  of  meat,  and 
prefer  it  in  the  raw  state,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  vegetable  diet 
agrees  best  with  them 

The  assertion  that  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  man  indicates  that  he  is  de- 
signed by  nature  to  feed  upon  vegeta- 
bles alone  has  no  suffloient  basis  in 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  his  organs  of 
digestion  are  adapted  to  utilize  any 
kind  of  food  which  his  taste  leads  him 
to    appropriate.      Moreover,    we    find 
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that  his  taste  adapts  itself  to  almost 
any  alimeDt  that  can  be  obtained  ;  so 
that  notwithstanding  his  physical  dis- 
advantages, there  is  no  spot  in  which 
he  cannot  support  himself,  provided 
that  some  kind  of  food  is  within  his 
reach. 

What  may  be  termed  the  chemical 
argument  in  favor  of  vegetarianism 
comes  next  to  the  physiological  one. 
Chemistry  proves  that  all  the  alimen- 
tary substances  requisite  for  the  nutri- 
tion and  sustenance  of  the  body  can  be 
obtained  from  either  the  vegetable  or 
the  animal  kingdom.  These  sub- 
stances are  commonly  arranged  in  four 
classes — nitrogenous  principles  (as  con- 
tained in  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  etc.)  ;  fats  ;  carbo-hydrates 
(starch  and  sugar)  and  mineral  sub- 
stances. A  well  arranged  scheme  of 
diet  exhibits  a  combination  of  sub- 
stances belonging  to  these  four  classes. 
With  the  exception  of  milk  sugar,  all 
the  carbo  hydrates  are  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of 
all  kinds  of  food,  the  question  of  their 
assimilabilitv  has  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  introduction  of  food 
into  the  digestive  cavities  is  the  first 
act ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  nutritive 
elements  are  absorbed  into  the  vessels 
and  appropriated  by  the  various  tissues 
and  organs  that  the  objects  for  which 
food  is  taken  are  really  fiiUilIed.  Ni- 
trogenous substances  and  fats  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom  are  easily 
and  quickly  absorbed  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  the  corresponding  substnuces 
of  vegetable  origin  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  large  quantities  of  starch, 
and  are  enclosed  within  a  tough  net- 
work of  cellulose,  offering  great  resist- 
ance to  the  processes  of  digestion.  Of 
100  parts  of  animal  albumen  taken  as 
food  81.2  are  digested  and  18.8  are  un- 
digested ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  vegetable  albumen  are 
46.6  and  53.4  respectivelv.  Again, 
meat  is  the  principal  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance used  as  food  ;  but  some  vegeta- 
bles, peas,  for  example,  contain  a  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  equal  to  or  even 
exceeding  that  of  meat.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  nutritive  value 
of  peas  is  equal  to  that  of  meat ;  the 
nitrogenous  elements  of  the  latter  are, 


as  a  general  rule,  more  easily  absorbed 
than  those  of  the  former.  Still  it  must 
be  admitted  that  peas,  beans,  and  espe- 
cially lentils,  are  very  valuable  articles 
of  food  for  persons  taking  much  exer- 
cise and  endowed  with  ample  capacity 
of  digestion. 

If  life  is  to  be  supported  on  vegeta- 
ble food  alone,  a  large  bulk  must  be 
consumed  in  order  to  get  the  requisite 
amount  of  nutriment.  Now  ordinary 
food  contains  between  50  and  60  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  adult,  doing  a  moderate 
amount  of  work,  requires  daily  about 
23  ozs.  of  water-free  solid  food,  viz., 
4.6  albumens,  3.0  fats,  14.4  carbo- 
hydrates (sugar  and  starch),  and  1. 
saline  materials.  If  he  be  restricted 
to  bread,  he  must  eat  about  4  lbs.  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount 
of  albumen,  but  this  weight  of  bread 
will  give  him  double  the  quantity  of 
carbo-hydrates  required.  If  potatoes 
be  the  only  available  food,  about  10  lbs. 
must  be  eaten  in  order  to  get  enough 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
attempt  to  subsist  on  meat,  he  must 
eat  not  less  than  6  lbs.  in  order  to  ob-  ^ 
tain  the  necessary  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates ;  but  he  would  thus  be  taking 
three  or  four  times  more  meat  than  is 
necessary  to  furnish  the  albumen. 
Vegetarians  point  to  the  fact  that  9  ozs. 
of  lentil  flour  and  IJ  lbs.  of  bread 
would  constitute  an  adequate  allowance 
without  being  too  bulky,  but  very  few 
persons  could  tolerate  such  a  diet  for 
any  length  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  combination  of  bread  with 
meat  (about  2  lbs.  of  the  former  to  J  lb. 
of  the  latter)  furnishes  a  diet  sudicient 
to  compensate  the  daily  losses  of  the 
system  of  a  healthy  man.  Facts  such 
as  these  clearly  demonstrate  the  econ- 
omy of  the  mixed  diet  so  generally 
adopted  by  man  in  temperate  climates. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  is  based  on  the  fact  that  ani- 
mals are  liable  to  various  diseases  which 
are  communicable  to  persons  who  eat 
the  flesh.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted.  More- 
over, we  know  that  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
flesh  of  animals  apparently  healthy, 
and  by  flesh  in  a  state  of  incipient  de- 
composition.     Many  instances  of  choU 
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eraic  diarrhoBa  have  been  traced  to  the 
consuDiption  of  pies  coDtainiiig  pork, 
beef,  veal,  and  ham. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  meat 
contains  patasitic  worms,  which  when 
swallowed  give  rise  to  disease  in  man. 
One  very  notable  example  is  trick  in  ia- 
sis,  which  results  from  eating  diseased 
pork,  either  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  England,  but 
common  in  Germany.  The  flesh  of 
animals  snifcri ug  from  such  diseases  as 
malignant  pustule  (anthrax),  epidemic 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  cattle-plague  is 
probably  more  or  less  dangerous  ;  yet 
there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in 
some  cases  the  consumption  of  the 
meat  was  followed  by  no  ill  conse- 
quences. Thorough  cooking  may,  per- 
haps, destroy  the  poisonous  agents. 
Another  disease,  tuberculosis,  often 
occurs  among  cattle  and  pigs  ;  the 
epecitic  deposits  most  frequently  affect 
milch-cows.  Judging  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  animals,  it  is  highly 
Erobable  that  the  consumption  of  tu- 
erculous  flesh  may  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease in  man  ;  though,  apparently,  no 
case  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  come  to 
light.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  may  commu- 
nicate the  disease,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  poisons  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  typhoid  and  of  diphtheria 
may  be  conveyed  through  milk. 

If,  however,  we  admit  as  true  all  the 
assertions  made  by  vegetarians  on  this 
subject,  the  fact  remains  that  the  risk 
in  this  country  is  reduced  to  compara- 
tively small  proportions.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  no  system  of  inspection  can 
entirely  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat  or  of  any  other  dangerous  food  ; 
but  the  amount  which  eludes  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  otficials  constitutes  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  consump- 
tion, and  the  risk  of  mischief  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  processes  of 
cooking.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  disease,  milk  is  probably 
the  most  dangerous  article  of  food,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  any  hurtful 

analities  it  may  have  acquired  can  be 
estroyed  by  prolonged  boiling. 
Vegetarians  are  apt  to  ignore   the 
fact  that    vegetable    food    not    infre- 
quently loses  its  wholesome  character, 
and  produces  more  or  less  serious  symp- 


toms in  those  who  consume  it.  Thus, 
flour  sometimes  contains  parasites  of 
various  kinds  ;  it  may  also  undergo 
fermentation  of  an  abnormal  kind,  and 
cause  much  discomfort  when  consumed. 
Bread  sometimes  becomes  very  sour, 
and  sets  up  diarrhoea  and  other  un- 
pjeasant  symptoms.  Epidemics  of  dis- 
ease, of  a  very  serious  character,  are 
liable  to  occur  in  countiies  where  rye- 
bread  is  in  common  use.  Rye-grain  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  bread  is  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  Wheat  is 
rarely  thus  affected,  but  wholesome 
flour  is  often  rendered  injurious  by  the 
addition  of  alum  in  bread-making. 
Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving ihat,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  inspectors,  bakehouses  are 
often  in  a  very  insanitary  condition, 
and  sometimes  owing  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  proprietors. 
Only  last  year  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  reported  that  he  had  found  a 
(cellar  used  as  a  bakery  flooded  with 
sewage,  the  system  of  main  drainage 
having  proved  inadequate  to  carry  off 
the  storm- water.  The  master  and  his 
journeymen  were  actually  working,  as 
best  they  could,  in  a  flood  of  sewage. 
The  flour  sacks  were  standing  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform,  sewage  had 
risen  above  this  level,  and  bad  fouled 
the  under  surface  of  the  sacks.  It 
was  admitted  that  flour  from  those 
particular  sacks  had  been  made  into 
bread. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  elimi- 
nating all  sources  of  danger  from  our 
food,  an  epidemic  of  lead  poisoning, 
reported  by  Dr.  Alford,  of  Taunton, 
is  deserving  of  notice.  In  most  cases 
of  lead-poisoning,  either  the  water  sup- 
ply has  become  contaminated  or  the 
sufferer's  occupation  has  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  metal.  In 
the  instances  referred  to,  the  water 
was  analyzed,  but  no  lead  was  found, 
and  then  it  was  noticed  that  the  per- 
sons attacked,  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
number,  all  obtained  their  flour  from 
the  same  mill.  On  making  inquiries 
it  was  discovered  that  the  mill-stones 
used  had  (from  the  nature  of  the  stone) 
large  spaces  in  them,  which  had  been 
flllcd  up  with  lead.  Information  was 
given  that  lead  was  not  usually  em- 
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ployed  in  tbai  way,  and  that  what  was 
generally  used  was  red  lead  and  borax, 
or  alum  and  borax,  both  highly  objec- 
tionable. Another  example,  teaching 
the  same  lesson,  occurred  not  many 
months  ago.  Reports  of  several  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  dis- 
ease was  traceable  to  the  consumption 
of  water-cresses  giown  in  contaminated 
water. 

Another  assertion,  often  made  by 
vegetarians,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
unnecessary  destruction  of  sentient  ex- 
istence is  an  immoral  act,  and  that  the 
work  imposed  upon  butchers  and 
slaughterers  tends  to  make  them  sav- 
age and  cruel,  and  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  community.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  if  animal  food  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  and  simply  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury,  the  assertion  must  be 
accepted  as  valid.  The  question,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  settled  by  mere  asser- 
tion ;  and  experience  seems  to  lead  to 
a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to  the 
vegetarian  hypothesis.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic vegetarians  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  the  desti  notion  of 
many  animals  is  requisite  for  human 
existence.  Mice  and  rats,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  take  possession  of 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  destroy  a 
large  number  of  those  very  articles  on 
which  vegetarians  subsist.  In  our  own 
country  these  creatures  sometimes 
make  head  against  every  effort  to  keep 
them  down,  and  most  people  have 
beard  of  the  plague  of  rabbits  in  our 
colonies.  What  vegetarian  would  al- 
low his  premises  to  be  swarming  with 
mice,  rats,  and  similar  pests  ?  Does 
he  permit  caterpillars,  snails,  and  slugs 
to  devour  the  produce  of  his  vegetable 
garden  ?  Perhaps  he  satisfies  his  con- 
science with  the  reflection  that  the  de- 
struction of  vermin  is  a  necessary  act. 

When  the  vegetarian  points  to  the 
suffering  inflicted  in  slaughtering  ani- 
mals for  food,  he  hits  a  grievous  blot 
on  our  much-vaunted  civilization.  His 
allegations,  however,  tell  not  against 
the  use  of  animal  food,  but  against  the 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  brutality 
too  often  displaced  in  the  slaughter- 
houses. From  time  to  time  letters  ex- 
pressing great  indignation  at  *'  slaugh- 
ter-house cruelty*'  appear  in  the  news- 


papers ;  but  no  definite  steps  are  taken 
to  bring  about  an  improvement.  A 
humane  method  of  slaughtering  cattle 
has  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  but  these 
might  probably  be  overcome  if  the  sub- 
ject were  taken  up  in  earnest.  Sir 
W,  B.  Bichardson  can  suggest  no  bet- 
ter plan  than  the  use  of  the  pole-axe. 
Sheep  and  calves  might  be  expedi- 
tiously put  to  death,  if  a  guillotine 
were  substituted  for  the  present  meth- 
od of  cutting  the  throat  with  a  knife. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  barbarous 
way  in  which  poultry  are  generally 
killed.  "  Wringing  the  neck,'*  as 
practised  upon  fowls,  must  be  often  a 
tedious  and  horribly  painful  process  : 
they  should  be  decapitated,  at  one  blow, 
with  a  sharp  chopper  or  axe,  and  the 
same  plan  should  be  adopted  in  killing 
geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  Decapita- 
tion is  very  easily  perfoimed,  and  the 
animal  becrmes  insensible  in  a  few 
seconds.  If  this  almost  painless  meth- 
od of  killing  were  universally  adopted, 
one  objection  against  eating  flesh  would 
be  altogether  removed.  There  would, 
moreover,  be  good  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion that  the  present  system  of  rear- 
ing animals  for  human  food  is  attended 
with  a  \ery  small  proportion  of  suffer- 
ing as  contrasted  with  the  liarge  amount 
of  animal  enjoyment  which  it  obviously 
produces. 

Vegetarians  are  wont  to  assert  that 
their  disciples  enjoy  compaiative  im- 
munity from  disease,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  their  regimen  not  unfre- 
quently  results  in  the  cure  of  old-stand- 
ing complaints,  such  as  indigestion, 
gout  and  rheumatism,  and  even  of 
epilepsy  and  other  dangerous  affections. 
**  Comparative"  is  a  very  va^ue  term, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  assertion  could 
not  be  tested  without  long  continued 
and  laborious  investigations.  As  a 
method  of  medical  treatment,  suitable 
for  special  cases  and  carried  out  under 
proper  supervision,  abstinence  (either 
partial  or  complete)  from  animal  food 
may  prove  very  serviceable  ;  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  animal  food, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  vege- 
tables, would  certainly  prove  advan- 
tageous to  vast  numbers  of  persons 
whose  habits  are  far  from  being  glut- 
tonous.    On  the  other  hand,  a  purely 
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vegetarian  diet  not  unfreqiiently  causes 
severe  indigestion,  which  passes  off 
when  animal  food  is  takun.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  poorness 
of  blood  and  tuberculosis  are  somewhat 
frequent  among  vegetarians,  and  that 
these  conditions  rapidly  become  aggra- 
vated if  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food  be  rigidly  kept. 

Full  credence  may  be  given  to  the 
statement  that  the  adoption  of  a  vege- 
tarian dietary  reduces  or  abolishes  the 
desire  for  intoxicating  drinks.  **  Good 
eating,"  it  has  been  said,  **  requires 
good  drinking  ;"  bat  the  frugal  fare  of 
the  vegetarian  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  **  pure  element.*'  Person's 
who  confine  themselves  to  vegetable 
food  exhibit,  ipso  facto j  more  or  less 
self-denial,  and  the  habit  may  easily 
affect  and  abolish  the  desire  for  alco- 
holic drinks.  Teetotalism  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  necessary  part  of  vegetarian 
practice.  The  administration  of  a  lit- 
tle wine  is  sometimes  tried  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  too  rigorous  a 
diet,  when  a  far  better  plan  would  bo 
scouted  with  indignation. 

Vegetarians  are  likewise  entitled  to 
assert  that  of  the  vast  multitudes  who 
subsist  on  vegetable  food  alone,  a  large 
proportion  prove  themselves  to  be  capa- 
ble of  severe  and  long-continued  toil, 
and  in  this  respect  to  compare  well 
with  the  flesh-eating  races.  This  state- 
ment holds  good  of  pure  vegetarians, 
and  not  only  of  those  who,  like  the 
typical  Scotch  peasant  and  others, 
supplement  their  vegetable  diet  by  the 
addition  of  milk,  cheese,  and  dripping. 
Numerous  classes  of  Spanish  working 
men  subsist  on  bread  and  onions  ;  the 
diet  of  the  Russian  peasantry  is  mainly 
composed  of  black  bread,  oil,  and  cab- 
bages ;  in  India,  rice,  wheat- meal,  and 
various  kinds  of  pulses,  with  salt  and 
a  little  clarified  butter,  are  the  staple 
articles  of  food  ;  and  among  the  Afri- 
can races  generally  a  similar  rule  holds 
good.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  sundry  vegetarians,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  prowess  and  superiority  in  va- 
rious athletic  exercises  and  trials  of 
endurance.  All  such  examples  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  vegetable  food  ; 
but  they  do  not  settle  the  question 
whether  a  purely  vegetable  regimen  is 


more  favorable  to  health,  vigor,  and 
endurance  than  a  mixed  diet.  Many 
vegetarians  assert  that  in  their  own 
cases  the  adoption  of  the  peculiar  die- 
tary has  been  followed  by  an  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  is  probably 
not  small  of  those  individuals  who, 
after  an  honest  trial  of  vegetarianism, 
have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
practice.  Like  those  who  find  that  a 
certain  class  of  medicines  fail  to  achieve 
the  promised  results,  such  persons  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  publish  their  experi- 
ences ;  but  there  is  one  notable  excep- 
tion, as  shown  by  Tennyson's  confes- 
sion— 

"  And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Yoor  table  of  Pj^thagoras, 

And  8eem*d  at  first  '  a  thing  enskied,' 
(As  Shakespeare  has  it)  airy  light, 

To  float  above  the  wajs  of  men, 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 
.  One  night  when  earth  was  winter-black, 

And  all  the  heavens  flash' d  in  frost ; 
And  un  me,  half  asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had  lost;  '* 

Moreover,  just  as  many  vegetable 
feeders  exhibit  remarkable  activity  and 
power  of  endurance,  so  an  exclusively 
animal  diet  is,  under  special  circum- 
stances, consistent  with  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  powers.  The 
Pampas  Indians  have  neither  bread, 
fruit,  nor  vegetables,  but  live  entirely 
upon  flesh,  and  Sir  F.  Head  states  that 
after  he  had  been  riding  in  the  Pampas 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  had 
lived  upon  beef  and  water,  he  found 
himself  in  a  condition  which  he  could 
only  describe  by  saying  that  he  felt  no 
exertion  could  kill  him. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, another  consideration  may  be 
urged.  While  recognizing  the  fact 
that,  among  many  of  our  own  country- 
men, vegetarianism  is  compatible  with 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  we  are  not 
justified  in  concluding  that  this  pecul- 
iar diet  would  be  suitable  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  As  Sir  W.  Roberts 
observes,  '*  The  effects  of  a  vegetarian 
diet  would  only  be  gnidually  developed, 
and  would  probably  not  be  fully  im- 
pressed on  the  bodily  and  mental  qual- 
ities of  the  race  until  after  such  habits 
had  been  continued  through  two  or 
three    successive     generations.'*       He 
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adds  that  at  Salford,  whcro  some  years 
ago  there  existed  a  flourishing  colony 
of  vegetarians,  he  heard  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  though  vegetarianism 
might  suit  the  parents,  it  was  bad  for 
tho  children.  And  he  saw  some  strik- 
ing examples  in  that  borough  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  this  tradition 
was  well  founded. 

Two  other  assertions  made  in  sup- 
port of  vegetarianism  must  not  pass 
unnoticed.  It  is  alleged  that  a  vege- 
tarian diet,  from  its  unstimnlating 
effect  on  the  animal  passions,  is  favor- 
able to  purity  of  thought,  and  tends 
to  produce  a  harmonious  and  peaceful 
disposition.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
diet  has  more  or  less  influence  upon  chur- 
acter ;  but  mildness,  gentleness,  and 
kindred  virtues  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versally found  among  those  races  which 
abstain  from  animal  food.  Vegetari- 
ans are  prone  to  contrast  the  gentle- 
ness of  our  domesticated  herbivora  with 
the  ferocity  often  displayed  by  carni- 
vorous animals.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  shows  that  the  food  cannot 
be  the  main  cause  of  the  disposition  in 
either  case.  Many  of  the  herbivora 
are  capable  of  displaying  the  utmost 
ferocity  ;  savage  attacks  upon  inoffen- 
sive persons  by  bulls,  horses,  and  stags 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country  ;  while  in  the  East,  **  rogue" 
elephants,  wild  boars,  and  other  herbi- 
vorous animals  often  inflict  serious  in- 
juries upon  human  beings  who  chance 
to  come  in  their  way.  So  likewise,  the 
ordinarily  mild  Hindoo,  feeding  on  rice 
or  wheat-flour,  is  liable  to  become  riot- 
ous, uncontrollable,  and  blood-thirsty 
when  influenced  by  religious  fanati- 
cism. It  would  seem  that  the  mis- 
chievous effects  upon  the  habits  and 
disposition  ascribed  to  animal  food, 
are  due  rather  to  the  alcoholic  liquors 
which  are  generally  consumed  at  the 
same  time.  The  disposition  of  an 
average  individual,  leading  a  temperate 
life,  would  probably  not  be  altered  for 
the  better  were  he"  to  substitute  vege- 
tarian diet  for  his  ordinary  fare. 

Another  argument  used  by  vegetari- 
ans is  of  a  far  more  serious  character  ; 
if  admitted  to  be  valid,  its  advocates 
could  safely  rest  their  case  upon  it 
alone.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  at  the 
Creation   the  use    of    vegetable   food 


alone  was  enjoined  upon  mankind,  and 
that  the  human  body  is  the  same  now 
as  when  the  Creator  pronounced  it 
**good."  Further,  that  **  although 
from  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
man  may  have  early  degenerated  to 
omnivorous  practices,  yet  so  soon  as 
Divine  laws  were  formulated  to  restrain 
man^s  evil  tendencies*  his  liberty  in 
respect  to  what  he  should  eat  was  cur- 
tailed. ...  So  the  great  food  ques- 
tion has  to  be  answered  by  principles 
derived  from  the  Gospel.*' 

Statements  of  this  kind  scarcely  de- 
mand refutation  ;  their  absurdity  can 
be  easily  demonstrated.  Man  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  progressive  creature  ; 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  species  neces- 
sitated the  discovery  of  innumerable 
articles  of  sustenance.  As  mankind 
spread  over  various  countries,  and  a 
nomadic  life  became  common,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
amount  of  food  from  the  ppontaneous 
produce  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil.  Something  more  was 
needed,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
flesh  of  the  vast  numbers  of  animals, 
some  wild  and  others  domesticated, 
which  had  come  into  being  as  a  result 
of  man's  fostering  care.  As  regards 
the  imaginary  new  law  under  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  the  question  may  be 
disposed  of  by  recalling  the  facts  that 
our  Lord's  earliest  disciples  were  fisher- 
men, that  both  llo  and  they  used  ani- 
mal food  and  distributed  it  to  multi- 
tudes, and  that  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles  in  no 
way  forbids  the  moderate  use  of  ani- 
mal food. 

To  discuss  in  detail  other  statements 
put  forward  by  vegetarians  would  un- 
duly increase  the  length  of  this  article. 
It  will  sutlice  to  mention  a  few  other 
**  reasons"  for  the  adoption  of  a  vege- 
table diet.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  That  it  is  economically  su- 
perior, that  is,  comparatively  cheaper  ; 
that  the  same  area  of  land,  now  de- 
voted to  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  food, 
would  support  a  far  greater  number  of 
human  beings  if  used  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetable  products  ;  that  the 
consequent  employment  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased number  of  agricultural  laborers 
would  proportionately  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  our  large  cities  and  towns  ; 
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and  that  a  larger  rural  population 
would  better  sustain  the  health, 
strength,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
All  these  reasons  deserve  respectful  at- 
tention ;  they  may,  to  a  limited  extent, 
become  operative.  For  bringing  back 
**  the  laborer  to  the  land,"  many 
schemes  have  been  advocated,  but 
chiefly  by  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  matter.  We  have 
seen  that  the  increased  demand  for 
animal  food  has  naturally  been  fol- 
lowed by  enormously  augmented  sup^ 
plies  from  abroad  ;  any  great  change 
in  English  habits  in  the  direction  of 
vegetarianism  would  simply  provoke  a 
corresponding  addition  to  our  importa- 
tions of  cereals  and  other  vegetable 
products,  and  would  do  little  to  pre- 
vent the  lamentable  destruction  of  our 
**  bold  peasantry.'*  We  insist  on  get- 
ting our  food  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences attaching  to  our  determination. 
While  deprecating  the  attempts  of 
individuals  to  subsist  on  vegetable  prod- 
ucts alone,  it  would   be  improper  to 


close  this  article  without  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  these  products  are  insuffi- 
ciently utilized  in  this  country,  and 
that  many  persons,  to  their  great  detri- 
ment, consume  far  too  much  animal 
food.  Some  improvement  has  been 
effected  of  late,  and  due  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  vegetarians  for  demon- 
strating the  excellent  qualities  of  many 
of  their  dishes.  The  establishment  of 
vegetarian  restaurants  in  many  parts 
of  London  and  elsewhere  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  community,  and  especially 
to  men  in  oflices,  who  are  thus  pro- 
vided with  cheap,  sufficient,  and  taste- 
ful luncheons.  Such  restaurants  are 
more  than  locally  beneficial  ;  they  help 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  preparing  and  cooking  vegetable 
food,  and  of  rendering  it  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  both  by  precept  and  example,  in 
the  way  of  education  with  regard  to 
food.  We  may  learn  many  useful  les- 
sons from  the  vegetarians,  without 
adopting  what  we  believe  to  be  their 
errors. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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In  discussing  this  subject  we  must 
remember  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem had  its  beginnings  in  New  Eng- 
land, when  the  colonies  in  that  region 
had  not  fully  broken  away  from  the 
old  traditions  respecting  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  In  those  early  days, 
when  the  population  was  homogeneous, 
when  Congregationalism  was,  in  a  way, 
the  established  religion  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  which  for  two 
centuries  were  chief  in  producing  the 
teachers  of  America,  it  was  very  natu- 
ral that  the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  that  a  religious  exeicise 
should  open  the  work  of  every  day. 
But  in  process  of  time  the  tides  and 
tendencies  of  our  national  life  have  car- 
ried the  American  State  on  to  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  Secular  ideal, 
the  principles  of  which  were  implied  in 
that  independency  for  which  our  Pil- 
grim and   Puritan  forefathers  stood. 


So  that,  at  last,  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  more  peaceful  process  than  that 
followed  in  Europe,  our  revolutionary 
fathers  established,  not  simply  univer- 
sal toleration,  but  perfect  religious 
equality,  by  making  it  unconstitutional 
for  any  State  to  enact  any  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion.  The 
civil  Governmentof  our  land  is  subject 
to  no  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and  the 
churches  within  our  borders  are  sub- 

{'ect  to  no  civil  authority  in  matters  of 
relief.  We  have  practically  realized 
this  Secular  Ideal.  With  us,  not  only 
are  Church  and  State  absolutely  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  ;  the  State  at- 
tempts no  religious  functions,  and  pos- 
sesses no  religious  dogma.  Tbe  secular 
State  is  therefore,  in  the  United  States, 
an  accomplished  fact ;  and  our  civil 
institutions  have,  and  can  have,  no 
ecclesiastical  duties  or  spiritual  offices. 
And  while  some  of  our  courts  have  held 
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that  Christianity  is,  iu  a  certain  way, 
the  law  of  the  land,  yet  these  decisions 
have,  in  the  main,  been  very  vague  ; 
and,  so  far  as  any  of  them  have  taken 
ground  against  the  purely  secular  the- 
ory of  our  Government,  they  have  mis- 
stated the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
while  they  have  been  condemned  by 
the  manifest  destiny  and  essential  spirit 
of  our  national  life. 

It  is  often  argued  that  Christianity 
18  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  because 
our  Puritan  forefathers  tried  to  set  up 
on  these  shores  a  theocracy  based  upon 
the  pattern  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  people  who  so  argue  forget  that 
the  experiment  was  a  failure  ;  they  for- 
get also  the  history  that  we  have  made 
since  that  day.  And  what  great  men 
said  on  this  subject,  before  we,  as  a 
nation,  had  completed  our  political  evo- 
lution toward  our  manifest  destiny  as 
a  secular  State,  is  of  no  value  or  au- 
thority. Some  things  which  cannot  be 
ignored  have  happened  since  the  days 
of  John  Cotton,  or  even  Daniel  Web- 
ster. And  the  position  of  Christianity 
in  New  England  two  centuries  ago,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  no  more  a 
precedent  for  us  who  live  to-day  than  a 
behavior  of  the  men  of  that  age  respect- 
ing witches  or  heretics  is  a  rule  of 
action  binding  upon  us.  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  settled  by  appeal  to 
precedent  or  technicality,  or  the  au- 
thority of  ^reat  names,  but  by  the  es- 
sential and  inherent  genius  or  character 
of  our  people,  as  it  progressively  dis- 
closes itself  in  our  national  life.  And 
the  one  thing  that  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  is  that  public  opinion,  social 
custom,  and  civil  policy  are  declaring 
more  and  more  emphatically  for  the 
Secular  Ideal.  And  we  must  remem- 
ber, what  is  so  often  forgotten  by  dis- 
tinguished writers  upon  this  subject, 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
what  we,  as  a  people,  may  be  in  relig- 
ion, and  what  our  institutions,  as  parts 
of  the  government,  may  attempt.  As 
a  people,  taken  in  a  mass,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  a  Christian  commu- 
nity ;  but  to  the  Government  which  we 
maintain  we  give  no  religious  quality 
or  function.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
we  are  a  Christian  people;  it  is  not 
proper  to  affirm  that  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian nation.     It  is  equally  improper  to 


say  that  we  have  a  godless  or  irreligious 
Government.  The  fact  is  that,  with 
us,  the  State  simply  stands  apart  from 
these  matters  in  absolute  neutrality. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  our  people 
and  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Bible 
do  not  come  into  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  because  the  State  has  ceased 
to  exercise  religious  functions.  And 
this  movement  is  not  only  irresistible, 
but  beneficent.  As  Mr.  Lee ky  remarks, 
**The  secularization  of  politics  is  the 
measure  and  the  condition  of  all  politi- 
cal prosperity."  And  we  may  add  that 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  is  the  measure  and  condition  of 
all  religious  prosperity.  The  only  way 
to  make  piety  real  and  vital  is  to  take 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  ot!icialism  and 
locate  it  in  the  individual  heart.  The 
secular  State  is,  then,  no  sudden  crea- 
tion, the  freak  of  frenzied  enemies  of 
religion.  It  has  come  out  of  the  slow- 
ly accumulating  experiences  of  man- 
kind, as  the  political  spirit  has  care- 
fully and  laboriously  gone  forward  in 
its  earnest  quest  for  a  Government  that 
at  the  same  time  shall  be  best  for  the 
individual  and  for  society,  that  shall 
give  the  Church  the  largest  possibilities 
and  the  State  ttie  greatest  political  effi- 
ciency. The  secular  State  is,  too,  the 
creation  of  religious  men,  who  have 
persevered  in  their  course  with  noble 
heroism  in  the  face  of  persecutions,  and 
who  have  worked,  with  large  views  of 
humanity,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
manifest  teachings  of  history,  to  fash- 
ion a  Government  where  politics  shall 
be  free  from  religious  hatreds,  and 
where  the  Church  shall  be  free  from 
the  despotisms  and  corruptions  of  poli- 
tics. Wo  may  lament,  we  may  de- 
nounce ;  hut  the  secular  State  is  the 
expression  and  the  outcome  of  a  resist- 
less tendency  which  will  crush  any  man 
or  institution  that  stands  in  its  way  and 
attempts  to  impede  its  progress. 

Now,  the  secularization  of  the  State 
involves  and  necessitates  the  seculariza- 
tion of  its  schools.  Says  Professor 
William  H.  Payne,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  educators  :  **  The  neu- 
trality, or  absolute  non-theological  char- 
acter of  the  school,  in  all  its  grades,  is 
but  the  application  to  the  school  of  a 
rule  that  has  prevailed  in  all  our  social 
institutions.*'     The  conclusion  is  self- 
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evident.  The  State  must  have  schools 
to  educate  its  children,  for  no  State  can 
long  endure  whose  children  are  not  edu- 
cated in  hearty  sympathy  with  its  in- 
stitutions and  with  its  own  fundamen- 
tal principles.  But,  as  the  secular 
State,  which  our  nation  is,  by  manifest 
destiny  and  by  the  express  declaration 
of  its  fundamental  law,  has  no  relig- 
ion, it  follows,  as  a  necessity,  that  its 
schools  can  rightfully  and  lawfully  have 
no  religious  instruction  whatever. 
There  is  no  possible  escape  from  this 
logic.  If  we  have  a  secular  State,  we 
must  have  a  secular  school.  '*  Com- 
pulsory support,  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise, of  religious  instruction,  is  not 
lawful  under  any  of  the  American  con- 
stitutions," is  the  conclusion  of  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  one  of  America's 
greatest  jurists.  To  demand  that  there 
be  religious  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  is  virtually  to  demand  that  the 
State  shall  cease  to  be  secular  by  estab- 
lishiug  a  religion  and  becoming  eccle- 
siastical. Logically,  there  is  no  stop- 
ping short  of  a  State  religion,  if  relig- 
ious instruction  is  insisted  upon  in  the 
public  schools  ;  for  how  can  a  State 
school  teach  religion  when  the  State  it- 
self has  no  religion  ?  The  primary 
question  is  :  Shall  the  State  be  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  ?  The  school  question 
is  a  minor  problem  dependent  upon 
this.  If  we  put  religious  instruction 
into  the  schools,  we  cannot  logically 
stop  until  vfe  put  the  religious  dogma 
taught  into  our  Constitution  ;  but  this 
would  destroy  our  secular  State.  Let, 
then,  every  man  who  is  in  favor  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  our  public  schools 
consider  well  the  implications  of  his 
demand.  Does  he  want  a  State  relig- 
ion ?  If  not,  then  his  request  is  per- 
fectly illogical. 

While  the  public  schools  have  been 
gaining  in  power  and  popularity  among 
us  very  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  growing  in  e(!1ciency  both  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  sides  of  their 
work,  yet  the  opposition  to  them  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  con- 
tinued aggressive  and  bitter.  A  half 
century  ago.  Episcopalians  and  other 
Protestants  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
have  the  school  funds  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  different  denominations  ; 
but  these  demands  are  no  longer  heard 


from  these  sources.  The  conviction 
deepens  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
raise  funds  that  are  to  be  passed  beyond 
its  control  and  divided  among  denomi- 
national schools.  To  tax  people  to 
support  denominational  schools  is  an 
ecclesiastical  business  ;  it  is  becoming 
a  party  to  religious  instruction.  And 
a  secular  State  can  engage  in  no  such 
business  ;  it  can  never  be  the  agent  of 
any  religious  organization.  And  yet, 
the  State  of  New  York  has,  in  many 
respects,  long  been  disloyal  to  these 
primary  principles  of  true  American- 
ism. The  new  Constitution  recently 
adopted  in  New  York  puts  a  stop  to 
the  support  of  Sectarian  Schools  by  use 
of  public  funds.  And  another  convic- 
tion also  deepens  among  the  most  in> 
telligent  church  people,  that  even  the 
denominational  school  of  highest  char- 
acter does  not  afford  the  best  educa- 
tional environment  for  the  training  of 
the  American  citizen.  It  is  true  that 
to-day  some  Protestants,  notably  in  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
are  making  vigorous  protests  against 
the  secular  character  of  the  common 
schools  ;  and  yet,  the  battle  is  mainly 
waged  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  How  bitter,  in- 
temperate, and  generally  unjust,  this  at- 
tack upon  our  public  schools  by  Catholic 
priests  really  is  may  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing a  little  work  prepared  by  a  Catho- 
lic, for  use  as  one  of  a  series  of  educa- 
tional manuals,  and  endorsed  not  only 
by  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
the  Church  in  America,  but  commend- 
ed by  such  men  as  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman.  I  refer  to  the  book  The 
Judges  of  Faith :  Christian  versus  Ood- 
less  Schools,  where  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Jenkins  has  brought  together  the  papal, 
pastoral  and  conciiiar  declarations 
against  the  school  system,  especially 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
fair  specimen  from  the  pages  of  this 
book  is  the  following  extract  from  a 
declaration  made  by  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Oregon  about  ten  years  ago  : 
**  The  virickednessof  the  present  Public 
School  system  consists  in  the  exclusion 
of  religious  principle,  of  the  worship 
of  God,  of  the  teaching  of  Christian- 
ity ;  it  consists  in  the  selection  of  bad 
and  pernicious  schoolbooks  ;  it  consists 
in  the  carelessness  of  teachers  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  language  of  their  pupils — 
swearing,  cursing,  and  profane  expres- 
sions being  a  distinctive  mark  of  Pub- 
lic School  children."  A  greater  slan- 
der was  never  penned  ;  and  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  Catholicism  in  America 
that  its  priests  indulge  in  such  lan- 
guage. It  is  such  words  which  keep 
alive  sectarian  prejudice  and  make  it 
easy  out  of  the  mouths  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  prove  that  the  Koman 
Hierarchy  is  an  enemy  to  our  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The  charge  of  immorality  and  irrelig- 
ion  brought  against  our  Public  Schools 
is  indeed  a  sei  ions  one.  Tn  the  *^  Cath- 
olic World,"  November  1886,  we  read  : 
**  Secular  education,  as  it  is  called, 
has  had  time  even  with  us  to  prove  it- 
self ;  and  what  is  the  result?  The  in- 
fidelity, communism,  and  socialism  of 
the  age  ;  lack  of  reverence  for  all  that 
has  been  considered  sacred  ;  the  im- 
morality of  society  that  might  shame 
a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — these  are  the 
fruits  of  secular  education.*'  Some 
Protestants,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  use  sim- 
ilar language.  This  is  a  serious  charge  ; 
but  is  it  true?  Where  arc  the  facts  to 
support  it?  Our  socialism  is  an  im- 
portation ;  a  poisonous  fungus  of  for- 
eign growth  ;  a  fungus  produced,  too, 
where  a  theological  catechism  is  taught 
from  two  to  six  hours  a  week  in  every 
school.  Our  communists,  as  a  class, 
have  never  been  inside  the  Public 
Schools  ;  and  they  are  in  no  sense  a 
product  of  our  institutions.  Our  anar- 
chists, as  a  rule,  were  reared  where  the 
State  forces  religious  instruction  upon 
its  children  ;  and  of  those  American- 
born  more  have  come  out  of  the  parish 
schools  than  out  of  the  public  schools. 
That  some  of  our  criminals  are  com- 
paratively  well  educated  is  true  enough, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  land  of  gen- 
eral intelligence,  but  that  their  crimi- 
nality is  due  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  irrational  asser- 
tions that  a  human  mind  ever  made. 
The  causes  of  crime  are  many  and  deep- 
seated,  while  the  moral  character  of 
each  individual  is  the  resultant  of  a 
great  many  tides  and  tendencies.  To 
pass  by  the  saloon,  the  coarse  material- 
ism of  the  age,  political  disorders,  so- 
cial disintegration — largely  due  to  an 
enormous  influx  of  immigrants  of  alow 


grade,  and  the  break-up  of  a  long- 
revered  faith — and  pitch  upon  secular 
education  as  the  sole  cause,  is  a  blun- 
der £0  ridiculous  that  nothing  but  the 
intlueuce  of  blind  bigotry  can  explain 
why  any  intelligent  man  should  ever 
have  committed  it.  And  there  are 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  among  us,  nota- 
bly those  of  Irish  birth  or  blood,  promi- 
nent among  whom  is  Archbishop  John 
Ireland  of  8t.  Paul,  who  see  the  unwis- 
dom of  thiii  language,  and  who,  if  not 
friends  of  our  schools,  are  too  wise 
Churchmen  and  too  loyal  Americans  to 
take  positions  so  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  American  life.  And  the 
recent  utterances  of  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative, Mgr.  iSatolli,  have  made  us 
hope  for  a  more^friendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Rome  toward  this  most  sacred, 
important,  and  characteristic  Ameri- 
can institution — the  American  Public 
School,  providing  an  absolutely  secular 
but  not  irreligious  instruction. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  connec- 
tion often  overlooked,  to  which  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  called.  The  Roman 
Catholic  argument  against  secular 
schools  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  and 
by  logical  implication,  an  argument 
against  the  secular  State.  The  Catho- 
lic demand,  if  allowed,  would  compel 
our  Government  to  go  to  Rome  for  or- 
ders respecting  everything,  or  surren- 
der not  only  its  essential  functions  of 
education,  but  its  very  existence  as  an 
independent  institution.  The  Catho- 
lics have  the  same  objection  to  godless 
Governments  as  to  godless  schools. 
They  hold  to  De  Maistre's  ideal — that 
the  spiritual  power  ought  to  control 
the  temporal  power.  Their  objections, 
brought  against  the  secular  schools,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  nation  itself  ; 
and  the  Papal  Hierarchy  will  not  be 
satistied  until  it  has  destroyed  the  secu- 
lar State.  If  the  Catholics  succeed  in 
closing  the  Public  Schools,  they  will 
restate  and  reapply  their  old  argument, 
thus  :  We  object  to  paying  taxes  to 
support  a  godless  State.  No  compro- 
mise will  satisfy  them — neither  reject- 
ing the  Bible  nor  introducing  the  pri- 
mary alhrmations  of  universal  religion. 
Rome  temporarily  accepts  the  inevita- 
ble, but  never  compromises.  The  real 
question  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  agi- 
tation is,  shall  we  maintain  our  secular 
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State,  or  go  back  to  the  Dark  Asres? 
Whenever  discussing  the  school  ques- 
tion, we  must  always  remember  that  it 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  that  larger 

[)roblem.  And  it  will  bo  well  if  care- 
ess  critics  of  our  Public  Schools  lay  to 
heart  in  this  connection  a  solemn  warn- 
ing. Let  such  persons  remember  that 
by  these  very  denunciations  they  are 
putting  a  club  into  the  hands  of  Catho- 
lics by  which  they  will  strive  to  strike 
down,  not  simply  the  secular  school 
but  the  secular  State.  They  oven  now 
quote  with  great  glee  these  Protestant 
criticisms  of  the  Public  Schools.  Our 
secular  schools  are  far  from  perfect, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  the  best 
that  the  world  has  ever  had,  and  their 
underlying  policy  must  be  maintained 
if  we  keep  the  secular  Slate.  So,  un- 
less one  wishes  to  become  a  coadjutor 
of  Rome,  let  him  support  and  improve, 
but  not  malign,  the  common  school 
system.  The  American  State  guaran- 
tees to  all  the  right  to  believe  as  they 
see  fit  respecting  religious  problems, 
but  it  grants  to  none  the  liberty  to  im- 
peril its  own  life.  As  the  State,  by 
manifest  destiny  aiid  organic  law,  is 
secular  ;  as  it  must  educate  its  children 
Co  preserve  and  perpetuate  its  own 
life  ;  and  as  its  schools  must  be  as 
secular  as  its  own  character,  having  no 
religion  of  its  own  to  put  into  its  sys- 
tem of  education,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  an  attack  upon  our  Public 
School  system  is,  by  implication,  an  at- 
tack upon  our  Government.  Every 
one  is  free  to  criticise  the  schools  for 
their  improvement,  but  no  one  has  any 
right  to  attack  them  in  order  to  destroy 
them. 

In  the  last  ten  years  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  bring  them  into 
closer  union  with  the  common  school 
system.  Originally  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  and  more  recently  in  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  the  School  Boards 
made  arrangements  with  the  priests  for 
the  occupancy  by  the  public  schools  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  granting  the  right  of  Catho- 
lic teachers  to  keep  Catholic  children 
after  the  regular  school  hours  for  in- 
struction in  the  Catholic  catechism. 
For  obvious  reasons  these  experiments 
have  not  brought  the  peace  desired.    A 


successful  solution  cannot  come  along 
this  line.  The  Catholic  teacher  who 
keeps  a  part  of  her  pupils  after  school 
hours  in  the  same  room  for  an  exercise 
which,  by  necessary  implication,  is  of  a 
more  sacred  and  valuable  character 
than  the  other  instruction,  subjects  the 
children  of  Protestants  to  a  needless 
irritation  or  an  unfair  influence.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  have  Catholic  Sisters  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  the  employment  of 
Catholics  as  teachers,  and  Catholics 
are  found  among  our  teachers  every- 
where. But  when  it  comes  to  putting 
any  person  in  the  school-room  who 
wears  a  peculiar  religious  habit  or  cos- 
tume, many  people  protest  and  rightly 
urge,  I  think,  that  this  very  fact  gives 
an  undue  prominence  to  a  certain  re- 
ligious system  and  ideal — a  prominence 
not  consistent  with  the  necessarily  sec- 
ular character  of  our  schools. 

As  these  principles  respecting  the 
secular  character  of  our  Government, 
and  therefore  the  necessarily  secular 
character  of  its  schools,  have  in  recent 
years  been  more  fully  realized,  the  for- 
mer religious  exercises,  which  for  a 
time  lingered  in  many  of  our  public 
schools,  have  been  wholly  discontinued, 
until  now  even  the  old  perfunctory 
Bible  reading  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  has  been  quite  generally  aban- 
doned. And  all  this  has  come  about, 
not  so  much  by  legislative  enactment  or 
public  discussion  as  by  the  silent  out- 
come of  experience — the  recognition, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  this  formal  exer- 
cise was  worse  than  useless,  and  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  out  of  place  in  the 
school  maintained  by  a  secular  State. 
So  that  to-day,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
our  common  schools — a  majority  con- 
stantly increasing — there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  the  school  a  religious  character 
by  prayer  or  Scripture-reading  ;  though 
the  singing  of  national  and  other  ap- 
propriate songs  is  general ;  while  many 
teachers  strive,  and  very  successfully, 
to  give  to  their  schoolroom  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  by  reading  some  passage 
in  literature  aglow  with  ethical  pas- 
sion ;  or  by  telling  the  story  of  some 
great  character  who  has  served  power- 
fully as  an  inspiration  to  nobler  life. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
has  never  been  with  us  any  systematic 
or  catechetical  religious  instruction  in 
our  public  schools.  We  have  never 
gone  beyond  a  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  comment. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  phase 
of  this  subject  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can mind  has  been  declaring  itself— 
.  What  place  has  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
of  the  secular  State?    As  a  religious 
revelation,  or  the  source  of  dogma,  no 
place  at  all.    For  the  secular  State  can- 
not be  the  patron  of  any  dogma,  or  the 
custodian  of  any  revelation.     There  is 
90  going  behind  this  fact.     It  may  be 
obscured  by  sophistry,  or  condemned 
by  sentimental  prejudice,  but  the  fact 
itself  cannot  be  removed.     The  Bible 
as  literature,  to  be  read  as  literature, 
has  the  same  place  in  the  public  schools 
as  Shakespeare  or   Homer.     To   read 
Job  is  as  legitimate  as  to  read  Ilamlet, 
if  it  be  read  just  as  Hamlet  is  read. 
But  the  Bible  has  no  place  in  the  pub- 
lic  schools  as  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  religious  ideas,  or  as  a  means 
of  worship.     This  follows  of  necessity, 
because   the  State,  being  secular,  can 
have   nothing   to  do  wiih  a  religious 
service,  or  with  religious  instruction. 
To  assert  that  the   Bible  ought  to  be 
read  as  a  religious  exercise  is  equiva- 
lent to  asserting  that  the  State  ought 
to  have  a  religion.     That  thrusts  upon 
us  the  problem.  What  religion  shall  the 
State  adopt  ?    Even  lovers  of  the  Bible 
here  in  America  do  not  want  to  go  as 
far  as  that ;  but,  to  be  consistent,  they 
must  go  as  far  as  that,  or  cease  to  claim 
a  place  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
Bible  as  a  religious  revelation.     The 
secular  school  is  not  an  enemy  of  the 
Bible.     It  simply  refuses,  in  loyalty  to 
the  constitution  of  the  secular  State,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  to  make  any  formal 
religious  uses  of  the  Bible.     This  pol- 
icy aoes  not  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
schools ;   it    simply    excludes    certain 
ecclesiastical  uses  of  the  Bible. 

Many  urge  that  the  Bible  may  be  so 
used,  because  it  is  not  sectarian,  but 
simply  religious.  But  this  does  not 
touch  the  point.  The  secular  school 
must  be  more  than  non-sectarian  ;  it 
mast  be  religiously  neutral.  The  Bible- 
reading  may  be  non-sectarian  ;  but  if 
engaged  in  as  a  religious  exercise,  if 
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the  Bible  is  treated  as  a  revelation,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  law  of  the 
secular  State,   however   frequently   it 
may  be  done.     We  hear  it  said  that 
stopping  such  Bible- readings  is  practi- 
cally closing  the  fountain  of  civiliza- 
tion from  which  our  fathers  drew  their 
inspiration.     Now,  without  giving  any 
estimate   of   the   Bible  as  a  civilizing 
agent,  we  may  safely  say  that  our  fore- 
fathers got  whatever  they  did  out  of 
the  Bible  by  a  very  different  process 
than  the  Bible-readings  which  wo  are 
asked  to  have  put  in  the  public  schools. 
What  they  got  out  of  the  Bible  they 
obtained  by  a  prolonged  private  study, 
not  from  the  formal  reading  of  a  few 
isolated  verses  by  the  schoolmaster  once 
a  day  during    term.     This    form    of 
argument  does  our  forefathers  injus- 
tice ;  and,  were  they  able  to  speak  to 
us,  they  would  denounce  the  assertion 
that  such  Bible- readings  were  the  foun- 
tains of  their  civilization.     And  while 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  pulpits 
and  a  million  Sunday-school  teachers 
engaged  in  enforcing  the  Scriptures  in 
our  land,  it  is  folly  to  claim  that  ceas- 
ing to  use  it  for  religious  purposes  in 
the   public  schools    is    depriving   our 
people  of  the  Bible.     We  hear  it  said 
also  that   it  is  wrong  for  our  public 
schools  to  teach  the  history  of  Cjesiir 
and   rule   out    the   history  of  Christ. 
But   the   story   of    Jesus'    life,    when 
taught  as  Ca?sar's  life  is  taught,  is  not 
ruled  out.     It  is  only  the  dogmas  which 
cluster  about  Jesus  that  are  ruled  out ; 
and  if  such  dogmas  clustered   about 
Caesar,  they,  too,  would  be  ruled  out. 
It  is  needless  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Bible.     It  is  unnecessary,  for  instance, 
to  show  that  some  of  its  ideas  of  na- 
ture are  contrary  to  those  taught  the 
child   by  science ;    that    some    of   its 
morals  are  barbarous  ;.  that  its  histori- 
cal statements  are  often  conflicting  and 
incorrect.     The  whole  question  turns 
upon  the  fact  that  such  Bible-reading 
as  is  demanded,  being  a  religious  exer- 
cise, is  contrary  to  Uie  spirit  and  law 
of  the  secular  State.     The  whole  argu- 
ment lies>  not  against  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  Bible,  but  against  its 
ecclesiastical  use  in  a  secular  school. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  delivered  au 
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epoch-making  decision  npon  this  sub- 
ject. The  judges  who  then  constitut- 
ed that  Court  were  not  only  learned 
jurists,  but  also  men  of  positive  relig- 
ious convictions.  The  decision  was 
unanimous  and  decisive  :  that  the  read 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  exercise,  was 
unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  American  institutions. 
This  decision  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion ;  it  has  had  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence. While  some  of  the  narrower 
dogmatists  in  various  churches  at  once 
condemned  it  as  revolutionary  and  un- 
christian, still  it  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a  just  decision— as  the  only 
one  that  could  be  made  in  loyalty  to 
the  fundamental  character  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Two  recent  incidents  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  the  national  con- 
sciousness is  becoming  clear  and  strong 
in  this  precise  direction.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  ^f  Montana, 
Hon.  H.  J.  Haskell,  has  in  a  recent 
decision  taken  the  same  positions  and 
attirmed  the  same  principles  as  those 
occupied  and  asserted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  recent  ser- 
mon, Rev,  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  forcibly  advocated  the 
complete  secularization  of  our  schools 
in  the  line  of  what  has  here  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  he  is  only  one  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  this  policy. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  public  schools, 
without  textbook  on  ethics  or  formal 
moral  instruction,  areeflicient  training 
schools  of  character  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

1.  Moral  lessons  are  impressed  upon 
the  pupil  bv  all  the  educational  mate- 
rial which  he  there  uses.  Moral  senti- 
ment is  held  in  solution  by  the  read- 
ing-books, which  are  full  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  world's  literature.  In 
every  mathematical  operation,  the  neces- 
sity of  exactness,  fidelity,  and  veracity 
is  enforced.  In  historical  studies, 
moral  laws  are  illustrated  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  moral  qualities  are  made  im- 
pressive by  the  lives  of  great  men.  All 
these  facts  are  sources  of  moral  influ- 
ence which  play  continually  upon  the 
pupil's    nature    like  a    tonic    breeze. 


And  this  training  is  all  the  more  effi- 
cient because  it  comes  informally  and 
operates  independent  of  any  preach- 
ment. To  remind  children  continually 
that  they  are  in  this  way  becoming 
moral,  would  destroy  that  good  influ- 
ence and  arrest  their  growth  in  char- 
acter. So  that  to  turn  away  from  this 
vital  training  to  a  set  exercise,  observed 
for  the  sake  of  beine  good,  w^ould  be  a 
great  misfortune.  It  would  make  our 
schools  far  less  moral. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  school  in  it- 
self affords  a  very  precious  training  in 
morals.  We  doubtless  seldom  realize 
how  much  is  gained  for  higher  civiliza- 
tion by  the  attendance  of  a  child  for 
even  six  years  upon  our  public  schools. 
There  he  is  put  during  his  formative 
period  of  life  into  an  atmosphere  and 
under  a  discipline  which  afford  him 
training  in  nearly  all  the  rudiments  of 
l^ood  citizenship.  Let  us  enumerate  a 
few  of  them  :  punctuality  and  habits 
of  order  ;  the  lesson  of  obedience  and 
reverence  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  as  human  beings  ;  the  sanctity 
of  proi^erty  and  the  necessity  of  truth- 
fulness ;  a  manly  bearing  and  respect- 
ful speech  ;  the  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence, tempered  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  communal  interests  and  obliga- 
tions ;  the  steadiness  of  purpose  culti- 
vated by  task-work,  and  the  importance 
of  fidelity,  illustrated  by  every  recita- 
tion ;  the  sentiment  of  equality  and  the 
feeling  of  justice  enforced  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  experience  ; — these 
and  other  moral  qualities  of  highest 
moment  are  forever  being  imparted  by 
the  vitalizing  conditions  of  the  school. 

3.  The  personalitv  of  the  teacher  is 
the  chief  source  oi  moral  influence. 
The  presence  of  the  teacher,  if  a  proper 
person  for  the  position,  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  text- books,  though 
they  all  may  be  as  good  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  In  the  casual  judg- 
ments which  the  teacher  passes  upon 
persons  and  events  ;  in  the  patience 
and  self-control  which  he  exercises 
upon  himself,  and  which  spreads  from 
him  by  a  subtle  contagion  until  it  in- 
fects with  moral  health  every  pupil  ; 
in   the  looks  of  approval  and  disap- 

Eroval  with  which  he   meets   the  he- 
avier of  children  ;   in  the  decisions 
which  he  passes  upon  the  conduct  of 
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those  under  his  control  ;  in  the  tones 
with  which  he  speaks  to  the  dnllest- 
girl  or  the  most  timid  boy  ;  in  the  for- 
giveness which  he  enjoins  and  prac- 
tises ;  in  the  veracity  which  he  displays 
and  the  sincerity  which  he  inspires  ;  m 
the  kindness  which  he  bestows  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which  he  recommends — in 
all  these  acts  and  attitndes  the  true 
teacher  makes  his  school  a  school  of 
2)pplied  morals  where  character  really 
grows. 

Shall,  then,  our  public  schools  teach 
a  formal  moral  code  ?  No,  rather  let 
them  possess  a  moral  atmosphere  de- 
rived from  the  personality  of  the  teach- 
er. For  there  is  only  one  way  to  in- 
crease the  moral  power  of  the  school, 
and  that  is,  not  by  creating  didactic 
machinery,  but  by  investing  in  noble 
teachers.  Place  a  Horace  Mann  or  a 
Thomas  Arnold  in  a  schoolroom,  and 
that  school  will  possess  more  moral 
power  than  resides  in  all  the  ethical 
handbooks  in  the  whole  world.  We 
must,  then^  put  our  faith  and  our 
money  into  teachers  of  the  very  high- 
est character  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
where  they  are  there  will  be  moral  cul- 
ture ripening  noble  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, for  more  powerful  than  every- 
thing else  is  moral  life  itself. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  discern 
the  deepest  movement  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  bend  our  head  to  hear  "  the 
tread  of  men  in  fulfilment  of  the  great 
destinies  of  the  race,"  what  we  see  is 
the  slowly  nptowering  modern  State, 
where  law  is  free  from  ecclesiastical 
dictation  and  politics  from  sectarian 
rancor  ;  where  education  is  free  from 


theological  despotism^  and  science  from 
the  yoke  of  tradition  ;  where  every 
man  shall  be  secure  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religious  convictions,  and  where  no 
man  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  dogma  which  he  dis- 
believes ;  and  also,  where  religion, 
divinest  daughter  of  Heaven,  unmo- 
lested in  its  own  kingdom,  shall  be  free 
from  bureaucratic  dictation,  and  the 
corrupting  entanglements  of  political 
strife  ;  and  what  we  hear  is  the  chorus 
of  multitudes,  like  the  mighty  roar  of 
Niagara,  all  pleading  for  what  has 
proved  the  providence  of  God,  that 
every  man  bo  given  a  chance  to  find 
and  live  the  good,  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, in  his  own  fashion,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  To  the  pattern  of  the  iVIodern 
State  our  courts  have  fitted  their  deci- 
sions ;  to  the  prophecy  of  the  ages  our 
Government  has  given  a  local  habita- 
tion. And  as  wo  bend  our  ear  to  catch 
the  faintly  whispered  demand  of  the 
myriads  of  children  yet  unborn,  we 
hear  the  divinely  urgent  exhortation  : 
Guard  for  us  the  Public  School  from 
priestly  tyranny  and  dogmatic  zealotry, 
from  ecclesiastical  dictation  and  the 
poison  of  sectarian  passion  ;  preserve  it 
in  all  its  sacred  freedom  and  truly 
Catholic  functions  ;  protect  it  as  the 
organ  and  oracle  of  the  humanity  of 
man  ;  and  finally,  hand  it  down  to  us 
as  the  seed  plot  of  patriotism,  more 
efficient  for  citizenship  because  dogma 
is  not  there,  and  more  friendly  to  re- 
ligion because  no  unwise  use  of  the 
Bible  or  the  Catechism  is  there  at- 
tempted.—  Westininster  Review. 
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BY  n.    FIELDING. 


Soon  after  my  return  to  Burma,  it 
wiis  my  good  fortune  to  meet  again  the 
Maid  of  Honor  who  told  me  the  story 
that  I  wrote  in  **  Maga"  two  years 
ago.*  I  had  never  told  her  that  I  was 
going  to  publish  her  story,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  be  offended  when  she 
»  ■ 

*  See  **  The  Last  Dayii  of  an  Empire. "  Ecijeo- 
nc  MAOAsuni,  Jane,  1893. 


heard.  I  found  that  there  was  no 
necessity  to  toll  her.  Sho  knew.  The 
story  had  been  copied  into  the  "  Ran- 
goon Gazette,''  and  a  translation  had 
appeared  in  a  vernacular  paper.  She 
was  not  at  all  offended,  though  she  was 
a  little  shy  at  appearing  in  print  ever 
so  many  thousands  nf  miles  away  in 
the  fairy  country  of  Belat  (Europe). 
However,  when  I  produced  a  little 
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present  that  I  had  got  for  her,  to  show 
ner  that  1  had  not  quite  forgotten  her, 
I  think  she  was  pleased. 

I  told  her  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
on  her  story  :  how  some  people  said 
that  it  was  not  true,  because  it  did  not 
agree  with  what  had  been  written  be- 
fore ;  but  mostly  I  told  her  of  the 
'favorable  things  that  had  been  said. 
And  when  I  had  coaxed  her  into  a  good 
temper,  there,  in  the  shadows  of  the 
garden,  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  some 
more  of  the  palace  and  the  queen.  I 
did  not  find  her  very  ready  to  do  so.  I 
think  she  had  doubts  as  to  how  it  mi^ht 
sound  in  my  translation  to  ears  that 
have  never  heard  Burmese,  or  what 
mistakes  I  might  make.  She  looks 
upon  me  as  a  person  very  ignorant  of 
the  Burmese — as  indeed  I  am — and 
well-meaning  rather  than  well-do- 
ing. 

But  I  think  she  forgot  after  a  while 
the  object  of  our  talks,  and  was  pleased 
to  recall  to  herself  these  long-past  days 
that  she  always  says  were  so  pleasant. 
**  For  it  was  very  pleasant  in  the  pal- 
ace then,"  she  says  often,  with  a  little 
stop  in  her  voice. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was 
only  a  child,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
when  Mandalay  fell,  and  that  she  saw 
with  childish  eyes  and  was  blind  to 
many  things  an  older  woman  would 
have  seen.  To  children,  all  that  those 
they.love  do  is  done  well.  Criticism 
does  not  come  to  us  till  later  and  less 
happy  days.  Our  gods  are  near  to  us 
when  we  are  young,  and  we  never  look 
at  their  feet  to  see  if  they  be  clay. 
And  who  would  ask  that  our  early  feel- 
ings and  impressions  should  be  revised 
by  later  knowledge  ?  I  have  never  told 
her  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
about  her  queen,  and  the  light  in  which 
some  of  her  acts  are  regarded.  Why 
should  I  ? 

There  appear  to  have  been  a  great 
number  of  maids  of  honor — over  five 
hundred  in  all,  she  told  me.  They 
were  divided  into  companies  of  thirty 
or  forty,  with  some  one  as  head.  My 
maid  of  honor  belonged  to  a  company 
whose  head  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Taingda  Mingyi,  the  old  Minister  who 
brought  on  the  war.  She  was  not  his 
own  daughter,  but  adopted.  They 
were  sent  on  duty  for  six  hours  at  a 


time,  and  the  queen  herself  distributed 
the  hours  of  service  for  each  company. 

The  maids  of  honor  had  nine  silk 
skirts  ainonth  given  them,  and  money 
besides  for  jackets  and  kerchiefs.  The 
queen  wore,  as  a  rule,  much  the  same 
clothes  as  her  maids  ;  but  there  was 
this  rule,  that  if  she  was  wearing  a 
skirt  of  a  certain  design,  no  princess  or 
maid  must  wear  one  of  that  same  kind 
on  that  day. 

**  But  how  did  you  manage  ^"  I 
asked.  **  Did  you  know  beforehand 
what  the  queen  was  to  wear  ?" 

**  When  we  went  on  duty  we  would 
peep  and  see,  hiding  behind  some  one 
else.  And  if  we  were  wearing  a  skirt 
like  the  queen,  we  would  run  off  and 
change  it  and  return." 

When  I  suggested  that  at  the  rate  of 
ninea-month  skirts  must  have  accumu- 
lated, she  said  it  was  easy  to  give  them 
away  to  attendants.  Nine  a-month 
were  none  too  many,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  smart  before  the  queen. 
Then  skirts  got  spoiled  in  many  ways. 
They  would  play  nide-and-seek  in  the 
gardens.  The  queen  would  hide,  and 
the  princesses  and  maids  of  honor 
woula  look  for  her.  Of  course  they 
never  found  her,  and  the  queen  was 
very  pleased.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  queen  was  not  twenty  three 
when  the  palace  was  taken.  She  was 
only  a  girl  too. 

**  What  happened  if  any  one  was  rash 
enough  to  find  the  queen  ?"  I  asked. 

The  girl  laughed.  It  appears  that 
when  she  first  went  to  the  palace  and 
played    hide-and-seek  she    found    the 


queen, 


<i 


For    indeed     it    was    easy 


enough.  I  could  see  her  kneeling 
down  on  a  little  hill  behind  a  clump 
of  bamboos.  Every  one  could  see.  So 
I  went  up  and  found  her." 

"  And  then  r 

**  She  boxed  my  ears.  She  was  very 
angry." 

**  t  suppose  you  never  found  her 
again  ?"  I  asked. 

**  No  !  No  one  could  ever  find  her 
except  the  king,  who  would  come  and 
play  with  us  too.  Then  after  a  time, 
when  she  was  tired  of  seeing  us  wander 
up  and  down  and  look  in  all  the  wrong 
places,  she  would  come  out  laughing, 
and  say  she  was  too  clever  for  us,  and 
that  some  one    else    must  hide.     So 
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one  of  ns  would  hide,  and  there  would 
be  great  fun  looking  for  her  all  up  and 
down  the  garden,  in  the  boats,  behind 
the  rocks,  or  perhaps  we  would  find 
her  perched  in  a  tamarind-tree. 

**  Then  we  would  go  out  in  the  boats. 
The  fish  were  so  tame  that  if  you  put 
some  rice  on  the  edge  and  tapped  the 
bank,  and  cried  *  Uey  !  hey  I  hey  ! ' 
the  fish  would  come  crowding  up  and 
eat  it.  There  were  so  many  they  would 
quarrel  and  fight  and  push  each  other 
about  to  get  at  the  rice.  Some  had 
gold-leaf  put  on  their  heads.  Once 
when  the  queen  was  in  a  boat  with  the 
king  a  big  fish  jumped  right  into  the 
boat,  and  the  queen  was  delighted,  and 
laughed  and  screamed,  and  took  it  up 
in  uer  hands  and  put  it  back  in  the 
water.  Her  dress  was  all  splashed  over 
with  water  and  mud,  but  she  did  not 
mind  that. 

**  We  also  used  to  catch  crows." 

"What  did  jou  do  that  for?"  I 
asked. 

**  For  fun.  We  would  wait  till  a 
crow  came  into  the  room,  and  rush 
and  slam  the  doors.  Theu  there  would 
be  a  great  running  about,  and  climbing 
on  tables,  and  throwing  handkerchiefs 
to  fetch  the  crow  down." 

**  What  did  you  do  then  ?    Kill  it  ?" 

**  ^ill  it?"  she  answered  with  great 
surprise.  "  What  should  we  want  to 
take  its  little  life  for?  The  queen 
would  put  ^old  leaf  on  its  beak,  or  put 
a  ring  on  its  foot,  or  tie  a  string  with 
something  on  it  round  the  crow's  neck, 
and  let  it  go  again.  There  was  always 
a  tremendous  excitement  among  the 
other  crows  when  this  crow  cume  out. 
They  would  crowd  round  it  and  caw 
very  loudly,  and  the  caught  crow  was 
ashamed.  We  never  caught  the  same 
crow  twice. 

"If  it  was  very  hot,  and  we  could 
not  go  out,  the  queen  would  wrap  up 
a  lot  of  things  in  paper— rings  and  ^old 
and  stones  and  feathers — and  put  them 
in  a  bag.  The  princesses  and  maids 
of  honor  drew  the  things  out.  When 
you  got  a  ring  or  a  jewel  vou  were 
pleased,  when  you  got  a  featlier  every 
one  laughed  at  you." 

"Did  you  ever  get  a  feather?"  I 
put  in. 

"No  I  I  never  got  a  feather  ;  but 
I  got  a  piece  of   tobacco-leaf   once. 


and  I  got  a  small  gold  ring  another 
time. 

"  Three  times  a-year  there  was  a 
great  amusement  throwing  water  at 
each  otlier.  A  low  bamboo  barrier 
was  put  in  the  garden,  and  the  queen 
and  her  maids  were  on  one  side  and 
the  king  and  his  pages  on  the  other. 
We  got  water  in  little  cups,  and  threw 
it  one  side  at  the  other.  We  got  very 
wet,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
old  dresses,  but  quite  new  ones.  They 
were  all  spoiled,  of  course." 

"  Who  threw  water  at  the  qiieen?" 

"The  king.     Who  else  .?^" 

"  And  did  the  pages  cross  over  the 
barrier  ?" 

"If  any  page  crossed  over  the  bar- 
rier to  our  side  he  would  have  been 
executed  straight  of^.  No  one  ever 
did,  of  course. 

"No!  Gills  would  never  cross  to 
the  men's  side.  Uow  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ? 

"  Then  twice  a-year  money  would  be 
thrown  by  the  king  for  the  people  to 
scramble  for.  lie  would  throw  fifty 
thousand  rupees  or  more.  One  man 
would  get  thirty  rupees  or  fifty  rupees." 

"  What  did  jrou  get. ?>" 

"  1  was  a  maid  of  honor.  Maids  of 
honor  do  not  scramble  for  money. 
That  was  for  the  attendants,"  she  an- 
swered somewhat  severely. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  1  was  asking 
rude  questions.  I  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Did  the  king  and  queen  have  din- 
ner together  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  they  had  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  dinner  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  At  midday  the  queen 
would  have  cake,  Japanese  cakes.  She 
had  a  Japanese  cook- woman  who  knew 
how  to  make  sugared  cakes,  which  were 
very  nice.  The  breakfast  and  dinner 
was  rice,  just  like  any  other  person's 
dinner.  1  never  supposed  anybody 
could  live  on  anything  but  rice  till  1 
saw  the  English.  The  queen  and  king 
ate  rice,  and  there  was  curry  too.  It 
was  brought  in  golden  bowls  by  the 
man  who  cooked  it,  and  he  had  to  eat 
a  little  himself  to  show  that  there  was 
no  poison  in  it." 

"  Was  there  ever  any  poison  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  No ;  never." 
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"  And  what  else  did  you  do  all 
day?"  1  asked.  **Did  the  king  ever 
do  any  work,  or  the  queen  ?  The  time 
must  have  been  very  long.'' 

**  The  king  used  to  go  to  the  court- 
house sometimes  in  the  early  morning. 
The  queen  did  not  go.  It  was  not  her 
business.  The  time  was  not  long  at 
all.  It  was  very  pleasant  in  the  pal- 
ace. We  used  to  read  books,  sacred 
books  generally,  and  talk,  and  there 
was  always  new  people  coming  and 
news  to  hear." 

**  You  never  got  a  newspaper,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

*'  No.  There  were  no  newspapers  in 
the  king's  time.  What  is  the  good  of 
them  ?  I  have  looked  once  or  twice  at 
the  *  Mandalay  Times,'  which  I  have 
seen  in  my  mother's  house.  It  says 
that  a  man  fell  down  out  of  some  house 
in  Mandalay  town  and  broke  his  neck, 
and  that  the  Japanese  are  taking  some 
place  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  that 
some  ship  has  sunk  in  the  sea  near 
Belat.  I  do  not  care  to  know  these 
things.  I  do  not  even  know  if  these 
things  are  true.  I  have  a  cousin  who 
helps  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  he  tells 
me  that  many  of  the  things  are  not 
true  at  all.  I  .do  not  see  the  use  of 
papers." 

'*  They  are  not  any  use,"  I  answered, 
**  except  to  the  proprietors.  I  suppose 
your  cousin  gets  some  money  for  help- 
ing on  the  paper?" 

'*  Little  enough,"  she  said.  *'  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  great  shame  to  make 
money  by  selling  things  that  are  all 
made  up.  I  do  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  allow  newspapers.  Be- 
sides, they  are  very  rude  sometimes." 

Probably  she  has  seen  some  disagree- 
able remarks  about  some  of  her  friends. 
I  thought  I  would  change  the  subject 


agam. 


**  What  else  did  you  do  in  the  pal- 
ace?" 

*'  I  must  think,"  she  said,  and  she 
moved  round  on  the  mat  she  was  sit- 
ting on  and  looked  up  meditatively  at 
the  silver  star  that  beamed  above  the 
sunset. 

**  Thakin,"  she  said  presently. 

'*Yes?" 

**  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  king  and 
queen  cooking  their  own  dinner?'' 

I  said  that  none  of  the  kings  and 


queens  of  my  acquaintance  would  do 
such  a  thing. 

**  No  !"  she  acquiesced  ;  **  it  is  un- 
heard of.  But  my  king  and  queen  did 
so  one  day." 

I  assumed  a  look  of  extreme  surprise. 
**  What  for?"  I  asked. 

'*  For  fun.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  hot,  and 
we  were  all  sleepy.  The  queen  was  not 
sleepy  at  all.  Suddenly  she  said  to  the 
king,  *  There  is  nothing  to  do.  Let 
us  cook  our  dinner.  I  never  cooked  a 
dinner — did  you  ?  '  The  king  said  he 
never  did.  The  queen  said  it  was  a 
thing  e\erybody  ought  to  know,  even 
kings,  and  it  must  be  great  fun. 

**  So  we  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry. 
Some  went  here  to  get  firewood,  others 
to  get  earthenware  pans  for  cooking, 
others  for  rice  and  water.  It  was,  '  A 
hundred  rupees  for  a  pumpkin,^  or 
'  Here  five  nundred  rupees  for  some 
curry- powder,*  or  '  A  thousand  rupees 
for  a  few  chillies.' 

'^  We  got  all  the  things  at  last,  and 
put  them  down  in  the  shade  outside. 
and  the  king  and  queen  set  to  work. 
They  would  not  let  any  one  help.  So 
we  sat  round  and  looked  on.^  The 
king  lit  the  fire  after  much  trouble, 
and  made  himself  dreadfully  dirty. 
One  of  us  had  to  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 
The  queen  put  the  rice  into  the  cook- 
ing-pot with  water.  She  ought  to  have 
washed  the  rice  first,  but  she  did  not 
know  that.  Then  the  king  set  to  and 
made  another  fire  between  three  bricks 
and  boiled  the  rice,  and  the  queen  made 
the  curry.  She  did  not  know  anything 
about  making  curries,  and  she  kept  ask- 
ing questions  all  the  time.  She  never 
peeled  the  pumpkin,  and  she  put  in  far 
too  much  chillies. 

**  While  the  king  and  queen  were 
arguing  about  how  much  salt  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  curry  the  fire  under 
the  rice  went  out,  and  the  king  had  to 
light  it  again.  When  he  thought  the 
rice  was  sut!iciently  cooked  he  took  it 
off  and  thought  all  was  done.  But  he 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  so 
wet.  We  had  to  tell  him  to  pour  off 
the  water  and  dry  the  rice. 

*'  When  at  last  it  was  done  we  had 
all  of  us  to  eat  it,  for  the  queen  said 
she  was  not  hungry.  She  ate  just  a 
little,  and  we  ate  all  the  rest.     It  was 
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Dot  good  at  all.  The  rice  was  quite 
hard  in  the  middle  and  smoky,  and  the 
carry  was  so  hot  that  tears  came  into 
our  eyes.  Fortunately  there  were  a 
great  many  of  us,  and  everybody  want- 
ed to  eat  a  little  because  the  king  and 
queen  had  cooked  it.  For  no  one  ever 
before  heard  of  a  king  and  queen  cook- 
ing food.  It  was  a  quite  unknown 
thing  in  all  the  world  for  kings  and 
queens  to  cook.  But  it  was  rery  amus- 
ing. Ah  !  it  was  very  pleasant  in  the 
palace  in  those  days." 

She  stopped  again,  and  there  came 
into  my  mind  a  saying  of  the  wise  old 
minister,  the  Kinwoon  Mingy i,  in 
those  last  days  of  the  fall.  IIow  one 
day  he  went  into  the  palace  to  see  the 
king  about  some  very  important  busi- 
ness, that  business  on  which  lay  the 
fate  of  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
followers  and  their  people,  and  he  could 
get  no  attention  because  the  king  was 
playing  with  the  queen.  The  minister 
went  away  sadly  to  face  the  ruin  com- 
ing swiftly  up  the  river,  and  when  he 
came  without  the  palace  to  his  own 
house  he  met  there  some  of  his  ad- 
visers, Europeans,  who  were  trying  to 
help  him  to  save  the  king  in  spite 
of  the  king.  They  asked  him  how 
he  had  sped  in  his  interview,  and 
the  minister  told  what  had  happened 
— how  the  king  was  at  play  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  *'  The  kingdom  is 
in  the  hands  of  children,"  he  said. 
'*  There  is  no  hope  at  all." 

Presently  she  went  on  again  :  *'  The 
queen  used  to  go  twice  a-day  to  the 
pagoda  in  the  palace  to  pray,  once  in 
the  morning  and  once  in  the  evening 
as  the  sun  set." 

"  What  did  she  pray  for?"  I  asked, 

"  What  does  one  pray  for,  Thakin  ? 
She  prayed  for  what  she  wanted,  I  sup- 
pose, just  like  we  do.  I  should  think 
she  asked  that  her  little  son  might  not 
die,  and  to  keep  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band, just  like  we  all  do.  A  queen 
would  not  pray  differently  from  any 
other  woman,  would  she?  Both  her 
sons  died  from  small-pox  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  queen  was  very  sorry. 
The  ffirls  did  not  die,  and  every  morn- 
ing they  came  to  bow  to  the  king  and 
queen.  They  lived  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  palace  from  the  queen.  The 
girls  lived,  but  the  sons  always  died. 


And  yet  the  queen  tried  all  she  could 
to  have  strong  children.  When  a  baby 
was  coming  she  would  eat  lizards'  egga 
out  of  the  jungle.  They  were  toasted 
over  the  fire,  and  are  very  strong  food. 
And  she  would  eat  the  flesh  of  unborn 
calves.  Only  she  of  all  the  people  in 
the  palace  was  allowed  meat,  and  only 
when  she  was  going  to  have  a  child. 
But  it  was  all  no  good,  the  sous  always 
died. 

**  The  king  also  went  to  the  pagoda 
twice  a  day  to  pray.  And  the  monks 
would  come  and  talk  to  him,  and  he 
would  always  listen  to  what  they  said. 
Monks  would  come  to  him  when  they 
liked.  He  was  a  good  man  the  king, 
and  every  one  liked  him.  Some  people 
did  not  like  the  queen  at  all.  She  was 
very  severe.  If  the  king  said  that  any 
person  was  to  be  punished,  he  gener- 
ally was  sorry  afterwards  and  the  man 
got  off  ;  but  the  queen  was  never  sorry. 
If  she  said  that  any  one  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, there  was  no  hope  at  all.  She 
had  no  mercy  when  she  gave  an  order. 

"  There  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Sis- 
ter in  the  palace  who  used  often  to  come 
to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  gave  her 
four  little  girls  to  take  away  and  edu- 
cate properly.  She  took  them  away 
and  kept  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
took  them  to  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  I 
think.  After  a  time  they  came  back, 
and  the  queen  sent  for  them  to  cume 
to  her  in  the  palace. 

•*  So  the  children  came.  They  were 
dressed  in  European  dress,  and  when 
they  came  into  the  queen's  presence, 
instead  of  sitting  down,  as  all  must  be- 
fore the  queen,  they  stood  up.  Mebya 
was  very  angry.  *  Sit  down,*  she  said  ; 
but  they  did  not.  They  were  fright- 
ened, I  think,  and  did  not  understand. 
She  caught  one  by  the  arm  and  pulled 
it  down,  and  the  others  then  sat  down. 
'  What  is  this?'  said  the  queen,  and 
she  pulled  at  a  chain  round  the  neck 
of  one  of  them,  and  a  little  image  came 
out.  *  It  is  the  image  of  a  god,'  she 
said,  '  of  a  foreign  god.  Take  them 
away  and  dress  them  properly,  and 
take  away  their  idols,'  for  each  had  an 
image  to  its  neck. 

'*  Meb^a  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
these  children,  but  soon  they  became 
just  like  any  one  else. 

**  This  was  only  a  little  anger.    Once 
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I  saw  her  very  angry  indeed,  dreadfully 
angry.  I  remember  how  frightened  we 
all  were/* 

She  stopped  again  for  a  moment.  I 
said  nothing.  I  saw  that  she  was  quite 
lost  in  her  memories  of  those  palace 
days,  and  would  talk  on  and  on  if  I  did 
not  interrupt  her.  The  present  was 
quite  forgotten  in  the  recollections  of 
her  youth.  There  was  a  far-away  look 
in  her  face,  and  a  soft  color  on  her 
cheeks,  as  if  she  was  very  happy. 

It  was  dark  now  across  the  hills,  and 
very  still.  The  low  whisper  of  moving 
water  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and  the 
night  looked  down  upon  us  with  a 
thousand  diamond  eyes. 

**  There  was  a  princess,  a  half-sister 
of  the  king,  younger  than  he,  younger 
than  the  queen  Mehya,  the  joungest  of 
all  the  princesses.  She  had  a  house- 
hold of  her  own,  as  all  the  princesses 
had,  and  she  was  very  pretty.  She  was 
religious  too,  and  would  go  often  with 
her  attendants  outside  the  palace  to  the 
monastery  near  the  south  wall  to  give 
offerings  to  the  monks  and  to  hear 
them  preach.  It  happened  one  evening 
when  she  went  ther.e  to  hear  a  sermon, 
that  she  noticed  seated  behind  the 
monk  a  boy  iust  received  into  the 
monastery.  All  bo\s,  as  the  Thakin 
knows,  must  enter  the  monkhood  once 
in  their  lives,  and  take  the  yellow  robe, 
and  keep  the  vows,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
months  of  fasting.  This  boy  was  about 
sixteen  then,  and  he  had  just  come  in, 
and  sat  there  behind  his  teacher,  hold- 
ing his  fan,  and  the  princess  thought 
he  was  the  most  lovable  of  all  boys 
whom  she  had  seen. 

**  She  could  not,  of  course,  speak  to 
him,  but  whenever  she  could  she  would 
go  to  that  monastery  to  give  offerings 
and  hope  to  see  the  little  novice. 
Sometimes  she  saw  him,  and  sometimes 
he  was  with  his  teacher  and  did  not  ap- 
pear. But  when  she  saw  his  face  she 
forgot  all  the  teaching  of  the  monk,  all 
the  prayers  she  came  to  say  ;  she  for- 
got everything,  as  girls  do. 

**  So  she  was  in  love  with  the  novice, 
and  she  thought  always  of  him  and  of 
how  she  could  tell  him  of  her  love. 
But  it  was  very  difficult.  You  see  she 
was  a  king's  daughter,  and  king's 
daughters    may    only    marry    kings. 


There  was  no  chance  at  all  that  she 
could  ever  marry  him,  or  even  speak 
to  him  except  by  some  deceit.  She 
was  very  carefully  kept  in  the  palace, 
and  no  men  could  come  near  her.  To 
any  man  who  came  into  her  presence 
unbidden,  only  one  thing  could  hap- 
pen, and  that  was  death. 

**  The  princess  knew  this,  but  still 
she  did  not  despair.  She  thought  and 
thought  of  some  way.  She  was  quite 
certain  she  would  succeed  in  the  end, 
and  this  is  what  she  did. 

'*  There  was  an  old  woman  among 
her  servants  who  had  been  her  nurse 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  told 
the  old  nurse  about  it.  And  the  nurse 
begged  and  prayed  her  princess  to  for- 
get the  boy  ;  she  said  over  and  over 
again  that  nothing  could  happen  but 
disaster,  grievous  disaster,  to  both,  and 
death.  But  the  girl  would  not  hear. 
It  is  like  pouring  oil  upon  a  fire  to  give 
advice  to  one  in  love,  the  Thukin 
knows,  and  it  only  made  the  princess 
more  and.  more  determined  that  the 
boy  should  come  to  her.  Not  all  the 
guards  and  orders  of  the  king,  not  all 
the  thousand  prying  eyes  of  the  palace, 
not  anything  in  heaven  or  earth,  not 
even  the  fear  of  death,  should  keep 
them  apart.  That  she  was  sure.  At 
last,  when  the  princess  one  day  rushed 
out  of  her  rooms  in  the  palace  to  drown 
herself  in  the  moat,  the  old  nurse  gave 
way,  and  said  she  would  take  a  mes- 
sage to  the  boy  ;  but  she  meant  quite 
a  different  message  to  what  the  prin- 
cess thought. 

"  The  nurse  went  to  the  monastery 
that  evening,  and  in  some  way  she 
managed  to  see  the  boy.  She  told  him 
that  the  princess  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  was,  and  how  it  could 
only  end  in  one  way.  The  boy  must 
run  away,  she  said,  to  avoid  death.  If 
he  did  not  go,  she  said,  she  would  her- 
self tell  an  official,  and  have  him  sent 
to  exile  to  Mogaung.  He  must  not 
stay  and  trouble  the  heart  of  the  prin- 
cess, but  be  off  at  once. 

'*  The  old  nurse  expected  the  boy 
would  be  terrified,  and  that  she  would 
have  no  trouble  with  him.  *  He  will 
ran  off  at  once,'  she  said  to  herself  ; 
*  and  when  the  princess  cannot  see  him 
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every  day  nearly,  as  she  does  now,  she 
will  in  time  forget.  This  is  the  way 
out  of  the  ditBculty.' 

"  But  the  boy  refused  to  go.  Whether 
it  was  he  had  noticed  tlie  piiucess  look- 
ing at  him,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  too^  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  go.  '  If  you,'  he  said  to  the 
nurse,  '  go  and  tell  any  official  about 
it,  and  I  am  arrested,  I  will  tell  them 
all  about  the  reason.  I  will  say  that 
you  came  to  me  with  messages  from 
the  princess.  Everybody  shall  know. 
Go  and  tell  your  official  if  you  like. 
You  know  what  will  happen.  If  the 
king  does  not  punish  you  for  bringing 
me  messages,  the  princess  will  have  you 
killed  for  getting  me  into  trouble  ;  and 
the  princess  will  herself  be  punished. 
Go  and  tell.' 

'*  The  nurse  saw  she  had  made  a  tre- 
mendous mistake.  She  ou^ht  to  have 
gone  straight  to  some  official  and  got 
the  boy  sent  off  without  his  knowing 
why  he  was  sent.  Now  she  saw  that 
matters  were  very  much  worse  than 
before. 

'*  She  went  back  to  the  palace  in  de- 
spair ;  and  when  the  princess  ques- 
tioned her  about  what  had  happened, 
she  was  obliged  to  lie,  and  say  that 
there  was  no  way  of  speaking  to  the 
boy,  as  the  monks  were  all  about. 

**  The  princess  was  exceedingly  angry 
at  this,  and  said  it  was  because  the 
nurse  was  stupid.  Then  she  said  if 
time  could  not  be  gained  to  talk  to  the 
boy,  yet  the  nurse  could  get  a  chance 
of  giving  him  a  note.  So  the  princess 
went  off  and  wrote  a  letter,  a  love-let- 
ter. She  wrote  it  verv  small  upon  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  which  she  rolled 
up  like  one  of  those  rolls  of  paper  that 
women  wear  in  the  holes  of  their  ears 
to  keep  the  hole  open  and  in  proper 
shape  when  they  do  not  care  to  wear 
gold  ear  rings.  She  wrote  the  letter 
very  sf^cretly  so  that  no  one  should 
know,  and  next  afternoon  she  came 
and  put  it  in  the  old  woman's  ear,  and 
sent  her  out  to  the  monastery  to  see 
the  boy. 

**  So  the  woman  went.  She  gave  up 
trying  to  light  against  the  love  of  the 
princess,  and  she  surrendered  herself 
to  fate.  She  went  and  gave  the  letter 
to  the  boy,  slipping  it  into  his  hand 
by  stealth  as  she  placed  some  flowers 


before  the  image  of  Buddha.  She 
could  not  get  an  answer  that  night,  of 
course,  but  the  princess  did  not  mind. 
When  she  heard  that  the  letter  had 
reached  the  boy  she  was  happy  again. 

**  Do  you  know  what  it  was  she 
wrote,  Thakin  ?" 

**  How  can  I  know  ?"  I  -said  ;  "  I 
never  got  a  love-letter  from  any  yoiing 
lady.     How  do  they  write  ?    Tell  me. 

''  It  was  not  just  a  letter.  It  was  a 
little  love-song.  All  women  know  it. 
It  goes  like  this,"  and  she  began  to, 
hum  to  herself  in  curious  minor  tones 
a  song  of  which  this  is  a  translation. 
She  sang  it  so  prettilv  that  it  seemed 
to  me  she  must  be  thinking  of  some 
one  to  whom  she  herself  would  like  to 
say  the  words.     Perhaps  she  did  : 

"  My  lover  is  gold,  he  is  paie  gold  without 
any  speck.  I  will  love  him  for  a  hundred 
years,  never  shall  I  ceaHe  to  love  him.  Do  not 
donbt  me,  my  lover,  for  I  am  not  as  other 
girls  are  who  love  here  and  theie,  but  am  true 
far  beyond  death.  Love  me,  then,  for  there 
is  no  one  that  can  love  you  as  I  do.  Gome 
let  us  go,  my  lover,  to  the  pagoda,  and  we 
will  pray  there  that  wo  may  never  part ;  not 
in  this  life,  nor  in  the  next,  nor  the  next. 
For  a  hundred  lives,  for  a  thousand  eternities, 
we  shall  live  and  live  and  be  together. 

"  My  lover  is  pure  gold.  I  would  wear  him 
as  a  necklet  about  my  neck  that  should  not 
leave  me  for  ever.  He  is  my  king,  my  lord, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  my  heart  but  him." 

When  she  had  finished  there  was  a 
silence.  Far  away  across  the  river  the 
gongs  in  a  monastery  began  to  ring, 
and  the  notes  thrilled  to  us  out  of  the 
distance  like  an  answer  to  her  words. 
In  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden  the 
gauzy  white-winged  moths  wavered  to 
and  fro,  and  a  night- jar  came  fleeing 
past  on  noiseless  wings. 

**  Next  day  the  princess  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  monastery  with  the 
nurse  and  attendants  to  give  offerings, 
and  she  saw  him,  the  boy,  her  lover. 
They  could  not  speak,  of  course — they 
could  only  look  a  little,  a  very  little, 
for  fear  people  should  notice  ;  but  as 
they  came  away  the  boy  managed  to 
^ive  a  note  to  the  old  woman,  who  gave 
It  to  the  princess.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  in  the  letter.  I  know  what  was  in 
the  one  the  princess  wrote,  because  it 
was  found  afterward,  but  iho  note  he 
wrote  her  was  never  found.  After  this 
they  wrote  to  each  other  often,  usins 
always  the  old  nurse  as  messenger,  and 
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writing  the  letter  on  little  slips  of 
paper  to  be  put  in  ber  ears.  And 
when  they  saw  each  other  at  the  mon- 
astery they  loved  each  other  more  and 
more. 

'^  It  seemed  as  if  this  must  be  the 
end,  for  how  could  they  ever  meet- 
she  who  was  a  princess,  and  he  a  lad 
in  a  monastery  ?  Presently  he  left  the 
monastery  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Mandalay  ;  but  this  made  matters  no 
better,  only  perliaps  worse. 

'*  But  the  princess  was  mad,  and 
nothing  would  stop  her.  She  thought 
and  thought,  till  at  last  a  scheme  came 
to  her.  She  waited  till  the  boy's  hair 
was  grown  long  again — it  was  shaved 
off  in  the  monastery — and  then  she 
sent  out  tiie  old  nnrseto  him  one  even- 
ing secretly  with  a  letter  and  a  bundle. 

**  The  letter  was  just  a  few  words  of 
love,  for  there  is  no  room  to  write  much 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  the  old  woman 
had  her  orders.  She  met  the  lad  at 
nightfall  in  the  house  of  a  relation  in 
the  city,  and  she  gave  him  the  letter 
and  opened  the  bundle.  '  Here,'  she 
said,  '  is  one  of  my  princess's  own 
dresses.  Quick,  change  and  put  it  on. 
Tie  up  your  hair  like  a  girl,  and  here 
is  some  false  hair  to  add  to  il,  and  here 
are  some  flowers.'  So  the  boy  changed 
quickly,  putting  off  his  boy's  dress,  and 
putting  on  the  pink  and  silver  skirt 
and  white  jacket  of  a  girl,  lie  put 
flowers  in  his  hair,  and  a  pearl  neck- 
lace about  his  neck,  and  gold  bangles 
on  his  arms.  Nothing  had  been  for- 
gotten. With  his  round  cheeks  and 
his  young  figure  he  looked  just  like  a 
girl,  and  they  went  away,  the  nurse 
and  the  boy  girl,  through  the  city  to 
the  palace-gates.  The  nurse  told  the 
sentries  that  this  was  her  niece,  a 
young  girl  who  was  coming  to  be  at- 
tendant on  the  princess,  and  the  guards 
lot  her  through.  They  wont  on  through 
the  gardens  to  the  rootns  where  tlie 
princess  lived.  So  they  met  at  last, 
those  two,  and  loved  and  kissed  and 
slept  in  each  other's  arms,  with  the  fear 
of  death  covering  them  like  a  cloak. 
But  they  did  not  care.  What  did  it 
matter?"    She  stopped  again. 

To  make  the  end  plain,  I  must  ex- 

Elain   here    what   those   who   do    not 
now  the  Burmese  tongue  would  not 
understand.     There  are    in    Burmese 


two  sets  of  pronouns.  One  is  mascu- 
line and  the  other  is  feminine.  Thus 
a  man  for  **  I"  would  say  chundaw, 
but  a  woman  would  say  chtwimd,  and 
so  on.  It  must  have  been  very  bewil- 
dering to  one  brought  up  as  a  man  to 
say  chundaw,  to  have  to  remember  al- 
ways to  say  chUynmd,  It  is  but  a  trifle, 
perhaps,  but  it  was  the  flaw  wherein 
the  princess's  little  intrigue  failed,  and 
it  brought  ruin  to  them  both. 

'*  They  lived,"  went  on  my  maid  of 
honor,  **  together  for  months.  Of 
course  some  of  the  attendants  on  the 
princess  soon  got  to  know  that  the  new 
girl  was  no  maid  at  all,  but  a  boy. 
But  the  secret  was  well  kept.  You 
see,  Thakin,  that  it  was  such  a  deadly 
secret  that  no  one  dared  to  speak  of  it. 
Had  it  been  a  little  thing,  no  doubt  it 
would  soon  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
palace  ;  but  this  was  far  too  serious. 

**  The  boy  kept  very  quiet.  He  just 
stayed  in  the  princess's  rooms  and  went 
nowhere  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose 
the  secret  must  have  been  founa  out 
some  time,  but  who  could  have  suspect- 
ed the  way  of  it  ? 

**  One  morning  when  I  went  to  my 
wait  at  noon,  I  saw  at  once  when  I 
came  into  the  queen's  presence  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  She 
looked  very  angry.  She  had  a  way  of 
ruffling  up  her  skirt  to  show  her  little 
bare  feet  when  she  was  annoyed,  and 
she  had  ruffled  it  up  very  much  this 
morning.  The  king  was  seated  by  her, 
looking  very  troubled.  All  the  maids 
were  frightened  to  death,  and  in  front 
of  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  were  two  guards  of  the  gate  with 
a  girl  between  them.  The  guards  were 
just  explaining  to  the  king  how  that 
this  girl  had  come  to  the  gate  that 
morning  to  get  out.  They  had  chal- 
lenged her.  *  Who  are  you  ?  '  they 
said,  for  they  did  not  recognize  her 
face.  And  the  girl  had  looked  up  and 
asked,  *  Chundaw  la?  Are  you  speak- 
ing to  me  ?  '  using  the  fatal  masculine. 
The  suspicions  of  the  guards  were 
aroused.  ^  What  girl  are  you  that  speak 
lik^  a  man  P'  they  said,  and  they  ar- 
rested this  would-be  girl,  and  soon 
enough  discovered  who  she  was. 

**  There  was  the  lad  kneeling  before 
the  king,  gray  with  fear,  for  he  knew 
his  time  was  come.    He  could  not  speak 
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for  very  horror,  and  you  could  see  him 
pantiug  for  breath.  We  were  all  so 
sorry  for  him,  for  he  was  such  a  pretty 
boy,  aud  looked  prettier  in  his  girPs 
dress. 

**  Presently  through  the  door  and 
up  the  steps  came  the  princess.  She 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  king.  I  do 
not  think  she  knew  al  first  why  she  had 
been  called,  but  when  she  saw  ner  lover 
there  she  understood  at  once.  She 
came  up  as  near  to  him  as  she  could,  and 
knelt  down  before  the  king.  She  looked 
in  great  distress,  and  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  aud  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
She  looked  only  at  her  lover,  she  never 
looked  at  the  king  or  queen  or  any  one 
else.  Uo  was  so  afraid,  I  do  not  think 
he  even  knew  she  was  there — he  was 
quite  distraught.  Then  there  was  an 
inquiry.  It  did  not  take  long,  for  the 
princess  confessed  at  once.  She  said 
it  was  all  her  fault ;  the  boy  was  not 
to  blame,  she  insisted.  If  anyone  was 
to  be  punished  it  must  be  she,  for  it 
was  by  her  orders  that  the  lad  had  been 
brought  into  the  palace.  She  pleaded 
and  pleaded  for  the  bov,  and  I  think 
the  king  looked  sorry,  but  the  queen 
only  got  more  and  more  angry.  She 
was  especially  furious  at  the  love-letter, 
the  little  love-song  the  princess  had 
written  to  her  lover,  which  was  found 
on  him  when  he  was  searched  at  the 
gate.  He  had  always  carried  it  with 
him.  It  was  a  terrible  £cenc,  Thakin. 
Such  an  end  to  all  their  love-making  ! 
I  can  remember  it  all  now.  I  can  see 
it  as  if  it  were  before  me.  The  room 
with  gold-and-red  pillars,  and  the  sad 
king,  and  the  angry  queen,  and  the 
princess,  and — '* 

Her  voice  had  bugun  to  quaver,  and 
she  stopped  suddenly  and  began  to  cry 
softly  ;  she  was  so  sorry  for  them  both. 
Poor  child,  it  must  have  been  a  dread- 
ful scene  for  a  little  girl  of  only  twelve 
years  old  to  witness.  No  wonder  she 
remembered  it  so  well.  Her  tears 
seemed  to  give  her  relief,  but  I  said, 
**  Do  not  go  on  if  it  hurts  you.  I  can 
imagine  the  end.'' 
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*^  I  will  6nish  now,  as  I  have  begun^ 
she  said.  **  There  is  not  much  more. 
The  inquiry  was  soon  over,  for  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  No  one  denied 
what  had  happened.  The  boy,  still  in 
his  girl's  dress,  was  led  away,  and  the 
princess  followed.  Many  of  us  who 
could  escape  unseen  went  after  them  to 
see.  The  boy  went  along  between  his 
guards  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Once 
without  the  king's  presence,  the  prin- 
cess tried  to  get  to  her  lover  to  kiss 
him,  but  the  guards  repulsed  her,  and 
her  attendants  took  hold  of  her  to  take 
her  to  her  chambers,  as  the  king  had 
ordered  ;  but  she  broke  from  them, 
and  seized  a  golden  bowl  of  drinking 
water  which  one  of  her  attendants  was 
carrying  for  her.  She  went  up  to  the 
guards  again  with  it.  *  Give  it  to  him,' 
she  said,  *  my  last  gift.'  The  guards 
saw  no  harm,  and  gave  the  boy  the 
water,  and  he  drank  to  her  with  hick- 
lustrc  eyes.  Then  her  attendants  took 
her  away.  *  Be  of  good  courage,'  she 
cried  as  she  went.  *  Be  of  good  cour- 
age, for  I  love  you  always.  She  did 
not  care  who  heard.  Tiie  boy  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  throat  was  choked,  and 
they  went  each  their  own  way,  and 
they  never  saw  each  other  again. 

^'  The  princess  was  shut  up  in  a  spe- 
cial prison.  After  a  few  days  she  was 
told  that  her  lover  had  been  exiled  to 
Mogaung,  far  away  on  the  Chinese 
frontier.  It  was  told  her  so  that  she 
might  not  bo  too  distressed.  But  she 
knew  that  he  had  gone  to  no  Mogaung. 
She  would  not  believe.  She  knew  he 
was  dead  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
brooding  over  her  misery,  she  went  mad. 

**  There  she  was  found  when  Man- 
dalay  was  taken.  She  was  released 
then,  and  gradually  got  back  her  senses 
and  became  a  nun.  She  is  now  alive 
in  Mandalay — a  nun. 

"  And  the  boy  r*  No  one  can  love  a 
princess  and  livp.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Irrawaddy.  He  was  tied  up  in  a 
sack  with  great  stones^  and  thrown 
from  a  boat  into  the  waters  of  the  great 
river." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  other  day  as  I— a  country  doc- 
tor in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall — was 
driving  home  from  one  of  the  longest 
rounds  on  which  my  profession  calls 
me,  I  occupied  myself  in  thinking  of 
tho  vast  difference  which  I  see  between 
my  rustic  neighbors  and  the  inhabitants 
of  more  thickly  peopled  regions  of 
England.  I  could  indeed  without  much 
difficulty  make  out  an  excellent  case 
for  concluding  that  this  difference  is  in 
some  respects  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Cornish  ;  but  putting  such  controversy 
aside,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  understood  by  anv  save  those  who 
have  lived  among  tKese  people  how 
strangely  their  thoughts  and  actions 
are  mingled  with  the  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  tho  past.  Dead  faiths 
and  dead  beliefs  lie  about  this  country 
side  like  withered  leaves  in  autumn. 
My  feet  rustle  in  them  wherever  I  go  ; 
and  from  day  to  day  I  encounter  some 
hoary  fragment  of  antiquity  brought 
forth  from  a  memory  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  centuries  has  planted  it,  and 
displayed  not  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  the 
ground  of  some  important  action. 

It  was  not  merely  a  wandering  fancy 
which  set  my  thoughts  in  this  train  as 
my  horse  trotted  homeward  across  the 
breezy  down.  A  singular  instance  had 
been  presented  to  me  that  very  after- 
noon of  the  amazing  durability  which 
is  sometimes  possessed  by  the  formula 
of  an  old  belief,  keeping  the  husk  in 
existence  long  years  after  the  kernel 
has  withered  away.  I  had  been  visit- 
ing a  patient  at  a  farm  high  on  the 
border  of  the  moor  ;  an  old  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  freeholder,  and  coming 
herself  of  a  family  whose  record  in  the 
parish  where  she  dwelt  could  be  traced 
back  almost  to  the  first  pages  of  the 
church  registers.  My  patient  leads  a 
lonely  life  in  her  distant  farm,  and  is 
generally  eager  for  such  news  as  I  can 
give  her  on  the  davs  of  mj?  periodical 
visits.  My  chief  piece  of  intelligence 
on  the  day  in  question  was  that  a  rela- 
tion of  my  own,  whom  she  had  once 
seen,  was  about  to  be  married.  The 
old  woman  was  greatly  interested,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  bride.  On  hear- 
ing that  it  was  Margaretta,  she  at  once 


assured  me  that  was  a  lucky  name,  and 
begged  me  most  earnestly  to  let  the 
bridegroom  know  how  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  luck  ;  he  must,  it 
seemed,  pluck  a  daisy  on  tho  eve  of  the 
marriage,  draw  it  three  times  through 
the  wedding  ring,  and  repeat  each 
time,  very  slowly,  the  words,  **  Saint 
Margaretta  or  her  nobs." 

But  what,  I  asked,  did  this  mystic 
formula  mean  ?  To  my  ears  it  sound- 
ed like  pure  gibberish,  and  I  hinted  as 
much.  But  my  patient,  though  quite 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  words,  harped  always  back-  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  lucky, 
and  pleaded  this  so  earnestly  that  I 
should  have  given  her  real  offence  if  I 
had  seemed  to  doubt  it.  Promising 
therefore  that  my  relation  should  be 
duly  warned  how  to  secure  his  luck,  I 
took  my  leave,  wondering  rather  idly 
whether  the  nonsensical  words  hud 
originally  any  meaning  at  all.  It  was 
not  until  far  on  my  homeward  journey 
that  it  flashed  suddenly  into  my  mind 
that  the  words  were  a  prayer,  '*  Sanda 
Margaretta,  ora  pro  nobis,^^  a  genuine 
Latin  intercession,  handed  down  from 
Roman  Catholic  time.  Who  knows 
with  what  rapture  of  devotion  in  days 
long  past  Saint  Margaret's  prayer  had 
been  repeated  in  that  very  farmstead 
by  the  lips  of  men  and  women  taught 
to  feel  a  personal  devotion  to  the 
Saint ;  and  though  now  even  the  holy 
character  of  the  words  is  forgotten,  yet 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  kept  in 
memory  through  so  many  generations, 
in  never  so  corrupt  a  form,  proves  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  once 
sanctified  them,  showing  that  in  some 
one's  mind  the  prayer  was  stored  up 
not  to  be  forgotten,  with  a  lingering 
trust  that  it  would  bring  a  blessing  yet. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  this  rather  striking 
incident  which  turned  my  thoughts  to 
the  strange  empire  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  exercise  over  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  this  country  ;  and  my 
mind  reverted  to  a  scene  which  I  had 
witnessed  a  few  months  before,  the  like 
of  which  can  very  rarely  have  been  seen 
outside  Cornwall. 

Driving  home  in  the  dark  one  wintry 
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evening  after  a  long  day's  work,  I  saw 
a  little  group  of  people  entering  a  soli- 
tary cottage  by  the  roadside.  The 
woman  who  passed  in  first  was  in  tears. 
I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  the  tenant 
of  the  cottage  and  wife  of  a  sailor 
whose  ship  was  long  overdue.  Another 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
console  her,  passed  in  with  her,  while 
the  third  member  of  the  party,  an  old 
fisherman  with  whom  I  have  held  many 
curious  conversations  both  before  and 
since  that  evening,  remained  standing 
by  the  roadside.  Ho  greeted  me,  and 
I  pulled  up  my  horse.  **  Any  fresh 
trouble  there,  Peter?"  1  asked.  "  Ez, 
zur,"  he  answered  ;  '*  poor  Jan's 
drooned."  *' That's  bad  news  in- 
deed,*' said  I.  **  Then  you  have  heard 
that  the  ship  is  really  lost?"  **  Naw, 
zur,"  was  the  reply;  *'oonly  poor 
Jan."  "  I  don't  understand  you,"  I 
said  ;  **  is  the  ship  safe  then  ?"  "  Uz 
doan't  knaw  about  the  ship,  zur.  Betty 
she  said  hur  couldn't  goo  on  like  this 
waitin'  and  waitin',  and  not  knawin' 
whether  her  man  was  dead  or  alire.  So 
she  went  and  called  'n  on  the  shore — 
down  by  the  watter,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  I  did  not  understand  him.  **  Well, 
and  what  happened  ?  Did  you  go  with 
her?"  **  Ez,  zur."  he  answered  in  his 
slow  way  ;  '*  and  Tanison  Kickard  over 
to  Polmorth,  and  Betty  her  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  watter,  crying  out, 
*  Oh,  Jan,  my  man,  my  good  man  ; ' 
till  Tamson  catches  her  by  the  arm  and 
tells  her  to  hush  ;  an'  then,  just  very 
low,  we  heard  'n  answer."  The  old 
man  shook  his  head  and  stepped  back 
to  allow  me  to  proceed.  There  was 
something  in  his  manner  so  solemn 
and  dignified  as  effectually  to  check 
any  disposition  to  pry  further.  He 
had  the  aspect  of  one  who  had  indeed 
been  present  at  an  actual  communing 
with  the  dead.  The  widow  called  her 
husband  ;  they  all  heard  the  spirit  an- 
swer ;  so  much  might  be  told,  but  what 
remained  was  sacred  to  the  bereaved 
woman's  grief.  I  drove  on  after  a  few 
words  of  sympathy  ;  and  as  I  followed 
the  coast  road  beneath  which  the  win- 
ter surges  were  beating  heavily  in  the 
darkness,  and  glanced  out  at  the  line 
of  foam  across  which  the  drowned  sailor 
had  answered  the  cry  of  his  desolate 
wife,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  there 


might  not  be  truth  in  some  things,  at 
least,  across  which  we  have  long  since 
drawn  the  bar  of  incredulity. 

Near  the  little  town  in  which  I  dwell 
a  tidal  river  flows  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  deep  and  wide  valley,  or 
rather  a  gorge  in  the  hills.  The  fresh- 
water stream  winds  like  a  narrow  rib- 
bon through  the  wide  expanse  of  sand 
which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; 
and  at  low  tide  foot-passengers  cross 
the  water  on  a  bridge  consisting  of  a 
single  plank,  while  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
drive  through  a  ford  close  by.  At  the 
prop;r  time  this  is  safe  enough  ;  but 
when  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  the  salt 
water  races  through  the  gorge  with  as- 
tonishing speed  ;  the  little  foot-bridge 
is  submerged,  and  the  ford,  even  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  tide,  is  easily 
missed. 

The  river  has  an  evil  reputation. 
Countless  disasters  have  occurred  there ; 
and  the  souls  of  drowned  men  and  wom- 
en are  perpetually  flitting  to  and  fro 
across  the  waste  of  sand,  in  the  guise 
of  little  birds,  pointing  out  to  the  trav- 
eller where  the  footing  is  secure.  So 
runs  one  of  the  traditions  ;  and  indeed 
the  valley  is  infested  by  flocks  of  birds. 
But  there  is  another  sign  of  warning  in 
this  river-bed,  especially  by  night  and 
when  the  salt  water  iB  streaming  fast 
over  the  sandy  flats.  Then  as  the  way- 
farer pauses  in  doubt  whether  he  can 
reach  the  foot-bridge,  or  the  farmer  in 
his  gig  hesitates  before  dashing  into 
that  wide  stream  which  is  fast  drown- 
ing the  ford,  while  his  mare  snorts  and 
plunges  as  the  water  ripples  round  her 
feet  in  the  darkness,  suddenly  a  hoarse 
shriek  resounds  close  beside  him,  a  wild 
inarticulate  cry,  which  the  least  super- 
stitious man  might  interpret  as  a  note 
of  warning.  It  is  the  crake,  and  for 
many  miles  there  is  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  who,  having  once  heard  that 
scream,  will  not  turn  and  go  five  miles 
round  rather  than  cross  the  river-bed 
that  day.  Whence  the  warning  comes, 
if  indeed  it  be  one,  I  know  not.  Some 
say  the  shriek  is  from  a  bird  ;  others 
again  philosophize  about  noises  in  the 
wet  sand  ;  while  most  of  the  peasants 
can  tell  a  wild  story  about  a  wicked 
man  who  perished  at  the  crossing  in 
the  endeavor  to  bring  a  priest  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  woman.     His  one 
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good  deed  rescued  his  soul  from  utter 
damnation,  and  won  for  him  the  privi- 
lege of  flying  forever  about  the  scene  of 
his  act  of  self-sacrifice,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  warning  others  in  this  wild 
way  against  the  danger  which  proved 
fatal  to  himself. 

There  is  an  easy  wisdom  in  smiling 
at  such  stories  when  one  reads  them  in 
a  warm  well-lighted  room  ;  but  I  have 
not  always  felt  them  ludicrous  while 
driving  down  into  the  river-valley  on  a 
winter  evening,  chilled  and  wearied  by 
a  long  day's  work.  On  such  a  night, 
when  the  hills  are  shrouded  with  vapor, 
the  very  sound  of  the  surf  beating  on 
the  rocks  is  enough  to  fill  a  man's  fancy 
with  strange  th rough ts  ;  and  I  take  no 
shame  in  admitting  that  it  is  sometimes 
an  effort  to  drive  the  traditions  of  the 
place  from  my  mind.  But  enough  of 
these  uncanny  matters  ;  I  have  bright- 
er pages  in  my  note-book,  and  as  I  turn 
them  over  many  a  half- forgotten  inci- 
dent starts  to  life  again. 

It  would  probably  surprise  many 
good  people  who  are  accustomed  to  put 
confidence  in  their  doctor,  to  know 
with  how  many  others  that  confidence 
has  to  bo  shared  in  Cornwall.  White 
witches,  gypsies,  wandering  quacks,  all 
dispute  my  pre-eminence,  while  my 
patients  play  off  one  of  us  against  an- 
other with  inexhaustible  skill,  or  shall 
I  say  impudence  ?  This  has  long  ceased 
to  wound  my  vanity.  I  can  tell  the 
story  of  my  old  friend  Mary  without  a 
pang. 

Mary,  let  me  say,  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  contented  person  lever  knew. 
She  dwelt  in  a  little  hovel  beside  the 
open  road  which  cuts  across  the  downs, 
a  structure  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  together  hastily  to  shelter 
sheep,  and  so  unfit  for  a  human  habi- 
tation that  I  used  to  wonder  that  it 
was  not  condemned  by  the  local  pur- 
veyor. Mary  suffered  from  heart-dis- 
ease ;  neither  my  skill  nor  the  whole 
demonology  could  make  her  any  bet- 
ter, or  save  her  from  occasional  attacks 
of  violent  pain.  She  had  a  continual 
hankering  after  witchcraft,  and  though 
I  did  my  best  to  persuade  her  not  to 
risk  any  charlatanism,  I  knew  she 
would  turn  from  mo  to  the  demons  at 
last ;  so  that  when  she  came  to  meet 
me,  one  day  with  a  smiling  face,  say- 


ing cheerfully,  '*  Shan't  want  'ee  no 
moor  after  to-day,  thank  'ee  kindly 
zur,"  I  had  no  doubt  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

**  Why,  Mary,  have  you  got  well  all 
of  a  sudden?*'  I  asked,  getting  down 
from  my  dog-cart.  '*  No  more  aches 
and  pains?"  **  I  can't  tell,  zur,"  she 
answered,  still  smiling  hopefully,  **  but 
I've  found  out  what's  the  matter  with 
me."  **  Have  you  indeed?"  1  said. 
''I  have  an  idea  about  that  too,  but 
tell  me  yours."  She  was  ready  enough 
to  tell  me,  since  she  felt  really  obliged 
for  my  care,  and  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  me  to  know  that  my  diagno- 
sis was  all  wrong.  It  was  no  such 
thing  as  heart-disease  that  troubled 
her ;  somebody  had  *^  laid  a  load" 
upon  her,  and  she  was  going  to  Truro 
to  find  out  who  it  was.  Her  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  a  wandering 
gypsy,  who  had  called  at  her  house  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  who  had 
supported  her  credit  by  telling  Mary 
she  following  striking  and  authentic 
tale  : 

There  lived  a  few  miles  away  a  small 
farmer  called  John  Hocken  (Mary  said 
she  knew  him  well,  but  I  have  reason 
to  doubt  this),  who  to  judge  from  the 
gypsy's  description  of  him  must  have 
been  a  worthy  person  with  a  rnsping 
manner.  At  any  rate  he  was  by  no 
means  so  popular  among  his  neighbors 
as  his  solid  virtues  might  have  led  one 
to  expect.  In  fact  Ilocken  had  ene- 
mies, as  he  was  soon  to  discover.  One 
morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  market 
with  three  fine  calves,  for  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  good  price.  On  the 
way  he  met  a  neighbor,  who  stopped 
to  pass  the  time  of  day.  **  Wheer  be 
gooin',  Jan  ?"  Jan  explained,  and  the 
other  turned  to  look  at  the  cattle. 
**  Vine  beasts,"  ho  admitted  after  a 
critical  examination.  "  What  do  'ee 
want  for  them  ?"  **  What  I  can  get," 
replied  John  cautiously,  whereon  the 
other  promptly  offered  him  ten  shil- 
lings a  head,  an  offer  which  John  put 
aside  as  too  foolish  to  need  an  answer, 
and  went  on  his  road,  leaving  the  keen 
bargainer  casting  sour  looks  after  him. 
John  on  his  part  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter.  When  he  reached  the  fair 
he  saw  no  calves  so  good  as  his.  Every- 
body admired  them,  but  still  no  one 
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bought ;  and  when  nighfc  came  John 
had  no  choice  bat  to  drive  them  home 
again,  which  he  did  in  a  very  bad  tem- 
per. But  this  misfortune  proved  as 
nothing  beside  that  which  confronted 
him  the  next  morning  when  he  found 
all  his  fine  young  calves  dead  in  the 
cow-house.  This  was  a  serious  calam- 
ity ;  but  John  had  still  three  pigs  fit 
for  sale,  and  he  at  once  set  out  for  St. 

where  it  happened  to  be  market 

day,  driving  the  pigs  before  him.  The 
road  was  not  the  same  by  which  he  had 
driven  the  calves,  and  it  was  curious 
that  when  he  had  got  about  half-way 
he  should  meet  again  with  the  man 
whom  he  had  encountered  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  There  was  something  about 
the  man's  look,  too,  which  John  did 
not  like  ;  so  he  preserved  a  rigid  si- 
lence when  accosted,  and  deigned  no 
answer  to  the  question  where  he  was 
going.  The  man  walked  on  beside  him 
for  a  little  way,  plying  him  with  ques- 
tions, and  at  last  turned  down  a  by- 
way, observing  as  he  went,  with  one  of 
his  sour  looks,  **  You  might  as  well 
have  dealt  with  me,  John."  John  was 
glad  to  see  him  go  ;  but  something 
seemed  to  be  wrong  with  the  pigs. 
They  grunted,  staggered  about,  and 
finally,  lj?ing  down  in  the  dust,  were 
in  a  few  minutes  us  dead  as  the  calves. 
John  begun  to  see  that  something  more 
than  common  was  the  matter  with  his 
affairs  ;  but,  upset  as  he  was  by  the 
serious  loss  he  had  sustained,  his  chief 
feeling  was  a  conviction  that  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  were  employed  against 
him.  Ho  drew  the  carcasses  nnder  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  set  off  home 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  was  nearly 
there  when  some  one  looked  over  a  stile, 
and  asked  in  a  sour  voice,  '*  IIow*s 
your  wife,  John  ?"  John  needed  not 
to  look  to  see  who  it  was.  Terror 
seized  him  and  he  fairly  took  to  his 
heels.  When  he  reached  home  he  had 
to  run  at  once  for  the  doctor,  for  his 
wife  had  had  a  fit,  and  lay  dangerously 
ill  for  many  days. 

Now  here,  as  Mary  triumphantly 
pointed  out  to  me,  was  a  case  which 
I  could  not  have  mended  in  the  least. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  '*  a  load"  had 
been  laid  on  poor  John  Ilocken.  Well, 
and  to  whom  did  he  go  to  get  it  taken 
off?    Not  to  a  doctor;  that  was  the 


point !  He  went  to  the  White  Witch 
in  Truro  ! 

I  always  pique  myself  on  knowing 
my  place,  so  as  soon  as  Mary  put  the 
matter  to  me  in  this  light,  I  saw  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  express  a 
humble  hope  that  the  witch  might  suc- 
ceed where  1  had  failed,  and  to  pav 
Mary's  omnibus-fare  into  Truro,  which 
I  did  accordingly,  parting  with  her  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Poor  Mary  was 
back  on  my  hands  erelong,  neither 
better  nor  worse  for  the  witch's  reme- 
dies ;  but  she  never  would  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  had  happened.  I  suspect 
she  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
another  old  patient  of  mine  who  had 
had  two  paralytic  strokes,  but  who 
might  have  lived  for  years  if  she  could 
have  kept  the  witches  out  of  her  head. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it  there  came  to 
her  house  one  dav  a  learned  gentleman 
who  said  that  for  three  guineas  he 
would  rub  her  all  over  with  something 
that  smoked,  and  the  temptation  of 
this  novel  mode  of  treatment  was  too 
much  for  her.  The  witch  promised  to 
cure  her,  and  so  he  did,  not  only  from 
paralysis,  but  from  all  other  earthly  ills 
besides.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  prosecuted  for  it. 

Mary  was  also  called  Jecholiah,  a 
name  popular  enough  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, but  so  little  known  elsewhere  ex- 
cept at  Scripture-readings  that  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  put  on  record 
the  circumstances  to  which  it  owes  its 
popularity  in  the  West. 

Jecholiah,  the  first  of  that  name  who 
made  any  figure  in  profane  history, 
was  the  last,  or  thousandth,  wife  of  the 
giant  Bolster,  a  hero  of  ancient  times 
when  giants  were  common  in  the  world, 
or  at  least  in  that  important  portion  of 
it  which  is  now  called  Cornwall.  The 
deeds  of  Bolster  would  fill  a  volume  ; 
but  it  is  only  with  his  views  on  matri- 
mony that  the  story  of  Jecholiah  is 
concerned.  In  Bolster's  opinion  the 
proper  and  natural  duration  of  that 
state  was  one  calendar  year.  There 
appears  to  be  in  some  quarters  in  the 
present  day  a  disposition  to  approve  of 
varied  matrimonial  relations  ;  and  in 
such  quarters  interest  will  be  felt  in 
Bolster's  simple  and  direct  method  of 
securing  the  desired  sequence  of  wives. 
An  ideal  which  had  worn  out  was  to 
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him  a  thin^  of  jest ;  and  so  every  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding,  his 
practice  was  to  set  his  wife  on  the  top 
of  Saint  Agnes'  Beacon  and  throw  rocks 
at  her  until  he  killed  her.  The  blocks 
of  granite  still  lie  all  over  the  hill-side, 
proving  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  and  so 
the  system  went  on  bringing  annnal  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  to  its  author  until 
he  married  Jecholiah. 

Now  Jecholiah  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  wife  in  everything  but  her  reluc- 
tance to  go  away  when  she  was  no 
longer  wanted.  She  could  not  rise  to 
the  height  of  self-denial  which  her  hus- 
band expected  of  her  ;  and  when  her 
year  of  office  had  nearly  expired,  she 
appealed  to  Saint  Agnes  for  help.  Saint 
Agnes  came  to  the  rescue  willingly, 
not  having  been  entirely  pleased  this 
long  while  with  the  use  to  which  her 
beacon  was  put ;  and  she  made  a  treach- 
erous suggestion  to  Jecholiah,  who  de- 
meaned herself  sufficiently  to  entertain 
it,  thus  showing  how  quickly  even  the 
best  of  wives  fall  to  pieces  morally  when 
they  begin  to  conspire  against  their 
hpsbands.  Saint  Agnes  gave  Jecholiah 
full  instructions,  and  despatched  that 
deceitful  woman  home  again  to  meet 
her  husband  with  a  smiling  face. 

The  next  morning  Jecholiah,  still 
wreathed  in  smiles,  led  her  husband  up 
to  the  shaft  of  amine  which  opened  on 
a  pleasant  hillside  overlooking  the  sea  ; 
and  there  Bolster,  throwing  himself  at 
length  on  the  turf,  opened  a  vein  in 
bis  arm.  This  was  his  invariable  cus- 
tom as  the  time  for  putting  his  wife 
away  came  near  ;  for  the  exercise  was 
severe,  and  he  found  it  well  to  carry 
off  any  little  surfeit  in  advance.  He 
always  bled  himself  a  mine-shaft  full, 
no  more  and  no  less  ;  and  though  he 
had  not  used  this  shaft  before,  he 
thought  it  would  do  as  well  as  anv 
other,  while  Jecholiah  seemed  to  wish 
to  go  that  way.  So  she  sat  by  his  head 
singing  softly  some  sleepy  song,  and 
from  time  to  time  looking  behind  his 
head  at  the  sea  which  was  now  begin- 
ning to  be  covered  with  a  dark  red 
flush.  Bolster  grew  drowsy  ;  he  looked 
again  and  again  to  see  if  the  shaft 
were  not  full,  but  there  was  still  no 
sign  of  blood  near  the  top.  At  last, 
full  of  strange  suspicions,  he  rose  tot- 
tering to  his  feet  and  looked  around 


him.  The  sea  as  far  as  the  horizon 
was  red  with  his  blood,  flowing  like  a 
river,  leagues  on  leagues  from  land. 
The  very  sky  had  caught  the  reflection, 
and  flamed  like  a  brilliant  sunset.  The 
mine  had  an  exit  to  the  sea,  and  the 
life-blood  of  the  trustful  giant  had 
flowed  out  before  he  saw  the  trick. 

The  story  of  Jecholiah  has  led  me 
away  from  the  subject  of  witchcraft, 
which  indeed  is  so  common  in  these 
parts  that  many  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  the  account  of  the  remarkable  ex- 

f>edient8  resorted  to  by  the  wise  women 
or  curing  the  incurable.  The  coHec- 
tion  of  such  facts  should  bo  something 
more  than  a  work  of  idle  curiosity,  for 
the  lore  of  these  ignorant  old  men  and 
women  is  almost  invariably  traditional  ; 
a  rubbish-heap,  perhaps,  yet  one  which 
carefully  sorted  helps  in  its  way  to  re- 
construct the  past.  1  have  sometimes 
thought  that  both  my  income  and  my 
popularity  might  be  materially  in- 
creased if  I  were  to  treat  my  patients 
with  the  charms  in  which,  though  be- 
trayed by  them  over  and  over  again, 
they  yet  have  more  faith  than  in  all 
my  drugs. 

Grace  Rickard  came  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  complaining  that  she  could 
no  longer  hear  the  grunting  of  her  pigs 
as  they  routed  nbout  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, though  this  was  the  signal  which 
bad  roused  her  daily  ever  since  she  was 
a  child.  What  could  be  done  I  did  ; 
but  not  even  the  great  specialist  who 
trained  me  could  undo  the  corrosion 
of  old  age,  and  it  was  necessary  at  last 
to  tell  poor  Grace  that  her  hearing  was 
destroyed.  She  departed  so  tearful  and 
despondent  that  when  passing  her  lit- 
tle farm  a  short  time  after,  I  thought 
it  would  be  kind  to  look  in.  Grace 
was  sitting  before  the  Are,  seeming 
quite  cheerful.  On  her  knee  was  a 
large  piece  of  board,  over  which  she 
was  deeply  engrossed  ;  and  as  the  door 
opened  I  heard  her  say,  very  solemnly, 
**  Lord,  deliver  me  from  my  sins." 
This  pious  prayer  was  followed  by  a 
strange  sort  of  strangling  noise  which 
seemed  so  alarming  that  I  came  for- 
ward quickly.  Grace  laughed  out  loud 
when  she  saw  my  face  ;  '*  Dawn't  'ee 
be  frited,  zur,"  she  said  ;  **  'tes  aunly 
a  sneeze.^'  '^  It's  the  oddest  sneeze  I 
ever  heard,"  I  answered ;  **  why  can't 
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you  sneeze  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  It's 
much  safer."  **  So  I  do,  when  I  can," 
she  explained  ;  '^  but  now  'tes  got  up 
to  nine  times  running,  and  wherever 
to  get  nine  sneezes  from  is  moor'n  I 
knaw."  This  was  not  very  compre- 
hensible ;  but  on  investigation  it  ap- 
peared that  what  Grace  had  upon  her 
lap  was  an  infallible  cure  for  deafness, 
of  such  a  simple  description  as  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  meanest 
purse.  Nothing  indeed  is  needed  but 
a  small  bit  of  board  and  a  packet  of 
stout  pins.  Every  morning  a  pin  is 
stuck  firmly  into  the  board  ;  the  pa- 
tient crosses  the  two  fore-fingers  and 
lays  them  over  the  pin,  saying  aloud, 
**  Lord,  deliver  me  from  ray  sins,'*  and 
at  the  same  moment  must  sneeze  vio- 
lently. The  first  day  this  is  a  simple 
matter  ;  but  on  the  next  day.  when 
there  are  two  pins  in  the  board,  two 
sneezes  must  be  produced,  the  next  day 
three,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  it  is  not  every- 
body who  is  able  to  sneeze  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  at  will,  the  difficultv 
in  which  poor  Grace  found  herself  is 
sure  to  arise  at  last.  Unhappily  this 
difficulty  is  fatal  to  the  remedy,  as 
Grace  discovered  in  the  end.  But  as 
she  is  too  just  to  blame  anybody  but 
herself  for  her  inability  to  carry  out 
the  conditions,  the  reputation  of  the 
cure  remains  as  high  as  ever. 

The  faith  which  grounds  itself  on 
such  remedies  as  these  is  of  course  tra- 
ditionary, to  be  classed  with  the  fancy 
that  the  herb  vervain  blesses  the  ground 
for  three  feet  round  the  spot  on  which 
it  grows,  or  that  the  best  of  all  reme- 
dies for  many  ailments  from  which 
children  suffer  is  a  blessed  shilling 
(that  is  to  say  one  taken  from  the  com- 
munion- plate)  tied  round  the  neck. 
Its  root  is  in  the  past.  It  was  grown 
and  watered  by  that  splendid  isolation 
which  left  Cornwall  during  whole  cen- 
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turies  untouched  by  the  thought  of  the 
rest  of  England,  a  mediseval  county 
when  all  the  others  had  become  mod- 
ern ;  and  it  flourishes  still,  a  wide- 
spreading  tree  of  superstition,  whose 
shadow  will  extend  far  and  wide  over 
the  West  Country  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
For  my  own  part  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  When  I  try  to  realize  how 
much  poorer  and  duller  life  will  be 
when  the  shutters  are  put  up  in  the 
cottage  of  the  White  Witch,  when  even 
the  cliildren  are  too  wise  to  stop  and 
turn  their  stockings  as  they  pass  the 
corner  where  the  pixies  are,  and  when 
by  night  or  day  no  one  is  afraid  to  cross 
the  river  valley  any  more,  I  find  myself 
dwelling  fondly  on  the  meimory  of  an 
old  man,  a  patient  of  mine  against  his 
will,  who  was  much  depressed  in  his 
last  illness  by  the  fear  that  it  might  not 
be  his  last.  It  was  my  bill  be  was 
afraid  of,  though  I  did  my  best  to  as- 
sure him  there  would  be  none  ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  dying  beyond 
any  possibility  of  recall  a  cunning  smile 
played  over  his  face  as  almost  with  his. 
last  breath  he  whispered,  **  Pve  done 
'ee  now.  Doctor,  b'aint  I?  'Ee  can't 
send'n  after  I  wheer  I  be  gooin*."  And 
so  the  old  man  put  out  on  his  voyage 
quite  happily,  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  got  for  nothing  all 
he  could,  up  to  the  very  last.  My  own 
hope  is  the  same.  I  have  dwelt  here 
many  years  and  have  learned  to  love 
the  follies  at  which  I  smiled  at  first. 
Year  by  year  they  pass  away.  The 
world  is  growing  wiser  ;  I  have  had 
my  pleasure  in  its  folly,  and  the  day  is 
coming  when  I  shall  be  presented  with 
the  bill.  But  as  my  years  are  declin- 
ing I  hope  that,  like  my  old  patient,  I 
may  escape  it  after  all  ;  and  I  hug  the 
knowledge  to  my  heart  that  no  one  can 
send  it  after  me  *'  wheer  I  be  gooin'." 
— Macmillan^s  Magazine, 
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Who  was  the  first  English  Poet- 
Laureate  ?  On  this  matter  the  literary 
doctors  differ.  Of  course  the  term 
*'  Poet-Laureate"  was  applied  to  poets 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
very  long  before  it  was  used  in  the 
Nxw  Swum.— Vol.  LXm.,  No.  1. 


sense  in  which  we  moderns  have  grown- 
accustomed  to  understand  it.  The 
poet  who  rose  above  the  ordinary  rut 
of  versifiers,  whose  work  seemed  likely 
to  secure  a  hearing  from  posterity  as 
well  as  from,  his  own  contemporaries,. 
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was  often  styled  a  '^  Laareato  Poet/' 
The  expression  occurs  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century ^  and  is  used  by 
Chaucer  in  the  *'  Canterbury  Tales.'* 
When  the  **  Clerk  of  Oxenford*'  is 
about  to  tell  the  story  of  the  patient 
Oriselda,  he  says  that  he  had  learned 
it  at  Padua,  from  Petrarch,  the  **  lau- 
reate poete."  But  this  phrase,  no 
doubt,  merely  referred  to  the  famous 
crowning  of  Petrarch  at  Kome  as  Poet- 
Laureate,  as  tradition  affirmed  that 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned 
there  before  him.  A  royal  author, 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century — a  period  when 
royal  authors  were  not  quite  so  com- 
mon as  they  are  nowadays — uses  the 
same  phrase  in  reference  to  Chaucer 
himself  and  to  Gower.  In  his  poem  of 
the  **  King's  Quhair"  (that  is,  **The 
King's  ..Little  Book"),  he  speaks  of 
these  two  as  his  "  maisters  dear"  : — 


"  Saperlative  as  poetes  laureate 
Id  rhetoriqae  and  eloquence  ornate. 


ft 


The  royal  criticism  is  somewhat  indis- 
criminate. Gower,  that  worthy  but  ex- 
ceedingly long-winded  old  verse-pro- 
ducer, is  no  doubt  valuable  to  the  phi- 
lologer  and  to  the  antiquarian,  but  as  a 
poet  he  is  naught.  Yet  he  has  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  the  gayety  of 
English  readers,  for  did  he  not  induce 
Mr.  Russell  Lowell  to  write  of  him  : — 

*'  As  yon  slip  to  and  fro  on  the  frozen  levels 
of  his  verse,  which  give  no  foothold  to  the 
mind,  aa  your  nervous  ear  awaits  the  inevita- 
ble recurrence  of  his  rhyme,  regularly  perti- 
nacious as  the  tick  of  an  eight  day  clock  and 
reminding  you  of  Wordsworth*s 

'  Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 
The  hard,  dry,  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray,' 

you  learn  to  dread,  almost  to  respect,  the 
powers  of  this  indefatieable  man.  .  .  .  Ton 
cannot  escape  him.  Dip  in  at  the  middte  or 
at  the  end,  dodge  back  to  the  beginning,  the 
patient  old  man  is  there  to  take  you  by  the 
button  and  go  on  with  his  impsrturbable  nar- 
rative. .  .  .  Gower  had  no  notion  of  the  uses 
of  rhyme  except  as  a  kiud  of  crease  at  the  end 
of  every  eighth  syllable,  where  the  verse  was 
to  be  folded  over  again  into  another  layer. 
He  says,  for  example — 

*'  '  This  maiden  Canacee  was  hight. 
Both  in  the  day  and  eke  by  night,' 

as  if  people  commonly  changed  their  names 
at  dark.  " 

Thus  this  **  superlative  laureate*'  has 
not  wholly  lived  in  vain. 


But  there  was  another,  and  a  slight- 
ly more  formal  way  in  which  the  term 
*'  Poet- Laureate'*  was  used.  Skill  in 
the  production  of  artificial  Latin  verse 
is  not  even  now  without  some  slight 
reward  at  the  Universities  ;  in  earlier 
times,  if  it  were  joined  with  some  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  it 
could  command  a  special  degree  of  its 
own.  The  man  who  excelled  in  it,  who 
could  write  in  praise  of  his  University, 
or  produce  his  hundred  lines  on  aii^ 
other  topic  acceptable  to  the  authori- 
ties, might  receive  the  degree  of  *'  poet  a 
laureutiis.'*  Thus  we  find  Caxton,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  translations 
from  the  French,  speaking  of  **  Mayster 
John  Skelton,  late  created  poete  lau- 
reate." This  Skelton,  a  learned  man, 
whose  work  belongs  to  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VllL,  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  proud  of  his 
title  as  Poet-Ijaureateof  the  University 
of  Oxford  ;  and,  indeed,  he  held  the 
degree  from  Cambridge  as  well.  He 
heads  his  Latin  verses  with  the  title 
'•  Poeta  Skelton  Laureatus,"  and  in 
one  of  his  English  ])ieces  he  says  : — 


(( 


A  kyng  to  me  rnvn  habyte  gave, 
At  Ozforth,  the  Universyte, 
Avannced  I  was  to  that  degre  ; 
By  hole  consent  of  theyr  senate, 
I  was  made  poet  lawreate.'* 


But  what  an  extraordinary  laureate  he 
was.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
his  Latin  verse,  his  English  writings 
are  not  above  doggerel,  though  he  is 
full  of  vigor  and  coarse  humor.  Ilis 
attacks  on  Wolsey,  when  the  Cardinal 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  show 
both  that  Skelton  was  above  fear,  and 
that  it  was  no  duty  of  the  Laureate  in 
his  time  to  seek  for  favor  at  Court. 
This  *'  poeta  laureatus''  has  thus  de- 
scribed his  own  poetical  style  : — 

"  For  though  my  rime  be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
Rudely  raine-beaten, 
Rusty  and  mooth-eaten, 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  some  pith." 

Pith  ?  yes  ;  poetry  ?  no.  Skelton  has 
no  idea  of  literary  form,  though  there 
is  one  little  piece  of  his  for  which,  even 
on  the  literary  side,  a  good  word  may 
be  said.  But  Skelton's  Works,  like 
Gower's,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
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shelves  of  the  aniiqaariansy  not  quite 
so  deservedly  as  Gower's. 

All  this,  however,  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Laureateship  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  We  pass 
from  these  early  writers,  and  come 
to  what  the  last  English  Laureate  has 
styled  ''the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizaheth."  Here  the  title  begins  to 
show  itself  in  something  imperfectly 
approaching  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
afterward  understood.  There  are  first 
two  or  three  writers  who  may  be  called 
vague,  shadowy  Laureates,  connected 
with  the  Court  in  a  fashion,  but  with 
no  definitely  fixed  official  position.  Of 
these  vague  Laureates,  the  first  is  one 
of  the  greatest  names  in  English  poe- 
try. It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of 
Spenser  as  Poet-Laureate  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  there  are  those  who  do 
so  ;  but  strict  criticism  cannot  allow 
the  claim.  It  is  true  that  Spenser  be- 
came a  courtier,  and  flattered  the  Queen 
in  the  extraordinarily  exaggerated  style 
of  the  time,  and  that  when  he  dedicat- 
ed the  first  three  books  of  the  '*  Faery 
Queen''  to  Elizabeth  she  gave  him  a 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  It  is  true  also 
that  Spenser  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
wearer  of  the  laurel-leaf.  In  one  of 
(he  sonnets  to  the  lady  who  was  to  be- 
come his  wife,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Laarel  Leaf,  which  yon  this  day  do 
wear. 
Gives  me  great  hope  of  yonr  relenting 
Mind  ; 
For  since  it  is  the  Badge  which  I  do  bear, 
Yon,  bearing  it,  do  seem  to  me  inclin'd." 

But  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  formal  reference  to  the  laurel  as 
the  poet's  special  tree.  No  such  office 
as  that  of  Poet- Laureate,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  existed  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  few  poets  who  have  flattered  a  sov- 
ereign have  had  such  bitter  experience 
of  the  fickleness  and  cruelty  of  a  Court 
as  Spenser.  Like  some  of  his  more 
formally  appointed  successors,  he  was 
indeed  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Yes  ;  but  he  had  died  of  starvation. 

Passing  over  the  second  name  in  this 
vague  list—the  name  of  Samuel  Dan- 
iel, a  very  worthy  writer  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  but  of  whose  so-called  Lau- 
reateship literary  anecdote  has  nothing 
to  say — the  third  shadowy  Laureate  is 
no  less  a  man  than  Ben  Jonson.     In 


his  case,  the  vague  office  is  already  be- 
coming a  little  less  vague,  for  he  re- 
ceived from  James  I.  royal  letters 
patent  appointing  him  to  the  post,  with 
a  salary  of  100  marks  a  year.  But  as 
Ben  thought  this  salary  too  low,  he 
wrote  in  rhyme,  **  The  Humble  Peti- 
tion of  Poor  Ben,"  praying  King 
Charles,  the  *'  best  of  monarchs,  mas- 
ters, men,*'  to  let  the  marks  be  changed 
into  pounds.  The  appeal  was  success- 
ful, and  to  the  £100  was  added  a 
yearly  grant  of  a  tierce  of  Canary,  the 
wine  Jonson  loved  best.  This  wine 
was  to  come  from  the  King's  stores  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the 
poet  at  such  time  as  he  might  wish  it. 
lie  was  made  City-chronologer  too, 
with  another  salary  of  100  nobles  a 
year.  All  this  was  not  bad  for  a  man 
who  had  started  in  life  as  a  bricklayer. 
Jonson  is  the  only  Poet-Laureate  who, 
in  his  own  words,  was  *'  brought  near 
the  gallows,"  for  he  fought  a  duel  with 
a  fellow-actor,  and,  though  he  was 
badly  wounded  himself,  he  killed  his 
man.  In  one  respect  Jonson  resem- 
bled, or  rather  excelled  the  first  great 
real  Laureate,  Dryden  ;  for  he  changed 
his  religion  twice,  from  Protestantism 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
then  back  to  Protestantism  again.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  return  to  his  first 
faith,  he  is  reported  to  have  drained  the 
whole  chalice  of  wine  at  the  Sacrament, 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
pentance. Ben  was  always  very  fond 
of  wine. 

What  was  Jonson 's  work  as  so-called 
Poet- Laureate  at  the  Courts  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  ?  As  Court  Poet  it  was 
not  his  business  to  write  odes  for  royal 
birthdays  or  marriages ;  but  he  produced 
a  large  number  of  masks,  splendid  en- 
tertainments in  which  magnificent  sce- 
nery, music,  dancing,  songs,  and  the 
poet's  wit  and  invention  combined  in 
flattery  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Court. 
These  things  were  not  generally  left  to 
be  represented  bv  professional  actors  ; 
the  parts  wore  taken  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Court,  and  of  course 
the  pieces  were  not  performed  at  the 
piiblic  theatres.  They  were  for  the 
J^ing's  palaces  or  the  houses  of  the 
great.  It  was  fashionable  in  those 
days  to  be  servile  to  Royalty,  and  it 
made  no  difference  to  the  courtly  writer 
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whether  the  sovereign  happened  to  be 
a  woman  like  Elizabeth  or  a  man  like 
James. 

With  Jonson,  the  shadowy  line  of 
Laureates  comes  to  an  end,  but  many 
years  passed  before  the  real  line  began. 
The  great  Civil  War  came  in  the  way, 
and  Court  masks  and  melodies  were 
things  of  the  past.  The  imagination 
refuses  to  conceive  the  Puritan  repub- 
lican Milton  acting  as  Court  minstrel 
to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell.  Milton  might,  out  of  his 
own  heart  and  belief,  address  a  sonnet 
to  **  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men," 
but  it  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  offi- 
cial and  pensioned  celebrations.  The 
strict  line  of  Laureates  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  with  the  obligatory 
official  duties  from  which  the  poet  was 
hardly  released  till  Wordsworth  was 
appointed  in  1843,  dates  from  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  IF. 

Of  the  first  Laureate  in  this  strictly 
official  line.  Sir  William  Davenant, 
there  is,  as  Laureate,  nothing  to  be 
said.  His  successor  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man.  The  first  great  Poet-Lau- 
reate— and  if  we  omit  the  **  shadowy" 
Spenser  and  Jonson,  only  three  great 
English  poets  have  been  Laureates  from 
the  time  when  the  office  was  founded 
in  IGGO  till  the  death  of  Tennyson  in 
1892 — was  Dryden.  Dryden's  place  in 
English  poetry  is  a  high  one  ;  but  what 
is  there  specially  to  be  said  of  him  as 
the  Laureate  Poet  ?    It  can  only  be  re- 

Slied  that,  great  as  his  name  is  in  other 
epartments,  as  Laureate  it  is  little 
more  than  a  pitiable  one.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  rather  curious  to  remember 
that  the  Laureate  of  Charles  IL  had 
gained  his  first  poetical  success  by  his 
metrical  praise  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
At  the  Restoration,  however,  Dryden 
at  once  changed  his  tune  and  had  a 
new  song  to  sing.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  real  insin- 
cerity in  this.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  on  the  Restoration,  Dryden  wel- 
comed Charles  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
exaggerated  flattery,  going  so  far  in  ab- 
surdity as  to  say  that  the  whiteness  of 
the  cliffs  at  Dover  (where  Charles  land- 
ed) was  a  sign  of  England's  repentance 
and  sorrow.  Dryden  burned  his  liter- 
ary incense  again  at  the  Coronation  in 
the  same  exceedingly  wasteful  manner. 


This  was  laying  a  foundation  for  Court 
favor  ;  and  as  the  King  liked  the  poet's 

Elays,  and  Dryden  had  powerful  friends, 
is  succession  to  the  post  of  Laureate 
was  natural  enough.  Davenant  held 
the  office  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
reign  ;  two  years  were  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  office  was  filled  up,  and  then 
Dryden  stepped  in.  Things  began 
pleasantly  for  him,  for  in  addition  to 
his  annual  £200,  he  was  paid  £400  for 
the  arrears  of  the  two  years  during 
which  the  office  had  been  vacant,  and 
these  sums  of  money  were  of  course  far 
more  valuable  then  than  they  are  now. 
But  this  cheerful  state  of  matters  did 
not  last.  The  King  did,  at  some  un- 
known date,  grant  Dryden  another 
£100  a  year,  but  the  Treasury  was  too 
often  in  a  crazy  condition,  and  all  his 
payments  fell  into  arrears.  For  so  long 
a  period  as  four  years  he  did  not  receive 
a  penny.  Ilis  complaints  were  very 
urgent  and  bitter.  They  may  have 
been  natural  enough,  but  there  seems 
a  want  of  manliness  about  them.  In 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  plays  Dryden 
says  that  he  subsists  wholly  by  the 
King's  bounty  ;  rather  a  humiliating, 
and,  of  course,  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. He  continued  to  flatter  Charles 
in  his  plays,  and  when  the  King  ended 
his  **  unconscionable"  delay  in  dying, 
the  Laureate  duly  came  forward  with 
the  official  lamentation.  Dryden,  who 
had  been  so  bitterly  reproaching  the 
Government  for  their  failure  to  jmy 
him  his  pensions,  now,  of  course,  dis- 
covers that  Charles  was  the  **  great  en- 
conrager  of  arts.'*  Yet,  even  in  this 
utterly  extravagant  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  Chailes  II. — for 
Dryden  does  not  hesitate  to  compare 
Charles  to  the  King  of  kings — he  can- 
not quite  keep  those  unfortunate  pen- 
sions out  of  his  verse.  He  tells  how 
the  Muses  (his  own  among  them)  had 
greeted  the  King's  return  : — 

'*  And  snoh  a  plenteons  crop  they  bore, 
Of  parest  and  well- winnowed  grain 

As  Britain  never  knew  before  : 
Though  liille  was  their  hire  avd  light  their  gain. 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw  : 
Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sung  and  flew, 
Like  birds  of  Paradise  that  lived  on  morning 

dew. 
Oh,  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 
The  pension  of  a  Prince's  praise  is  great. 
Live  then,  thou  great  enconrager  of  arts, 
Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts.*' 
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Charles  was  not  without  a  sense  of 
hamor^  and  it  is  jnst  as  well  that  he 
was  unable  to  read  this. 

And  now  Drjden  was  Laureate  to  a 
new  king.  It  decidedly  seems  a  little 
unfortunate  that  as  Dryden  changed 
his  politics  when  Charles  II.  came 
back,  so  he  changed  his  religion  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  James  II.  succeed- 
ed his  brother.  Charity  must  make 
the  best  of  this  that  it  can.  The  ex- 
travagant ode  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king  had  equally  extravagant  praises 
for  the  new  one.  But  how  did  James 
show  his  gratitude  ?  He  would  not 
renew  the  £100  pension  which  Charles 
had  given  to  Dryden,  and  he  was  mean 
enough  to  cut  off  the  butt  of  Canary 
wliich  Ben  Jonson  had  obtained  for 
the  Laureateship.  The  special  salary 
of  the  otfice  was  of  course  paid.  But 
Dryden  soon  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
and  then  the  extra  £100,  with  its  ar- 
rears, was  restored  to  him.  This  is 
not  quite  pleasant.  The  poet's  for- 
tune, however,  was  not  to  last  long. 
There  could  not  be  a  Popish  Laureate 
when  William  of  Orange  had  driven 
out  James.  Dryden  had  to  go.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset,  when  com- 
pelled to  remove  Dryden  from  his  post, 
acted  most  generously  to  him  from  his 
own  purse  ;  yet  Dryden  was  always 
complaining  of  injustice,  and  in  this 
matter  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  very 
far  from  an  edifying  one.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  first  great  English  Lau- 
reateship. It  is  in  no  w-  y  a  very  dig- 
nified story  ;  and  those  who  think  most 
higlily  of  Dryden's  poetical  genius 
could  wish  that  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  laureateship  at  all. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  shed 
tears  over  Dryden,  but  if  we  admit  that 
there  was  some  tragedy  in  his  career  as 
Court  poet,  we  are  now  on  the  high 
road  of  comedy  with  his  successors. 
Wo  leave  a  great  writer,  and  come  to  a 
dismal  procession  of  poetasters,  a  dreary 
succession  of  wretched  scribblers.  And 
the  first  name  in  this  almost  contempti- 
ble list  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Shadwell.  This 
was  the  man  whom  William  IIL  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Though,  indeed, 
the  i)oor  king  was  forced  to  it,  for  the 
Court  poet  must  now  be  a  Whig,  and 
this  WHS  the  best  Whig  at  hand.  The 
appointment  was  made  entirely  for  po- 


litical reasons.  The  only  atom  of  lit- 
erary interest  about  it  is  that  Shadwell 
had  been  one  of  Dryden*8  bitterest  op- 
ponents, and  that  the  great  Laureate 
must  have  felt  an  additional  mortifica- 
tion when  he  was  pushed  out  of  his 
place  by  a  man  whom  he  had  crushed 
by  his  overwhelming  satire  years  be- 
fore. The  second  of  these  tedious 
drivellers  was  one  Xahum  Tate,  a  man 
whose  **  New  Version  of  the  Psalms'* 
(done  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Brady) 
has  saddened  generations  of  church- 
goers. Here  is  the  **  Grand  Chorus" 
of  one  of  poor  Tate's  official  odes  : — 

**  Happy,  bappy,  past  expressing, 
Britain,  if  thou  knowest  thy  blessing  ; 
Home-bred  discord  ne*er  alarm  thee. 
Other  misohief  cannot  harm  thee. 
Happy,  if  thou  knowest  thy  blessing, 
^<^PP7>  bappy,  past  expressing." 

And  thts  is  the  best  Tate  could  do 
for  Queen  Anne  on  New  Year's  day 
1703  :— 

**  Sound  thy  loudest  Trumpet,  Fame, 
The  joyful  Jublilee  proclaim, 
Through  Europe's  sighing  plains 

And  nations  long  opprest ; 
TeU  'em  Britain's  Anna  reigns, 
Britannia's  Anna  reigns,    and  £urope  shall 
have  rest." 

Fame  no  doubt  did  '*  tell  'em,*'  as 
the  Ijaureate  elegantly  phrases  it ;  but 
the  nations  knew  far  too  much  to  pay 
any  attention.  The  battle  of  Blen- 
heim was  fought  the  next  year. 

This  poor  creature  Tate  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  laureateship  when  the 
Hanoverians  came  in.  He  died  in 
1717,  in  the  Mint,  where  he  had  gone 
to  seek  shelter  from  extreme  poverty. 
The  next  of  the  sorrowful  company  is 
Nicholas  Howe,  a  dramatist,  and  of 
course  a  Whig.  Of  him  as  Laureate 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said, 
unless  it  be  to  contrast  his  almost  se- 
cret burial  in  the  Abbey  with  thefamons 
funeral  of  Tennyson.  A  London  news- 
paper of  December  27,  1718,  wrote  : 

'*  Yesterday  was  Se'  night,  at  Night,  the 
corps  of  the  late  Nicholas  Rowe,  Esq.,  late 
king's  Poet  Laureat,  was  carried  from  Exeter 
Exchange  by  the  Company  of  Upholsterers, 
and  privately  interr'd  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
among  those  of  the  Poets,  and  close  by  the 
side  of  Old  Parr,  who  was  152  years  of  age 
when  he  dyed.  The  Bishop  of  Bochester  per- 
formed the  funeral  service,  because  they  were 
school  fellows  at  Westminster  School,  when 
Dr.  Bosby  was  then  precentor." 
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One  specimen  of  Rowe's  official  work 
will  do.  He  begs  the  new  year,  1716, 
to— 

"  See  thy  George,  for  this  is  he  ! 
On  his  right  hand  waiting  free, 
Britain  and  fair  liberty  : 
Every  good  is  in  his  face. 
Every  open  honest  grace. 
Thoa  great  Plantagenet !    immortal    be  thy 
race." 

**  Thou  great  Plantagenet"  is  good. 

There  are  no  words  to  be  said  of  the 
twelve  years^  laureateship  of  Rowers 
successor,  the  very  deeply  buried  Rev. 
Laurence  Eusden.  Because  George  I. 
died  before  he  got  to  OsuabrQck,  this 
wonderful  Laureate  contrives  to  com- 

£are  the  heavy  old  Hanoverian  to 
[oses.  We  come  to  CoUey  Cibber. 
But  first  a  curious  little  incident  comes 
in,  just  to  give  a  touch  of  quaintness 
and  oddity  to  the  very  melancholy  busi- 
ness which  the  laureateship  had  now 
become.  Dr.  Johnson's  wretched  friend, 
Richard  Savage — wretched  through  his 
own  faults  and  dissipations — was  in  his 
chronic  state  of  destitution,  and  the 
vacant  office  was  a  great  temptation  to 
him.  When  Eusden  died,  Savage  ex- 
erted himself  so  eagerly  to  get  the  post 
that  George  If.  actually  promised  it  to 
him,  but  the  king  found  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  word.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain insisted  on  having  Gibber. 
Then  Savage  did  a  rather  odd  thing. 
As  he  could  not  be  the  King's  Lau- 
reate, he  resolved  that  he  would  be  the 
Queen's.  He  wrote  some  verses  on  the 
Queen's  birthday.  Caroline  replied 
that  he  might  do  the  same  every  year 
if  he  liked,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
yearly  present  of  fifty  pounds.  Savage 
chose  for  himself  the  eccentric  title  of 
**  Volunteer  Laureate."  •  Cibber  very 
justly  told  him  that  the  title  of  Lau- 
reate was  a  mark  of  honor  granted  by 
the  King,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  assume  it  for  himself.  Savage 
might,  in  fact,  just  as  well  stvle  himself 
"Volunteer  Lord,"  or  *  Volunteer 
Baronet."  But  Savage  cared  nothing 
for  this,  and  till  the  Queen  died,  seven 
years  later,  he  remained  (in  his  own 
estimation)  Volunteer  Laureate,  pro- 
duced his  yearly  verses,  and  pocketed 
his  yearly  present. 

Colley  Cibber,  a  man  of  somewhat 
higher  mark  than  his  four  immediate 
predecessors,  was  one  of  the  too  numer- 


ous laureates  selected,  not  for  their 
poetry,  but  for  their  politics.  Of 
course  such  selections  were  practically 
unavoidable.  Cibber  has  his  impor 
lance  for  the  historian  of  the  stHge  ; 
as  Laureate  he  is  only  interesting  for 
what  two  far  greater  men  than  himself 
--Pope  and  Johnson — had  to  say  about 
him.  Pope,  who,  very  unjustly,  in 
later  years  made  Cibber  the  King  of 
Dunces  in  the  second  form  of  the 
**  Dunciad,"  had  his  fling  at  Cibber  as 
soon  as  he  was  spoken  of  for  the  lau- 
reateship :— 

"  Great  George,  snoh  servants  since  thou  well 
oanst  laok. 
Oh  I  save  the  salary,  and  drink  the  sack. " 

Pope  kept  pegging  away  against  poor 
Cibber.  A  poor  Wiltshire  laborer 
named  Duck  had  written  some  verses, 
and  the  Queen,  wisely  or  not,  had 
granted  him  a  house  and  an  annuity. 
So  Pope  produced  his  epigram  On  the 
Candidates  for  the  Laurel — 

*'  Shall  royal  praise  be  rhym'd   by  such  a 

ribald 
As  fopling  Gibber  or  attorney  Tibbald  ? 
Let's  rather  wait  one  year  for  better  Inck  : 
One  year  may  make  a   singing  Swan   of 

Duck." 

Cibber  himself  tells  us  that  Pope 
wrote  the  following  epigram  on  the  ap- 
pointment : — 

*'  In  merry  Old  England,  it  was  once  a  Rnle. 
The  King  had  his  Poet,  and  also  his  Fool. 
Bat  now  we're  so  frugal,  I'd  have  you  to 

know  it. 
That  Gibber  can  serve  both  for  Fool  and  for 

Poet." 

Once  again  Pope  returns  to  the 
charge,  in  very  poor  rhyme  : — 

**  Tell,  if  yoa  can,  which  did  the  worse, 
Galigala  or  Grafton's  Grace  V 
Thai  made  a  Gonsal  of  a  horse, 
And  this  a  Laureate  of  an  ass." 

This  is  rather  poor  fooling.  Cib- 
ber's  Laureateship  only  becomes  at  all 
entertaining  when  we  come  to  what 
Dr.  Johnson  has  to  say  about  it.  ''  Col 
ley  Cibber,  sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead,"  Johnson  once  remarked  to 
Boswell,  and  Johnson*s  decision  on  such 
a  matter  is  conclusive,  for  if  a  man  was  a 
blockhead,  Johnson  was  never  shy  of 
telling  him  so.  But  if  Cibber  was  by 
no  means  a  blockhead,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  ideal  Poet-Laureate.  His 
odes  are  simply  stupid,  and  his  friends 
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adopted  a  very  poor  line  of  defence, 
when  they  asserted  that  Cibber  delib- 
erately meant  them  to  bo  so.  Johnson 
knew  better  :— 

*'  Hid  friends  gave  out  that  he  intended  his 
birthday  Odes  should  be  bad  ;  bat  it  was  not 
the  case,  sir  ;  for  he  kept  them  many  months 
by  him,  and  a  few  years  before  he  died,  he 
showed  me  one  of  them,  with  great  solicitude 
to  render  it  as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I  made 
some  corrections,  to  which  he  was  not  very 
willing  to  consent.  I  remember  the  following 
conplet  in  allusion  to  the  King  and  himself  : 

'  Perch'd  on  the  eagle's  soaring  wing, 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.* 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous 
tale  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's  wing, 
and  he  had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.*' 

And  again  Johnson  says  : — 

**  I  remember  when  he  [Cibber J  brought 
roe  one  of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it, 
I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would 
not  let  him  read  it  to  the  end,  so  little  re- 
spect had  I  for  that  great  man,'  * 

It  is  very  amusing  to  picture  John- 
son in  company  with  Cibber,  correct- 
ing a  birthday  ode  in  praise  of  George 
II.,  a  king  for  whom  Johnson  never 
had  a  good  word  to  say  ;  against  whom, 
indeed,  in  conversation,  he,  as  Boswcll 
tells  us,  at  times,  **  roared  with  pro- 
digious violence."  And  in  fact  John- 
son liad  his  own  epigram  on  both  King 
and  Laureate  :— 

"  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain. 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign  ; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Cibber  sing  ; 
For  Nature  form'd  the  Poet  for  the  King." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Cibber  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  his  odicial  capacity.  He  is 
celebrating  the  King's  birthday  : — 

*'  With  Song,  ye  Britons,  lead  the  day  ! 

Sing  !      Sing  the   Morn,    that  gave  him 
Breath, 
Whose  Virtues  never  shall  decay. 
No,  never,  never  taste  of  Death.' ' 

This  of  George  II.  ! 

And  when  New  Year's  Day  1731 
comes  round,  Mr.  Cibber,  **  Servant  to 
His  Majesty,"  reflects  as  follows  :  — 

''  Britannia,  pleas* d,  looks  round  her  Realms 
to  see 

Such  various  Oaases  of  Felicity  ! 

To  Glorious  War,  more  Glorious  Peace  suc- 
ceeds, 

(For  most  we  Triumph,  when  the  Farmer 
feeds)." 

**  When  the  Farmer  feeds"  !    This 


is  the  way  poetry  expresses  itself  in  the 
hands  of  a  Golley  Cibber. 

The  dreary  line  of  mediocrities  was 
destined  to  be  continued,  though  on 
the  death  of  Cibber,  there  was,  for  a 
moment,  a  chance  of  something  better. 
The  post  was  offered  to  Gray.  Under 
the  Georges,  the  oflice  was  held  to  im- 
ply an  Ode  on  the  New  Year,  and  an 
Ode  on  the  King's  birthday.  This  is 
what  Cow  per  scornfully  alludes  to  when 
he  says  of  kings  and  their  laureates 
that 

"  While  they  live,  the  courtly  laureate  pays 
His  quit-rent  ode,  his  pepper-corn  of  praise." 

Gray  was  told  that  if  he  would  accept 
the  office,  he  mi&rht  leave  all  this  an- 
nual drudgery  alone.  But  Gray  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Laureate- 
ship  on  any  terms.  He  refused  con- 
temptuously : — 

"  Though  I  well  know  the  bland  emollient 
saponaceous  qualities  both  of  sack  and  silver, 
yet  if  any  great  man  would  say  to  me,  *  I 
make  you  BAt  catcher  to  His  Majesty,  with  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year  and  two  butts  of  the 
best  Malaga  ;  and  though  it  has  been  usual  to 
catch  a  mouse  or  two,  for  form's  sake,  in 
public  once  a  year,  yet  to  you.  sir,  we  shall 
not  stand  upon  these  things,'  I  cannot  say  I 
should  jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  they  would  drop 
the  very  name  of  the  office  and  call  me  Sine- 
cure to  the  King's  Majesty,  1  should  still  feel 
a  little  awkward,  and  think  everybody  1  saw 
smelt  a  rat  abont  me  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
blame  any  one  else  that  has  not  the  same  sen- 
sations :  for  my  part  I  would  rather  be  sei- 
geant-trumpeter  or  pin  maker  to  the  palace. 
Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may 
accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the 
thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  had  any 
credit.  Eowe  was,  I  think,  the  Inst  man  of 
character  that  had  it.  .  .  .  Eunden  was  a 
person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth,  though  at 
last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson.  Dry  den 
was  as  disgraceful  to  the  office,  from  his  char- 
acter, as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have  been 
from  his  verses.  The  offioe  itself  has  always 
humbled  the  professor  hitherto  (even  in  an 
age  when  kings  were  somebody),  if  he  were  a 
poor  writer  by  making  him  more  conspiou- 
ous.  and  if  he  were  a  good  one  by  setting 
him  at  war  with  the  little  fry  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, for  there  are  poets  little  enough  to 
envy  even  a  Poet  Laureate.  '* 

As  Gray  declined  the  job,  destiny 
called  in  a  Mr.  William  Whitehead. 
Though  Gray  had  been  told  that  he 
might  make  the  office  a  sinecure,  White-, 
head  was  informed  that  the  taskwork 
must  be  performed.  Gray's  friend. 
Mason,  advised  Whitehead  to  do  the 
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work  by  deputy  ;  there  were  plenty  of 
needy  poets,  he  said,  who  would  be 
plad  of  a  few  odd  guineas.  But  White- 
head plodded  through  the  business 
himself.  Of  course,  his  productions 
are  worthless ;  the  strain  of  these 
things  is  nonsensical  beyond  endur- 
ance. A  man  who  insists  on  saying 
that  because  the  4th  of  June  is  the 
birthday  of  George  III.,  the  zephyrs, 
therefore,  rise  from  laughing  fields,  the 
warbling  larks  and  wood-birds  wake 
their  tuneful  throats,  the  streams  mur- 
mur, the  flocks  that  rove  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  and  the  herds  that  play 
through  the  meadows,  all  agree  to  pro- 
claim that  this  is  really  Nature's  holi- 
day— well,  a  man  who  can  say  all  this, 
is,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Habakkuk,  capa- 
ble of  anything.  Whitehead  got  his 
Laureateship  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  then  Lord  Chamberlain. 
He  writes  : — 

"  The  following  fact  is  trae. 
From  nobler  names,  and  great  in  each  degree, 
The  pensioned  laurel  has  devolv'd  to  me. 
To  me,  ye  bards  ;  and  what  you'll  scarce  con- 
ceive, 
Or»  at  the  best,  unwillingly  believe. 
Kowe'er  unworthily  I  wear  the  crown. 
Unasked  it  came,  and  from  a  hand  unknown." 

*'  A  hand  unknown  ;"  yes,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  can  hardly  have  known 
what  he  was  doing.  There  is  a  touch 
of  humor  in  Whitehead  when  he  says 
he  did  not  ask  the  office,  lie  went  on 
producing  his  annual  twaddle  for  near- 
ly thirty  years.  Among  his  verses  is  a 
little  piece  entitled:  *' A  Pathetic 
Apology  for  all  Laureats,  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  to  Come  ;*'  a  poor  little  pro- 
duction, but  showing  that  even  White- 
head had  some  jscorn  for  the  trade 
which  he  plied. 

From  Whitehead  to  Warton.  W^ar- 
ton,  of  course,  is  not  a  man  to  he  de- 
spised :  but  his  Laureateship  is  only  an 
amusing  episode  at  the  end  of  his 
career.  II is  real  work  was  historical 
and  critical,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  annual  turning  out  of  mechani- 
cal odes.  But  there  is  some  entertain- 
ment about  Laureate  Warton.  To  be- 
gin with,  Warton  had  been  doing  the 
jobs  of  the  office  long  before  he  actu- 
ally poc;s08sed  it.  When  George  II.'s 
foolish  son,  the  Prince  ''f  Wales,  died 
in  1751,  Warton  broke  out  into  metri- 
cal cant  about  a  nation^s  tears,  the  fact 


being  that  the  nation  did  not  shed,  or 
affect  to  shed,  the  most  perfunctory 
tear  on  this  particular  occasion.  There 
was  a  rhymester  who  knew  far  better 
what  the  nation  thought  : — 

*'  Here  lies  Prince  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead  : 
Had  it  been  his  Father, 
I  had  mach  rather  ; 
Had  it  been  his  Brother, 
Sooner  than  any  other  ; 
Had  it  been  his  Sister, 
There's  no  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
Best  of  all  for  the  Nation  : 
Bat  since  its  only  Fred, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  never  be- 
came Poet- Laureate. 

Warton,  however,  did,  and  he  is 
ready  to  atford  us  another  few  minutes* 
diversion.  The*'  Rolliad**  is  not  much 
remembered  now,  and  it  hardly  has 
much  claim  on  remembrance.  But 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Whitehead  died,  it  gained  for  itself  a 
very  fair  share  of  popularity.  Its  au- 
thors produced  a  series  of  mock  odes, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  possible  can- 
didates for  the  laureateship.  They 
thus  prefaced  their  work  : — 

**  In  order  to  administer  strict  and  impar- 
tial jnstice  to  the  nnmerons  Candidates  for 
the  vacant  Poet-Laureateship,  many  of  whom 
are  of  illustrious  birth,  and  high  character  : 
Ijotioe  is  hereby  gi^en,  that  the  same  form 
will  be  attended  to  in  receiving  the  names  of 
the  said  Candidates,  which  is  invariably  ob- 
seryed  in  registering  the  Court  Dancers.  .  .  . 
Each  Candidate  is  expected  to  deliver  in  a 
Probationary  Birlh-Day  Ode,  with  his  name, 
and  also  personally  to  appear  on  a  future  day, 
to  recite  the  same  before  such  literary  judges 
as  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  his  wisdom,  may 
appoint." 

The  candidates  duly  appear ;  men 
mostly  forgotten  nowadays.  The  vote 
fell  for  Warton,  and  so  **  a  little,  thick, 
squat,  red-faced  man  .  .  .  presented 
a  piece  of  paper  for  the  royal  accepta- 
tion," setting  forth,  **  that  the  petition- 
er, Mr.  Thomas,  had  been  many  years  a 
maker  of  poetry,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Sad- 
ler, the  pastry-cook  of  Oxford,  and 
some  other  credible  witnesses  could  well 
evince.  .  .  .  That  he  had  entered  the 
list,*'  and  so  forth.  The  election  was 
confirmed.  There  is  much  feeble  fool- 
ing in  the  **  Rolliad,'*  but  the  story  of 
the  laureateship  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  is  such    an    exceedingly   dreary 
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afTair  that  the  slightest  relief  is  wel- 
cnnie. 

VVarton  himself,  however,  as  Lau- 
reate, affords  far  better  fun  than  all 
Itis  critics.  Listen  to  this  man.  Here 
lie  is  on  one  of  the  King's  birthdays  : — 

"  Ah  when  the  demon  of  the  summer  storm 
Walks  forth  the  noontide  landscape  to  de- 
form, 
Dark  grows  the  vale,  and  dark  the  distant 
grove. 
And  thick  the  bolts  of  angry  Jove 
Athwart  the  wat'ry  welkin  tide. 
And  streams  the  ariel  torrent  far  and  wide.*' 

Well,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  Why, 
demons  go  about  deforming  the  land- 
scape and  making  themselves  generally 
objectionable,  simply  becai  se  an  old 
man,  who  happened  to  be  a  king,  was 
unwell ;  and  when  the  old  man  gets 
better,  the  demons  retreat  to  their 
proper  department,  which  in  common 
decency  they  ought  never  to  have  left. 
It  is  painful  to  see  demons  wandering 
about  in  this  vague  and  evidently  use- 
less manner.  Enough  of  Warton  as 
Laureate. 

We  come  now  to  what  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  tit-bit  in  this  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  rhymesters, 
for  we  have  arrived  at  Mr.  Ilenry 
James  Pye.  This  poor  man  only  hangs 
on  to  memory  because  Byron  was  un- 
kind enough  to  mention  him.  Byron, 
angry  with  the  EtUnhurgh  Eeview  for 
its  ciiticism  of  his  juvenile  poems,  re- 
plied with  his  ""  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.''  In  response  to 
mere  verbal  criticism  he  wrote  : — 

"  'Bat  hold  ! '    exclaimed  a  friend — *  here's 

some  neglect  : 
This — that—  and  t'other  lino  8eem  incorrect.' 
What   then  V   the  self  same  blander  Pope 

has  got. 
And  careless  Dryden— '  Ay.    bat    Pye  has 

not : ' 
Indeed  !    'tis    granted,     faith  ! — bat    what 

care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with 

Pye." 

And  again,  in  his  **  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," Bvron  makes  the  ghost  of 
George  Ilf.  exclaim,  when  Southey  be- 
gins the  recitation  of  his  incomparably 
stupid  poem  of  the  same  name  : — 

"  What,  what ! 
Pye  come  again  ?    No  more,  no  more  of  that." 

George  in  the  flesh  would  not  have 
been    satisfied   with   a  mere   '*  What, 


what  !*'  for  he  always  repeated  his 
ejaculatory  remarks  three  times.  This 
curious  '*  triptology,"  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  called  k,  descended  to  the  king's 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  em- 
ployed it  equally  at  church  or  at  the 
opera.  **  Let  us  pray,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. **  Aye,  to  be  sure,*'  responded 
the  Duke  from  his  seat,  *'  why  not  ?  let 
us  pray,  let  us  pray,  let  us  pray  I" 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  com- 
mandments were  being  read,  the  Duke 
was  heard  to  remark  :  *'  Steal?  no,  of 
course  not ;  mustn't  steal,  mustn't 
steal."  At  the  opera  one  evening  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  absence  of 
beauties.  **  Why,  I  declare  there  are 
not  half-a-dozen  pretty  girls  in  the 
house — not  half-a-dozen,  not  half-a- 
dozen,  not  half-a-dozen." 

The  lowest  depths  had  now  been 
reached.  To  sink  lower  than  Pye  was 
simply  impossible.  Byron,  in  a  half 
ironic  fashion,  spoke  of  himself  as  the 
possible  next  Laureate.  In  1812,  be- 
fore Pje's  death,  Byron  met  the  Regent 
at  a  ball,  and  the  Regent  talked  poe- 
try. So  Byron  writes  to  Lord  Hol- 
land : — 

'*  I  have  now  great  hopes,  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Pye's  decease,  of  warbling  trnth  at  Coart. 
.  .  .  Consider,  one  hundred  marks  a  year ! 
besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace — bat  then 
remorse  woald  make  me  drown  myself  in  my 
own  batt  before  the  year's  end." 

When  Pye  departed,  however,  there 
actually  was  a  chance  that  a  great  name 
might  have  come  to  redeem  the  Lau- 
reateship  from  the  contempt  into  which 
it  had  deservedly  fallen.  It  would 
have  been  only  the  first  great  name 
since  Dryden's,  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  was  the  name  of  Dryden's  editor  and 
biographer.  For  the  post  was  offered 
to  Scott.  But  Scott  would  have  none 
of  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  about  the  proposal,  and  the 
Duke  frankly  replied  that  he  should  be 
mortified  by  seeing  Scott  hold  a  situa- 
tion, **  which,  by  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  world,  is  stamped  ridicu- 
lous. .  .  .  The  Poet- Laureate  would 
stick  to  you  and  your  productions  like 
a  piece  of  court  plafiter.  .  .  .  Only 
think  of  being  chanted  and  recitatived 
by  a  parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeaking 
clioristers  on  a  birthday,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  bishops,  pages,  maids  of 
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honor,  and  gen  tlemen-pensioucrs  !  Oh, 
horrible  !    Thrice  horrible  !" 

The  great  men,  of  course,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  place.  Scott 
generously  recommended  Sou  they  and 
Southey  accepted.  After  all,  with 
Southey  as  Laureate,  are  we  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  with  Pye  ?  Southey 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities  as  a 
man  of  letters,  was  very  little  of  a  poet, 
even  when  he  chose  his  own  subjects, 
and  worked  for  his  own  pleasure.  Uis 
official  productions  are  beneath  con- 
tempi..  But  to  do  him  justice,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  took  the  office 
partly  because  the  small  pension  at- 
tached to  it  would  enable  him  to  do 
something  more  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  And  he  also  believed  that  the 
annual  odes  would  not  be  required. 
He  was  to  write,  he  thought,  or  to  be 
silent,  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  He 
soon  found  out  his  mistake.  He  had 
to  perform  what  he  himself  calls  the 
usual  O^eous  task.  Of  this  industrious 
versifier's  ludicrous  performances  in 
this  direction,  one,  the  most  ludicrous 
of  all,  still  han^s  on  to  memory,  for 
Byron  has  willea  that  it  should  be  so. 
Southey  positively  wrote  a  **  Vision  of 
Judgment,*'  celebrating  the  apotheosis 
of  George  III.  in  heaven  : — 

**  Thou  art  released  I  I  cried  :  thy  soul  is  de- 
li vered  from  bondage ! 

Thoa  who  hast  lain  'so  long  in  mental  and 
visual  darkness,  ^ 

Thoa  art  in  yonder  heaven  !  thy  place  is  in 
light  and  in  glory." 

Southey,  in  his  vision,  finds  himslf 
in  a  vault.  George  gets  out  of  it,  and 
in  some  mysterious  manner  makes  his 
way  to  the  New  Jerusalem — 

'*  0*er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood 
on  the  summit. 

'  Ho  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  King  George  of  Eng- 
land Cometh  to  judgment ! 

Hear  Heaven  !  Ye  augels  hear  !  Souls  of 
the  Good  and  the  Wicked 

Whom  it  concerns,  attend !  Thou,  Hell, 
bring  forth  his  accusers  ! '  " 

Washington's  spirit  meets  George's 
at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  much  unen- 
durable twaddle  is  the  consequence. 
Of  course  the  king  goes  inside,  while 
ministering  spirits  clap  their  pennons, 
and  hallelujahs  are  tiresomely  frequent. 
The  whole  thing  is  sickening.  This  is 
Southey  as  Poet- Laureate.  Of  course, 
this  preposterous  nonsense  would  not 


now  be  known  even  by  name,  if  Southey 
had  not  managed  to  connect  it  with  a 
far  more  illustrious  name  than  his  own. 
In  his  preface,  Southey  fell  foul  of 
Byron.  Byron  replied  with  another 
Vision  of  judgment,  in  which  Southey 
and  his  hero  George  appear  as  figures, 
who,  as  Carlyle  said  of  something  else, 
are  enough  to  make,  not  only  the 
angels,  but  even  the  very  jackasses 
weep. 

With  Sou  they 's  departure,  the  line 
of  mediocrities  ends.  And  the  relief 
is  of  a  twofold  character.  For  not 
only  does  a  real  poet  accept  the  office, 
but,  as  Laureate,  he  positively  writes 
nothing  whatever.  When  Southey  died 
in  1843,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
post  was  due  to  Wordsworth,  if  he 
would  accept  it.  Of  course,  there  were 
alternatives.  Tennyson  was  already 
thought  of.  In  Bon  Gaultier's  **  Book 
of  Ballads,"  there  is  a  very  flippant 
piece  supposed  to  be  written  by  Ten- 
nyson on  Southey's  death. 

**  Who  would  not  be 
The  Laureate  bold. 
With  his  butt  of  sherry 
To  keep  him  merry. 
And  nothing  to  do  but  to  pocket  his  gold  ?'* 

The  same  caricaturists  press  even 
such  an  unpoetical  character  as  Macau- 
lay  into  the  competition  : 

*'  '  Now  glory  to  our  gracious  Queen  ! '  a  voice 

was  heard  to  cry, 
And  dark  Maoaulay  stood  before  them  all 

with  frenzied  eye  ; 
'  Now  glory  to  our  gracious  Queen,  and  aU 

her  glorious  race, 
A  boon,  a  boon,  my  sovran  liege  !    Qive  me 

the  Laureate's  place  ! 
'Twas  I  that  sang  the  might  of  Bome,  the 

glories  of  Navarre  ; 
And  who  could  swell  the  fame  so  well  of 

Britain's  Isles  afar  ? 
The.  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  ' —     Then 

Wellington  up  sprung, 
'  Ho.  silence  in  the  ranks,  I  say  !    Sit  down, 

and  hold  your  tongue. '  " 

But  Wordsworth  was  the  only  writer 
who  was  seriously  thought  of.  A  very 
few  days  after  Southey's  death,  he  was 
asked  to  accept  the  position.  At  first 
he  refused.  He  was  too  old,  he  said, 
and  not  fit  for  producing  ceremonial 
verse.  But  Peel  himself  stepped  in, 
assuring  Wordsworth  that  the  office 
was  to  be  a  purely  honorary  one,  and 
that  nothing  whatever  would  be  re- 
quired from  him.     Then  Wordsworth 
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accepted  ;    and   he  was  a  silent  Lau- 
reate. 

To  go  to  Court,  Wordsworth  musk 
have  a  Court  suit,  and  he  possessed 
nothiug  of  the  kind.  So  he  went  to 
Rogers,  and  with  much  difficulty  was 
squeezed  into  Kogers*s  clothes.  He 
told  an  American  friend  how  the  Queen 
received  him  : 

"  The  reception  given  me  by  the  Qaeen  at 
her  ball  was  most  gracious.  Mrs.  Everett, 
the  wife  of  your  Minister,  among  many  others, 
was  a  witness  to  it,  without  knowing  who  I 
was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shedding  of  tears. 
This  effect  was  in  part  produced,  I  suppose, 
by  American  habits  of  feeling,  as  pertaining 
to  a  Kepablican  Government.  To  see  a  gray- 
haired  man  of  seventy  five  years  of  age,  kneel- 
ini;  down  in  a  large  assembly  to  kiss  the  hai^d 
of  a  yoang  woman,  is  a  sight  for  which  insti- 
tutions essentially  democratic  do  not  prepare 
a  spectator  of  either  sex." 

Wordsworth's  seven  years  of  office 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  at  length  wo 
arrive  at  Tennyson. 

The  vacancy  on  Wordsworth's  death 
was  not  tilled  up  with  anything  like 
the  general  consent  which  had  greet- 
ed Wordsworth's  own  appointment. 
Browning  was  mentioned.  Leigh  Ilunt 
was  disappointed  that  the  post  was  not 
assigned  lo  him.  It  was  hinted  that 
as  the  sovereign  was  a  woman,  a  wom- 
an-laureate would  be  in  keeping,  and 
Mrs.  Browning's  name  was  suggested. 
Finally  the  post  was  offered  to  Rogers,- 
a  man  of  nearly  ninety  years  of 
The  Prince  Consort  wrote  to  him  : 

'*  M7  DEAR  Mb.  Bogebs. — The  death  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  vacated  the 
office  of  Poet-Laureate.  Although  the  spirit 
of  the  times  has  pat  an  end  to  the  practice 
(at  all  times  objectionable)  of  exacting  lauda- 
tory Odes  from  the  holders  of  that  office,  the 
Qaeen  attaches  impoitance  to  its  maintenance 
from  its  historical  antiquity  and  the  means  it 
affords  to  the  sovereign  of  a  more  personal 
connection  with  the  Poets  of  the  country 
through  one  of  their  chiefs.  I  am  author- 
ized, accordingly,  to  offer  you  this  honorary 
post,  and  can  tell  you  that  it  will  give  Her 
Majesty  great  pleasure  if  it  were  accepted  by 
one  whom  she  has  known  so  long,  and  who 
would  so  much  adorn  it ;  but  that  she  would 
not  have  thought  of  offering  it  to  you  at  your 
advanced  age  if  any  duties  or  trouble  were 
attached  to  it. — Believe  me  always,  my  dear 
Mr.  Rogers,  your  truly, 

"  Albxbt." 

Roffers,  however,  very  naturally  felt 
that  he  was  too  old  to  accept  even  a 
merely  honorary  post.  Who,  then, 
was  to  have  it?    Years  before,  there 


age. 


had  been  an  attempt  to  get  a  pension 
for  Tennyson.  Milnes,  afterward  Lord 
Houghton,  was  often  consulted  by  Peel 
on  matters  of  this  sort.  One  day  Car- 
lyle  said  to  Milnes,  *' When  are  you 
going  to  get  that  pension  for  Alfred 
Tennyson  ?*'  Milnes  replied,  no  doubt 
jestingly,  that  if  his  constituents  knew 
that  he  was  getting  a  pension  for  a 
poet  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  they 
would  think  it  must  be  for  a  poor  rela- 
tion of  his  own.  Then  came  Carlyle's 
reply  :  **  Richard  Milnes,  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  when  the  Lord  asks  you 
why  you  didn't  get  that  pension  for 
Alfred  Tennyson,  it  will  not  do  to  lay 
the  blame  on  your  constituents  ;  it  is 
you  that  will  be  damned.'' 

Whether  Milnes  was  frightened  by 
this  prospect,  or  not,  he  ceriainly  ap- 
plied to  Peel.  Peel  had  not  read  a  syl- 
lable of  Tennyson.  But  Milnes  showed 
him  *'  Locksley  Hall,"  and  **  Ulysses," 
and  the  pension  of  £200  was  imme- 
diately granted.  And,  now,  on  the 
death  of  Wordsworth,  another  Prime 
Minister  has  to  admit  that  he  kno^s 
nothing  whatever  about  Tennyson. 
Lord  John  Kussell  wrote  to  Rogers  : 

''  As  you  would  not  wear  the  laurel  your- 
self, I  have  mentioned  to  the  Queen  those 
whom  I  thought  most  worthy  of  the  honor. 
Her  Majesty  is  inclined  to  bestow  it  on  Mr. 
Tennyson  ;  but  I  should  wish,  before  the  offer 
is  made,  to  know  something  of  his  character, 
as  ^well  as  of  bis  literary  merits.  I  know 
your  opinion  of  the  last  by  your  advice  to  Sir 
Bobert  Feel,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  yon 
could  let  me  know  something  of  his  character 
and  position." 

This  is  indeed  quaint.  But  no  doubt 
Rogers  was  equal  to  the  situation. 
More  than  six  months  passed  after 
Wordsworth's  death  before  the  otBce 
was  filled  up,  but  the  oifer  came  to 
Tennyson  at  last.  He  has  himself 
given  a  curious  account  of  the  way  in 
whicli  he  received  it.  lie  told  his 
friend  Mr.  Knowles  : 

"  The  night  before  I  was  asked  to  take  the 
Laureateship,  which  was  offered  to  roe  through 
Prince  Albert's  liking  for  my  '  In  Memoriam,* 
I  dreamed  that  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me 
on  the  cheek.  I  said  in  my  dream.  '  Very 
kind,  but  very  German.'  In  the  morning  the 
letter  about  the  Laureateship  was  brought  to 
me  and  laid  upon  my  bed.  I  thought  about 
it  through  the  day,  but  could  not  make  np 
my  mind  whether  to  take  it  or  refuse  it,  and 
at  last  I  wrote  two  letters,  one  accepting  and 
one  declining,  and  threw  them  on  the  table. 
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and  settied  to  decide  which  I  woald  send 
after  my  dinner  and  bottle  of  port." 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Tennyson, 
in  his  first  appearance  at  Court,  eiaet- 
ly  followed  Wordsworth's  precedent, 
lie  dressed  at  Rogers's,  and  wore  the 
old  poet's  Court  suit  just  as  Words- 
worth had  done.  **  I  well  remember," 
says  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  **  a  dinner  in 
St.  James's  Place,  when  the  question 
arose  whether  Samuel's  suit  was  spa- 
cious enough  for  Alfred."  But  the 
Tjaureate  managed  to  make  it  do. 

Of  Tennyson,   merely  as  Laureate, 


there  is  fortunately  little  to  say.  Ue 
did  not  write  much  in  his  official  capac- 
ity. The  **  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington"  would  probably 
have  been  written  even  if  Tennyson 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was  not  because 
be  was  a  Laureate  that  Tennyson  was 
a  patriot.  His  other  pieces  on  royal 
weddings  and  so  forth  are  slight  and 
unimportant.  They  have  the  factitious 
exaggeration  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  things,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said  about  them. — Temple  Bar. 
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**  And  what  some  of  you  will  be 
thinking,"  said  the  phrenologist,  as  he 
surveyed  his  audience,  'Ms  that  I  am  a 
charlatan.  A  man  who  goes  about 
pretending  to  tell  people  about  their 
skulls,  but  it  is  the  money  out  of  their 
pockets  that  he  wants — trust  him  for 
that !  There  are  persons  who  if  they 
know  nothing  about  a  subject — phre- 
nology, physiognomy,  medical  elec- 
tricity—always call  it  a  fraud  !  They 
say  the  man  only  wants  to  make  money. 
They  think  that  putting  down  other 
people  as  frauds  and  fools  proves  that 
they  themselves  are  wise  and  generous  ! 

**  I  hav^  been  called  a  charlatan  for 
twenty  years.  I  have  been  buffeted 
from  pillar  to  post.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause I  believed  in  my  phrenology,  in 
my  medical  electricity,  heart  and  soul. 
If  I  had  believed  in  them  a  little  less 
and  in  our  British  god  of  respectability 
a  little  more,  I  should  have  made  my 
fortune.  But  I  am  going  to  stay  among 
you,  in  your  beautiful  cathedral  town, 
for  some  weeks,  so  that  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  up  your 
minds  about  my  character.  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  trust  me  all  at  once.  I 
notice  about  cathedral  towns  that  they 
are  so  full  of  old  things,  old  churches, 
walls,  ctistles,  colleges,  they  cannot 
make  room  for  what  is  new,  for  kinder- 
gartens, for  gymnasiums,  for  free  libra- 
ries ;  and  as  for  ideas,  those  must  have 
grown  very  old  in  the  world  outside  be- 
fore they  can  venture  into  a  cathedral 


city  !  But  I  will  be  satisfied  if  only 
some  of  you  come  to  believe  that  phre- 
nology will  aid  you  in  forming  a  beau- 
tiful character.  I  know  that  many  will 
never  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  my 
science.  They  call  me  impostor,  be- 
cause they  have  no  truth  in  them- 
selves ;  and  when  they  come  to  me,  I 
tell  them  this  from  the  development  of 
their  skulls.  They  go  away  so  indig- 
nant at  being  defrauded  ;  they  expect- 
ed to  have  all  the  virtues  for  half  a 
^rown  I  But  I  will  not  deceive  a  man 
about  his  character  for  a  million  half- 
crowns.  I  will  tell  him  what  his  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities  are  in  reality, 
whether  ho  leaves  me  as  an  enemy  or 
he  leaves  me  as  a  friend  !" 

And  Herr  Paul's  eyes  flashed  ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  addressing  an  im- 
aginary enemy.  He  was  a  slightly 
built  man,  with  an  eager,  worn  face, 
somewhat  mournful  ejes,  but  a  re- 
markably sweet  and  sunny  smile.  He 
had  a  habit  of  forgetting  the  topic  on 
which  he  had  promised  to  discourse, 
and  darting  away  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  which  lay  nearer  to  his  heart. 
For,  ardent  phrenologist  as  Herr  Paul 
was,  ho  was  a  yet  more  ardent  social 
reformer,  and  regarded  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  age  as  most  bitter  per- 
sonal antagonists,  against  whom  he 
must  strike  a  blow  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  As  ho  seemed  to  have  as 
much  nervous  energy  as  three  ordinary 
men,    the    blows    were    always    being 
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strnck,  against  the  liquor  traffic,  against 
materialism,  against  Ritualism,  con- 
ventionality, insinceritj,  and  Mammon 
worship.  He  went  on  now  in  a  raised 
voice. 

'*  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
brain  and  skull  did  not  alter  with  the 
character.  Why,  there  is  not  a  line  in 
a  man*s  countenance  that  docs  not 
change  as  he  changes.  In  every  face 
in  this  hall,  the  life  you  have  led  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  plainly  manifest  to 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see— the  whole  life, 
wrong  side  up  and  right  side  up.  Some 
people  should  be  labelled,  *  Right  side 
up,  with  care  !'  It  is  very  incon- 
venient for  them  that  the  face  reveals 
all  sitles  of  the  nature.  Oh,  and  those 
people  hate  phrenology,  because  the 
shape  of  the  head  also  reveals  the  whole 
man  !  The  man  who  is  two  men — one 
in  church,  the  other  outside — has  many 
things  to  say  of  phrenology  ;  it  is  im- 

fious,  it  is  fatalistic,  it  is  fraudulent, 
f  ever  he  calls  me  anything  better  than 
*  impostor,'  I  shall  know  that  I  am 
on  the  downward  path." 

And  Herr  Paul  turned  to  the  black- 
board and  proceeded  to  sketch  types, 
and  give  his  audience  much  practical 
information,  only  breaking  off  for  one 
most  vehement,  and  apparently  un- 
called for,  onslaught  upon  Ritualism, 
which,  as  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand before  he  came,  was  prevalent  in 
Axbury. 

'*  There  may  be  good  people  among 
the  Ritualists,"  he  added  magnani- 
mously. *'  They  are  materialistic,  shal- 
low, prejudiced  ;  but  I  find  also  in  my- 
self some  prejudice  in  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  allow  suffi- 
ciently for  their  environments,  for  the 
natural  shape  of  their  skulls,  for  their 
not  having  seen  a  phrenologist  in  their 
youth,  and  been  told  what  organs  to 
cultivate  !  For  these  things  I  try  to 
make  allowance,  but  when  all  the  al- 
lowance in  the  world  has  been  made  the 
Ritualist  is  yet  sadly  deficient  in  his 
reasoning  faculties.  And  in  this  cathe- 
dral city  I  should  not  be  honest  if  I  did 
not  warn  you  against  all  the  tinsel 
Christianity  of  to-day ;  where  the 
clergyman  cannot  even  walk  by  him- 
self from  the  desk  to  the  pulpit.  No, 
he  must  have  a  man  to  lead  him  I  And 
if  your  Bishop  would  only  come  to  me 


for  a  phrenological  examination,  I 
would  tell  him  that  he  is  substituting 
a  material  cross  for  the  Cross  that  every 
follower  of  the  Master  must  bear  in  his 
own  heart,  and  he  is  burying  true  spir- 
itual life  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  an 
outworn  symbolism.  How  dare  he  call 
himself  a  Christian  who  leads  away  the 
people  from  worshipping  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ?'* 

Two  young  curates,  who  had  wan- 
dered in  bv  mistake,  but  felt  it  beneath 
their  dignity,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon  a 
public  discussion  with  a  phrenologist, 
rose  hastily  and  left  the  hall.  There 
was  a  certain  triumph  in  the  look-  Herr 
Paul  cast  after  them,  also  a  certain  re- 
gret. The  man  exulted  vehemently  in 
the  free  expression  of  his  ofYinions  on 
any  subject  whatever  ;  but  yet  he  hated 
to  alienate  people.  His  first  desire  was 
to  help  them. 

The  rumor  of  his  spirited  attack  on 
the  Bishop  spread  rapidly,  and  brought 
two  or  three  men  of  another  class  to 
hear  him,  men  whom  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  from  the  audience,  which, 
consisted  chiefly  of  tradespeople.  The 
phrenologist  spied  them  at  the  first 
glance.  He  knew  that  they  had  come 
to  hear  him  denounce  the  Bishop  and 
patent  theology,  and  his  eyes  shone. 

**  I  am  ready  for  you,  my  good  gen- 
tlemen," he  said  mentally.  **  I  will 
not  preach  to  you  about  the  Bishop— I 
will  preach  to  you  about  yourselves." 

And  he  did.  The  topic  announced 
on  the  bills  was  **  Memory  ;"  but  Herr 
Paul,  as  has  been  observed,  was  always 
ready  for  a  parenthesis,  and  now  that 
he  had  his  sceptics  before  him  he  meant 
to  tell  thpm  what  he  thought  of  them. 
He  was  discussing  the  memory  of  chil- 
dren and  the  Kindergarten  system, 
when  he  deviated  suddenly  and  began 
to  speak  of  religion  as  distinct  from 
theology.  He  used  no  new  argument, 
but  there  was  a  force  of  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  rapid  words  that  somehow 
impressed  people.  Presently  he  had 
forgotten  his  audience  completely,  and 
was  passionately  uttering  his  own  deep- 
est convictions. 

'*  Some  of  you  think  there  can  bo  no 
religion  without  a  belief  in  the  devil," 
said  he.  '*  As  a  rule,  when  people  are 
great  believers  in  the  devil,  they  only 
mean   to  throw  the  blame  on  him  of 
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their  ov^n  laziness  and  wickedness. 
Ah,  if  he  is  worse  than  we  are,  he  must 
have  much  of  which  to  repent !  But 
the  less  we  think  about  him  the  bet- 
ter. He  has  nothing  to  do  with  relig- 
ion. Religion  is  what  gives  men  spir- 
itual life,  not  spiritual  death. 

**  But  there  are  some  who  have  no 
conviction   that  spiritual    life    exists. 
And  when  they  hear  me  tell  the  people 
to  cultivate  this  faculty,  that  faculty, 
they  say,  '  Ah,  that  phrenologist  is  a 
shrewd  fellow  ;  he  can  read  character 
— we  do  not  know  how,  but  read  it  he 
does  !     But  (vhen  he  tells  us  to  make 
our  skulls  diiferent  he  laughs  in  his 
sleeve,  for  he  knows  that  the  stupid 
man   is  stupid   still,  the   drunkard  is 
drunken   still.     lie   knows   that  as  a 
man's  brain  is,  as  his  hereditary  char- 
acteristics are,    so   is  he  !'     But,    my 
friends,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
mock   the   most  depraved  in  holding 
out  frenh  hope  to  him,  because  I  know 
he  has  bad  traits  that  it  will  take  him 
all  his  life  to  alter.     He  cannot  alter 
Ihem  alone— he  must  have  the  grace  of 
God.     It  will  not  make  him  good  all  at 
once,  oh   no  !     There  is  no  turning  a 
sinner  into  a  saint  out  of  hand.     He 
must  go  the  long  road  back  that  he  has 
come   in    tlie   wrong   way.     But    God 
will  help  him  to  go  back  and  to  begin 
again,  and  who  knows  how  long  he  may 
have  to  work  in  ?    I  do  not  believe  a 
man's  life  ends  with  his  few  years  on 
this  earth.     I   believe    character   will 
^o  on  shaping  itself  eternally.     But  it 
IS  not  a  matter  only  of  brain  tissue. 
We   have  discovered   so  much   about 
ganglions,  about  fibres,  about  gases,  we 
think  there  is  nothing  else.    But  to  all 
these  things  there  is  a  spiritual  side — 
they  are  a  part  of  the  divine  life,  and 
a  higher  power  can  alter  them.     Ah," 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  unmistak- 
able signs   of  disapproval  among  his 
audience,  '*  you  do  not  all  like  what  I 
say.     Some  of    you    will    shrug  your 
shoulders,  but  yon  cannot  shrug  your 
souls  awav.    They  may  be  so  small  vou 
do  not  notice  you  have  anvthing  of  the 
kind.     You  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  soul — too  absurd,  too  unscien- 
tific !     But  it  is  there  all  the  same.*' 

**  Prove  it !"  suddenly  exclaimed  a 
member  of  the  audience. 

For  a  moment  Herr  Paul  surveyed 


the  speaker,  even  more  intently  than 
he  had  yet  done.     Then  he  spoke. 

**  I  cannot  prove  it  to  you,"  he  said, 
calmly. 

*'  Ah,"  returned  his  opponent,  **  I 
thought  not." 

Herr  Paul  nodded  amiably. 

**  I  think,  from  your  physiognomy, 
you  are  a  doctor,"  he  remarked. 

The  other  looked  up  in  some  aston- 
ishment, rapidly  succeeded  by  con- 
tempt. He  supposed  that  the  phrenolo- 
gist had  seen  him  before,  and  was  mak- 
ing use  of  knowledge  already  acquired 
to  enhance  his  own  reputation  for 
sagacity. 

**  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance," he  said  curtly. 

'*  Nor  1  of  yours,"  replied  Herr  Paul. 
**  But  there  is  a  certain  type  of  doctor 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish.  You  have 
studied  the  nervous  system  minutely 
in  men  and  animals?" 

He  had  not  intended  to  hint  that  his 
adversary  was  a  vivisectionist ;  but  a 
curious  smothered  murmur  in  the  audi- 
ence showed  him  that  the  chance  thrust 
had  gone  home.  The  stolid  British 
mind  which  tolerates  fox-hunting  draws 
the  line  at  vivisection,  and  rumors  of 
Doctor  Beigh ton's  adherence  to  the 
detested  school  had  helped  to  make 
him  unpopular  in  the  city.  The  Doc- 
tor also  heard  the  murmur,  and  looked 
up  with  stormy  eyes. 

*^  I  think  1  am  not  accountable  to 
you  for  my  studies,"  he  said,  with 
strained  calm. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  merely  wished  to 
draw  an  illustration  from  the  optic 
nerve.  You  have  patients  in  whom 
this  nerve  is  dead.  You  may  tell  them 
by  the  hour  of  the  beauties  of  this 
world  we  live  in,' and  they  will  not  real- 
ize the  meaning  of  your  words.  To 
them  all  is  darkness  ;  yet  it  would  be 
idle  to  condemn  the  world  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  blind.  Now  there  are 
likewise  men  in  whom  the  spiritual 
nerve  is  dead.  Their  bodily  Fenses 
may  be  trained  and  keen  ;  they  can  de- 
tect the  finest  gradations  of  color,  the 
most  trifling  differences  of  form  and 
size.  Their  organs  of  observation  are 
often  wonderful;  but  of  nothing  which 
they  inspect  so  minutely  do  they  per- 
ceive the  divine  significance.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  whole  in  it8  minutiae. 
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Everything  is  full  of  divinity,  of 
thought^  of  purpose,  of  creative  imagi- 
nation, yet  they  look  through  the  lens 
and  say,  '  Where  is  God?  It  is  all  a 
mistake  ;  we  cannot  find  Him.  Ilere 
is  cellular  tissue,  vascular  tissue  ;  here 
is  a  nucleus  within  a  nucleus — proto- 
plasm— no  God  r  And  the  same  with 
the  soul.  They  study  nerves  and  gan- 
glions till  humanity  is  dark  to  them. 
They  dissect  all ;  what  but  a  living, 
combining  self-consciousness  that  en- 
dures through  change  could  ever  take 
its  dwelling-place  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again  ?  We  must  have  souls 
before  we  can  look  for  them  !  But 
no — they  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees  !  Light  is  not  light  any  more  ;  it 
is  oscillation  in  the  elher.  And  what 
is  ether  ?  I  find  '  ether'  as  hard  to 
understand  as  they  find  *  soul  I '  They 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  God,  but  they 
believe  in  the  atom.  The  universe  is 
nothing  but  atoms  vibrating,  and  life, 
mind,  consciousness,  and  right  and 
wrong,  these  are  complex  modes  of 
vibration  that  come  out  of  the  simpler 
modes — for  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
atoms  will  do  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves  !  They  cannot  comprehend 
that  atoms  are  only  an  aspect  of  thought 
which  we  have  no  right  to  invest  with 
divine  attributes.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
wish  for  proof  of  the  soul's  existence. 
They  have  no  souls  any  longer.  They 
have  drowned  them— in  molecules  !" 

Then  the  Doctor  arose  in  wrath. 

**  I  won't  argue,"  said  he,  **  with  a 
d d  charlatan  !" 

He  marched  out  of  the  hall,  his 
friends  following  him.  Ilerr  Paul's 
eyes  followed  him,  too,  rather  wistfully, 
though  in  the  tumult  that  filled  the 
place  the  cries  of  "  shame"  were  for 
the  Doctor,  and  the  applause  was  for 
him. 

**  Tiiere  is  good  in  that  man,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  '*  He  has  no  ac- 
quisitiveness. A  man  with  acquisitive- 
ness never  swears  in  a  public  building  ; 
he  is  afraid  of  damaging  his  practice. 
This  one  is  afraid  of  nothing  ;  I  like 
that  in  him.  I  am  afraid  I  irritated 
him  more  than  I  need  have  done." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  audience. 

**  When  first  I  began  to  lecture,"  he 
said,  '^  I  was  too  much  afraid  of  being 
blamed,  too  eager  for  approbation.     I 


could  not  get  over  it  that  people  called 
me  a  rogue  and  an  impostor  ;  I  nearly 
made  myself  ill  with  brooding  over  it. 
And  then  it  came  to  me,  what  did  it 
matter  what  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  me  thought  about  me  ?  No,  I  would 
only  be  ashamed  when  I  had  to  call 
my^eZ/*  charlatan.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you  about  the  doctor  who  has  just  left 
the  hall,  giving  the  door  such  a  bang. 
I  want  to  tell  you  he  is  a  man  who 
paints  himself  blacker  than  he  is,  and 
people  believe  him,  and  fight  shy  of 
nim.  But  that  will  not  do,  for  the 
more  that  man  is  trusted  the  better  he 
will  be,  and  the  more  he  will  let  his 
natural  kindliness  have  sway.  But  the 
less  he  is  trusted  the  worse  he  will  be. 
Now,  we  live  together  in  the  same 
town  to  develop  in  each  other  the  quali- 
ties which  we  lack,  but  we  do  not  do 
this  by  casting  sour  looks  at  each  other, 
and  hearing  idle  tales,  and  passing 
them  on.  No,  indeed,  we  first  help 
people  when  we  believe  in  them  !" 

The  applause  which  broke  out  again 
was  unanimous.  His  audience  had 
begun  to  like  the  fiery,  impetuous  for- 
eigner, so  vehement,  yet  so  kindly, 
who,  when  they  came  for  private  ex- 
aminations, *'  read  them  straight  off 
like  books,"  and  had  a  most  mysterious 
power  of  divining,  not  only  their  own 
virtues  and  defects,  but  their  grand- 
fathers' and  grandmothers'. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not,  Herr  Paul 
discovered,  an  easy  thing  to  make  phre- 
nology pay  in  a  cathedral  town.  The 
masses  came  to  his  lectures  and 
thronged  tlie  free  seats,  of  those  for 
which  many  tickets  had  boon  given 
away,  and  were  examined  in  public  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  for  nothing. 
But  the  classes  who  had  the  money  re- 
fused to  come  near  him,  in  a  place 
where  they  were  so  well  known,  for 
phrenological  examinations  and  charts. 
When  he  had  stayed  a  fortnight  he 
knew  that  he  should  lose  heavily  by  his 
rash  venture.  He  was  not  easily  dis- 
heartened, but  he  could  not  escape 
some  moments  of  depression,  and  one 
night,  before  he  started  to  his  lecture 
hall,  the  cloud  was  darker  than  usual. 
It  came  to  him  how  little  the  people 
really  believed  in  him,  the  people,  whom 
he  had  loved  with  his  whole  heart, 
whom   ho   had  sought  to  help   most 
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faithfully  and  earnestly  for  many  years, 
whom  he  had  never  flattered,  but  told 
hard  truths  about  themselves,  for  he 
was  a  reformer  to  the  core,  and  not  a 
demagogue.  He  passed  his  hand  wearily 
over  his  brow.  Would  be  see  the  Local 
Veto  Bill  carried  before  he  died  ? 
Would  his  ideal  home  by  the  sea  for 
his  dear  working  men  ana  women  ever 
be  built,  where  they  might  go  to  rest, 
away  from  crowded  London,  and  Liv- 
erpool, and  SheflBeld?  Would  the 
world  come  to  believe  in  phrenology, 
in  medical  electricity,  in  religion  ?  The 
three  were  never  far  apart  in  his  mind. 

He  turned  as  the  landlady  came  to 
the  door  with  a  note. 

**  I  found  it  in  the  letter-box,"  he 
said.  She  retired,  and  he  opened  and 
read  the  missive,  which  consisted  of 
five  words  : 

**  Herr  Paul  is  a  quack  and  an  im- 
postor." 

**  It  will  be  from  that  masher  who 
quarrelled  with  me  in  the  hall  last 
ni^ht  because  I  spoke  against  gam- 
bling," he  murmured,  as  he  tore  it 
up.  He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  his 
heart  was  heavv,  and  he  caught  him- 
self wondering  how  many  people  would 
stand  up  for  him  through  evil  report 
and  good  report — a  line  of  meditation 
which  he  was  wont  steadily  to  avoid. 
Very  well,  it  did  not  matter. 

**  These  old  cities  are  slow  to  move," 
he  thought,  as  he  put  on  his  well-worn 
overcoat.  **  The  religion  is  all  gone 
into  the  stones  of  the  cathedral." 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  summer 
night. 

The  street  through  which  he  passed 
to  the  hall  was  busier  than  usual. 
There  was  a  concert  in  the  city  that 
night,  which  would  interfere  with  his 
audience,  such  as  it  was,  and  cabs  and 
carriages  were  rolling  rapidly  in  the 
direction  just  opposite  to  his. "  But,  he 
reflected  sagely,  one  would  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  people  of  concerts  ! 

In  front  of  him  there  was  walking  a 
little  girl  with  a  dog,  whom  she  held 
by  a  long  band  tied  to  his  collar,  and 
whom  she  addressed  as  **  Shan."  She 
looked  about  twelve,  and,  save  for  the 
dog,  she  was  alone.  Herr  Paul  watched 
her  with  kindly  interest,  as  he  always 
watched  children,  and  remarked,  men- 
tally, that  her  mother  must  be  a  sensi- 


ble woman,  for  she  was  prettily  yet 
simply  clad.  She  was  a  pretty  child, 
too,  with  a  bright  eager  face,  as  she 
turned  it  to  the  dog,  and  brown  hair 
with  a  ripple  in  it.  t^he  reminded  him 
of  some  one  he  had  seen  lately,  but  for 
the  moment  he  could  not  trace  the  re- 
semblance. He  had  ample  opportunity 
for  watching  her,  for  the  dog,  appar- 
ently, was  unaccustomed  to  being  taken 
for  a  walk  in  the  public  street.  The 
horses  and  carriages  excited  him  to  the 
last  degree,  and  he  kept  pulling  hard 
at  his  cord,  and  making  plunges  in  all 
directions. 

Suddenly  his  leash  snapped.  The 
next  second  he  had  darted  away  into 
the  road,  and  his  little  mistress  dashed 
after  him,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  wiis  about  to  be 
run  over.  And  Herr  Paul  dashed  after 
them  both. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
moment  for  attempting  to  cross  the 
street.  Two  carriages,  late  for  the 
concert,  were  driving  very  rapidly,  and 
the  coachman  of  one  of  tliem  was  look- 
ing another  way.  Herr  Paul  flung  the 
child  out  of  danger,  but  in  another 
second  ho  himself  was  lying  motionless 
among  the  horses'  hoofs.  *'  Shan," 
quite  safe  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
barking  impartially  at  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  at  the  people  who  came  to 
the  rescue  just  too  late.  The  phrenolo- 
gist heard  the  barking  and  the  tumult, 
and  then  there  was  a  great  lull,  which 
lasted  a  long  while. 

When  it  ended  he  was  lying  on  a  bed 
in  a  large  pleasant  room,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  three  faces,  all  of  them 
familiar.  One  was  that  of  a  Sister 
from  a  hospital  in  the  city,  which  he 
had  visited  only  the  other  day  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  about  the  old 
place — and  ho  had  seen  there,  too,  the 
face  of  the  consulting  surgeon,  which 
was  now  bending  over  him.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  third  watcher. 
It  was  Doctor  Beighton,  who  had  called 
him  a  charlatan  in  the  hall,  and  as  he 
saw  him  he  understood.  That  was  the 
child's  father. 

**  How  is  the  little  girl  ?"  said  Herr 
Paul,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

**  She  is  all  right,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, in  an  odd,  constrained  voice. 
*'  You  saved  her  life." 
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**I  am  80  glad,"  said  Herr  Paul, 
with  his  sunny  smile.  **  If  to-morrow 
you  would  only  bring  her  to  me — I 
have  already  studied  her  physiognomy 
in  the  street — but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine her  more  closely." 

He  paused.  Slight  as  was  the  change 
in  the  face  into  which  he  was  looiciug, 
it  did  not  escape  him.  The  man  had 
learned  to  read  shades  of  expression  as 
other  men  read  printed  words.  He 
glanced  rapidly  from  face  to  face. 

•*  Ah,  I  see  !"  he  said.  **  It  misled 
mo  that  I  felt  no  pain.  I  am  dying,  is 
it  not  ?" 

No  one  spoke  ;  but  the  Sister,  with 
a  look  full  of  reverent  compassion, 
bowed  her  head.  The  surgeon,  turn- 
ing away  abruptly,  stared  out  into  the 
garden,  where  twilight  was  beginning 
to  fall  ;  but  Doctor  Beighton,  on  the 
other  side,  stood  impassive,  with  a 
strange,  dazed  expression.  There  was 
silence  till  Herr  Paul  spoke  again. 

**  I  should  like,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  very  emphatically,  "  to  see 
her  now,'' 

In  five  minutes  more  the  Sister  and 
the  consulting  surgeon  had  left  the 
room,  and  Doctor  Beighton  and  his 
little  girl  were  alone  with  Herr  Paul, 


who,  resting  his  hand  lightly  on  the 
child^s  brown  hair,  conducted  his  last 
phrenological  examination. 

'^  She  is  a  little  shaken,"  he  said,  in 
the  quiet  and  reassuring  tones  which 
always  comfort  children.  **  But  she 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow.  You  must 
never  set  this  little  maiden  to  an  office 
or  any  sedentary  employment ;  she  has 
far  too  much  activity  ;  she  must  lead  a 
busy  life.  She  loves  children,  you  can 
make  of  her  a  good  teacher,  an  excel- 
lent nurse  ;  she  has  much  kindness, 
strong  affection  ;  she  has  self- respect 
and  decision  ;  she  will  think  for  her- 
self ;  she  has  veneration — from  the 
mother  ! — she  must  rather  more  de- 
velop concentration  ;  and  hope,  for  she 
desponds  too  easily.  But  she  will  make 
a  good  woman." 

Once  more  the  beautiful,  kindly 
smile  illumined  his  face. 

*'  Good-bye,  my  dear  !"  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  father.  His 
voice  was  failing,  but  he  spoke  with 
sudden  emphasis. 

**  You  will  cultivate,"  he  said, 
"  Spirituality,  Reverence,  Faiih  /" 

It  was  the  last  word  of  the  Charlatan. 
— Longman *s  Magazine. 
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Eaikai  was  my  first  case,  and  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  cannot  be 
repaid  by  this  paltry  attempt  to  rescue 
his  memory  from  immediate  oblivion, 
for  he  imparted  to  the  early  months  of 
my  official  career  a  liveliness  that  out- 
weighed the  discomfort  of  exile  in  an 
out-district.  When  we  first  met,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
my  labors,  I  was  fresh  from  England, 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people  I  had  been  sent  to  man- 
age ;  and  the  guardianship  of  Kaikai 
was  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge I  ever  acquired  about  his  people, 
and  the  physical  geography  I  learned 
while  I  was  running  after  him  lasted 
me  my  stay  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
great  untamable  soul,  a  Prometheus 
unbound,  that  would  have  left  his  mark 
Nxw  SsBZSB.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  1. 


upon  the  valley  history  if  he  had  lived 
a  generation  earlier. 

i^aikai  was  born  of  poor  but  dis- 
reputable parents  :  his  father  was  the 
hereditary  priest  of  the  heathen  temple 
of  Singatoka.  For  generations  his  fa- 
thers had  been  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  people  and  their 
gods — between  the  living  and  the  spirits 
of  their  dead  ancestors.  They  used  to 
sit  at  the  door  of  the  thatchea  temple, 
and  receive  the  offering  made  to  the 
god.  In  return  they  used  to  shiver  and 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  declare  the 
oracle  in  a  squeaky  falsetto.  When 
thus  possessed  they  pulled  the  wires  of 
the  tribal  policy.  The  utterances  of  the 
gods  by  their  mouths  being  in  singular 
accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  chiefs  in  their  turn 
were  pious  and  regular  in  the  matter 
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from  r.ra7.r*g,  were  tarr**-i  \va 
UinffA    ;rrooTe,  and    K^ikAL's 

aab^ r<^  iuii k:»i  woi, id  ha ^ e  r: i-cee^i^i  :o 

Ujrj  wonld  iieTer  hare  ri^et;  writien, 
for'of  jkli  hT]cn.^D  i&ii!:rs:ion»  iJie  pr:**:- 

B^-^^Bar r  and  :he  most  p«rERar:eQ:,  acd 
in  Tione  of  tn*  laAt  o:  i  pr;«:'«  iii=p:r««i 
pr  /pi'icifrt  wa»  triers:  anj  jb.l:  ;.'.*:  -1  xjm 
V4JI  *.'#'/'::;  :o  fa*!  upoa  l-j  oi^«.     Ye; 

Hef '.re  '.:.*  o!'l  miir.  d'ed  ir^ere  had 
b^'*  '..,e  war.  a'-d  '.r.e  f>r«:'i?rier  had 
eo^r.e.  a!  -rd  w!::,  ;Le  nseL  frorr*  ihe 
£ft«ivarj,  31.1  BTiad  v::h  v.:nd  a^  i  ini- 
pio'jii  ra^e  a^a:r<*:  '.ne  2'>d«,  ar.i  r^id 
barned  t:je  Urmp>y  and  hvi  Vx^^'/ui  the 
people — are  !  even  ;ne  elder*  of  ti.«;fn 
— to  howl  erriptj  tongs  afi/tr  if.e  for*-ign 
fajihion  to  the  white  man's  god,  and  to 
do  other  fooiiMtnea  with  monej  and  a 
tftLBin.  So  when  Kaikai  grew  lo  man- 
hoff^i,  full  of  the  craft  and  suhtletv  of 
hifl  fathers,  but  with  his  father's  occa- 
pation  gone,  he  naturjllv  fell  to  hen- 
stealing^  and  thug  it  was  we  met. 

My  first  case  called  for  no  complicat- 
ed sifting  of  eridence,  for  Kaikai  plead- 
ed gnilty  to  haring  stolen  two  turkeys 
belonging  to  a  sUirekeejier.  lie  even 
admitted,  when  pressed  nfK>n  the  point, 
that  he  had  been  three  times  conucted 
for  a  similar  offence — that  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  hardened  stealer  of  hens  as  my 
native  police-sergeant  alleged.  ''  He 
wuH  our  heathen  priest,  sir,  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  wh^  be  is  a  hen-stealcr  !" 
iJlearly,  the  prison  hud  no  terrors  for 
Kaikai,  and  so,  though  I  am  no  lover 
of  the  lash,  I  sentenced  him  as  a 
**  rogue  and  vagabond*'  to  an  aggregate 
•en teniae  of  two  months  with  a  whip- 
ping of  ten  lashes.  He  was  removed 
rx;fore  ho  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
and  I  could  see  the  glint  of  the  scissors 
as  the  police  sheared  his  head  to  the 
scalp  on  the  doorstep  of  the  courthonse. 
After  court  he  sent  a  message  that  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  met  him  at  the 
door  of  the  [jolicc-fiuarters — a  power- 
ful, thickset  man,  a  shade  darker  than 
his  fellows,  with  eves  set  deeo  and  far 
apart  in  his  head,  a  broad  forehead, 
and  s<|uaio,  resolute  jaw  ;  altogether 


he  liii  a  E::-r»  :z\r.7.^izjLi  z»s.i  ari 
f*»  \ikz.  arr  o'.irr  S  =^i:o£Ar.  I  had 

he  5T«>ke  a«aa:^£.v^)ij  c*>sj«:.c:i5  :hax 
:he  'Jem^ci  he  :«  ^'.'>z\  ;o  s-is*  i*  rea- 
5.VI:  A •-  >  iL  i  we".  1  w" :  1 ; ::  h :  *  r:  z  - is^ 

•"  I  hiTr  '^.^r^LTi,  s!r.  \z.]l1  jo-  c-ritrrd 
m*  :oi*  WTi'.c-n"" — -:-e:n:erTrc:erc*?n- 
duc'.e-l  :he  c:i\:z^-z*.  '*  I:  :•  mv  wish 
tha:  yoi  change  j^urorier.  Impris- 
on men:  13  Eo:h:Lz  •o  me.  bi:  I  '^annot 
nnd^rgo  a  beailc^.  How  wo:;!i  it  be 
if  I  iiS^re"!  ;w:ce  as  Ijnr  in  prison  in- 
s:ea*i  of  b^inz  'c«»au?::  ?" 

I  FOifiiei  0-:  :ba:  :r.e  5*?ntea^eof  the 
coari  oc»:»  prono:isc«  w»«  as  immuu- 
ble  as  tne  conrses  of  the  star?,  bai  he 
begge«i  me  to  believe  ih:i:  lae  maiu-r 
was  capaole  of  argumen:. 

•■  I  will  endnre  a  vtar — :wo  vears, 
even — working  in  the  pr:5«?n,  but  a 
beating  I  cannot  endure  :  and  I  fear, 
fir.  thai  unless  the  sentence  is  altered 
I  may  run  away,  for  bf aiing  is  noi  good 
for  me." 

The  penalties  of  breaking  jail  were 
sternly  explained  to  h'.m.  and  he  was 
removed  in  custody. 

There  was  no  i'3ck-up.  The  whole 
station  had  cost  the  Government  only 
£30,  and  the  money  had  all  l>een  sunk 
in  grass  huts,  leaving  nothing  over  for 
doors.  The  on!y  boilding  with  a  door 
within  a  radius'  of  ten  miles  was  my 
storehouse.  That  certainly  hud  a  door 
with  a  padlock  :  but  to"  incarcerate 
Kaikai  among  my  tinned  meats  anib 
beer  would  be  worse  than  shutting  up 
a  fox  in  a  henroosL  The  prisoners  of 
the  provincial  jail  hard  by  slept  in  the 
prison  shed  or  not,  as  they  liked*  and 
worked  out  their  punishment  by  catch- 
ing fish  for  the  ladies  of  the'  Roko's 
kitchen.  For  a  prisoner  resolved  upon 
escape,  such  a  place  of  conlineraent  was 
obviously  inadequate.  To  Suva  jail, 
five  days  distant  by  land  or  water,  must 
Kaikai  be  sent  for  punishment,  and  he 
must  be  k»pt  somehow  until  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sending  him  arose.  I  made 
my  native  sergeant  responsible  for  him 
that  night,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  was  gone.  It  was 
no  time  for  idle  recrimination.  The 
sergeant  had  slept  at  his  side  ;  in  the 
morning  he  awoke  and  found  himself 
alone,  and  a  pair  of  broken  handcuffs 
were  picked  up  in  the  station  square. 
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That  was  all.  Rat  he  (the  sergeant) 
asked  only  for  one  man  and  a  rope,  and 
npon  his  head  would  it  be  if  he  did  not 
bring  him  back  before  sunset. 

In  the  silent  hour  between  the  trade 
wind  and  the  land  breeze,  while  there 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  a  screw- 
pine  against  the  ^ray  sky,  Kaikai  was 
again  before  me.  In  his  dusky  features 
I  thought  I  read  a  calm  determination 
that  recked  nothing  of  such  trifling 
checks  as  a  re-capture,  but  this  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  failing  light. 
Tiie  sergeant  and  his  satellite  had  beat 
the  country-side  until,  toward  evening, 
they  found  a  lonely  pool  inviting  them 
to  bathe.  There  was  something  spash- 
ing  in  the  water,  and  they  crept  up 
sofily  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  Kaikai, 
disporting  his  burly  limbs  in  the  bath 
and  blowing  like  a  grampus.  Between 
them  and  him  lay  his  clothes,  and  the 
bone  of  a  stolen  nam  that  had  been  his 
mid-daj  meal.  The  pursuers  captured 
his  loin  cloth,  and  hid  themselves  to 
await  developments.  When  Kaikai 
came  out  to  dress .  there  followed  a 
scene  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, and  two  clothed  policemen 
might  have  been  seen  speeding  over 
the  hills  in  pursuit  of  a  naked  fugitive. 
Then  the  sergeant,  whose  wind  was 
impaired  by  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
official  life,  cunningly  bridged  the  in- 
creasing interval  between  pursuers  and 
piirsued  with  his  throwing-club,  and 
Kaikai  bit  the  dust.  He  bowed  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  bound  and  led  back  with- 
out opposition.  lie  spent  the  night 
handcuffed  on  either  side  to  a  police- 
man, and  in  the  morning  he  was  led  to 
judgment  for  breaking  his  confine- 
ment. He  addressed  the  court  with 
calm  dignity.  It  was  true  I  but  there 
was  a  cause.  It  was  the  beating— a 
form  of  punishment  to  which  he  could 
never  submit.  Let  the  magistrate  Hbe 
fair-minded,  and  exchange  the  beating 
for  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  he 
would  never  escape.  Otherwise,  it 
might  occur  again.  He  was  led  back 
witn  an  augmented  penalty,  never  again 
to  be  uncoupled  from  his  policeman  till 
put  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Suva. 

For  two  whole  days  he  stayed  while 
I  strove  in  vain  to  charter  a  cutter  to 
take  him  to  the  capital.     On  the  third 


he  took- his  policeman  with  him  to 
bathe.  As  they  stood  on  the  biink  of 
the  stream,  Kaikai  condoled  with  his 
guardian  on  the  cruel  necessity  that 
forced  him  to  enter  the  cold  water 
when  he  might  be  enjoying  a  cigarette 
on  the  bank.  '^  It  was  notning  to  him 
(Kaikai),  of  course,  but  he  could  not 
help  pitying  the  discomfort  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly policeman  who.  was  bound 
eternally  to  a  lowborn  convict  like 
twins  of  a  birth,  when  with  the  turn  of 
a  key  he  might  have  rest  combined  with 
security.  But  this  young  magistrate 
treated  his  police  like  children,  pre- 
tending that  he  could  not  trust  them.'' 
So  shrewdly  did  he  play  upon  the  man's 
vanity  that  the  key  was  turned,  and 
the  end  of  the  handcuffs  transferred  to 
the  prisoner's  other  wrist.  To  the  con- 
necting-chain the  policeman  fastened  a 
rope,  and  tied  the  free  end  securely  to 
a  tree.  Then  he  went  a  bare  five  paces 
to  fetch  a  dry  banana  leaf  for  a  tobac- 
co-wrapper. When  he  came  back  the 
rope  was  lying  in  the  water.  Had  Kai- 
kai drowned  himself  ?  Panic  stricken^ 
he  jerked  the  end,  and  it  came  up 
empty.  Kaikai  had  vanished.  The 
wretched  policeman  rushed  off  in  vain 
pursuit,  imploring  his  absent  friend  to 
return  and  all  would  be  forgiven.  On 
a  rock  hard  by  he  found  the  handcufTs 
battered  and  broken. 

For  the  next  ten  days  Kaikai  was  at 
large.  I  heard  of  him  occasionally  as 
frequenting  his  village  at  nights  and 
spending  the  day  somewhere  in  the 
bush,  but  the  police  could  never  find 
him  because  rumors  had  reached  them 
that  he  went  about  armed  with  a  mis- 
sion axe,  and  thirsted  for  policemen's 
blood.  One  night  a  messenger  came 
to  tell  me  a  weighty  secret.  Kaikai 
was  asleep  in  a  certain  house  in  Singa- 
toka,  and  might  be  betrayed  if  a  Jael 
could  be  found.  My  sergeant,  when 
consulted,  thought  that  a  Judas  would 
be  better,  and  cheerfully  offered  him- 
self for  the  post.  Taking  with  him  a 
friend,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  cursed 
with  an  exuberance  of  personal  courage 
that  he  had  been  tiying  for  years  to 
discharge,  he  went  off  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  and  a  candle-end,  and  a  short 
club  concealed  in  the  back  of  his  shirt. 
Xhe  unconscious  Kaikai  awoke  as  the? 
went  in,  but  they  soothed  him  with 
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8offc  speeches,  telling  him  how  strongly 
they  approved  of  nis  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  flogging,  and  reprobated  the 
whole  bench  of  magistrates  to  which  I 
was  the  newest  and  least  promising 
addition.  Then  they  all  three  swore 
blood- brotherhood  and  went  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  Kaikai  awoke,  stretched 
himself,  cleared  his  throat,  girt  his 
Bulu  round  him,  and  moved  toward  the 
door.  The  sergeant  and  his  courageous 
friend,  who  had  been  shamming  sleep, 
were  before  him,  and  barred  the  door 
with  their  bodies.  Kaikai  took  in  the 
situation  without  emotion.  He  simply 
reached  for  his  axe  that  was  stuck  in 
the  thatch^  and  swung  it  above  his 
head,  saying,  **  Out  of  the  way,  both  of 
you  !''  Then  he  walked  out,  and  the 
sergeant  and  his  bold  friend  were  found 
some  time  afterward  among  the  bana- 
naSy  looking,  so  they  said^  for  Kaikai 
— at  least,  this  was  the  account  of  a 
bystander  ;  the  sergeant's  story  was 
different. 

Thenceforward  the  fugitive  became 
bolder.  He  even  took  his  meals  in  the 
village,  and  thus  again  he  fell  into  my 
hands.  Before  breakfast  one  morning 
a  spy  came  breathless  to  whisper  that 
Kaikai  was  eating  in  the  Buli's  house 
five  miles  distant.  In  three  minutes  I 
was  trotting  along  with  handcuffs  and 
a  tether-rope  jingling  from  the  dees  of 
my  saddle,  and  an  active  young  police- 
man running  at  my  stirrup.  We 
stopped  outside  the  village  to  recon- 
noitre, unobserved  of  any  but  the  pigs, 
and  my  spy  walked  boldly  into  the 
house  as  if  he  had  come  to  share  the 
meal.  In  a  few  moments  became  back 
to  say  that  Kaikai  was  eating  yams 
close  to  the  back  door,  and  that  our 
onlv  chance  was  for  me  to  ride  to  the 
front  door  at  full  gallop  while  the  po- 
licemen embarrassed  his  escape  from 
the  rear.  I  moved  my  mare  among  the 
houses  until  I  could  see  a  bullet  head 
in  the  vista  of  the  two  doorways  of  the 
house  two  hundred  yards  away.  I 
rammed  in  the  spurs  and  scattei-ed  the 

gigs  on  the  vara  at  a  hard  gallop.  I 
ung  myself  from  the  saddle  and 
through  the  door  almost  with  the  same 
motion,  leaving  my  mare  to  bolt  for 
home  or  eat  the  banana  shoots  as  she 
liked.  My  man  wa<  half  out  of  the 
back  door  with  his  mouth  full  of  yam, 


but  here  he  met  my  ally^  and  in  his 
momentary  hesitation  I  got  my  aims 
round  his  greasy  neck.  He  grunted, 
spat  the  yam  at  the  policeman,  and  fell 
to  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  lie 
was  strong,  but  I  had  my  knees  against 
the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  so  1  got 
him  down  on  his  back  on  the  mats,  and 
he  surrendered.  We  apologized  to  our 
hosts  for  disturbing  their  breakfast, 
and  formed  a  homeward  procession  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  naked  children  in  the 
village  and  half  the  pigs.  Kaikai  led 
the  cortdge,  handcuffed  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  fastened  to  my  saddle 
with  a  rope.  His  anxiety  about  the 
teeth  of  the  fierce  beast  that  snorted  so 
close  to  his  bare  shoulders  evidently 
drove  out  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  es- 
cape. 

It  was  no  use  waiting  any  longer  for 
a  passing  vessel.  Until  Kaikai  could 
be  lodged  safely  in  Suva  Jail  1  should 
know  no  rest.  Besides,  after  this  la8t 
capture  he  was  resigned  almost  to  peni- 
tence, and  he  was  scarcely  more  likely 
to  escape  when  travelling  along  the 
coast  under  escort  than  when  living  in 
a  grass  hut  on  the  station.  He  was 
brought  up  and  warned  that  any  further 
attempt  to  escape  would  simply  increase 
his  punishment,  to  which  he  answered 
sadly,  **  It  is  true  !"  as  who  should  say, 
'*  Would  that  I  had  realized  it  long 
ago  !"  Two  policemen  were  picked  for 
the  escort — the  one  for  his  intelligence 
and  the  other  for  his  muscle — and  Mind 
was  given  authority  over  Matter.  Kai- 
kai was  led  out  handcuffed  and  roped 
to  the  escort,  who  undertook  to  land 
him  safely  in  Suva  on  the  tifth  day. 
They  set  out  full  of  high  hope,  full  of 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  each 
other.  Alas  I  that  such  enthusiasm 
should  have  been  so  rudely  dashed  ! 
Six  miles  out  they  came  to  the  river 
Singatoka,  and  demanded  a  canoe  in 
accordance  with  their  instructions. 
Every  dug-out  capable  of  floating  was 
up  the  river  for  a  festival,  and  if  they 
waited  for  a  canoe  they  must  wait  for 
two  dajs.  The  swim  was  nothing  for 
a  Fijian — a  paltry  half-mile — but  it  was 
clear  that  Kaikai  could  not  swim  with 
comfort  in  handcuffs.  Mind  accord- 
ingly unlocked  them,  tied  one  ^d  of 
the  rope  round  Kaikai's  neck,  and  gave 
the  other  to  Muscle  to  hold  between  his 
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teeth.  For  the  first  hundred  yards  or 
so  thej  swam  side  by  side  ;  then  Kai- 
kai  began  to  forge  ahead.  As  he  turned 
round  to  encourage  his  escort  his  face 
suddenly  froze  with  horror,  and  he 
shouted  ''  A  Ngio  !  A  Ngio  !''  (*'  A 
shark  !  A  shark  !*').  Neither  Mind 
nor  Muscle  stopped  to  look ;  they 
dropped  the  rope  and  swam  for  their 
lives.  Kaikai  did  the  same,  and  to 
swim  the  faster  he  undid  the  rope  from 
his  neck.  It  was  then  seen  how  much 
faster  than  his  escort  he  could  swim, 
and  when  he  waded  ashore  his  guards 
were  still  striking  out  in  mid-stream, 
lie  e?en  found  time  to  wish  them  fare- 
well before  plunging  into  the  bush.  As 
he  knew  every  inch  of  the  country  and 
his  escort  did  not  it  was  useless  to  pur- 
sue,  and  Mind  decided  upon  retreat  to 
the  station.  That  night  the  criers  pro- 
claimed through  the  villages  a  reward 
for  the  body  of  Kaikai,  and  the  people 
muttered  remarks  disrespectful  to  a 
Government  that  couldn't  keep  a  pris- 
oner when  they  had  got  him.  Feeling 
themselves  absolved  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  authorities,  they  fed 
Kaikai  and  made  life  pleasant  to  him  ; 
and  thus  it  might  have  been  till  now 
had  not  the  '^  young  man's  fancy 
lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love.*' 
The  beloved  object  was  not  unappro- 
priated, and  the  husband,  returning 
from  his  plantation  in  the  evening, 
thought  that  sympathy  with  misfor- 
tune could  be  perfectly  genuine  with- 
out embraces.  Revenge,  too,  in  this 
case  would  be  not  only  sweet  but  profit- 
able. He  took  two  trusty  friends  into 
his  confidence,  and  lay  in  wait  in  the 
path  along  which  Kaikai  was  wont  to 
go  to  his  assignation.  They  leaped 
upon  him,  bearing  him  down  with  their 
united  weight,  and  carried  him  bound 
into  the  village.  There  they  divided 
the  blopd-monej  between  them  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  eightpence  apiece.  That 
night  I  chartered  and  victualled  a  cut- 
ter, and  in  the  early  dawn  Kaikai  was 
taken  on  board  and  manacled  to  a  stout 
ringbolt  in  the  deck.  When  I  had  sat- 
isfied myself  as  to  the  otrength  of  the 
fastenings,  I  pocketed  the  key  and 
went  on  shore  ;  they  might  loose  him 
lis  they  pleased  in  Suva,  but  on  the  voy- 
age at  least  he  would  touch  the  soft 
hearts  of  his  guards  in  vain.     A  week 


later  I  was  given  the  jailer^s  receipt  for 
the  body  of  Kaikai  testifying  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  he  was  '^  sober'*  when 
he  was  delivered  to  him,  and  I  slept 
that  night  in  calm  security,  for  doubt- 
less by  that  time  the  fiogging  to  which 
Kaikai  had  so  deeply  rooted  an  antipa- 
thy had  been  impartially  administered. 

^rhat  was  on  a  Tuesday.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  breakfast-time  my 
usually  stolid  sergeant  ran  in  with  evil 
tidings  bursting  out  of  every  pore. 
**  Sir,**  he  cried,  **  I  have  just  seen 
Kaikai  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  local 
preacher  I**  I  was  too  much  startled 
even  to  think  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research.  Had  Kaikai  sent  his 
spirit  to  impersonate  him  in  order  to 
complete  my  disconiQture?  But  the 
sergeant  scouted  the  idea  of  supernatu- 
ral agency.  It  was  Kaikai  in  the  fiesli 
that  ne  had  seen,  wanting  only  a  book 
of  devotions  to  complete  his  clerical  at- 
tire. He  had  cheerfully  wished  the 
sergeant  good  morning,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
sergeant's  sense  of  the  d(  cencies  had 
been  so  outraged  that  he  had  not 
stopped  to  question  him  ;  and  there- 
fore, until  Kaikai  could  be  interviewed 
or  next  mail  arrive  from  Suva,  his 
miraculous  escape  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery. 

Further  tidings  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  sergeanL  The  villagers  had 
made  a  feast  to  Kaikai,  and  the  maid- 
ens had  danced  in  his  honor.  He  was 
friendly  to  all,  but  a  little  supercilious, 
as  befits  one  who  is  on  the  high  road  to 
be  a  national  hero.  Not  until  three 
bowls  of  yankona  had  loosened  his 
tongue-strings  did  he  vouchsafe  an  ex- 

Elanation  of  his  re-appearance.  He 
ad  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Colo- 
nial Government  for  one  night  only. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  ordered  to  fall 
in  with  the  road  gang.  Even  this  he 
did,  being  in  all  respects  conciliatory  ; 
but  when  they  came  to  serve  out  pick- 
axes and  shovels  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  humbled  enough.  They  had  told 
him,  moreover,  that  a  tail  or  two  was 
wanting  from  the  cat,  and  that  he  must 
wait  a  day  while  they  plaited  new  ones 
before  his  cup  should  be  full.  So,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  gang,  warders  and 
all,  he  said,  '*  Forgive  me,  but  I  am 
going,"  cleared  the  stone  wall  at  the 
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back  of  the  jail,  disappeared  into  the 
forest,  and  stopped  to  listen  to  his  pur- 
suers. They  were  running  straight  up 
the  hill  in  the  thick  bush — almost 
abreast  of  him  indeed— and  they  would 
probably  run  like  that  till  they  reached 
the  Waimanu  road.  In  the  meantime 
his  snlu  did  him  no  credit.  It  was 
dirty,  and  had  S.  G.  conspicuously 
branded  across  the  breech,  lie  must 
have  a  new  outfit  before  starting  on  his 
travels.  So  he  ran  downhill  toward 
the  town,  skirting  the  Polynesian  set- 
tlement, dropped  into  the  road  at  Nam- 
bukulou,  walked  briskly  past  two  po- 
licemen, and  made  for  the  store  of  an 
Indian.  The  Indian  had  a  pigtail  and 
no  calves  to  his  legs^  and  was  even  in 
other  respects  altogether  contempti- 
ble ;  but  there  were  sulus  and  shirts 
hanging  in  his  doorway  far  too  good  to 
be  the  property  of  any  Indian,  pigtailed 
or  no. 

It  chanced  that  this  Indian  was 
transacting  a  matter  of  business  with  a 
neighbor  in  mid-street — probably  the 
neighbor  owed  him  money — at  any 
rate,  they  were  both  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating to  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowd,  so  Kaikai  unobtrusively 
took  down  a  white  shirt  and  sulu,  and 
reached  to  the  counter  for  a  black  sat- 
inet tie  such  as  the  local  preachers  use. 
Then  he  went  back  into  the  bush  to 
dress,  and  listened  for  the  Indians  when 
they  should  find  out  what  he  had  done. 
As  a  local  preacher,  Kaikai  scarcely 
knew  himself.  He  felt  at  once  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  The  stiff 
front  seemed  to  tap  all  the  sources  of 
the  pent-up  eloquence  of  a  heathen 

Eriest.  That,  of  course,  was  what  he 
ad  been  bred  for  before  the  luckless 
turn  of  the  wheel  made  him  a  hen- 
stealer.  But  this  was  no  time  for 
moralizing.  He  walked  boldly  now  to 
Walu  Bay,  passing  on  the  way  a  jail- 
warder  running  to  Suva  with  the  news 
of  his  escape.  In  Walu  Bay  there  was 
a  canoe  belonging  to  a  native  minister 
from  the  other  side  who  had  gone  into 
town  to  buy  a  bottle  of  kerosene  for  the 
Sabbath.  There  is,  as  Kaikai  knew,  a 
community  of  property  among  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  Kaikai  as  local 
preacher  was  in  far  greater  need  of  the 
canoe  than  was  its  owner.  So  he  took 
it  and  paddled  himself  out  into  the  har- 


bor. As  he  rested  on  his  paddle  the 
shouts  of  his  pursuers  sounded  from 
the  hillside  musically  in  his  ears.  Ho 
landed  near  Namuka  Island,  ungrate- 
fully kicked  the  canoe  out  into  the  cur- 
rent, and  started  on  his  forlorn  tramp. 
It  was  almost  a  royal  progress.  At 
each  village  he  told  a  different  storv, 
paltering,  alas,  with  the  sacred  truth, 
but  improving  so  artistically  with  each 
narration  that  at  the  end  he  had  almost 
come  to  believe  it  himself.  The  usual 
official  notice  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  an  escaped  prisoner, 
medium  height^  powerful  frame,  short 
hair,  dark  skin,  tatooed  with  **  A.  A.*' 
on  the  right  forearm,  proved  the  truth 
of  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  a  lach- 
rymose Indian  and  the  pieces  of  a 
broken  canoe  gave  some  color  to  the 
latter  portion  ;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  mu&t 
be  remembered  that  Kaikai  was  by 
heredity  a  liar.  To  the  elders  of  his 
native  village  Kaikai  spoke  of  me  with- 
out animus,  as  of  one  to  whom  respect 
was  due  but  whose  duties  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  from  his.  **  It  no  longer 
concerns  the  magistrate.  It  is  their 
affair  in  Suva.  He  has  done  with  me  ; 
therefore,  what  reason  should  I  have 
to  fear  him.**  Next  morning,  for  the 
sixth  time,  I  found  mvself  on  Kaikai's 
trail.  The  promise  of  reward  brouglit 
many  volunteers.  We  surrounded  the 
village,  and  went  into  the  house  and 
captured  him  in  all  his  finery,  without 
the  shadow  of  resistance.  He  was  sur- 
prised, of  course,  but  not  cast  down. 
The  flogging  had  now  come  to  seem  so 
far  off  that  imprisonment  had  lost  its 
terrors  for  him.  Again  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  capital,  chained  to  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  deck  of  a  cutter.  Again  I 
breathed  freely,  taking  comfort  to  my- 
self that  I  had  posted  to  the  jailor  a 
gentle  sarcasm  upon  the  security  of  his 
arrangements.  Three  weeks  passed  , 
my  duties  took  me  through  Nandronga 
to  Fort  Oarnarvan  in  the  mountains. 
One  evening  as  I  went  the  rounds  J 
heard  the  word  **  Kaikai'*  in  the  bab- 
ble of  conversation  in  one  of  the  bar- 
rack houses.  Was  the  word  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  proper  name?*  I  called  out 
the  corporal  and  asked  him.    He  looked 


*  In  the  local  dialect  Kaikai  means  '*  strong.' ' 
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like  a  man  who  would  fain  not  betray 
a  confidence  ;  but,  when  I  pressed  him, 
he  said  relnctantly  that  Kaikai  had 
been  seen  on  the  road  below  the  fort 
that  evening,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  soldier.  80  he  was  out  again.  This 
time,  at  least,  I  would  wash  my  hands 
of  him.  Two  of  the  men  had  met  him 
in  the  road,  and  recognized  him.  He 
told  them  he  was  carrying  a  message 
to  me  from  the  magistrate  on  the 
Rowa.  But  when  they  offered  to  con- 
duct him  to  my  presence  he  would  fain 
be  excused,  giving  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  putting  off  the  interview.  He  had 
undergone  his  flogging,  and  had  even 
worked  some  weeks  in  the  road  gang  ; 
hut  he  found  the  life  irksome,  and  he 
left  it.  This  time  he  stole  a  new  sulu, 
and  exchanged  it  with  a  Polynesian  for 
an  old  one,  vandyked  round  the  bottom 
like  the  uniform  of  the  armed  constabu- 
lary. Then  he  stole  a  turkey-red  cum- 
merbund, and  he  would  even  have 
stolen  a  uniform  belt  if  he  had  had 
time.  As  it  wtvs,  he  put  on  the  largest 
turban  he  could  flnd^  and  took  to  the 
bush  as  he  was.  On  the  first  day  he 
reached  the  Rewa  station,  walked  bold- 
ly into  the  magistiate's  house,  saluted, 
and  stood  at  attention.  He  was  under 
orders,  he  said,  to  carry  despatches  to 
Fort  Carnavan.  His  despatches  ?  He 
regretted  to  say  that  he  had  lost  them 
in  swimming  the  river,  ilis  belt? 
That,  too,  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  The  locum  tenens  at  Eewa,  who 
liked  not  the  insolent  ways  of  the  gay 
and  licentious  soldiery,  bade  him  be- 
gone, and  the  journey  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  fort  across  the  mountains 
had  taken  him  two  days. 

I  was  tired  of  Eaikai.  He  had  be- 
come monotonous,  and  I  pursued  him 
no  more.  I  heard  afterward  that  he 
was  caught,  and  made  to  serve  out  his 
time  ;  but  I  was  transferred  to  another 
district,  and  saw  nothing  of  him  for 
two  years. 

Long  afterward,  when  I  was  in  Suva, 
a  boat  pulled  up  from  Navua  with  the 
mangled,  but  still  living  body  of  a  na- 
tive burglar.  A  store  had  been  set  on 
fire  and  broken  into,  and  the  European 
store-keeper  loughly  handled.  The 
contents  had  been  looted  and  the  bur- 
glars had  got  safe  away  ;  but  the  native 
police  discovered  the  culprits,  and  suc- 


ceeded in  arresting  all  but  one.  That 
one  eluded  arrest  for  several  days,  but 
at  last  the  pursuers  came  upon  him  in 
the  bush,  aud,  because  he  would  not 
surrender,  had  brought  him  down  with 
throwing-clubs  and  battered  his  help- 
less body  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Then  they  brought  him  to  the  hospital 
to  be  mended. 

The  other  four  culprits  were  tried, 
and,  before  sentence,  were  asked  by  the 
court  whether  they  had  anything  to  say 
in  extenuation.  '*  Sir,"  said  their 
spokesman,  '*  the  root  of  this  matter 
was  Kaikai.  He  seduced  us  to  do  this 
thing.  AVe  therefore  are  innocent.  It 
was  on  this  wise.  Kaikai  came  into 
our  house  in  the  evening  and  said, 
*  Erone,  let  us  have  prayers.*  So  we 
had  prayers.  Then  Kaikai  said,  *  How 
would  it  be  to  go  and  break  open  the 
white  man's  store  ? '  And  we  said,  *  It 
is  well.'  So  we  went  to  the  store,  and 
when  we  came  near,  Kaikai  said,  *'  How 
would  it  be  to  set  the  store  on  fire,  and 
then  perhaps  the  white  man  will  come 
out  ?  '  So  we  set  the  store  on  fire,  and 
presently  the  white  man  did  come  out. 
Then  Kaikai  said,  '  Lot  us  trample  ou 
him.'  So  we  trampled  him  under  foot, 
and  then  we  took  his  box  of  money  and 
ran  toward  the  river,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  river,  as  the  box  was 
so  heavy,  Kaikai  dropped  it  in" — it 
was  afterward  found  there — **  and  then 
we  all  went  home." 

**  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?*'  asked 
the  court. 

'*  Kaikai  read  prayers." 

There  was  no  hope  for  Kaikai.  His 
arm  was  broken,  his  thigh-bone  smash- 
ed in  two  places,  and  his  skull  frac- 
tured, and  all  this  had  been  done  four 
days  before  he  reached  the  hospital.  It 
was  so  extraordinary  a  case  of  vitality 
that,  when  I  heard  of  it,  not  knowing 
who  the  patient  was,  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  in  the  wretched  remains  of  human- 
ity, strapped  up  and  bandaged  almost 
beyond  recognition,  I  saw  and  knew 
the  features  of  Kaikai.  He  was  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone,  poor  fellow,  and 
weakening  every  hour  ;  but  he  was  con- 
scious and  recognized  me,  and  I  think 
was  pleased  that  I,  with  whom  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  his  career  had  been  so 
much  bound  up,  should  have  come  to 
see  him  in  the  last.     He  lived  four 
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days,  and  was  bnried  in  the  hospital 
cemetery,  and  1  was  just  too  late  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  as  chief  mourner. 
And  so,  when  his  companions  in  guilt 
came  to  be  sentenced,  they  suffered 
alone,   for  Kaikai,  who  had  seduced 


them,  had  gone  to  stand  before  another 
tribunal,  where,  I  think,  hereditary 
tendencies  and  personal  bravery  must 
count  for  something. — 4Jornhill  Maga- 


zine. 


•♦• 


THE    TORN    CLOAK. 


BY   MAX  I  ME    DU   CAMP. 


I.  The  Voice  of  the  Bells. 

Up  in  the  belfry  the  bells  were  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  The  two  vounffest 
were  in  a  bad  temper.  **  Isn  t  it  time 
to  go  to  sleep?"  they  said.  *' It  is 
nearly  midnight  and  they  have  already 
rang  us  twice,  pulling  us  in  the  dark 
as  if  it  were  broad  daylight  and  we  were 
rinsring  for  Sunday  mass  I  Men  are 
walking  about  in  the  church.  Are  we 
again  to  be  tormented  ?  Can't  they  let 
U8  alone?" 

The  eldest  bell  made  a  jarring  noise, 
as  if  in  anger,  and  said,  in  a  voice  deep 
though  a  little  cracked,  ''  Be  quiet,  lit- 
tle ones,  you  talk  nonsense.  When  you 
went  to*  Rome  for  consecration  you 
vowed  to  do  your  duty  ;  do  you  not 
know  that  the  first  hour  of  Christmas 
Day  is  just  about  to  strike,  and  you 
must  ring  for  the  birth  of  Christ?'' 

**  It  is  so  cold,"  one  of  the  bells  re- 
plied. 

In  a  severe  tone  the  old  one  an- 
swered, '*  Do  you  think,  then,  that 
ile  was  not  cold  when  He  came  into 
the  world  naked,  weak,  and  wailing? 
Would  lie  not  have  suffered  on  tne 
liills  of  Bethlehem  if  the  ass  and  the 
ox  had  not  kept  Him  warm  with  their 
breath  ?  Instead  of  grumbling  and 
complaining  make  jour  voices  all  the 
sweeter  in  remembrance  of  the  song 
with  which  His  mother  put  Him  to 
sleep.  Be  ready.  I  see  they  are  light- 
ing the  tapers ;  near  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  they  have  made  a  manger,  the 
banner  has  been  brought  put,  the  bea- 
dle is  bustling  about,  the  priest  has  put 
on  his  embroidered  alb,  I  hear  the  sound 
of  ^a&o/^  approaching,  it  is  the  villagers 
coming  to  prayer,  the  clock  unwinds 
its  chain,  the  hour  is  going  to  strike  : 
Ifoel  I  Noi^l  I     Let  us  ring  in  full  peal. 


so  that  none  can  say  we  have  not  called 
him  to  the  midnight  mass." 

II.  The  Midnight  Mass. 

For  three  days  it  had  been  snowing  ; 
the  heavens  were  gloomy,  the  earth  was 
white,  the  North  wind  went  moaning 
through  the  trees,  the  pond  was  frozen, 
and  the  little  birds  were  hungry.  The 
women,  covered  in  their  mantles  of 
brown  wool  edged  with  a  border  of 
black  velvet,  the  men  wiapped  in  their 
cloaks,  had  gone  slowly  into  the 
church.  Kneeling,  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  listened  to  the  priest,  who 
repeated,  **  The  Lord  hath  said  to  mo, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten Thee."  Every  one  responded 
in  a  low  voice.  The  incense  was  burn- 
ing, and  some  Christmas  roses  had  been 
{)laced  before  the  shrine,  which  was 
ighted  up  by  tapers. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church,  be- 
hind the  pillar,  where  the  basin  of  holy 
water  stands,  a  child  was  kneeling,  with 
bare  feet,  for  he  had  removed  his  sabots 
that  he  might  not  make  a  noise.  Clad 
in  a  blue  cotton  blouse,  in  spite  of  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  with  his  cap  in 
front  of  him  and  his  hands  clasped,  he 
was  prajing  :  **  For  the  soul  of  my  fa- 
ther, who  is  no  more  ;  for  the  life  of 
my  mother,  who  is  ill  ;  and  also  for 
myself,  for  Thy  poor  little  Jacques, 
who  loves  Thee  so  much,  0  my  God,  I 
implore  Thee  !*'  He  was  weeping,  he 
seemed  lost  in  the  fervor  of  his  prayer. 
During  mass  he  remained  on  his  knees 
and  only  rose  up  when  he  heard  the 
priest  say  the  closing  words. 

The  congregation  met  again  under 
the  outer  porch,  every  one  lighted  his 
lantern,  tne  women  fastened  their 
mantles  around  them,  the  men  turned 
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up  the  collars  of  their  cloakF.  **  Brrrr  ! 
How  cold  it  is  !  Are  jou  coming  with 
us  ?*'  one  of  the  bojs  said  to  Jacques. 

**  I  have  not  time,"  he  answered, 
and  began  to  run.  Far  off  he  heard 
the  village  folk  singing  as  they  wended 
homeward  the  favorite  Christmas  carol 
of  old  France  : 

**  Heis  horn,  the  Bahedwinef 
Blow,  ye  pipes  ;  all  music  sound  ! 
Be  is  60m,  the  Babe  divine  ! 
Lei  us  keep  this  joyful  time. " 

III.  The  Tears  of  Margaret. 

Jaccjues  arrived  at  his  cottage^  which 
was  built  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
village.  He  opened  the  door  softly  and 
walked  on  tiptoe  into  the  room,  where 
(here  was  neither  fire  nor  light. 

**  Is  it  you,  little  one?" 

**  Yes,  mother." 

**  I  have  prayed  while  you  were  pray- 
ing, as  I  could  not  go  to  church.  You 
ought  to  get  some  sleep  ;  lie  down,  my 
child.  Do  not  trouble  about  me  ;  I 
want  nothing,  and  if  I  am  thirsty  I 
ha^e  water  within  reach." 

In  a  corner  of  the  room,  near  Mar- 
garet's bed,  Jacques  threw  himself 
upon  a  heap  of  ferns  and  dried  grass, 
drew  over  him  a  shred  of  coverlet,  pil- 
lowed his  head  upon  his  arm  and  went 
to  sleep.  But  Margaret  did  not  sleep. 
She  dreamed  ;  she  wept  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  that  she  might  not  wake 
her  child  ;  she  clasped  her  hands  in 
despair  and  said  to  herself  :  **  What 
will  become  of  us  ?  I  cannot  go  about 
earning  money,  two  years*  taxes  are 
not  paid,  the  tally  of  the  baker  is  cov- 
ered with  notches,  and  they  are  going 
to  refuse  us  all  credit.  Jacques  lias  a 
good  heart,  but  he  is  only  just  twelve 
years  old,  and  too  small  to  earn  wages. 
What  is  going  to  become  of  us  ?  Alas  ! 
if  my  poor  husband  had  not  died  ! 
When  he  left  us  he  took  all  the  welfare 
of  the  house  away."  Then,  with  her 
head  upon  the  pillow,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  wasted  cheeks,  and  pressing 
her  hand  upon  her  breast  where  fever 
burned,  she  remembered  her  lost  hap- 
piness and  wept  more  than  ever. 

Her  husband.  Grand  Pierre,  had  been 
a  good  man  ;  hard-working  and  honest 
he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  except  the 


tavern-keepers,  with  whom  he  was  never 
seen.  When  the  conscription  called 
him  away  he  was  placed  in  the  train  of 
military  equipage  because  he  was  used 
to  horses  and  was  a  good  driver.  After- 
ward he  often  spoke  with  pleasure  of 
the  time  when  he  was  in  the  service. 

On  his  return  to  the  village  they 
made  much  of  him.  He  had  known 
Margaret  as  a  child,  he  found  her  now 
a  young  woman,  fell  in  love  and  mar- 
.ried  her.  They  were  poor,  but  happy 
in  their  married  life,  for  they  were  in- 
dustrious, honest,  and  loved  each  other. 
For  eleven  years  their  happiness  con- 
tinued, and  then  misfortune  entered 
the  home.  Grand  Pierre  earned  a  liv- 
ing as  a  carter,  and  one  night,  as  he 
was  driving  a  wagon  heavily  laden  with 
blocks  of  granite  slowly  homeward, 
being  tired  with  the  day's  work,  he  fell 
asleep.  The  horses  stumbled  and  he 
was  thrown  from  his  seat  ;  the  wheels 
of  the  cart  passed  over  him,  crushing 
him  to  death.  A  few  hours  later  he 
was  discovered  on  the  roadside,  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  arms  crossed  and 
his  cloak  torn  and  stained  with  blood. 

Jacques  had  just  reached  his  tenth 
year  ;  he  did  not  understand  the  great- 
ness of  the  trouble  which  had  come 
upon  them,  but  he  cried  when  he  saw 
his  mother  cry.  From  the  day  when 
Grand  Pierre  was  carried  off  by  death 
ill-fortune  had  been  upon  the  cottage 
which  was  formerly  so  happy.  It  was 
more  than  poverty  ;  it  was  distress.  It 
was  for  this  that  Margaret  sobbed  all 
the  Christmas  night. 

IV.  Distress. 

In  the  dawn  Jacques  rose ;  he  yawned, 
shook  off  the  sprigs  of  dry  grass  left  in 
his  hair,  and  looked  at  his  mother. 
She  was  lying  in  bed  with  flushed 
cheeks,  eyes  half-closed,  and  pallid  lips. 
On  seeing  her  son  she  nodded  to  him. 

*'  Have  you  slept  well,  mother?" 

'*  Yes,  dear  child,  very  well.  I  feel 
better,  but  I  am  rather  cold  ;  make  a 
fire  for  me." 

Jacques  looked  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  opened  a  cupboard,  slipped  into 
a  little  store  room  where  they  used  to 
keep  their  provisions,  and  then  he 
said,  *'  There  is  no  more  wood,  neither 
faggots  nor  sticks." 
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Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven^ 
"What  is  to  be  done?"  but  forcing 
herself  to  smile,  she  added,  ''  It  does 
not  matter,  little  one,  I  am  not  so  cold 
as  I  thought." 

Jacques  had  seated  himself  on  a  large 
paving-stone  which  was  used  as  a  stool, 
and  was  knocking  a  nail  in  the  sole  of 
his  sabot,  lie  put  on  his  shoes,  pulled 
his  cap  down  over  his  cars,  and  said  to 
his  mother,  ''  I  am  going  to  the  moun- 
tain to  Hud  some  dead  wood."  < 

"  But  it  is  Christmas  Day  V 

'•  The  priest  will  pardon  me." 

**  Little  one,  it  is  forbidden  ;  you 
know  it.  This  is  not  Saturday,  which 
is  the  day  for  getting  in  the  broken 
branches.'* 

**  That  does  not  matter,  mother,  the 
keeper  will  not  see  me  ;  I  shall  be  back 
directly.  While  you  are  waiting  draw 
the  coverlet  over  your  shoulders  to  keep 
yon  warmer.*' 

Margaret  still  hesitated.  At  length 
she  said,  **  Go  then,  my  child  ;  God 
will  bless  you  because  you  love  your 
mother.** 

Little  Jacques  put  his  big  knife  in 
his  pocket,  threw  over  his  siioulder  a 
cord  to  tie  up  the  sticks  he  was  going 
to  gather,  and  opened  the  door.  A 
squall  of  wind  laden  with  snow  drove 
him  back  and  whirled  itself  round  about 
the  room. 

"  What  weather  !"  said  Jacques. 

'*  Oh  heavens  !* *  cried  Margaret,  **  it 
is  a  white  deluge  !  Listen  to  me,  little 
one  ;  you  are  not  clothed  to  meet  this 
bitter  storm.  Open  the  chest  where  I 
have  put  away  poor  father's  clothes 
until  you  should  be  big  enough  to  wear 
them  ;  give  me  his  cloak,  the  cloak  in 
which  they  carried  him  home  on  that 
day  of  the  accident ;  you  shall  wrap  it 
round  you,  it  will  keep  the  cold  out. 
One  sicK  person  in  the  house  is  enough.'' 

Jacques  took  the  cloak  which  was 
folded  up  in  the  chest  and  whereon  lay 
a  branch  of  consecrated  box- wood.  It 
was  one  of  those  ample  cloaks  of  wool 
and  goals'  hair,  striped  in  black  and 
white  and  with  a  small  velvet  collar 
and  a  copper  clasp.  On  the  cloth  were 
dark-colored  stuins.  Jacques  put  it  on, 
but  it  was  too  long,  and  dragged  be- 
hind him.  Margaret  turned  up  the 
hem  and  wished  to  fasten  it  to  the 
body  of  the   cloak.     She  looked  for 


some  pins,  but  the  hoyel  was  so  poor 
that  there  were  none.  Jacques,  who 
was  ingenious,  picked  up  from  the 
hearth  some  thorns  of  the  wild  plum, 
the  remains  of  a  burned  faggot.  With 
these  the  cloak  was  fastened  up. 
Jacques  put  it  on.  Just  when  he  was 
^oing  and  his  hand  was  on  the  latch, 
Margaret  called  him  back,  *'  If  you 
pass  by  the  Treves  crucifix,  do  not  for- 
get to  say  your  prayers." 

V.  Old  Mokhacke. 

Jacques  walked  on  ;  not  a  soul  was 
in  sight ;  all  was  gloomy  and  deserted. 
Snow  was  falling  and  seemed  to  glance 
along  horizontally,  so  rudely  was  it 
driven  by  the  North  wind.  On  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  poplar  covered 
with  frost  a  raven  croaked.  Now  and 
then  little  Jacques  stopped  to  clear 
away,  with  a  sharp  blow  of  his  heel, 
the  snow  which  had  accumulated  and 
hardened  under  his  sabots.  He  was 
not  cold,  but  the  cloak  seemed  heavy. 
He  went  along  bravely,  for  he  was  a 
tine  little  fellow,  with  a  good  heart  and 
a  tirm  will.  He  had  already  gone  far 
on  the  way,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  first  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  forest  begins,  when  he 
stopped,  petrified.  Before  him  was  the 
keeper,  who,  with  his  cotton  cap  under 
his  three-cornered  hat,  sabre  at  his  side, 
and  the  badge  of  **  the  law"  upon  his 
belt,  appeared  all  at  once  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  road. 

He  was  a  man  known  as  Old  Mon- 
hache,  the  terror  of  the  urchins  of  the 
village.  When  ho  caught  them  steal- 
ing apples,  shaking  plum-trees,  beating 
down  walnuts,  he  seized  them  by  the 
ear,  swore  at  *'  those  wicked  rascals," 
and  took  them  to  the  mayor,  who  con- 
demned the  delinquents  to  a  paternal 
thrashing.  Jacques  was  then  at  bay 
when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  this  pitiless  officer  of  the  law. 

**  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  my 
Jacques,  in  this  beastly  weather?" 

Jacques  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse 
to  explain  his  journey  through  the 
snow,  but  he  remembered  that  his  fa- 
ther had  once  said  to  him,  *^  You  must 
never  tell  a  lie,"  so,  though  his  heart 
beat  quickly,  he  answered, ''  I  am  going 
to  the  mountain  to  fetch  dead  wood, 
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because  we  have  none  to  make  a  fire 
with,  and  mother  is  ill  and  cold." 

The  keeper  let  fly  an  oath  which  he 
would  have  done  belter  to  keep  back, 
and  his  mustache  quivered  ;  rubbing 
his  eyes,  he  said,  ^'  it  is  strange  how 
the  North  wind  stings  the  eyes."  Then 
looking  at  little  Jacques  with  an  ex- 
pression which  was  not  stern,  he  add- 
ed :  '*  So,  my  Jacques,  you  are  going 
to  the  mountain,  then  we  don*t  go  the 
same  road,  for  I  am  going  to  the  plain. 
I  shall  not  come  across  you,  but  when 
I  return,  if  I  meet  you,  be  sure  that  I 
shall  shut  one  eye  and  stop  up  the 
other.  I  was  a  friend  of  Grand  Pierre, 
who  was  an  honest  man.  It  grieves  me 
to  know  that  his  widow  is  in  trouble. 
To-day,  because  of  Christmas,  we  have 
a  bit  of  pickled  pork  in  the  pot ;  have 
no  fear,  I  will  go  to  Margaret,  and  take 
her  a  piece  of  it.  It  is  a  bad  season  to 
get  through,  my  Jacques,  but  I've  seen 
worse  than  this.  Keep  up  your  heart  ! 
If  you  ever  repeat  what  I've  said  to 
you,  1  will  pull  your  ears." 

The  good  man  went  on  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  with  a  gesture  half  vexed 
and  half  resigned.  He  had  not  gone 
ten  steps  when  he  stopped  and  called 
out :  **  Ho  !  my  Jacques,  go  into  the 
Grivelles  copse  ;  it  is  there  you  will  find 
the  most  dead  wood." 


VI.  The  Faggot. 

"  All  the  same,'*  thought  Jacques, 
as  he  went  along,  *'  Old  Monhache  is  not 
so  bad  as  they  say.'* 

He  clambered  up  the  mountain, 
which  was  difficult  for  his  little  legs, 
and  the  snow  made  it  still  more  diffi- 
cult.  He  stopped  to  take  breath,  and 
in  spite  of  cold  and  the  North  wind  he 
wiped  his  face  before  going  on.  Everj/ 
now  and  then  he  heard  a  sort  of  moan- 
ing in  the  distance  ;  it  was  a  branch  of 
fir  cracking  beneath  the  weight  of 
snow.  Not  a  blackbird  nor  a  flutter- 
ing jay  in  the  trees,  not  even  a  little 
mouse  running  along  the  hill-slope, 
only  some  intrepid  sparrows  searching 
for  food,  and  looking  like  little  blacK 
spots  on  the  white  ground. 

In  a  low  voice  Jacques  sang  thought- 
fully : 

"  ife  ia  bom,  tfie  Babe  ilivine.** 


On  he  went,  with  great  difficulty  ; 
bending  forward,  stumbling,  sinking 
to  his  knees  in  the  snow,  yet  not  de- 
spairing, and  even  laughing  when  his 
foot  struck  against  a  hardened  rut 
which  he  could  not  see,  and  he  fell 
headlong  !  On  again,  only  a  little  far- 
ther now  !  There  at  hand  is  the  Ori- 
velles  copse,  where  Old  Monhache  said 
the  dead  wood  might  be  found.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  plenty  ! 

Above  the  heather  and  the  brambles 
the  snow  lay  in  ridges,  across  which 
the  fallen  branches  might  be  seen  pro- 
jecting. Little  Jacques  put  himself  to 
work.  Ah,  how  he  toiled  !  Ho  had 
thrown  off  his  cloak  to  be  freer  in  his 
movements ;  his  legs  disappeared  in 
the  snow,  his  hands  and  arms  were 
drenched  and  benumbed  with  the  cold, 
while  his  face  ran  with  sweat.  He 
stood  upright,  surveyed  the  heap  of 
wood  already  collected,  and  felt  glad 
as  he  thought  of  the  beautiful  blaze  he 
would  make  when  he  got  back  to  the 
cottage.  He  might  well  have  wished 
to  pull  down  some  bracken  here  and 
there  to  make  his  bed  a  little  softer, 
for  it  was  badly  stuffed,  but  he  dared 
not,  and,  besides,  he  had  not  time — 
his  mother  is  at  home,  and  sighs  be- 
neath her  coverlet  as  she  hears  the  rag- 
ing of  the  North  wind. 

Jacques  has  gathered  all  the  dead 
wood  he  can  carrv,  adds  another  branch 
or  two  for  good  measure,  and  ties  up 
the  faggot  carefully,  so  that  no  twigs 
may  escape  on  the  road  ;  then  putting 
on  his  cloak,  lays  the  bundle  on  his 
back,  and,  loaning  on  a  stick  ho  has 
cut,  betakes  himself  to  the  shortest 
road  leading  to  the  village.  His  legs 
tremble  a  little,  for  the  bundle  is  heavy 
and  the  snow  is  deep  ;  he  often  stops 
and  leans  against  a  tree  to  rest  himself. 

VII.  The  Granite  Crucifix. 

Going  on  slowly,  but  without  stop- 
ping, he  came  to  the  cross-ways.  The 
place  was  called  Treves  ;  formerly,  in 
Roman  times,  its  name  was  Triviumy 
because  three  roads  met  there  ;  the 
Latin  word  was  afterward  Gallicized, 
and  became  Treves.  Of  old,  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  protector  of 
roads,  the  god  of  merchants,  and  the 
patron  of  robbers,   had  stood  there. 
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Christianity  threv^  down  the  pagan 
altar,  and  replaced  it  by  a  great  gran- 
ite crucifix,  on  the  base  of  which,  worn 
away  by  lichens,  a  date  can  be  de- 
ciphered, A.I).  1314.  During  the  llun- 
dred  Years'  War  the  statue  was  thrown 
down,  but  when  peace  came  it  was  re- 
built, and  has  ever  since  been  held  in 
veneration  throughout  the  •  district. 
There  is  no  peasant  who  does  not  sa- 
lute it,  and  even  the  veterinary,  who 
likes  to  scoff  at  the  parsons,  dare  not 
pass  it  without  raising  his  hat. 

High  up  on  the  pedestal,  with  hands 
nailed  to  the  cross.  His  head  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  side  pierced  with  the 
spear-thrust,  the  Christ  spreads  His 
arms,  and  seems  to  bid  the  world  take 
refuse  there.  He  looks  a  huge  figure, 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery  fastened 
around  Him  the  wrens  have  made  a 
nest  that  no  one  has  ever  disturbed. 
The  fiioe  is  turned  to  the  east ;  the 
eyes,  distended  with  suffering,  are  look- 
ing to  heaven  as  if  searching  for  the 
star  that  led  the  wise  men  and  appeared 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  At 
the  side,  a  rowan  tree  has  been  plant- 
ed, whose  red  berries  recall  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  from  the  divine 
face. 

Margaret  had  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  the  Christ  of  Treves,  because 
the  men  who  had  carried  home  the 
body  of  Grand  Pierre,  had  stopped, 
tired  and  sorrowful,  at  this  spot,  and 
had  prayed  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  him  whom  Death  had  just  taken. 
This  was  why  she  had  said  to  her  son, 
**  If  you  pass  by  Treves,  say  your  pray- 
ers there." 

Vril.  How  Cold  You  Aue  ! 

Jacques  had  not  forgotten  his  moth- 
er's words.  He  put  down  his  faggot, 
took  off  his  cap,  and,  kneeling  down, 
began  to  pray,  while  the  wind  in  a 
mournful  voice  accompanied  him.  He 
repeated  the  prayers  he  had  learned  in 
the  Catechism,  with  other  words  that 
came  warm  from  his  heart.  While 
praying  he  gazed  at  the  face  of  the 
Christ  smitten  by  the  snow.  The 
mouth  was  half -open,  the  eyes  uplift- 
ed, giving  to  the  countenance  a  look  of 
infinite  sadness  ;  two  icicles,  like  frozen 
tears,  hung  from  the  eyelids  ;  the  wast- 
ed body  lay  outstretched  upon  the  cross 


in  the  last  pangs  of  death.  Little 
Jacques  suffered  with  that  suffering, 
and  he  wished  to  console  Him  on  whom 
he  called. 

When  he  had  finished  praying,  he 
shouldered  the  faggot  once  again,  and 
went  on.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
cross-roads  he  turned  back  and  looked 
at  the  Christ,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  fol- 
low him.  The  face  was  less  troubled, 
and  a  peaceful  expression  was  upon  the 
featun  s.  A  gust  of  wind  swept  by  and 
stirred  the  snow  that  had  accumulated 
on  ihe  arms — one  would  have  said  that 
the  figure  shivered.  Jacques  stopped. 
'*  0  my  poor,  good  Ootl,"  said  he, 
**  how  cold  Thou  art !"  and  he  came 
back  close  to  the  crucifix,  to  the  very 
spot,  without  knowing  it,  where  the 
body  of  his  father  had  rested  on  that 
sad  night  two  years  ago. 

lie  threw  off  his  cloak,  and,  climb- 
ing on  the  pedestal)  assisted  by  the  pro- 
truding drapery  about  the  figure,  was 
able  to  reach  the  shoulders  of  the 
Christ,  and  wrap  his  cloak  around 
them.  Ho  shook  from  it  the  thorns, 
pulled  down  the  hem  that  Margaret 
had  pinned  up,  and  arranged  it  so  that 
the  statue  was  almost  entirely  covered. 
*•  At  least,"  said  he,  **  Thou  wilt  be  no 
longer  cold."  The  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eyelids  melted  gently,  and 
slipped  like  tears  of  gratitude  down  the 
granite  face. 

Jacques  made  off  running  ;  the  North 
wind  blew  behind  him  and  went  through 
his  cotton  blouse.  He  crossed  the  hill 
at  a  gallop  like  a  colt  let  loose,  feeling 
the  faggot,  hard  and  prickly,  bumping 
on  his  shoulders,  and  bruising  them. 
Panting,  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  near  the  ravine,  which  was  protect- 
ed from  the  snow  and  screened  from 
the  wind  by  the  shelter  of  the  firs. 
Oh  !  how  tired  he  was  !  He  descend- 
ed into  the  ravine,  and  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  but  a  moment,  before  rejoining 
his  mother.  He  stretched  himself  at 
full  length,  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
faggot.  **  1  must  not  go  to  sleep,"  he 
said,  **  I  must  not  go  to  sleep,"  and 
sajing  that  he  fell  asleep. 

IX.  The  Cloaks  aue  Exchanged. 

When  little  Jacques  awoke  he  looked 
around  him,  and  was  much  astonished. 
The  ravine,  the  snow,  the  forest,  the 
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mountain,  the  gray  sky,  the  icy  wind, 
all  had  disappeared  ;  he  looked  for  his 
faggot,  and  could  not  see  it.  He 
thought  he  was  dreaming,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  The  country  where  he  was 
he  had  never  seen,  never  even  heard 
speak  of.  It  was  lovely  to  the  sight ; 
he  could  not  tell  its  substance,  nor 
measure  its  extent,  nor  comprehend  all 
its  beauties.  The  air  was  cool,  and 
laden  with  exquisite  odors,  and  there 
came  forth  from  it  a  harmony  which 
ravished  the  heart.  Jacques  rose,  his 
feet  moved  over  an  elastic  and  trans- 
parent ground,  which  rose  with  his 
every  step,  as  if  to  save  him  fatigue. 
A  luminous  halo  played  around  and  en- 
veloped him.  Instead  of  the  torn  cloak 
that  he  had  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Crucified  he  was  clothed  in  a  man- 
tle the  color  of  spring,  bestrewn  with 
stars,  and  without  seam,  like  the  robe 
for  which  lots  were  cast  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary.  His  hands,  his  poor  little 
hands,  swollen  with  chilblains,  cracked 
with  the  cold,  disfigured  by  hard  work, 
had  become  so  white  and  so  soft  that 
they  resembled  the  wings  of  a  swan. 
Jacques  was  amazed,  but  he  had  no 
fear,  nor  any  feeling  of  dread  or  trou- 
ble ;  not  only  was  he  calm  and  collect- 
ed, but  he  felt  light,  as  if  disencum- 
bered of  a  burden  he  could  not  remem- 
ber having  borne,  and  he  was  full  of 
happiness. 

*'  Where  am  1?'*  he  asked. 

A  voice,  more  melodious  than  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze,  replied  :  **  In 
the  house  of  My  Father,  where  come 
the  just,  and  where  men  of  good-will 
live  forever." 

Then,  standing  before  him^  Jacques 
saw,  through  a  mist  of  light  and  azure, 
the  great  crucifix  of  Treves,  the  gran- 
ite crucifix.  Grand  Pierre's  cloak,  the 
torn  cloak,  floated  from  His  shoulders  ; 
at  His  feet  were  scattered  the  thorns 
which  Margaret  had  used  for  pins. 
While  preserving  its  homely  appear- 
ance, the  cloak  was  now  transparent  as 
a  cloud,  and  through  it  shone  rays  as 
of  sunlight,  while  the  thorns  sparkled 
like  precious  stones.  It  was  indeed 
the  Christ  to  whom  Jacques  had  given 
help,  but  a  superhuman  beauty  lighted 
up  His  face,  and  an  eternal  spirit  ani- 
mated His  features  :  about  Him  aerial 
songs  were  heard.    Jacques  threw  him- 


self upon  his  knees,  and  fell  on  his  face 
before  Him. 

**  Raise  thyself,  dear  child,"  the 
Christ  said  to  him,  *'  thou  hast  had 
pity  on  thy  God  who  suffered,  thou 
hast  stripped  oif  thy  cloak  for  Him,  in 
singleness  of  heart  thou  hast  done  it 
because  thou  art  good,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  given  thee  my  cloak  in  exchange 
for  thine  ;  for  of  all  the  virtues,  the 
highest  and  the  rarest  is  kindness ;  it 
surpasses  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
knowledge.  Henceforth  thou  art  forever 
the  guest  and  the  friend  of  thy  God." 

Jacques  made  a  step  toward  the  daz- 
zling vision,  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
in  supplication. 

**  What  dost  thou  wish?"  said  the 
voice. 

Very  softly,  as  if  he  dared  not  utter 
his  prayer,  Jacques  murmured,  **  Moth- 
er." 

The  Christ  remembered  that  His 
motl^er,  fainting  and  choked  with 
teats,  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  ;  and  He  bowed  His  head  to  re- 
assure little  Jacques. 

**  He,"  said  Christ,  **  who  has  suf- 
fered for  Me,  has  redeemed  himself  and 
may  redeem  those  whom  he  has  loved  ; 
Jacques,  thy  prayer  is  granted.*' 

A  lustling  of  wings  was  hoard  and  a 
smile  of  joy  lighted  up  the  face  of 
Christ.  Jacques  prayed,  but  his  pray- 
er resembled  nothing  that  he  had  ever 
uttered  before;  it  was  a  song  of  ecsta- 
sy which  broke  from  him  spontaneously. 

F^r  away  on  the  horizon  clearer  than 
crystal,  Margaret  was  seen  approaching 
amid  a  wheeling  vortex  of  white  wings. 
She  was  no  longer  pale,  thin,  and  sad  ; 
she  shone  with  that  inward  light  which 
is  the  beauty  of  souls  and  is  alone  im- 
perishable. The  angels  placed  her  be- 
fore Christ ;  kneeling  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands  she  adored  Him  in 
whom  sho  had  believed.  When  she 
raised  her  head  she  saw  two  others 
kneeling  beside  her ;  one  was  little 
Jacques,  the  other  Grand  Pierre.  All 
three  shared  in  one  embrace  and  in  one 
transport  of  gratitude.  Tears  flowed 
from  the  eyes  of  Christ  because  He  was 
happy. 

X.  The  Voice  of  tub  Bells. 

Up  in  the  belfry  the  bells  are  talk- 
ing to  each  other.     The  two  youngest 
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are  in  a  sulky  mood  and  say,  ''The 
people  of  this  village  are  fools,  they 
cannot  live  in  peace.  Do  they  think 
that  we  are  not  tired  with  the  work  of 
yesterday  ? — The  midnight  mass,  and 
matins,  and  the  mass  at  daybreak,  and 
the  third  mass,  and  the  high  mass,  and 
vespers,  and  the  angelus,  and  all  the 
additional  chiming,  and  even  that  is 
not  all  ;  and  now  to-day  they  must 
begin  again.  They  pull  us,  they  dis- 
turb us,  they  swing  us ;  first  the  knell  for 
the  dead,  then  the  funeral  service,  then 
the  burial.  It  is  too  much  ;  will  they 
never  leave  us  in  our  place  in  peace  ? 
Our  clappers  are  no  longer  equal  to  it, 
and  our  sides  are  black  and  blue  with 
so  many  strokes.  What  is  the  matter 
with  these  peasants  that  they  are  crowd- 
ing to  the  church  in  their  Sunday 
clolhes?  Old  Monhache  has  put  on 
his  most  scowling  face,  his  mustache  is 
fierce,  he  passes  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  he  has  put  on  his  three-cornered 
hat  ready  for  the  fray,  the  children 
must  be  upon  their  guard  or  there  will 
be  thrashings  in  the  family  I  Down 
below  there  are  two  covins,  one  big 
and  one  little — they  are  going  to  put 
them  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  ;  what 
difference  can  that  make  to  us,  and 
why  are  we  made  to  ring  so  much  for 
these  folk  ?" 

The  old  bell,  wise  and  full  of  experi- 
ence, reproved  them  :  **  Be  silent,  fool- 


ish ones,  you  have  not  even  the  dignity 
of  your  office  ;  you  are  consecrated 
bells,  you  are  church  bells,  your  voices 
resound  over  the  land  and  fly  to  heaven. 
To  men  you  say,  *'  Watch  over  }our 
immortal  souls,"  to  God  you  say,  **  0 
Father,  have  pity  on  human  weakness." 
Instead  of  being  proud  of  your  mis- 
sion, thoughtful,  and  discreet,  you 
prattle  like  little  house  bells,  and  you 
reason  like  the  bells  upon  a  hawk.  Be 
not  vain  of  your  brilliant  complexion 
and  your  clear  voice  ;  in  my  youth  I 
haye  been  even  as  you,  and  later  on  you 
will  be  like  me.  Age  will  darken  your 
tint  and  the  toils  of  duty  will  make 
your  voice  hoarse.  W^hen  for  years, 
years,  and  still  years,  you  have  rung 
for  feasts  of  the  church,  for  marriages, 
for  funerals  and  baptisms  ;  when  you 
have  sounded  the  tocsin  for  fire  ;  when 
you  have  roused  the  alarm  as  the  enemy 
approached,  you  will  no  longer  com- 
plain of  your  destiny  ;  you  will  know 
the  things  of  earth  and  divine  the  se- 
crets -of  heaven  ;  you  will  learn  that 
tears  here  below  are  often  smiles  above. 
**  Ring  softly,  softly,  without  sad- 
ness and  without  fear,  that  the  sound 
of  your  voices  may  be  like  the  cooing 
of  doves,  and  through  your  lamentation 
may  be  heard  a  song  of  hope  ;  for  a 
torn  cloak  may  become  the  mantle  of  a 
blessed  immortality."— Coor/  Cheer. 
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The  Soldier's  Stratagem. 

About  twenty  years  subsequent  to 
the  **  War  of  Liberation,"  as  in  Ger- 
many is  the  name  for  that  triumphant 
series  of  victories  by  which  the  Allied 
Powers  finally  broke  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  there  were  some 
military  manoeu/res  in  Silesia  which 
brought  together  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
struggle. 

It  was  natural  that  when  they  gath- 
ered together  in  the  evenings,  in  the 
garden  of  the  little  hostelry  where  they 
had  quarters,  stories  should   pass   be- 


tween them  of  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard  ;  and  so  it  happened  upon  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  that  one  of  their 
number  told  the  following  tale  : 

It  was  after  the  great  victory  of  Leip- 
zig, but  before  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  tyrant  at  Waterloo.  The  Allied 
Powers  had  struck  one  great  blow  ;  but 
still  Napoleon's  power  was  great  and 
his  resources  appeared  inexhaustible. 
Although  upon  the  battlefield  of  Leip- 
zig the  three  sovereigns,  Alexander  of 
Russia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia,  had  knelt 
down  together  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
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army  (Greek  Church,  Boman  GatholiCy 
and  Protestant  side  by  side,  regardless 
of  creed)  to  give  thanks  to  the  God  of 
Battles  for  the  blow  victoriously  struck 
on  that  day,  yet  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Napoleon  seemed  to  triumph  over 
all  obstacles  and  to  defy  defeat.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  an  unbroken  career 
of  victory  that  lay  before  the  Allied 
Armies  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  were  now  upon  the  offensive 
rather  than  the  defensive,  and  that 
they  were  preparing  to  carry  war  into 
the  enemy's  quarters,  yet  from  time  to 
time  they  experienced  small  reverses, 
and  had  to  act  cautiously  and  warily  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  wily  foe. 

It  came  about,  thereiore,  that  some- 
where  during  these  two  years  of  fight- 
ing, the  exact  time  and  place  I  do  not 
know,  the  Allied  Armies  were  in  tem- 
porary retreat  before  that  of  the  French, 
and  were  anxiously  looking  for  a  placi^ 
where  they  could  make  a  stand  in  order 
to  meet  their  foes  with  some  chance  of 
giving  battle  successfully. 

But  they  were  very  hard  pressed, 
and  above  all  things  needed  time  in 
which  to  draw  up  the  troops  and  get 
them  into  battle  array.  The  scouts  in 
the  rear  having  given  notice  that  the 
French  army  was  fast  approaching, 
8omu  decisive  measure  had  to  be  taken 
to  hinder  it,  if  possible,  from  overtaking 
the  retreating  ranks  of  the  allies,  and, 
therefore,  the  following  order  was 
given. 

A  Russian  legiment  of  infantry, 
nnder  the  command  of  Colonel  Razon- 
mikhine  ;  a  battalion  of  German  artil- 
lery, under  the  direction  of  its  major  ; 
and  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  headed 
by  a  young  captain,  also  a  German — 
were  told  off  to  remain  behind  the 
main  army  in  a  small  wood  through 
which  the  rear  of  the  Allied  Armies 
was  passing,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
advance  of  the  French  troops  ;  while 
their  compatriots  drew  up  in  battle  ar- 
ray on  a  plain  a  few  miles  distant, 
where  they  would  have  a  chance  of 
meeting  their  foes  successfully. 

It  was  hoped,  when  the  order  was 

fiven,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
'rench  army  was  still  at  some  consid- 
erable distance,  and  that  the  regiments 
seen  by  the  scouts  were  but  the  advance 
columns,  who   would   be  likely  to  be 


easily  held  in  check  by  a  small  body  of 
determined  mop,  and  might  fall  back 
upon  the  main  body,  or  await  their  ad- 


vance. 

rn 


The  order  hastily  given  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  The  regiment  of  infantry, 
together  with  the  smaller  companies  of 
artillery  and  cavalry,  remained  in  the 
wood,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
marched  rapidly  onward.  The  Colonel 
and  the  Major  were  inspecting  their 
resources  and  taking  counsel  how  best 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in 
view,  when  the  scouts  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  position  of  the  enemy 
came  flying  back  with  terrible  news. 

'*  It  is  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
army  1"  they  reported.  *'  It  is  no  ad- 
vance column,  as  we  thought  at  first. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  army  is 
there.  And  they  will  be  upon  us,  at 
their  present  rate  of  march,  within  an 
hour  r 

**  Take  me  to  see  them  !"  said 
Colonel  Razoumikhine,  biting  his  long 
mustache*  and  the  scout  conducted 
him  to  a  small  eminence  from  which 
could  plainly  be  seen  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  a  large  army— such  an  army 
as  would  sweep  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  small  handful  of  men 
posted  to  check  its  advance. 

With  a  very  grave  face  the  Colonel 
rode  back. 

.**  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,"  he 
said.  "  Wo  must  instantly  march  away 
after  the  main  body  of  our  army.  To 
stay  here  is  impossible.  It  means  sim- 
pie  annihilation  for  every  man  among 
us,  while  our  mission  would  remain 
unfulfilled.  We  can  no  more  hold  back 
that  advancing  army  than  a  child  can 
stem  the  advance  of  the  on  coming  tide 
by  its  barrier  of  sand  and  stones  !  We 
must  retreat.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
We  must  join  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
give  them  notice  of  this.'* 

But  the  German,  Major  Hermann, 
looked  the  Russian  full  in  the  face  and 
said  quietly — 

**  You  are  talking  nonsense,  my 
friend.  Our  orders  were  to  remain 
here  and  hinder  the  advance  of  tlie 
French  army,  and  here  we  must  remain 
till  our  work  is  done." 

**  So  would  we,  with  all  my  heart, 
was  there  but  the  ghost  of  a  possibility 
of  doing  it.     But  there  is  not." 
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**  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,*' 
returned  the  Major  calmly.  **  With 
results  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  We  are  here  not  to  reason,  but  to 
obey.  Not  an  inch  do  I  stir  out  of  this 
wood,  be  the  end  what  it  may." 

**  It  is  you  who  are  talking  nonsense 
now.  Major,*'  answered  the  Russian 
impatiently.  **  That  order  was  given 
under  a  misapprehension.  Only  a  mad- 
man would  stand  by  and  see  his  brave 
soldiers  massacred,  for  that  will  be 
their  fate  if  they  stay  here,  when,  by  a 
timely  retreat,  they  might  do  good  ser- 
vice to  their  cause,  as  my  soldiers  will 
most  certainly  do  if  they  join  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Use  your  re^ison,  man. 
Can  we  afford  to  have  one  of  our  finest 
regiments  of  infantry  cut  to  pieces? 
Would  that  serve  the  cause  in  any  way? 
Can  dead  men  fight  for  their  country 
and  their  religion  ?  Be  reasonable, 
man  ;  be  reasonable.  I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  step.  Let  us  in- 
stantly push  on  after  the  rest  of  the 
army,  give  them  news  of  what  we  have 
seen,  and  do  our  share  in  the  battle 
that  must  follow.  So  can  we  serve  the 
cause,  and  only  so.  Stand  not  arguing 
longer,  but  give  the  word  for  an  instant 
retreat." 

But  Major  Hermann's  face  looked  as 
if  carved  in  flint. 

**  1  will  certainly  argue  no  more," 
he  said.  **  Here  have  I  been  bidden 
to  make  a  stand,  and  out  of  this  wood 
I  do  not  stir  until  I  have  carried  out 
my  orders.  I  am  in  my  place  to  obey 
and  not  to  reason  or  argue.  That  is 
my  last  word." 

The  Colonel  was  biting  his  mustache 
in  fruitless  irritation. 

**  Go  your  own  way  !"  he  cried  an- 
grily. **  See  your  brave  fellows  cut  to 
pieces  before  your  eyes  if  you  will  be 
such  a  mad  fool !  ^o  man  has  ever 
called  me  coward  yet,  or  dared  to  say 
that  I  feared  danger  or  death  :  I  would 
give  my  life  gladly  a  hundred  times 
over  for  the  cause  if  any  good  could 
come  of  it ;  but  I  will  not  stand  by  to 
see  my  men  butchered  in  cold  blood 
before  my  eyes.  That  is  not  what  was 
meant  by  our  commanders.  I  go,  and 
I  take  my  men  with  me,  and  so  I  serve 
my  country  best." 

**  Over  you.  Colonel  Razoumikhine, 
I  have  no   authority,"  answered   the 


Major  quietly.  **  If  you  choose  to  go, 
I  cannot  stop  you.  All  I  say  is  that  I 
and  my  men  remain  here  and  carry  out 
our  orders.  Go  your  own  way,  and  I 
go  mine." 

**  Obstinate  !"  muttered  the  Colonel 
as  he  turned  impatiently  away  ;  but  he 
saw  that  words  were  wasted  on  the  Ger- 
man, and  he  refrained  from  speaking 
more. 

In  ten  minutes  more  he  had  all  his 
regiment  in  marching  order,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  march  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

The  Major  sat  looking  quietly  on, 
his  face  set  and  stern  ;  but  he  spoke  no 
word,  for  he  had  no  authority  over  the 
Russian  Colonel  and  his  men. 

At  that  moment  up  rode  the  young 
Captain  of  the  cavalry. 

**  Major,"  he  said,  "  the  Colonel  is 
in  the  rights  of  this.  It  is  sheer  mad- 
ness to  stay.  We  shall  simply  be  cut 
to  pieces  to  a  man.  I  am  going  oft 
with  him,  back  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  It  is  useless  to  wait  here  to  be 
butchered,  seeing  that  to  carry  out  our 
orders  has  become  impcfesible.  Surely 
you  must  see  that  for  yourself  !  Sure- 
ly you  will  come  with  us  !" 

The  Major  turned  upon  the  youth 
with  eyes  that  flashed  keenly  beneath 
their  bushy  brows. 

**  No,  sir,"  he  answered  sternly,  **  I 
will  not  go  with  you  !  Nor  shall  you 
stir  a  step  out  of  this  wood,  where  we 
were  ordered  to  remain.  Bo  very  sure 
of  that!" 

The  lad  fell  back  a  pace  and  looked 
at  the  Major  in  some  dismay.  He  was 
very  young,  as  in  times  of  warfare  it 
often  happens  that  captains  are.  He 
had  a  bright,  open,  boyish  face  and  fair 
curly  hair  framing  it.  Doubtless  he 
was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  some  fond 
mother  and  sisters.  Was  it  altogether 
strange  that  the  love  of  life  should 
burn  hotly  within  him? 

**  But,  sir,"  he  expostulated,  **  the 
Russian  Colonel  is  going.  He  says  it 
is  madness  to  remain.  I  have  my  men 
all  drawn  up  waiting  the  word  of  com- 
mand. I  did  but  come  to  ask  you  to 
listen  to  reason  and  to  join  us." 

But  something  in  the  stern  look  of 
the  Major  caused  the  lad  to  pause  and 
falter  in  his  speech.     He  could  not  fin- 
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iflh  the  seuience  he  had  begun.     The 
words  died  away  on  his  lips. 

'*  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to 
leave  this  wood  ?'^  asked  the  Major 
grimly. 

'*  I  am  going  with  Colonel  Razon- 
mikhine/'  answered  the  Captain  with 
would-be  determination. 

**  Xo,  you  are  notP'  thundered  the 
Major,  with  the  flash  in  his  eye  that 
had  overawed  }oung  Wagner  before, 
and  which  fairly  blazed  upon  him  now. 
*'  No,  you  are  not.  You  are  going  to 
obey  orders,  you  and  your  company, 
and  remain  here  till  our  duty  is  done." 

**  But,  Major—'' 

•*  Silence,  sir  !  It  is  not  for  you  to 
speak.  It  is  for  you  to  obey.  Over 
you  I  have  authority.  I  have  none 
(j\eT  Colonel  Razoumikhine.  If  he 
goes,  he  goes — I  cannot  help  it.  But 
you  ! — do  you  think  I  will  permit  you 
to  stir  a  step  without  leave  r  Dare  to 
give  the  word  to  your  men — dare  to 
disobey  your  orders,  and  I  will  have 
you  shot  dead  before  you  have  taken 
ten  paces  away.  Now,  sir,  jou  have 
heard  my  word.    Take  your  choice  I*' 

The  Captain  looked  in  the  face  of 
the  Major,  and  knew  that  he  meant 
every  word  that  bespoke.  Nay,  more  : 
something  in  the  intrepid  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  veteran  awakened  in 
tbe  heart  of  the  youth  all  the  martial 
fervor  which  had  been  for  a  moment 
quenched  by  the  prospect  of  a  helpless 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  A  sud- 
den light  leaped  into  his  eyes.  He 
thrtw  up  his  head,  and  his  answer  was 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone. 

**  Major,  you  are  right,  and  I  was 
wrong  I  am  ashamed  1  ever  let  such 
a  thoup^ht  enter  my  head.  Let  me 
stand  by  you  to  the  last — that  is  all  I 
ask.  I  will  answer  for  my  troopers. 
Let  the  Russians  go  too — if  they  will. 
I  and  my  men  are  yours  to  the  death  1" 

The  Major  held  out  his  hand,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  met  in  a  close 
grasp  of  brotherhood. 

*'  Well  spoken,  my  bravo  lad,"  was 
all  he  said.  *'  Tell  your  men  that  we 
Germans  at  least  will  stand  firm  and 
obey  orders.  Then  come  back  to  me  : 
for  we  shall  want  all  our  wits  about  us 
it  we  are  to  live  through  the  next 
hour." 

"  What  does  it  matter  if  we  live  or 
Nsw  Sbbiei.— YoL.  LXin..  No.  1. 


die,  if  only  we  do  our  duty  to  the 
last?'*  cried  the  lad,  as  he  galloped 
away. 

The  Major  looked  after  him  with  an 
almost  tender  light  in  his  steadfast 
eyes. 

**  Good  lad  ! — brave  lad  !"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  **  I  would  I  could  at 
least  save  him.  He  has  the  making  of 
a  fine  ofUcer  in  him.  I  would  save  him 
for  his  countrv  if  I  could  !'' 

Then  he  felf  into  a  deep  reverie,  look- 
ing straight  before  him  as  he  sat  a  lit- 
tle apart  on  his  horse.  His  men  were 
getting  ready  their  guns.  There  had 
been  no  panic,  no  excitement  among 
the  artillery.  They  were  quietly  watch- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  as 
though  it  had  no  concern  with  them. 
Yet  they  knew  that  now  only  a  hand- 
ful of  cavalry  and  this  battery  of  artil- 
lery remained  to  face  the  fierce  on- 
slaught of  the  whole  French  army  ! 

Captain  Wagner  came  riding  back 
after  a  brief  time. 

*'  The  men  are  content  to  remain,'' 
he  said  briefly.  **  We  shall  have  no 
trouble  with  them." 

**  Good  I"  answered  the  Major  ap- 
provingly. He  still  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  quite  still  and  quiet,  and  then 
said  suddenly — 

**  How  many  trumpeters  have  you  ?" 

**  Four,"  answered  the  Captain 
promptly. 

Agair/  the  Major  remained  musing 
for  a  brief  while,  and  then,  suddenly 
coming  out  of  his  reverie,  he  spoke  in 
the  clear  decisive  way  characteristic  of 
him. 

**  Wagner,"  he  said,  **  there  is  but 
one  hope  for  us  in  the  face  of  our  hope- 
less position  before  a  whole  army.  By 
force  we  can  do  nothing.  We  must 
therefore  seek  what  stratagem  will  do. 
Call  up,  then,  your  trumpeters.  Tell 
them  to  ride  hither  and  thither  about 
the  wood,  and  to  blow  all  manner  of 
signals — one  answering  the  other,  first 
here,  then  there,  then  yonder.  Let 
them  gallop  their  fastest  from  place  to 
place,  signalling  as  they  go— that  it 
may  seem,  perhaps,  as  though  a  great 
army  were  lying  concealed  here.  Do 
you  take  me  ?' ' 

**Yes,  Major.  It  shall  be  done  !" 
cried  the  youth  with-  brightening  eyes. 
**  I  would  we  had  a  dozen,  but  we 
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will  see  what  the  four  can  accom- 
plish." 

All  fear  was  past  when  there  was 
anything  to  be  done,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  ridden  back  to  his  troop  to  give 
the  necegaary  instructions. 

As  for  the  Major,  he  addressed  his 
men  in  similar  terms.  Reordered  the 
gnns  to  be  horsed,  and  instructed  the 
drivers  to  gallop  hither  and  thither 
about  the  wood,  that  the  very  earth 
might  seem  to  quake  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  horses  and  the  weight  of  the 
moving  guns.  Then  he  instructed 
them  to  emerge  at  intervals  a  little  dis- 
tance from  tne  wood — sufficiently  to 
show  the  scouts  that  guns  were  to  be 
posted  in  such  and  such  a  spot.  That 
being  done,  they  would  retire  again  into 
the  wood— as  though  just  drawing  back 
into  shelter,  then  gallop  away  to  an- 
other spot  and  practise  the  same 
niancDuvre  there. 

*'  If  we  can  make  it  appear  that  we 
are  ten  times  as  many  as  we  are,  possi- 
bly they  may  hesitate  to  attack  us," 
said  the  Major  in  conclusion.  **  Now, 
men,  you  have  yonr  orders.  Do  what 
you  can.  Nothing  save  a  ruse  can 
avail  us  ;  but  armies  have  been  saved 
l>eforo  now  by  stratagem,  and  we  at 
least  will  try  it." 

The  men  caught  at  the  idea  with  en- 
thusiasm. To  wait  there  to  be  massa- 
cred almost  in  cold  blood  by  an  over- 
whelming body  of  the  enemy's  force 
was  one  thing  ;  to  have  work  to  do, 
and  to  do  it  with  a  chance  of  success, 
was  quite  another  ;  and  in  five  minutes 
more  the  wood  seemed  absolutely  alive. 
Blasts  from  the  trumpets  awoke  the 
echoes,  here,  there,  all  over.  The  thun- 
der of  horse- hoofs,  and  the  clatter  and 
iingle  inseparable  from  the  moving  of 
heavy  artillery  made  the  ground  shake 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  bystanders. 
The  horses,  too,  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  galloped 
with  a  right  good  will  under  the  urging 
of  their  drivers.  The  horses  of  the 
cavalry  caught  the  infection,  and  small 
bands  divided  and  rushed  hither  and 
thither  through  all  the  little  wood, 
showing  themselves  first  here,  then 
there,  riding  boldly  out  into  the  open 
in  full  view  of  the  enemy's  scouts,  as 
though  to  take  notes  of  the  position  of 
the  advancing  army,  and  evincing  an 


air  of  cool  intrepidity  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  immense  reserve  of  power, 
then  retiring  again,  to  appear  at  some 
other  point — they  or  their  comrades — 
just  after  the  fashion  suggested  by  the 
veteran  Major. 

As  for  the  trumpeters,  they  were 
blowing  all  manner  of  signals  from 
every  corner  of  the  wood,  as  though  a 
whole  army  was  setting  itself  in  battle 
array.  The  gunners  did  as  the  Major 
had  bidden  them — showed  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  first  here,  then  there,  as 
though  every  outstanding  knoll  of  the 
wooded  belt  held  its  battery  of  artil- 
lery. 

For  almost  an  hour  this  sort  of  thing 
went  on,  and  the  Major  began  to  won- 
der why  they  did  not  hear  the  tread  of 
the  advancing  army.  He  galloped  his 
horse  toward  the  little  eminence  which 
commanded  the  line  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance, and  where  a  gun  had  been  per- 
manently planted,  and  surrounded  by 
a  few  horsemen — to  give  the  impres- 
sion as  though  some  general  was  watch- 
ing and  directing  proceedings  from 
thence — and,  as  he  commenced  the  as- 
cent, a  scout  he  had  posted  there  to 
bring  him  intelligence  came  riding 
down  to  meet  him. 

**  What  are  they  doing?"  asked  the 
Major.  **  Are  they  advancing  upon 
us." 

The  man  saluted  and  answered  : 

*'  They  have  stopped  this  last  twenty 
minutes.  We  saw  their  scouts  riding 
toward  the  first  ranks,  and  almost  im- 
mediately a  halt  was  called.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  further  advance. 
The  scouts  have  been  riding  cautiously 
about,  but  Captain  Wagner,  and  a 
small  body  with  him,  rode  out  toward 
them,  and  thev  fled  healter-skelter 
down  the  decline.  Since  then  the 
hinder  ranks  have  ceased  coming  up. 
The  whole  army  remains  motionless  in 
that  plain  below.  I  was  about  to  bring 
you  word  of  this." 

The  Major's  heart  swelled  within 
him.  Now  had  he  at  least  accom- 
plished to  a  certain  extent  the  task 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
The  advancing  army  had  been  checked. 
Every  minute's  hall  was  so  much  gain 
to  the  Allied  Armies,  who  wore  ])er- 
haps  by  this  time  taking  up  the  strong 
position  where  they  had  decided  to  halt 
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and  give  battle.  Donbtless  the  rnse 
practised  by  himself  and  his  brave  men 
would  shortly  be  discovered.  It  was 
still  probable  enough  that  thej  might 
pay  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives  ; 
but  what  mattered  that  so  long  as  they 
had  done  what  was  entrusted  to  theiu 
to  accomplish  ? 

For  another  long  hour  the  Major 
stood  watching  the  motionless  mass  of 
men  upon  the  plain  a  little  below  him, 
and  during  all  this  time  tke  mancBuvres 
which  he  had  directed  were  carried  ont 
with  more  or  less  of  vigor.  As  time 
passed  by,  he  directed  that  there  should 
be  somewhat  less  signalling  and  motion 
— it  must  appear  now  as  though  the 
army  holding  the  wood  had  got  into 
position,  and  was  quif^tly  awaiting  the 
moment  when  they  would  open  fire 
upon  the  advancing  ranks  of  the  foe. 

There  was  considerable  to-ing  and 
fro-ing  among  the  scouts  and  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  French  army.  The 
Major  saw  at  last  that  something  was 
being  arranged,  and  watched  with 
breathless  expectation  for  the  moment 
when  the  advance  would  be  made. 

Captain  Wagner  had  behaved  with 
the  greatest  spirit  and  intrepidity  in 
preventing  the  close  approach  of  any 
of  the  French  scouts,  and  riding  down 
upon  them — first  from  one  place  and 
then  from  another,  whenever  they  ven- 
tured to  approach  too  near.  But  still 
it  was  possible  enough  that  some  of 
their  number  had  contrived  to  obtain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  situation,  and 
had  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
wood  was  only  occupied  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  It  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  time,  thought  the  Major, 
how  soon  the  ruse  was  discovered  ;  but 
he  knew  that  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
or  one  of  the  Sovereigns  themselves, 
would  send  post  haste  to  draw  them  off 
from  their  perilous  position  the  mo- 
ment the  armies  had  taken  up  firm 
ground  and  could  await  the  advance  of 
the  French.  All  hinged  upon  whether 
this  summons  of  release  should  come 
before  the  French  discovered  their  mis- 
take. 

Yes,  the  closely  serried  ranks  were 
getting  into  motion.  Of  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  Major  set  his 
teeth  and  his  eyes  gleamed  strangely 
under  their  bushy  brows. 
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My  brave  fellows  !"  he  said  almost 
sadly,  *'  I  would  I  could  have  saved 
you.  But  all  that  we  can  do  now  is  to 
sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  can  !'* 

But  hardly  had  these  words  been 
muttered  through  his  shut  teeth  before 
he  uttered  a  startled  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  They  are  not  advancing  ! — they 
are  retreating  !"  he  exclaimed.  **  We 
are  saved  !  We  are  saved  !  They  are 
taking  another  route.  They  believe 
that  a  strong  force — the  whole  army, 
perhaps,  is  concealed  in  this  wood. 
Were  we  so  many  as  they  believe,  we 
could  mow  them  down  with  fearful 
loss.  We  are  saved  !  Those  brave  fel- 
lows will  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
bravery  with  the  price  of  their  lives  !" 

At  that  moment  up  galloped  Captain 
Wagner,  his  face,  which  was  deeply 
Hushed  from  exertion,  shining  with  the 
exultation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

**  Major  !  Major  !  they  are  retreat- 
ing !'*  he  cried  with  almost  boyish  en- 
thusiasm. **  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
before?" 

But  then,  as  the  Major  turned  a 
kindly  face  upon  him,  and  uttered  a 
few  brief  but  trenchant  words  of  com- 
mendation for  his  conduct  and  that  of 
his  troop,  the  lad's  face  suddenly  chang- 
ed,  and  he  said  with  drooping  head  — 

**  If  only  1  had  not  tritd  to  play  the 
coward  at  the  outset !  Major,  I  think 
I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  that  disgrace  !'' 

**  Nay,  boy  ;  nay,"  said  the  elder 
officer  kindly.  **  It  was  a  natural, 
qualm.  We  cannot  all  be  seasoned  in 
one  campaign,  and  the  Colonel  had. 
much  reason  on  his  side,  albeit  I  have* 
always  held  that  the  soldier  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  reason — his  duty  is  just 
to  obey.  But  you  have  learned  your  les- 
son, boy  ;  you  have  learned  your  les- 
son. And  it  is  one  that  once  learned 
will  not  be  forgotten.'* 

**  I  am  surQ  it  will  not,"  answered 
the  Captain  fervently. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  the 
French  army  was  in  full  retreat.  The 
little  wood  echoed  to  the  sound  of  the 
huzzahs  of  the  Germans,  as  they 
watched  th6  countermarch  which  was 
their  own  salvation.  The  next  thing 
was  to  rest  and  feed  the  gallant  horses, 
who   were  almost    worn    out    by   the 
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strenuous  exertions  of  the  past  hours, 
and  th^  men  were  equally  ready  to 
bivouac  in  the  wood,  before  rejoining 
their  comrades. 

The  Major  and  the  Captain,  after 
having  eaten  and  drunk,  wandered 
about  until  the  men  should  be  ready 
for  the  march,  and  as  they  approached 
in  their  pacing  the  opposite  confines  of 
the  wood  they  saw  a  little  group  of 
horsemen  approaching. 

Captain  Wagner  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments : 

**  Why,  it  is  the  King  himself  !  and 
with  him  the  Emperor  Alexander ! 
They  dismount  from  their  horses  and 
approach  alone.'*  ' 

The  two  officers  saluted  respectfully 
as  these  Sovereigns  came  up  to  them. 
Both  knew  them  well  by  sight,  al- 
though they  had  never  been  brought 
into  personal  contact  before. 

**  What  has  happened  here?"  said 
King  Frederick  William.  '*  We  are 
told  that  the  French  army  is  falling 
back.  We  have  heard  no  sound  of 
skirmishing.  What  has  occurred  to 
change  their  purpose?  What  men 
have  you  with  you  here  in  this  wood  ? 
And  what  have  vou  done  ?" 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we 
have  here  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a 
single  troop  of  horsemen  under  the 
command  of  this  brave  young  man. 
Captain  Wagner.  Our  orders  were  to 
strive  and  hold  the  wood  against  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  few  advance  regi- 
ments of  the  army,  until  our  own  had 
taken  up  its  position.  But  we  quickly 
perceived  that  it  was  not  only  an  ad- 
vance guard,  but  the  whole  French 
army  that  was  bearing  down  upon  us, 
and  therefore  to  engage  would  be  use- 
less and  hopeless.  Our  only  chance 
lay  in  strategy.*' 

■*•  What  strategy?"  asked  the  King 
quickly  ;  and  the  Major  modestly  told 
his  story,  and  explained  exactly  what 
had  been  done.  Ho  spoke  little  enough 
of  his  own  share  in  it,  but  gave  warm 
praise  to  the  young  cavalry  Captain, 
who  stood  beside  him  with  glowing 
face.  The  Sovereigns  listened  with 
rapt  attention,  thiowing  in  here  a 
quick  question,  here  a  pertinent  re- 
mark, hut  without  losing  a  word  of  the 
narrative  as  it  proceeded.     The  face  of 


the  King  was  full  of  satisfaction  and 
approval,  but  upon  the  Emperor's  brow 
a  cloud  slowly  gathered. 

'*  You  say  that  your  artilleiy  and 
this  young  Captain  s  troop  of  cavalry 
were  all  the  force  you  had  here?"  he 
questioned  at  last  in  a  quick,  stern 
tone. 

**  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
Major. 

**  flum  !"  returned  the  Emperor. 
'*  I  thonght  that  a  Russian  regiment 
of  infantry  waafalso  told  off  to  remain 
here  and  hold  the  wood.  Why  do  you 
not  epeak  of  them  ?  What  part  did 
they  take  ?" 

The  Major's  face  changed  in  expres- 
sion. He  had  answered  before  with  all 
frankness  and  readiness.  Now  he 
seemed  reluctant  to  speak. 

**  Major,"  said  the  King,  a  little 
sternly,  ''the  Emperor  must  be  an- 
swered." 

Then  the  Major  spoke,  and  spoke 
with  a  repressed  nrgency  that  was  in 
great  contiast  to  the  quiet  calmness  of 
his  manner  before. 

'*  Maj  it  please  your  Majesty,"  he 
said,  *'  the  Russian  regiment  wan  here  ; 
but  when  the  news  came  that  it  was  the 
whole  army  advancing,  our  case  did  in- 
deed seem  perfectly  hopeless.  What  was 
to  be  done?  We  knew  that  Ji ad  this 
thing  been  known  half  an  hour  earlier 
this  duty  would  never  have  been  put 
upon  us.  The  regiment  was  the  flower 
of  the  Russian  infantry.  To  lose  it 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  army. 
The  Colonel,  who  loves  his  brave  men, 
could  not  face  the  thought  of  seeing 
them  helplessly  slaughtered  like  so 
many  sheep.  That  wus  not  war — that 
was  massacre — and  it  seemed  our  only 
fate.  For  himself  he  had  no  fear.  He 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
cause  a  dozen  times  over.  But  his  men 
—  his  heart  bled  for  them.  By  their 
life  they  might  still  serve  the  cause. 
Their  slaughter  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  it.  We  took  counsel  together,  and 
he  gave  the  word  to  march  after  the 
rest.  He  knew  that  that  is  what  would 
have  been  ordered  had  all  been  known  ; 
and  as  for  the  idea  of  this  ruse— that 
had  not  yet  entered  into  our  heads. 
We  thought  only  of  being  killed  to  a 
man  here  in  the  wood." 

*'  But  you  stayed— you  and  Captain 
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Wagner,"  Bjiid  the  Emperor,  whose 
face  looked  as  if  carved  in  flint. 

*'  Your  Majesty,  our  companies  were 
small  and  of  no  great  importance. 
They  could  be  spared.  Their  loss 
would  strike  no  blow  to  the  Allies. 
And  hardly  had  the  Russians  marched 
away  before  this  thought  entered  my 
head  of  striving  to  trick  the  enemy, 
whom  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  other- 
wise holding  in  olieck.  The  brave 
Captain  hero  seconded  me  ably  and 
well,  so  that,  as  you  see,  we  were  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  wildest  hopes.  AVe 
strove  to  hold  them  in  check  for  a  few 
hours,  but  we  never  thought  of  turning 
theiji  back." 

The  Emperor,  whose  face  was  still 
very  stern  and  set,  and  who  was  biting 
the  ends  of  his  gray  mustache,  now  had 
his  note-book  in  his  hand. 

*'  It  was  the  regiment  commanded 
hy  Colonel  Kazoumikhine,  was  it  not  ?" 
he  queried,  and  as  the  Major  gave  a 
silent  assent,  they  all  heaid  him  mut- 
ter, as  he  made  an  entry  in  his  book  : 

'*  That  regiment  must  be  decimated  ; 
and  the  first  to  be  shot  must  bo  the 
Colonel." 

Captain  Wagner  turned  a  little  pale, 
and  fell  back  a  step.  The  Major  stood 
where  he  was,  his  eyes  fixed  full  upon 
the  Emperor,  who  presently  met  the 
glance  fixed  upon  him,  and  said,  his 
face  softening,  and  taking  a  new  ex- 
pression— 

**  You  are  a  brave  man,  Major.  I 
would  my  own  Colonel  had  been  such 
as  you.  Ask  something  of  mo  for 
yourself — no  matter  what.  1  desire 
the  pleiisure  of  conferring  some  favor 
on  yon." 

*'  May  I  indeed  ask  a  favor  of  your 
Majesty?"  queried  the  Major. 

*'  Do  so,  J  desire  it  of  you,"  replied 
the  Emperor. 

•*  Then,"  answered  the  Major  quick- 
ly, **  I  earnestly  pray  you  to  pardon 
Colonel  Razoumikhine  and  his  brave 
men.  Let  them  live  to  serve  your 
Majesty  and  the  cause.  Pardon  this 
one  act  of  disobedience— for  the  cir- 
cumstances were  terribly  hard.  For- 
give them,  and  spare  them  I  If  your 
Majesty  is  good  enough  to  desire  to  do 
nie  a  favor,  that  is  the  one  I  would 
ask." 

There  was  a  softer  light  in  the  Em- 


peror's eyes.  His  stern  face  had  taken 
a  different  expression.  Detaching  from 
his  coat  an  order  that  he  wore,  he  fast- 
ened it  with  his  own  hands  upon  the 
Maior^s  breast ;  and  as  he  did  so  he 
said — 

**  Not  only  are  you  a  brave  man. 
Major  ;  but  you  have  a  good  heart 
For  your  sake  and  at  your  request  I 
will  pardon  the  Colonel  and  spare  the 
lives  of  himself  and  those  I  had  doomed 
to  die  with  him.  It  shall  not  be  said 
of  Alexander  of  Russia  that  he  de- 
nied the  boon  asked  of  him  at  his  own 
request  by  the  bravest  soldier  it  has  ever 
been  his  lot  to  meet !" 

The  story  thus  related  by  an  elderly 
ofticer  in  the  garden  of  the  little  inu 
that  warm  evening  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  acclamation  by  the 
company  gathered  round  the  table. 
Although  the  speaker  had  not  been 
there  at  the  time,  nor  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  gallant  Major,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  he  had  served  in  the 
Allied  Armies  during  the  War  of  Lib- 
eration, and  had  hoard  every  detail  of 
the  successful  stratagem  from  men  who 
had  been  under  the  orders  of  the  Majir 
at  the  time. 

At  a  table  a  short  distance  off,  but 
well  within  ear  shot,  sat  a  bent  old 
man,  with  something  military  in  his 
aspect.  His  back  had  been  turned  to 
the  company  during  the  lecital  of  the 
tale,  ^ut  nevertheiless  he  had  ividently 
listened  to  it  with  profound  attention, 
as  some  of  the  young  otiicers  had  casu- 
ally observed. 

At  the  close  of  the  tale  wine  was 
called  for,  and  when  the  host  brought 
it  out,  one  young  soldier  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  waving  his  glass  above  his 
head  cried  lustily— 

**  Three  cheers  for  the  brave  Major  ! 
Let  us  drink  his  health,  gentlemen  I*' 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  company 
was  on  its  feet. 

**  Aye,  let  us  drink  his  health  here 
in  Silesia  !"  cried  the  officer  who  had 
told  the  story,  **  for  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me  it  was  from  Silesia  that 
he  came.  Here  is  to  the  health  of  the 
brave  Major,  if  he  be  living  yet— and 
all  honor  to  his  memory  if  he  be  passed 
away.  And  may  Germany  never  want 
such  men  as  he  to  lead  her  sons  to  vie* 
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lory  or  death  when  bIic  has  need  of 
them  :" 

'*  Hurrah  !  Hurrah!  Honor  to  the 
bravf;  Major  !  Hero  is  to  the  health  of 
thfj  Major  !  Hoch  !  Hoch  !  Iloch  !" 
cried  the  soldiers  as  tiiey  filled  their 

{{[lajfHOH  and  waved  them  above  their 
leads  before  drinking  their  toast ;  and 
it  was  only  when  they  resumed  their 
w;ats  «K^in,  that  one  among  their  num- 
\)er  ohfA^rved  that  the  old  man  at  tiie 
next  table  had  kept  his  seat  despite  the 
general  enthusiasm,  and  was  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand  as  though 
somewhat  overcome. 

*'  (>>me,  sir,"  cried  the  young  offi- 
cer. **  Will  you  not  join  our  toast,  for 
the  glory  of  Germany  and  your  own 
countryman?  You  have  the  air  of  a 
solrlier  yourself.  Perhaps  you  have 
borne  arms  for  your  country  in  your 
day.  (Jome  and  join  us  in  drinking  a 
bravo  man's  health  ;  for  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  heard  the  story,  and  that 
your  heurt  will  echo  our  words  of 
praise,*' and  so  speaking  ho  filled  a  glass 
and  held  it  out  to  the  old  man. 

The  latter  rose  and  came  slowly  for- 
ward. Thero  was  no  mistaking  him 
when  ho  stood  up.  Aged  and  worn 
and  feeble  tis  ho  now  was,  and  bearing 
tiiP  scars  of  many  wounds,  ho  was  every 
inch  the  soldier,  and  it  did  not  take  a 
very  keen  eye  to  boo  that  he  owed  his 
present  enfeebled  condition  as  much  to 
wounds  received  in  battle  as  to  the 
llight  of  time. 

He  came  and  leanod  his  hands  upon 
the  table,  and  looked  with  a  strange 


expression  upon  the  ring  of  exp)ectant 
fuces  round  him.  Something  in  his 
'aspect  arrested  instant  attention.  No- 
body spoke,  but  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  fine  old  face  that  quivered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  grew  quiet  and 
calm. 

'"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man  in 
a  clear  voice,  "  1  have  indeed  heard 
your  story,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  sir,*' 
he  said  with  a  slight  bow  toward  the 
senior  oflTicer,  who  had  told  it.  **  You 
can  little  know,  indeed,  with  what 
feelings  I  listened  to  it.  But,  gentle- 
men"—and  here  his  hands,  which  had 
been  toying  with  the  button  of  his 
overcoat,  and  which  he  now  unfastened 
sufficiently  to  show  that  upon  the  inner 
one  he  wore  ))inned  a  peculiar  order, 
unlike  any  which  the  younger  soldiers 
had  ever  seen  before — *'  let  me  tell  you 
this  one  thing  :  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  the  wood  that  day,  pinned 
this  order  upon  my  breast  with  his  own 
hands,  my  heart  did  not  beat  with  so 
much  pride  and  joy  and  love  for  my 
country  as  it  did  just  now  when  you 
stood  up  with  such  generous  acclama- 
tions. Gentlemen,  I  thank  vou  for 
them.  I  know  that  when  Germany 
next  wants  her  sons  to  fight  for  her, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  brave  and  gen- 
erous men  to  lead  her  sons  into  the  bat- 
tle !" 

Arid  the  old  man  turned  away  with 
a  face  that  quivered  with  emotion. 

It  was  Major  Hermann  himself. — 
Leisure  Hour. 
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It  is  a  Hign  of  the  timet  that  Univeniity 
C^ollogfl,  Oxford,  has  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
KnKliHh  language  and  literature. 

Thk  foUowing  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  tho  oonimittee  of  the  Carlyle's  Ilonae  Pnr- 
ohaae  Fund  for  Wednesday,  December  4th, 
thti  oentonary  of  Carlyle'a  birth.  A  loan  col- 
lection of  portraita,  pictures,  Mas.,  and  other 
mamoriiiirt  pertaining  to,  or  associated  with, 
ThomaH  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  will  bo  opened 
at  Carlylo'H  House.  Gbeyne  How,  at  eleren 
A.M.,  and  will  remain  open  for  about  a  month. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chelsea  Town  Hall 


at  five  P.M.,  when  the  keys  and  title-deeds  of 
the  house  will  be  handed  over  by  the  commit- 
tee to  the  trust.  Mr.  John  Morley  will  pre- 
side,, and  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  and  others 
will  also  speak. 

An  important  feature  of  Gosmopolis,  the  new 
magazine  which  Mr.  FiHher  Unwin  announces 
will  commence  issue  on  January  Ist,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Fernand  Ortmans  (of  the 
Temps),  is  that  of  periodical  **  chroniques*'  of 
literature,  politics,  and  the  drama.  The 
*'  chroniques"  will  be  nine  in  number,  deal- 
ing with  the  literature,  politics,  and  drama  of 
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England,  France,  and  Germany.  Each  chroni- 
cler will  write  in  his  own  language,  as  a  spe- 
cialist, and  his  remarks  will  be  confined  to  his 
subject  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  country 
which  he  represents.  On  the  English  side 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  promised  to  contribute 
the  literary,  Mr.  Henry  Norman  the  political, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  the  dramatic  **  chron- 
ique.'*  On  the  French  side  M.  l^ile  Faguet 
has  promised  to  contribute  the  literary,  M.  F. 
de  Pressens^  the  political,  and  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre  the  dramatic  "chronique."  On  the 
German  side  Dr.  Anton  Bettelheim  is  to  sup- 
ply the  literary,  Dr.  Paul  Nathan  the  political, 
and  Herr  Mauthner  the  dramatic  *'  chronique." 

Mb.  Klll  Caine's  visit  to  America  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  publication  of  an  Edi- 
tion de  luxe  of  "  The  Manxman,**  illustrated 
with  forty  photographs  of  scenes  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  the  author  has  himself  selected. 
The  pu\;>lishers  are  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
who  originally  issued  the  book  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  number  of  copies  is  limited  to 
250,  all  signed  by  the  author. 

About  four  months  ago  a  literary  expedition 
started  from  St.  Petersburg  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  the  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  Russian  popular 
songs  in  the  provinces.  Upward  of  one  hun- 
dred songs  are  said  to  have  been  already  se- 
cured, of  which  several  date  from  a  remote 
age,  and  possess  considerable  interest  froLi 
both  a  literary  and  a  musical  point  of  view. 

A  coLPOBTZUB  was  recently  arrested  in  Gala- 
ta  District,  Turkey,  for  selling  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
seditious  document.  The  Turkish  authorities 
called  for  a  certificate  of  the  author's  death, 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  document  was 
not  of  recent  origin. 

The  SchillerArchiv  at  Marbach  has  lately 
received  an  interesting  collection  of  letters 
and  manuscripts,  amounting  in  all  to  790 
numbers.  Among  the  former  are  included  34 
letters  by  the  poet  himself  ;  127  by  his  wife, 
Charlotte  von  Schiller  ;  and  53  by  some  of  his 
most  distinguished  conteihporaries.  Dr..K. 
Hteiner,  of  Stuttgart,  is  the  generous  donor  of 
the  valuable  collection. 

The  British  Museum  has  acquired  an  inter- 
esting letter  of  J.  S.  Mill's  addressed  to  Gar- 
lyle  when  his  "  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion*' was  published,  and  Mill  was  at  work  on 
his  "  Logic."    It  desoribes  his  life  at  the  In- 


dia Office,  and  explains  how  he  found  leisure 
for  his  own  studies  when  the  contents  of  one 
Indian  mail  were  disposed  of  and  another  had 
not  arrived. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Fran9aise,  which  was  held  last  week,  no  less 
than  six  prizes  were  awarded  to  authors  of 
works  on  English  subjects— the  highest  (2000 
francs)  to  M.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  for  his  **  His- 
toire  Litt^raire  du  Peuple  Anglais,"  of  which 
an  English  translation  is  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin. 

In  the  Life  of  Professor  Huxley,  which  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley, 
son  of  the  late  distinguished  scientist,  there 
will  be  embodied  a  considerable  number  of 
letters  on  subjects  social  and  political,  as  well 
as  scientific,  addressed  by  the  professor  to  an 
extensive  circle  of  correspondents.  In  his 
epistolary  work— and,  as  Yar  as  circumstances 
permitted.  Professor  Huxley  replied  person- 
ally to  all  communications  addiessed  to  him- 
self—a genial  courtesy  and  tolerance  are 
evinced  that  were  not  always  conspicuous  in 
the  professor's  controversial  writings. 

The  catalogues  of  rare,  choice,  and  curious 
books,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  Charles 
Soribner*8  Sons,  are  always  of  interest,  as 
showing  what  is  in  demand  in  the  United 
States.  No  doubt  the  most  valuable  lot  here 
is  the  complete  series  of  the  publications  of 
the  Grolier  Club,  to  which  no  price  is  affixed  ; 
but  there  are  also  twenty- two  of  the  issues  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  To  some  the  most 
desirable  would  be  a  ms.  diary  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  for  the  year  1858  ;  to  others  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." The  only  English  authors  that  appear 
in  collected  sets  are  Harrison  Ainsworth  (dear 
at  the  price),  Fronde,  and  Stevenson  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  set  of  six  of  Thackeray's  rarer 
opuscnla.  The  bindings,  we  observe,  are  al- 
most always  English  -  Bedford,  Riviere,  and 
Zaehnsdorf— though  several  of  the  Grolier 
Club  volumes  have  been  bound  in  Paris. 

Mb.  Thomas  Wbioht,  of  Olney,  the  latest 
biographer  of  Cowper  and  of  De  Foe,  is  stead- 
ily pursuing  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  upon  which  he  has 
now  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time. 
While  some  friends  of  Dickens  have  attempt- 
ed in  various  ways  to  discourage  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  Life  of  the  novelist,  numerous 
friends  and  admirers  of  Dickens  have,  on  the 
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other  baud,  fnrDished  Mr.  Wrii^ht  with  vala- 
able  assistaDce  in  preparing  the  biography. 

The  next  volume  of  the  popular  issue  of  the 
* '  Eminent  Women"  series  will  be  "  Elizabeth 
Fry,"  by  Mrs.  E.  A^  Pitmar. 

The  total  number  of  matriculations  at  Cam- 
bridge this  term  has  been  868,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  nine.  But  if  we  compare — as  the 
Registrary  does  -the  twelve  months  of  the 
calendar  year,  the  decrease  amounts  to  41.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  those  col- 
leges which  have  specially  fallen  off,  but  we 
may  mention  the  non-collegiate  have  advanced 
from  37  to  51,  including  at  least  10  natives  of 
India. 

The  existence  has  just  been  made  known  of 
a  long  series  of  literary  letters,  addressed  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  present  century  to 
George  Thomson,  the  publisher  of  that  "  Mis- 
cellany of  Scottish  Song"  to  which  Bums  con- 
tributed. Unfortunately,  the  series  does  not 
go  back  to  the  lifetime  of  Burns  himself  ;  but 
there  are  interesting  letters  by  his  widow,  his 
brother  Gilbert,  and  his  son  James  Glencairn. 
The  later  correspondents  include  Byron,  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Moore,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and 
Joanna  Baillie  ;  and  also  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  Weber  ;  while  Dickens  comes  in  as  hav- 
ing married  a  granddaughter  of  Thomson. 
The  letters  are  to  be  printed  in  the  Glasgow 
Evetxmj  News,  beginning  with  this  week. 

Under  the  general  title  of  "  Women  of  Colo- 
nial and  Kevoluiionary  Times  in  America,*' 
Mr.  Marray  is  preparing  (in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons)  a  series  of 
volumes,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  only  to  pre- 
sent carefully  studied  portraits  of  distin- 
guished American  women,  but  to  offer  as  a 
background  for  these  portraits  pictures  of  the 
domestic  and  social,  instead  of  the  political 
and  other  public,  life  of  the  people  in  succes- 
sive periods  of  national  development.  The 
project  thus  includes  a  series  of  closely  con- 
nected narratives,  for  which  use  has  been 
freely  made  of  old  letters,  wills,  inventories, 
bills,  etc. ,  from  which  have  been  gleaned  many 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary days.  In  addition  to  these,  diaries, 
memoirs,  autobiographies —in  fact,  all  sources 
— have  been  drawn  upon  for  material  to  add 
to  the  truthfulness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
picture.  Puritan  England  under  James  I. 
will  be  depicted  in  Mrs.  Earle's  "  Margaret 
Winthrop.**  who  did  not  reach  New  England 
until  some  time  after  her  husband,  the  gov- 


ernor. The  hospitality  displayed  later  by  the 
landed  gentry  of  Virginia  will  be  shown  in  the 
lives  of  Martha  Washington  and  of  "  Dolly" 
Madison,  as  well  as  the  official  and  semi  of3- 
cial  functions  over  which  they  presided  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington. 
The  part  played  by  Boston  women  in  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  Revolu- 
tion is  indicated  in  Miss  Brown's  life  of  Mercy 
Otis  Warren,  while  various  aspects  of  Knicker- 
bocker life— both  the  town  life  that  centred  in 
Bowling  Green,  and  the  manor  life  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hudson— will  receive  treatment. 
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MISCELLAilT. 

CBiMiNAiiiTT  OF  CHiiiDBEN.— Moutaigne  has 
said  that  Ijing  and  obstinacy  grow  in  children 
just  as  their  body  does.  The  moral  sense  is 
certainly  wanting  in  children  in  the  first 
months  or  even  the  first  years  of  life.  For 
them,  right  and  wrong  are  what  is  permitted 
or  forbidden  by  the  father  or  mother,  but  not 
once  do  they  perceive  independently  that  a 
thing  is  wrong.  "  This  age  is  without  pity," 
said  La  Fontaine,  faithful  portrayer  of  na- 
ture. Cruelty,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  children.  Says  Broussais 
(•*  Irritation  et  Folie."  p.  20).  "There  is 
scarcely  a  child  who  does  not  abuse  his  power 
over  those  who  are  weaker  than  he  '*  Such  is 
the  fiist  impulse,  but  the  cries  of  the  victim 
check  him  unless  he  is  born  to  ferocity,  until 
a  new  instinctive  impulse  leads  him  to  com- 
mit a  new  abuse.  In  general  he  prefers  wrong 
to  right ;  he  is  cruel  rather  than  good  because 
he  thus  feels  a  greater  emotion  and  can  feel 
his  own  unlimited  power,  and  therefore  he  is 
seen  to  break  inanimate  objects  with  delight 
He  delights  in  torturing  animals,  in  drowning 
flies,  he  beats  the  dog,  and  he  smothers  h\A 
bird. 

Even  that  fundamental  principle  of  megalo- 
mania and  of  criminality  which  is  excessive 
vanity,  self-absorption,  is  very  great  in  chil 
dren.  In  two  families  in  which  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  are  maintained  by  the  par- 
ents,  the  children  even  at  three  years  of  age 
observe  the  pretended  artificial  distinctions 
of  social  classes  and  treat  with  haughtiness 
the  poor,  and  with  deference  the  children  of 
their  own  age  whose  parents  are  rich  or 
titled.  The  same  thing,  for  that  matter,  is 
also  seen  in  animals  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
watchdog  that  barks  at  persons  in  shabby 
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clothes.  All  children,  from  the  age  of  Beven 
or  eight  months,  like  to  show  off  their  new 
shoes  or  hats,  and  get  angry  when  they  are 
taken  off.  Many  children,  even  those  who 
afterward  show  little  intellect  and  slight  pre- 
cocity, at  nine  or  ten  months  of  age  are  wont  to 
cry  if  they  are  not  dressed  in  some  particular 
pretty  gown  ;  especially  does  this  passion  ex- 
tend to  red  shoes.  One  who  lives  among  the 
upper  classes  has  no  idea  of  the  passion  babies 
have  for  alcoholic  liquor,  but  among  the  lower 
classes  it  is  only  too  common  a  thing  to  see 
even  sucking  babes  drink  wine  and  liquors 
with  wonderful  delight,  and  to  see  parents 
enjoy  seeing  them  get  diunk.  Nor  do  we  find 
lacking  in  early  years,  even  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four,  obscene  tendencies,  though  limited 
by  incomplete  development. 

Now  when  the  child  becomes  a  youth,  large- 
ly through  the  training  of  his  parents  and  of 
the  school,  still  more  so  by  nature  itself,  when 
inclined  to  the  good,  all  this  criminality  dis- 
appears, just  as  in  the  fully  developed  foetus 
tbe  traces  of  the  lower  animals  gradually  dis- 
appear which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  first 
months  of  tbe  fcetal  life  ;  we  have  a  genuine 
ethical  evolution  corresponding  to  the  physi- 
cal evolution.  Bat  in  some  unfortunates  this 
evolution  does  not  take  place,  just  as  in  physi- 
cal monsters  there  is  arrest  of  physical  devel- 
opment or  of  foital  evolution,  and  then  the 
criminal  tendencies  become  more  marked  than 
in  the  majority  of  youths,  often  breaking  out 
in  terrible  atrocities  and  obscenities,  and  per- 
sisting ever  after.  A  child,  five  years  old, 
intelligent  and  wide-awake,  seeing  blood  flow 
from  his  little  brother's  nose,  knocked  him 
off  the  chair  and,  plunging  his  hands  in  the 
blood,  cried  :  "  I  want  to  kill  this  baby,  I 
want  to  see  his  blood,  I  want  nothing  else." 
Asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  kill  his 
mother,  he  answered :  "  I  can't  just  now,  I 
shall  wait  till  I  am  bigger."  Another  bright 
child,  eleven  years  old,  had  struck  and  threat- 
ened a  comrade,  then  he  killed  him  with  blows 
from  a  sickle,  not  stopping  till  tired  out,  then 
threw  the  body  into  a  ditch,  where  he  washed 
himself,  and  pretended  that  they  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  peasant  imd  confessed  only  when 
be  was  promised  immunity.  Cruelty  was  ob- 
served  in  the  earliest  youth  of  Caracalla,  of 
Caligula,  and  of  Commodus,  who  at  thirteen 
had  a  slave  thrown  into  a  furnace  for  a  trivial 
reason  ;  of  Louis  XI.  and  of  Charles  IX.  who 
had  animals  tortured,  and  of  Louis  XIII.  who 
crushed  slowly  between  two  stones  the  head 


of  a  little  bird,  and  became  so  irritated  against 
a  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  like  that  to  calm 
him  down  they  had  to  pretend  to  kill  the  gen- 
tleman. When  he  became  king  he  delighted 
to  watch  the  agony  of  Protestants  condemned 
to  death. 

Now  these  criminals  are  recognized  even 
from  their  earliest  days,  because  they  have 
extraordinary  anomalies  of  the  face  and  of  the 
skull,  asymmetry,  macrocephaly,  exaggeration 
of  the  length  or  breadth,  strabismus,,  ears 
badly  placed  or  too  large,  enormous  jaws,  bad 
conformation  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the 
incisors,  now  too  large,  and  again  too  far 
apart,  nose  flat  and  crooked,  hair  abundant 
on  the  forehead,  an  exaggerated  development 
of  the  body  (a  child  of  seven  having  the  stat- 
ure and  weight  of  one  of  nine),  strength  pre- 
cocious, left  handedness  more  common,  and 
above  all  great  dulness  of  the  senses.  The 
sense  of  touch  instead  of  marking  one  or  two 
millimetres  is  so  dull  as  to  give  four  millime- 
tres or  more.  The  sensibility  to  pain  is  very 
slight.  The  sense  of  odors  and  colors  is  im- 
perfectly developed.  There  is  then  a  crimi- 
nal type,  so  that  your  intuition  leads  you  un- 
consciously to  shrink  from  a  person  who  has 
the  face  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  heard  the  case 
of  a  woman  who.  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  niece  who  afterward  became  a  great  ciiminal, 
said  on  seeing  her  eyes,  *'  She  looks  as  if  she 
were  going  to  murder  us  all."  Recently  the 
notorious  Craveri  was  loath  to  rent  a  room  to 
a  man  who  had  made  a  sinister  impression  on 
her,  and  who  afterward  killed  her.  I  explain 
this  fact  scientifically,  by  maintaining  that  in 
the  strata  of  our  brain  there  must  exist  ele- 
ments of  the  sensations  experienced  by  our 
progenitors,  sensations  which  are  reawakened 
as  soon  as  the  causes  are  represented  which 

first  awakened  them. 

«  *  «  *  « 

It  is  worth  while  to  study  the  inclinations 
which  predominate  in  these  individuals,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  direct  them  and  guide 
them  in  a  special  direction.  Above  all,  with- 
draw them  from  those  fields  in  which  their 
criminal  activity  would  most  develop,  espe- 
cially as  they  would  infect  the  innocent. 
When  at  last  no  measures  will  longer  avail, 
and  when  vice  has  become  crime,  and  habitual 
crime,  procure  their  isolation  as  if  they  were 
lunatics,  so  as  to  spare  society  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, the  family  greater  disgrace,  and  the 
judges  an  activity  often  useless.  Human  jus- 
tice examines  only  50  per  cent,  of  those  who 
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become  guilty,  and  of  these  does  not  punish 
25  per  cent.,  and  punishes  them  inefficacious- 
Ij,  often  sending  them  back,  especially  if 
young,  to  their  wicked  deeds,  frequently  sev- 
eral times  a  year.  That  is  why  crime  tri- 
umphs every  day,  and  all  that  we  do  serves 
only  to  aggravate  it.  And  thus  we  suffer  from 
the  harm  the  criminal  does  us,  and  suffer  for 
the  expense  of  investigations  to  find  him  out 
and  to  convict  him,  without  all  this  prevent- 
ing us  from  being  injured  again  by  him  in 
the  near  future.  If  the  teacher,  by  pointing 
out  the  futare  criminal,  prevents  his  maturing 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  he  will  do  a  holy 
work  and  one  truly  usef  al  to  humanity. 

The  Friends  Wk  Never  See.— Among  the 
commonplaces  of  sentiment  to  which  most  of 
us  give  occasional  utterance,  one  to  which  a 
more  than  common  pathos  and  sincerity  be- 
long, is  the  lament  that  in  the  busy  or  frivo- 
lous bustle  of  life,  we  so  seldom  see  the 
friends  we  value  most.  All  sorts  of  people 
express  this  regret  in  all  sorts  of  different 
accents,  and  with  all  sorts  of  different  ex- 
planations of  the  fact  that  lies  behind  it. 
Perhaps  we  hear  it  oftenest  from  the 
lady  of  fashion  who  likes  to  remind  the  ac- 
quaintances she  meets,  at  least  every  other 
day,  that  there  are  people  she  never  meets 
who  are  far  more  dear  and  precious  to  her 
than  auy  of  the  butterfly  friends  with 
whom  she  appears  to  be  on  terms  of  snch 
happy  and  altogether  satisfying  intimacy. 
'*  Dear  me,  yes,"  one  hears  her  saying,  "  Lon- 
don society  is  of  course  very  delightful.  There 
is  nothing  more  delightful.  One  hears  every- 
thing and  sees  everything  and  meets  every- 
body— everybody  except,  of  course,  the  half 
dozen  people  who  are  the  only  people  one 
really  cares  for.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
the  people  everybody  cares  for  most  are  not 
to  be  met  in  society  ?*  * 

Why,  indeed  ?  The  question  is  a  very  large 
one,  admitting  of  many  answers.  Though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cynical  reply  that  of 
course  the  people  worth  caring  for  do  not 
care  for  society,  and  the  skeptical  retort  which 
denies  that  the  lady  of  fashion  really  wants  to 
meet  anybody  in  society  who  is  not  always 
there— are  the  only  replies  that  are  ever  given. 
And  they,  like  most  cynical  and  sceptical 
views,  leave  the  root  and  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter untouched. 

It  is  as  little  true,  as  it  is  little  courteous, 
to  say  to  the  lady  who  buzzes  from  party  to 


party,  lamenting  that  she  does  not  meet  every- 
where  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise  with 
whom  she  thinks  she  would  like  to  exchange 
ideas  : — **  You  are  a  hypocrite,  and  you  know 
yourself  for  one.  Yoa  go  into  society  for  what 
society  can  give  you  :  and  what  society  gives 
you  is  all  that  you  want.  You  are  a  butterfly 
among  butterflies,  and  you  meet  in  society  ex- 
actly the  people  you  want  to  meet —the  people 
of  your  own  kind,  the  people  who  admire  you, 
and  whom  you  admire.  The  other  people, 
whom  you  profess  to  care  for,  are  to  be  found 
in  their  own  place,  and  if  you  went  less  into 
society  }fou  might  have  time  to  goto  see  them. 
But  yon  prefer  the  society  of  the  butterflies, 
and  you  seek  it  because  you  prefer  it ;  and 
your  lament  for  '  the  friends  you  never  see  ' 
is  only  one  social  affectation  among  many.'* 

Alas  !  for  life  and  society,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  no  more  reached  by  the  sceptical  re- 
tort than  by  the  superficial  complaint.  Though 
there  are  many  butterflies  in  society,  society 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  butterflies. 
The  good,  the  pious,  the  useful,  and  sincere 
contribute  their  contingent  to  its  gatherings  ; 
and  the  lament  for  **  the  friends  we  never  see" 
is  heard  quite  as  often  from  them  as  from  the 
frivolous  and  the  insincere.  Indeed  it  is 
heard  quite  as  often  from  those  who  never  go 
into  society  at  all,  and— such  is  the  irony  of 
life — these  hermits  generally  believe  that  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  see  their  best  friends 
is  that  something— generally  duty— hinders 
them  from  going  into  society.  To  them  the 
butterfly  lady  who  flutters  from  party  to  party, 
enjoying  herself  exceedingly  among  her  ac- 
quaintances, and  regretting  that  she  never 
sees  her  friends— is  enviable  just  because  they 
imagine  her  in  continual  enjoyment  of  the 
opportunity  their  own  exile  from  society  seems 
to  deny  them,  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
friends  they  care  for  most,  or  would  care  for 
most  if  they  had  but  the  chance  of  improving 
acquaintance  into  friendship. 

The  question  of  ' '  the  friends  we  never  see*' 
goes  really  much  deeper  than  any  mere  society 
question.  Almost  all  of  us  who  are  capable 
of  the  constancy  and  intelligence  in  affection 
that  go  to  the  making  and  keeping  of  friends 
worth  having,  realise  soon  after  we  have  left 
our  first  yoath  behind,  that  the  friends  whose 
influence  we  know  to  be  the  bent  upon  our 
lives,  and  whose  present  sympathy  and  sup- 
port we  believe  to  be  most  necessary  to  us,  are 
the  last  people  with  whom  the  drift  of  circum- 
stances   makes    it    possible    for   us  to  live. 
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Either  onr  frieDds  go  abroad  and  we  stay  at 
home  ;  or  we  go  abroad  and  they  stay  at  home  ; 
or  they  advance  to  sncoess.  high  place,  social 
distinction  and  importance,  while  we  remain 
obaoare  and  undistinguished.  Sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  women,  it  is  marriage  and  domes- 
tic duties  that  seem  to  eome  in  the  way  of 
friendship.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  profca- 
sional  work,  the  necessary  devotion  of  time  to 
bread-winning  labor  ;  sometimes  it  is  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  labors  that  withdraw 
people  from  social  intercourse. 

The  causes  are  many,  and  they  affect  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  pretty  equally.  The 
buay  are  withdrawn  by  their  business  ;  and 
the  idle,  who  alone  are  free  to  go  to  several 
parties  every  afternoon  and  evening  of  their 
lives,  are  debarred  from  meeting  their  particu- 
lar friends  at  those  parties,  by  the  fact  that 
their  friends  are  not  able  to  be  there.  For, 
after  all,  frivolous  people  are  nut  necessarily 
insincere  when  they  pine  for  the  society  of 
those  who  are  not  frivolous.  The  company 
of  the  grave  and  solid  is  as  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  social  trifler  as  is  the  sub- 
stantial trunk  of  the  forest  tree  to  the  creep- 
ing plant  that  clings  to  it.  And,  when  at  last 
the  triflers  weary  of  uninterrupted  trifling, 
and  '*  take  up'*  serious  pursuits,  attending 
lectures  or  joining  philanthropic  societies, 
though  they  begin  work  with  a  "  set,"  they 
shortly  find  that  the  lightness  of  their  dispo- 
sitions and  the  frivolity  of  their  motives  will 
not  bring  them  any  exemption  from  the  law 
by  which  men  and  women  are  all,  more  or 
less  obviously,  condemned  to  live  their  lives 
alone.  Very  soon  their  set  disperses,  and 
they  are  left  alone  with  their  good  work  or 
their  study — the  only  choice  given  them  being 
whether  they  will  return  to  society  where  their 
chosen  friends  are  not  to 'be  met,  or  stick  to 
the  new  pursuits  from  which  the  chosen  friends 
have  drifted  away.  Aud  after  all,  what  is  the 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  law  of  circum- 
stance, or  is  there  really  any  principle  involved 
in  it? 

We  think  there  is,  and  a  very  simple  and 
obvious  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  society 
is  the  last  place  where  one  can  count  on  meet- 
ing the  people  one  cares  most  about ;  though 
it  is  not  true  that  nobody  worth  caring  much 
about  goes  into  society.  The  people  worth 
caring  about,  and  the  people  somebody  cares 
most  about,  are  of  course  the  same  people, 
though  cynical  chagrin  is  very  fond  of  suggest- 
ing that  they  are  not.    And  they  are  invariably 


the  people  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  that 
really  must  be  done,- and  a  circle  of  people  de- 
pending upon  them  for  all  sorts  of  vital  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  due  rendering  of  these  services 
and  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  renunciation  of 
what  is  commonly  called  society,  doed  inevi- 
tably limit  the  number  of  possible  appearances 
to  be  made  in  it.  and  put  quite  out  of  ques- 
tion thode  delightful  little  arrangements  made 
behind  the  scenes  for  meeting  here  and  there 
and    everywhere,  which    are  the  delight  of 
idlers  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  idle, 
and  who  can  therefore  time  their  appearnnoes 
at  any  or  everybody's  party  so  as  to  coincide 
with    the    appearances    of    their    particular 
**  chums."  The  busy  person,  the  useful  person, 
the  person  really  necessary  to  society,  is  for- 
ever debarred  from  the  delights  of  these  little 
plots  and  conspiracies.     Such  people  go  to 
their  parties  when  they  can,  considering  only 
how  to  finish  that  bit  of  work  and  keep  that 
bosiness  appointment  before  or  after  it.   They 
arrive  probably  just  as  the  idle  acquaintance, 
who  was  "  dying  to  have  a  chat  with  them," 
is  obliged  to  run  away  to  catch  up  the  thread 
of  half  a  dozen  other  little  chats    that  have 
been    prearranged    with    other    professional 
idlers.     They  leave  it  as  the  friend  they  would 
have  liked  to  meet  is  coming  in,  and  all  they 
get  out  of  their  party  is  what  they  got  out  of 
their  business  appointment — the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  *' sense  of  duty  done." 
More  than  anybody  else  present,  they  have 
done  what  formal  invitations  ask  us  all  to  do, 
conferred  the  '*  honor  of  their  company"  on 
their  hostess,  but  they  have  done  nothing 
more.     It  is  the  idlers,  the  triflers,  the  frivo- 
lous crew,  so  easily  dismissed  by  the  uncom- 
plimentary phrase,  ''people  nobody  cares  to 
tAlk  to."  who  contribute  the  gayety,  the  laugh- 
ter,  the  life,   the  color  and  the  movement, 
which  make  up  the  general  bieji-etre  of  the 
scene,    from    which    the    important    person 
*'  everybody  wants  to  talk  to"  tears  himself 
reluctantly  away,  thinking  harsh  thought,  if 
not   using  hard   words,  about  the  dignified 
drudgery  that  obliges  him  to  exile  himself 
from  the  pleasantness  of  society. 

But  by  whatever  cause  it  is  that  we  are  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  the  friends  our  fancy 
chooses,  the  lament  for  them  is  a  sincere  one 
with  most  of  us,  and  the  regret  behind  it  a 
very  real  regret.  C^  nical  worldlings  may  sug- 
gest that  it  is  just  because  we  see  so  little  of 
these  special  friends,  that  we  are  able  to  go 
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on  admiring  them  and  desiring  their  presence. 
Beason  may  urge  that  business  and  dnty,  the 
making  of  money,  the  winning  of  fame,  the 
task  of  keeping  up  a  creditable  acquaintance, 
are  the  legitimate  occupations  of  life  ;  which 
bring  a  man,  if  not  peace  at  the  last,  at  least 
a  balance  at  his  banker's,  and  a  respectable 
reputation  among  his  fellows.  Religion  may 
whisper  that  it  is  not  chance  that  disposes  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  and  puts  our 
friends  near  to  us  or  sends  them  far  away. 
The  natural  desire  for  the  friend  who  is  con- 
genial, is  stronger  than  the  voice  of  cynicism, 
reason,  or  religion  ;  and  it  persists,  if  not  to 
the  end  of  life,  to  the  day  when  the  spon- 
taneous impulses  of  character  are  played  out, 
and  the  things  have  happened  which  turn  a 
man's  look  backward  rather  than  forward  for 
the  rest  of  his  time  on  earth.  Only  when  we 
are  well  on  in  middle  age,  and.  of  the  fiiends 
we  have  most  wished  to  live  with,  a  good  few 
have  passed  beyond  the  bourne  from  which 
there  is  no  returning,  do  we  take  to  our  hearts 
what  of  truth  was  in  the  counsels  of  our  moni- 
tors. 

The  real  reason  why  we  cannot  accept  the 
dreary  truism — which  nevertheless  is  a  very 
true  truth — that  as  long  as  we  are  living  our 
own  lives  to  the  full,  and  doing  our  own  work 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  really  get  as 
much  good,  and  almost  as  much  pleasure,  out 
of  the  thought  of  our  absent  friends,  as  we 
could  out  of  their  presence — is  an  unackoowl- 
edged  fear  that  the  **  friend  we  never  see"  may 
have  changed,  and  be  no  more  the  friend  we 
want  to  see.  Sometimes,  alas,  the  unacknowl- 
edged fear  is  a  just  one.  But  more  often  the 
friend  we  miss  and  want  is,  by  the  very  fact 
of  being  capable  of  inspiring  the  sense  of 
*'  miss"  and  **  want,"  a  person  who  does  not 
change.  So  that  when  chance  brings  us  to- 
gether again,  we  see  in  a  flash  that  he  is  the 
eame,  and  gather,  in  a  lump,  enough  of  the 
true  gold  of  friendship  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
the  small  change  that  might,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  passed  between  us  in  the 
interval.  For  the  friend  who  is  the  same  to 
us  after  long  years  of  separation  is  not  only 
the  same,  but,  in  the  expressive  slang  phrase, 


**  more  so." 


Again,  there  is  the  case  when  we  hear  sud- 
denly that  the  friend  we  have  always  counted 
on  seeing  again  by. and -by,  is  dead.  In  the 
first  moment  the  blow  is  hard  to  bear— we  are 
indeed  amazed  that  it  should  fall  so  hard. 
For  why  should  we  suffer  a  sense  of  loss  and 


maiming,  simply  because  we  read  in  the  paper 
that  So-and-so  is  dead,  u'hen  we  had  lived  so 
long  without  seeing  him  or  even  correspond 
ing  with  him  If  In  the  very  paradox  lies  the 
consolation.  Obviously  we  should  not  grieve 
if  this  sudden  news  of  far-off  death  robbed  us 
only  of  a  regret  and  an  unsatisiied  longing. 
\7hat  we  grieve  for  is  the  thought  and  the  in- 
fluence that  was  always  with  us,  and  which 
seems  for  the  moment  taken  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  catastrophe.  But  only  seems,  as 
we  very  quickly  realize.  For  in  such  cases 
Death  takes  nothing  from  us  except  the  shadow 
of  possible  change,  now  grown  impossible  for 
evermore.  And  the  friends  we  never  see  become 
ours  fully  and  forever  in  the  moment,  and  not 
till  the  moment,  when  Death  takes  away  the 
doubt,  however  unrecognized,  that  absence 
may  estrange  and  time  change  them  into  the 
friends  we  would  rather  not  Bee.—SpedcUor, 

LrrsRJiBT  PEcuiiiABiTiES  :  Henby  Mubgeb. — 
Armed  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  M. 
Mendes  visited  Mnrger  early  one  morning, 
and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  inter- 
view : 

*'  *  And  so.*  said  Mnrger,  *  you  have  come 
to  Paris  to  take  a  hack  at  literature?  *  His 
voice  was  somewhat  hoarse,  but  soft,  for  all 
that,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  bitterness 
and  sadness  in  it.  I  replied,  *  Yes  ;  and  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to — '  I  could  say 
no  more,  and  so  I  handed  him  my  manu^ 
scripts,  tied  up  with  a  little  piece  of  silk 
string.  He  jumped  up  suddenly,  seized  the 
papers,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  threw  them 
out  of  the  window.    Then  he  paced  the  room. 

**  *  Will  you  get  out  of  here,  boy,'  said  he, 
suddenly,  '  and  never  come  back  to  Paris 
again  !  * 

'*  Almost  terrified,  I  walked  toward  the 
door,  muttering,  '  Oh,  yes  ;  yes.  sir  ;  I  beg 
your  pardon.     I  did  not  know —    I  will  leave. ' 

*'  Then  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  led  me 
to  the  sofa,  and  made  me  sit  down  beside  him. 
After  a  little  while  he  said  :  *  Poor  child  ! 
That  Rivet  is  a  fool  to  put  such  nonsense  into 
your  head.  But  for  all  that,  1  must  beg  your 
pardon.  Slop  a  moment,  and  well  have  a 
chat.  I  like  Rivet  very  much.  I  went  to  bed 
late  last  night.  You  woke  me  up,  and  I  was 
in  bad  humor.  But  you  write  poetry,  and 
want  to  write  romances  and  plays  ?  ' 

•**Yes,  sir.' 

"  He  folded  his  arms,  and  his  head  drooped. 

**  *  I  am  forty -four  years  oLl,'  said  he.     *  I 
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ba?e  worked  a  great  deal,  I  bave  a  great  deal 
of  talent,  and  I  am  celebrated.  Yon  haye 
oome  to  me  becanse  yon  consider  tbat  I  bave 
a  great  deal  of  talent  and  some  celebrity. 
Look  at  tbis  obamber  wbere  I  slept  last  nigbt. 
It  is  not  mine  ;  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  sleeps  upstairs.  Yon  see  tbere  is  no  bed 
in  it.  I  bave  a  bome  of  my  own,  bnt  I  prefer 
to  stay  bere,  on  account  of  tbe  ringing  of  tbe 
doorbell,  wbicb  wakes  me  up  every  morning. 
Tbis  ringing  is  done  by  my  creditors.  Tbere 
is  a  butcber,  tbe  fruiterer,  and  tbe  coal  man  ; 
tbey' demand  tbeir  money,  and  tbey  are  rigbt. 
Tbey  are  not  ricb  ;  tbey  need  tbeir  money, 
and  a  fellow  is  asbamed  of  being  unable  to 
pay  tbem.  You  bave  read  **  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Bob^me  V  Tbank  you.  But  wbat  can 
we  do  ?  We  are  bound  to  make  fun  of  sad 
tbings.  Tbere  is  tbe  wife,  wbo  gets  up  before 
you,  and  wbo  says  to  you,  *'  Gome.  oome.  burry 
up,  get  a  move  on  you  ;  do  sometbing."  And 
sbe  is  rigbt.  Sbe  knows  tbat  tbere  are  not 
ibree  francs  in  tbe  bouse,  and  tbat  we  will 
want  to  bave  breakfast  by  and  by,  notwitb- 
standing  tbe  fact  tbat  we  took  supper  tbe 
nigbt  before  in  tbe  Brasserie  des  Martyrs,  or 
at  tbe  Belle  Poule.     It   was  to  escape  ber 

0 

tongue  tbis  morning  tbat  I  slept  bere  last 
nigbt.  Now,  as  for  my  plays  and  my  books  ; 
I  make  money  by  tbem,  do  I?  I  sold  tbo 
*^Vie  de  Bobeme"  for  500  francs.  I  am  load- 
ed witb  debts,  and  tbe  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
bardly  e?er  gives  me  more  tban  3000  francs 
for  eacb  romance.  Of  course  you  expected 
to  find  me  lodged  like  a  prince,  and  dressed 
in  Oriental  stutfs  ;  but  I  sleep  on  a  lounge, 
like  a  servant  waiting  for  bis  master,  and  to 
tbe  concierge  of  tbe  bouse  across  tbe  way  I 
owe  for  tbo  mending  of  tbe  overcoat  tbat  I 
will  put  on  by  and  by  on  my  way  to  breakfast 
on  credit  at  tbe  Brasserie  des  Martyrs.  Ob  ! 
bnt  I  know  now  wbat  yon  are  tbinking  of. 
'*  Wbat  matter  about  poverty,"  you  say, 
"  wben  one  bas  glory  !"  Glory,  my  cbild, 
does  not  exist. 

" '  If  you  bad  met  me  at  tbe  Cafe  Veron 
witb  Scboll,  or  witb  Lambert  Tbiboust,  or 
witb  Barriere,  I  migbt  bave  talked  to  yon  in 
quite  anotber  tone.  Wben  one  bas  bad 
breakfast— because  we  do  manage  to  get  tbat, 
God  knows  bow — wben  a  fellow  bas  received 
an  advance  from  some  journal,  and  be  is  sure 
of  a  good  dinner  and  a  seat  at  a  first  perform- 
ance of  a  piece  tbat  a  millionaire  would  pay 
ten  lonis  for,  be  is  gay  and  bealtby  and  pleas- 
ant ;  bnt  now  it  is  morning,  and  tbe  morning 


brings  tbe  recollection  of  tbe  sad  tbings  of 
yesterday.  It  does  not  believe  in  tbe  vanities 
of  tbe  evening.  WtU,  I  cannot  invite  you  to 
breakfast,  because,  altbougb  I  bave  got  credit 
for  myself,  I  bave  not  got  sufiScient  credit  to 
invite  a  guest.  To  tell  you  tbe  plain  trutb,  I 
advise  you  to  go  away  and  remain  far  away 
from  us.  Tbat  is  tbe  best  advice  tbat  I  can 
give  vou.  Skip  !  *  He  sboved  me  toward  tbe 
door,  and  I  went  down  tbe  stairs  beart- 
broken.'* 

The  Death  Plant  of  South  Afbica  — Tbe 
full  African  sun,  from  a  sky  of  tbe  bardest 
blue,  poured  down  its  fierce  rays  on  tbe  sandy 
plains  ^beneatb,  wbicb,  already  overcbarged 
witb  beat,  refiected  tbem  back  from  its  yellow- 
isb  surface,  till  tbe  air  felt  like  solid  iron 
bands  of  beat.  From  tbe  borizon  came  bound- 
ing along  a  berd  of  tbe  jetel  or  bartebeest  an- 
telope, witb  tbeir  beautiful  red  cbestnnt  skins 
glistening  in  tbe  declining  sun  like  tbe  coats 
of  well  groomed  Englisb  bunters.  Rapidly 
approQcbing  tbey  stopped  by  a  patcb  of  nab- 
buk  busbes  to  eat  of  tbe  small  fruit,  wbicb, 
like  miniature  apples  about  tbe  size  of  nut- 
megs, bad  fallen  in  large  quantities  to  tbe 
ground.  Tbe  leader  of  thp  berd  mounted  a 
wbite  ant  bill  to  keep  faitbful  watcb  over  bis 
flock  against  any  apprbaobing  danger. 

Amid  some  tall  grasses,  tbat  lay  between 
tbe  forest  and  tbe  nabbuk  busbes,  a  lion  awoke 
from  bis  midday  sleep  ;  be  stretcbed  bimself 
lazily  first  witb  one  paw,  tben  witb  tbe  otber, 
and,  witb  eyes  dull  from  sleep,  snrveyed  lei- 
surely tbe  plain  before  bim.  Suddenly  be 
spied  tbe  berd  of  antelopes  feeding  on  tbe 
fruit  of  tbe  nabbuk  bimbes.  At  once  tbe 
loosened  muscles  became  firm,  and  drawn  oat 
like  wbip-cord,  tbe  bead  rigid  and  attentive, 
tbe  body  croucbed  close  to  tbe  ground,  tbe 
eyes  fixed,  brigbt  and  crael  ;  tbe  tufted  tail 
quivering  witb  emotion,  moved  slowly  from 
side  to  side.  Softly  and  blowly  bo  began  to 
move  amid  tbe  grass  tbat  lay  between  bim  and 
tbe  nabbuk  busbes  ;  one  clumsy  sbake  of  tbe 
grasses  above  bim,  or  tbe  sligbtest  exposure 
of  bis  body  would  b^ve  given  tbe  alarm  to  tbe 
watcbful  leader  of  tbe  antelope  berd.  and  a 
few  moments  would  bave  seen  tbem  disappear 
on  tbe  clear-cut  borizon.  Moving  forward  a 
few  paces,  witb  every  step  considered  ;  tben 
pausing,  as  if  resting  from  tbe  extreme  ten- 
sion tbat  tbis  cautious  approacb  caused  bim, 
taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  ground  and 
cover  witb  perfect  judgment,  tbe  result  of  tra- 
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dition  and  practice,  the  great  beast  crept  on. 
The  lion  at  last  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
grass,  a  long  space  separating  him  from  the 
nearest  antelope.  Gonld  he  spring  the  dis- 
tance, or  wonld  he  fall  short,  and  slink  away 
ashamed  of  his  failure  ?  He  pansed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  collect  together  all  his  strength  for 
the  final  leap  ;  the  body  crouched  close  to  the 
ground,  and  bent  backward  well  over  the  hind 
hocks,  the  head  firm  and  raised,  the  claws 
sent  into  the  ground  for  a  better  grip,  the 
body  oscillating  backward  and  forward  a  few 
times,  and  then  with  a  great  roar  the  tawny 
lion  sprang.  He  had  measured  his  strength 
rightly  ;  one  great  paw  came  down  with  sledge- 
hammer violence  on  the  beautiful  head  of  the 
nearest  antelope.  With  growls  and  kind  pur. 
rings  the  great  beast  began  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Every  now  and  then,  as  the  lion  lay 
across  the  mangled  body  of  his  victim,  he 
wonld  pause  and  look  around,  but  with  no 
fear  in  his  look  ;  for  what  other  inhabitant  of 
the  waste  would  contest  his  ownership  ?  what 
danger  could  lie  in  wait  for  him  ?  And  so  he 
fed  without  any  dread. 

As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  a  refreshing 
breeze  came  whispering  from  the  forest  over 
the  sandy  plain  toward  this  strange  mystery 
of  life  and  death.  Gaining  in  strength,  it 
drove  slowly  on  the  fruit  of  the  grapple  plant, 
whose  formidable  looking  hooks  were  await- 
ing to  attach  themselves  to  any  passer-by,  so 
that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  some  spot,  where 
the  seed  contained  within  the  array  of  hooks 
might  find  suitable  lodgment  for  growth. 
Hounding  themselves  into  balls,  sometimes 
travelling  faster,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes 
stopping  altogether,  according  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  soothing,  refreshing  breeze. 
On  they  came,  dry,  roundish  balls,  innocent- 
looking  enough,  and  apparently  not  likely  to 
do  harm  to  anything.  At  last  one  lazily  rolled 
under  the  hind  quarters  of  the  lion  as  be  lay 
occupied  with  his  victim,  and  unrolling  itself, 
the  hooks  very  slowly  got  hold  of  his  tawny 
quarters,  at  first  so  gently  that  the  lion  fed  on 
unheeding.  As  the  hooks  got  a  firmer  hold, 
they  began  to  curl  and  creep  into  the  flesh 
until  a  sudden  grip  revealed  to  the  lion  that 
something  unusual  was  upon  his  quarters. 
With  a  deep  growl  he  lifted  himself  off  the 
carcass  of  the  deer  to  examine  the  source  of 
his  annoyance.  At  first  he  tried  to  brush  off 
the  fruit  with  a  front  paw,  but  the  hooks  had 
now  got  firm  hold,  and  were  not  to  be  easily 
moved.     After  repeated  efforts  he  desisted. 


and  smelled  it  with  his  nose,  not  understand- 
ing what  it  was,  or  why  it  was  there. 

The  hooks  gradually  tightening  their  hold 
were  now  giving  the  lion  considerable  pain, 
which  caused  him  to  lose  bis  composure  some- 
what, and  with  deep  angry  growls  he  worked 
all  the  harder  with  his  front  paws  to  remove 
the  tenacious  frnit.  But  the  more  he  did  eo, 
the  firmer  it  clung,  and  the  worse  grew  the 
pain,  till,  driven  to  desperation,  he  seized  the 
fruit  in  his  mouth  and  tried  to  tear  it  away 
from  its  lod|;ment.  But  the  fruit  remained 
firm.  Agonized  with  pain,  he  now  lost -his 
majestic  self-control,  and  with  savage  mntter- 
ings  tore  away  with  all  his  strength.  At  last 
the  tenacious  fruit  gave  way  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  but,  still  obedient  to  its  nature,  it 
wound  its  sharp  prongs  into  the  tongue,  roof, 
and  throat  of  the  distracted  and  maddened 
beast.  Then  the  dreadful  death  agony  began. 
Growling,  moaning,  blinded  with  pain,  the 
noble  head  jerking  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  the 
mane  flying  about  in  utter  confusion,  the  month 
wide  open.  Holling  on  the  ground,  standing 
np,  rolling  again,  running  round  and  round, 
standing  still,  lifting  his  head  high  up  in  the 
air,  burning  it  in  the  sands  ;  tearing  at  his 
mouth  with  his  claws,  the  weary  death  strug- 
gle went  on. 

At  last  the  weary  death  struggle  gradually 
ceased,  the  convulsions  and  twitchings  grew 
less  and  less  violent,  till  perfect  stillness  stole 
over  that  habitation  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance.  The  pale  light  of  the  African  moon 
shone  forth  from  a  clear  sky,  dotted  with  in- 
numerable stars.  It-s  gentle  beams  fell  upon 
the  strange  tragedy,  embracing  with  its  calm 
light  the  mangled  antelope,  the  choked  lion, 
the  buried  seed.  It  shone  on,  very  still,  doing 
its  own  work  in  the  midst  of  the  universe  of 
mystery.— IT.  B,  M.  Buchanan,  B.A.,  in  the 
Argosy. 

iDEAii  Wives. — Of  all  branches  of  criticism 
that  which  essays  the  analysis  of  woman  is,  as 
a  rule,  ^he  most  ignorant  and  fatuous,  and  the 
four  literary  men  who  contribute  the  "  Study 
in  Wives"  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  North 
American  Review^  and  who  do  their  best  to 
dry-nurse  the  ideal  as  an  oblation  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  are  conspicuous  examples  both 
of  the  ignorance  and  the  fatuity.  Max  O  Hell 
is  the  only  one  of  these  critics  who  brings  to 
his  task  any  grain  of  wit  or  enthusiasm.  He 
is  so  well  pleased  with  himself  and  with  the 
wife  of  his  nation  that  he  goes  very  near  con- 
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Tinoing  as  that  France  alone  produces  the 
ideal  life-partner.  *'  The  politics  of  matri- 
mony is/'  he  declares,  "  a  science  inborn  in 
French  women/'  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
he  is  right,  especially  when  he  goes  on  to 
point  oat  that  "  she  anderstands  to  a  supreme 
degree  the  poetry  of  matrimony,"  which  "  has 
all  the  more  chance  to  live  long  in  French 
matrimonial  life  because  our  wedding  cere- 
mony is  not,  as  in  England,  the  end  of  court- 
ship but  only  the  beginning  of  it.  In  France, 
when  you  have  manled  your  wife,  you  have 
to  win  her,  and  the  process  is  very  pleasant. 
I  have  often  told  my  English  friends  that  if  in 
tbeir  country  there  were  not  so  many  kisses 
indulged  in  before  the  wedding  ceremony  there 
would  be  a  great  many  more  administered 
after  it.  Why  is  the  French  woman  of  forty 
so  attractive  ?  Because  every  feature  of  her 
face  shows  that  she  has  been  petted  and 
loved.*'  Then  Max  0*Rell  goes  on  to  jeer  at 
the  Britisii  custom  of  long  engagements  that 
bring  to  both  parties  disillusionment  without 
real  knowledge  of  each  other.  In  the  matri- 
monial  life  which  follows  this  probation  he 
pictures  them  in  the  evening,  "  he  sulking 
over  a  book  with  his  slippers  on  [what  an  utter 
want  of  respect  to  a  woman  !]  and  she  with 
her  curlpapers."  '  A  Parisian,  on  the  other 
hand,  gets  rid  of  her  curl  papers  before  her 
husband  catches  sight  of  them.  She  knows 
with  instinctive  wisdom  that  unlovely  impres- 
sions sink  as  deep  into  a  man's  heart  as  visibns 
of  beauty,  and  that  in  such  manner  a  great 
passion  may  be  worn  drop  by  drop  away. 
**  Through  French  life,"  to  quote  Max  O'Rell 
again,  **  the  married  woman  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Balzac,  that  a  man  who 
penetrates  into  his  wife's  dressing-room  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher.  She  does  not 
want  him  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  she  takes 
great  care  that  he  does  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself."  For  the  analysis  of  "  The  English 
Wife"  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Grant  Allen, 
who  writes  with  the  judicial  impartiality  of 
one  who  is  not  interested  in  his  subject. 
There  is  not,  he  says,  one  ideal,  but  three 
ideals  :  one  for  the  aristocracy,  which  neither 
they  nor  we  believe  in  ;  another  for  the  mid 
die-class  ;  and  yet  another  for  the  laboring 
class.  He  describes  both  the  British  matron 
who  embodies  the  aspiration  of  the  great  bur- 
gess mind  and  the  heroic  drudge  who  cooks 
the  scanty  dinner  and  bears  the  numerous 
children  of  the  British  workman.  Each  is 
more  wife  than  woman,  and  more  mother  than 


wife,  and  neither  arouses  in  us  more  enthusi- 
asm than  she  kindles  in  the  heart  of  the  man 
whose  home  she  renders  Respectable.  But, 
granted  that  all  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says  is  true, 
he  does  the  English  wife  less  than  jastice.  It 
is  astounding  to  find  so  modem  a  philosopher 
clinging  to  the  old  Adelphi  gallery  gospel  that 
the  upper  classes  are  uniformly  vicious  and 
mercenary.  "  The  British  aristocrat,"  he  de- 
clares, **has  no  ideals,"  and  then  goes  on  to 
admit  that  **  his  wife  is  rich  or  beautiful  or 
both,"  adding,  "  he  and  she  go  their  own  ways 
forthwith,  and  those  ways  usually  land  one  or 
other  in  the  divorce  court,"  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  knows  even  less  about  the 
British  aristocrat,  the  most  tolerant  husband 
in  existence,  than  he  does  about  women. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Karl  Blind's  treatise  on 
**  The  German  Wife,"  that  when  a  German  is 
questioned  as  to  the  charms  of  his  womankind 
**  his  thoughts  easily  go  back  to  Tacitus,"  and 
that  "  our  cultared  classes  are  very  much  his- 
torically inclined."  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
peace  of  the  lulter-day  Teuton  that  his  inclina- 
tions do  not  turn  to  contemporary  history,  or 
he  woald  become  aware  that  the  women  of  the 
Fatherland  are  to-day  the  least  attrnotive  wom- 
en in  Europe.  For  if  the  English  woman  is 
apt  to  wear  curl-papers  in  the  evening,  the 
modern  German  wife  wears  them  all  the  time. 
Her  personal  appearance  and  her  character  are 
those  of  an  upper  servant,  and  her  husband 
regards  and  treats  her  as  such.  In  all  ranks 
of  society  the  women  spend  their  lives  between 
the  nurser}'  and  the  kitchen,  without  even  the 
independence  of  movement  and  the  love  of 
luxury  which  redeem  the  middle  class  English 
wife  from  the  eternal  round  of  petty  domestic 
cares.  Nor  does  the  average  German  woman 
possess  that  sane  and  sweet  comeliness  which 
makes  our  women— even  in  their  curl-papers 
— fair  to  see.  In  no  other  European  nation  is 
woman  so  devoid  of  beauty  and  grace  as  she 
is  in  Germany.  She  has  become  a  synonym 
of  all  that  is  incoherent  in  form  and  expres- 
sionless in  feature.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  Teuton  pre-eminence  both  as  student  and 
as  soldier.  Whatever  of  artistic  sensuousness 
there  is  in  him  he  satisfies  with  music,  what- 
ever  of  idealism  he  feeds  with  philosophy. 

The  last  of  this  conjugal  quartette  is  *  *  The 
Scandinavian  Wife,"  as  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen 
sees  her.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  Noise 
countries  are  sufifering  from  a  severe  epidemic 
of  the  New   Woman.     On  the  whole,  he  is 
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somewhat  pessimistic  concerning  "  the  fair 
northern  maiden"  of  the  fatare  and  her  fit- 
ness for  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Indeed,  Max 
O'Rell's  exnitant  appreciation  of  his  country- 
women is  not  emulated  by  any  of  his  compan- 
ion critics.  The  capacity  to  create  a  genuine 
ideal  is  the  rarest  of  all  human  characteristics. 
"  Not  till  the  fire  is  smoldering  in  the  grate, 
look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars."  Al- 
though the  student  and  the  dreamer  have  be- 
tween them  fashioned  an  esthetic  abstraction 
out  of  the  ideal  woman,  the  average  sensual 
man  neither  desires  nor  pursues  her.  At  no 
time  of  life  is  the  average  Englishman  suffi- 
ciently enamored  of  his  visions  to  believe  in 
their  possible  realization  within  his  experi- 
ence. He  does  not  want  to  domesticate  a  re- 
cording angel  or  one  too  bright  and  good  for 
the  darning  of  stockings  and  five  o'clock  tea. 
In  men  of  this  type  ideals  become  mere  pref- 
erences, such  as  a  bias  in  favor  of  deep  e}'es 
or  a  low  voice.  Their  aspirations  cease  to  be 
ideal  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  way 
lies,  perhaps,  a  weak  dilution  of  felicity. — 
Saturday  Beview, 

A  Silent  Zone  abound  Foo  hobns. —Acous- 
tic signals  are  excellent  in  the  open  sea,  and 
for  indicating  the  approach  of  vessels  to  the 
coast  in  a  fog,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
always  fulfil  their  duty  ;  following  some  cele- 
brated accidents  it  has  been  finally  proved 
that  there  are  around  them  zones  whtre  the 
sound  is  not  perceived  at  the  sea-level.  Ship- 
wrecked sea-captains  have  affirmed  that  the 
sirens  that  were  sounding  on  the  coast  have 
at  times  ceased  to  blow,  and  they  have  accused 
the  keepers  of  negligence  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
after  sufficient  proof  that  the  siren  was  work- 
ing  properly,  the  captains  have  bten  suspect- 
ed of  trumping  up  an  excuse  to  hide  their  own 
shortcomings.  The  explanation  is  that  both 
sides  were  quite  right.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  phenomena  that 
has  so  long  deceived  everybody  is  duly  set  forth. 
It  has  been  found  that  sirens  are  surrounded 
by  a  neutral  zone  in  which  the  sound  is  not 
heard  at  the  sea-level.  This  zone  is  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
siren  on  the  coast,  and  it  has  a  mean  width  of 
about  2800  metres  (840U  feet).  On  the  nearer 
side  of  this  zone  the  sound  is  of  course  heard 
perfectly,  but  when  it  is  traversed  the  sound 
weakens  gradually  till  it  becomes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  then  it  increases  again,  and  when 
the  zone  is  leit  behind  the  sound  resumes  its 
full  intensity.     Experiments  have  been  made 


on  this  subject  with  a  steam  vessel,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  approach  or  recede  from  a  lightship 
in  different  directions  and  in  a  straight  line. 
In  each  course  the  sound  was  deadened  al- 
most  completely  in  a  zone  whose  central  line 
was  about  5000  metres  (15.000  feet)  from  the 
siren.  It  is  urgent  that  thin  phenomenon,  so 
interesting  to  navigators,  should  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  care. — Cosmos. 

What  Sticks  have  Done.  —The  first  head  of 
saffron  was  smuggled  out  of  Greece  in  the 
hollow  of  a  pilgrim's  staff  ;  in  like  fashion 
silkworms  arri»'ed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
first  tulip  bulb  entered  Holland,  and  the  first 
asparagus  made  its  way  into  England.     The 
seeds  of  the  melon,  apricot,  tomato,  onion, 
cauliflower,  and  quince,  were  all  carried  out 
of  the  countries  that  strove  to  keep  the  mo- 
nopoly of  them,  in  the  hollow  of  a  staff.    The 
fashion  of  concealing  "  portable  property*'  in 
the  walking  stick  was  not  confined  to  the  days 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  being  a  useful  contrivance, 
it  has  survived  to  the  present  day.     Henry 
VIII ,  we  read,  gave  forty-eight  shillings  for  a 
cane  "  garnyshed  with  golde,  perfume  in  the 
top,  a  foot  rule,  a  koife.  and  a  file  of  golde  con- 
cealed therein."     At  one  time  a  sword  stick 
was  the  constant  companion  of  a  gentleman's 
rambles.     A    cane,  innocent   in  appearance, 
sprang  at  a  moment's  notice  into  a  formidable 
weapon — a  useful  ally  at  a  period  when  high- 
ways and  byways  were  alike  unsafe.    Pennant, 
in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland"  in  1769,  speaks  of 
seeing  '*  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  GKn  Lion, 
a  curious  walking  staff  belonging  to  one  of  his 
ancestors.     It  was  iron,  cased  in  leather,  five 
feet  long  ;  at  the  top  a  neat  pair  of  extended 
wings  like  a  caduceuSf  but  upon  being  shook, 
a  poniard  two  feet  nine  inches  darted  out." 
Medicine,  surgical  instruments,  sextants,  and 
theodolites  have  all  been  carried  in  sticks. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  substantial  ebony  cane 
was  a  veritable  multwn  in  parvo ;  it  had  a  mari- 
ner's compass  set  in  the  h  ad,  and  also  held  a 
pen.  pencil,  protractor,   pair    of  compasses, 
and    measuring    rods.     Among    the    quaint 
memorial  sticks  kept  as  relics  may  be  placed 
one  preserved  by  the  pious  oionks  of  Tolen- 
tino.     It  purports  to  be  the  stick  with  which 
the   Author  of  Evil  belabored  the  Bhoulders 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  that   city.     The  town  of 
Tsaritzin  possesses  one  belonging  to  Peter  the 
Great,  which  he  presented  to  the  governor, 
saying,  "  Here  is  my  stick  with  which  I  have 
kept  my  friends  in  order.     May  it  serve  to 
protect  you  against  your  enemies." 
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There  are  many  charming  and  well- 
known  views  of  Oxford  from  one  point 
or  another— from  Chrigt  Church  mead- 
ows, for  instance,  or  from  the  fields  be- 
yond Holywell,  or  from  Shotover,  or 
from  the  hill  above  Hinksey,  where 
Turner  painted  ^  his  famous  picture  ; 
but  to  our  mind  by  far  the  most  charm- 
ing and  picturesque  of  all  must  have 
been  from  the  old  approach  by  the  Lon- 
don road,  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  as 
represented  in  a  frontispiece  to  In- 
gram's *'  Memorials."  In  those  days 
(1834),  the  villas  of  brick  and  stucco 
and  the  dingy  purlieus  of  St.  Clement's 
that  now  block  out  the  prospect  did 
not  exist ;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
coach  the  visitor  looked  straight  across 
the  present  Christ  Church  cricket- 
ground  to  the  meadows  beyond  the 
Cherwell,  and  had  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  every  tower  in  the  city  from 
Magdalen  to  the  Cathedral.  The  first 
impression  of  Oxford,  seen  thus,  by 
the  approaching  traveller,  especially  at 
sunset,  wa^  that  of  a  fairy-land  of  spires 
and  pinnacles,  rising  from  a  foreground 
of  tree^^nd  verdure,  and  from  a  pic- 
ture«<j6e  point  of  view,  at  all  events, 
thoroughly  justified  Macaulay's  epi- 
t/iQt,  *'  the  noblest  of  English  cities." 

(d  not  only  is  it  the  noblest,  but  also 
in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  ; 
for  of  no  other  city  in  the  British  Isles 
can  it  be  said  with  greater  truth  that 
wherever  we  tread,  a  history  is  beneath 
our  feet.  From  the  time  when  Queen 
Maud  escaped  from  the  keep  of  Nor- 
Nkw  Sbbzis.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


man  Castle^  which  the  visitor  passes  on 
his  way  from  the  station,  Oxford  has 
been  for  centuries  not  only  the  home 
of  ''  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyal- 
ties," but  the  reflex  and  echo  of  our 
national  life,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
college  which  is  not  associated  with 
some  political  struggle  or  crisis  of  the 
past.  Merton  became  the  early  home 
of  religion  and  learning — inspirante 
Deo,  ut  credimus* — in  the  most  turbu- 
lent period  of  the  Barons'  War.  Exe- 
ter recalls  a  still  darker  time,  for  the 
founder,  Bishop  Stapleton,  was  treas- 
urer to  the  unfortunate  Edward  II., 
and  was  foully  murdered  like  his  mas- 
ter. Queen's,  again,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Philippa*s  chaplain,  and  All 
Souls'  by  Henry  V.'s  chancellor,  it  was 
said  by  way  of  expiation  and  in  mem- 
ory of  those  who  had  fallen  on  French 
battle-fields.  At  Magdalen  a  Tudor 
rose,  once  red  and  afterward  painted 
white,  may  still  be  seen  carved  beneath 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  Founder's 
Tower,  where  Richard  III.  once  lodged, 
recalling  the  struggle  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster ;  while  at  a  later  date  **  Rupert's 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to 
horse  in  those  quiet  cloisters."  St. 
John's  owes  its  garden  front,  '*  perhaps 
the  loveliest  thing  in  Oxford,"  to  the 
munificence  of  Laud,  whose  body,  with 
that  of  Juxon,  rests  beneath  the  altar 
in   the   chapel  ;    while    the   statue   of 

*  From  a  letter  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Pope, 
quoted  by  iDgram,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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James  II.  in  XTniversitj  reminds  ns 
that  he  attended  vespers  in  an  adjacent 
chamber,  on  his  memorable  ?isit,  when 
the  stout  resistance  offered  by  the  Fel- 
lows of  a  neighboring  college  led  to  the 
expulsion  '*  of  that  wise  old  gentleman 
who"  (as  his  friend  Louis  XIV.  said) 
**  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  Mass."  * 

Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  stone  drawn 
from  the  Headington  quarries,  the  col- 
leges have  a  specious  air  of  antiquity 
which  is  not  altogether  justified  by 
their  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  little  mediasval  architecture  remain- 
ing in  modern  Oxford,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, that  we  shall  note  presently. 
Most  of  the  older  buildings  date  from 
Henry  VIII.  or  from  the  Stuarts — in 
fact  many  of  the  finest  and  most  impos- 
ing structures,  such  as  the  great  Quad- 
rangle of  the  Schools,  were  executed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Few  cities  have 
suffered  more  thau  Oxford  from  the 
destructive  mania  of  one  generation 
and  the  tasteless  restoration,  or  still 
more  tasteless  rebuilding,  carried  out 
by  the  next.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  number  of  ancient  fabrics  which 
have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and 
which  a  little  timely  outlay  might  have 
preserved  to  us.  As  it  is,  one  only  has 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  old  collections 
of  prints,  such  as  Loggan's  **  Oxoni- 
ana,"  to  see  how  much  we  have  lost 
and  yet  how  much  might  have  been 
spared  to  us.  Even  in  Ilearne's  time, 
this  mischievous  tendency  had  shown 
itself,  and  he  mourns  over  the  old 
chapel  and  refectory  of  Queen's,  which 
were  lying  in  dishonored  ruin  on  the 
side  next  the  High  Street.  Probably 
the  oldest  colleges  have  suffered  most. 
At  University  not  a  single  stone  is  left 
of  William  of  Durham's  original  build- 
ing. At  Balliol  *'  the  refectory,  kitch- 
en, and  outhouses,''  ascribed  by  Wood 
to  the  Lady  Devorguilla,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Merton,  fortunate- 
ly, still  preserves  its  old  quadrangle 
and  muniment-room.     At    All   Souls' 

*  Obadiah  Walker  was  then  Master  of  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  bis  memory  was  long  preserved 
by  the  popalar  coaplet  "  Old  Obadiah  sings 
Ave  Maria.*'  A  very  interesting  collection  of 
documents  connected  with  these  transactions 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Bloxam  for  the  Oxford  His- 
torical Society  in  1886. 


the  front  quad,  remains  as  Chichele 
left  it,  while  New  College  and  Magda- 
len happily  retain  much  of  the  original 
work  of  the  two  great  bishops  who 
founded  these  colleges.  In  the  last 
century  several  ancient  monuments 
were  wantonly  destroyed,  under  the 
pretence  of  improvements,  that  might 
well  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 
Among  them  was  the  picturesque  Turl 
Gate,  the  ancient  ''  chamber  in  St. 
Aldate*s,"  and  the  arcbwav  across 
Grand  Pont  or  Folly  Bridge,  above 
which  was  the  study  of  the  great  Fran- 
ciscan, Friar  Bacon,  the  master  of  the 
Black  Art  aud  the  hero  of  monkish 
legends.  The  still  more  interesting 
gate  of  Bocardo,  close  to  St.  Michael's 
Church,  was  pulled  down  as  an  obstruc- 
tion in  1771.  Above  it  was  the  chamber 
where  Cranmer  was  imprisoned,  and 
from  thereof  he  is  said  to  have  wutchcd 
the  flames  that  consumed  Ridley  and 
Latimer  in  the  open  space  near  the  city 
wall.  However,  we  are  told  on  good 
authority  that 

**  The  wiser  mind 
Grieves  less  for  wbat  time  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind.'* 

Certainly  we  have  good  cause  for  grief 
when  we  reflect  what  our  **  time'* — 
the  Victorian  age — will  have  left  be- 
hind it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
achievements  at  Oxford — the  new  build- 
ings at  Merton,  which  disfigure  the 
once  charming  view  from  Christ 
Church  meadows  ;  the  huge  barrack 
of  red  brick,  known  as  Keble  College  ; 
the  new  Museum,  with  its  glaring  in- 
consistency of  styles  ;  and  the  new 
Schools,  which  are  as  much  in  keeping 
with  the  older  buildings  near  them  as 
the  Alhambra  would  be  if  placed  next 
door  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  new 
buildings  at  Christ  Church,  New  Col- 
lege, Trinity,  and  St.  Swithin's  Quad, 
at  Magdalen,  which  are  in  excellent 
taste,  and  only  need  time  to  harmonize 
with  their  surroundings  ;  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  list  of 
melancholy  failures,  which  appall  and 
oppress  the  visitor,  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  ugliness,  but  for  their  ut- 
ter incongruity  with  the  architecture 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Assured- 
ly, as  Mr.  Lang  very  mildly  puts  the 
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case,  "  Thej  [the  Fellows  of  Colleges] 
should  think  twice  or  even  thrice  be- 
fore leaving  on  Oxford,  for  many  cen- 
turies, the  uncomely  mark  of  an  unfor- 
tunate judgment." 

Naturally  enough,  Oxford  has  always 
been  a  tempting  subject  to  writers  of 
fiction  ;  and  countless  novels  have  ap- 
peared, in  which  university  life  has 
been  idealized  or  caricatured  according 
to  the  fancy  or  prejudice  of  the  author. 
But  they  all  suffer  as  a  rule  from  the 
types  of  character  being  unreal  and  ex- 
aggerated. *'  The  hero  and  his  friends 
are  too  large,  too  noisy,  too  bibulous, 
too  extravagant,  too  pugnacious.  .  .  . 
They  seem  to  stride  down  the  High, 
prodigious,  disproportionate  figures, 
like  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  the  monu- 
ments, overshadowing  the  crowd  of 
dons,  tradesmen,  and  bargees."  *  After 
all,  our  old  familiar  friend  **  Verdant 
Green''  is  still  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar account  of  an  Oxford  undergradu- 
ate's life.  There  is  no  plot  to  speak  of, 
it  is  true,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
'*  Pickwick  ;"  the  style  is  often  slip- 
shod, and  the  love-scenes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  deplorably  poor  stuff. 
The  hero  himself  is  too  much  of  a  fool 
to  be  exactly  interesting,  and  the  fresh- 
est of  ''freshers"  nowadays  would 
hardly  be  taken  in  by  such  transparent 
fictions  as  the  explanation  of  the 
"  F.  P.,"  or  the  proceedings  in  the 
*'  Lodge  of  Cemented  Bricks."  But 
the  one  character  that  redeems  the 
book,  and  indeed  has  almost  raised  it 
to  the  dignity  of  an  English  classic,  is 
the  immortal  **  Mr.  Bouncer."  We 
knew  the  author  well,  and  a  more 
amiable  and  highly  cultured  man  it 
would  be  dittjcult  to  find  ;  but  after 
reading  Cuthbert  Bede's  contributions 
to  the  "  Leisure  Hour"  and  so  forth,  it 
was  always  a  source  of  wonder  to  us 
how  he  came  to  create  that  humorous 
and  festive  little  gentleman,  who  is 
quite  as  good  and  original  a  character 
in  his  way  as  Thackeray's  **  Uarry 
Foker."  Even  now  one  cannot  turn 
over  those  familiar  pages  without  feel- 
ing something  of  one's  former  delight 
in  Mr.  Bouncer's  irrepressible  person- 
ality ;  his  unfailing  spirits  and  good- 
humor  ;  his  unlimited   vocabulary  of 

*  Oxford,  by  Andrew  Lang,  p.  256. 


somewhat  antiquated  slang  ;  his  ter- 
riers Huz  and  Buz';  his  letter  to  **  the 
Mum,"  stating  that  "  he  is  short  and 
wants  two  ponies,"  and  his  dismay 
when  *'  the*  Mum"  sends  him  in  re- 
sponse Shetland  ponies  instead  of  bank- 
notes ;  and  then  the  famous  **  Panjan- 
drum'' examination  paper,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  we  never  properly 
understood  till  we  saw  Randolph  Calde- 
cott's  clever  illustrations.  In  short, 
we  have  a  personal  affection  and  esteem 
for  the  little  man — so  joyous  in  pros- 
perity, and  so  brave  in  misfortune  ; 
and  we  feel  a  pang  of  regret  when, 
though  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  shaving 
his  head  and  covering  his  wristbands 
with  hieroglyphics,  he  is  finally  defeat- 
ed by  "  the  small  but  well-armed  tribe 
of  examiners,"  and  has  to  migrate  to 
"  the  Tavern."  *  One  other  character 
in  '*  Verdant  Green"  is  singularly  true 
to  life,  and  that  is  Mr.  Robert  Filcher, 
the  Scout.  Could  any  college  servant 
have  put  his  views  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  '*  commons"  and  '*  perquisites'* 
with  such  delicacy,  and  yet  with  such 
distinctness,  as  Mr.  Filcher  on  the  first 
morning  when  he  cleared  away  his 
master's  breakfast  things  ? — 

"  '  Pat  away  these  bits  o'  things  as  is  left, 
sir  ! '  And  then  he  added,  with  an  air  of  mild 
correction,  *  Yon  see,  sir,  you's  fresh  to  the 
place,  and  don't  know  that  gentlemen  never 
likes  (hat  sort  o'  thing  done  here,  sir  ;  but  yon 
gets  your  commons,  sir,  fresh  and  fresh  every 
morning  and  evening,  which  must  be  much 
more  agreeable  tu  the  'ealth  than  a  heating  of 
stale  bread  and  suchlike.  No,  sir  ! '  continued 
Mr.  Filcher,  with  a  manner  that  was  truly 
parental,  '  no,  sir !  you  trust  to  me,  and  I'll 
take  care  of  your  things,  I  will.*  And  from 
the  way  he  carried  off  the  eatables,  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  would  make  good  his 
words."  f 

To  pass  from  **  Verdant  Green"  to 
Dean  Farrar*s  extraordinary  romance 
**  Julian  Home,"  is  like  passing  from 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  comedy  to  the 
blood  and  thunder  of  a  transpontine 
melodrama.  It  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  us  where,  when,  and 
how  the  Dean  could  have  picked  up  his 
wonderful  experience  of  university 
life,  or  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  set 
of  young  men  most  of  whom  might  as 
well   have  belonged  to    the   Court  of 

*  New  Inn  Hall. 

f  Verdant  Qreen,  p.  47. 
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yero  na  to  Oxford  jn  the  nineteenth 
oentnnr.  There  is  not  a  single  natural 
or  unaffected  character  among  them 
all ;  and  well  as  we  know  Oxford,  we 
hare  nerer  jet  come  across  snch  a  col- 
lection of  saints  and  sinners  as  the  an- 
Slic  De  Vajne,  the  sanctimonions 
ftzlitty  the  coarse  and  spitefal  Brog- 
den,  and  the  abandoned  reprobate 
Brnce.  What  Tommy  Atkins  says  of 
bis  comrades  might  equally  well  be  said 
to  the  author  by  some  indignant  youth, 
who  felt  aggricTed  at  these  incarnations 
of  the  virtues  and  the  vices — about  as 
much  like  human  beings  as  the  stone 
figures  round  Magdalen  Quad.  : — 

"  W«  ain't  no  thin  red  heroes,  and  we  ain't 
no  blaekgnards  too, 
Bnt  aingte  men  in  barricks,  most  remarkable 
like  you." 

Undergraduates  have  too  much  good 
taste,  as  a  rule,  to  open  a  conversation 
by  asking,  **  How  is  it  with  your  im- 
mortal soul  ?"  They  do  not  talk  of  the 
**  hyperdulia  of  the  Virgin  Marj" 
(whatever  this  may  mean),  nor  do  they 
make  long  quotations  from  the  '*  Aga- 
memnon and  the  **  Odyssey*'  when 
talking  with  their  lady  visitors.  Still 
less  do  they  put  laudanum  in  a  friend's 
glass  of  port,  or  draw  knives  upon  one 
another  in  a  paroxysm  of  mge  ;  and 
though  their  wine-parties  have  been 
noisy  enough  on  occasions,  they  are  not 
usually  enlivened  by  ''  screams  of  laugh- 
ter, ghastly  as  those  that  might  have 
sounded  round  a  witches'  caldron  over 
diabolical  orgies."  *  Surely  this  last 
sentence  must  have  crept  into  the  text 
by  mistake,  and  have  been  intended  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  one  of  those 
delectable  scenes  we  have  recently  had 
set  before  us  in  **  Darkness  and  Dawn  !" 
**  Tom  Brown"  is  cast  in  a  manlier 
and  healthier  mould  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  but,  like  most  sequels,  it  is  a 
somewhat  disappointing  book.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  disjointed  sketches 
than  a  connected  story,  and  the  hero 
is  too  vacillating  and  easily  led  to  be  a 
proper  representative  of  Kugby  under 
Arnold.  The  boating  set  is  of  course 
much  in  evidence — **  the  strong  Gyas 
and  the  strong  Cloanthes" — Hardy  the 
athletic    sizar,    and     that    Admirable 

*  Jalian  Home,  p.  265. 


Crichton,  Mr.  Blake.  As  for  Messrs. 
Drysdale,  SL  Cloud,  and  the  ''fast 
set,"  the  intrigue  at  "  the  Choughs," 
and  the  senseless  orgy  described  in  the 
second  volume — the  less  said  about 
them  the  better  ;  but  they  give  a  bad 
impression  of  Oxfoid  in  Mr.  Hughes' 
lime — a  state  of  things  which  we  hope 
has  passed  away  along  with  '^  the  spar- 
ring cribs,  the  Coal  Hole,  and  the  Cider 
Cellars,"  where  these  young  gentlemen 
were  wont  to  resort  on  their  fieits  to 
London.  Some  of  the  incidental 
sketches  are  clever  enough.  There  is 
Mr.  Schloss,  the  tailor,  for  instance, 
*'  a  tall  florid  man,  with  a  half-servile, 
half-impudent  manner,  and  a  foreign 
accent ;  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  cos- 
tump,  with  a  velvet  coat  and  a  gorgeous 
plush  waistcoat."  We  faucy  we  have 
met  Mr.  Schloss  or  his  counterpart 
somewhere  in  actual  life.  Then  there 
is  "  Joe  Moggies,  the  dog-fancier,"  by 
whom  we  suppose  that  old  rascal 
'•  Filthy  Lucre"  is  meant — well  known 
to  many  generations  of  Oxford  men  in 
bygone  times.  Ue  kept  a  badger  for 
the  delectation  of  such  undergraduates 
as  were  the  happy  owners  of  terriers 
like  Jim  Crawley's  *'  celebrated  dawg 
Forceps  ;"  and  he  occasionally  intrud- 
ed his  offensive  personality  at  break- 
fast-time, with  a  view  to  orders,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  strong  flavor  of  dogs, 
ferrets,  gin,  and  aniseed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  one  of  his  young  patrons, 
moved  with  compassion  at  his  dirty  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  had  given  him 
a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes,  and  persuaded 
him  to  take  a  bath.  But  **  Filthy 
Lucre*'  brought  back  the  clothes  the 
next  morning  with  tears  in  his  eves, 
and  told  the  young  philanthropist  that 
the  street-boys  had  jeered  him,  the 
dogs  howled  at  him,  and  llie  badger 
didn't  knoiv  him! 

We  may  pass  over  with  slight  notice 
the  numerous  minor  novels  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  giving  the 
author's  impressions  of  Oxford  life 
from  his  (or  her)  point  of  view,  and 
very  curious  some  of  these  impressions 
seem  to  bo.  In  one  of  these  novels, 
for  instance,  the  hero  is  made  to  pro- 
pose to  the  heroine  on  the  top  of  Mag- 
dalen Tower,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
In  another,  a  joung  lady  marries  a  pro- 
fessor twice  her  own  age,  and  lliriuticus 
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and  entanglements  with  sympathetic 
undergraduates  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  a  third,  *'  Faucit  of  Bal- 
liol,"  by  the  late  Herman  Merivale, 
there  is  a  really  excellent  account  of 
Commemoration  Week,  and  the  idyl 
between  Guy  Faucit  and  Daisy  Fair- 
field in  the  first  volume  is  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  natural  episode  in  what  is 
otherwise  a  somewhat  florid  and  sensa- 
tional romance.  **  John-a-Dreams," 
by  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis,  is  an  amusing 
and  good-humored  satire  on  the  blue- 
china  school,  the  poets,  the  Union  ora- 
tor, and  the  young  enthusiasts  of  art 
and  culture  as  they  appeared  thirty 
years  ago.  But,  naturally  enough,  it 
is  in  the  pages  of  **  Robert  Elsmere" 
that  one  seeks  and  finds  the  truest  pic- 
tures of  life  and  character  in  modern 
Oxford.  In  that  fascinating,  if  some- 
what repulsive,  story  there  is  no  niore 
interesting  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  young  and  impressionable 
exhibitioner  of  St.  Anselm's  ;  no  more 
striking  picture  than  the  masterly 
sketch  of  Langham,  the  college  tutor, 
with  his  morbid  self-consciousness,  his 
fastidious  contempt  for  his  surround- 
ings, his  cynicism,  and  his  self-enforced 
isolation  from  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  Perhaps  the  saddest  passage  in 
the  book  (and  there  are  many  sad  ones) 
is  that  in  which  the  scholar  lays  bare 
the  secret  of  his  intellectual  death  in 
life  :— 

"  Of  the  gradaal  dismal  failnre  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  dying  down  of  desire  and  ambi- 
tion ;  of  his  first  ardent  worship  of  knowledge, 
aod  passion  to  communicate  it  ;  and  of  the 
first  intuitions,  of  something  cold,  impotent, 
and  baffling  in  himself,  which  was  to  stand 
forever  between  him  and  action,  between  him 
and  human  affection  ;  the  growth  of  the  criti- 
cal pessimist  sense  which  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  enthusiasm  after  enthusiasm,  friend- 
ship after  friendship— which  made  other  men 
feel  him  inhuman,  intangible,  a  skeleton  at 
the  feast ;  and  the  persistence  through  it  all 
of  a  kind  of  hunger  for  life  and  its  satisfac- 
tions, which  the  will  was  more  and  more  pow- 
erless to  satisfy."  * 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  if  Lang- 
ham  is  a  sketch  from  real  life — certain- 
ly not,  we  should  say,  as  regards  per- 
sonal appearance,  for  we  never  yet  en- 
countered a  college  tutor  with  a  Greek 
profile,  **  a  classical  delicacy  and  pre- 


*  Bobert  Elsmere  (post  8vo  edition),  p.  218. 


cision  of  feature,*'  "  a  pale  clear  com- 
plexion," and  ''closely  curling  jet 
black  hair."  But  his  mannerism,  his 
ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  his 
caustic  answers,  his  hesitation  and  dis- 
like to  slye  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
simplest  question,  are  all  characteristic 
of  a  certain  school  of  thought.  The 
late  Mark  Pattison,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  quite  capable  of  saying  con- 
temptuously to  some  ardent  youth  fresh 
from  Cuddesdon  what  Langham  said  to 
Elsmere,  '*  You  may  as  well  preach  a 
respectable  mythology  as  anything 
else."  *  Then  again  m  his  passion  for 
music,  his  morbid  aversion  to  stran- 
gerSy  his  hatred  of  boards  and  commit- 
tees, this ''  microscopic  student  of  texts" 
had  much  in  common  with  the  late 
Professor  Chandler.  But  Chandler, 
though  a  recluse,  was  by  no  means 
morose  or  unsympathetic.  He  was  cer- 
tainly no  woman-hater,  and  would  never 
have  treated  Hose  in  the  heartless  fash- 
ion of  his  counterpart ;  indeed,  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  life  were 
probably  those  passed  in  a  neighboring 
drawing-room,  and  his  best  and  truest 
friend  was  the  lady  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  library.  Again,  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  with 
him  as  private  pupils  will  always  re- 
member with  gratitude  his  genial  wel- 
come and  his  kindly  interest  in  their 
work  ;  they  will  remember  also  his  cl«ar 
and  incisive  criticisms,  his  wit  and 
readiness,  his  power  of  illustration, 
and,  above  all,  his  marvellous  knowl- 
edge of  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, cognate  in  many  respects  (so 
at  least  we  are  told  by  two  competent 
critics)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton himself. t  It  is  a  pity  that  almost 
the  only  memorial  of  so  much  learning 
and  research  should  be  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  Greek  Accents. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  **  Mr.  Grey,"  another  char- 
acter in  **  Robert  Elsmere,"  with  his 
*'  massive  head,  deep  eyes  sunk  under 
the  brows,  and  Midland  accent."  He 
can  be  clearly  no  other  than  the  late 
Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green,  to  whom 
the  work   is  dedicated.     It  would  be 

*  Robert  Elsmere  (post  8vo  edition),  p.  65. 

f  Introdnotion  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Lectures  (vol.  iii.)  by  Professors  Mansel  and 
Veitch. 
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quite  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  his  life  and  opinions.  It  is 
sufficient  to  sa;  that  he  headed  the  re- 
action against  materialism  ;  and  that 
his  lectures,  delivered  with  a  force  and 
vigor  that  were  all  his  own,  were  a  de- 
velopment of  the  a  priori  systems  of 
Kant  and  Hegel.  But  his  teaching  was 
something  more  than  *'  galvanized 
Kantisni  ;"  it  was  clear  and  dogmatic  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  vague 
idealism  of  those  '*  nebulous  profes- 
sors" satirized  by  Lord  Beacons6eld 
and  the  late  Dean  Mansel.  For  a 
(quarter  of  a  century  **  Green  of  Bal- 
liol"  was  a  living  force  in  Oxford,  an 
unconventional  preacher,  whose  influ- 
ence and  ascendancy  did  much  to  stir 
that  wave  of  religious  feeling  which  of 
recent  years  has  found  its  outcome 
partly  in  the  publication  of  **  Lux 
Mundi,"  partly  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Oxford  House  and  Toynbee  Hall, 
and  partly  also,  we  may  ada,  in  '*  Rob- 
ert Elsmere." 

The  intellectual  and  social  aspects  of 
modern  Oxford  are  well  described  in  a 
set  of  interesting  papers  by  some  of  the 
resident  Fellows,  published  a  few  years 
ago.*  One  striking  feature  of  under- 
graduate life  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
number  of  clubs  and  societies  of  one 
sort  or  another  that  pervade  the  Uni- 
versity— public  school  clubs,  such  as 
those  of  Eton  and  Winchester  ;  purely 
social  clubs,  such  as  **  Vincent's,"  the 
chosen  resort  of  athletes  and  celebri- 
ties ;  and  *'  Bullingdou,"  beloved  of 
Christ  Church  men,  **  a  happy  com- 
bination of  cricket,  color,  and  festiv- 
ity ;"  political  clubs,  such  as  the  Can- 
ning and  the  Palmerstou  ;  musical  so- 
cieties ;  Shakespeare  societies ;  and, 
more  important  than  all,  the  great 
University  club  known  as  *  *  the  Union." 
The  last-named  has  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  a  good  London 
club,  except  that  you  cannot  dine 
there  ;  but  there  is  a  newspaper-room 
with  some  300  journals,  a  smoking- 
room  with  luxurious  chairs  and  Japan- 
ese wall-papers,  billiard  and  coffee 
rooms,  an  excellent  reference  library, 
and  the  great  hall  arranged  with  rows 


♦  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.  Edited  by  J. 
Wells,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.     London,  1892. 


of  benches  and  with  galleries  running 
round  it,  used  for  the  weekly  debates 
in  term-time.  Here  all  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  by 
the  rising  generation  of  politicians, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  de- 
bates are  far  livelier  than  they  would 
be  on  corresponding  subjects  in  the 
House  itself.  There  is  a  happy  rule 
which  limits  every  speaker  to  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  then  there  is  a  terribly 
critical  audience,  which  likes  to  be  ex- 
cited or  amused,  but  does  not  at  all 
care  to  be  instructed  or  informed,  still 
less  pelted  with  statistics.  A  clever 
retort  or  a  brilliant  paradox,  a  bappy 
allusion  or  illustration,  a  personal  at- 
tack ou  an  opponent  or  some  obnox- 
ious scheme  or  institution,  are  the 
things  that  strike  the  popular  fancy 
most,  and  evoke  the  '*  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter" so  grateful  to  a  vouthful  Cicero  ; 
but  fine  flights  of  oratory,  or  anything 
like  sentiment,  are,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  discouraged,  or — shall  we  say? — 
howled  down.  If,  however,  a  speaker 
has  made  a  short  and  telling  speech, 
ho  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  a 
peroration  at  the  end  of  it.  We  can 
remember  a  stirring  debate  on  the  abo- 
lition of  University  Tests  many  years 
ago,  when  the  present  President  of  the 
Divorce  Court  depicted  the  awful  con- 
secj^uences  that  would  ensue  if  these  re- 
ligious barriers  wpre  broken  down, 
when  we  might  have  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing-house in  one  corner  of  the  Quad, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
other,  and  might  even  see  the  Car  of 
Juggernaut  rolling  down  the  High  ! 
After  all.  Sir  Francis  Jeune  was  not 
far  wrong  in  his  prophecy  ;  for  have 
we  nut  two  Nonconformist  colleges  and 
the  tramcar  ? 

In  the  line  of  politics  that  he  takes 
up,  the  young  orator  at  the  Union  is 
guided,  as  he  would  probably  tell  you 
himself,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
menl  ;  and,  should  occasion  require  it, 
he  will  change  his  party  with  no  more 
scruple  than  he  would  change  his  coat. 
If  he  has  been  a  Conservative  at  school, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  an  ex- 
treme Radical  at  Oxford  ;  or  he  may 
diverge  from  his  original  opinions  after 
he  has  come  into  residence.  But, 
whichever  side  he  takes,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  our  young  politi- 
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cian  will  model  his  style  on  that  of 
some  famous  statesman  whom  he  has 
heard  at  a  political  dinner  or  in  the 
House  itself.  His  choice  is  regulated 
by  personal  predilection  and  by  his 
natural  temperament.  If  he  is  languid 
and  loosely  built,  with  a  taste  for  meta- 
physics, he  obviously  selects  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  as  his  guide  and  model.  If  he 
is  fluent,  glib,  quick  at  retort,  and  has 
a  turn  for  sarcasm,  he  fixes  the  House 
with  the  glittering  eye — or  rather  eye- 
glass—of Mr.  Chamberlain.  But,  if 
he  is  a  born  jester,  a  master  of  quips 
and  cranks,  and  has  a  touch  of  senti- 
ment as  well,  it  is  Sir  William  Har- 
court  to  whom  he  *'  plays  the  sedulous 
ape."  But,  a^ain,  if  lie  is  sweating 
under  a  sense  of  injuries,  real  or  imag- 
inary, with  a  qicanttim  of  self-conceit 
and  a  sufficient  command  of  strong  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  O'Brien  will 
claim  his  allegiance,  and  he  will  pul- 
verize his  opponents  with  all  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  the  Irish  patriot. 
A  few  years  ago,  two  young  Balliol  men 
actually  went  over  to  Donegal  to  re- 
dress Irish  grievances  and  settle  the 
Home  Rule  question  for  themselves 
there  and  then  upon  the  spot.  Whether 
they  were  attacked  by  moonlighters  or 
*'  run  in*'  by  the  minions  of  Dublin 
Castle,  we  cannot  precisely  remember  ; 
but  in  any  case  their  experiences  were 
unpleasant,  and  they  had  to  return  in- 
gloriously,  with  the  slight  satisfaction 
of  having  achieved  notoriety  at  the  post 
of  some  personal  discomfort,  and  of 
being  actually  the  subject  of  a  *'  ques- 
tion'* in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  oldest,  and  formerly  by  far  the 
most  distinguished,  political  club  in 
Oxford  is  the  ''Canning."  It  was 
founded  somewhere  about  the  year  '60 
by  Mr.  Aubcron  Herbert  (the  late  Lord 
("arnarvon's  brother),  then  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's,  and  at  that  time  as  "  stern 
and  unbending  a  Tory'*  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  had  been  in  his  youth. 
Afterward,  as  might  have  been  confi- 
dently predicted,  he  went  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  and  became  an 
equally  uncompromising  Radical.  But 
the  club,  which  he  had  founded  in  his 
unregenerate  days,  survived  and  pros- 
pered, numbering  among  its  members 
most  of  the  rising  talent  of  the  day. 
It  remained  strictly  Conservative,  and 


every  member  was  required  to  sign  a 
test  at  his  admission  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  as  at  present  established 
in  Church  and  State.  There  were 
weekly  meetings,  held  by  turns  in  the 
rooms  of  different  members  :  a  paper 
on  some  political  question  of  the  day 
was  read,  and  a  short  and  informal  de- 
bate usually  followed.  Flagons  of  ale 
and  long  pipes  and  tobacco  were  pro- 
vided by  the  host  of  the  evening. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  talk  and  a 
general  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship 
and  festivity  ;  and  if  the  sallies  of  wit 
and  humor  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  in  the  *' Noctes  Ambrosian®," 
good  epigrams  and  clever  repartees 
were  by  no  means  unfrequent.  The 
club  motto  is  (or  was)  a  model  of  con- 
densed Latinity,  '*  Sceptra  fide,  frenis 
plebs  eget,  ara  metu."  Some  members 
regarded  it  as  rather  a  truculent  ex- 
pression of  their  political  creed,  while 
others  were  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words  themseNes. 
A  newly  elected  member,  whose  classi- 
cal attainments  had  (in  the  opinion  of 
his  examiners)  left  much  to  be  desired, 
once  remarked  confidentially  to  the 
present  writer,  **  Now,  you  know,  I 
like  the  first  part  of  the  motto  about 
the  crown  wanting  loyalty,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  the  people  want  curbs  ;  but 
isn't  plough  them  with  fear  just  a  little 
too  strong?"  * 

Besides  his  club,  an  undergraduate 
must  have  a  journal  or  gazette,  where 
he  may  air  his  views,  ventilate  his 
grievances,  and,  if  the  spirit  moves 
him,  rush  into  poetry.  There  is  a  long 
and  melancholy  list  of  these  gazettes  or 
journals  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  ephemeral  productions,  lasting 
a  few  terms,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  few 
years,  and  then  passing  into  the  vast 
limbo  of  defunct  and  forgotten  litera- 
ture. Their  very  names  have  in  most 
cases  perished  with  them.  Who,  for 
instance,  ever  heard  of — much  less  read 
— "H  Vagabondo,"  "011a  Podrida," 

*  It  may  be  perhaps  necessary  to  explain 
that  ara  means  *' altar,"  and  ara  is  the  im- 
perative  of  the  verb  '*  plongh.'*  The  sense  of 
the  line  is,  **  We  require  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
restraint  for  the  people,  reverence  for  the 
Charch.*' 
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or  **  Waifs  and  Strays'*  ?  Even  in 
some  of  the  older  and  better  known 
periodicals  there  is  little  that  seems 
worth  preserving.  In  all  that  dreary 
collection  of  stale  gossip  and  scurrilous 
anecdotes  there  is  scarcely  a  story  worth 
recording,  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
Balliol  undergraduate  who  was  sconced 
five  shillins^s  by  the  Master  for  attempt- 
ing to  cut  nis  throat. 

Passing  on  to  more  recent  times,  the 
**  Oxford  Spectator"  has  perhaps  more 
cleverness  and  originality  than  any 
previous  or  subsequent  undergraduate 
publication.  It  was  written,  in  the 
year  1807,  by  three  young  men  of  con- 
spicuous ability — Copleston,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Colombo ;  Nolan,  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's,  whose  brilliant  prospects 
were  cut  short  by  an  untimely  death  ; 
and  Humphry  Ward,  whose  **  History 
of  English  Poetry"  is  a  standard  work, 
and  whose  wife  is  the  gifted  authoress 
of  **  Robert  Elsmere."  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  playful 
satire  on  the  men  and  manners  of  the 
time  in  these  charming  essajs,  written 
chiefly  in  the  style  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, varied  now  and  then  by  a  clever 
imitation  of  some  classical  author,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  various  col- 
leges after  the  manner  of  Herodo- 
tus. 

Another  interesting  contribution  to 
university  literature  is  the  **  Pelican 
Record" — a  series  of  papers  written  by 
members  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
and  commencing  in  1891.  Among 
them  are  two  most  ingenious  essays 
proving  that  Shakespeare  was  an  Ox- 
ford man  ;  and,  after  all,  the  internal 
evidence  from  the  playn  themselves  is 
as  convincing  as  Mr.  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly's arguments  to  prove  that  he  was 
Bacon.  For  are  there  not  constant 
allusions  to  **  scouts,"  **  battels,"  and 
the  dons  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ? 
***  Nature/  says  Shakespeare,  'hath 
formed  strange  Fellows  in  her  time.' 
There  were  among  them  *  learned  and 
authentic  Fellows,'  and  *  a  Fellow  of 
infinite  jest.'  There  were  also  a  *  peri- 
wig-pated  Fellow,'  a  '  scnrvy  Fellow,'  a 
*  snipt-taffeta  Fellow,'  and  '  an  old  fat 
Fellow.'"  All  this  is  excellent  fool- 
ing ;  but,  to  pass  on  to  Fellows  in 
actual  liistory/*'  The  Pelican  "  gives  us 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  Common- 


Room  life  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  Fellows'  Betting-Book, 
ranging  from  1775  to  1808.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  bets  was  the  extremely 
laudable  one  of  supplying  wine  for  the 
Corpus  Common-Room,  and  the  wagers 
were  usually  made  in  the  traditional 
*'  rump  and  dozen"  of  port.  As  in  the 
historical  betting-book  at  White's  Club, 
every  imaginable  subject,  quicquid 
agunt  homines^  supplied  materials  for 
a  wager — the  weatner,  the  war,  the 
turf,  the  elections,  the  weight  of  cer- 
tain Fellows,  feats  of  activity,  the  race 
between  '*  Firetail"  and  **  Pumpkin," 
the  comparative  merits  of  mighty  box- 
ers, such  as  **  Big  Ben,"  **  The  Pie," 
and  **  Dutch  Sam  :"  and,  when  other 
subjects  failed,  a  wager  was  even  laid 
as  to  whether  there  were  more  Smiths 
than  Joneses  on  the  Graduates'  regis- 
ter, or  whether  the  Proctor  would  be 
thrown  off  his  horse  the  next  time  he 
rode  out. 

In  recent  years,  the  "  Oxford  Maga- 
zine" has  been  the  usual  medium  of 
bringing  the  literary  talent  of  aspiring 
undergraduates  before  the  public  ;  and 
with  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  local  residents,  all  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  university  matters,  this  jour- 
nal has  enjoyed  a  success  and  a  circu- 
lation unknown  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  original  matter  in  it  is  natu- 
rally of  variable  quality  ;  but  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  poetical  con- 
tributions was  recently  published,  and 
contains  some  clever  imitations  of  well- 
known  poets.  Among  them  we  may 
select  one  poem,  in  the  style  of  Praed, 
which  throws  a  curious  side-light  on 
the  modern  **  Extension  Lectures." 
Mr.  Algernon  Dexter,  an  undergradu- 
ate, sends  a  pressing  invitation  to  an 
old  llame  of  his.  Miss  Kitty  Tremaine, 
to  come  up  for  the  Enca?nia  of  June, 
1888,  and  paints  in  glowing  terms  all 
the  delights  and  dissipations  of  **  Com- 
mem."  Miss  Tremaine,  however,  de- 
clines her  young  friend's  offer,  as  she 
proposes  to  attend  the  **  Extension 
Lectures"  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and 
to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  Greek, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics  ;  and 
then  she  somewhat  cruelly  hints  at  the 
delight  of  literary  gossip  with  Deans 
and  Professors,  the  communion  of  kin- 
dred spirits,  etc. — 
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"  1  can  gaze  at  the  stars  from  your  towers, 

Till  the  summer  nights  pale  into  dawns  ; 
I  can  wander  with  Readers  in  bowers, 

1  can  walk  with  Professors  on  lawns  ; 
And  oh,  if  from  skies  nnpropitions 

Gentle  rain  in  soft  drizzle  should  fall. 
There  are  chances  of  converse  delicious, 

TSte.h4Ht  in  the  Cloister  or  Hall. 
There's  a  feeling  one    has    toward    one's 
teacher  — 

Dear  Algy,  don't  say  that  it's  wrong — 
This  communion  of  souls  is  a  feature 

Of  our  shy  student  life  in  the  Long.'*  * 

But  Mr.  Algernon  Dexter  is  far  from 
being  convinced  by  Miss  Kitty's  elo- 
quence ;  in  fact,  he  is  so  much  annoyed 
that,  as  his  editor  puts  it,  '^  he  forgets 
alike  his  scholarship  and  his  Praed,  and 
responds  in  the  fresh  and  nervous  ver- 
UHCular  of  the  undergraduate  of  the 
period  :" — 

'•  Deab  Kitty, 

You  used  to  be  jolly, 

And  I'd  stand  a  good  deal  for  your  sake, 
But.  Great  Scot !  of  ail  possible  folly 

This  last  fad  of  yours  takes  the  cake. 
"Why,  you'd  come  up  a  mere  carpet-bagger, 

And  though  Bishops  and  Dons  boss  the 
show. 
And  you  think  that  it's  awfully  swagger, 

You  would  find  that  it's  awfully  slow. 
Your  friends  say  you're  trying  to  rile  'em, 

And  your  enemies  snigger  and  grin  ; 
If  they  run  you  for  Earlswood  Asylum, 

By  Jingo  !  you'd  simply  romp  in. 
You  were  always  a  bit  of  a  dreamer, 

Bat  you're  coming  it  rather  too  strong, 
And  I'U  write  you  a  regular  screamer 

If  you  dare  to  come  up  in  the  Long." 

We  confess  that  our  sympathies  are 
entirely  with  Mr.  Algernon  Dexter, 
who  has  the  gravest  reasons  for  com- 
plaint. We  suspect,  indeed,  that  Nnne- 
nam  and  Godstow,  Magdalen  Walks 
and  Worcester  Gardens,  see  more  of  the 
young  ladies  and  their  attendant  cava- 
liers (or  professors)  than  the  lecture- 
room  or  the  Museum  ;  and  we  have  no 
great  faith  in  this  education  by  picnic, 
which  is  what  the  Long  Vacation  Ex- 
tension Lectures  seem  to  amount  to, 
though,  possibly,  after  all,  it  may  in 
one  sense  be  **  the  higher  education  of 
women." 

The  poem  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extracts  is  spirited  and  amus- 
ing ;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  little  force 
or  originality  in  the  effusions  of  under- 
graduate bards.  The  **  Newdigates" 
themselves   are  too  often  a  string  of 

*  Echoes  from  the  Oxford  Magazine,  p.  109. 


bombastic  commonplaces,  and  as  tame 
and  lifeless  as  the  dullest  parts  of  the 
**  Excursion."  Of  course  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  and  some  famous 
names  occur  at  once,  such  as  Heber, 
Milman,  Stanley,  Boundell  Palmer, 
Edwin  Arnold,  where  the  poems  rise 
far  above  the  dead  level  ol  mediocrity  ; 
but  the  lines  usually  recited  from  tho 
rostrum  on  Commemoration-day  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  **  Mr. 
Pope-Scott's"  peroration  on  Athens, 
preserved  to  us  by  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale,  with  its  monotonous  cadence,  its 
sham  sentiment,  and  its  unblushing 
plagiarisms  :  — 

"  Though  the  deft  voice  of  fair  Pentelicus 
Be  in  her  sweeter  secrets  mute  for  us  ; 
Though  lost  the  painter's  and  the  sculptor's 

lore, 
Yet  still  forever  (as  I  said  before) 
Thy  name,  fair  city  of  the  violet  crown, 
Shall  travel  on  the  wings  of  memory  down. 
And  live  embalmed,  until  the  death  of  time. 
Linked  with  all  virtues  and  a  single  crime.' '  * 

As  a  rule,  the  undergraduate  is  a 
tractable  and  reasonable  being,  who 
submits  readily  enough  to  the  necessary 
rules  laid  down  by  the  college  authori- 
ties, especially  if  he  comes  from  a  pub- 
lic school,  such  as  Harrow  or  Winches- 
ter, where  he  is  imbued  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  command  and  obedience.  If 
he  persistently  absents  himself  from 
morning  chapel  or  roll  call,  if  he  knocks 
in  late,  or  is  found  in  a  billiard-room 
after  nine,  he  will  pay  the  fine  or  un- 
dergo the  penalty  imposed  without  the 
slightest  animus  or  ill  feeling  against 
the  otficial  who  has  done  his  duty,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  done  it  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner.  But  an  undergraduate 
is  intensely  conservative,  and  strongly 
resents  unconstitutional  methods  or 
any  needless  interference  with  time- 
honored  rights  and  traditions ;  and 
both  Heads  of  Houses  and  tutors,  if 
they  are  well-advised,  carefully  avoid 
infringing  these  unwritten  laws  which 
define  the  liberties  of  their  pupils  and 
subjects.  But  there  must  be,  of  course, 
every  now  and  then  turbulent  spirits  in 
every  college,  who  take  advantage  of 
some  real  or  fancied  injustice  to  show 
their  discontent  with  existing  authority 
in  various  ways,  all  more  or  less  objec- 

♦  Faucit  of  BaUiol,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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tionable.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form 
of  noise  pure  and  simple — blowing 
horns  in  the  quadrangle  or  yelling  out 
the  chorus  of  the  last  popular  song 
under  the  dean's  windows,  with  **  a 
running  accompaniment  of  fire-shovels 
and  poker  ohligato.'*^  Sometimes  a 
bonfire  is  lighted,  and  the  figure  of 
some  obnoxious  don  is  burned  in  effigy  ; 
or  resort  is  had  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  **  screwing  up,"  which  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
commissioner  sent  down  to  demand  a 
favorable  decision  on  the  question  of 
his  divorce  was  ignominiously  screwed 
.up  at  Lincoln  College.  The  manner 
of  procedure  is  both  simple  and  effec- 
tive. Long  nails,  or,  better  still,  gim- 
lets, are  noiselessly  driven  into  the 
iambs  of  the  outer  door  or  oak  ;  the 
nandles  are  then  broken  off,  and  the 
unfortunate  inmate  of  the  rooms  re- 
mains a  close  prisoner  till  a  carpenter 
can  undo  the  mischief.  '*  There  is 
scarcely  a  more  touching  story,*''  says 
Mr.  Lang,  *'  than  that  of  the  don  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  screwed 
up  and  fastened  within  his  own  oak. 
'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '  the  victim  asked 
his  sympathizing  scout,  who  was  on  the 
other — the  free  side  of  the  oak.  *  AVell, 
sir,  Mr.  Muff  when  'e's  screwed  up,  'e 
sends  for  the  blacksmith.'  What  a 
position  for  a  man  in  authority,  to  be 
in  the  constant  habit  of  sending  for 
the  blacksmith  !"  *  Evidently  this 
must  have  been  the  same  college  where 
a  few  years  ago  the  usual  formula  of  a 
scout  when  he  called  his  master  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  something  of 
this  kind,  *'  Half-past  seven,  sir  ;  dean 
screwed  up  again  ;  what  will  you  have 
for  breakfast,  sir  ?" 

For  some  reason  or  other  Christ 
Church  has  always  enjoyed  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  as  the  scene  of  periodical 
outbreaks,  f  The  doors  of  the  Deanery 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
painted  red,  and  the  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  wantonly  destroyed. 
But  the  most  senseless  outrage  took 

♦  Oxford,  p.  222. 

^  Sume  Balliol  men  broke  out  of,  or  into, 
College — we  forget  which— when  Jowett  was 
a  tator.  A  friend  remarked  to  him  somewhat 
inopportunely  that  the  affair  reminded  him  of 
prisoners  breaking  out  of  jail.  *'  Worse  than 
that/'  said  Jowett,  in  his  shrillest  recitative  — 
'*  reminds  me  of  Christ  Church.'* 


place  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
statues  and  manuscripts  were  taken 
from  the  college  library  and  set  fire  to 
in  Peckwater  Quad.  The  ringleaders, 
among  whom  was  a  prominent  member 
of  her  Majesty's  late  Government,  wero 
deservedly  sent  down.  A  little  time 
after  this,  a  stranger  happened  to  be 
dining  at  Christ  Church,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  weekly  paper,  the  following 
scene  took  place  :— 

*'  During  the  dinner  some  one  asked  the 
host,  Mr. ,  whether  he  expected  any  re- 
currence of  the  disorder,  and  he  replied  that 
Christ  Church  had  become  much  quieter,  and 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place 
among  the  undergraduates.  At  that  very  mo 
ment  a  violent  explosion  outside  shook  the 
college  to  its  foundations,  and  caused  all  at 
the  table  to  start  up  from  their  seats  and  rush 
to  the  windows.  On  looking  out,  they  per- 
ceived a  large  cloud  of  smoke  rising  slowly 
from  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  ;  beneath 
there  yawned  a  huge  chasm,  a  witness  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  amateur  engineers. 
A  young  undergraduate  hailing  from  the  An- 
tipodes was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  hole. 
In  excess  of  modesty  he  concealed  himself  as 
much  as  possible  with  an  enormous  umbrella, 
adorned  with  innumerable  small  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and,  to  the  no  little  amusement  of  the 
guests  and  the  indescribable  horror  and  dis- 
gust of  Mr. ,  he  sang  in  the  sweetest  yet 

most  resonant  of  voices  the  latest  production 
of  the  Muses,  entitled,  '  Have  you  seen  the 
Shah  ?  *  The  singer,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
betook  himself  back  to  his  antipodean  wilds 
very  shortly  afterward." 

This  young  gentleman  (if  ho  existed) 
must  have  been  closely  related  to  **  the 
Exeter  Sioux/'  described  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,  *'  a  half-reclaimed  savage, 
who  disappeared  on  the  war-path  after 
failing  to  scalp  the  junior  proctor.'* 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unadvisable 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  hneute 
which  took  place  after  the  Bullingdon 
Club  dinner  last  year,  when  five  hun- 
dred panes  of  ^lass  were  broken,  chiefly 
in  Peckwater  Quad.,  by  some  mischiev- 
ous individuals,  who  were  probably  not 
even  members  of  **  the  House,*'  but 
were  certainly  *'  flown  with  insolence 
and  wine."  It  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  make  an  example  of  somebody  ; 
and,  accordingly,  some  twenty  youths, 
who  had  been  dining  at  Bullingdon, 
were  selected  as  scapegoats,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
had  broken  the  windows  or  done  any- 
thing more  than  make  a  noise  in  the 
quadrangle.     They  were  incontinently 
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sent  down,  pour  encourager  les  autres  ; 
and  though  a  strong  remonstrance- 
signed  by  all  the  parents  of  the  vic- 
tims, appeared  in  the  *'  Times"  some 
months  afterward,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  remedy  the  injustice,  if  it  was  one. 
The  mischief  had  been  done,  and  these 
scions  of  noble  houses  had  lost  a  term, 
The  parents  were  not  alone  in  think- 
ing their  sons  had  been  harshly  treat, 
ed,  for  there  was  a  strong  feeling  ex- 
pressed, not  only  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  in  general  society  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  punishment  had 
fallen  on  the  wrong  shoul(fers,  and  that 
a  little  more  common  sense  and  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
(especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Blen- 
heim Ball)  would  have  prevented  this 
deplorable  outrage,  repeated  (if  wo  mis- 
take not)  in  the  October  term. 

Another  form  of  **  rowdyism,"  as 
objectionable  in  its  way  as  breaking 
college  windows,  is  happily  extinct. 
This  was  the  practice  of  wrenching  off 
door-knockers  and  bell-handles  on  win- 
ter evenings.  There  was  a  mania  for 
this  amusement  in  1835,  and  Cox  (the 
old  esquire-bedell)  tells  us  that  wnen 
Mercury  (the  Christ  Church  fountain) 
was  cleaned  out  shortly  afterward,  it 
was  found  to  be  literally  floored  with 
knockers  and  the  broken  fragments  of 
boards  and  ornaments  ;  and  he  was 
himself  only  just  in  time  to  rescue  a 
favorite  old  brass  knocker  on  his  house 
in  Merton  Street  from  the  clutches  of 
these  '*  noctivagous  heroes."  This  de- 
testable practice  was  revived  about 
thirty  years  afterward  by  a  band  of 
young  Mohocks,  who  wrenched  off 
knockers  and  bell-handles  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
carry  off  the  signboard  over  the  county 
police  station.  The  last-named  trophy 
is  still,  we  believe,  a  cherished  heirloom 
in  an  ancestral  mansion  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Even  the  classic  Town  and  Gown 
Row,  a  survival  from  the  Dark  Ages, 
is' more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  modern  **  Cod- 
lingsby"  having  to  confront  a  gigantic 
bargee,  or  to  provide  for  his  victim's 
family  after  the  funeral.  There  was  an 
attempted  revival  of  the  feud  in  1859, 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales'  birthday,  and 
we  can  ourselves  remember,  as  a  school- 


boy, watching  a  line  of  gownsmen  arm- 
in-arm  sweeping  all  before  them  in  the 
Jligh  Street.  There  were  a  good  many 
**  excursions  and  alarms"  on  that  even- 
ing ;  the  proctors  and  their  satellites 
were  much  in  evidence,  and  heads  as 
well  as  windows  were  broken.  What 
were  known  as  the  **  Bread  Riots" — 
some  ten  years  later— was  probably  the 
last  occasion  on  which  any  serious  con- 
flict took  place  between  the  gownsmen 
and  the  citizens.  An  unpopular  baker 
(Mr.  Alderman  Grubb)  had  his  win- 
dows broken,  the  streets  were  filled  by 
an  infuriated  and  half  famished  mob  ; 
and  so  serious  was  the  aspect  of  affairs 
that  the  magistrates  swore  in  a  number 
of  special  constables  to  restore  order. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  undergradn- 
ates  were  only  too  eager  to  be  enrolled  ; 
and  a  number  of  them  took  the  requi- 
site oath,  and  were  provided  with  the 
orthodox  short  staves,  which  they  used 
with  considerable  effect  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  rioters.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  the  time  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  University  Eight 
had  actually  killed  a  man  by  a  blow 
from  his  truncheon.  In  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  the  victim  never  left  the 
hospital,  where  he  was  carried  after  the 
occurrence. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  an  ex- 
cellent feeling  prevails  between  the 
citizens  and  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, except  that  there  is  occasional 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  unusual 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  proctors  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor's Court.  As  for  the  modern  under- 
graduate, as  a  rule  he  is  the  most  quiet 
and  peaceable  of  mortals,  and  has  long 
since  given  up  such  violent  delights  as 
wrenching  off  door-knockers,  assault- 
ing policemen,  or  squaring  up  to  bar- 
gees. Not  that  he  is  the  least  deficient 
in  spirit  or  courage,  as  those  who  have 
watched  the  football-matches  in  the 
parks  will  readily  testify  ;  but  except 
at  such  licensed  saturnalia  as  a  college 
**  Rag"  or  a  bump-supper,  he  keeps  his 
voice  and  temper  under  perfect  control, 
and  cultivates  a  dignified  repose  of 
manner  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
member  of  White's  or  Arthur's.  Any- 
hing  like  loudness  or  ostentation  is 
vetoed  as  bad  taste,  and  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  his  dress  is  as  quiet  as  his  de- 
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poriment.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  contrast  between 
the  costume  of  the  undergraduate  of 
half  a  century  ago,  as  depicted  by 
Leech  or  Guthbert  Bede,  and  that  of 
his  successor  of  the  present  day.  The 
velvet  coats,  the  gaudy  scarfs,  the  em- 
broidered waistcoats,  and  the  trousers 
**  with  patterns  of  oriental  gorgeous- 
uess"  worn  by  the  insufferable  cox- 
combs of  the  year  '45,  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  costume  which,  from  the 
Norfolk  jacket  to  the  boots  and  gait- 
ers, is  a  sober  and  carefully  blended 
harmony  in  gray  or  brown.*  It  is  only 
when  he  puts  on  a  smoking-suit  (if  he 
has  one),  or  equips  himself  for  the 
river,  that  the  undergraduate — so  to 
speak — rushes  into  color.  Then  indeed 
it  is  a  case  of  quot  homines,  tot  colores. 
Every  club  and  college  has  its  distin- 
guishing ribbon  and  uniform  ;  and  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  Magdalen  (the  orig- 
inal '*  blazer*'),  the  blue  and  cardinal  s 
hat  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  famous 
black  and  yellow  of  Brasenose  carry 
with  them  a  prestige  and  significance 
which,  like  the  stars  worn  bj^  statesmen 
and  ambassadors,  represent  '*  the  poe- 
try of  dress."  f 

These  colors  give  additional  life  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  familiar  scene 
by  the  river-side,  with  the  long  line  of 
gayly  painted  barges,  the  background 
of  ancestral  elms,  and  the  spires  and 
towers  of  the  fair  city  just  appearing 
in  the  distance.  We  can  well  remem- 
ber one  afternoon  in  May,  many  years 
ago,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  summer  term  did  not  belie 
its  name,  looking  at  the  Eights  prac- 
tising, from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
University  Barge,  with  the  late  Mr. 
John   Blackwood  and    Colonel   Lock- 

^— ^  ■         ■  ■         -  I-  ■  ^ 

*  Two  of  the  best  lines  in  Galverley*s  in- 
genious version  of  the  *'  Carmen  Bseoalare" 
("  Verses  and  Translations,"  p.  149)  are  those 
in  which  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  under- 
graduates of  his  day  :  — 

"  Admiramur  opus  tunica),  vestem  que  soro- 
rem 
Iridis,  et  crurum  non  enarrabile  tegmen.*' 

In  the  notes,  which  are  in  the  best  manner  of 
Orellius,  he  explains  that  opus  tunicce  =r 
"  shirt-work,"  and  vesletn  r=  '*  waistcoat." 

f  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  Byron's  fa- 
mous line  should  be — 

"  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  dress  /" 


hart.  Our  hearts  were  strangely  stirred 
as  we  watched  the  life  and  animation, 
the  grace  and  energy  of  the  youthful 
figures,  and  listened  to  the  joyous  shouts 
and  gay  laaghter  from  the  scattered 
groups  of  boating- men,  while  every 
now  and  then  there  came 

"  The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Between  the  willows,' ' 

and  an  Eight  flashed  past  us,  with  that 
swing  and  precision  that  seems  the 
very  poetry  of  motion,  and  with  the 
oar-blades  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
We  all  three^of  us  grew  sentimental  as 
we  watched  "  our  young  barbarians,*' 
and  the  Editor,  with  something  like  a 
sigh,  declared,  "  Ay,  it's  the  finest 
sight  in  England.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  it."  Clearly,  if  a  scene 
like  this  could  touch  and  interest  the 
casual  visitor  or  the  prosaic  man  of  the 
world,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  what 
must  be  its  charm  and  fascination  to 
these  young  and  impressionable  spirits 
to  whom  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  their 
lives  ?  A  man  may  forget  much  that 
has  pleased  and  attracted  him  in  the 
past ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
never  forgets  the  fairy  land,  the  golden 
hours,  **  the  life  in  ideal  gardens"  of 
his  first  summer  term.  Mr.  Lang,  who 
knows  his  Oxford  almost  as  well  as  he 
knows  his  St.  Andrews — and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal — has  given  us  a 
charming  picture  of  the  ineffaceable 
memories  of  his  youth  when  he  was  a 
scholar  at  Balliol  : — 

"  The  cream  of  university  life  is  the  first 
summer  term.  Debts  as  yet  are  not ;  the 
schools  are  too  far  off  to  oast  their  shadow 
over  the  unlimited  enjoyment  which  begins 
when  lecture  is  over  at  one  o'clock.  There 
are  so  many  things  to  do — 

'  When  wickets  are  bowled  and  defended, 

When  Isis  is  glad  with  the  Eights, 
When  music  and  sunset  are  blended, 

When  Youth  and  the  Summer  are  mates. 
When  freshmen  are  heedless  of  "  Greats," 

When  note-books  are  scribbled  with  rhyme, 
Ah  !  these  are  the  hours  that  one  rates  ; 

Sweet  hours,  and  the  fleetest  of  Time  ! ' 


"What  day  can  be  happier  than  that  of 
which  tho  morning  is  given  (after  a  lively  col- 
lege breakfast,  or  a  *  commonizing '  with  a 
friend)  to  study,  while  cricket  occupies  the 
afternoon,  till  music  and  sunset  till  the  grassy 
stretches  above  Iffley,  and  the  college  Eights 
flash  past    among   cheering  and  splashing? 
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Then  there  is  sapper  in  the  cool  halls,  dark- 
ling, and  half  lit  up  ;  and  after  supper  talk 
till  the  birds  twitter  in  the  elms,  and  the  roofs 
and  the  ohapel-spire  look  nnfamiliar  in  the 
blue  of  dawn." 

To  the  undergradnate  as  well  as  to 
his  '^  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins/'  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  summer  term  is 
undoubtedly  the  Commemoration  ; 
though  probably  he  and  his  lady  friends 
would  find,  it  difficult  to  explain  what 
it  is  exactly  that  they  are  commemorat- 
ing, unless  it  is  the  founder  of  lobster 
salad  and  dry  champagne.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  theatre — the  EnesBuia 
proper  or  the  Commemoration  of 
Founders  and  Benefactors — are  stately 
and  imposing  enough,  when  not  marred 
by  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  galleries.  Yet  their 
noisy  chaff  has,  like  most  things  in  Ox- 
ford, its  historical  significance.  For 
are  not  the  undergraduates,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  licensed  saturnalia,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Terrm  Filius,  the  privi- 
leged jester  of  the  middle  ages,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  elsewhere  ?  They 
certainly  make  more  noise,  but  are  not 
so  offensively  rude  and  scurrilous  as 
that  chartered  libertine.  Formerly 
nothing  used  to  astonish  the  intelligent 
foreigner  more  than  the  storm  of  yells 
and  groans  directed  against  some  inno- 
cent stranger  in  a  straw  hat  or  a  red 
necktie  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  believe  the  Encaenia  has  had  to 
bo  dissolved,  and  the  prize  essays  and 
poems  left  unrecited  in  consequence  of 
the  terrific  uproar.  Of  recent  years, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  gal- 
leries has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon 
the  turbulent  (ur  shall  we  say  rowdy?) 
youths,  who  not  unfrequently  turned 
the  most  stately  and  dignified  ceremony 
that  can  be  seen  in  England  into  a 
meaningless  dumb  show  performed  in 
a  howling  bear-garden. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  En- 
caenia probably  dates  from  the  installa- 
ilon  of  Lord  Westmoreland  as  Chan- 
cellor in  1759,  except  that  it  then  last- 
ed three  days  instead  of  three  hours  as 
at  present.  Lord  North's  installation 
in  17T3  was  a  magnificent  ceremonial  ; 
but  even  that  was  eclipsed  at  the  Duke 
of  [Portland's  installation  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with   all   that   was   noble  and  distin- 


guished in  England,  including  Wind- 
ham and  Burke,  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  twelve  other  peers  re- 
ceive the  D.C.L.  degree.  Croker  has 
given  us  an  animated  account  of  the 
installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1834,  and  considers  the  spectacle  the 
most  striking  thing  he  ever  saw  in  his 
life.*  The  Duke  got  his  physician.  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  to  write  his  Latin 
speech  for  him — *'  as  most  likely  from 
his  prescriptions  to  know  Latin'*— and 
delivered  it  effectively,  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  false  quantities.  But  he  was 
woefully  bored  by  the  prize  poems  and 
recitations,  and  "  sat  like  a  statue" 
during  the  tremendous  burst  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  allusion  to 
the  **  victor  of  Waterloo'*  in  the  >Jewdi- 
gate  of  the  year.  As  may  be  supposed , 
the  sympathies  of  the  vast  audience 
were  with  the  Tories,  and  *'  the  young 
men  in  the  galleries  amused  themselves 
with  hooting  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Grey  and  his  cousins,  the  Whigs,  and 
pickpockets." 

Lord  Derby  was  installed  as  the 
Duke's  successor  in  1853,  and  probably 
no  more  imposing  or  stately  figure  ever 
wore  the  Chancellor's  robes ;  but 
though  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
undergraduates,  it  was  Disraeli  who  re- 
ceived the  ovation  of  the  day  according 
to  Sir  William  Eraser,  who  w%8  present, 
and  who  also  tells  us  of  the  touching 
incident,  when  Lord  Derby  received  his 
son  (Lord  Stanley)  within  the  magic 
circle  of  the  Doctors,  and  varied  the 
usual  formula  of  vir  honoratissime,  by 
Jlli  mi  dilectis.mne,\  There  must  be 
still  many  residents  in  Oxford  who  can 
remember  Lord  Derby  presiding  at  the 
Enc^nia  ten  years  later,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  received  an  honorary 
degree  ;  and  no  one  who  heard  it  can 
ever  forget  his  eloquent  speech  on  the 
occasion.  As  sentence  after  sentence 
flowed  in  sonorous  accents  from  his 
lips,  Latin  for  the  first  time  seemed  a 
living  language.  There  were  many  fine 
passages  in  the  speech,  such  as  the 
touching  reference  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  charming  tribute  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  seated  close  be- 

*  Croker's  Correbpondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226, 
227. 

f  Sir  William  Fraser,  '*  Disraeli  and  his 
Day, "  p.  348. 
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side  him—**  De  ek  quid  loquar?  Ipsa 
adest.''  There  was  uo  need  to  say 
more  ;  and  one  can  imagine  the  burst 
of  cheering  which  shook  the  theatre. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the 
question  of  college  expenses,  which, 
from  all  accounts,  remain  practically 
much  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
It  seems  pretty  well  agreed  that  unless 
a  man  is  at  Keble,  or  an  unattached 
student,  his  allowance  should  not  be 
less  than  £150  if  he  is  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  take  his  part  in  the  social  life 
around  him.  Even  then  he  will  have 
to  exercise  care  and  economy,  and  will 
find  that  he  has  little  to  spare  for  trav- 
elling in  the  vacations,  for  entertaining 
his  friends,  still  less  for  such  luxuries 
as  books,  pictures,  or  blue  chiua.  This 
seems  a  large  sum  for  what  is  practi- 
cally only  SIX  months^  residence  ;  but, 
as  a  writer  puts  it,  **  the  whole  tradi- 
tion of  the  place  is  against  economy. 
Prices  are  high  ;  men  expect  the  best 
of  everything,  and  have  to  pay  for  it." 
Moreover,  Oxford  hospitality  is  pro- 
verbial, and,  in  the  summer  term  espe- 
cially, the  University  seems  to  entertain 
all  Its  relations  and  half  London  as 
well  at  the  Eights  and  Commemora- 
tion. It  is  ^ilwajs  difficult  for  a  youth, 
who  has  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  linds  himself  for  the  first 
time  his  o#n  master,  to  live  within  his 
income.  The  attractions  of  society, 
the  facilities  of  almost  unlimited  credit, 
the  influence  of  the  set  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  are  all  temptations  to  a 
naturally  generous  disposition  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
youthful  spendthrift  has  been  a  com- 
monplace of  fiction,  and  also,  alas  !  a 
terrible  reality  in  home  ciicles.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  modern  gen- 
eration does  not  imitate  the  senseless 
extravagance  of  the  "  fast  set''  described 
in  **  Tom  Brown,''  and  which  M.  Taine 
apparently  believed  to  represent  the 
normal  rate  of  expenditure  :  '*  London 
wine-merchants  furnished  them  with 
liqueurs  at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  wine 
at  five  guineas  a  dozen.  .  .  .  Pine- 
apples, forced  fruits,  and  rare  preserves 
figured  at  their  wine-parties.  .  .  . 
They  dined  \\ke  gourmets  ;  drove  tan- 
dems, scattering  silver  in  all  the  tav- 
erns of  Oxford  and  the  neighboring 
roads.  .  .  .     They  rode  steeple  chases 


by  day,  played  billiards  until  the  gates 
closed,  and  were  then  ready  for  vingt- 
un,  unlimited  loo,  and  hot  drink  in 
their  own  rooms." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  ac- 
count, as  well  as  in  the  list  of  his  debts 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  drew  up 
for  his  uncle's  benefit,  how  largely  the 
London  tradesmen  figure  in  the  transac- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  case  now, 
they  certainly  had  numerous  patrons 
among  undergraduates  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Young  men,  who  came 
up  to  London  for  the  season  when  term 
ended,  naturally  continued  their  cus- 
tom with  Bond  Street  and  Saville 
Row ;  while  others,  who  only  made 
occasional  trips  to  town,  found  it  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  book  places  for 
the  theatre  without  paying  in  cash,  or 
to  stop  at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street 
without  being  troubled  for  the  bill  the 
next  morning.  We  can  ourselves  re- 
call a  curious  scene  at  a  breakfast-party 
in  Christ  Church,  given  in  one  of  those 
largo  suites  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  Canterbury  Quad.  Our  host 
was  a  young  earl,  a  handsome  and  high- 
spirited  youth,  who  died  very  sadly  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  a  large  party, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  guests  being 
present  ;  and  everything  was  on  the 
usual  lavish  scale  of  an  Oxford  break- 
fasL  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  the 
door  opened,  and  a  dapper  little  man, 
faultlessly  attired  in  a  black  frock- 
coat,  put  his  head  in,  and  was  greeted 
with  noisy  welcome.  **  What  !  you 
here  again,  Pete?  How  did  you  get 
through?  I  thought  the  poiter  knew 
you  by  this  time,'*  and  so  on.  ''  Pete" 
—as  we  have  chosen  to  christen  him — 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  company,  and 
then  began  literally  to  unbosom  him- 
self. His  frock-coat  was  lined  with 
jewelry  and  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  suggestive  little  red  cases.  All 
these  were  opened  and  spread  out  upon 
the  table,  and  there  lay  a  collection  of 
watches,  lockets,  studs,  scarf-pins,  and 
enough  jewelry  of  every  description  to 
have  stocked  a  window  in  Bond  Street, 
where  indeed  Mr.  Pete  himself  hailed 
from.  There  was  much  excitement, 
and  a  brisk  competition  ensued  for  the 
various  trinkets.  Nearly  every  one 
present  bought  something  or  other  ; 
and  there  were  frequent  cries  of,  **  Put 
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this  down  to  me/'  **  And  this  to  me," 
varied  once  or  twice  by,  '*  And  this  to 
my  brother" — the  last  exclamation 
probably  coming  from  a  younger  son. 
Our  host  bought  among  other  trifles  a 
jewelled  bird  on  a  clock- work  stand, 
which  sang  melodiously  on  being  wound 
up,  at  the  modest  price  of  thirty 
guineas.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
ready  money  changed  hands  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Pete  finally  took  his  departure,  his 
stock  of  jewelry  had  considerably 
diminished,  while  several  pages  of  his 
little  black  memorandum-book  were 
embellished  with  names  and  figures. 
It  was  altogether  a  curious  scene — sug- 
gestive of  the  first  stage  in  the  **  Koad 
to  Kuin" — and  it  has  dwelt  in  the 
writer's  memory,  as  the  experience  was 
new  to  him,  though  probably  familiar 
enough  to  the  majority  of  the  guests. 
Such  a  scene,  however,  would,  we  be- 
lieve, bo  impossible  in  Oxford  at  the 
present  day.  The  modern  undergradu- 
ate is  altogether  a  more  reasonable, 
self -con  trolled,  and  practical  personage 
than  his  predecessors ;  and  though 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases  of  ex- 
travagance, when  some  young  gentle- 
man of  sporting  tastes  imitates  the 
*'  Jubilee  Plunger"  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  general  tone  of  manners  and  society 
is  that  of  good  sense  and  decorum. 
The  exaggerated  types  of  character  de- 
picted in  the  early  novels  on  university 
life  have  practically  disappeared,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  reading  and 
non-reading  men.  It  is  computed  that 
nearly  half  the  men  in  residence  nowa- 
days go  in  for  honors  in  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  schools  ;  while  the 
remainder  are  expected  to  read  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  enable  them  to  pass 
their  Schools  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  they  do  not,  the  authorities  have 
probably  something  unpleasant  to  say 
at  the  end  of  term,  and  it  becomes  a 

Juestion  of  Aut  disce,  aut  discede. 
College  hospitality,  again,  has  taken  a 
more  sensible  form.  Big  breakfasts  are 
still  given  now  and  then — the  scouts 
probably  insisting  on  this  traditional 
increment  of  their  perquisites  ;  but  the 
'*  savage  form  of  entertainment  known 
as  a  bump-sapper,''  as  well  as  the 
crowded  wme-party,  with  its  noisy  ac- 
companiments— 


"  Of  soDgs  and  clapping  bands,  and  boys 
Tbat  crasbed  tbe  glass  and  beat  tbe  floor" — 

have  been  superseded  by  modest  parties 
of  a  few  friends  after  hall,  or  by  the 
decorous  festivity  of  the  Junior  Com- 
mon-Room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
paratively little  wine  is  drunk  by  the 
younger  men  ;  and  the  allowance  of 
nineteen  bottles  for  eleven  guests,  which 
**  Tom  BrownV  father  considered  nec- 
essary at  his  first  wine-party,  would 
probably  last  his  degenerate  great- 
grandson  during  the  whole  period  of 
bis  university  career. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Oxford  has  long 
ceased  to  be  **  an  aristocratic  club"  or 
**  an  ecclesiastical  preserve,"  to  use  the 
cant  phrases  current  among  reformers 
half-a-century  ago.  Men  of  rank  and 
position  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, not  onlv  from  the  class  lists,  but 
from  the  University  itself.  A  degree 
nowadays  carries  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  value  or  distinction  with  it  that  it 
dki  formerly,  and  is  not  even  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  Holy  Orders.  The 
prestige  of  a  **  first  class"  has  decreased 
in  proportion,  and  is  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  tne  first  and  most  necessary  step 
of  a  brilliant  career.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  future  Government  will  con- 
tain so  many  *'  first-class"  men  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  did  in  1868  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  again 
see  such  a  distinguished  body  of  young 
men  collected  together  as  attended 
Biscoe's  lectures  at  Christ  Church  in 
1831.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
afterward  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Lincoln,  afterward  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Secretary  of  War ;  Lords 
Canning,  Elgin,  and  Dalhousie,  who 
all  three  became  Governors- General  of 
India  ;  Lord  Abercorn,  a  future  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Curzon  (after- 
ward Lord  Zouch),  the  historian  of 
Levantine  monasteries  ;  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Phillimore,  subsequently  Dean 
of  Arches  ;  Scott  (Master  of  Balliol) 
and  Liddell  (Dean  of  Christ  Church), 
the  compilers  of  the  famous  Lexicon  ; 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Professor  of  Poetry  ; 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  distinguished 
mathematician ;  Hamilton,  Denison, 
and  Wordsworth,  who  all  three  became 
bishops.  Sidney  Herbert  sometimes 
came  from  Oriel    and    Robert   Lowe 
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from  TJniTersity.*  The  mere  recital 
of  this  roll  of  distinguished  Dames  al- 
most takes  one's  breath  away.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
Christ  Church  nearly  monopolized  the 
class  list,  and  was  the  focus  and  centre 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

At  present  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  four  thousand  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  take  his  B.  A.  degree.  There  is  an 
intricate  and  elaborate  system  "of  ex- 
amination in  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  controlled  by  an  equally  elabo- 
rate system  of  Boards  and  Committees. 
The  list  of  University  oflBcers  and  ex- 
aminers takes  up  twenty  pages  of  close 
print  in  the  Calendar.  There  are  about 
eighty  professors  and  *'  readers'*  paid 
out  of  the  College  revenues,  who  give 
public  lectures  on  such  subjects,  among 
others,  as  the  Burmese,  Chinese,  and 
Russian  languages,  on  Rabbinical  Lit- 
erature and  Mediaeval  Palaeography. 
This  ambitious  affectation  of  univers&l 
knowledge,  this  parade  of  instruction 
urbi  et  orbi,  reminds  us  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  confessionals  ranged  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  **  Pro  Liiigud 
Japonicd,'*^  **  Pro  Lingud  Ethiopicd,^* 
and  80  forth  ;  and  probably  in  both 
cases — that  is,  of  the  lectures  and  con- 
fessionals— the  nomenclature  is  purely 
ornamental.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  average  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  lectures  on  the  above-named 
subjects — if  indeed  these  professors 
ever  think  it  worth  while  to  lecture  at 
all.  As  to  the  school  of  Liter cb  Hu- 
manioreSy  which  still  retains  something 
of  its  old  importance,  a  well  informed 
writer  says  that  the  svstem  is  if  any- 
thing **  too  perfect;"  the  limits  are 
too  well  known  ;  and  a  clever  tutor,  by 
a  skilful  system  of  cram,  can  practi- 
cally save  his  pupils  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing their  books  at  all.f  Original 
thought  is  discouraged,  and  a  man 
confines  his  reading  entirely  to  the  spe- 
cial subjects  which  he  thinks  will  pay 
in  the  JSchools.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  it  may  be  noted  that  formerly  the 
University  prizes,  given  annually  by 
the  Chancellor  or  founded  in  memory 
of  some  illustrious  Oxonian,  attracted 


*  From   Martin  Tapper's  **  Life  as  an  An- 
thor, "  quoleel  in  Pyecroft,  vol.  i.  p.  IGO. 
f  WeU.s,  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,  p.  41. 


the  more  intellectual  and  ambitious 
undergraduates.  But  of  recent  years 
the  competition  seems  to  haNe  signally 
fallen  off.  The  Latin  Essay  was  not 
awarded  at  all  on  seven  occasions  be- 
tween 1876  and  1893.  The  Arnold 
Essay  was  not  awarded  at  all  in  1872 
and  1880  ;  while  in  1874,  1881,  and 
1882  there  were  no  candidates.  The 
Latin  verse  was  not  awarded  in  two 
successive  years,  1881  and  1882  ;  and 
what  seems  stranger  still,  is  that  the 
Conington  Essay,  a  valuable  prize  of 
£120  given  once  in  three  years  and 
open  to  B.A.'s,  was  not  awarded  on 
four  occasions  out  of  six  since  its  foun- 
dation in  18^5.  It  is  not  for  us  to  as- 
sign the  reason  of  this  apparent  intel- 
lectual apathy. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  these 
pages  about  the  undergraduate,  as  in- 
deed was  only  right  and  fitting,  for  is 
he  not  the  cause  and  object  of  the  Uni- 
versity's existence?  Paullo  inajora 
cananms :  let  us  say  something  about 
superior  beings,  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
leges. Some  interesting  chapters  on 
the  subject  have  recently  appeared  by 
a  writer  who  modestly  signs  himself 
**  A  Mere  Don,*'  but  whose  identity  it 
would  perhaps  be  not  difficult  to  guess. 
As  he  justly  points  out,  with  much 
force  and  pathos,  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  a  Fellow  as  **  an  incarnate  sine- 
cure and  vested  interest,"  who  draws  a 
fabulous  income  from  the  college  es- 
tates, is  far — very  far  -removed  from 
reality.  In  fact,  the  Fellows  of  the 
present  day  have  to  suffer  for  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
the  object  of  flouts  and  jeers  whenever 
a  writer  has  condescended  to  notice 
their  existence  at  all.  Anthony  Wood 
ig  severe  upon  their  wine-bibbing  pro- 
pensities, and  tells  us  that  they  kept 
bottles  instead  of  books  in  their  studies, 
and  swaggered  about  in  periwigs.  That 
dyspeptic  antiquary,  Thomas  Hearne, 
loads  them  with  abuse.  The  **  Terra? 
Filius'* — the  University  buffoon — year 
after  year  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
impudent  jests.  Tlie  **  Oxford  Spy," 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  full 
of  sarcastic  comments  on  their  laziness 
and  venality,  and  we  are  told 

"  How  some  gay  tutor,  glftd  to  pocket  pounds. 
More  rarely  sees  his  pupils  than  the  hounds  ; 
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For  let  them  fail  or  prosper.  Rink  or  Rwim, 
Most  mighty  Nimrod !    What  are  they  to 
him?" 

Then  Gibbon  takes  up  the  parable, 
and  talks  of  '*  the  dull  and  deep  pota- 
tions" of  the  Magdalen  Fellows  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Johnson  complained  that  his 
tutor  was  '*  a  heavy  man/'  and  that  he 
had  sconced  him  twopence  for  a  lecture 
that  was  not  worth  a  penny.  Southey 
makes  unamiable  remarks  on  the  xiul- 
ness  of  the  Fellows'  intellects  and'  the 
size  of  their  wigs.  Thackeray  has  gib- 
beted the  tuft-hunting  Mr.  llugby  in 
his  "  Book  of  Snobs"  ;  and  even  Lord 
Tennyson  could  not  resist  the  easy 
temptation  of  sneering  at  his  college 
tutor — 

"  Rough  -to  common  men, 
Bat  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord/' 

Then,  again,  every  local  guide  or  cice- 
rone (as  **  A  Mere  Don"  mournfully 
points  out)  has  done  his  best  to  per- 
petuate the  tradition,  and  when  he  es- 
corts the  unsuspecting  stranger  round 
Christ  Church  Meadows  or  the  Magda- 
len Walks,  emphasizes  his  culogium  on 
the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature  and 
art  by  caustic  references  to  the  hard- 
ened sybarites  who  dwell  in  the  clois- 
tered halls  across  the  way.  **  There 
they  sits,"  he  exclaims  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Wegg  apostrophizing  Mr.  Botiin — 
**  there  they  sits  on  their  Turkey  car- 
pets, a-drinking  of  their  Burgundy^ 
and  their  Madeiry,  and  their  Tokay." 
And  then,  perhaps,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry,  he  will  continue,  in  tones  of 
bitter  irony,  *MVhat,  theiii?  Them's 
Fellows  !  What  do  they  do  ?  Why, 
them  that  likes  preaching,  preaches, 
and  them  that  likes  teaching,  teaches, 
and  them  as  don't  like  preaching  or 
teaching,  why,  they  walks  about  all  day 
with  their  'ands  in  their  pockets." 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  all  events,  a  Magdalen  Fel- 
low, N ,  whose  humor  was  of  a  prac- 
tical kind,  completely  turned  the  tables 
on  one  of  his  detractors.  He  had  been 
away  from  Oxford  for  some  time,  and 
on  his  return  he  happened  to  encoun- 
ter a  guide  who  did  not  know  him  by 
sight,  and  possibly  mistook  him  for  an 

American    bishop.     N obligingly 

allowed  himself  to  be  escorted  round 
his  own  college,  was  full  of  curiosity, 
Nkw  Sebies.— Vol.  LXUI.,  No.  2. 


asked  countless  questions,  peered  into 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  duly  ad- 
mired the  various  objects  of  interest — 
the  hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  deer-park 
— as  thev  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
**  And  where  may  that  door  lead  to?" 
he  asked,  as  they  passed  a  low  archway 
in  the  cloisters.  ''  That  I  Why,  that's 
the  Fellows'  Common-Room,"  replied 
the  guide;  **  there  they  sits  on  their 
Turkey  carpets,"  etc.     **  Oh,  I  think 

ril  go  in,"  said  N ;  and  in  spite 

of  the  horrified  protestations  of  the 
guide,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in.  **  It  seems  a  comfortable  room — I 
think  ril  stop  here  ;"  and  then  he 
went  up  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  companion  stood  speech- 
less with  terror  at  the  entrance.  Pres- 
ently a   servant  appeared.     **John," 

said    N ,   **  bring    me  a  glass    of 

sherry."  Then  at  last  the  comedy  was 
played  out ;  the  truth  dawned  upon  the 
unhappy  guide,  and  he  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  before  the 
stringent  reforms  of  the  last  Commis- 
sion, many  of  the  Fellows  elected  on 
the  old  system  had  a  very  easy  time  of 
it,  unless  indeed  they  happened  to  be 
tutors  or  bursars  of  their  college,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
University.  A  late  breakfast,  a  glance 
at  the  newspapers,  a  stroll  up  the  High 
Street  to  order  the  fish  at  Tester's, 
agreeably  filled  up  the  morning.  After 
hinch,  a  saunter  round  the  Parks  or  a 
walk  up  Headington  Hill,  varied  occa- 
sionally by  a  day  among  the  pheasants 
in  Bagley  Wood  or  a  run  with  Mor- 
rell's  Harriers.  Then  came  afternoon 
chapel,  dinner  in  hiill,  and  the  old 
port,  the  small  talk,  and  mild  chaiT  of 
the  Senior  Common-Iloom,  where  they 
certainly  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  abstruse  metaphysical  ques- 
tions which  vexed  the  souls  of  Oriel 
Fellows  in  the  days  of  Whiteley  and 
Blanco  White.*  After  all,  a  luxurious 
life  of  this  kind,  though  it  hardly  came 
within  the  intentions  of  the  **  Pious 
Founder,"  was  no  worse  than  many 
men  lead  at  a  London  club  ;  and 
whether  their  Fellowship  were  regard- 
ed as  the  reward  of  merit  in  tiie  past 

*  E.g.,  "An  chimecra  bombinaus  in  vacuo 
possit  oomedere  secundas  intenti  jnes  ?' 
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or  as  simply  the  accident  of  an  accident 
— that  is  to  say.  Founder's  kin — mat- 
tered very  little  to  the  actual  holder. 
Then  it  must  be  added  that  they  were 
the  kindest  of  hosts  and  the  best  of 
friends — good  fellows  and  pleasant 
company — living  together  in  an  easy 
and  socrable  fashion  like  a  well-regulat- 
ed army  mess.  We  can  well  remember 
Anthony  Trollope  dining  once  at  Mag- 
dalen. We  believe  it  was  the  first  time 
he  ha^]  dined  at  a  college  High  Table 
in  his  life,  and  he  felt  a  little  nervous, 
ile  was  not  very  certain  of  his  Latin, 
still  less  so  of  his  Greek,  and  he  thought 
the  conversation  might  turn  on  *'  the 
enclitic  <5e."  Never  was  a  man  more 
agreeably  surprised.  He  found  him- 
self at  his  ease  at  once,  and  was  vastly 
entertained  by  the  surroundings  and 
the  society.  **  Capital  dinner  !  capital 
company  V'  he  said  afterward.  **  Talk 
Greek  !  Why,  the  vice-president  talked 
of  hunting  and  silver-mines.  The  man 
on  my  right  knew  all  about  the  Hamp- 
shire trout-streams ;  and  that  jovial 
bursar  told  me  some  good  stories  about 
convict-life  in  Australia."  All  the 
members  of  that  pleasant  company  have 
(we  believe),  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, now  passed  ''  to  the  sunless 
land,"  and  with  them  has  also  passed 
away  a  host  of  interesting  associations 
and  traditions.  Some  of  the  older  Fel- 
lows could  remember  in  their  youth  the 
crush  at  the  theatre  when  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  visited  Oxford — a  crush 
whicii  JMucher  declared  to  be  **  the 
hottest  struggle  he  ever  was  in  ;"  they 
could  remeniber  the  time  when  Beau- 
mont Street  was  the  historical  "'  pig- 
market  ;"  when  the  college  barber  stUl 
went  his  rounds  in  the  morning  with 
his  box  of  hair-powder  ;  and  when  the 
Proctors  walked  the  High  in  full  dress, 
including  bands,  silk  stockings,  and 
knee-breeches.  Others  had  known  Dr. 
liouth,  the  aged  President,  with  his 
'*  awful  wig,  his  overhanging  eyebrows, 
and  solemn  carriage."  Routh,  again, 
had  seen  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  *'  in  a 
brown  tradesman's  wig,"  stumbling  up 
the  steps  of  University  College,  and 
had  talked  with  a  lady  whose  mother 
remembered  Charles  II.  walking  with 
his  dogs  round  *'  the  Parks,"  when  the 
Court  was  at  Oxford  during  the  Great 
Plague,    In  fact  (as  Dean  Burgon  puts 


it),  one  had  a  chain  of  almost  unbroken 
tradition  for  two  centuries.* 

Though  Trollope,  as  we  have  said, 
found  his  evening  at  Magdalen  pleasant 
enough  as  a  new  experience,  we  doubt 
if  he  would  have  cared  to  repeat  his 
yisit  often.  To  the  actual  Fellows  the 
Common-Room  must  have  seemed  intol- 
erably dull  at  times,  with  its  atmos- 
phere of  old-world  anecdotes,  time-worn 
,  ests,  and  all  the  petty  details  and  rou- 
ine  of  a  life  bounded  by  the  college 
walls.  "  A  long  lane  with  a  church  at 
the  end  of  it,"  said  a  Cambridge  don 
as  he  looked  up  that  well-known  vista 
at  the  back  of  St.  John's,  and  thought 
of  his  own  dreary  future.  But  nowa- 
days, unless  indeed  he  happens  to  bo 
a  *'  picturesque  survival,"  a  Collese 
Fellow  is  rarely  in  Holy  Orders.  He 
either  holds  an  **  official  Fellowship — 
that  is,  some  college  office  terminable 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  but  which  is 
practically  renewable — or  he  holds  a 
**  Prize"  Fellowship  for  seven  years, 
which  leaves  him  free  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  profession,  whatever  it  may 
be.  But  in  no  case  does  his  Fellow- 
ship per  86  bring  him  more  than  £200 
a  year — a  sum  which  a  latter-day  cu- 
rate would  not  regard  as  excessive,  and 
which  a  public  sclrool -master  would  re- 
ject with  scorn.  The  **  Official  Fel- 
low" is  usually  a  tutor  as  well,  and  it 
is  from  that  source  that  he  draws  the 
main  part  of  his  income.  '*  No  man," 
says  Mr.  Lang,  **  is  so  hard  worked  as 
the  conscientious  college  tutor."  The 
whole  morning  is  occapiod  by  lectures 
— one  set  of  pupils  succeeding  another 
from  ten  till  one.  The  afternoon  is 
frittered  away  by  sittinjr  at  one  of  the 
numerous  Boards,  or  attending  Convo- 
cation, to  vote  for  or  against  some 
trifling  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
Statutes.  If  he  is  unmarried  and  dines 
in  hall,  he  finds  himself  one  of  a  dreary 
company  of  three  or  four  tutors  as 
careworn  and  preoccupied  as  himself  ; 
and,  after  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  in 
the  Common-Koom,  he  has  to  hurry  off 
to  meet  **  the  man  who  comes  at  nine." 
One  private  pupil  brings  an  essay  ;  an- 
other a  copy  of  verses  ;  and  then  he 
has  to  look  up  his  notes  for  the  next 


*  Dean  BargOD*8  '*  Lives  of  TwreWe  Good 
Men,"  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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morning's  lectures,  and  it  is  late  at 
night  before  his  work  is  finally  done  : — 

"Asa  matter  of  facfc.  the  tinfortanate  man 
is  always  doing  something — working  vehe- 
mently with  a  laudable  desire  to  get  that  into 
eig[ht  weeks  which  should  properly  take 
tweWe  ;  or  taking  his  recreation  violently,  rid- 
ing forty  miles  on  a  bicycle,  with  a  spurt  at 
the  finish  so  as  not  to  miss  his  five  o'clock 
pnpil ;  sitting  on  interminable  committees— 
everything  in  Oxford  is  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee, partly  becanse  '  Boards  are  very  often 
screens  ; '  or  sitting  on  a  disorderly  under- 
graduate.  On  the  whole,  the  kicks  are  many, 
and  the  halfpence  comparatively  few.  He  has 
the  Long  Vacation,  of  course,  but  then  he  is 
always  employed  in  writing  his  lectures  for 
next  term,  or  compiling  a  school  edition,  or  a 
hand-book,  or  an  abridgment  of  somebody 
else's  school  edition  or  hand-book,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling, — more  especially  if  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  matrimony,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  red  brick  part  of  Ox- 
ford." ♦ 

These  red-brick  villas,  or,  as  the  local 
architect  calls  them,  **  desirable  resi- 
dences in  the  modern  Elizabethan 
style,"  which  excited  Mr.  Raskin's 
wrath,  form  the  new  town  to  the  north 
of  Oxford  along  the  Banbury  road, 
where  retired  tradesmen  and  married 
to  tors  take  their  ease  and  bring  up 
their  families.  The  last  are  very  much 
in  evidence— especially  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Nurserymaids  and  perambulators  block 
up  the  roads  leading  to  the  Parks  ; 
earnest  and  preoccupied  tutors  are  seen 
waiting  at  the  corners  for  the  tramcar 
to  take  them  down  to  Carfax  ;  groups 
of  young  ladies,  attired  in  the  latest 
fashion  but  one,  are  hurrjing  to  and 
fro  with  notebooks  on  their  way  to  hear 
Palgrave  or  '*  that  dear  Professor  Her- 
komer"  lecture  on  poetry  and  art.  It 
struck  us,  on  reading  the  report  of  one 
of  the  recent  lectures,  that  the  **  dear 
Professor'*  must  have  been  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  most  of  the  time  at  the  in- 
comprehensible nonsense  he  was  talk- 
ing. But  he  probably  knows  his  audi- 
ence. On  these  occasions  the  ladies 
are  decidedly  in  a  majority.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Doyle  complained  that  there  were 
more  bonnets  and  frocks  among  his 
hearers  than  caps  and  gowns  ;  and  Rus- 
kin  was  once  so  irritated  by  seeing  his 
proper  audience— the  undergraduates — 
literally  crowded    out  by  the    young 

*  Aspects  of    Modem  Oxford,  by  a  Mere 
Don,  p.  130. 


women,  who  thronged  the  lecture-room, 
that  he  told  the  latter  frankly  that  they 
were  onlj  there  on  sufferance — a  re- 
mark which  was  applauded  by  the  vic- 
tims of  feminine  aggressiveness.  So- 
ciety in  **  the  Parks,  of  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  there  is  no  lack,  is  (to  use 
John  Bright's  expression)  **  provincial 
with  a  difference.*'  The  difference,  we 
suppose,  is  that  it  is,  or  thinks  it  is, 
more  highly  cultured.  And  what  is 
culture  ?  Let  the  author  of  **  John-a- 
Dreams"  answer  the  question  : — 


ti « 


I  don*t  think  much  of  Oxford  onltnre/ 
observed  Kerison,  who  had  won  all  sorts  of 
nniversity  honors,  and  carried  them  lightly, 
and  who  was  a  non  resident  fellow  of  an  idle 
college.  '  I  know  what  yon  will  find  it,*  he 
added  :  '  Taylorian  institate  ;  hoars  in  the 
Bodleian  ;  walks  round  the  Parks  ;  talks  roand 
the  tea  table  ;  discovery  of  lads  of  promise 
who  listen  to  yon,  of  lads  of  money  who  do  np 
their  rooms  ;  the  classical ;  the  pseado  classi- 
cal ;  the  Renaissance  ;  the  renascence  ;  Gothic  ; 
Qaeen  Anne  ;  the  Greek  drama  ;  the  last  bor- 
lesqne  in  London  ;  Antigone,  and  Polly  Dar- 
vel.  They  don't  do  the  thing  well  in  Ox* 
ford,'  "* 

However,  whether  the  residents  in  the 
Parks  do  the  thing  well  or  not,  they 
certainly  enjoy  life  and  entertain  their 
friends  in  a  manner  pleasant  to  them- 
selves. In  the  summer  tertn  there  is 
an  incessant  round  of  gayety  in  this 
city  of  villas.  Afternoon  teas,  dinners, 
and  even  dances  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  as  well  as  tennis  parties,  where 
brisk  flirtatious  are  carried  on  between 
eligible  undergraduates  and  the  mar- 
ried tutors'  daughters,  under  the  be- 
nignant eyes  of  ambitious  mammas. 
Everywhere,  in  fact,  as  Redgauntlet 
said  on  a  famous  occasion,  ''a  femi- 
nine influence  predominates."  How 
far  that  influence  extends,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  determine  ;  but 
in  a  recent  novel  a  curious  picture  is 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the  lady  of 
the  Parks  may,  if  she  docs  not  actu- 
ally, control  anairs  of  State  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Dougliis,  a  professor's  wife,  is, 
we  are  told,  **  the  recognized  wire- 
puller and  leader  of  Oxford  tutorial  so- 
ciety." She  has  a  great  belief  in  what 
she  calls  *'  blue  blood,''  and  takes  under 
her  special  protection  a  clever  young 
Christ   Church   commoner,   who   is  a 

*  John-a- Dreams,  p.  140. 
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baronet's  son,  though  his  father,  Sir 
Emery,  is  only  a  respectable  edition  of 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  reduced  circum- 
stances— being,  in  fact,  a  fly-man.  Mrs. 
Douglas  not  only  gets  as  many  private 
pupils  for  young  Oascoigne  as  he  has 
time  to  take  ;  but  when  she  hears  that 
he  is  writing  for  the  **  Marlborough 
Prize  Essay,  she  enlists  the  favor  of 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Senior  Proc- 
tor himself  (a  Mr.  Wayles),  with  the 
result  that  he  passes  on  the  essays  to 
his  brother  examiners,  with  Paul  Gas- 
coigne's  manuscript  indorsed  optimi 
meritus  est.  His  colleagues  after  a 
hasty  glance  indorse  his  opinion,  and 
the  fortunate  youth  gains  the  coveted 
prize  of  fifty  guineas.* 


All  this  seema  very  dreadful  to  us,  if 
it  be  true.  Probably  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
does  not  intend  to  be  taken  seriously  ; 
otherwise,  one  might  ask  if  Senior 
Proctors  are  susceptible  to  the  warm 
pressure  of  a  lady's  hand,  and  do  they 
actually  **  fortify  their  intellect"  with 
brandy-and-soda  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Pickwick?  As  for  Mrs.  Douglas,  the 
moving  spirit,  or  shall  we  say  guiding 
star,  o?  this  little  drama,  she  is  clearly 
the  **  New  Woman"  appearing  in  an 
unexpected  quarter  ;  and  if  things  go 
much  farther  in  this  direction,  we  shall 
soon  not  only  have  **  prudes  for  poc- 
tors,  dowagers  for  deans,"  but  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  petticoats  ! — BlackwooiVs 
Magazine, 


-♦♦♦- 


THE   ENGLISH   SOLDIER-AS  HE  WAS,   AND   AS   HE  IS.f 
A  Retrospect,  Addressed  Chiefly  to  Civilians. 


BY  COLONEL  HENRY   KN0LLY8. 


**  Punishment  parade  at  6.30,  sir," 
shouted  out  my  gunner  servant,  back- 
ing up  his  efforts  to  rouse  me  to  a  sense 
of  my  duties  one  pitch-dark  December 
morning  in  1861,  by  noisily  stumping 
about  my  Aldershot  barrack  room.  1 
had  but  just  turned  in  after  a  midnight 
journey  by  the  "  Cold-meat  Train,'* 
grimly  so  called  as  being  the  convey- 
ance of  corpses  to  Woking  cemetery  ; 
and  fatigue  and  fasting,  raiv  fog  and 
darkness,  combined  to  impress  on  me 
a  long-remembered  horror  at  the  grue- 
some spectacle  which  I,  as  a  young  sub- 
altern, was  compelled  to  w^itness.  The 
experience  seems  worth  recording,  be- 
cause it  was  characteristic  of  a  tone  of 
military  discipline  which  has  long  since 
passed  by  ;  but  I  would  urge  my  civil- 
ian readers  not  to  be  carried  away  into 
the  pernicious  regions  of  morbid  senti- 
ment. The  des3ription,  however  accu- 
rate, will  appear  worse  than  the  real- 
ity ;  and  I  even  venture  to  assort  that 
the  sight  was  more  repugnant  to  the 
beholders  than  the  infliction  was  to  the 
criminal. 


*  The  Scallywag,  p.  122. 

f  A  sequel  to  **  The  English  Officer— as  he 
was,  and  as  he  is,"  in  *' Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine" for  October,  1896. 


The  batteries  were  drawn  up  in  the 
riding-school  on  three  sides  of  a  square. 
On  the  fourth  side  were  the  prisoner, 
armed  escort,  and  surgeon,  and  also  a 
gun-carriage,  alongside  of  which  were 
some  ominous-looking  implements,  to 
be  regarded  much  as  a  patient  regards 
the  dentist's  case  of  instruments.  The 
space  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  fitful 
glare  of  gas-jets  ;  a  dread  of  what  was 
impending  hushed  all  voices  ;  the  very 
words  of  command  sounded  hollow  ; 
the  footfalls  were  noiseless  on  the  tan- 
nin flooring,  and  the  general  sensation 
was  as  though  we  were  enacting  a  spec- 
tre tragedy.  Then  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  adjutant  reading  aloud 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
which  sentenced  Gunner  Rogers  to  fifty 
lashes.  **  Go  on,  sergeant-major,"  said 
the  commanding  (flicer,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  silent  drill  the  prisoner  di- 
vested himself  of  jacket  and  shirt,  and 
extended  his  arms  to  be  strapped  spiead- 
eagle-wise  to  the  felloes  of  the  gun- 
wheel.  A  sturdy  shoeing-smith,  with 
countenance  lowering  at  his  hated  task, 
stepped  forward,  picked  up  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment — a  postilion-like 
whip-handle,  furnished  with  nine 
knotted   heavy    leather    **  tails,"  and 
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awaited  further  orders.  A  nod  from 
his  senior,  a  swishing  hiss  from  the  cat, 
and  the  sharply  spoken  record  of  the 
sergeant-major,  **  One,"  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  **  two,"  *'  three," 
**four. "  Then  we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  word  "  Stop  !'*  from  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  parade^  a  kind- 
ly hearted  man  who  has  recently  filled 
illustrious  positions  as  a  general,  and 
who  spake  to  the  following  effect : 
*'  The  punishment  is  being  inflicted  in 
a  manner  which  is  tampering  with  the 
law,  for  those  strokes  would  scarcely 
have  hurt  a  child.  To  see  that  it  is 
carried  out  according  to  law  is  my 
duty  ;  shoeing  smith,  do  you  do  your 
duty  ?"  No.  5  lash  was  accordingly  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  its 
predecessors.  The  tails  were  whirled 
aloft,  and  after  a  circular  sweep,  were 
brought  down  fair  and  square  with  a 
thud  between  the  shoulders  of  the  pris- 
oner, who,  by  the  involuntary  struggle 
of  his  lashed  arms  and  the  spasmodic 
wince  of  his  whole  frame,  gave  evidence 
of  his  suffering.  Instantaneously  red 
weals,  caused  by  each  separate  thong, 
glowed  on  the  firm  white  muscles  of 
the  powerful  prisoner,  and  as  lash  after 
lash  descended,  these  weals  became 
merged  into  a  large  surface  of  bleeding 
flesh.  At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the 
shoeing  smith  tossed  his  cat  on  the 
ground  with  a  gesture  of  relief  that  his 
share  of  the  infliction  was  over,  and 
another  man,  taking  his  place,  proceed- 
ed to  complete  the  tale.  By  tnis  time 
the  prisoner  had  apparently  grown 
numb  to  pain  ;  at  all  events,  he  en- 
dured it  with  the  silence  and  the  stoi- 
cism of  a  Bed  Indian,  although  his 
shoulders  presented  a  ghastly  aspect, 
and  the  surgeon,  standing  close  at  hand, 
kept  a  keen  watch  lest  nature  should 
be  overwrought.  Many  of  us  turned 
away  from  beholding  ;  but  some  trivial- 
ity seemed  continually  to  force  back 
our  glances  to  the  prisoner,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  slignt  shuffling  in  the 
ranks  showed  that  some  young  officer 
or  soldier  was  staggering  aside  m  sick- 
ly faintness  at  the  revolting  sight. 
Scarcely  had  the  sergeant-major  record- 
ed the  final  *'  Fifty"  ere,  with  nervous 
speed,  the  prisoner's  arms  were  un- 
lashed,  bis  shirt  and  coat  were  huddled 
on^  and  he  was  led  off  to  hospital ; 


while  the  rest  of  the  parade  was  marched 
back  to  breakfast,  **  with  what  appetite 
they  might."  When  the  promptings 
of  illogical  emotion  had  subsided,  no 
trace  of  genuine  sympathy  could  be  de- 
tected, and  the  general  verdict  of  the 
prisoner's  comrades  was,  **  Serve  him 
right ;  he  is  a  first-class  blackguard  ; 
he  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  worse 
by  flogging,  and,  after  all,  he  would 
certainly  much  prefer  the  lash  to  an 
alternative  of  extra  imprisonment." 
Indeed,  in  certain  cases,  such  as  theft 
from  a  comrade,  when  the  whole  bat- 
tery considered  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
crime,  approval  of  this  punishment  was 
so  hearty  that  the  shoeing-smith  would 
increase  its  severity  by  a  twist  of  his 
descending  wrist. 

When  tne  abolition  of  the  cat,  except 
on  active  service  or  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  was  first  mooted, 
urgent  was  the  **  plea  for  poor  pussy," 
and  some  were  not  ashamed  to  declare 
that  its  retention  was  necessary  for  the 
discipline  of  the  worst  men,  who  make 
the  best  soldiers^.  T\\\b  odious  and  un- 
worthy maxim  had  its  admirers  among 
the  old-age  officers  ;  but  will  a  single 
new-age  officer,  whoso  opinion  is  worth 
consideration,  deny  that  we  get  on  very 
well  without  having  recourse  to  the 
lash? — that  we  have  gained  in  repute 
by  sweeping  away  every  pretext  for  the 
lie  contained  in  Thiers'  sneer  applied 
to  our  Peninsula  army,  **  The  English 
soldier  is  beaten  almost  to  death  for 
the  slightest  error"  ?  and  will  either 
young  or  old  dispute  that  the  nation 
would  not  endure  for  twenty  four  hours 
the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of  such 
scenes  as  I  have  described  ? 

Altered  circumstances,  irrespectively 
of  the  promptings  of  rectitude,  have 
necessitated  an  entire  change  in  the 
principles  as  well  as  in  the  details  of 
administration  by  which  the  old  pri- 
vate soldier  was  governed.  Civilians 
are  aware  of  a  general  improvement 
herein,  but  are  unacquainted  with  its 
magnitude  and  with  the  full  extent  of 
its  success.  In  order  that  we  may  esti- 
mate the  present  day  contrast^  let  us  in 
imagination  make  a  tour  through  bar- 
racks as  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 
The  rooms  are  so  crowded,  and  the  air  is 
so  vitiated^  that  we  might  expect  a  can- 
dle to  be  extinguished  by  the  excess  of 
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carbonic  acid  gas.  In  1855  the  newly 
constructed  Aldershot  huts  were  calcu- 
lated to  acconimodate  twenty -four  men 
each  ;  in  188i  fourteen  was  held  the 
limit  of  a  wholesome  number.  Com- 
manding officers  would  have  been  in- 
dignant were  the  ugliness  of  the  white- 
washed walla  violated  by  a  single  print, 
photograph,  looking-glass,  or  other  ele 
mentary  ornament  fixed  about  the  bed- 
heads. The  very  cleanliness  of  the 
floors  is  disagreeable,  because  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  dank  clamminess  of 
incessant  slushing  and  the  grittiness  of 
thickly  strewn  sand.  The  allowance 
of  fuel  is  scanty,  and  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  afternoon  is  the  bitter  cold 
of  austere  winter  slightly  relieved  by  a 
few  embers  smoking  in  the  huge  coffin- 
shaped  grate,  which  bears  on  its  iron- 
work the  cipher  of  George  III.  The 
soldier's  personal  possessions  are  limit- 
ed by  regulation  to  a  scantiness  which 
involves  his  great  discomfort.  No  mat- 
ter how  wide  the  spare  space  unoccu- 
pied and  available,  official  rules,  which 
every  pedant  can  obey,  but  which  the 
wise  man  uses  his  discretion  to  relax, 
restrict  the  articles  piled  in  pernicketty 
symmetry  over  the  grating  at  the  head 
of  his  bed  to  the  regulated  kit.  "  Trois 
aiguilles  au  lieu  de  deux!  Voyez  conime 
on  surcharge  le  soldat,"  as  the  French 
caricaturist  makes  the  inspecting  offi- 
cer exclaim.  The  orderly  officer  who 
rigidly  followed  the  prescriptions  of  his 
colonel  would  unrelentingly  banish  an 
extra  pair  of  boots  or  au  additional  box 
of  blacking  ;  and  the  foolish  odds  and 
ends  of  possession  which  represent 
kindly  associations  must  be  stuffed  any- 
how into  the  secret  recesses  of  a  small 
squad-bag.  By  the  way,  sometimes  the 
nature  oi  these  mementoes  illustrates 
the  curious  lines  on  which  the  senti- 
ment of  the  private  soldier  runs.  Dur- 
ing the  expedition  of  1802  to  Canada, 
on  the  occurrence  of  what  was  called 
the  '*  Trent  incident,"  my  battery, 
after  twenty  days'  stormy  voyage  from 
England,  followed  by  the  toil  and  pri- 
vation of  long  sleigh-marches,  wtien 
baggage  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  ounce,  reached  its  remote  des- 
tination at  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
There  we  found  that  one  of  our  rugged 
old  soldiers  had  managed  to  convey  se- 
cretly with  his  scauty  kit  some  pounds' 


weight  of  iron  fragments— bits  of  shell 
which  he  had  collected  at  home  during 
practice  eighteen  months  previously, 
and  to  which  he  clung  with  the  same 
sentimental  affection  as  that  with  which 
a  lover  regards  a  lock  of  his  mistress' 
hair. 

Should  a  chance  and  infrequent  re- 
quirement of  duty  bring  us  into  the 
men's  barrack-rooms  at  about  8.30 
P.M.,  we  no  longer  discern  the  features 
of  squalid  discomfort,  because  we  no 
longer  discern  anything  at  all.  The 
large,  cellar-like  space  is  in  dreary  dark- 
ness, save  for  the  feeble  twinkling  of  a 
couple  of  guttering,  spluttering,  Gov- 
ernment dips,  which  just  serve  to  reveal 
the  ghost-like  forms  of  a  few  defaulters 
confined  to  batracks  and  debarred  from 
resort  to  the  public  house.  And  the 
night  season  !  My  most  vivid  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  was  on  occasions 
during  a  New  Brunswick  winter,  when 
exceptional  circumstances  bad  entailed 
on  me  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  by  per- 
sonal  inspection,  at  a  late  hour,  that 
the  men  were  in  quarters.  Accom- 
panied by  the  sergeant-major  and  by 
the  battery  orderly  carrying  a  dimly 
burning  lantern,  I  recoiled  on  first  en- 
try owing  to  the  very  atmosphere, 
stifling  hot  through  the  glowing  stoves, 
steaming  with  the  moisture  from  snow, 
sodden  clothes,  and  fetid  with  the 
breath  of  forty  or  fifty  individuals. 
A  few,  loath  to  resort  to  recumbent  re- 
pose under  such  circumstances,  had 
propped  themselves,  dozing  and  un- 
dressed, against  angles  and  corners  ; 
but  the  majority,  strewn  about  the 
floor— shapeless  forms  swathed  in  gray 
rugs — only  revealed  to  me  their  human 
identity  as  I  stumbled  about  this  Ere- 
bus-and-Terror  lazar  by  the  stertorous 
breathings  of  intemperance,  by  a  curse 
of  vexation  at  being  awakened,  or  a 
groan  of  weariness  at  being  hustled. 

To  resume  our  daylight  survey  of  the 
barrack-room  as  it  was.  Repugnance 
reaches  its  climax  when  we  investigate 
yon  corner,  imperfectly  screened  off  by 
two  or  three  hanging  barrack-rugs. 
Here  is  the  married  soldier's  domicile, 
or  rather  his  lair.  Here  the  wife, 
whether  a  girl  fresh  from  the  country 
or  on  au  old  campaigner  versed  in  bag- . 
gage- wagon  experience,  lives  her  domes- 
tic life.     Here,  in  the  incessant  pria* 
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ence  of  about  twenty  bachelors,  some 
of  whom  are  rough  young  scamps  free 
in  coarse  behavior,  unmeasured  in  vi- 
cious language,  the  married  couple, 
perhaps  with  a  babv,  pass  their  days 
and  their  nights  in  shameful  publicity. 
Here —  No  ;  we  forbear  from  further 
details.  The  subject  may  be  likened 
to  a  heap  of  garbage — too  noisome  to 
be  approached  and  too  filthy  to  be 
stirred.  '*  Were  such  things  here  as 
we  do  speak  about  ?"  Did  the  English 
public  acquiesce  in  such  an  outrage 
within  so  recent  a  period  as  less  than 
thirty-five  years  back  ? 

**  After  all,"  it  might  have  been 
nrgedy  '*  displeasing  as  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  barrack-rooms,  the  soldier 
passes  therein  but  a  small  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Let  us  visit  the 
canteen,  the  coifce-shop,  the  reading 
and  recreation  rooms."  You  cannot, 
for  the  incontestable  reason  that  they 
do  not  exist — at  all  events  in  their  pres- 
ent sense ;  they  have  been  scarcely 
dreamed  of,  and  if  suggested  would  be 
scouted  and  flouted  as  reforms  which  are 
"  unnecessary  and  therefore  mischiey- 
ous."  The  old  so-called  canteen  was 
little  better  than  an  inferior  pot-house 
within  barrack  precincts.  A  few,  a 
Tery  few,  thoughtful  progressionists, 
restless  with  a  longing  to  render  their 
men  better  and  happier,  had,  it  is  true, 
made  tentative  efforts  to  set  iiside  some 
small  corners  where  the  private  soldier 
could  read  the  newspaper  in  tolerable 
comfort,  or  write  a  letter  in  fair 
quietude.  But  they  were  held  med- 
dlesome visionaries.  An  officer's  duties 
did  not  then  comprise  the  furtherance 
of  bis  men's  happiness.  If  the  regi- 
ment as  a  whole  were  well  drilled,  well 
disciplined,  and  well  dressed  on  parade, 
the  required  maximum  of  excellence 
had  been  attained. 

From  lodging  let  us  turn  to  food, 
which  was  much  on  a  par.  For  break- 
fast, a  brew  concocted  out  of  coarse 
black  colfee,  stewed  in  camp- kettles, 
with  milk  and  sugar  tossed  m  whole- 
sale, and  then  ladled  out  into  basins. 
It  does  not  sound  nice,  but  it  was  more 
comforting  and  substantial  than  the 
description  would  warrant,  as  I  have 
often  found  when  striking  camp  at  5.30 
A.M.,  preparatory  to  an  early  march.  It 
was  supplemented  solely  by  a  piece  of 


dry  bread,  if  the  individual  had  reserved 
some  portion  of  the  previous  day*s  loaf. 
For  dinner,  commissariat  beef  or  mut- 
ton— plain  boiled,  never  roasted  or 
stewed — and  potatoes.  This  meal  did 
not  vary  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  and  apart  from  its  monot- 
ony, lumps  of  bone,  to  which  adhered 
fragments  of  coarse  flesh,  swimming  in 
a  flood  of  greasy  water,  certainly  would 
not  appeal  to  **  those  who  live  to  eat," 
and  could  barely  be  faced  by**  those 
who  eat  to  live.*'  I  may  add  that  the 
food  was  of  leather  toughness  ;  but  this 
constituted  no  drawback  to  the  sol- 
diers. They  were  even  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  tender  meat,  on  the  ground 
that  **  thev  could  not  feel  it  between 
their  teeth."  The  enjoyment  of  the 
meal  was,  however,  concentrated  on  the 
daily  pint  of  porter  per  man,  defrayed 
by  each  individual  whether  he  were  a 
habitual  soaker  or  a  total  abstainer. 
The  strong,  dark  liquor  was  reveren- 
tially brought  in  in  a  large  tin  pail  ; 
sometimes  it  received  a  coat  of  pepper 
to  give  it  a  further  body,  and  sometimes 
it  semi-simmered  onastove  to  elicit  its 
further  flavor.  It  was  solemnly  ladled 
out,  with  the  careful  adjustment  duo 
to  the  precious  fluid,  after  the  eating 
process  had  been  completed  ;  for  one 
of  the  trivial  peculiarities  of  the  soldier 
is  that  he  never  drinks  during  dinner, 
but  prefers  to  accumulate  an  enjoyable 
thirst  for  the  conclusion. 

The  tea-meal  resembled  breakfast, 
except  that  instead  of  coffee,  large  bit- 
ter leaves  were  stewed  in  the  camp-ket- 
tles, released  from  their  functions  of 
boiling  meat  and  potatoes.  But  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  this  meal 
was  a  startling  innovation.  Formerly 
the  men  had  tided  over  as  best  they 
might  the  fasting  gap  between  1  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.  the  next  day  ;  or,  when 
they  could  afford  the  outlay,  by  means 
of  quarts  of  beer  or  noggins  of  gin. 
Colonel,  afterward  General  Sir  Will- 
iam, Knolljs,  when  in  command  of  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards*  in  1848,  was  the 
first  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  third 
meal,  and  the  fame  of  its  success  was 
such  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  army  generally.     One 

*  Now  designated  the  Scots  Goards. 
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of  the  members,  the  late  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  told  me  that  a  certain  witness 
from  the  Household  Cavalry  answered 
questions  on  the  subject  with  great  in- 
difference. **  Tea-meal,  sir,  yes  ;  I 
should  have  no  particular  objection  to 
a  tea-meal."  But  when  it  was  further 
explained  to  him  that  this  provision 
would  involve  a  f/actional  deduction 
from  his  pay,  he  bristled  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Pay  for  it  I  No,  sir.  A  Life- 
Cxuardsman  must  be  a  precious  ugly  fel- 
low if  the  servant-gals  will  not  give  him 
his  tea  for  nothing.''  In  those  days 
the  private  soldier  would  often  bare 
felt  extenuated  with  hunger  but  for 
vicarious  generosity  ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered there  was  no  retail  then  of  food 
in  barracks  at  cost  price,  and  the  slen- 
der balance  of  his  pay,  perhaps  averag- 
ing 2id,  per  diem,  was  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  buy  provisions  outside. 
This  feature  leads  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  pay  and  clothing. 

Formerly  even  the  most  economical 
and  steady  found  that  to  keep  clear  of 
debt  involved  a  hard  and  constant 
struggle.  His  meat-ration  was  not 
then,  as  now,  free  ;  his  unsuitable,  his 
almost  grotesque  equipment,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  unnecessary  '*  necessa- 
ries," and,  above  all,  the  stoppages  for 
articles  which  are  now  issued  at  Gov- 
ernment cost,  subjected  him  to  inces- 
sant deductions.  The  very  careful  re- 
served a  decent  kit  for  inspection,  and 
clothed  themselves  in  clouts  whenever 
possible.  **  Really,  Driver  Wade,  your 
forage-cap  is  too  bad  for  anything  ;  you 
must  get  another,"  I  once  remonstrated 
with  an  old  soldier  ;  and  he  replied  with 
as  much  astonished  indignation  as  was 
consistent  with  respect,  '*  Too  bad,  sir  I 
You're  the  very  fust  officer  Pve  heard 
say  so.  Why,  I  had  that  cap  in  the 
Crimea,  and  I've  shown  kit  with  it 
nigh  upon  eight  years." 

In  the  daily  routine  of  duty  compara- 
tively little  alteration  has  taken  place. 
Drill  must  ever  hold  the  foremost 
place  ;  but  it  used  to  be  complicated, 
dull,  and  senseless,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  interest,  intelligence,  and  util- 
ity. Marching  past  m  slow  time,  which 
always  possesses  an  element  of  the  gro- 
tesque, was  considered  the  surest  guar- 
antee for  steadiness  in  action  ;  battalion 
and  company  movements  were  charac- 


terized by  the  oddest  combination  of 
intricacy  and  uselessncss  ;  sleight-of- 
hand  feats,  acquired  only  after  months' 
])ractice,  were  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  manual  exercise  ; 
and  twenty-five  motions  were  enforced 
in  the  **  platoon"  ere  the  soldier  was 
permitted  to  fire  off  his  musket.  There 
was  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  in  fatigues  ;  the  same  recourse 
was  had  to  the  united  services  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  a  driver,  a  pair 
of  horses,  a  large  ponderous  cart,  and 
a  working- party  of  four  men,  in  order 
to  remove  a  small  heap  of  dirt  which 
could  be  easily  wheeled  away  by  a  boy 
with  a  barrow.  Offences  and  punish- 
ments have  varied  but  little  in  their 
nature  ;  but  the  former  were  more  ag- 
gravated in  degree,  and  the  latter  were 
more  frequently  referred  to  courts-mar- 
tial, whose  awards  were  of  startling  se- 
verity. The  provision  of  amusements 
for  the  privates,  such  as  cricket  and 
football,  rarely  enlisted  the  solicitude 
of  the  officers  ;  and  the  soldier,  when 
off  duty,  finding  at  hand  no  particular 
occupation  which  was  harmless,  was 
indirectly  driven  to  that  which  was 
vicious.  He  therefore  frequently  be- 
took himself  to  the  ''free-and-easy" 
entertainments  of  robber  publicans, 
whose  gratis  provision  of  stupid  and 
coarse  fun  was  recouped  by  heavy  ex- 
penditure in  drink  ;  or  to  some  even 
more  disreputable  resort.  The  pleas- 
ure of  gardening  was  cold-shouldered  ; 
for  gardens  are  inevitably  attended  with 
weeds,  and  weeds  refuse  to  grow  sym- 
metrically, so  a  casual  blade  of  grass 
was  expelled  as  an  irregular  intruder. 
In  1861  I  furtively  pottered  with  a  few 
mignonette  seeds  along  the  outside  edg- 
ing of  my  hut,  and  was  immediately 
called  to  order  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter General's  department  fulminating 
through  my  colonel.  That  fine  old  hero 
of  Meanee  and  Inkerman,  Sir  John 
Pennefather,  never  relaxed  his  efforts 
to  preserve  the  parade-plains  in  the 
Aldershot  camp  in  their  spotless  sand- 
and-gravel  dreariness  ;  and  when  his 
successor,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  suffered 
some  vagrant  heather  to  obtrude  their 
purple  blossoms,  poor  Sir  John  figura- 
tively wept  at  the  desecration.  **  The 
sight  quite  pains  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
piteous  tones  and  with  averted  eyes. 
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The  old  system  of  military  adminis- 
tratioD  has  been  cast  out,  never  to  be 
recalled,  by  the  same  inexorable  law  of 
altered  circumstances  which  has  swept 
away  stage- coachei^,  flint-locks,  and  the 
obligations  of  passive  obedience  to  sov- 
ereigns, however  infamous.  Pari  passu, 
the  race  of  the  typical  old  soldier  has 
become  extinct,  never  to  be  revived. 

'*  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind. 
And  to  his  virtnes  very  kind." 

But  we  need  by  no  means 

"  Pat  a  padlock  on  oar  mind/' 

for  if  we  must  assign  to  him  some  char- 
acteristics which  were  evil,  we  must 
also  concede  to  him  many  features  so 
transcendentally  illustrious  that  by 
their  influence  lie  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulties, endured  the  privations,  and 
achieved  the  feats  of  arms  so  vividly 
narrated  by  the  English  Thucjdides, 
Sir  William  Napier.  Perhaps  his  most 
valuable  virtue  was  the  sacred  light  in 
which  he  regarded  his  superiors — the 
facility  with  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  be  checked  by  a 
reprimand,  or,  if  need  be,  humbled  by 
a  sarcasm.  Ue  little  cared  if  his  offi- 
cer were  a  fool,  provided  he  was  not  a 
cur  ;  or  an  ignoramus,  provided  he  was 
not  a  cad.  With  singular  intuition, 
the  private  soldier  quickly  discovered 
if  his  officer  were  '^  hairy  about  the 
heels,"  and  a  /*  ranker*'  was  his  abhor- 
rence. A  worthy  old  captain,  who  had 
served  throughout  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned grades,  once  confessed  to  me  : 
^'  Notwithstanding  all  my  service  and 
experience,  I  never  can  get  the  men  to 
carry  out  my  orders  with  the  same 
cheerful,  nnqnestioning  promptitude 
with  which  they  obey  the  instructions 
of  an  ignorant  boy-ensign  fresh  from  a 
public  school."  The  figurative  halo 
about  the  officers'  heads  was  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  details.  The  old  soldier 
was  more  than  usually  obedient  to  them 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  careful  of 
them  in  moments  of  danger  ;  he  was 
solicitous  for  their  comfort,  and  vexed, 
as  It  were,  if  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
profession  they  were  called  on  to  en- 
counter privations  or  to  perform  func- 
tions usually  outside  the  scope  of  a  gen- 
tleman's  experience.  He  even  fitted  his 
language  to  their  presence.  '^  Hush-h-h  I 


there  is  the  officer,"  was  often  the  sig- 
nal for  the  suppression  of  an  eloquent 
flow  of  Billingsgate. 

Again,  the  old  soldier,  notwithstand- 
ing his  habitual  excess  in  drinking,  en- 
countered toil  and  hardship  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor,  and  with  undaunted 
readiness,  solaced  only  with  a  smoth- 
ered erowl,  of  which  the  wise  officer 
took  Tittle  heed  unless  it  rose  to  the 
proportions  of  a  roar.  In  February, 
1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  ex- 
pedition, my  field- battery,  with  its 
guns  and  equipment,  was  conveyed 
about  350  miles  across  the  snow-  and 
ice-bound  country  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  labor  was  most  severe  and 
tedious,  and  the  cold  was  intense,  to  a 
degree  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
winter  in  those  regions.  The  ther- 
mometer sometimes  marked  b)i°  Fahren- 
heit of  frost,  and  the  wind,  driving  the 
snow-dust  against  our  faces,  produced 
a  violent  smarting,  which  was  occasion- 
ally followed  by  the  first  stages  of 
severe  frost-bite.  The  sleigh-horses 
dragged  their  heavy  loads  at  an  aver- 
age rate  little  exceeaing  a  slow  jog,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  would  drop  dead 
on  the  march,  through  exhaustion  and 
the  weather.  The  men,  huddled  eight 
in  a  sleiffh  from  7  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
were  unable  to  restore  circulation  by 
getting  out  to  walk,  and  at  the  mid- 
day halt  in  the  open  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  rations  in  their  haver- 
sacks were  not  merely  frozen,  accord- 
ing to  our  English  experience,  but 
hardened  into  such  stony  fragments  as 
to  be  uneatable  until  thawed.  These 
hardships  were  endured  for  several  days 
with  the  most  cheerful  patience,  un- 
checkered  by  a  murmur.  At  last  ar- 
rangements were  concerted  whereby  at 
a  halting-place  a  large  bowl  of  strong, 
steaming  hot  coffee  was  served  out  to 
each  traveller  gratuitously.  When  I 
attended  its  issue  I  expected  to  find  the 
men  beaming  at  the  unexpected  com- 
fort, instead  of  which  it  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  perverse  grumbling 
in  which  the  good  old  soldier  used  to 
delight.  Sour  discontent  was  the  per- 
vading expression  of  their  counte- 
nances. '^  Any  complaints?"  was  my 
routine  query.  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  an 
old  gunner,  spokesman  for  the  smoth- 
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ered  wrath  of  his  comrades  ;  *^  this  here 
coffee  ain't  got  enough  sugar  in  it. 
'Tain't  fit  to  drink." 

It  was  formerly  the  unworthy  cus- 
tom to  speak  of  soldiers  as  altogether 
destitute  of  the  finer  moral  principles 
of  honor.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  stupid  calumny.  Their  code  was 
anomalous,  but  it  was  sharply  defined 
and  rigidly  enforced.  Some  offences 
entailing  heavy  punishments  were 
**  white,"  quite  white,  and  were  light- 
ly considered.  Such  was  drunkenness, 
making  away  with  kit,  and  absence 
without  leave.  Others  were  abhorred 
as  *'  black,"  such  as  theft  from  a  com- 
rade, or  outrage  against  a  popular  ser- 
geant. Many  years  ago  I  was  endeav- 
oring to  hearten-up  'a  non  commis- 
sioned officer  who  considered — not 
without  a  show  of  reason — that  he 
had  been  unjustly  treated  in  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  himself.  My 
X  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  gave 
me  pretty  clearly  to  understand  that  if 
he  could  not  obtain  redress  he  should 
desert  **  Oh  no,  you  won't,"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  you  are  much  too  honor- 
able a  fellow  to  hare  recourse  to  such  a 
dirty  proceeding."  Before  I  dismissed 
him  I  devised  an  excuse  for  committing 
to  his  custody  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  convinced  that  he  would  not 
leave  me  in  the  lurch  by  bolting.  My 
confidence  in  him  was  fully  justified  by 
the  success  of  my  expedient. 

**  Black"  offences  were  sometimes 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  VehmgericM,  or 
barrack-room  court-martial  composed 
of  old  soldiers,  which  awarded  a  hearty 
thrashing  to  the  offender.  Although 
the  officers  were  aware  of  this  irregular 
institution,  they  ignored  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  often  more  advantageous  to 
leave  certain  crimes  to  be  adjudicated 
by  the  culprit's  comrades  than  by  his 
colonel.  '*  Cannot  the  barrack-room 
deal  with  that  unworthy  soldier?"  was 
mjrcomparatively  recent,  significant  in- 
quiry of  my  sergeant-major,  who  an- 
swered with  a  smile,  equally  meaning, 
'*  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,  but  we 
cannot  do  that  now— we  dare  not.  I 
wish  we  dared.  The  offender  would 
not  improbably  get  the  case  into  the 
papers,  or  bruited  otherwise  abroad,  and 
you  would  be  forced  to  notice  its  illegal- 


Although  I  have  laid  stress  on  the 
array  of  military  virtues  formerly  ex- 
tant, it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  impossible 
— though  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
— to  convince  the  civilian  reader  that 
the  new  pattern  is,  on  the  whole,  supe- 
rior to  tiie  old,  and  that  the  1805  sol- 
dier is  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  than  his  predecessor. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  visitor 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
the  reader  has  been  slumbering  for  a 
generation  in  Washington  Irving's 
'*  Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  that,  starting 
awake,  he  makes  with  us  a  second  tour 
of  inspection  through  the  barracks. 
The  innate  bareness  and  uniformity  of 
the  men's  rooms  are  now  wonderfully 
toned  down  by  the  admission  of  numer- 
ous touches  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
The  unwritten  law  is  that  officers 
ignore  the  exercise  of  minor  decora- 
tions, provided  strict  neatness  is  pre- 
served. The  whitewashed  walls  around 
each  man's  space  are  relieved  with 
prints,  photographs,  small  mirrors, 
etc.  ;  while  **l)umb  Chummy's"  allot- 
ment— I.e.,  the  corners  claimed  by  the 
oldest  soldiers — may  be  almost  called 
bright  and  snug.  Of  course,  the  mar- 
ried couple's  former  partition  has  been 
entirely  swept  away.  The  rooms  are 
far  less  crowded  ;  the  shelves  are  filled 
with  kit  without  restriction  of  quan- 
tity, but  with  the  old  enforcement  of 
orderly  arrangement,  and  each  soldier 
may  keep  his  private  penates-trcasures 
in  a  lock-up  box  made  after  a  uniform 
pattern  and  stowed  away  under  his  bed. 
The  floors — from  which  sand  has  been 
banished — are  only  subjected  to  slush- 
ing once  a-week,  and  chiefly  owe  their 
cleanliness  to  dry  rubbing.  Finally, 
thanks  to  extra  supplies  of  coal  and  to 
three  or  four  serviceable  lamps — often 
provided  out  of  canteen  credits — the 
men  can  spend  their  evenings  by  the 
barrack-room  fire  in  reasonable  com- 
fort. 

Improvement  in  food  has  kept  pace 
with  improvement  in  quarters,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  especially  bar- 
rack-feeding has  made  brilliant  strides. 
Dishes  of  meat  are  supplied  for  break- 
fast ;  roasts,  stews,  curries,  pies,  and 
puddings  for  dinner  ;  and  even  the  de- 
spised tea-meal  is  generally  supplement- 
ed by  some  appetizing  article  of  diet. 
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In  fact,  the  former  sordid,  insufficient 
repasts  have  been  replaced  not  only  by 
an  abundance  bnt  by  such  a  variety  of 
savory  food  that  the  soldier  who  still 
complains  of  hunger  must  be  either  a 
fool  or  a  glutton.  He  can  even  obtain 
delicacies  at  the  coffee-shop  at  an  easy 
cost,  which  his  augmented  resources — 
of  which  more  anon — fully  allow  him 
to  meet.  This  amelioration  has  been 
effected  almost  in  defiance  of  the  indi- 
vidual benefited,  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  private  soldier  are  such  that  he  has 
an  ungracious  tendency  to  reject  sug- 
gested comforts — they  must  be  thrust 
down  his  throat.  Once,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  indignant  at  the  wholesale 
waste  of  excellent  soup-bones,  I  or- 
dered the  master-cook  to  ensure,  under 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  that  large  cal- 
drons filled  with  the  otherwise  unutil- 
ized materials  should  be  kept  simmer- 
ing for  my  inspection  three  times 
a-week.  To  this  he  was  to  add  pea- 
meal,  seasoning,  etc.,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  pence  not  charged  to  the  men  ; 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  obedience  ho  was 
habitually  to  send  in  to  my  orderly 
room,  just  before  the  men's  dinners,  a 
specimen  of  his  brew.  Respectful  re- 
monstrances from  cooks  and  sergeants, 
to  which  I  blandly  replied,  **  Yes,  I 
understand  3'our  objections  ;  but — tho 
soup  shall  be  made.''  I  found  it — oh, 
so  good — on  a  cold  day  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  a  hot  meal.  After  a  week's 
trial,  spokesmen  from  the  messes  ad- 
dressed to  me  further  and  urgent  com- 
plaints, always  with  the  utmost  respect. 
*' We  don't  like  this  here  soup,  sir; 
nasty,  thick,  greasy,  poor  stuff,  with 
pothing  to  feel  between  the  teeth,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  it  on  the  table." 
'*  But  you  do  not  pay  one  farthing  for 
it,"  I  pointed  out  to  the  malcontents. 
**  You  need  not  consume  this  gratui- 
tous food  if  you  do  not  like  it,  and  you 
are  not  deprived  of  one  ounce  of  your 
ration  meat.  My  instructions  must  be 
carried  out,  and  kettles  of  soup  must  be 
placed  in  the  rooms  until  further  or- 
ders." They  retired  silenced  but  uncon- 
vinced. About  three  weeks  later  I  as- 
certained the  further  development  of 
my  innovation.  For  a  few  days  the 
soup  had  continued  to  be  eyed  with 
anger  ;  and,  untasted,  to  be  relegated 
to  the  gutter.     Then  by  degrees  one  or 


two  of  the  men  thought  they  might  as 
well  swallow  a  little  of  the  savory  food  ; 
their  example  was  soon  followed,  and 
finally  it  was  generally  hailed  as  a  de- 
licious addition  to  their  meal. 

Similar  reasoning  has  applied  to  the 
introduction  of  reading-rooms,  coffee- 
shops,  and  the  resources  of  amusement 
or  intellectual  occupation.  In  1860 
they  were  considered  outside  the  scope 
of  a  colonel's  duties,  and  as  somewhat 
tending  to  render  the  men  effeminate. 
In  1895  a  colonel  would  be  held  as  neg- 
lecting his  duty  were  he  to  omit  exer- 
cising extreme  solicitude  for  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  several  regi- 
mental institutions  which,  subject  to 
his  general  supervision,  are  managed 
by  committees  of  officers.  Cricket, 
football,  and  gardening  are  encouraged, 
but  are  attractive  to  the  minority  only  ; 
whereas  recreation -rooms  and  their  an- 
nexes are  eagerly  utilized  by  the  whole 
corps,  and  have  contributed  more  than 
any  other  feature  to  brighten  and  to 
civilize  the  whole  tenor  of  barrack  life. 
The  economy  of  their  expenditure  is  so 
admirable  that  a  civilian,  unacquainted 
with  the  cheapness  of  military  organi- 
zation, would  pronounce  it  Utopian  ; 
and  their  comforts  are  possibly  open  to 
tho  criticism  that  they  are  dangerously 
close  to  the  margin  of  inappropriate 
luxury.  "The  canteens  deserve  detailed 
attention,  especially  from  the  intem- 
perate advocates  of  temperance,  because 
their  disciplinary  rules  have  diminished 
drunkenness  and  have  dealt  with  the 
disasters  of  adulteration  of  liquor.  In 
addition,  by  the  sale  of  first-class  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  is  practicable  at 
retail  civilian  shops,  profits  are  accu- 
mulated, which  are  applied  to  purposes 
now  considered  imperative  for  the  sol- 
dier's welfare,  and  thus  save  the  con- 
tributions of  the  taxpayer.  The  devel- 
opment of  tho  system  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  some  elemen- 
tary principles  of  political  economy. 

About  1864  a  few  enterprising  com- 
manding officers,  working  simulta- 
neously but  without  concert,  entertained 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  can- 
teens of  the  period,  which  were  little 
better  than  second-class  drinking-bars 
in  disguise,  the  sale  at  regulated  prices 
of  a  few  articles  of  food  and  convenience 
in  daily  demand.     The  object  of  the 
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scheme  was  the  comfort  of  the  soldier 
and  his  protection  against  unfair  trades- 
men. It  was  hoped  that  it  would  pay 
its  own  way,  but  profit  was  not  expect- 
ed. To  the  surprise,  however,  of  the 
experimentalists,  profit  instantly  start- 
ed into  existence,  and  rapidly  increased 
to  such  a  high  figure  that  the  working, 
as  it  was  extended  and  improved,  as- 
sumed the  phase  of  small  co-operative 
stores,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  War 
Office.  Canteens  are  now  governed  by 
strict  official  regulations,  and  consti- 
tute unimportant  branch  of  regimental 
interior  economy.  In  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General's department  at  York,  the 
accounts  of  at  least  fifty  of  these  iusti- 
tutions  passed  through  my  hands,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  consisted  in  check- 
ing an  excess  over  the  authorized  bal- 
ance-credit of  £100.  Retail  prices  were 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  margin  ;  money 
was  liberally  awarded  to  libraries,  coffee- 
shops,  etc.  ;  special  grants  were  fre- 
quent ;  and  yet  commanding  officers 
were  sorely  perplexed  in  keeping  within 
the  regulated  limits  surplus  accumula- 
tions, which  representea  ready  money, 
Sood  value,  and  integrity,  versus  bad 
ebts,  adulteration,  and  fraud. 
As  regards  drill,  momentous  as  have 
been  the  alterations  in  the  principles 
of  modern  tactics,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  put  in  practice  are  not  mate- 
rially changed.  The  constant  exercise 
of  habituating  men  to  work  simul- 
taneously must«  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, inevitably  be  prolonged  and 
tedious  ;  neither  education  nor  intelli- 
gence will  materially  shorten  the  proc- 
ess of  acquiring  the  valuable  instinct 
whereby  soldiers,  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency when  there  is  no  time  to  think, 
intuitively  act,  in  obeying  the  words  of 
command,  without  thinking.  Only  we 
have  discarded  much  superfluity.  The 
shibboleth  jargon,  **  If  right  is  in  front, 
left  is  the  pivot,"  is  no  longer  a  postu- 
late required  for  the  solution  of  drill 
complications  which  are  useless  when 
solved.  Eifle  practice,  outpost  duties, 
and  exercises  between  two  opposing 
forces,  impart  some  interest  to  field 
manoeuvres  ;  and  shelter- trenches,  tent- 
pitching,  out-of-door  cooking,  and  the 
expedients  of  bivouac,  to  camps  of  in- 
struction. Here  1  may  appropriately 
allude  to  the  incessant  precautions  now 


adopted  to  ward  off  insanitary  effects 
from  the  soldier's  duties  and  exercises. 
Prior  to  an  early  march,  special  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  fortify  him  with  food  ; 
on  the  route  he  is  accompanied  by  am- 
bulances, stretchers,  and  water-carts  ; 
on  reaching  the  destination  every  offi- 
cer is  in  a  fuss  of  anxiety  until  **  the 
men  have  had  their  dinners.*'  Hot 
coffee  is  provided  for  night-duty  even 
in  barracks  ;  additional  blankets,  extra 
fuel,  and  tent-boards  are  issued  in  ad- 
verse weather  :  while  as  for  gutters, 
sinks,  and  smells,  they  are  honored 
with  unflagging  attention. 

An  improved  education  has  of  course 
materially  developed  the  intelligence  of 
the  1895  soldier,  while  the  national 
temperament  has  kept  him  free  from 
the  presumptuous  vivacity  of  French 
troops,  of  wiiich  their  countrymen  are 
so  proud.  In  the  Salle  des  Marechaux 
at  Versailles  is  an  immense  battle-piece, 
wherein  a  conscript  is  represented 
shouting  out  to  Napoleon  some  defect 
in  his  tactical  arrangements,  and  the 
descriptive  letterpress  accompanying 
the  picture  narrates  approvingly  how 
the  conscript  was  subsequently  reward- 
ed for  his  brilliant  acumen.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  young  private  yelling 
forth  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at  an  Alder- 
shot  field  day  that  he  had  better  send 
an  additional  battalion  to  reinforce  the 
*•  Hog's  Back." 

A  slight  increase  in  the  soldier's  pay, 
together  with  the  abolition  of  deduc- 
tions for  the  meat- ration  and  the  free 
issue  of  many  articles  of  kit,  have  com- 
bined to  place  at  his  disposal  an  amount 
of  pocket-money  which  many  a  gentle- 
man*s  schoolboy  son  would  think  lib- 
eral, and  every  laborer  would  consider 
luxurious.  He  is  now  paid  weekly  in- 
stead of  daily,  and  his  possession  of  a 
larger  lump  sum,  instead  of  the  con- 
stant doling-out  of  miserable  pennies, 
makes  him  think  twice  ere  he  fritters 
it  away  at  a  pot-house.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  a  commanding 
officer  is  allowed  discretion  to  revert  to 
the  old  system,  and  the  exercise  of  this 
power  once  revealed  to  me  some  curious 
features  of  the  soldier's  disposition. 
Owing  to  a  sudden  and  serious  outbreak 
of  drunkenness,  I  gave  instructions 
that  the  modicum  of  pay  should  be  is- 
sued every  twenty-four  hours  to  a  por- 
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tion  of  my  command.  The  men  hated 
this  frequency,  and  in  order  to  display 
their  annoyance  a  few  malcontents 
combined  to  *'  cat  off  their  nose  to  spite 
their  face,"  and  to  destroy  some  hot- 
water  apparatus  which  I  had  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  those  returning  from 
Ifave. 

Among  the  former  requirements  of 
a  soIdier^s  duty,  the  alleviation  of  one 
special  evil  has  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  general  health  of  our 
troops.  Guards,  with  their  attendant 
stress  of  night-work,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Formerly,  whenever 
an  excuse  could  be  devised  for  posting 
a  sentry,  whether  to  safeguard  a  patch 
of  grass  which  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  being  trodden  on,  or  to  watch 
over  a  locked- up  store,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  stores,  there  a  relief  of  three 
men  was  told  off.  The  statements  con- 
nected with  this  point  made  to  me  by 
discharged  old  soldiers  may  be  thought 
worth  attention.  **  Though  I  am  only 
forty-five  years  old,  sir,  I  am  a  broken- 
down  old  man  compared  with  civilians 
of  the  same  age.  Drink,  you  will  say, 
and  tropical  service.  I  know  that  hurt 
our  constitutions  badly,  but  our  night- 
work  did  us  no  less  harm.  It  was  not 
only  short  sleep  every  fourth  or  fifth 
night  for  years,  it  was  the  contrast  of 
turning  out  from  the  hot  guard  room 
in  trying  weather  for  *  sentry-go.'  Ex- 
hausted with  pacing  up  and  down  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  soaked  .to  the  skin, 
chilled  to  the  marrow — no  hot  coffee  at 
relief  as  now — we  laid  ourselves  down 
in  our  sodden  clothes  before  the  fire, 
and  slept  in  our  own  steam.  It  often 
happened  that  in  the  morning  we  ftlt 
precious  bad,  and  though  of  course  we 
kept  out  of  hospital  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  trial  constantly  repeated  showed 
mischief  at  last,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
various  maladies,  and  impaired  our 
health  for  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

In  18G7,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  when 
commanding  at  Aldershot,  began  to  at- 
tack the  evil.  **  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  services,  day  and  night,  of  1095 
men,  reckoning  the  entire  year — i.e.,  a 
relief  of  three  for  365  days — solely  in 
presenting  arms  to  me  when  I  mount 
and  dismount  at  my  office.  Abolish 
the  post."  Brigadiers  could  not  do  less 
than    dispense     with     similar    pomp. 


Minor  officers  felt  constrained  to  follow 
suit,  although  some  dignitaries,  whose 
pretensions  were  high  and  whose  status 
was  low,  resented  being  shorn  of  their 
honors.  The  Government  Golcondas 
of  wealth  were  not  looted,  and  the  re- 
form was  imitated  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
universal  curtailment  of  a  senseless  dis- 
play which  had  been  attended  with 
grievously  pernicious  consequences. 

Officers  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  studying  the  disposition  and  the  pro- 
clivities of  the  private  soldier,  well 
know  that  whatever  the  attractions  pro- 
vided for  him  in  barracks,  a  gap  at 
times  exists  which  imperatively  de- 
mands to  be  filled  up.  He  longs  to  get 
away  from  barracks  after  his  day's  work 
is  over.  His  process  of  preening  his 
feathers  for  the  occasion  is  curious. 
He  splutters  and  splashes  in  a  pail  of 
soapy  water  ;  oils  his  head  until  it  is 
as  smooth  as  that  of  a  seal  :  adjusts  his 
forage-cap  with  a  jaunty  cock  ;  takes 
down  a  cane  ;  sticks  a  pipe  into  his 
mouth  ;  and  by  means  of  a  hand-mir- 
ror critically  scrutinizes  the  general 
effect.  Coat,  trousers,  belts,  etc.,  are 
obvious  matters  which  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Now,  where  shall  he  be- 
take himself?  He  has  had  enough  of 
the  regimental  library  and  recreation- 
rooms.  If  he  be  a  sensible,  well-dis- 
posed young  follow,  he  derives  no  pleas- 
ure in  bemusing  himself  at  a  tavern,  or 
in  participating  in  the  stupid  obsceni- 
ties of  a  music-saloon,  or  in  loafing 
about  the  streets  with  rowdy  night- 
birds.  Here  that  high  aspiration  which 
urges  some  men — and  more  women — 
to  render  their  fellow-creatures  happier 
and  better  has  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap, 
and  to  establish  Soldiers'  Institutes — a 
benefit  entirely  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers. Here  all  non-commissioned 
ranks  are  made  warmly  welcome,  and 
from  none  is  the  payment  of  a  penny 
demanded.  The  pleasant  apartments 
bear  just  sufficient  resemblance  to  bar- 
rack resorts  to  prevent  the  visitors  feel- 
ing like  fish  out  of  water,  and  just  suffi- 
cient distinction  to  supply  the  craving 
for  change,  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  an  element  of  civilian  home-life 
and  society.  As  in  recreation-rooms, 
books,  games,  and  refreshments  are 
available ;    but  far  more  value   is  at- 
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tached  to  music,  readings  aloud,  and 
facilities  for  writing  letters.  Above 
all,  if  he  chooses,  he  will  be  eagerly 
met  in  sympathizing  conversation  by 
ladies,  whom  he  will  especially  honor 
because  they  are  above  his  own  social 
class.  To  them  ho  will  often  confide 
his  trivial  perplexities  and  cares,  and 
from  them  he  will  respectfully  accept 
persuasions  to  the  strife  of  self-reform 
which  ho  would  contemn  from  that 
clerical  functionary  the  army  chaplain. 
Not  a  few  blackguards  who  have  come 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  to  scoflf  have  re- 
mained for  the  other  alternative.  In 
some  cases  the  soldier  may  be  accom- 
panied by  his  sister,  or  by  the  respect- 
able** girl  he  left  behind  him,*' who 
may  have  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
who  would  be  dazed  and  scared  in  a 
strange  garrison  town  were  no  haven  of 
refuge  available  for  her.  The  value  of 
these  institutions  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  latitude  conceded  with 
respect  to  leave.  Well-behaved  soldiers 
are  now  granted  standing  passes  to  re- 
main out  until  twelve  at  night,  and  the 
former  general  restrictions  have  been 
considerably  relaxed. 

I  am  aware  that  Soldiers'  Institutes 
— established  with  heavy  private  ex- 
penditure, and  with  still  more  valuable 
individual  toil—are  not  regarded  with 
universal  approval.  I  may  concede — 
though  but  for  argument's  sake — that 
their  supporters  are  not  free  from  a 
propensity  to  curse  divergent  theologi- 
cal opinions — that  their  bigotry  is  oc- 
casionally of  the  same  nature  which, 
mutatis  mutandis  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, actuated  the  Inquisition,  the 
Jacquerie,  and  the  anti-IIuguenots. 
But  ought  we  to  condemn  the  good 
fruit  because  of  the  nettle  at  the  stem 
of  the  tree  ?  I  challenge  every  impar- 
tial and  competent  officer  and  soldier 
to  deny  that  the  fruit  is  good,  that  on 
the  whole  the  effects  have  been  of  mo- 
mentous advantage  to  thousands— ay, 
I  mi^ht  say  to  tens  of  thousands,  were 
the  influences  of  Christianity  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  **  Church ianity." 

In  comparing  the  modern  with  the 
former  private  soldier,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted the  new  product  is  marked  by 
one  specially  grievous  defect,  the  con- 
verse of  which  specially  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  and  which  I  have  al- 


ready emphasized.  His  reverence  for 
his  officers  has  greatly  diminished  ;  his 
respect  for  their  intellectual  cultivation 
and  his  appreciation  of  their  superior- 
ity as  **  gentlemen"  have  become  much 
attenuated.  He  is  no  longer  proud  of 
their  professional  and  social  repute,  no 
longer  anxious  to  cover  from  t  he  ou  tside 
world  derelictions,  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  regiment,  which  even  wound- 
ed his  own  pride.  He  will  obey  offi- 
cers whom  he  dislikes  in  order  that  he 
may  avoid  the  penalties  of  disobedience, 
not  because  thev  are  invested  with  a 
sanctity  which  he  would  hate  to  see 
violated,  and  with  an  infallibility  akin 
to  the  confidence  which  bigots  enter- 
tain for  their  favorite  fetich.  I  may 
perhaps  better  illustrate  my  statement 
by  an  incident  which  came  within  my 
experience  about  four  years  ago  in  my 
capacity  of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  had 
had  occasion  to  order  the  performance 
of  some  very  laborious  armament  work, 
and  I  had  been  especially  careful  that 
the  duty  should  be  carried  out  in  a  lei- 
surely manner,  justified  by  the  semi- 
tropical  heat  of  the  station.  At  last, 
however,  an  unexpected  emergency 
arose — the  circumstances  of  which  1 
caused  to  be  made  known — rendering 
urgent  a  couple  of  hours  extra  **  fa- 
tigues" for  three  days.  The  morning 
after  I  had  issued  corresponding  in- 
structions, the  major  commanding  the 
battery  spoke  to  me  confidentially  to 
the  following  effect :  **  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  not  attribute  to  me  the  slightest 
backwardness  in  carrying  out  your  or- 
ders, and  that  you  will  not  suppose  that 
even  in  my  secret  mind  I  think  these 
extra  two  hours  the  least  unreasonable. 
If  you  adhere  to  your  instructions  I 
will  execute  them  with  the  utmost  loy- 
alty. But  will  you  permit  me  to  con- 
fide in  you  my  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sult ?  When  the  men  are  paraded  for 
work  they  will  hiss  me  from  the  ranks  ; 
the  occurrence  will  be  published  in 
broad  tjpe  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
shall  be  professionally  ruined."  **  Hiss 
on  parade  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  then  the 
interior  discipline  of  your  battery  is  not 
of  that  satisfactory  nature  which  I  had 
supposed. *'  '*  No,  sir  ;  in  this  possi- 
bility it  is  not  worse  than  every  other 
battery  and  regiment  in  the  service. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years — subse- 
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qnent  to  your  promotion  to  lieutenant- 
colonel — ^have  we  majors  fully  realized 
a  fact  which  was  not  in  existence  when 
you  held  a  similar  command.  An  or- 
der is  not  held  in  the  same  reverence 
by  the  present-day  rank-and-file.  The 
non-military  press  has  constituted  itself 
a  critic  adverse  to  a  discipline  which  it 
cannot  understand.  The  men  have  be- 
come perfectly  aware  of  their  own  pow- 
er. They  know  that  their  resistance 
will  be  bruited  abroad,  and  will  be  re- 
garded with  tacit  sympathy.  They 
consult  and  combine,  and  if  a  duty  is 
imposed  on  them  which  they  greatly 
dislike,  they  throw  duty  to  the  winds, 
and,  heedless  both  of  immediate  and 
ultimate  consequences,  they  retaliate  by 
some  public  outrage.  Look  at  the  les- 
sons we  learned  fiom  the  outbreak  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards.'*  To  render  my 
story  complete,  I  may  add  that  by  a 
diplomatic  readjustment  of  arrange- 
ments, I  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  discipline,  in  obviating  the 
hissing  on  parade,  and  in  saving  the 
interests  of  Major  X.  But  this  readi- 
ness to  ruin  an  oflQcer  generally  popu- 
lar would  have  been  incomprehensible 
to  the  private  soldier  of  former  days. 

To  sum  up  the  case.  Have  our  sol- 
diers increased  or  diminished  in  value 
during  the  past  thirty-five  years  ?  **  Un- 
questionably they  have  diminished," 
vehemently  asserts,  without  any  cor- 
roborative testimony,  ihe  veteran  offi- 
cer of  the  old  school  who,  replete  with 
many  military  virtues,  nevertheless 
sometimes  labors  under  the  infirmity 
of  an  inability  to  learn  anything  or  to 
foreet  anything.  **  Without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  they  have  greatly  increased,*' 
replies  the  modern  officer,  not  less 
versed  in  his  profession,  not  less  solici- 
tous for  its  welfare,  but  refusing  to 
ignore  the  evidence  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. '  I  admit  that  in  some  respects 
they  may  be  inferior,  taking  them  man 
for  man  ;  I  submit  that  they  are  supe- 
rior, taking  our  former  and  our  present 
army  en  masse  respectively.  To  the 
reproaches  of  isolated  cases  of  misbe- 
havior in  recent  days,  of  irregularities 
in  quarters,  and  of  shortcomings  in  the 
field,  it  must  be  answered,  Were  even 
our  best  troops  in  the  Peninsula  free 
from  frequent  flaws?  To  point  out 
their  weaknesses  is  not  to  undervalue 


their  fortitude  ;  and  if  we  allow  the 
brilliancy  of  their  exploits  to  obliterate 
its  shadows,  we  shall  be  dealing  unjust- 
ly toward  the  present  generation.  We 
may  attenuate  the  gravity  of  their 
flagitious  plunder  of  English  magazines 
at  Villafranca,  the  flight  of  English 
cavalry  at  Calcabellos,  the  violations  of 
discipline  between  Benevento  and  Co- 
rufia,  and  the  burlesque  incident  which 
so  enraged  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  a  whole  division,  during  its  lei- 
surely retreat  from  Burgos  in  1812,  in- 
dulged  in  a  skirmishing  battue  against 
wild  pigs.  We  maj  possibly  minimize 
the  justice  of  his  repeatedly  written 
statements  in  1810,  that  *'  the  conduct 
of  the  [English]  soldiers  is  infamous  ;*' 
but  can  we  forbear  glowing  with  shame 
and  shuddering  with  horror  at  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  paladins 
of  Talavera,  of  Albuera,  of  Salamanca, 
when  they  broke  loose  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  at  Badajos,  and  at  San  Sebastian  ? 
However,  no  one  but  a  fool  will  deny 
that  ,40,000  trained,  tested,  seasoned 
veterans  such  as  we  had  in  Spain  were 
worth  far  more  than  40,000  soldiers 
with  an  average  of,  say,  five  years'  ser- 
vice, such  as  we  could  produce  now. 
But  only  a  fool  will  insist  that  the  same 
number  of  1814  would  be  as  powerful 
as,  say,  100,000  younger  soldiers  of 
1895  backed  up  by  80,000  more  or  less 
mature  Reservists  ;  and  the  necessity 
that  we  must  have  permanently  at  our 
disposal  an  army  numerically  consider- 
ably stronger  than  eighty  years  ago  does 
not  admit  of  argument.  **  Multitudes 
of  men  do  not  make  a  force  ;  we  ought 
to  augment  our  standing  army,"  may 
be  the  reply.  No,  that  is  impracti- 
cable. The  country  will  not  endure  a 
material  addition  to  our  existing  huge 
estimates,  and  therefore  our  only  expe- 
dient is  to  train  an  increased  num- 
ber by  passing  them  more  rapidly 
through  the  ranks — to  form  soldiers, 
and  then  to  dismiss  them  until  wanted. 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  them 
when  you  do  want  them  ?"  retorted 
a  certain  authority  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting system.  *'  But  we  did  want 
them  during  the  Russian  scare,  and 
we  did  get  them,"  was  the  incontest- 
able repljr.  '*  Yes,  once  ;  they  won't 
come  again:  try' once  more."  "No, 
sir  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  demand  incessant 
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experiments.  You  test  a  Derby  colt 
on  a  single  preliminary  occasion,  you 
do  not  impair  his  prospects  by  repeated 
trials.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  the  same  Reserve  men  would 
be  subjected  to  the  same  stress  of  duty 
twice  over." 

After  all,  the  fact  that  our  soldiers 
have  increased  in  value  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  theory  that  such  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  wise  and  experi- 
enced men,  soldier  executives  as  well  as 
civilian  administrators,  have  for  thirty- 
five  years  pondered,  and  consulted,  and 
toiled,  and  spent  vast  sums  from  the 
State  with  the  approval  of  a  critical 
public,  to  no  purpose?  Doubtless  we 
have  not  obtained  the  full  worth  of  our 
money — an  expectation  which  is  cher- 
ished only  in  the  regions  of  Utopia  or 
in  the  resorts  of  horse-copers  ;  but  it  is 
as  certain  that  considerable  success  has 
been  achieved,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Christianity  has  tended  to  render  men 
more  unselfish,  more  virtuous,  more 
strenuous  to  do  their  duty.  The  mod- 
ern private  soldier  is  drawn  from  a  class 
distinctly  superior  to  that  which  fur- 
nished recruits  in  18U0  ;  he  is  some- 


what better  paid  and  clothed  ;  a  great 
deal  better  lodged  and  instructed ; 
incomparably  better  fed  and  cared  for 
in  every  professional,  social,  and  sana- 
tory detail.  Are  all  these  advantages 
to  be  estimated  as  naught?  If  so,  we 
must  face  the  paradox  that  good  is  evil. 
Can  it  be  disputed  that  he  must  needs 
be  better  as  a  man  ?  Dare  it  be  asserted 
that  he  is  therefore  worse  as  a  soldier? 
Impending  changes  in  our  army  de- 
partments are  opening  out  fresh  oppor- 
tunities for  persisting  in  improvements 
which  some  love  to  curse  only  because 
they  are  innovations.  Let  us  further 
them  by  hopefulness,  not  dwarf  them 
by  pessimism.  Let  us  be  encouraged 
by  a  justifiable  conviction  that  modern 
English  soldiers  could  and  would  ac- 
complish as  much  as — perhaps  even 
more  than — their  illustrious  forbears, 
and  that  when  emergencies  arise,  the 
promptings  of  duty,  tlie  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  the  features  of  national 
character  will  combine  with  their  high- 
er barrack  training  to  attain  results  as 
brilliant  as  those  achieved  by  the  Duke- 
of  VV^ellington  with  his  best  army  at 
Vittoria,  or  with  bis  worst  army  at 
Waterloo.  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BY   R.  SEYMOUR  LONG. 


It  is  often  alleged  against  the  advo- 
cates of  Socialism  that,  whether  their 
ideas  are  good  or  bad  in  themselves, 
they  are  open  to  one  fatal  objection — 
they  are  utterly  impracticable.  It  is, 
we  are  repeatedly  assured  in  the  most 
authoritative  tone,  merely  a  Utopian 
dream  to  imagine  that  any  State  could 
be  worked  for  a  single  day  on  Socialis- 
tic lines  while  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is.  Such  a  co-operative  com- 
monwealth as  Mr.  Bellamy  and  other 
writers  have  sketched  out  may,  we  are 
told,  be  a  very  pretty  imagination,  but 
bears  no  more  relation  to  the  actual 
realities  of  the  universe  than  the  ro- 
mances of  Jules  Verne. 

Positively  as  these  assertions  are 
made,  they  nevertheless  admit  of  con- 
siderable question  if  we  examine  them, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 


may  happen  in  the  future,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  has  actually  happened  in 
the  past.  Startling  as  the  athrmation 
may  appear  to  many  readers,  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that  there  did  exist  for 
several  centuries  a  community  which 
may  with  perfect  justice  be  described 
as  a  Socialist  State. 

Where,  many  will  ask,  was  so  strange 
a  phenomenon  to  be  found  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  in  Peru,  under  the  monarchy 
of  the  Incas. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was 
one  of  the  numerous  topics  said  long 
ago  by  Macaulay  to  be  familiar  to  very 
schoolboy.  Since  these  words  were 
written  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
an  American  historian,  quite  the  equal 
of  the  English  author  in  brilliancy, 
whose   writings   have  attained  almost 
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equal  popularity.  Most  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  perused  with  avidity 
the  fascinating  pages  of  Prescott  are 
probably  unacquainted  with  more  re- 
cent researches  and  controversies  on 
the  aboriginal  history  of  America. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
claim  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
to  the  title  of  civilized  at  all  has  been 
vehemently  questioned.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  entirely  to  discredit 
the  early  Spanish  accounts  of  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  have  sought  to 
reduce  the  Aztec  and  Inca  sovereigns 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  Indian  chiefs, 
and  tlieir  palaces  to  mere  wigwams. 
Such  views  are  merely  the  extrava- 
gances of  scepticism  ;  but  among  more 
sober-minded  and  philosophical  writers 
the  question  is  largely  one  of  terminol- 
ogy. According  to  the  system  of  no- 
menclature adopted  by  a  modern  school 
of  scientific  anthropologists,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race  is  classified  un- 
der the  three  main  divisions  of  sav- 
agery, barbarism,  and  civilization,  and 
each  section  is  further  subdivided  into 
an  upper^  middle,  and  lower  stage. 

Now,  it  is  ruled  by  these  theorists 
that  none  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  A  merica  had  passed  beyond  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  principal  divisions, 
nor  had  even  attained  to  the  highest 
stage  within  it.  The  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  are  considered  as  having 
only  reached  the  middle  stage  of  bar- 
barism. It  is  affirmed  that  the  name 
of  civilized  cannot  be  properly  applied 
to  any  communities  who  were  destitute 
of,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  iron 
and  of  alphabetic  writing.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
thus  to  assign  a  fixed  technical  sense 
to  words  in  common  use  in  a  vaguer 
signitication,  and  to  many  it  will  seem 
somewhat  pedantic  and  hypercritical 
to  forbid  the  employment  of  the  term 
**  civilization"  to  nations  which  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  entitled  to  it  as 
used  in  ordinary  speech. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  mistake  has 
often  been  made  by  both  earlier  and 
later  writers  in  applying  names  and 
titles  borrowed  from  the  old  world  to 

Fersons  and  things  across  the  Atlantic, 
t  has  certainly  been  shown  to  be  ut- 
terly misleading  to  describe  the  Aztec 
tribal  confederacy  as  if  it  were  a  Euro- 
Nsw  Sebibs.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


pean  feudal  monarchy,  or  an  Eastern 
despotic  empire.  It  is  clear,  when  the 
facts  are  subjected  to  a  critical  exami- 
nation, that  the  majority  even  of  the 
most  advanced  American  communities 
retained,  as  their  basis  of  organization, 
the  tribal  system  characteristic  of  the 
savage  Indians.  It  was,  however,  some- 
what different  with  the  State  with 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly 
concerned.  The  school  which  denies 
that  true  civilization  existed  anywhere 
in  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  admits  that  the  Peruvians 
were  the  people  who  had  made  the 
furthest  advances  in  this  direction. 
Some  writers  have,  indeed,  given  the 
preference  to  the  Mexicans  ;  but  the 
weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  the 
other  way.  The  Aztecs  had,  it  is  true, 
advanced  considerably  nearer  to  the  in- 
vention of  alphabetic  writing,  and  were 
the  superiors  of  their  southern  com- 
petitors in  astronomical  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  architecture  and 
road -making  had  been  carried  to  a 
considerably  higher  development  in 
Peru  than  in  Mexico  ;  the  same  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with  agri- 
culture, and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
Peruvians  were  the  only  American  peo- 
ple who  ever  domesticated  any  animal 
except  the  dog.  When,  however,  we 
compare  the  whole  social  and  admin- 
istrative systems  of  the  two  countries, 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  more  advanced.  While  Mex- 
ico, as  has  been  said,  was  still  in  the 
tribal  stage,  Peru  had  passed  out  of  it 
long  before  the  date  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  It  had  become  a  consoli- 
dated monarchy  of  the  Oriental  type, 
and  possessed  an  elaborate  government- 
al organization  without  any  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World.  And 
when  we  come  to  examine  this  system 
in  detail,  we  are  startled  by  finding 
that  its  basis  can  only  bo  described  as 
essentially  Socialistic.  It  is  true  that 
this  conclusion  has  been  disputed. 
One  recent  writer  sees  in  **  the  sc- 
called  State  Socialism  of  Peru  nothing 
but  forced  common  labor  exacted  from 
the  peasantry."  There  no  doubt  was 
what  may  be  so  described,  but  this  ex- 
planation will  hardly  cover  all  the  facts. 
We  may  cite  the  contrary  judgment  of 
a  still  higher  authority  than  the  one 
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just  quoted,  Mr.  Fiske,  the  well-known 
American  philosophical  historian,  who 
declares  Peru  to  have  furnished  **  the 
most  complete  illustration  of  govern- 
ment Socialism  that  the  historian  can 
discover  hy  looking  backward."  These 
words  recall  the  title  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
well-known  romance,  and  indeed  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  par- 
ticulars between  his  picture  of  North 
America  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  South- 
ern continent  in  the  lifteenth.  The 
very  expression,  **  industrial  army,*' 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
pages,  is  more  than  once  employed  by 
Mr.  Fiske  in  his  account  -of  ancient 
Peru. 

The  Peruvian  administrative  divi- 
sions were  arranged  symmetrically  on 
a  decimal  system.  The  unit  of  admin- 
istration may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
chu?ica,  or  village  community,  consist- 
ing of  ten  families.  Ten  chuncas  made 
up  a  larger  division,  known  as  &pacha- 
ca  ;  ten  2)acJiaca8,  one  huaranca  ;  and 
ten  liuarancaSy  one  htmu,  which  was  a 
district  with  a  population  averaging 
about  50,000.  Each  of  these  subdi- 
visions had  its  presiding  officer,  who 
was  responsible  to  his  superior  in  the 
official  scale,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Inca,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  bureau- 
cracy. 

The  functions  of  these  officials  are 
thus  described  by  an  old  chronicler, 
himself  of  Peruvian  blood  on  the 
mother's  side  :  *'  The  decurion  was 
obliged  to  perform  two  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  men  composing  his  division. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  as- 
sist them  with  his  diligence  and  care 
on  all  occasions  when  they  required 
help,  reporting  their  necessities  to  tho 
Governor  or  other  officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  supply  seeds  when  they  were 
required  tor  sowing,  or  cloth  for  mak- 
ing clothes  ;  or  to  help  to  rebuild  a 
house  if  it  fell  or  was  burnt  down  ;  or 
whatever  other  need  ihey  had,  great  or 
small.  The  other  duty  was  to  act  as  a 
Crown  officer,  reporting  every  offence, 
however  slight  it  might  be,  committed 
by  his  people  to  his  superior,  who  either 
pronounced  the  punishment  or  referred 
it  to  another  officer  of  still  higher 
rank." 

The  land  was  considered  as  the  prop- 


erty of  the  chunca  or  village  commu- 
nity, and  was  divided  into  small  areas 
called  iupus,  each  of  which  was  reck- 
oned as  enough  for  the  support  of  a 
man  and  his  wife.  As  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  there  was  a  periodic 
redistribution  of  lands  to  maintain 
ec|uality.  The  produce  of  the  soil  was 
divided  into  three  shares,  one  of  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Inca,  one  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Sun,  and  a  third  to 
the  people  at  large.  The  lands  as- 
signed to  the  Sun  were  first  tilled,  and 
next  those  of  the  old,  infirm,  sick,  wid- 
ows, orphans,  etc.,  all,  in  fact,  who 
were  unable  to  work  themselves.  Then 
the  people  cultivated  the  land  assigned 
for  tho  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  lastly,  we  are  rather  sur- 

f)rised  to  find,  came  tho  turn  of  tho 
ands  of  the  Inca.  The  labors  of  the 
day  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  an 
excessive  number  of  hours,  and  they 
are  described  as  being  gone  through  in 
a  joyous  spirit,  being  accompanied  with 
the  chanting  of  popular  songs. 

Agriculture  was  naturally  by  far  the 
most  important  occupation  in  Peru, 
but  the  same  collectivist  principle  was 
applied  to  other  industries.  The  prin- 
cipal manufacture  was  that  of  cloth, 
which  was  prepared  from  the  wool  of 
tho  domesticated  llama  and  of  one  or 
two  wild  species.  These  last  were 
hunted  at  certain  fixed  periods  by  large 
bodies  of  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
Government  officials.  The  wool  was 
distributed  among  each  family,  and  its 
manufacture  was  supervised  by  tho 
heads  of  the  villages.  As  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  so  the  manufac- 
tured articles  were  divided  into  three 
portions,  and  here  again  care  was  taken 
that  each  family  should  be  provided 
with  sufficient  clothing  for  its  own  use 
before  they  were  required  to  labor  for 
the  Inca.  The  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  however,  were  worked  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Inca  and  the 
priesthood.  There  was  not  much  di- 
vision of  labor  in  such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  same  person  could  turn 
his  hand  to  many  things.  Again  to 
quote  the  old  Peruvian-Spanish  chroni- 
cler :  **  They  had  no  special  tradesmen 
as  we  have,  such  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
or  weavers,  but  each  man  learnt  all,  so 
that  he  could  himself  make  all  that  he 
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required.  All  men  knew  how  to  weave 
and  make  clothes,  so  that  when  the 
Inca  gave  them  wool  it  was  av«i  good  as 
giving  them  clothes.  All  could  till 
and  manure  the  land  without  hiring 
laborers.  All  knew  how  to  build 
houses.  And  the  women  knew  all 
these  arts  also,  practising  them  with 
great  diligence  and  helping  their  hus- 
bands.'' Nevertheloes,  care  was  taken 
to  entrust  to  the  most  competent  hands 
all  employments  requiring  special  skill, 
such  as  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  tex- 
tile and  metal  work,  bo^h  of  which 
were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  Peru. 

The  elaborate  character  of  the  Peru- 
vian administrative  machinery  aroused 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  con- 
querors, and  we  may  well  share  this 
feeling.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
secure  that  every  one  should  work  who 
was  able,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
overworked.  The  male  members  of 
each  village  community  were  divided 
into  various  classes  according  to  their 
age,  and  appropriate  duties  were  as- 
signed to  each.  The  first  class  of  work- 
ers comprised  those  from  the  age  of 
bixteen  to  twenty,  the  second  those  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty- five,  the  third 
those  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  the 
fourth  thOoC  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
To  the  first  and  fourth  classes  light 
work  was  assigned,  while  the  main 
brunt  of  labor  was  borne  by  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  second  and  third 
divisions.  Women  were  not  included 
in  this  classification,  but  had  their  own 
household  tasks.  We  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  remarkable  analogy 
which  the  Peruvian  system  presents  to 
Mr.  Bellamy's  industrial  army,  though 
he  may  very  probably  not  have  known 
how  closely  his  ideas  had  actually  been 
realized  in  the  past. 

Though  the  art  of  writing  was  un- 
known in  Peru  there  was  a  minute  sys- 
tem of  State  registration.  The  records 
were  kept  by  means  of  variously  col- 
ored cords,  called  quipus,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment possessed  most  elaborate  statis- 
tics of  the  condition  of  each  district, 
its  soil,  climate,  and  natural  produc- 
tions. In  case  any  community  suffered 
disaster  through  weather  or  accident, 
the  fact  was  soon  known  at  headquar- 
ters, and  prompt  measures  were  taken 


to  repair  the  calamity.  All  necessary 
help  was  ordered  to  be  rendered  by  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  in  many  cases 
the  wants  of  the  afflicted  community 
were  relieved  out  of  the  surplus  stores 
of  the  Inca. 

We  have  seen  how  carefully  the  in- 
terests of  those  unable  to  work  were 
safeguarded,  and  equal  pains  were 
taken  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  especially  in  arduous  and  un- 
wholesome occupations,  such  as  min- 
ing. **  The  working  of  the  mines," 
says  a  Spanish  official,  ''  was  so  regu- 
lated that  no  one  felt  it  as  a  hardship, 
much  less  was  his  life  shortened.' ' 
The  condition  of  the  miners  under 
European  rule  presented  a  lamentable 
contrast  to  this  statement,  and  indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  similar 
assertion  could  be  made  with  truth  con- 
cerning the  same  class  of  laborers  in 
our  own  time  and  country. 

There  were  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion as  well  as  for  rest.  There  were 
public  festivals  several  times  a  year,  at 
which  there  was  dancing,  singing,  and 
the  performance  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions, one  of  which  has  been  preserved 
to  our  own  day,  and  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  merit. 

The  Peruvians,  from  all  accounts, 
were  a  happy  and  contented  people. 
Their  Government  was  as  pure  a  despo- 
tism as  ever  existed  in  the  world,  but 
it  really  seems  to  have  merited  the 
name  of  a  paternal  despotism  which, 
though  often  talked  about,  has  hardly 
anywhere  else  been  actually  realized 
except,  perhaps,  in  India  in  the  days 
of  the  early  Buddhist  sovereigns,  and 
again  under  the  great  Akbar. 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  had 
been  universally  established  through- 
out a  vast  territiJry,  extending  over 
2700  miles  of  coast,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  over  800  miles,  and  cover- 
ing altogether  an  area  of  more  than 
800,000  square  miles,  about  as  much 
as  Germanv,  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain  put  together. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Incas  this 
vast  region  supported  a  population  cer- 
tainly much  larger  than  at  present ; 
the  soil  was  cultivated  to  perfection, 
every  inch  of  available  land  being  util- 
ized, and  roads  and  irrigation  works 
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were  constructed  on  a  stupendous  scale 
by  a  people  who  were  destitute  of  iron 
tools.  The  remains  of  many  of  these 
structures  are  still  there  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  satisfy  us  that  there 
has  been  no  exaggeration  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  discoverers. 

Certainly  it  may  bo  contended  that 
we  have  here  no  very  bad  example  of 
the  fruits  of  collectivism,  and  at  least 
the  case  of  Peru  demonstrates  the  pos- 
4sibility  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
principle.  For  it  nan  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  the  basis  of  the  institutions 
of  this  remarkable  people  was  essen- 
tially socialistic.  The  most  recent  his- 
torian of  Peru,  and  admittedly  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  0.  K.  Markham,  says  : 

**  The  dreams  of  Socialists  werb  made 
a  reality  in  the  system  which  grew  up 
and  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the 
Incas." 

Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
modern  democratic  Socialist  the  de- 
fects of  the  Peruvian  institutions  are 
obvious.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  com- 
muaity  went  to  support  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood  evidently  indicates 
a  very  incomplete  approximation  to 
the  true  collectivist  ideal.  It  is  true 
that  the  expenses  of  civil  government 
and  of  the  military  establishment  were 
defrayed  out  of  tne  share  assigned  to 
the  Inca,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  excep- 
tional necessities  were  often  relieved 
from  the  same  source ;  so  that  it  is 
claimed  by  an  early  writer  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Inca's  revenues  found 
its  way  back  by  one  channel  or  another 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
same,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  priesthood's  third,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  considerable  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive class  is  a  manifest  blot  on  the 
system. 

And  yet  with  all  this  it  might  well 
beargfucd  that  Peru  furnishes  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  benefits  of  col- 
lectivism even  in  a  very  imperfect  form. 
Though  the  principle  was  only  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth,  yet 
the  result  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  saw 
the  Peruvian  institutions  in  actual 
working,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  actual  grinding  poverty  or  destitu- 


tion. And  this  .notwithstanding  that 
the  workers  were  burdened  with  the 
support  of  a  monarchy  and  a  State 
Church.  A  Socialist  might  at  least 
plausibly  maintain  that  this  proves  his 
contention  that  bad  as  these  two  may 
be  the  private  landlord  and  capitalist 
are  worse  enemies  of  the  laborer  than 
either,  and  appropriate  a  larger  share 
of  his  earnings. 

While  no  doubt  repudiating  any  in- 
tention of  regarding  the  Inca  despotism 
as  an  ideal,  it  might  yet,  with  good  rea- 
son, be  maintained  by  Socialists  that 
for  large  classes  among  our  own  poor 
it  would  be  a  blessing  if  they  could 
suddenly  be  transported  into  the  South 
America  of  four  centuries  ago.  One 
historian  of  the  Conquest  questions  if 
there  was  a  single  native  '*  as  ill  lodged 
as  millions  of  our  poor  countrymen 
are,"  and  we  miffht  extend  the  remark 
to  food  and  clotning  as  well  as  hous- 
ing. In  Peru  there  was  at  least  no 
chronic  unemployed  problem,  and  the 
modern  advocates  of  socialism  would 
no  doubt  lay  stress  on  this  as  support- 
ing their  views  concerning  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evil.  They  would  con- 
sider a  country  in  which  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  were  alike  un- 
known, and  where  the  means  of  a  de- 
cent livelihood  were  secured  to  every 
man,  to  be  in  some  important  respects 
in  advance  of  nineteenth-century  civ- 
ilization, even  though  its  inhabitants 
may  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers 
have  been  only  in  the  **  middle  stage 
of  barbarism."  They  would  contend 
that  if  a  people  with  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  our 
own  age,  who  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  use  of  iron,  and  possessed  nothing 
deserving  of  the  name  of  science,  could, 
nevertheless,  so  frame  their  institutions 
as  effectually  to  prevent  any  class  of 
the  community  sinking  into  actual  des- 
titution, it  is  surely  a  reproach  to  us 
and  our  boasted  civilization  if  we  can- 
not follow  their  example. 

The  facts  of  Peruvian  history  well 
merit  more  attention  than  they  have 
received,  considering  their  obvious 
bearing  on  the  economic  controversy 
of  our  day.  It  is  a  sound  Knglish  prin- 
ciple that  the  foundations  of  a  theory 
of  government  should  be  laid  in  his- 
torical induction,  and  should  not  be 
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constructed  entirely  a  priori.  And 
yet  the  question  of  Socialism  and  Indi- 
vidualism bus  on  both  sides  been  argued 
too  much  on  merely  theoretical  grounds, 
and  neither  party  seems  to  have  exam- 
ined with  close  attention  such  histori- 
cal data  as  exist  on  the  subject.  The 
case  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
of  these,  and  it  might  very  reasonably 
be  appealed  to  as  disposing  of  many 
common  anti-socialist  arguments  or 
rather  assertions.  To  describe  Collec- 
tivism as  a  mere  idle  dream  of  knaves 
or  fools  which  could  never  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  realized  except  by  a  commu- 
nity possessed  of  talents  and  virtues 
far  transcending  anything  which  has 
yet  been  witnessed  upon  earth,  sounds 
somewhat  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  actually  was  realized  by  a 
people  very  much  less  advanced,  if 
judged  by  the  ordinary  standard,  than 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  present  era. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ground  of  argu- 
ment may  be  shifted,  and  instead  of 
the  contention  that  Socialism  cannot 
possibly  work  in  any  case  wo  may  per- 
haps be  told  that  it  might  do  so  under 
a  pure  despotism  like  that  of  the  Incas 
with  a  government  machinery  which 
regulated  every  item  of  daily  life,  but 
that  no  Europeans,  certainly  no  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  would  ever  sub- 
mit to  such  a  system,  and  that  cer- 
tainly the  working  of  a  collectivist 
scheme  would  be  impracticable  under 
a  democracy.  That  tiiis  line  would  be 
taken  by  many  opponents  of  Socialism 
is  tolerably  certain,  indeed  it  actually 
has  been  taken  by  several  writers  when 
discussing  the  question  as  one  of  pure 
theory. 

As  will  be  seen,  we  have  here  a  con- 
siderable climbing  down  from  the  for- 
mer position.  It  is  no  longer  contend 
ed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Government,  but  only  for  a  democratic 
Government,  to  secure  the  physical 
well-being  of  all  its  subjects.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  benevolent  Russian  auto- 
crat might  establish  institutions  which, 
like  thoso  of  the  Incas,  should  effec- 
tually banish  abject  poverty  and  misery 
from  the  whole  of  his  vast  empire,  but 
that  it  is  hopeless  for  England,  France, 
or  the  United  States  to  emulate  such 
an  example  so  long  as  they  retain  their 


free  constitutions.  This  is  surely  a 
surprising  and  disheartening  position 
to  be  put  forward  by  professed  believers 
in  human  freedom.  If  it  were  to  be 
demonstrated  it  would  by  no  means 
prove  autocracy  to  be  the  best  form  of 
government,  for  "  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,"  but  it  would  be  a 
heavy  drawback  to  democracy  if  we 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  it  nfces- 
sarily  involved  the  physical  depression 
of  lar^e  sections  of  the  population,  and 
that  the  slums  of  the  East-end  cannot 
be  abolished  without  first  abolishing 
our  parliament.  One  thing  may  be 
safely  predicted,  that  if  the  masses  of. 
the  unemployed  and  suffering  once  be- 
came penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  their  only  hope  of  relief  from  their 
miseries  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a 
despotism,  constitutional  government 
would  not  endure  for  long.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  are  many  even  now 
who  would  welcome  the  Peruvian  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  drawbacks,  as  an  ad- 
vantageous change  in  their  present  sit- 
uation. They  might  not  necessarily 
be  wise  in  doing  so,  but  the  possibility 
ought  to  suggest  some  serious  reflec- 
tions to  all  who  study  with  attention 
the  social  problems  which  beset  us,  as 
it  is  encouraging  to  think,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  careful  observers  are 
doing. 

The  question  forcibly  suggests  itself  : 
Can  we  not,  with  all  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  we  possess  over  the 
Peruvians,  do  at  least  as  much  as  they 
did  for  the  material  welfare  of  our 
population  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  imitate  their  despotic  sjstem  of  gov- 
ernment  ? 

It  would  certainly  be  a  humiliating 
confession  if  we  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  we  cannot  do  what  these  people, 
to  whom  some  deny  the  name  of  civil- 
ized at  all,  actually  did,  but  that  while 
they  managed  to  find  work  for  all  wo 
must  always  be  burdened  with  the 
chronic  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  at  the  out- 
set, the  establishment  of  a  collectivist 
system  under  a  democracy  would  be 
attended  with  difficulties  which  would 
not  exist  if  it  were  imposed  at  the  ab- 
solute will  of  an  autocrat,  but  this  is 
simply  what  might  be  said  of  many 
other  reforms.     We  all  know  how  it 
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was  once  contended,  and  with  consid- 
erable show  of  reason,  that  a  demo- 
cratic Government  conld  never  success- 
fully carry  on  a  great  war,  and  how  the 
experience  of  America  has  demon- 
strated the  contrary,  and  proved  that 
while  at  the  beginning  matters  did  not 
go*  so  smoothly  as  they  might  have 
done  under  a  despot,  yet  ultimately 
the  struggle  was  carried  through  to  the 
end  with  an  energy  and  determination 
which  no  monarchy  has  ever  surpassed, 
and  few  have  equalled.  Why  should 
we  doubt  that  if  the  war  against  pov- 
erty were  once  as  earnestly  engaged  in 
by  the  English  people  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  they  would  achieve  re- 
sults which  would  far  surpass  the  fruits 
of  the  Inca  rule  ?  The  contention  that 
democracy  cannot  exist  without  the 
degradation  of  large  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple appears  quite  as  strange  as  the 
similar  position,  once  defended  with 
some  show  of  plausibility,  that  democ- 
racy necessarily  implied  slavery. 

rerhaps  with  all  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury pride  we  may  yet  have  something 
to  learn  from  these  American  barba- 
rians of  the  middle  stage.  We  cer- 
tainly know  much  of  which  they  were 
completely  ignorant,  but  can  we  say 
that  we  have  turned  our  great  knowl- 
edge to  such  good  results  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  whole  population  as  they  did 
their  little  knowledge  ?  While  they 
cultivated  their  soil  to  perfection,  un- 
der the  operation  of  our  land  laws 
much  good  land  has  gone  to  waste, 
and  between  the  land  monopoly  and 
the  railway  monopoly  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  many  products 
which  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  for,  such- as  fruit,  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated,  or  even  brought 
to  market  when  they  have  been  grown. 
Wo  may  be  sure  that  the  simple-mind- 
ed natives  of  Peru  would  have  been 
amazed  at  such  a  waste  of  the  bounties 
of  nature  as  often  takes  place  during 
a  good  fruit  season  in  England,  and 
they  would  fail  to  comprehend  how 
quantities  of  wholesome  food  should 
be  allowed  to  rot  when  there  were 
plenty  of  mouths  which  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  consume  it.  If 
we  were,  with  an  air  of  lofty  superiority, 
to  rebuke  them  for  their  childish  and 
grovelling    submission    to     king    and 


priest,  they  might  retort  upon  us  for 
allowing  the  exactions  of  the  ground 
landlord,  the  sweater,  and  the  middle- 
man, and  could  with  truth  maintain 
that,  man  for  man,  their  workers  got 
a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  their 
labor  than  ours  did,  and  were  decidedly 
better  off.  Indeed  it  is  quite  probable 
that  future  historians  may  consider 
that  the  Peruvians  on  some  important 
points  had  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
social  evolution  than  any  communities 
under  the  regime  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, and  that  they.  Pagans  as  they 
were,  practically  exemplified,  as  few 
other  nations  have  ever  done,  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  bearing  each  other's 
burdens. 

Such  an  opinion  will  no  doubt  excite 
the  ridicule  of  anti-socialists.  They 
would  maintain  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  Peruvian  institutions  exhibited  so 
much  of  the  coUectivist  type  was  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  peo- 
ple for  true  civilization.  They  would 
regard  what  a  modern  historian  de- 
scribes as  the  monotonous  and  spirit- 
less regimentation  of  the  Incas  as  an 
instance  of  the  '*  dead  level'*  to  which, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out.  Socialism 
must  necessarily  reduce  society.  No 
doubt,  as  we  have  said,  the  defect  of 
the  Peruvian  system  was  its  thoroughly 
despotic  character,  which  almost  an- 
nihilated all  individual  free  agency  ; 
and  the  problem  of  how  to  work  a  col- 
lectivist  system  consistently  with  the 
due  liberty  of  each  citizen  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  some  complexity,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  assert  that  it  is 
insoluble. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  so  loudly  denounce 
the  Socialist  dead  level,  and  tell  us  that 
they  much  prefer  the  present  ])ictur- 
esque  inequalities  of  society.  We  feel 
inclined  to  say  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  use  such  language  unless  he 
himself  is  willing  to  undergo  the  ut- 
most extreme  of  destitution,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  both  possible  and  actual 
under  the  present  system,  rather  than 
be  bored  with  the  monotony  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  there  should  be  no  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  or  poverty.  If  he 
only  means  that  other  people  ought  to 
be  willing  to  undergo  these  hardships 
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for  his  benefit,  we  are  entitled  to  charge 
him  with  selfishness.  And  it  may 
shrewdly  be  suspected  that  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  alternative  best 
represents  the  real  sentiments  of  many 
assailants  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  So- 
cialism. Physical  well-being  is,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  the  highest  end  of 
life  ;  but  such  an  entire  absence  of  it 
as  numbers  among  us  are  condemned 
to  under  the  present  system  is  not  nec- 
essarily conducive  to  moral  good.  On 
the  contrary,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort  may  often  be  the  first  step 
toward  better  things  generally.  There 
is  a  hopeful  belief  now  gaining  ground 


that  poverty  and  misery  are  not  to  bo 
regarded  as  indispensable  elements  of 
human  progress,  but  that  they  may  be 
banished  as  completely  as  slavery  has 
been  in  all  civilized  countries.  And 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  to 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of  col- 
lectivist  organization  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  may  tend  to 
strengthen  this  conviction  to  consider 
the  historical  facts  which  have  been 
here  brought  forward  to  show  that 
such  a  system  has  actually  existed  and 
been  worked  with  no  small  amount  of 
success. —  Westminster  Review. 
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UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENTS. 


BY   THE    REV.    CANON   BARNETT. 


Twelve  years  ago  a  paper  published 
in  this  Review  suggested  **  University 
settlements  in  our  great  towns." 
There  are  now  Toynbee  Ilall,  Oxford 
House,  Mansfield  House,  the  Bermond- 
sey  Settlement,  Trinity  Court,  Gains 
House,  Newman  House,  Browning 
Ilall,  the  Southwark  Ladies'  Settle- 
ment, and  Mayfield  House  in  London. 
There  are  settlements  in  Glasgow,  Bris- 
tol, Manchester,  and  Edinburgh. 
There  are  Hull  House  in  Ghicago,  An- 
dover  House  in  Boston,  besides  perhaps 
twenty  others  in  different  cities  of 
America. 

The  paper  was  an  expression  of  what 
was  in  many  minds  and  of  what  others* 
work  had  prepared.  The  movement 
which  followed  its  publication  was  an 
indication  of  a  strong  stream  of  thought 
already  running. 

After  twelve  years,  therefore,  the 
qnestion  to  be  asked  by  those  who 
would  estimate  the  value  of  settlements 
is  not,  "  What  did  the  paper  say?" 
but,  "  What  did  it  mean,  and  how  far 
have  existing  settlements  carried  out 
the  meaning?" 

Twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  stirring 
in  the  waters  of  benevolence  which  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  weak.  Men  and 
women  felt  a  new  impulse  toward  doing 
good,  and  that  impulse  took  shape  in 
the  creation  of  these  Halls  and  Houses. 
What    was    the    impulse?     Why    has 


i< 


the  plan  of  settlement"  extended  ? 
Three  causes  may  be  suggested. 

Distrust  of  Machinery. 


I.  Many  people  had  become  distrust- 
ful of  the  machinery  for  doing  good. 
Men  at  the  Universities,  especially  those 
who  directly  or  indirectly  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  T.  H.  Green,  were  asking 
for  some  other  way  than  that  of  insti- 
tutions by  which  to  reach  their  neigh- 
bors. They  heard  the  **  bitter  cry*'  of 
the  poor  ;  they  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing wrong  underneath  modern  prog- 
ress ;  they  realized  that  free  trade,  re- 
form bills,  philanthropic  activity,  and 
missions  had  made  neither  health  nor 
wealth.  They  were  drawn  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor.  Charity  organiza- 
tion societies  had  taught  them  not  to 
give  doles ;  they  had  turned  from 
preachers  who  said,  **  Give  up  your 
Dusiness  and  live  as  monks ;"  they 
were  not  contented  with  reformers  who 
came  saying,  *'  Change  the  laws,  and 
all  will  be  well,"  nor  with  philan- 
thropists who  said,  "  Support  our  char- 
ity to  meet  the  need,"  nor  with  relig- 
ious teachers  who  said,  *'  Subscribe  to 
our  church  or  mission.*' 

They  felt  that  they  were  bound  to 
be  themselves  true  to  the  call  which 
had  summoned  them  to  the  business 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  they  dis- 
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trusted  machinery.  The  poor  law,  the 
chief  machine,  seemed  to  have  devel- 
oped pauperism,  fostering  the  spirit 
which  **  bullies  or  cringes."  Societies 
had  become  empty  shells,  occupied 
only  by  officials,  who  had  found  pleas- 
ant quarters  in  the  forms  created  by 
the  life  gift  of  the  founders.  Missions 
in  making  proselytes  seemed  sometimes 
to  corrupt  men. 

Philanthropy,  indeed,  appeared  to 
many  to  be  a  sort  of  mechanical  figure 
beautifully  framed  by  men  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  brother  men — made  with 
long  arms,  so  as  to  reach  all  needs,  and 
with  iron  frame,  so  as  to  be  never 
tired.  It  saved  its  inventors  all  fur- 
ther care  beyond  that  of  supplying  it 
with  money.  Drop  in  a  coin,  and  the 
duty  to  a  neighbor  was  done.  But 
duty  so  done  proved  often  more  harm- 
ful than  helpful.  A  society  acting  by 
rules  sometimes  patched  **  hearts  which' 
were  breaking  with  handfuls  of  coals 
and  rice."  .The  best-advised  mechan- 
ism can  have  neither  eyes  nor  feeling. 
It  must  act  blindly,  and  cannot  evoke 
gratitude. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  group  of 
men  and  women  at  the  Universities 
distrusted  machinery  for  doing  good. 
They  were  between  two  duties.  On 
the  one  side  they  were  bound  to  be  true 
to  themselves  and  do  their  own  work. 
On  the  other  side  they  were  bound  by 
other  means  than  by  votes  and  sub- 
scriptions to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  They  welcomed,  therefore,  the 
proposal  for  a  settlement  where  they 
might  live  their  own  lives  and  also 
maKe  friends  among  the  poor. 

Dbmand  for  more  Information". 

II.  Alongside  of  this  distrust  of  ma- 
chinery was  a  demand  for  more  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  as  to  their  thoughts  and 
their  hopes.  The  sensational  descrip- 
tions of  the  ill-housed,  the  ill-paid,  and 
the  ignorant  had  roughly  awakened 
easy-going  citizens,  but  those  descrip- 
tions did  not  give  assurance  that  they 
represented  facts  or  their  meaning.  A 
generation  which  had  breathed  some- 
thing of  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
was  not  content  with  hearsay  knowl- 
edge and  with  sentimental  reierences  ; 


it  required  facts  and  figures — critical 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  poor. 
Thus  it  was  that  many  men  and  wom- 
en received  with  favor  a  proposal  that 
they  themselves  should  go  and  live  in 
a  neighborhood  where  they  would  come 
into  contact  with  the  industrial  classes, 
see  with  their  own  eyes  their  houses 
and  surroundings,  and  hear  from  their 
own  lips  how  they  lived. 

Growth  of  the  Human  Spirit. 

• 

III.  The  Human  Spirit  is  always 
growing  in  strength.  It  bursts  tradi- 
tions as  the  life  in  a  tree  bursts  the 
bark  which  protected  its  tender  age. 
It  strains  to  reach  beyond  class  distinc- 
tions, old  habits,  party  lines,  and  any- 
thing which  hinders  man  from  helping 
man.  Nowhere  is  the  growth  of  this 
human  spirit  more  evident  than  at  the 
Universities. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  clear 
recognition  that  old  forms  of  benevo- 
lence wore  often  patronizing  in  char- 
acter, that  charities  and  missions  often 
assumed  a  superiority  in  their  sup- 
porters, and  that  sectarian  philan- 
thropy often  developed  party  bitter- 
ness. Many  men  and  women,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  assert  their  fellowship 
with  the  poor,  resented  the  ways  which 
in  the  name  of  love  made  their  brothers 
humble  themselves  to  take  gifts.  They 
did  not  want  to  appear  as  **  benefac- 
tors" or  as  **  missionaries."  They  had 
no  belief  in  their  nostrum  as  a  Morri- 
son's pill  for  the  cure  of  all  evils. 
Their  desire  was,  as  human  beings,  to 
help  human  beings,  and  their  human 
feeling  protested  against  forms  of  help 
which  put  the  interest  of  a  class  or  of 
a  party  before  that  of  individuals, 
reaching  out  handfuls  of  gifts  across 
impassable  gulfs  and  making  party 
shibboleths  the  condition  of  association. 

Working;  people,  on  the  other  side, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  human 
spirit,  had  come  more  and  more  to  re- 
sent exclusion  from  the  good  things  en- 
joyed by  other  classes.  They  wanted 
to  know  more  of  what  their  richer 
neighbors  did,  and  at  any  rate  before 
heaving  a  brick  at  an  aristocrat  they 
desired  to  find  out  something  about 
him. 
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Thus  it  was  that  a  way  was  prepared 
for  a  suggestion  that  members  of  the 
University  might  live  as  neighbors  of 
the  poor,  and,  without  affecting  the 
snpeiiority  of  an  ascetic  life,  or  claim- 
ing to  have  come  as  teachers,  or  having 
any  sectarian  object,  might  form  the 
friendships  whicn  are  the  channels  of 
all  true  service. 

The  establishment  of  settlements  is 
the  work  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
gifts  to  modern  times  are  good  ;  that 
culture  is  gain,  not  loss  ;  that  cleanli- 
ness is  better  than  dirt,  beauty  better 
than  ugliness,  knowledge  better  than 
ignorance — Isaacs  not  to  be  sacrificed. 
Settlements  stand  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claims  of  all  the  citizens 
to  a  share  in  these  good  things,  and  as 
a  protest  against  meeting  those  claims 
by  the  substitution  of  philanthropic 
machinery  for  human  hands  and  per- 
sonal knowledge.  They  express  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  *'  who  have" 
to  see,  to  know,  and  to  serve  those 
*'  who  have  not." 

How    FAR     HAVE     SETTLEMENTS    SUC- 
CEEDED ? 

Settlements  are  not  to  be  judged  out 
of  the  mouths  of  their  critics  or  sup- 
porters. B6th  try  them  by  measures 
used  for  weighing  and  testing  things 
seen  and  felt.  They  fasten,  therefore, 
on  what  is  done  for  education,  for  re- 
lief, or  for  entertainment,  and  they 
give  praise  or  blame.  They  compare 
the  lists  of  classes,  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations ;  they  count  up  the  num- 
ber relieved  or  converted ;  they  get 
out  accounts  of  entertainments,  and 
say,  *•  How  small,"  or  **  How  great." 
It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  the  case  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  settlements 
has  gone  to  such  objects,  and  that 
some  of  the  Houses  and  Halls  have  be- 
come identified  with  special  methods 
and  special  objects.  But  my  claim  is 
that  settlements  are  not  fairly  judged 
by  such  standards. 

A  Settlement  as  it  seems. 

Toynbee  Hall,  for  example,  is  not 
what  it  seems.  The  visitor  who,  Bae- 
deker in  hand,  is  shown  over  the  lec- 
ture-room, the  library,  and  the  class- 


rooms, and  hears  that  there  are  1,000 
or  1,500  students,  imagines  that  the 
sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  are  occu- 
pied by  men  who  give  up  their  time  to 
teaching  and  lecturing.  '*  All  the  resi- 
dents are,  I  suppose,  professors,"  is  a 
frequent  American  comment.  Such 
visitors  are  apt  to  go  away  regarding 
the  place  as  a  centre  of  education. 

If,  however,  the  visitor  happens  to 
be  told  that  most  of  the  residents  con- 
cern themselves  with  other  objects,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  this  object 
must  be  '*  temperance*'  or  **  conver- 
sion." He  asks,  **  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  work  on  the  criminal  popula- 
tion ?"  **Are  the  lowest  people  at- 
tracted ?"  **  What  is  the  spiritual  out- 
come of  the  movement?"  He  gets, 
perhaps,  as  an  answer,  '^  that  spiritual 
results  are  not  visible,"  **  that  the  resi- 
dents have  fiiends  and  acquaintances 
of  all  sorts,"  **  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon action  which  could  be  called  the 
work  of  the  place."  He  feels  that  his 
questions  may  have  been  impertinent, 
and  he  goes  away  somewhat  confused, 
but  on  the  whole  assured  that  the  place 
is  a  sort  of  mission. 

If  a  visitor  with  more  time  or  per- 
severance arrives  in  the  evening,  he 
finds,  perhaps,  the  lecture-room  filled 
bv  Dr.  Gardiner's  history  students  or 
Mr.  Kudler's  geology  students,  the 
class-rooms  occupied  by  small  groups 
studying  English  or  foreign  literature, 
the  principles  of  science  or  economics, 
the  laboratory  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
practical  workers,  the  library  in  the 
use  of  its  quiet  readers,  the  club-room 
noisy  with  the  hum  of  talk  about  ex- 
cursions, entertainments,  and  parties 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Students' 
Union.  He  is  told  that  the  distinction 
of  all  the  educational  work  is  that  it  is 
for  the  encouragement  of  knowledge 
which  is  not  saleable,  that  lectures  and 
classes  aim  at  adding  joy  to  life  rather 
than  of  peace  to  wages,  that  their  ob- 
ject is  tne  better  use  of  leisure  time 
rather  than  of  work  time.  He  then 
determines  that  the  place  is  a  sort  of 
polytechnic,  with  **  university"  classes 
in  place  of  '*  technical"  classes  ;  he 
wonders  so  much  is  done  without  en- 
dowment ;  he  criticises  or  admires. 
But  when,  the  next  moment,  he  goes 
into  the  drawing-room  to  find  a  party 
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of  Whitechapel  neighbors  or  of  East 
London  teachers  in  the  hands  of  a  host 
with  whom  they  are  making  merry, 
and  passes  by  the  tennis-court,  which 
is  occupied  by  an  ambulance  cohps, 
iDto  the  dining-room,  to  tind  a  confer- 
ence of  trades  unionists,  co-operators, 
or  friendly  society  members  discussing 
with  leading  thinkers  and  politicians 
some  matter  of  policy  or  economy,  he 
is  again  confused,  but  still  fits  in  what 
he  sees  to  his  conception  of  the  place 
as  a  charitable  institution. 

Or,  once  more,  if  a  visitor  comes  to 
stay  for  a  lew  days,  and  gets  into  con- 
versation with  the  residents,  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  new  knowl- 
edge he  almost  unconsciously  acquires. 
He  will,  as  he  listens  to  some  casual 
talk,  shape  for  himself  a  new  idea  of 
what  is  done  bj  guardians  or  vestry- 
men ;  he  will  discover  the  part  which 
local  government  plays  in  life,  and 
learn  how  trades  unions^  co-operative 
societies,  and  friendly  societies  are 
worked  ;  he  will  get  new  light  on  clubs, 
and  be  set  thinking  about  measures  of 
reform  and  development.  Further  and 
more  private  talk  with  individuals  will 
put  him  in  possession  of  strange  facts 
and  figures,  clothed  in  humanity  bv 
reason  of  the  narrator's  intimacy  with 
the  lives  of  his  neighbors.  He  will 
feel  the  importance  or  such  knowledge 
to  all  who  speak,  write,  vote,  or  legis- 
late. He  will  no  longer  wonder  at  mis- 
takes in  philanthropy  or  legislation 
while  such  ignorance  exists  as  to  the 
hopes  and  needs  of  the  poor.  He  will 
go  away  thinking  that  Toynbee  Hall  is 
a  sort  of  bureau  of  social  information. 

A  Settlement  as  it  Is. 

Toynbee  Hall  seems  to  its  visitors  to 
be  a  centre  of  education,  a  mission,  a 
centre  of  social  effort.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  visitors  miss  the  truth  that  the 
place  is  a  club  house  in  Whitechapel 
occupied  by  men  who  do  citizen's  duty 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  residents 
are  not  as  a  body  Concerned  for  educa- 
tion, teetotalism,  poor  relief,  or  any 
special  or  sectarian  object.  Each  one 
leads  his  own  life,  earns  his  own  liv- 
ing, and  does  his  duty  in  his  own  way. 
Catholic,  Churchman,  Jew,  Dissenter, 
and  Agnostic,  they  live  together  and 


strengthen  one  another  by  what  each 
contributes  to  the  common  opinion. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  *'  Toynbee 
Hall  policy,"  and  it  is  never  true  to 
say  that  **  Toynbee  Hall"  favored  one 
candidate  in  an  election,  or  that  it 
stands  for  any  special  form  of  religion. 
A  few  men  with  their  own  bread  to 
earn,  with  their  own  lives  to  enjoy, 
with  their  own  sense  of  social  debt, 
come  to  live  together.  No  one  surren- 
ders what  he  has  found  to  be  food  for 
his  own  growth  ;  each  man  pursues 
his  own  vocation  and  keeps  the  envi- 
ronment of  a  cultured  life.  There  is 
no  affectation  of  equality  with  neigh- 
bors by  the  adoption  of  mean  or  dirty 
habits.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
sacrifice.  The  men  live  their  own  life 
in  Whitechapel  instead  of  in  West  Lon- 
don, and  do — what  is  required  of  every 
citizen — a  citizen's  duties  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  If  those  duties  seem 
to  a  man  to  include  the  preaching  of 
his  own  faith,  he  delivers  his  own  soul 
and  tells  his  gospel  when  he  visits  in  a 
club  or  teaches  in  a  class.  There  is  no 
limit  put  on  any  form  of  earnestness 
so  long  as  it  is  the  man,  and  not  the 
place,  who  is  committed. 

The  same  impulse  which  has  created 
settlements  has  led  many  men  to  take 
lodgings  and  alone  or  with,  one  or  two 
friends  live  in  East  London.  They 
have  thus  found  duties  to  their  hands 
and  made  links  with  their  neighbors  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  striking  examples 
of  success,  my  present  judgment  favors 
the  plan  of  a  community.  In  a  settle- 
ment no  resident  loses  his  individual- 
ity, but  the  criticism  of  his  peers  keeps 
up  his  standard  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, while  it  checks  the  development 
of  fads  and  of  sloth.  A  place  like 
Toynbee  Hall  may  offer  what  seems  to 
be  more  comfort  than  is  possible  in 
East  End  lodgings,  but  it  requires  what 
is  often  a  greater  sacrifice — the  surren- 
der of  self-will  and  of  will-worship. 
Moreover,  although  no  man  loses  his 
individuality  in  a  settlement,  each  is 
stronger  as  a  member  of  a  body  in 
touch  with  manv  interests  than  as  a 
lonely  lodger  ;  he  gets  strength  by 
what  his  mates  are,  and  he  gives 
strength  by  what  he  is.  In  fact,  true 
individuality  survives,  I  think,  better 
in  a  settlement  than  in  lodgings,  where 
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eccentricities  are  often  chcrislicd^  and 
where  useful  conventions  succumb  to 
the  influences  of  East  London. 

Tojnbeo  Hall  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Imitators  who  begin  by  building  lee- 
ture-rooms  and  by  starting  schemes  for 
education  and  relief,  make  the  same 
mistake  as  those  who  followed  our 
Lord  because  He  made  the  sick  man 
take  up  his  bed,  and  not  because  He 
forgave  sins.  True  imitation  is  when 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women  set  on  so- 
cial service  go  and  live  among  the  poor. 
They  may  take  a  house  or  occupy  a 
block  in  an  artisans'  dwellings  and 
they  may  begin  without  a  subscription 
list  or  an  advertisement.  Out  of  their 
common  life  various  activities  will  de- 
velop, and  the  needs  they  discover  they 
will  meet. 

Toynbee  Hall  seems  to  be  a  centre 
of  education,  a  mission,  a  polytechnic, 
another  example  of  philanthropic  ma- 
chinery ;  it  is  really  a  club,  and  the 
various  activities  have  their  root  and 
their  life  in  the  individuality  of  its 
members. 

Test  of  Settlement's  Success. 

It  is  as  an  effort  of  the  human  spirit 
to  do  human  work  that  a  settlement 
must  be  judged.  Its  classes,  its  social 
schemes,  are  not  so  true  a  test  of  its 
success  as  its  effect  in  establishing 
friendship  between  man  and  man. 

If  from  this  point  of  view  1  were 
asked  what  Tovnbee  Hall  has  done,  I 
should  answer  :  (1)  It  has  tended  to 
mitigate  class  suspicion.  (2)  It  has 
helped  to  inspire  local  government 
with  a  higher  spirit. 

1.  It  has  tended  to  mitigate  class 
suspicion.  East  London  and  West 
London  suspect  each  other.  The  poor, 
when  they  hear  of  a  rich  man's  philan- 
thropy, say,  '*  Does  he  serve  God  for 
nought?"  They  reckon  up  the  activi- 
ties of  the  clergy  with  the  reflection 
that  they  work  to  make  converts  or  for 

f>romotion,  and  they  imagine  that  pub- 
ic men  seek  their  votes  in  order  to  get 
place  for  themselves.  The  rich  on 
their  side  suspect  the  poor  :  they  are 
half  afraid  they  may  rebel ;  they  think 
an  act  of  politeness  is  a  sort  of  beg- 
ging ;  they  see  vindictive  designs  m 
their  policy,  and  imagine  that  because 


they  have  no  stake  in  the  nation  they 
have  no  common  interests  with  them- 
selves. 

Toynbee  Hall  has  puzzled  its  neigh- 
bors, who  had  such  opinions.  For  a 
long  time  all  sorts  of  motives  were  put 
to  its  credit.  **  Wait  a  bit,"  it  was 
said,  ^*  and  the  people  who  ^o  there 
will  be  called  to  a  prayer  meeting,"  or 
**  you  will  see  it  is  a  dodge  of  Tories — 
of  Liberals— of  Socialists  to  get  votes." 
It  was  five  or  six  years  after  its  open- 
ing that  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  a 
friendly  society  confessed  that  up  to 
that  time  his  society  had  held  aloof, 
suspecting  some  design  to  steal  from 
people  their  independence.  Up  to  the 
present  time  many  neighbors  remain 
unconvinced,  and  any  appearance  of 
special  sympathy  at  times  of  crisis 
would  be  sufficient  to  get  the  place 
classed  as  Tory  or  Radical,  Church  or 
Chapel. 

But  on  the  whole  the  policy  of  the 
last  eleven  years  has  shaken  old  prej- 
udices. When  in  the  same  house  is 
found  both  a  Moderate  and  a  Progres- 
sive member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  when  one  resident  is  known  as 
a  Tory  and  another  as  a  Radical,  when 
at  the  Dock  strike  service  was  rendered 
and  no  credit  taken,  when  at  times  of 
distress  the  place  has  not  been  used  as 
a  centre  of  relief,  and  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  residents  give  their  time 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  belief  is  en- 
couraged that  it  is  not  to  advance  any 
party  interest  that  the  place  is  estab- 
lished. When,  further,  it  is  realized 
that  earnest  believers  in  different  creeds 
work  together  in  friendship — remain 
true  to  themselves  and  yet  push  toward 
the  same  ends — another  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  religion  is  developed. 

A  shake  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
habit  of  suspicion  ;  but,  more  than 
this,  individual  friendships  have  been 
formed,  along  which  currents  of  good 
feeling  run  from  class  to  class.  At 
first  men  have  met  their  neighbors  as 
members  of  a  committee  ;  they  have, 
perhaps,  taken  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  or  joined  in  a  game  at  a 
club,  or  spoken  in  a  debate.  They 
have  made  acquaintance  naturally  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  in  some  cases 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  friend- 
ship.   Two  men  born  in  different  cir- 
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cumstances,  educated  by  different 
means,  occupied  in  different  work, 
hare  in  such  meeting  felt  themselves 
akin.  They  have  become  friends  and 
sharers  in  each  other's  strength.  And 
because  they  are  friends  their  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  see  the  good  in  their 
friend's  friends.  Poor  men  have  seen 
that  the  rich  are  not  what  they  are 
pictured  by  orators,  and  the  rich  have 
found  that  the  poor  have  virtues  not 
always  expressed  by  their  language. 

There  are  few  parties  which  liave 
left  happier  memories  than  those  at 
which  some  resident  has  received  to- 
gether friends  made  in  the  West  and 
m  the  East.  All  the  guests  have  felt 
at  their  ease.  They  have  come  with 
their  different  pasts  and  different  hopes, 
but  the  common  intimacy  with  their 
host  provokes  such  trust  that  they  en- 
joy tneir  differences.  Many  are  the 
testimonies  received  as  to  the  pleasure 
experienced  in  forming  acquaintances 
in  a  new  class. 

It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  ex- 
pect that  twenty  men  living  in  White- 
chapel  should  make  any  evident  mark 
on  the  public  opinion  of  half  a  million 
of  people,  but  for  my  part  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  a  result  of  their  settle- 
ment, there  is  an  increase  of  good-will. 

2.  In  the  second  place  I  think  Toj^n- 
bee  Uall  has  helped  to  inspire  local 
government  with  a  higher  spirit.  It 
IS  a  true  instinct  which  makes  people 
distrust  machinery,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  if  humanitj^  is  to  operate  effec- 
tively in  raising  society  it  must  be  by 
means  of  organizations  and  officials. 
Local  government  is  in  East  London 
the  most  effective  of  such  organiza- 
tions, and  is  gradually  absorbing  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  Church  and  of 
charity.  It  more  and  more  has  under 
its  care  the  schools  of  the  children  and 
the  classes  of  the  adults ;  it  provides 
for  health  and  recreation,  for  the  relief 
of  the  weak  and  the  training  of  the 
strong.  School-managers  are  making 
the  Board  Schools  delightful  by  the 
new  interests  they  introduce.  District 
councils  secure  health  by  means  of 
clean  streets  and  sound  houses ;  they 
open  spaces,  build  libraries,  and  put 
public  halls  within  easy  reach  of  their 
constituents.  Guardians  are  making 
their  infirmaries  model  hospitals,  their 


workhouses  training  homes,  and  their 
methods  of  relief  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. People  who  are  weary  with  the 
competition  of  charities,  with  the  con- 
stant appeals  and  advertisements,  turn 
with  relief  to  the  municipal  system. 
They  are  pained  by  the  quarrels  of 
Church  and  Dissent,  by  the  exaggera- 
tion and  depreciation  of  efforts,  and 
they  more  and  more  depend  on  Boards 
and  Councils.  Local  government  is, 
indeed,  the  hope  of  East  London,  but 
the  hope  grows  faint  under  pressure  of 
the  thought  that  East  Londoners  are 
too  busy  or  too  crushed  to  serve  on 
boards  and  councils. 

No  one  lives  in  East  London  of  his 
own  will.  Its  inhabitants  are  either 
striving  to  move  out  of  it  or  unable  to 
do  so.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that 
local  government  is  as  good  as  it  is. 
But  it  is  not  good,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  bad.  It  is  often  wanting  in  knowl- 
edge, and  is  therefore  unconscious  of 
abuses  which  would  not  be  endured  in 
West  London  ;  it  rarely  understands 
economy — the  economy  of  wise  expen- 
diture or  of  business  control— and  it  is 
wanting  in  the  public  spirit  which 
breaks  from  old  traditions.  The  faults 
are  accidental,  not  inherent.  If  the 
abuses  of  smells,  smoke,  dirt,  and 
noise  are  pointed  out,  they  are  recog- 
nized ;  if  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
put  alongside  of  t.he  old  customs  of  the 
Board,  they  are  often  allowed  ;  if  some 
one  appears  who  has  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts, and  shows  faith  in  his  policy, 
his  lead  is  accepted. 

Local  government  in  East  London 
needs  the  presence  of  a  few  people  who 
will  formulate  its  mission.  To  some 
degree  this  has  been  done  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Toynbee  Uall.  Some  of  them 
as. members  of  boards,  all  of  them  as 
neighbors,  have  shown  something  of 
what  is  not  done  and  of  what  might 
be  done.  Whitechapel  has  been  moved 
to  get  a  library  ;  political  parties  have 
been  induced  to  arlopt  a  social  pro- 
gramme ;  the  police  have  been  encour- 
aged to  enforce  order  in  back  streets. 

A  new  spirit  is  moving  over  local 
government.  It  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble to  put  its  presence  to  the  credit  of 
Toynbee  Hall ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
its  residents  have  contributed  by  the 
share  they  have  actively  taken  as  mem- 
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bers  of  various  Boards,  as  well  as  by 
the  influence  they  have  exerted.  What 
is  still  wanting  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Boards  is  the  business  power  which  un- 
derstands economy.  Grants  in  aid  of 
rates  have  developed  a  policy  which 
doles  always  develop.  Local  legislators 
become  more  concerned  in  getting 
money  to  spend  than  in  economical 
management.  If  business  men,  with 
the  capacity  which  has  created  great 
private  establishments,  would  come  as 
residents,  they  might  make  local  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  prevent  some 
threatened  evils. 

A  settlement,  by  bringing  into  a 
neighborhood  people  whose  training 
makes  them  sensible  to  abuses,  and 
whoso  humanity  makes  them  conscious 
of  other  needs,  does  what  machinery  as 
machinery  cannot  do.  It  fits  supply 
and  demand,  it  adapts  itself  to  chang- 
ing circumstances,  it  yields  and  goes 
forward,  it  follows  or  guides,  according 
to  the  moment's  need  ;  it  turns  an  or- 
ganization which  might  be  a  mere  ma- 
chine into  a  living  humun  force.  Above 
all,  it  brings  men  into  touch  with  men, 
and,  by  making  them  fuller  characters, 
enriches  their  work. 

Thus  up  to  a  degree,  taking  Toyn- 
bce  Hall  as  an  example,  settlements 
have  put  something  human  alongside 
the  necessary  machinery.  But  the 
end  is  far  off  ;  settlements  are  too  few, 
and  they  have  too  often  yielded  to  the 


temptation  to  rival  other  organizations 
with  a  show  of  their  works. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  some  of  us  that  set- 
tlements are  so  few,  and  the  question 
is  sometimes  asked,  whether  it  is  be- 
cause the  life  is  so  interesting  that  it 
appeals  to  no  sense  of  sacrifice,  or 
whether  it  is  because  the  sacrifice  of 
leaving  "  a  West  End  society*'  is  too 
great. 

I  have  written  this  paper  believing 
in  neither  of  these  reasons,  but  believ- 
ing rather  that  men  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  settlement. 

There  is  as  much  good-will  to- day  as 
there  was  twelve  years  ago  ;  there  is 
more  knowledge.  Men  and  women, 
conscious  of  other  needs,  are  more  con- 
scious thiit  machinery  fails.  They  are 
anxious  to  avert  the  ills  which  threaten 
society,  and  are  ready  themselves  to 
do  their  part.  It  is  because  settle- 
ments seem  to  be  **  a  fad" — an  experi- 
ment of  "  cranks'  * — or  another  mechan- 
ical invention  that  they  keep  aloof. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  this  paper 
to  show  that  a  settlement  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  men  or  women  may 
share  themselves  with  their  neighbors  ; 
a  club  house  in  an  industrial  district, 
where  the  condition  of  membership  is 
the  performance  of  a  citizen^s  duty  ;  a 
house  among  the  poor,  where  the  resi- 
dents may  make  friends  with  the  poor. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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Among  the  vestiges  of  ancient  cus- 
toms which  still  linger  in  the  most  so- 
cially advanced  States  of  Europe,  there 
is  none  more  curious  than  the  pagan 
and  semi-pagan  observances  connected 
with  Christmas  throughout  the  stretch 
of  country  which  may  be  called  the 
French  Midlands.  In  this  district  the 
cosse  de  NaUy  or  Christmas  log,  is  still 
a  ponderous  piece  of  timber  worthy  of 
typifying  the  heavenly  light  whose  rajs 
sustain  all  organic  nature,  and  whose 
worship  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
great  winter  festival  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  obscured,  and 


finally  effaced,  the  signification  of  the 
heathen  cult. 

This  log  frequently  consists  of  the 
entire  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  requires  the 
united  strength  of  many  men  to  place 
it  in  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  where 
it  is  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  household 
hearth  till  the  end  of  the  three  days 
during  which  the  sacred  feast  is  most 
actively  kept  up. 

According  to  venerable  tradition  it 
should  be  taken  fiom  an  oak  felled  at 
midnight,  and  it  ought  to  be  placed 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed  just  as  the 
bell  rings  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
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daring  the  midiiighfc  mass  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  when  it  is  to  be  kindled  by 
the  head  of  the  family,  after  receiving 
a  sprinkling  of  holy  water.  It  is  on 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Christmas 
log,  says  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  in  his 
**  Croyances  et  Legendes  dn  Centre  de 
la  France,'*  that  cakes,  fruit  and  other 
gifts  are  arranged  for  the  children  of 
the  house,  who  have  been  sent  off  to 
bed  with  the  promise  that  hon-homme 
I^'au — our  Father  Christmas— or  le  petit 
Naxdety  the  Christmas  child,  who  fig- 
ures in  German  legend  as  the  Christ- 
Kind,  will  bring  them  a  present  while 
they  sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
same  authority  tells  us,  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  juniper  are  used  as  an 
arb7'e  de  Nau,  or  Christmas- tree,  being 
placed  near  the  hearth  and  hung  with 
gifts.  This  arhre  de  Nau  is  evidently 
not  unlike  the  native  English  Christ- 
mas-bough, which  consists  of  a  bunch 
of  evergreens,  bound  on  a  frame  of 
hoops,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  kitchen,  or  family  sitting-room, 
after  being  adorned  with  nuts,  apples, 
the  carefully  blown  shells  of  the  eggs 
used  in  the  Christmas  pudding,  and 
various  presents  and  ornaments.  The 
remains  of  the  Christmas  log  in  the 
province  of  Berry,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  many  English  counties,  are  pre- 
served from  one  year  to  another.  Being 
placed  under  the  bed  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  a  fragment  of  the  wood  is 
always  ready  to  hand  should  a  thunder- 
storm gather,  when  a  piece  of  it  thrown 
into  the  fire  ought  to  guard  the  family 
and  its  possessions, against  damage  by 
lightning. 

Similarly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
the  Yule  log  is  placed  on  the  hearth  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  if  possible  kept 
burning  for  two  or  three  days.  Then 
a  piece  of  it  is  laid  tiside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  next  year's  log, 
and  of  guarding  the  household  from 
harm.  Pieces  of  fir- wood  charred,  but 
not  quite  burned  out  in  the  Christmas 
fire,  are  also  placed  under  the  family 
bed  in  some  German  villages  to  avert 
the  dreaded  lightning  stroke,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  relation  to  be  the  type  of 
tire  in  its  evil  aspect,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  solar  orb,  the  represen- 
tative of  beneficent  light  and  warmth. 
The  custom  of  burning  a  Yule  log  for 


three  days  and  nights  in  each  home- 
stead is  almost  certainly  a  survival  from 
the  adoration  once  offered  to  the  sun 
at  the  winter  solstice.  Three  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era  sun  worship  was 
still  maintained  in  Brittany  ;  and  in 
Normandy,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  household  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished on  December  24,  and  the 
Christnias  log  was  ignited  by  the  aid  of 
a  flame  procured  from  the  lamp  burn- 
ing in  the  neighboring  church.  This 
fact  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
probable  transference  of  respect  and 
reverence  from  the  sacred  fire  of  a  pure- 
ly heathen  creed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
lights  of  Catholicism.  When  the  pagan 
rites  for  procuring  unsullied  fire  were 
forbidden,  or  fell  into  desuetude,  the 
ideas  to  which  they  owed  their  origin 
and  development,  instead  of  perishing, 
continued  to  exist  more  or  lees  perfect- 
ly, by  attaching  themselves  to  usages 
and  ceremonies  having  no  direct  asso- 
ciation with  them. 

In  the  inclement  regions  of  the  far 
North,  where  the  severities  of  the  win- 
ter, combined  with  the  isolation  of 
their  inhabitants,  tended  to  keep  alive 
the  old  veneration  of  the  sun,  it  was 
not  till  the  tenth  century  that  Christ- 
mas took  the  place  of  the  heathen 
feast ;  and  even  now  traces  of  the  di- 
vine honor  once  paid  to  the  sovereign 
light  of  the  firmament  are  to  be  discov- 
ered in  every  country  of  Europe.  In 
Germany,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of 
Chemnitz  believed  not  many  years  ago, 
and  probably  believe  to  the  present  day, 
that  if  women  dance  in  the  sunlight  at 
Candlemas,  theii*  flax  will  thrive  that 
year  ;  while  in  England,  Lincolnshire 
superstition  teaches  that  when  the  sun 
shines  through  the  branches  of  the 
apple-trees  on  Christmas  Day  there  will 
be  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  the  ensuing 
season  ;  and  that  if  a  miller  means  to 
thrive,  he  must  set  his  mill-stones  **  to 
turn  with  the  sun,"  for  to  move  sun- 
ways  is  a  lucky  motion,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  not  only  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia,  if  not  leyond  their  limits. 

Closely  connected  with  the  adoration 
of  the  great  light  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
fire  of  the  hearth  as  representing  his 
power  on  earth,  is  the  generally  preva- 
lent practice  of  making  cakes  at  Christ- 
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mas.  Arnon^  the  peasants  of  Berry, 
according  to  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  it  is  a 
custom  transmitted  from  generation  to 

feneration  to  give  cornabceux^  that  is 
ullocks^  horns,  which  are  crescent- 
shaped  cakes,  to  tho  poor  at  Yuletide, 
in  addition  to  the  generous  alms  always 
bestowed  on  them  at  that  season. 
Whether  the  shape  given  to  these  cakes 
bears  reforenco  to  the  ox  which  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  Nativity  cannot 
be  decided  with  certainty,  bnt  it  has 
been  imagined  that  these  offerings, 
formed  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and 
baked  on  the  family  hearth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needy,  are  pre  Christian 
in  origin,  being  primarily  sacrifices  to 
the  power  ruling  over  cattle  and  crops, 
prepared  with  the  intention  of  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  animals  and  the  corn 
land.  However  this  may  be,  an  un- 
doubted connection  has  existed  from 
remote  antiquity  between  the  manu- 
facture of  crescent-formed  cakes  resem- 
bling a  pair  of  horns,  or  cakes  orna- 
mented with  tho  figure  of  a  bull,  ox,  or 
cow,  and  the  devotion  shown  to  tho 
celestial  bodies. 

On  certain  farms  in  central  France 
another  kind  of  loaf  or  cake  is  made  on 
Christmas  Eve,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
nahoeux,  and  to  i\\\^  gdteau  astonishing 
medicinal  virtues  are  attributed.  Like 
the  Good  Friday  bread  of  English  folk- 
lore, which  never  goes  mouldy,  and  is 
capable  of  counteracting  serious  dis- 
ease, it  will  keep  uncorrupted  during 
the  year,  and  if  any  one  should  fall  ill, 
or  an  animal  should  sicken,  a  fragment 
taken  from  it  and  given  to  the  sufferer 
is  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  cure. 

Such  Christmas  cakes,  endowed  with 
remedial  virtues,  are  known  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  even  so  far  away 
as  Sweden  there  is  a  Yule  cake  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtues. 
In  some  of  the  towns  of  Berry  tho 
bakers  make  WiWa  gaieties  at  Christmas 
in  the  shape  of  an  infant  Jesus,  which 
are  known  as  naulets,  the  popular  name 
of  the  Christmas  Child.  Many  of  the 
French  provinces  have  their  nauletSy 
paijis  de  Noel,  or  other  Christmas 
cakes,  some  of  them  being  oblong  in 
form,  and  framing  an  infant  in  sugar, 
while  others  are  shaped  like  a  lozenge, 
and  others,  again,  resemble  men,  wom- 


en, mounted  riders,  oxen,  horses,  or 
asses. 

Similar  cakes  at  the  same  season  are 
also  found  in  other  countries.  In  Fin- 
land they  are  often  formed  like  some 
implement  of  agriculture.  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  the  favorite 
shape  is  that  of  a  pig,  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  GuUinbursti  (Gold  Bristle),  the 
boar  which,  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, drew  the  chariot  of  Frcy,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  the  year,  controller  of  the 
sunshine  and  rain,  giver  of  harvest,  and 
lord  of  light.  It  was  customary  at  the 
mid -winter  feast  to  make  vows  to  some 
of  the  gods,  especially  to  Frey.  On 
Yule  Eve  a  boar  consecrated  to  him, 
which  is  believed  to  have  represented 
the  grain-spirit  of  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology, was  sacrificed,  after  being  led  in 
procession,  while  men  laid  their  hands 
on  it  and  plighted  solemn  engagements. 
To  tho  present  day  ideas  apparently 
connected  with  this  sacrificial  animal, 
and  with  his  prototype  GuUinbursti, 
whose  brilliant  bristles,  which  wore 

Yellow  like  ripe  corn, 

could  illumine  the  thickest  darkness, 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  familiar  practices 
of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  boar's 
head  is  even  now  a  Yuletide  dish,  to  be 
treated  with  pomp  and  ceremonial,  and 
the  Danish  peasant  still  shows  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  traditions  inherited  from 
his  forefathers  by  habitually  eating 
roast  pork  at  Christmas ;  while  in 
many  English  counties,  notably  in 
those  formerly  overrun  and  colonized 
by  the  Vikings,  one  of  the  swine  fat- 
tened for  killing  in  the  winter  js,  by 
preference,  slaughtered  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  great  holiday. 

The  Scandinavian  Christmas  cake, 
or  loaf,  is  therefore  no  common  loaf. 
Often  it  is  specially  baked  from  flour 
ground  from  corn  of  the  last  sheaf  har- 
vested, and  is  kept  on  the  table  through- 
out the  days  of  Yule. 

Frequently  it  is  preserved  till  sow- 
ing-time in  spring,  when  part  of  it  is 
given  to  the  plougnman  and  his  horses 
to  secure  a  good  harvest.  This  motive 
seems  also  to  underlie  the  vanishing 
English  custom  of  providing  hopper- 
cakes,  served  up  on  a  white  cloth  in  the 
empty  hopper,  for  the  workpeople  on  a 
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farm  after  the  last  seed  corn  has  l>een 
given  to  the  ground.  -  And  a  similar 
idea  appears  to  explain  one  of  the  rural 

fractices  till  lately  observed  across  the 
rish  Channel.  In  county  Leitrim, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  **  one  of  the  qual- 
ity/' used  to  make  an  Easter  Monday 
cake  to  be  given  to  the  people.  A 
churn- dash  having  been  set  up  in  a 
field,  the  cake  was  placed  upon  it  and 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  After  this 
form  had  been  gone  through,  all  the 
company  assembled  on  the  occasion 
danced  till  they  were  tired,  and  in  the 
end,  certain  further  ceremonies  being 
accomplished,  the  cake  was  divided 
among  the  persons  present. 

In  the  kingdom  of  VViirtemberg,  at 
Christmas,  the  thin  biscuit-like  cakes 
in  vogue  may  possibly  have  the  imprint 
of  a  boar  on  them,  but  thoy  are  of  no 
settled  pattern.  It  is  usual  to  stamp 
them  out  with  small  wooden  blocks, 
resembling  butter  stamps,  into  models 
of  various  animals,  flowers,  national 
emblems,  well-known  statesmen,  and 
popular  notut)ilities.  Some  few  of 
them  reprpsent  religious  subjects,  such 
as  the  Crucifixion,  the  head  of  the  Re- 
deemer, or  one  of  the  apostles  ;  so  that 
the  eiligies  of  the  sacred  characters  of 
the  New  Testament  may  be  seen  heaped 
pell-mell  together  on  the  same  dish 
with  Bismarcks,  Moltkes,  and  lesser 
celebrities  of  the  Vaferland,  all  of 
them  manufactured  of  flour,  sugar,  and 
lemon-juice,  or  other  simple  ingredi- 
ents. A  stamp  not  unlike  those  which 
are  employed  for  printing  these  cakes, 
but  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  was 
used  in  Yorkshire  in  the^last  century 
for  cutting  out  funeral  biscuits. 

Cakes  were  also  anciently  made  by 
the  native  races  of  America  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  festivals.  In  Peru, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
Seville  mentions  in  his  '*  Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion," 
the  first  of  the  four  great  official  festi- 
vals in  the  year,  which  coincided  with 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  fell  in  June 
at  the  winter  solstice.  At  this  feast  a 
sacred  beverage  was  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  partaken  of  by  the  Inca  and  his 
suite.  Subsequently  a  black  llama  was 
sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
new  fire  was  kindled  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror,  and  a  number  of  lamas 


were  slaughtered,  the  fiesh  of  which 
was  given  to  the  people,  to  be  eaten 
with  sacred  cakes  prepared  by  the  vir- 
gins of  the  sun. 

Although  Christmas  is  a  time  of  re- 
ligious and  social  rejoicing,  it  is  also  a 
season  of  great  spiritual  danger.  In 
Portugal  it  is  on  June  23,  the  Eve  of 
St.  John,  that  all  powers  of  darkness 
are  released  from  the  restraint  that 
holds  them  more  or  less  in  bondage 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  (Crawfurd, 
**  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal," 
1890,  76),  but  according  to  the  invinci- 
ble conviction  of  the  French  peasant, 
the  night  between  December  24  and  25 
is  a  period  when  the  entire  host  of  un- 
canny creatures  subject  to  the  Prince 
of  Evil  are  abroad  in  most  malignant 
activity. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  theory  that  on 
this  night  all  frailty  and  wickedness, 
with  all  punishment  for  sin,  are  sus- 
pended in  the  whole  creation,  down  to 
the  furthest  depths  of  hell,  during 
**  the  truce  of  God,"  which  reigns  in 
the  entire  universe,  while  the  epistle  is 
being  read  in  church.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  on  la  nuit  de  Noel  that  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind,  brooding  over  the 
destruction  of  his  schemes  against  the 
human  race,  tries  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  temptation  and  ruin  on 
true  believers.  It  is  then  he  scatters 
magic  money  on  the  paths  and  cross- 
roads where  the  pious,  on  their  way  to 
church,  must  catch  sight  of  the  allur- 
ing treasure  ;  then  that  he  sends  out 
his  emissaries,  the  wizards  and  witches, 
to  the  congenial  employment  of  roam- 
ing round  farmsteads,  and  lurking 
about  the  doors  of  the  sheds  in  which 
the  domestic  animals  are  confined. 
For  this  reason  at  dusk  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  doors  of  the  stables,  and  sheep- 
pens,  and,  above  all,  of  the  cattle- bjres, 
are  carefully  fastened,  and  every  wom- 
an is  forbidden  to  enter  them,  for  fear 
that  through  her  the  fiend,  notwith- 
standing all  precautions,  should  gain 
access  into  the  outhouses. 

During  the  festival  the  oxen  and  asses 
on  each  farm  have  great  attention  paid 
to  them,  this  mark  of  consideration 
being  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  memory 
of  the  ox  and  ass  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  present  at  the  Saviour's 
birth.     Hence,  also,  it  is  said  that  the 
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Folht,  who  is  a  mischievous  sprite  with 
decided  similarities  to  ShaKespeare's 
pQok^  aever  honors  these  animals  with 
the  attentions  he  sometimes  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  lavish  on  horses.  In- 
deedy  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  ass, 
popularly  supposed  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  commemorate  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  is  held  to  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  little  lulin  at  a  distance 
from  any  shed  in  which  the  animal 
may  be  ;  just  as  in  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  goat,  a  creature  that  was  once 
intimately  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Thor,  the  enemy  of  all  trolls  and 
workers  of  evil  spells,  prevents  wizards 
and  witches  from  molesting  stable  and 
fold. 

The  draught-bullocks  and  cows  of 
the  province  of  Berry  take  part  with 
their  owner's  family  in  the  fast  on 
Christmas  Eve  ;  and,  like  their  human 
associates,  they  are  encouraged  to  feast 
to  their  full  satisfaction  on  the  best 
food  obtainable  after  the"  service  at 
church  is  over.  This  custom  is  still 
remembered,  if  not  always  observed,  in 
nearly  every  country  of  Christendom. 
The  picturesque  theory  that  cattle  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  speech  on  Christmas 
Eve,  or,  at  least,  some  modified  remem- 
brance of  this  idea,  survives  in  many 
districts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. According  to  Berkshire  belief, 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  rosemary  blooms,  and  all  the 
oxen  stand  up  and  low''  (**  Folk-lore," 
V.  337),  and  a  French  legend  teaches 
that  all  animals  had  the  power  of  articu- 
late language  till  the  serpent  sinned  by 
tempting  Eve  ;  since  which  time  it  is 
only  on  the  most  holy  of  nights  that 
the  edict  compelling  them  to  dumbness 
is  suspended,  but  on  that  night  they 
have  the  use  of  words. 

In  Berry,  at  a  certain  moment  dur- 
ing the  midnight  mass,  every  animal  in 
the  parish  is  supposed  to  kneel  before 
its  manger  in  silent  prayer,  and  after 
this  mute  adoration,  if  there  happen  to 
be  two  bullocks  which  are  brothers  in 
the  stable  together,  they  will  begin  to 
converse.  Among  the  Icelanders  it  is 
at  St.  John's  Tide,  the  summer  solstice, 
dumb  beasts  thus  address  each  other, 
and  according  to  an  old  superstition  in 
Lincolnshire,  they  are  endowed  with 
Nkw  Sxbxm.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


words  not  only  at  Christmas,  but  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  an  ecclesiastical 
hol^  day  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
eerie  superstitions,  resembling  those  of 
Hallow  E'en,  which  appears  to  occupy 
the  place  of  some  polytheistic  spring 
festival,  and  to  be  the  English  equiva- 
lent of  the  Gerhian  Walpurgisnacht, 

In  central  France,  and  m  many  other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  it  is  related  that 
on  a  certain  Christmastide  a  bullock- 
driver  who  happened  to  be  with  his 
beasts  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the 
power  of  speeph  came  on  them,  over- 
heard one  demand  of  the  other  :  **  What 
shall  we  do  to-morrow?"  to  which 
question  he  received  answer  that  they 
should  carry  their  master  to  the  grave. 
The  lad,  terrified  by  this  declaration, 
and  warned  by  one  of  the  animals  to 
bid  his  employer  prepare  for  death, 
hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  pre- 
diction. The  farmer,  however,  being 
a  man  of  indifferent  morals  and  in- 
credulous mind,  scoffed  at  the  message, 
and,  leaping  up  from  among  the  boon 
companions,  with  whom  he  was  carous- 
ing under  the  pretence  of  honoring  the 
sacred  season,  seized  an  iron  fork,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  would  pay  the  brute 
out  for  his  prophecy.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  court  lying 
between  his  dwelling  and  the  stables, 
continues  the  tradition,  than  ho  was  ob- 
served to  reel  and  fall,  and  when  his 
convives  lifted  him  up  it  was  a  corpse 
they  raised  from  the  ground.  Since 
this  disastrous  event,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  far  off  long 
ago,  no  one  naa  been  anxious  to  over- 
hear the  vaticinations  uttered  by  the 
cattle  on  the  night  of  Christmas. 

A  German  version  of  the  story  tells 
the  tale  differently,  but  with  an  equal- 
ly unhappy  conclusion.  The  owner  of 
a  farm  was  foolhardy  enough  to  hide 
near  the  stalls  of  his  oxen  to  spy  upon 
them,  with  the  result  that  he  heard 
them  conversing  of  his  own  approaching 
death.  The  shock  received  from  their 
words  was  so  complete  that  he  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  their  declara- 
tion by  expiring  of  fright  shortly  after- 
ward, as  was  naturally  to  be  anticipat- 
ed, for  who  can  expect  to  learn  any- 
thing but  evil  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 
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The  Voigtlanders  say  :  **  If  any  one 
listens  in  the  stable  on  New  Year's  Eve 
he  may  hear  the  cattle  talking  togeth- 
er ;"  but  these  prophets  of  future 
events  never  speak  of  happiness,  only 
of  the  misfortunes  to  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  Neudorf,  near  Sharsburg,  also,  it 
is  on  Now  Year's  Eve  at  midnight  the 
animals  address  each  other  in  a  lan- 
guage to  which  no  one  must  listen,  as 
those  who  overhear  it  are  marked  for 
speedy  death. 

The  teaching  contained  in  this  wide- 
spread superstition  is  evidently  that  no 


advantage  follows  an  attempt  to  ac- 
quire forbidden  knowledge.  The  se- 
crets of  inevitable  necessity  are  not  to 
be  surprised  by  stealth  without  retribu- 
tion following.  **  A  doomed  man's  ice- 
hole  is  never  frozen,"  as  the  proverb 
of  the  fatalistic  Northmen  says,  but 
what  does  it  profit  to  meet  sorrow  half 
way?  The  wisdom  of  the  Hava-m4l 
is  the  wisdom  of  all  folk-lore.  **Lefc 
not  a  man  be  overwise,  neither  let  him 
be  more  curious  than  he  ought.  Let 
him  not  seek  to  know  his  destinv  if  he 
would  sleep  secure  and  quiet.*' — Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine. 
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ARMENIA:    AN   APPEAL. 


BY   E.    J.    DILLON. 


The  time  has  come  for  every  reason- 
ing inhabitant  of  these  islands  deliber- 
ately to  accept  or  repudiate  his  share 
of  the  joint  indirect  responsibility  of 
the  British  nation  for  a  series  of  the 
hugest  and  foulest  crimes  that  have 
ever  stiiincd  the  pages  of  human  his- 
tory. The  Armenian  people  in  Ana- 
tolia are  being  exterminated,  root  and 
branch,  by  Turks  and  Kurds— system- 
atically and  painfully  exterminated  bv 
such  abominable  methods  and  with 
such  fiendish  accompaniments  as  may 
well  cause  the  most  sluggish  blood  to 
boil  and  seethe  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation. 

For  the  Armenians  are  not  lawless 
brtrbarians  or  brigands  ;  nor  are  the 
Turks  and  Kurds  the  accredited  torch- 
bwarers  of  civilization.  But  even  if  the 
r6lcs  of  the  actors  in  this  hideous  drama 
were  thus  distributed,  an  excuse  might 
at  most  be  found  for  severity,  but  no 
pretext  could  be  discovered  for  the 
slow  torture  and  gradual  vivisection 
employed  by  fanatic  Mohammedans  to 
end  the  lives  of  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors. If,  for  instance,  it  be  expedient 
that  Armenians  should  be  exterminat- 
ed, why  chop  them  up  piecemeal,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  this  protracted  proc- 
ess, banter  the  agonized  victims  who 
are  wildly  calling  upon  God  and  man 
to  put  them  out  of  pain  ?  Why  must 
an  honest,  hard-working  man  be  torn 
from  his  bed  or  his  fireside,  forced  to 


witness  the  violation  of  his  daughter 
by  a  band  of  all-pitiless  demons,  un- 
able to  rescue  or  help  her,  and  then, 
his  own  turn  come,  have  his  hand  cut 
off  and  stuffed  into  his  mouth,  while  a 
short  sermon  is  being  preached  to  him 
on  the  text,  **  If  your  God  be  God,  why 
does  lie  not  succor  you  ?"  at  the  per- 
oration of  which  the  other  hand  is 
hacked  off,  and,  amid  boisterous  shouts 
of  jubilation,  his  cars  are  torn  from 
his  head  and  his  feet  severed  with  a 
hatchet,  while  the  piercing  screams, 
the  piteous  prayers,  the  hideous  con- 
tortions of  the  agonizing  victim  intoxi- 
cate with  physico-spiritual  ecstasies  the 
souls  of  the  frantic  fanatics  around? 
And  why,  when  the  last  and  merciful 
stroke  of  death  is  being  dealt,  must  ob- 
scene jokes  and  unutterable  blasphe- 
mies sear  the  victim's  soul  and  prolong 
his  hell  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  time,' 
to  the  very  threshold  of  eternity? 
Surely,  roasting  alive.  Haying,  disem- 
bowelling, impaling,  and  all  that  elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  aggravation  of  sav- 
age pain  on  which  tlie  souls  of  these 
human  fiends  seem  to  feast  and  flour- 
ish, have  nothing  that  can  excuse  them 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  however 
deeply  absorbed  in  politics. 

But  it  is  the  Turks  and  Kurds  who, 
at  their  best,  are  stagnant,  sluggish, 
and  utterly  averse  from  progress  ;  and 
at  their  worst  are — the  beings  who  con- 
ceive, perpetrate,  and  glory  in  the  hor- 
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rors  just  enumerated  and  in  others  that 
must  bo  nameless.  The  Armenians, 
on  the  contrary,  constitute  the  sole 
civilizing — nay,  with  all  their  many 
faults,  the  sole  humanizing — element 
in  Anatolia  ;  peaceful  to  the  degree  of 
self-sacritiee,  law  abiding  to  their  own 
undoing,  and  industrious  and  hopeful 
under  conditions  which  would  appal  the 
majority  of  mankind.  At  their  best, 
thev  are  the  sLntf  of  which  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  moulded.  Christians,  be- 
lieving, as  we  oelievo,  that  God  reveal- 
ed Himself  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ, 
they  have  held  fust  to  the  teachings  of 
our  common  Master  in  spite  of  dis- 
grace and  misery,  in  the  face  of  fire 
and  sword,  in  the  agonies  of  torture 
and  death.  From  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  hero  Vartan 
and  his  dauntless  companions  died  de- 
fending their  faith  against  the  Persian 
Mazdeans,*  scarcely  a  j'car  has  elapsed 
in  which  Armenian  men  and  women 
have  not  unhesitatingly  and  unosten- 
tatiously laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
religious  belief.  The  murdered  of  Sas- 
soon,  of  Van,  of  Erzeroum  were  also 
Christian  martyrs  ;  and  any  or  all  of 
those  whose  eyes  were  lately  gouged 
out,  whose  limbs  were  wrenched  asun- 
der, and  whose  quivering  flesh  was  torn 
from  their  bodies,  might  have  obtained 
life  and  comparative  prosperity  by 
merely  pronouncing  the  formula  of 
Islam  and  abjuring  Christ.  But,  in- 
stead of  tins,  they  commended  their 
souls  to  their  Creator,  delivered  up 
their  bodies  to  the  tormentors,  endured 
indescribable  agonies,  and  died,  like 
Christian  martyrs,  defying  Heaven 
itself,  so  to  say,  by  their  boundless 
trust  in  God. 

Identity  of  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
religious  "faith  give  this  unfortunate 
but  heroic  people  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  people,  whose 
ancestors,  whatever  their  religious 
creed,  never  hesitated  to  die  for  it,  and 


♦  Yezdiged  II.,  King  of  Persia,  insisted  on 
the  apostasy  of  the  Armenian  people,  whom 
he  commanded  to  embraoe  the  garbled  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster.  Vartan,  the  chieftain  of 
the  race,  gathered  287  members  of  the  royal 
family  around  him.  and  with  a  following  of 
749  others,  manfaily  died  on  the  held  of  bat- 
tle after  a  bloody  combat  with  the  Persian 
troops,  on  Jane  2,  450. 


when  the  breath  of  God  swept  over 
them,  breasted  the  hurricane  of  perse- 
cution. 

But  what  special  claims  to  our  sym- 
pathy are  needed  by  men  and  women 
whom  we  see  treated  by  their  masters 
as  the  damned  were  said  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  devils  in  the  deepest  of 
heirs  abysses  ?  Our  written  laws  con- 
demn cruelty  to  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cat ; 
our  innate  sense  of  justice  moves  us  to 
punish  the  man  who  should  wantonly 
torture  a  rat,  say,  by  roasting  it  alive. 
And  shall  it  be  asserted  that  our  in- 
stincts of  justice,  humanity,  mercy 
need  to  be  reinforced  by  extrinsic  con- 
siderations before  we  consent  to  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand,  not  to  a  brute  or 
to  a  single  individual,  but  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  honest,  industrious  Chris- 
tian men,  pure,  virtuous  women,  and 
innocent  little  children  to  save  them 
from  protracted  tortures,  compared 
with  some  of  which  roasting  alive  is  a 
swift  and  merciful  death  ?  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  we  have  not  alle- 
viated the  sufferings  of  these  woe  strick- 
en people  by  a  single  pang,  and  that 
the  succor  which  no  one  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, would  dream  of  withholding 
from  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  nay,  a  bit- 
ter enemy  were  he  in  such  straits,  we 
all,  as  a  nation,  deny  to  our  Christian 
brethren  who  are  being  bludgeoned, 
sawn  in  twain,  burned  or  thrust  faint- 
ing into  a  gory  grave. 

Why  is  it  that  our  compassion  for 
these,  our  fellow- men,  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  form  of  effective  help  .'*  For 
reasons  of  '*  higher  politics  ;'*  because, 
forsooth,  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  in 
whose  soulless  bodies  the  Gadarcne 
legion  of  unclean  spirits  would  seem  to 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  are  indis- 
pensable to  Christian  civilization — for 
the  time  being  ;  and  because  the  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  the  deadly  rides  and 
the  destructive  warships  which  are  ac- 
counted the  most  costly  possessions  of 
contemporary  Europe  cannot  be  spared 
in  such  a  cause — they  are  wanted  by 
the  Christian  nations  to  mow  each 
other  down  with.  In  a  word,  the  civ- 
ilization built  up  on  Christ's  Gospel 
cannot  stand,  or  at  least  cannot  thrive, 
without  the  support  of  Kurdish  cruelty 
and  Turkish  thuggery  !  It  may  be 
asked,  on  what  grounds  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  ought  to  show  themselves 
more  ready  to  pity,  and  more  eager  to 
succor,  the  Armenians  than  our  Con- 
tinental neighbors.  The  question  dif- 
fers little  in  spirit  from  that  which  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  asked  themselves 
as  they  passed  the  helpless  man  men- 
tioned bv  Jesus,  who,  on  his  way  to 
Jericho,  had  fallen  among  thiei?es,*and 
was  left  lying  half  dead.  But  in  the 
present  case  an  answer  is  forthcoming, 
an  answer  which  is  calculated  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  callous  among  us,  and 
transform  us  into  Good  Samaritans. 
Briefly,  it  is  this  :  because  we  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  their  sufferings  ; 
because  they  are  the  innocent  victims 
of  our  selfish  pursuit  of  political  inter- 
ests— which  have  none  the  less  eluded 
our  grasp,  and  left  us  empty-handed, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  calamitous 
results  of  our  egotism. 

In  the  first  place,  we  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Treaty  of  San  Stefan o,  and 
to  allow  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  to  owe  the  boon  of  humane 
treatment  to  Russia's  policy  or  gener- 
osity. AVe  insisted  on  delivering  them 
back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their 
rabid  enemies,  undertaking,  however, 
to  undo  their  fetters  later  on.  But 
the  **  later  on"  never  came.  Oppres- 
sion, persecution,  incredible  manifes- 
tations of  savagery,  characterized  the 
dealings  of  the  Turks  with  the  Chris- 
tians, but  we  closed  our  eyes  and  shut 
our  ears  until  the  Porte,  encouraged 
by  our  connivance,  organized  the  whole- 
sale massacres  of  Sassoon.  Then,  for 
the  first  -time,  wo  interfered,  striking 
out  *a  line  of  action  which  we  knew 
must  prove  disastrous  if  not  completely 
successful,  and  without  first  assuring 
ourselves  that  we  could  and  would 
work  it  out  to  a  favorable  issue.  And 
the  result  was  what  was  feared  from 
the  first.  We  acted  as  a  surgeon  might 
who,  about  to  perform  a  dangerous 
operation,  should  lay  the  patient  on 
the  table,  probe  the  wound,  cut  the 
fli'sh,  aud  just  when  the  last  and  de- 
cisive manipulation  was  needed  to  save 
the  life  of  the  sufferer,  should  turn 
awav,  and  leave  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

These  are  reasons  why  we,  and  wo 
moie  than  any  other  people,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  misery  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 


The  condition  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians when  wo  first  interfered  (1878) 
was,  from  a  humane  point  of  view,  de- 
plorable. Laws  existed  only  on  paper. 
Mohammedan  crimes  were  punishable 
only  in  theory.  Life  and  property  de- 
pended for  security  solely  on  the  neigh- 
borly feeling  which  custom  and  com- 
munity of  interests  had  gradually  fos- 
tered between  Moslems  and  Christians, 
and  which  greed  or  fanaticism  might 
at  any  moment  suddenly  uproot.  Rus- 
sia was  willing  to  substitute  law  and 
order  for  crime  and  chaos,  and  to  guar- 
antee to  Christians  the  treatment  due 
to  human  beings.  But  we  then  denied 
her  right  to  do  this,  as  she  refuses  to 
admit  our  claim  to  undertake  it  single- 
handed.  Our  interference  was  inspired 
by  purely  political  calculations,  unre- 
deemed by  considerations  of  humanity. 
About  this  there  is  now  do  doubt,  nor 
was  there  then  any  disguise.  Our  po- 
litical interests  needed,  or  our  Govern- 
ment fancied  they  needed,  the  prop- 
ping up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when 
the  Turkish  Empire  had  already  be- 
come the  embodiment  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  And  to  these  fancied  in- 
terests were  sacrificed  the  property,  the 
honor,  the  lives  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. But  not  to  appear  leas  generous 
or  humane  than  our  northern  rival,  we 
solemnly  and  emphatically  promised 
to  compel  the  Porte  to  deal  fairly  with 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  we  under- 
took to  see  that  such  reforms  were  in- 
troduced as  would  enable  Armenians 
to  work  without  fear  of  legalized  rob- 
bery or  lawless  brigandage,  to  marry 
without  the  certitude  of  having  their 
wives  dishonored  and  their  daughters 
violated,  and  to  worship  God  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers  without  being 
liable  to  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death.  We  said  in  elfect :  '*  Though 
our  political  interests  may  clash  with 
those  of  Russia,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  subversive  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  human  justice  and 
the  immutable  law  of  God.  Therefore 
we  declare  that  we  are  actuated  by  the 
will  and  possessed  of  the  power  to  in- 
duce or  compel  the  Porte  to  grant  such 
political  and  administrative  reforms  as 
are  essential  to  the  well  being  of  Us 
Armenian  subjects." 

This  promise,  and  the  events  that 
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rendered  it  necessary,  constitute  the 
main  claim  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
Turkey  to  English  sjiupathy  and  as- 
sistance. 

Yet  we  nerer  took  any  efflcucious 
step  to  fulfil  that  solemn  promise.  We 
never  said  or  did  anything  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  a£suage  the  sufferings 
which  owed  their  continued  existence 
to  our  egotism.  Nay,  more  ;  we  al- 
lowed things  to  drift  from  had  to  worse, 
mismanagement  to  develop  into  malig- 
nity, oppression  to  merge  in  extermi- 
nation, and  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  we  deliberately  shut  our  eyes  and 
closed  our  ears  to  the  ghastly  sights 
and  lugubrious  sounds  that  accompa- 
nied the  horrors  of  Turkish  misrule  in 
Armenia.  Our  consuls  forwarded  ex- 
haustive reports,  the  Press  published 
heartrending  details,  Armenian  eccle- 
siastics presented  piteous  appeals — all 
of  them  describing  deeds  more  grue- 
some and  nefarious  than  those  which 
in  patriarchal  days  brought  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. But  we  **  pigeon-holed"  the  con- 
sular reports,  pooh-poohed  the  particu- 
lars published  by  the  Press,  or  charac- 
terized them  as  a  tissue  of  gross  exag- 
gerations, and  ignored  the  petition  of 
the  priests. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  this  breach  of  faith  was  a  mere 
**  political  peccadillo."  It  is  often  im- 
plicitly assumed,  and  sometimes  flip- 
pantly affirmed,  that  politics  postulate 
a  code  of  morals  different  from  that  of 
private  life.  Even  if  this  strange  the- 
ory were  true,  it  would  furnish  no  jus- 
titlcation,  no  excuse,  no  pretext  for 
this  indefensible  conduct  of  a  great  na- 
tion toward  a  pour  and  downtrodden 
people.  For  the  guiles  and  wiles,  the 
subterfuges  and  stratagems  which  com- 
monly characterize  the  diplomatic  deal- 
ing of  independent  peoples  and  States 
are  usually  confined,  even  in  their  fur- 
thest consequences,  by  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  political  sphere.  They  leave 
the  real  weal  and  woe  of  individuals 
practically  untouched.  National  pres- 
tige, commercial  advantages,  or,  at 
most,  a  strip  of  territory,  is  all  that  is 
at  stake.  But  our  unfortunate  action 
and  inaction  made  themselves  immedi- 
ately and  fatally  felt  in  the  very  homes 
and  at  the  firesides  of  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  Christian  men  and  wom- 
en, driving  them  into  exile,  shutting 
them  up  in  noisome  prisons,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  every  conceivable  spe- 
cies of  indignity,  outrage,  and  death. 
We  pressed  a  knob,  as  it  were,  in  Lon- 
don, and  thereby  opened  hell's  portals 
in  Asia  Minor,  letting  loose  legions  of 
fiends  in  human  shape,  who  set  about 
torturing  and  exterminating  the  Chris- 
tians there.  And,  lest  it  should  be 
urged  that  our  Government  was  igno- 
rant of  the  wide-reaching  effects  of  its 
ill-advised  action,  it  is  on  record  that 
for  seventeen  years  it  continued  to 
watch  the  harrowing  results  of  that  ac- 
tion without  once  interfering  to  stop 
it,  although  at  any  moment  during 
that  long  period  of  persecution  it  could 
have  redeemed  its  promise,  and  rescued 
the  Christians  from  their  unbearable 
lot. 

If  a  detailed  description  were  possi- 
ble of  the  horrors  which  our  exclusive 
attention  to  our  own  mistaken  inter- 
ests let  loose  upon  Turkish  Armenians, 
there  is  not  a  man  within  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  whose  heartstrings 
would  not  be  touched  and  thrilled  by 
the  gruesome  stories  of  which  it  would 
be  composed. 

During  all  those  seventeen  years 
written  law,  traditional  custom,  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  human  and 
divine  justice  were  suspended  in  favor 
of  a  Mohammedan  saturnalia.  The 
Christians  by  whose  toil  and  thrift  the 
empire  was  held  together,  were  de- 
spoiled, beggared,  chained,  beaten  and 
banished  or  butchered.  First  their 
movable  wealth  was  seized,  then  their 
landed  property  was  confiscated,  next 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  were 
wrested  from  them,  and  finally  honor, 
liberty,  and  life  were  taken  with  as  lit- 
tle ado  as  if  these  Christian  men  and 
women  were  wasps  or  mosquitoes. 
Thousands  of  Armenians  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  governors  like  Tahsin 
Pasha  and  Bahri  Pasha,  and  tortured 
and  terrorized  till  they  delivered  up  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  support 
of  the  helpless  families,  to  ruffianly 
parasites.  Whole  villages  were  at- 
tacked in  broad  daylight  by  the  Im- 
perial Kurdish  cavalry  without  pretext 
or  warning,  the  male  inhabitants  turn- 
ed adrift  or  killed,  and  their  wives  and 
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daughters  transformed  into  instruments 
to  glut  the  foul  lusts  of  these  bestial 
murdereis.  In  a  few  years  the  prov- 
inces were  decimated,  Aloghkerd,  for 
instance,  being  almost  entirely  **  purg- 
ed" of  Armenians.  Over  20,000  woe- 
stricken  wretches,  once  healthy  and 
well-to-do,  fled  to  Russia  or  to  Persia 
in  rags  and  misery,  deformed,  diseased, 
or  dying  ;  on  the  way  they  were  seized 
over  and  over  again  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sultan,  who  deprived  them  of  the 
little  money  they  possessed,  nay,  of  the 
clothes  they  were  wearing,  outraged 
the  married  women  in  presence  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  deflowered  tlie  ten- 
der girls  before  the  eyes  of  their  motli- 
ers  and  brothers,  and  then  drove  them 
over  the  frontier  to  hunger  and  die. 
Those  who  remained  for  a  time  behind 
were  no  better  off.  Kurdish  brigands 
lifted  the  last  cows  and  goats  of  tho 
peasants,  carried  away  their  carpets 
and  their  valuables,  raped  their  daugh- 
ters, and  dishonored  their  wives.  Turk- 
ish tax  gatherers  followed  these,  glean- 
ing what  the  brigands  had  left,  and, 
lest  anything  should  escape  their  ava- 
rice, bound  the  men,  flogged  them  till 
their  bodies  were  a  bloody,  mangled 
mass,  cicatrized  the  wounds  with  red- 
hot  ramrods,  plucked  out  their  beards 
hair  by  hair,  tore  the  flesh  from  their 
limbs  with  pincers,  and  often,  even 
then,  dissatisfied  with  the  flnancial  re- 
sults of  their  exertions,  hung  the  men 
whom  they  had  thus  beggared  and  mal- 
treated from  the  rafters  of  the  room  and 
kept  them  there  to  witness  with  burn- 
ing shame,  impotent  rage,  and  incipi- 
ent madness,  the  dishonoring  of  their 
wives  and  the  deflowering  of  their 
daughters,  some  of  whom  died  miser- 
ably during  the  hellish  outrage. 

Stories  of  this  kind  in  connection 
with  Turkish  misrule  in  Armenia  have 
grown  familiar  to  English  ears  of  late, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  people  are 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  them  that 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  conveying 
corresponding  deflnite  impressions  to 
tho  mind.  The  more  is  tne  ])ity.  It 
is  only  meet  that  wo  should  make  some 
effort  to  realize  the  sufferings  which 
we  have  brought  down  upon  inoffen- 
sive men  and  women,  and  to  under- 
stand somewhat  of  the  shame,  the  ter- 
ror, the  despair  that  must  take  posses- 


sion of  the  souls  of  Christians  whose 
lives  are  a  martyrdom  of  such  unchroni- 
cled  agonies,  during  which  no  ray  of 
the  life-giving  light  that  plays  about 
the  throne  of  God  ever  pierces  the  mist 
of  blood  and  tears  that  rises  between 
tho  blue  of  heaven  and  the  everlasting 
gray  of  tho  charnel-house  called  Ar- 
menia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
statements  are  neither  rumors  nor  ex- 
aggerations concerning  which  we  are 
justified  in  suspending  our  judgment. 
History  has  set  its  seal  upon  them  ; 
diplomacy  has  slowly  verified  and  re- 
luctantly recognized  them  as  estab- 
lished facts,  and  religion  and  human- 
ity are  now  called  upon  to  place  their 
emphatic  protest  against  them  on  rec- 
ord. The  Turks,  in  their  confidential 
moods,  have  admitted  these  and  worse 
acts  of  savagery  ;  the  Kurds  glory  in 
them  at  all  times  ;  trustworthy  Euro- 
peans have  witnessed  and  described 
them,  and  Armenians  groaned  over 
them  in  blank  despair.  Oflicers  and 
nobles  in  the  Sultan's  own  cavalry  regi- 
ments, like  Mostigo  the  Kurd,  bruit 
abroad  with  unpardonable  pride  the 
story  of  the  long  series  of  rapes  and 
murders  which  marked  their  official 
careers,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion 
of  being  punished  for  robbing  and  kill- 
ing the  Armenians,  whom  the  Sublime 
Porte  desires  them  to  exterminate. 
Nay,  it  was  the  Armenians  themselves 
who  were  punished  if  they  complained 
when  their  own  relatives  or  friends 
were  murdered.  And  they  were  pun- 
ished, either  on  the  charge  of  having 
cruelly  done  thrir  own  parents,  sisters, 
children  to  death,  or  else  on  suspicion 
of  having  killed  the  murderers,  who, 
however,  were  always  found  afterward 
living  and  thriving  in  the  Sultanas  em- 
ploy, and  were  never  disturbed  there. 
Three  hundred  and  six  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Khnonsv, 
in  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England,  wrote  : 

**  Year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by 
day,  innocent  men,  women  and  children  have 
been  shot  down,  stabbed,  or  clubbed  to  death, 
in  their  honses  and  their  Aelds,  tortured  in. 
strange  fiendish  ways  in  fetid  prison  cells,  or 
left  to  rot  in  exile  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Arabia.  Daring  that  long  and  horrible  trag- 
edy no  voice  was  raised  for  mercy,  no  hand 
extended  to  help  us.  .  .  .     Is  European  sym< 
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pathy  destined  to  take  the  form  of  a  cross  on 
oar  graves?*' 

Now  the  answer  has  heeu  given.  These 
ill-starred  men  might  now  know  that 
European  sympathy  has  taken  a  differ- 
ent form— that  of  a  marine  giard  be- 
fore the  Sultanas  palace  to  shield  him 
and  his  from  harm  from  without  while 
they  proceed  with  their  orgies  of  blood 
and  lust  within.  These  simple  men  of 
Ehnouss  might  now  know  and  wonder 
at  this— if  they  were  still  among  the 
living ;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
butchered  since  then,  like  the  relatives 
and  friends  whose  lot  they  lamented 
and  yet  envied. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  ex- 
termiuation,  which  has  been  carried 
out  with  such  signal  success  during 
these  long  years  of  Turkish  vigor  and 
English  sluggishness,  all  those  Arme- 
nians who  possessed  money  or  money's 
worth  were  for  a  time  allowed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  from  prison,  and  from 
all  that  prison  life  in  Asia  Minor  im- 
plies. But,  as  soon  as  terror  and  sum- 
mary contiscabion  took  the  place  of 
slow  and  elaborate  extortion,  the 
gloomy  dungeons  of  Erzeroum,  Erzing- 
nan,  Marsovan,  Hassankaleh,  and 
Van  were  filled,  till  there  was  no  place 
to  sit  down,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
standing  room.  And  this  means  more 
than  English  people  can  realize,  or  any 
person  believe  who  has  not  actually 
witnessed  it.  It  would  have  been  a 
k)rture  for  Turkish  trooi)ers  and  Kurd- 
ish brigands,  but  it  was  worse  than 
death  to  the  educated  schoolmasters, 
missionaries,  priests,  and  physicians 
who  were  immured  in  these  noisome 
hotbeds  of  infection,  and  forced  to 
sleep  night  after  night  standing  on 
their  feet,  leaning  against  the  foul, 
reeking  corner  of  the  wall  which  all 
the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  use  us 
.  .  .  The  very  worst  class  of  Tartar 
and  Kurdish  criminals  were  turned  in 
here  to  make  these  hell- chambers  more 
unbearable  to  the  Christians.  And 
the  experiment  was  everywhere  success- 
ful. Human  hatred  and  diabolical 
spite,  combined  with  the  most  disgust- 
ing sights  and  sounds  and  stenches, 
with  their  gnawing  hunger  and  their 
putrid  food,  their  parching  thirst  and 
the  slimy  water,  fit  only  for  sewers, 
rendered  their  agony  maddening.     Yet 


these  were  not  criminals  nor  alleged 
criminals,  but  upright  Christian  men, 
who  were  never  even  accused  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  No  man  who  has 
not  seen  these  prisons  with  his  own 
eyes,and  heard  these  prisoners  with  his 
own  ears,  can  be  expected  to  conceive, 
much  less  realize,  the  sufferings  inflict- 
ed and  endured.  The  loathsome  dis- 
eases, whose  terrible  ravages  were  freely 
displayed  ;  the  still  more  loathsome 
vices,  which  were  continually  and 
openly  practised  ;  the  horrible  blas- 
phemies, revolting  obscenities  and  rib- 
ald jests  which  alternated  with  cries  of 
pain,  songs  of  vice,  and  prayers  to  the 
unseen  God,  made  these  prisons,  in 
some  respects,  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
Black  Bole  of  Calcutta,  and  in  others 
infinitely  worse.  In  one  corner  of  this 
foul  fever-nest  a  man  mi^ht  be  heard 
moaning  and  groaning  with  the  pain 
of  a  shattered  arm  or  leg  ;  in  another, 
a  youth  is  convulsed  with  the  death 
spasms  of  cholera  or  poison  ;  in  the 
centre,  a  knot  of  Turks,  whose  dull 
eyes  are  fired  with  bestial  lust,  surround 
a  Christian  boy,  who  pleads  for  mercy 
with  heart-harrowing  voice  while  the 
human  fiends  actually  outrage  him  to 
death. 

Into  these  prisons  venerable  old  min- 
isters of  religion  were  dragged  from 
their  churches,  teachers  from  their 
schools,  missionaries  from  their  meet- 
ing-houses, merchants,  physicians,  and 
peasants  from  their  firesides.  Those 
among  them  who  refused  to  denounce 
their  friends,  or  consent  to  some  atro- 
cious crime,  were  subjected  to  horrible 
agonies.  Many  a  one,  for  instanci', 
was  put  into  a  sentry-box  bristling  with 
sharp  spikes,  and  forced  to  stand  there 
motionless,  without  food  or  drink,  for 
twenty-four  and  even  thirty-six  hours, 
was  revived  with  stripes  whenever  he 
fell  fainting  to  the  prickly  floor,  and 
was  carried  out  unconscious  at  the 
end.  It  was  thus  that  hundreds  of 
Armenian  Christians,  whose  names  and 
histories  are  on  record,  suffered  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  addresses  to  the  Sultan 
accusing  their  neighbors  and  relatives 
of  high  treason,  it  was  thus  that  Azo 
was  treated  by  his  judges,  the  Turkish 
oflicials,  Talib  Effendi,  Captain  Reshid, 
and  Captain  Hadji  Fehim  Agha,  for 
declining  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  the 
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beet  men  of  his  village.  A  whole  night 
was  spenfc  in  tortaring  him.  He  was 
first  bastinadoed  in  a  room  close  to 
which  his  female  relatives  and  friends 
were  shut  up  so  that  they  could  hear 
his  cries.  Then  he  was  stripped  naked, 
and  two  poles,  extending  from  his  arm- 
pits to  his  feet,  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  his  body  and  tied  tightly.  Ilis 
arms  were  next  stretched  out  horizon- 
tally and  poles  arranged  to  support  his 
hands.  This  living  cross  was  then 
bound  to  a  pillar,  and  the  floggiug  be- 
gan. The  whips  left  livid  traces  be- 
hind. The  wretched  man  was  unable 
to  make  the  slightest  movement  to  ease 
his  pain.  His  features  alone,  hideously 
distorted,  revealed  the  anguish  he  en- 
dured. The  louder  he  cried,  the  more 
heavily  fell  the  whip.  Over  and  over 
again  he  entreated  his  tormentors  to 
put  him  out  of  nain,  saying  :  **  If  vou 
want  my  death,  kill  me  with  a  bullet, 
but  for  Qod's  sake  don^t  torture  me 
like  this  !"  His  head  alone  bein^  free 
he,  at  last,  maddened  by  excruciating 
pain,  endeavored  to  dash  out  his  brains 
against  the  pillar,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  end  his  agony.  But  this  consum- 
mation was  hindered  by  the  police. 
They  questioned  him  again  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  condition,  Azo  replied  as 
before  :  **  I  cannot  defile  my  soul  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  people.  I  am  a 
Christian.''  Enraged  at  this  obsti- 
nacy, Talib  Effendi,  the  Turkish  offi- 
cial, ordered  the  application  of  other 
and  more  effective  tortures.  Pincers 
wore  fetched  to  pull  out  his  teeth  ;  but, 
Azo  remaining  firm,  this  method  was 
not  long  persisted  in.  Then  Talib 
commanded  his  servants  to  pluck  out 
the  prisoner's  mustachios  by  the  roots, 
one  hair  at  a  time.  This  order  the 
gendarmes  executed,  with  roars  of  in- 
fernal laughter.  But  this  treatment 
proving  etjually  ineffectual,  Talib  in- 
structed his  men  to  cauterize  the  un- 
fortunate victim's  body.  A  spit  was 
heated  in  the  fire.  Azo's  arms  were 
freed  from  their  supports,  and  two 
brawny  policemen  approached,  one  on 
each  side,  and  seized  him.  Meanwhile 
another  gendarme  held  to  the  middle 
of  the  wretched  man's  hands  the  glow- 
ing spit.  While  his  flesh  was  thus 
burning,  the  victim  shouted  oat  in 
agony.  **  For  the  love  of  God  kill  me 
at  once  I" 


Then  the  executioners,  removing  the 
red  hot  spit  from  his  hands,  applied  it 
to  his  breast,  then  to  his  back,  his 
face,  his  feet,  and  other  parts.  After 
this,  they  forced  open  his  mouth,  and 
burned  his  tongue  with  red  hot  pin- 
cers. During  these  inhuman  opera- 
tions, Azo  fainted  three  several  times, 
but  on  recovering  consciousness  main- 
tained the  same  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, a  heartrending  scene  was  being 
enacted.  The  women  and  the  chil- 
dren, terrified  by  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  tortured  man,  fainted.  When 
they  revived,  they  endeavored  to  rush 
out  to  call  for  help,  but  the  gendarmes, 
stationed  at  the  door,  barred  their  pas- 
sage, and  brutally  pushed  them  back.* 

Nights  were  passed  in  such  hellish 
orgies  and  days  in  inventing  new  tor- 
tures or  refining  upon  the  old,  with  an 
ingenuity  which  reveals  unimagined 
strata  of  malignity  in  the  human  heart. 
The  results  throw  the  most  sickening 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the 
shade.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  de- 
scribed nor  even  hinted  at.  The  shock 
to  people's  sensibilities  would  be  too 
terrible.  And  yet  they  were  not  mere- 
ly described  to,  but  endured  by,  men 
of  education  and  refinement,  whose 
sensibilities  were  as  delicate  as  ours. 

And  when  the  prisons  in  which  these 
and  analogous  doings  were  carried  on 
had  no  more  room  for  newcomers,  some 
of  the  least  obnoxious  of  its  actual  in- 
mates wore  released  for  a  bribe,  or,  in 
case  of  i)overty,  were  expeditiously 
poisoned  off. 

In  the  homes  of  these  wretched  peo- 
ple the  fiendish  fanatics  were  equally 
active  and  equally  successful.  Family 
life  was  poisoned  at  its  very  source. 
Rape  and  dishonor,  with  nameless  ac- 
companiments, menaced  almost  every 
girl  and  woman  in  the  country.  They 
could  not  stir  out  of  their  houses  in 
the  broad  daylight  to  visit  the  bazaars, 
or  to  work  (n  the  fields,  nor  even  lie 
down  at  night  in  their  own  homes 
without  fearing  the  fall  of  that  Damo- 


*  The  above  description  is  taken  literally 
from  a  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  of  Er- 
zeroum.  Copies  are  in  possession  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  scene  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Semal  bejfore  the  massacres,  during  the  nor- 
mcU  condition  of  things. 
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cles'  sword  ever  suspended  over  their 
heads.  Tender  youth,  childhood  itself, 
was  no  guarantee.  Children  were 
often  married  at  the  age  of  eleven,  even 
ten,  in  the  vain  hope  of  lessening  this 
danger.  But  the  protection  of  a  hus- 
band proved  unavailing ;  it  merely 
meant  one  murder  more,  and  one 
'*  Christian  do?'*  less.  A  bride  would 
be  married  in  church  yesterday  and  her 
body  would  be  devoured  by  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  to-morrow — a  band 
of  ruflians,  often  officials,  having  within 
the  intervening  forty-eight  hours  seized 
her  and  outraged  her  to  death.  Others 
would  be  abducted,  and,  having  for 
weeks  been  subjected  to  the  loathsome 
lusts  of  lawless  Kurds,  woald  end  by 
abjuring  their  God  and  embracing 
Islam  ;  not  from  any  vulgar  motive  of 
gain,  but  to  escape  the  burning  shame 
of  returning  home  as  pariahs  and  lep- 
ers to  be  shunned  by  those  near  and 
dear  to  them  forever.  Little  girls  of 
five  and  six  were  frequently  forced  to 
be  present  during  these  horrible  scenes 
of  lust,  and  they,  too,  were  often  sacri- 
ficed before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers, 
who  would  have  gladly,  madly  accepted 
death,  ay,  and  damnation,  to  save  their 
tender  offspring  from  the  corroding 
poison. 

One  of  the  abducted  young  women 
who,  having  been  outraged  by  the  son 
of  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Khnouss, 
Hussni  Bey,  returned,  a  pariah,  and  is 
now  alone  in  the  world,  lately  appealed 
to  her  English  sisters  for  such  aid  as  a 
heathen  would  give  to  a  brute,  and  she 
besought  it  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon God.  Lucine  Mussegh — this  is 
the  name  of  that  outraged  young  wom- 
an whose  Protestant  education  gave 
her,  as  she  thought,  a  special  claim  to 
act  as  the  spokeswoman  of  Armenian 
mothers  and  daughters — Lucine  Mus- 
segh besought,  last  March,  the  women 
of  England  to  obtain  for  the  women  of 
Armenia  the  privilege  of  living  a  pure 
and  chaste  life  !  This  was  the  boon 
which  she  craved — but  did  not,  could 
not,  obtain.  The  interests  of  *'  higher 
politics,"  the  civilizing  missions  of  the 
Christian  Powers  are,  it  seems,  incom- 
patible with  it !  "  For  the  love  of  the 
God  whom  we  worship  in  common," 
wrote  this  outraged,  but  still  hopeful, 
Armenian  lady,   '*  help  us.   Christian 


sisters  !  Help  us  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  take  the  thanks  of  the  mothers, 
the  wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  my  people,  and  with  them  the 
gratitude  of  one  for  whom,  in  spite  of 
her  youth,  death  would  come  as  a 
happy  release.'* 

Neither  the  Christian  sisters  nor  the 
Christian  brethren  in  England  have 
seen  their  way  to  comply  with  this 
strange  request.  But  it  may  perhaps 
interest  Lucine  Mussegh  to  learn  that 
the  six  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are 
quite  unanimous,  and  are  manfully  re- 
solved, come  what  will,  to  shiela  his 
Majesty  the  Saltan  from  harm,  to  sup- 
port his  rule,  and  to  guarantee  his 
kingdom  from  disintegration.  These 
are  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Great  Powers  ;  as  for  the  privilege 
of  leading  pure  and  chaste  lives — they 
cannot  be  importuued  about  such  pri- 
vate matters. 

What  astonishes  one  throughout  this 
long,  sickening  story  of  shame  and 
crime  is  the  religious  faith  of  the  suf- 
ferers. It  envelops  them  like  a  Nes- 
sus'  shirt,  aggravating  their  agonies  by 
the  fear  it  inspires  that  they  must  have 
offended  in  some  inexplicable  way  the 
omnipotent  God  who  created  them. 
What  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  but  only 
symptomatic,  is  the  mood  of  one  of  the 
women,  who,  having  prayed  to  God  in 
heaven,  discovered  no  signs  of  His 
guiding  hand  upon  earth,  and  whose 
husband  was  killed  in  presence  of  her 
daughter,  after  which  each  of  the  two 
terrified  females  was  outraged  by  the 
band  of  ruffians  in  turn.  When  gaz- 
ing, a  few  days  later,  on  the  lifeless 
corpse  of  that  beloved  child  whom  she 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  save,  that 
wretched,  heartbroken  mother,  wrung 
to  frenzy  by  her  soul-searing  anguish, 
accounted  to  her  neighbors  for  the  hor- 
rors that  were  spread  over  her  people 
and  her  country  bv  the  startling  theory 
that  God  Himseli  had  gone  mad,  and 
that  maniacs  and  demons  incarnate 
were  stalking  about  the  world  ! 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  has  been  the 
normal  condition  of  Armenia  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  owing  at  first  to 
the  disastrous  action  and  subsequently 
to  the  equally  disastrous  inaction  of  the 
British  Government.  The  above  sketch 
contains  but  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
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the  daily  commonplaces  of  the  life  of 
Armenian  Christians.  When  these 
have  been  multiplied  by  thousands  and 
the  colors  duly  heightened,  a  more  or 
less  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  hideous  reality.  Now,  during  all 
those  seventeen  years,  we  took  no  seri- 
ous step  to  put  an  end  to  the  brig- 
andage, rapes,  tortures,  and  murders 
which  all  Christendom  agreed  with  us 
in  regarding  as  the  normal  state  of 
things.  No  one  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
insist  on  the  punishment  of  the  pro- 
fessional butchers  and  demonilizers, 
who  founded  their  claims  to  prefer- 
ment upon  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
human system,  and  had  their  claims 
allowed,  for  the  Sultan,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  humanity  it  was  the  fashion 
to  eulogize  and  admire,  decorated  and 
rewarded  these  faithful  servants,  mak- 
ing them  participators  in  the  joy  of 
their  lord.  Indeed,  the  utter  perver- 
sion of  the  ideas  of  justice  and  human- 
ity which  characterized  the  views  of 
European  Christendom  during  the  long 

Eeriod  of  oppression  and  demoralization 
as  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Powers  have  agreed  to  give  the  Sul- 
tan a  **  reasonable"  time  to  re-establish 
once  more  the  normal  state  of  things. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the  seven- 
teen years'  connivance  of  the  only 
Power  which  possessed  any  formal 
right  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Ar- 
menians, and  confident  that  the  Brit- 
ish nation  was  a  consenting  party  to 
the  policy  of  sheer  extermination  which 
was  openly  proclaimed  again  and  again, 
organized  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Christians  of  Sassoon.  The  particular 
reason  for  this  sweeping  measure  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  Armenian 
population  in  that  part  of  the  country 
consisted  of  the  hardiest,  bravest,  and 
most  resolute  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  that  their  proportion  to  the 
Mohammedans  there  was  more  than 
twice  greater  than  elsewhere.  The 
systematic   Turkeries   which   had  im- 

1)overished  and  depopulated  the  other 
ess  favored  districts  were  consequently 
of  little  avail  in  Sassoon  ;  therefore,  a 
purgative  measure  on  a  grandiose  scale 
was  carefully  prepared,  for  a  whole 
year  before,  by  Imperial  officials,  whose 
services  the  Sultan  has  since  nobly  re- 
quited. 


The  preparations  were  elaborate  and 
open.  The  project  was  known  to  and 
canvassed  by  all.  A  long  report  was 
addressed  by  the  Abbot  of  Moush, 
Kharakhanian,  to  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Erzeroum,  informing  him 
of  this  inhuman  plan,  proving  its  real 
existence,  and  appealing  to  the  people 
of  England  to  save  their  Christian 
brethren.  But  international  comity 
forbade  us  to  meddle  with  the  **  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  friendly  Power,"  and 
the  massacre  took  place  as  advertised. 
Momentary  glimpses  of  the  blood-curd- 
ling scenes,  as  described  by  Turkish, 
Kurdish,  and  Armenian  eye-witnesses, 
have  since  been  vouchsafed  us  ;  not  by 
the  Government,  which  *'  pigeon- 
holed*' the  reports  of  its  consuls,  but 
by  the  Press.  And  in  these  dissolving 
views  we  behold  long  processions  of 
misery-stricken  men  and  women,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  ligtit  invisible  to 
them,  as  they  move  onward  to  mid- 
night martyrdom  amid  the  howls  of 
their  frantic  torturers.  The  rivulets 
were  choked  up  with  corpses ;  the 
streams  ran  red  with  human  blood  ; 
the  forest  glades  and  rocky  caves  were 
peopled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  ; 
among  the  black  ruins  of  once  prosper- 
ous villages  lay  roasted  infants  by  their 
mangled  mothers'  corpses  ;  pits  were 
dug  at  night  by  the  wretches  destined 
to  fill  them,  many  of  whom,  flung  in 
while  but  lightly  wounded,  awoke  un- 
derneath a  mountain  of  clammy  corpses, 
and  vainly  wrestled  with  death  and 
with  the  dead,  who  shut  them  out  from 
light  and  life  forever. 

It  was  then  that  our  present  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  took  action 
and  displayed  those  remarkable  gifts 
of  energy  and  industry  to  which  the 
Prime  Minister  lately  alluded  with 
pride.  It  was  owing  to  his  enlight- 
ened initiative  and  indefatigable  per- 
severance that  the  unfortunate  Arme- 
nians. .  .  .  But  what,  ask  the  Arme- 
nians, have  wo  to  feel  grateful  for  ? 
What  act  of  clemenc}-,  what  deed  of 
humanity,  do  we  owe  to  British  inter- 
vention ? 

The  British  Ambassador,  however, 
did  his  best.  lie  prosecuted  inquiries, 
studied  reports,  made  energetic  repre- 
sentations to  the  Sultan,  and  at  last 
carried  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
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sion  of  investigation.  An  excellent 
result,  apparently,  and  the  beginning 
of  much  else.  Yes,  but  on  one  con- 
dition— viz.,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, before  beginning  this  arduous 
work,  saw  its  way  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and,  having  irritated  the 
Turks  and  Kurds  to  fury  against  the 
Armenians  by  this  foreign  intervention, 
were  resolved  not  to  abandon  the 
Christians  to  the  mercies  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans without  foreign  protec- 
tion. Otherwise  it  was  only  too  clear 
that  our  tardy  action  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  i)ieee  of  inexcusable  inhuman- 
ity. This  view  was  expressed  and  main- 
tained at  the  time  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  our  Press.  Hut  the  Gov- 
ernment went  its  way  unheeding.  Yet 
while  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
still  sitting  at  Moush  the  deeds  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  which  it  was  assembled  to 
investigate  were  outdone  under  the 
eyes  of  the  delegates.  Threats  were 
openly  uttered  that  on  their  withdrawal 
massacres  would  be  organized  all  over 
the  country — massacres,  it  was  said,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  Sassoon 
butchery  would  compare  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  And  elaborate  prepara- 
tions were  made — ay,  openly  made,  in 
the  presence  of  consuls  ana  delegates 
— for  the  perpetration  of  these  whole- 
sale murders  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings and  appeals  published  in  England 
nothing  was  done  to  prevent  them. 

In  due  time  they  began.  Over  60,000 
Armenians  have  been  butchered,  and 
the  massacres  are  not  quite  ended  yet. 
In  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Erzinghan, 
Uassankaleh,  and  numberless  other 
places  the  Christians  were  crushed  like 
grapes  during  the  vintage.  The  fran- 
tic mob,  seething  and  surging  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  swept  down  upon 
the  defenceless  Armenians,  plundered 
their  shops,  gutted  their  houses,  then 
joked  and  jested  with  the  terrified  vic- 
tims, as  cats  play  with  mice.  As  rapid 
whirling  motion  produces  apparent 
rest,  so  the  wild  frenzy  of  those  fierce 
fanatical  crowds  resulted  in  a  condi- 
tion of  seeming  calmness,  composure, 
and  gentleness  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unutterable  brutality  of 
their  acts,  was  of  a  nature  to  freeze 
men*8  blood  with  horror.  In  many 
cases  they  almost   caressed  their  vic- 


tims, and  actually  encouraged  them  to 
hope,  while  preparing  the  instruments 
of  slaughter. 

The  French  mob  during  the  Terror 
were  men — nay,  angels  of  mercy — com- 
pared with  these  Turks.  Those  were 
not  insensible  to  compassion  ;  in  these 
every  instinct  of  humanity  seemed 
atrophied  or  dead.  In  Trebizond,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  massacre,  an  Ar- 
menian was  coming  out  of  a  baker's 
shop,  where  he  had  been  purchasing 
bread  for  liis  sick  wife  and  family, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  the  raging 
crowd.  Fascinated  with  terror,  he 
stood  still,  was  seized,  and  dashed  to 
the  ground.  He  pleaded  piteously  for 
mercv  and  pardon,  and  they  quietly 
promised  it ;  and  so  grim  and  dry  was 
the  humor  of  this  crowd  that  the  trem- 
bling wretch  took  their  promise  seri- 
ously and  offered  them  his  heartfelt 
thanks.  In  truth  they  were  only  jok- 
ing. When  they  were  ready  to  be  seri- 
ous they  tied  the  man's  feet  together, 
and  taunted  him,  but  at  first  with  the 
assumed  gentleness  that  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  the  harbinger  of  mercy. 
Then  they  cut  off  one  of  his  hands, 
slapped  his  face  with  the  bloody  wrist, 
and  placed  it  between  his  quivering 
lips.  Soon  afterward  they  chopped  off 
the  other  hand,  and  inquired  whether 
he  would  like  pen  and  paper  to  write 
to  his  wife.  Others  requested  him  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his 
stumps,  or  with  his  feet,  while  he  still 
possessed  them,  while  others  desired 
him  to  shout  louder  that  his  God  might 
hear  his  cries  for  help.  One  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  crowd  then 
stepped  forward  and  tore  the  man's 
ears  from  his  head,  after  which  he  put 
them  between  his  lips,  and  then  fiung 
them  in  his  face.  '*  That  Effendi'a 
mouth  deserves  to  be  punished  for  re- 
fusing such  a  choice  morsel,"  exclaim- 
ed a  voice  in  the  crowd,  whereupon 
somebody  stepped  forward,  knocked 
out  some  of  his  teeth,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  out  his  tongue.  *'  He  will  never 
blaspheme  again,"  a  pious  Moslem 
jocosely  remarked.  Thereupon  a  dag- 
ger was  placed  under  one  of  his  eyes, 
which  was  scooped  clean  out  of  its 
socket.  The  hideous  contortions  of 
the  man's  discolored  face,  the  quick 
convulsions  of  his  quivering  body,  and 
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the  sight  of  the  ebbing  blood  turning 
the  dry  dust  to  gory  mud,  literally  in- 
toxicated these  furious  fanatics,  who, 
having  gouged  out  his  other  eye  and 
chopped  off  his  feet,  hit  upon  some 
other  excruciating  tortures  before  cut- 
ting his  throat  and  sending  his  soul 
''  to  damnation,"  as  they  expressed  it. 
These  other  ingenious  pain-sharpening 
devices,  however,  were  such  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  description. 

In  Erzeroum,  where  a  large  tract  of 
country,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Devi  Boyen  to  the  BlacK  Sea  shore,  has 
just  been  laid  waste  and  completely 
purged  of  Armenians,  similar  scenes 
were  enacted.  The  vilayet  of  Van, 
the  town  of  Hassankaleh,  and  numer- 
ous other  places  have  been  deluj]:ed  with 
blood,  and  polluted  with  unbridled 
lust.  A  man  in  Erzeroum,  hearing 
the  tumult,  and  fearing  for  his  chil- 
dren, who  wore  playing  in  the  street, 
went  out  to  seek  and  save  them.  Ho 
was  borne  down  upon  by  the  mob. 
He  pleaded  for  his  life,  protesting  that 
he  had  always  lived  in  peace  with  his 
Moslem  neighbors,  and  sincerely  loved 
them.  The  statement  may  have  rep- 
resented a  fact,  or  it  may  have  been 
but  a  plea  for  pity.  The  ringleader, 
however,  told  him  that  that  was  the 
proper  spirit,  and  would  be  condignly 
rewarded.  The  man  was  then  stripped, 
and  a  chunk  of  his  flesh  cut  out  of  his 
body,  and  jestingly  offered  for  sale  : 
**Good  fresh  meat,  and  dirt  cheap," 
exclaimed  some  of  the  crowd.  **  Who'll 
buy  fine  dogs'  meat  ?"  echoed  the 
amused  bystanders.  The  writhing 
wretch  uttered  piercing  screams  as 
some  of  the  mob,  who  had  just  come 
from  rifling  the  shops,  opened  a  bottle, 
and  poured  vinegar  or  some  acid  into 
the  gaping  wound.  He  called  on  God 
and  man  to  end  his  agonies.  But  they 
had  only  begun.  Soon  afterward,  two 
little  boys  came  up,  the  elder  crying, 
^^  Hair  iky  Hairik,*  save  me!  See 
what  they've  done  to  me  !"  and  point- 
ed to  his  head,  from  which  the  blood 
was  streaming  over  his  handsome  face, 
and  down  his  neck.  The  younger 
brother — a  child  of  about  three — was 
playing  with  a  wooden  toy.  The  ago- 
nizing man  was  silent  for  a  second,  and 

*  Father,  father. 


then,  glancing  at  these,  his  children, 
made  a  frantic  but  vain  effort  to  snatch 
a  dagger  from  a  Turk  by  his  side. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
his  torments.  The  bleeding  boy  was 
finally  dashed  with  violence  against 
the  dying  father,  who  began  to  lose 
strength  and  consciousness,  and  the 
two  were  then  pounded  to  death  where 
they  lay.  The  younger  child  sat  near, 
dabbing  his  wooden  toy  in  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  brother,  and  looking 
up,  now  through  smiles  at  the  prettily- 
dressed  Kurds,  and  now  through  tears 
at  the  dust- begrimed  thing  that  had 
lately  been  his  father.  A  slash  of  a 
sabre  wound  up  his  short  experience 
of  God's  world,  and  the  crowd  turned 
its  attention  to  others.* 

These  are  but  isolated  scenes  re- 
vealed for  a  brief  second  by  the  light, 
as  it  were,  of  a  momentary  lightning 
flash.  The  worst  cannot  be  described. 
And,  if  it  could  be,  no  description, 
however  vivid,  would  convey  a  true 
notion  of  the  dread  reality.  At  most 
of  these  manifestations  of  bestial  pas- 
sion and  delirium  the  Sultan's  troops, 
in  uniform,  stood  by  as  delighted  spec- 
tators when  they  did  not  actually  take 
an  active  part  as  zealous  executioners. 

And  these  are  the  Turks,  whom 
unanimous  Europe  has  judged  worthy 
of  continuing  to  govern  and  guide  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  True,  the 
Powers  have  courteously  signified  their 
desire,  and  the  Sultan  has  graciously 
pledged  his  '*  word  of  honor"  that 
these  massacres  shall  cease.  His  Maj- 
esty, in  fact,  undertakes,  if  a  reason- 
able time  be  given  him,  to  re-establish 
the  normal  state  of  things  in  Turkish 
Armenia  ;  and  we  know  that  that  nor- 
mal condition  implies  the  denial  to 
Christians  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  human  beings,  the  refusal  of  ele- 
mentary justice,  the  prevalence  of  uni- 
versal violence  and  brutality,  the  abo- 
lition of  womanly  purity,  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  family,  the  rape  of 
tender  children — in  a  word,  a  system 
of  **  government"  for  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  affords  no  parallel. 

Yet  unanimous  Europe,  we  are  told, 
entertains  no  doubt  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  Christendom  demand  that 
Turkish  rule,  as  thus  understood, 
should  be  maintained.     And,  with  the 
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genuine  interests  of  Christianity  at 
heart,  the  Great  Powers  are  agreed  to 
maintain  it,  in  God's  name. 

If  the  refusal  of  the  Powers  to  com- 
pel the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  to 
respect  the  manhood,  the  motherhood, 
and  maidenhood  of  their  Christian  fel- 
low-subjects could  be,  and  had  been, 
based  upon  their  religious  reluctance 
to  employ  force  even  against  superla- 
tive evil,  one  might  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  forbearance,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  withhold  respect  from 
the  principle  underlying  it.  But  such 
is  not  the  plea.  Those  same  Govern- 
ments who  persistently  proclaim  Chris- 
tianity on  the  one  hand  and  unblush- 
inglv  support  the  fiendish  torturers  of 
Christians  in  Turkey  on  the  other,  are 
eager  to  blow  each  other's  Christian 
subjects  in  thousands  oflF  the  face  of 
the  earth— ay,  and  to  invoke  God's 
blessing  on  the  work  over  and  above. 

But  indefen8il)le  as  the  conduct  of 
Continental  nations  may  appear  to  us, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  none  of  them 
was  pledged  specially  and  solemnly  to 
see  justice  done '  to  the  Armenians  ; 
none  of  them  broke  any  solemn  prom- 
ise by  conniving  for  seventeen  years  at 
every  species  of  human  villainy  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  could  any  of  them  reproach 
themselves  with  having  roused  the 
sleeping  devil^,  lashed  them  to  fury 
against  the  Armenians,  and  then  left 
the  latter  to  be  trampled  upon,  burned, 
disembowelled,  and  pitchforked  into 
etetnity. 

Til  is  unenviable  role  was  reserved 
for  Great  Britain.  Is  it  to  be  further 
persisted  in?  And  if  it  is,  are  we,  as 
Christians — nay,  as  men — to  give  the 
nj)proval  of  silence  to  a  line  of  conduct 
that  would  disgrace  a  tribe  of  heath- 
ens ?  Is  there  any  political  advantage 
so  important  and  so  seductive  that  the 
hope  of  ultimately  securing  it  should 
harf'en  our  hearts  to  utter  insensibilitv 

■ 

to  the  laws  of  God,  the  promptings  of 
conscience,  the  inborn  instincts  of 
healthy  human  nature?  To  some, 
even  among  us,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
possible  to  imilate  the  Christian  States 
of  Continental  Europe  and  keep  the 
standard  of  true  mondity  hidden  away, 
to  be  applied  only  to  bygone  times  and 
buried  generations.  But  surely  the 
bulk  of  normal   Englishmen  are  still 


capable  of  assuming  a  definite  attitude 
toward  contemporary  crimes,  even 
though  they  have  a  political  aspect, 
without  staggering  and  reeling  from 
the  centre  of  Christianity  to  the  dis- 
tant and  dangerous  circumference. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  nor 
too  widely  published  that  what  is  asked 
for  is  not  the  establishment  of  an  Ar- 
menian kingdom  or  principality,  not  a 
*•  buffer  State,"  not  even  Christian  au- 
tonomy in  any  sense  that  might  render 
it  offensive  or  dangerous  to  any  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  only  that  by 
some  efficacious  means  the  human 
beings  who  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  Anatolia  and  who  proff'ssed 
and  practised  it  there  for  centuries  be- 
fore the  Turks  or  Kurds  were  heard  of, 
shall  be  enabled  to  live  and  die  as  hu- 
man beings,  and  that  the  unparalleled 
crimes  of  which  for  the  past  seventeen 
^ years  they  have  been  the  silent  victims, 
shall  speedily  and  once  for  all  be  put 
a  stop  to. 

What  serious  hope  is  there  that  the 
lot  of  the  Armenians  will  be  bettered 
in  the  future?  The  question  of  the 
promised  reforms  has  already  ceased 
to  be  actual.  The  Grand  Vizier,  ex- 
plaining lately  his  reasons  for  not  pub- 
lishing the  Sultan's  recent  undertaking 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians, alleged,  and  very  truly  alleged, 
that  the  present  Cotnmander  of  the 
Faithful  had  brought  no  new  factor 
into  the  question  that  needed  to  be 
published  or  made  known.  **  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,"  he  said,  **  made  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  promise,  re- 
specting the  same  kind  of  reforms,  as 
his  illustrious  predecessor  seventeen 
years  ago."  Exactly  ;  and  it  will  have 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  results. 
The  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  will 
see  to  this,  and  England's  duty  is  ad- 
mittedly to  follow  the  Powers.  Con- 
tinental jurisconsults  have  just  given 
it  as  their  conscientious  opinion  that 
any  speeial  reforms  for  the  Armenians 
would  necessarily  involve  a  grave  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  the  jurisconsults 
ought  to  know.  If  this  be  so,  the  sen- 
sitive Sultan  will  naturallv  shrink  from 
such  lawlessness  and  godlessness  and 
piously  shelve  the  reforms.  The  rea- 
son given  by  these  conscientious  juris- 
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consults  is  intelligent  enough  :  because 
to  favor  any  one  class  of  the  popula- 
tion— say  the  Christians — to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  would  be  to  foster 
race  iiatrod,  to  rouse  religious  fanati- 
cism, and  to  unchain  the  most  furious 
passions  that  now  lie  dormant  (?)  in 
the  Mohammedan  breast.  They  would 
strongly  recommend  —  would  these 
learned  spokesmen  of  the  Christian 
Powers — the  introduction  of  wide- 
reaching  reforms  for  all  Turkish  sub- 
jects, were  it  not  that  insuperable  ob- 
jections render  even  such  a  course  ab- 
solutely impossible  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Powers  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere in  favor  of  the  Sultanas  J/oAawi- 
medan  subjects,  who  in  this  case  would 
be  mainly  concern'ed  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  Turks  and  Kurds  themselves 
desire  no  such  reforms,  are,  in  fact, 
opposed  to  their  introduction  ;  in  the 
third  place,  they  are  utterly  unripe  for 
them  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  gen- 
eral reforms  for  all  would  necessarily 
prove  as  disastrous  as  special  reforms 
for  Armenian  Christians,  because  the 
Armenians,  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
only  self-disciplined  element  of  the 
population,  would  profit  by  the  im- 
provements to  obtain  ])olitical  prepon- 
derance for  themselves.  Things  had 
better,  therefore,  remain  as  they  are, 
with  the  wholesale  butcheries  left  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  normal  condition  of 
things  must  be  re-established,  which 
in  a  very  few  years  will  solve  the  Ar- 
menian Question  by  exterminating  tiio 
Armenians. 

And  England  —  Christian,  moral 
England  —  apparently  endorses  this 
view,  and  seeks  to  persuade  herself  thai 
by  combining  with  the  Powers  to  carry 
it  out,  she  will  have  discharged  all  her 
duties,  general  and  s])ecial,  to  the 
Christians  whom  she  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  protect.  Is  it  light  and  proper 
to  ac(iuiesce  even  by  silence  in  such 
unqualitiable  conduct  as  this?  Have 
the  tender  humanities  of  the  toiiehings 


of  Jesus  no  longer  any  virtue  that  can 
pass  into  our  souls  and  move  us  to  con- 
demn in  emphatic  terms  the  abomina- 
tions which  are  even  now  turning  the 
lives  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ar- 
menia into  tortures  and  their  horrible 
deaths  into  the  triumph  of  the  most 
ferocious  malignity  that  ever  lurked* in 
the  abysses  of  the  human  heart  ? 

If  any  Englishman  in  any  walk  of 
life,  be  he  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a 
Yorkshire  boor,  had  been  appealed  to 
for  help  by  the  wretched  woman  whose 
little  girl  was  outraged  to  death  in  her 
presence,  after  she  had  been  dishonored 
m  the  presence  of  her  daughter,  and 
her  husband  had  been  killed  before  the 
eyes  of  both,  would  he  have  taken 
much  time  to  reflect  before  according 
it?  Had  he  witnessed  the  living  quiv- 
ering Christian's  flesh  being  offered  for 
sale  as  *' fresli  dogs'  meat,"  while  the 
^wretched  man's  children,  whom  he 
loved  more  than  life,  stood  opposite 
him,  the  one  with  cloven  skull  asking 
for  help,  the  other  innocently  plash- 
ing with  his  wooden  toy  in  the  red 
pool  fed  by  his  father's  blood,  would 
ho  have  suspended  his  judgment  until 
Continental  Christians  told  him  what 
opinion  he  should  hold  concerning 
these  fiendish  ferocities  ?  Yet  these 
are  the  deeds  which,  in  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  are  bjing  perpetra- 
ted, while  we  rejoice  and  ihank  God 
that  at  last  all  Europe  is  unanimous — 
unanimous  in  its  resolve  to  shield  the 
Turksy  the  doers  of  these  deeds,  from 
harm. 

If  there  still  be  a  spark  of  divinity 
in  our  souls,  or  a  trace  of  health v  hu- 
man  sentiment  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  record  our  vehement 
protest  against  these  hell-born  crimes, 
that  pollute  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  God's  earth,  and  our  strong  con- 
demnation of  any  and  every  line  of 
policy  that  may  tend  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  perpetuate  or  condone  them. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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BY   EDWARD   DICEY,    C.B. 


Before  going  to  law  every  man  poi- 
sessed  of  conunon  sense  makes  up  his 
mind  on  certain  points.  He  considers, 
no  matter  what  his  personal  grievances 
may  be,  if  he  is  able  to  establish  his 
contention  legally  as  well  as  equitably  ; 
he  estimates^  in  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
gain  he  can  possibly  win  from  a  favor- 
able verdict,  the  loss  he  must  certainly 
expect  from  an  adverse  one  ;  he  takes 
counsel  as  to  how  far  his  character 
would  be  affected  by  his  resorting  or 
failing  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  ; 
and  if  after  due  deliberation  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle,  he  determines  to  do 
his  utmost  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
litigation. 

In  our  present  state  of  civilization 
the  arbitrament  of  war  is  the  ultimate 
tribunal  to  which  a  nation  must  ap- 
peal in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any 
contention  opposed  by  another  qoun- 
try.  If,  therefore,  two  nations  who 
are  contemplating  a  course  of  action 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  eventuate 
in  an  appeal  to  arms,  should  ask  them- 
selves questions  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  propounded  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  litigant,  they  will,  in  as  far 
as  possible,  put  pique  and  passion  aside, 
look  at  the  matter  in  dispute  from  their 
adversary's  point  of  view  as  well  as 
their  own,  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  moral  or  material  results 
they  can  hope  to  attain  by  war,  on  the 
hypothesis  most  favorable  to  them- 
selves, are  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
cost  inseparable  from  even  a  successful 
war.  By  so  doing  they  will  prove 
themselves  possessed  of  common  sense. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  how  far  England  is  or 
is  not  in  danger  of  drifting  into  a  war 
with  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  the  frontier  line  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  Governments  of  these 
two  great  countries,  supported  in  both 
cases  by  the  opinion  of  their  citizens 
as  a  body,  have  assumed  positions  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  each  other.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  I,  in  common  with 


most  Englishmen  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  America,  do  not  believe  in  the 
probability  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is  a 
possible,  though  not,  as  I  deem,  a  prob- 
able, solution  of  the  controversy  on 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  This 
being  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  consider  such  a  solution  a  most 
terrible  calamity  to  employ  such  influ- 
ence as  thev  may  command,  to  make 
the  voice  of  common  sense  heard  be- 
fore this  country  commits  itself  irre- 
trievably to  any  position  in  regard  to 
the  Anglo-American  controversy, 
which,  having  been  once  adopted, 
must  lead  to  war  or  could  only  be 
abandoned  with  loss  of  honor  and  self- 
respect.  I  admit  most  fully  that  a 
similar  duty  is  incumbent  on  all  Ameri- 
cans who  not  only  wish  well  to  the 
mother  country,  but  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  to  my  mind  the  duty  is  oven 
more  incumbent  upon  the  Americans 
than  upon  ourselves.  But  the  fact,  if 
fact  it  should  prove  to  be,  that  this 
duty  is  not  dischargpd  by  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  on  one  side  the  At- 
lantic is  no  excuse  for  its  not  being 
discharged  by  the  organs  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  purpose,  therefore,  to 
enter  on  the  question  of  the  respective 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  English 
or  American  contentions.  My  argu- 
ment would  be  unaffected  by  any  dem- 
onstration that  the  pleas  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  as  against  our 
roposed  delimitation  of  the  V^enezue- 
an  frontier  are  absolutely  and  even  lu- 
dicrously untenable.  All  I  want  to 
show  is  that  common  sense  dictates 
our  avoidance  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States  at  any  price  compatible  with 
self-respect. 

The  first  question,  Do  we  English 
wish  for  war?  hardly  requires  an  an- 
swer. Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
America,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one 
Englishman  in  a  thousand  who  would 
not  denounce  a  war  with  the  United 
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States  as  a  calamity,  if  not  a  crime. 
Personally,  I  think  the  blood  being 
thicker  than  water  theory  may  easily 
be  carried  too  far.  The  relations  be- 
tween England  and  America  always  re- 
mind me  of  certain  families  I  have 
known  in  the  course  of  my  life  whose 
members  are  always  bickering  with  one 
another  and  speaking  ill  of  each  other, 
and  yet,  in  spite  oi  all,  prefer  each 
other's  company  to  that  of  strangers, 
from  the  fact,  not  that  they  like  one 
another,  but  that  they  have  more  rec- 
ollections, associations,  and  interests 
in  common  than  they  could  have  with 
persons  not  belonging  to  their  clan. 
But  a  preference  for  each  other's  soci- 
ety does  not  hinder  the  members  of 
these  families  from  going  to  law  in  de- 
fiance of  common  sense.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  ties  of  a  common  de- 
scent, a  common  language,  and  a  com- 
mon history  will  compel  Englishmen 
and  Americans  in  the  future,  any  more 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  to 
abstain  from  killing  each  other's  sol- 
diers, sinking  each  other's  ships,  and 
bombarding  each  other's  towns.  The 
few  persons  who  are  interested  in  my 
private  life  are  aware  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  it  which  would  ren- 
der a  war  between  the  two  countries 
exceptionally  odious  to  me  personally. 
Still,  I  do  not  believe  my  own  individ- 
ual feelings  influence  me  in  any  way 
in  declaring  my  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  share, 
though  in  a  less  acute  form,  my  aver- 
sion to  a  conflict  with  our  American 
kinsfolk.  Of  course,  if— which  God 
forbid — war  should  occur,  ali  English- 
men will  hope  and  pray  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Union  Jack,  just  as  all 
Americans,  whatever  they  may  think 
about  the  righteousness  of  the  contest, 
will  entertain  the  same  aspirations  for 
the  victory  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
But  with  regard  to  England  I  can  as- 
sert what  I  cannot  assert  with  equal 
confidence  about  America,  that  to  us 
success  in  such  a  conflict  would  be  only 
less  painful  than  defeat. 

Still,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  peace  or  war  will 
be  materially  influenced  by  sentimental 
considerations  of   kinship  or  consan- 

fuinity.     In  the  long  run  issues  of  this 
ind  are  determined  by  considerations 


of  interest.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
clear  about  this  whole  controversy,  it 
is  that  England  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  by  a  war  with  America. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  issue  whether  the  provocation 
ve  have  received  comes  under  the  cate- 
gory of  insults  for  which  an  appeal  to 
arms  is  the  only  course  open  to  a  self- 
respecting  nation.  The  facts,  as  they 
stand,  are  simple  enough.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  century 
there  has  been  an  intermittent  dispute 
betweeu  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Venezuela  as  to  the  proper  line  of  de 
marcation  between  the  territories  of 
the  British  colony  and  the  South 
American  Republic.  As  to  the  merits 
of  this  dispute  I  shall  have  somethin 
to  say  presently.  For  the  present 
am  prepared  to  admit  the  assumption 
that  our  contention  is  so  clear  as  not 
to  be  open  to  any  bond  fide  objection. 
Even  on  this  assumption  I  fail  to  see 
that  the  provocation  we  have  received 
from  the  United  States  is  so  grave  as 
to  justify  the  contemplation  of  war. 
All  that  the  Republic  has  so  far  con- 
tended is  that  the  issues  involved  in 
our  dispute  with  Venezuela  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  I,  for 
my  own  part,  am  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cept this  contention.  But  I  cannot 
say  it  is  so  untenable  that  a  demand 
for  arbitration  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
ca can  fairly  bo  regarded  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  national  insult.  Upon  our 
declining  to  entertain  the  suggestion 
of  arbitration  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Great  Brftain  to  coerce  Venezuela 
into  submitting  to  a  rectification  of  her 
frontier  lino  contiguous  to  British 
Guiana  is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  to*propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  American  Oommission  de- 
puted to  report  to  the  Government  of 
Washington  as  to  what,  in  their  opin- 
ion, is  the  legal  frontier  between  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  Venezuela.  Both  the 
manifesto  and  the  proposal  have  been 
endorsed  by  a  well-nigh  universal  con- 
se7isus  of  opinion  throughout  the 
American  commonwealth.  The  logi- 
cal deduction  from  these  data  is  that 
if  the  Commission  should  decide 
against  the  frontier  laid  down  by  our 
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authorities,  and  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  establish  the 
boundary  line  in  question  by  force,  the 
United  States  would  be  bound  to  afford 
armed  assistance  to  Venezuela,  or  in 
other  words,  to  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Happily  in  America  strict 
logic  is  even  less  of  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  political  affairs  than  it  is  with 
us.  All  that  I  or  any  one  can  fairly 
say  as  jet  is  that  the  United  States 
have  assumed  an  attitude  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  a  collision  between 
America  and  England  ;  but  the  as- 
sumption of  an  attitude  involving  **  a 
potential  risk  of  war"  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  view  of  this  difference  common 
sense  would  dictate  the  expediency  of 
making  certain  that  we  were  aggrieved 
before  we  begin  to  call  out  for  retalia- 
tion. 

I  am  not  pleading  the  case  of  Ameri- 
ca as  against  England.  Personal  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  lack 
of  respect  for  American  institutions. 
Nobody  would  condemn  more  strongly 
than  I  should  be  disposed  to  do  the 
guilty  recklessness  with  which  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  directed  an  unpro- 
voked attack  against  a  friendly  and 
kindred  nation  for  no  other  apparent 
object  than  that  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  his  party  at  the  approaching 
presidential  election.  Nobody  appre- 
ciates more  clearly  the  flaws  in  the  ar- 
gument by  which  this  indictment  is 
sustained ;  nobody  recognizes  more 
gladly  the  force,  ability,  and  modera- 
tion with  which  the  British  case  has 
been  presented  in  the  despatches  of 
our  Foreign  Office.  All  I  have  to  say 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  mistake,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  policy,  to  argue,  as  I  have  seen 
it  argued  in  many  English  papers,  that 
the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is  in  itself  an  offence  to  Great  Biitain. 
Just  as  a  private  litigant  would,  as  I 
have  remarked,  do  wisely,  before  en- 
tering on  litigation,  to  try  and  appre- 
ciate his  opponent's  point  of  view,  so 
Niw  SsBZBS.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


common  sense  bids  us  try  and  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  regarded  in 
America.  Happily  for  themselves, 
Anieiicans  know  very  little  and  care 
very  little  about  international  law,  but 
even  the  most  ignoiant  of  American 
public  men  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
contained  in  President  Monroe's  mani- 
festo does  not  possess,  and  cannot  pos- 
sess, the  authority  of  an  international 
compact,  supposing — of  which  I  have 
grave  doubts  personally — that  there  is 
any  such  authority  in  existence.  All 
that  President  Monroe  ever  did  or 
could  have  done  was  to  enunciate  cer- 
tain general  principles  which  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  regulate  the  relations 
01  the  Republic  with  the  European 
Powers.  1  think  the  general  purport 
of  the  Monroe  manifesto  may  be  fairly 
rendered  by  the  statement  that  this 
document  contemplated  the  ultimate 
extension  of  American  institutions  over 
the  whole  of  the  American  continent 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  accepted  the  existing 
arrangements  under  which  vast  terri- 
tories in  the  New  World  were  still  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Old  World  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  asserted  the  duty  of 
the  ITnited  States  to  oppose  any  exten- 
sion of  this  dominion  in  the  future.  I 
confess  that  in  this  declaration  there 
seems  to  me  nothing  at  which  the  most 
sensitive  of  European  Powers  can  rea- 
sonably take  umbrage.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  me  to  learn  that  my  friends 
and  neighbors  contemplate  the  proba- 
bility of  my  early  demise  ;  but  so  long 
as  they  take  no  steps  to  bring  about 
the  result  they  anticipate,  I  have  no 
right  to  quarrel  with  them  for  taking 
an  unfavorable  view  of  my  prospect  of 
longevity.  In  much  the  same  way 
England  has  no  just  cause  of  complaiiit 
in  the  fact  that  the  Americans  regard 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  Canada  in 
the  United  States  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Any  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  this  dogma 
would  be  a  casus  belli  ;  but  the  dogma 
itself  is,  at  the  most,  a  pious  opinion 
which  every  American  is  entitled  to 
hold  and  every  Canadian  is  equally  en- 
titled to  dispute.  It  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member that  belief  in  the  *'  manifest 
14 
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destiny"  of  the  great  Eepablic  to  be- 
come the  dominant  power  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  American 
continent  is  implanted  in  every  true 
American  by  the  education  he  receives, 
by  the  traditions  on  which  he  is  nur- 
tured, by  the  very  air  he  breathes.  I 
myself  regard  this  belief  as  a  chimera 
ne?er  likely  to  be  realized  ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  with  equal  justice  an  Ameri- 
can may  regard  my  own  belief  in  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  vast  British 
Confederation  extending  over  half  the 
globe,  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
mother  country,  as  an  idle  dream. 
Both  of  us  may  be  right,  both  of  us 
may  -be  wrong  ;  but  whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  have  in  store  for  England  or 
for  America,  I  see  no  cause  to  com- 
plain because  the  Americans,  from  their 
point  of  view,  rtgard  the  occupation 
of  American  territory  by  European 
powers  as  an  anomaly  whose  removal 
18  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  an  American  I 
should  be  a  partisan  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  **  America  for  the  Ameri- 
cans." And  feeling  this,  I  recognize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  persuade  the 
American  public  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  one  to  which  no  weight  can  be 
attached.  I  am  not  defending  the 
studied  discourtesy  with  which  the  as- 
pirations underlying  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine are  avowed  in  President  Cleve- 
land's extraordinary  manifesto.  t^o 
profession  of  national  policy  is  consid- 
ered satisfactory  by  a  section  of  Ameri- 
can politicians  unless  it  is  couched  in 
language  gratuitously  oifensive  to  Great 
Britain.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  sensible  and  high-minded  of 
American  statesmen,  however  much 
they  may  condemn  the  form  of  the 
presidential  message,  would  endorse 
the  general  principles  contained  in  this 
manifesto  as  being  to  their  minds  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  obviously 
idle  to  complicate  the  controversy  as 
to  our  rights  in  regard  of  Venezuela 
by  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  is  unsound  and  untenable. 
Our  case  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  delimitation  of  the  British 
Guiana  Venezuela  frontier  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  than 


it  has  with  the  binomial  theorem  or 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  If 
America  honestly  believes  that  Ven- 
ezuela is  being  unfairly  treated  by  Great 
Britain,  it  may  possibly  be  her  duty  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  this  singularly 
unsatisfactory  sister  republic,  even  at 
the  risk. of  war  with  England.  But 
this  duty,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  at 
all,  would  be  equally  incumbent  upon 
her  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  never 
been  heard  of.  Wo  cannot  hinder  the 
Americans  from  being  influenced  in 
their  conception  of  their  duty  by  the 
doctrine  in  question,  but  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  refuse  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  as  to  a  doctrine  which, 
whether  sound  or  unsound,  has  no 
more  authority  outside  the  United 
States  than  the  doctrine  that  Britannia 
rules  the  waves  has  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  four  seas.  All  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction 
and  to  that  of  all  impartial  judges  that, 
in  contending  for  the  territory  we 
claim  as  belonging  to  us  by  right,  we 
are  not  taking  the  law  into  our  own 
hands  without  due  justification. 

Common  sense,  therefore,  demands 
a  most  careful  investigation  on  our  own 
part  as  to  whether  our  case  in  regard 
to  the  frontier  line  is  as  strong  and  as 
unassailable  as  we  are  disposed  to  im- 
agine. I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  not 
so.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  I  have  to  take  the 
British  case  on  credit,  and  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  knowledge  to  ex- 
press any  personal  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other.  Having  great  and  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
honesty  of  our  public  servants  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  whole  bias  of 
my  mind  is  in  favor  of  the  impression 
that  their  contentions  in  regard  of 
Venezuela  are  substantially  correct. 
In  a  controversy,  however,  fraught,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  with 
most  grave  and  momentous  conse- 
quences, an  impression,  however  strong, 
that  we  are  in  the  right  is  not  suih- 
cient.  Common  sense  requires  cer- 
tainty, or,  at  any  rate,  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation to  certainty  as  is  compati- 
ble with  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Now,  without  disputing  the  primd  facie 
justice  of  our  own  contention,  I  would 
call  attention  to  certain  considerations 
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which  suggest  the  possibility  of  that 
contenlion  not  bein^  as  yet  so  conclu- 
sive as  could  be  wished.     In  as  far  as 
I  can  understand,  our  case  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  legal  successors 
of  the  Dutch,  and  that  therefore  all 
territory  which  belonged  to   Holland 
belongs  by  right  to  us.     In  like  fash- 
ion the  Venezuelans,  as  the  legal  suc- 
cessors of  the  Spaniards,  claim  as  their 
own    all    territory    that    belonged   to 
Spain.       If    Venezuela    and    British 
Guiana,  at  the  time  of  their  acquisi- 
tion by  their  present  owners,  had  been 
settled  countries  with  well-defined  fron- 
tiers, the  question  as  to  whom  any  ter- 
ritory belonged  to  by  right  would  be 
easy  of  solution.     But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  Holland  and  Spain  only  oc- 
cupied a  small  number  of  forts  and 
towns  on   the    sea-ooast  and   on    the 
banks  of  the  inland  rivers,  with  certain 
strips  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  Euro- 
pean   settlements.      The    Hinterland, 
which  was  graphically  described  many 
years  ago  as  **  bushes  and  water,"  was 
occupied  by  half-breeds,  savages,  and 
wild   beasts,   and   was  an  almost  un- 
known country,   only  traversed   occa- 
sionally by  Spanish  and  Dutch  hunters 
and  traders.    Anybody  who  has  studied 
the  chronicles  of  colonial  expansion  in 
savage  or  semi-savage  lands  will   not 
deem  my  scepticism  unreasonable  if  I 
express  a  doubt  whether  the   Dutch 
governors  of  Guiana  or  the  Spanish 
captains-general   of    Venezuela    could 
have  stated,  at  the  time  of  their  sur- 
rendering their  dominion,  what  were 
the  precise  frontiers  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  ruled.     Judging  by 
all  experience,  the  great  probability  is 
that  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish 
authorities,  with  the  natural  desire  of 
all  colonial  authorities  to  magnify  their 
office,  put  forward   claims  as  to  tho 
rights  of  their  respective  countries  to 
exercise  suzerainty  over  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  the  interior  utterly  inconsis- 
tent  with,  and  antagonistic  to,  each 
other.     I  should   therefore   be    much 
surprised  if  any  evidence  forthcoming 
in  the  archives  of  Madrid  or  the  Hague 
could  throw  any  very  clear  light  as  to 
the  rightful  ownership  of  the  little- 
known  region  included,  roughly  speak- 
ing, between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Orinoco,  the  Cnyuny  and  the  Co 
tinga  rivers. 


Nor  is  this  all.  I  have  lying  before 
me  a  local  map  showing  the  various 
frontier  lines  which  Great  Britain  has 
at  times  suggested,  proposed,  or  de- 
manded. It  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  exact  difference  between 
these  frontiers  without  a  chart.  But, 
for  my  immediate  object,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  within  the  course  of  the 
sixty  odd  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Venezuela  severed  her  connection 
with  Spain  successive  British  Govern- 
ments have  propounded  seven  differ- 
ent frontier  lines  separated  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  embracing  vast  areas, 
and  alternately  extending  or  diminish- 
ing these  areas.  The  only  explanation 
of  these  extraordinary  discrepancies  is, 
that  Great  Britain  knew  verv  little, 
and  cared  still  less,  as  to  what  the  ex- 
act frontier  of  British  Guiana  might 
be,  provided  she  could  arrive  at  some 
definite  settlement  with  Venezuela. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  diilicult  to 
believe  that  if  Great  Biitain  had  had 
any  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  what 
constituted  the  lawful  frontier  line  of 
British  Guiana,  any  number  of  British 
Governments  should,  one  after  the 
other,  have  altered  their  pretensions  in 
so  capricious  a  manner.  I  see  that  in 
our  despatches  considerable  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  Venezuela  has 
on  various  occasions  either  acquiesced 
in  our  proposals  and  then  retracted 
her  acceptance,  or  has  given  tacit  con- 
sent to  our  claims  by  not  formally  pro- 
testing against  them.  But  since  this 
half-breed  republic  has  had  on  an  aver- 
age a  revolution  for  every  eighteen 
months  of  its  existence,  and  as  the  rare 
intervals  of  comparatively  settled  gov- 
ernment it  has  enjoyed  have  been  varied 
by  abortive  insurrections  and  intermit- 
tent dictatorships,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  position  is  scarcely  confirmed  by  any 
irregularities  in  diplomatic  procedure 
committed  by  the  so-called  Govern- 
ments of  Venezuela. 

Nor  can  I  discover  that  any  special 
authority  can  be  assigned  to  the  Schom* 
burgk  frontier  line,  which  our  Foreign 
Office  seems  inclined  to  consider  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  British  claims. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  Schomburgk 
was  a  German  botanist  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  visited  South  America  as  a 
collector  of  rare  plants.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  in  the  ralley  of  the 
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Orinoco  he  discovered  a  new  species  of 
water  lily,  which  he  named  the  Victoria 
regia  and  presented  to  the  Queen.  As 
a  former  traveller  in  those  regions  he 
was  selected  to  investigate  the  frontier 
line  between  British  Guiana  and  Ven- 
ezuela. I  have  no  reason  to  assert  that 
he  performed  the  work  of  demarcation 
c»ireles8ly  or  perfunctorily.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  see  as  little  reason 
to  assume  that  he  had  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  Schomburgk  line  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  the  best  frontier 
discoverable  between  the  British  col- 
ony and  the  South  American  Republic, 
but  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn  it  derives 
no  additional  authoiity  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  authorship. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  our  claim 
to  the  disputed  territory  rests  not  only 
on  the  rights  accrning  to  us  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana,  but 
upon  the  undisputed  occupation  for 
many  years  of  large  portions  of  this 
territory  by  British  settlers.  If  this 
can  be  shown,  as  I  believe  it  can,  our 
case  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any 
claim  based  on  title-deeds,  whose  valid- 
ity and  legality  are  necessarily  open  to 
discussion.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  facts  which  we  adduce  as  establish- 
ing our  occupation  are  disputed  by  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  We  cannot 
ask  to  be  judges  in  our  own  cause,  to 
establish  the  evidence,  to  define  the 
law,  and  to  pronounce  the  sentence. 
If  this  is  so,  common  sense  would  seem 
to  show  that,  before  we  enforce  our 
claim  against  Venezuela  by  the  right 
uf  the  strongest,  we  should  do  well  to 
submit  that  claim  to  impartial  and  in- 
dependent investigation. 

I  can  quite  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  motives  which  induced  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  they  had  induced  his  pred- 
ecessor, to  reject  the  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion as  inadmissible.  Still  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  our  Foreign  Office 
authorities  had  realized  the  possibility 
of  the  American  Republic  considering 
herself — with  or  without  reason — as  en- 
titled to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuela  fiontier  question, 
they  would  not  have  closed  the  door 
agauist  the  idea  of  arbitration.  As 
things  are,  1  see  great  objections  to 
our  retracting  this  refusal,  as  such  a 


retraction  would  under  the  circum- 
stances be  tantamount  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  American  contention  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  confers  on  the  United 
States  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
republics  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  would  also  expose  us  to  the  re- 
proach that  we  had  yielded  to  threats 
what  we  had  refused  to  argument. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
admit  the  principle  of  arbitration,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
after  what  has  occurred,  to  find  an  ar- 
biter whose  judgment  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  command  confidence  in 
England,  and  whose  award,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  accepted  as  final 
across  the  Atlantic.  Still,  considering 
we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  war  with  America  being  a  calam- 
ity to  be  averted  by  every  means  not 
involving  disgrace,  common  sense 
points  out  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
treat  our  controversy  with  Venezuela 
as  a  res  judicata^  but  to  display  a  readi- 
ness to  modify  our  opinion  if  any  rea- 
sonable ground  can  be  adduced  for  so 
doing.  A  very  high  authority*  on  all 
questions  connected  with  England  and 
America  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
Commission  being  appointed  to  recon- 
sider all  matters  in  dispute  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  In 
order  to  give  this  Commission  an  inter- 
national character,  the  Great  Powers 
might  each  be  requested  to  nominate  a 
representative  among  their  own  citi- 
zens, who  would  take  part  in  the  delib- 
erations. If  a  Commission  so  consti- 
tuted were  to  confirm  our  existing  con- 
tention, it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  dispute  our  right  to 
enforce  that  contention.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Commission  should 
decline  to  sanction  our  claims,  we 
might  then  abandon  them  without 
loss  of  honor. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  this  particular 
solution  of  the  controversy.  I  only 
mention  it  because  it  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  my  own 
idea  is  that  the  mode  in  which  we  can 
best  show  that  we  have  an  open  mind 
in  respect  of  the  Venezuela  difficulty 
can  safely  be  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    All  I  contend  is  that,  in  view 
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of  the  "  consequential  damages"  which 
a  war  with  America  might  entail  upon 
us,  common  sense  bids  us  not  to  per- 
sist in  a  **  non possumus"  attitude.  If 
we  stretch  a  point  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
cans to  retreat  without  discredit  from 
an  untenable  position,  if  we  forego  the 
enforcement  of  our  full  legal  rigiits, 
and  if  by  so  doing  we  preserve  peace 
between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions of  the  world,  wo  shall  not  only 
have  done  what  is  right,  but  we  shall 
have  done  what  is  best  for  the  fortunes. 


the  interests,  and  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land. Common  sense  bids  a  litigant 
to  accept  any  reasonable  compromise 
enabling  him  to  retire  from  a  lawsuit 
in  which  failure  means  ruin,  and  suc- 
cess is  well-nigh  as  disastrous.  Surely 
in  like  manner  common  sense  bids  us 
accept  any  settlement  not  discreditable 
to  our  repute,  enabling  us  to  avoid  the 
bare  possibility  of  a  war  in  which  we 
stand  to  lose  everything  if  we  fail,  and 
have  little  or  nothing  to  gain  if  we  win. 
—  Nineteenth  Century, 
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While  I  was  yet  very  young,  being 
still  in  my  teens,  a  friend  put  *'  Sartor 
Resartus''  into  my  hands,  and  my  at- 
tention was  at  once  riveted  by  its  open- 
ing sentences.  Fascinated  by  its  nov- 
elty, and  undeterred  by  any  so-called 
dimculties  of  stjle,  I  quickly  became 
absorbed  in  the  book.  Happily,  I  at 
once  caught  its  central  idea,  so  that, 
far  from  being  repelled  by  the  quaint, 
whimsical  conceits  and  strange  satire, 
I  rather  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  tender 
pathos,  the  shadowy  autobiography  of 
a  great  nature  revealed  there.  Repeat- 
ed perusals  confirmed  and  deepened 
these  impressions,  so  that  ''  Sartor 
Resartus,  as  it  was  the  first,  has  al- 
ways been  the  chief  and  the  best  loved 
of  Carlyle's  works.  Next  in  order  of 
reading  came  *'The  French  Revolu- 
tion," then  **  The  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  followed  by 
"The  Life  of  John  Sterling."  It  is 
very  little  to  say  that  the  books  last 
named  opened  up  new  worlds  to  me, 
for  hitherto  history  and  biography  had 
been  mere  blanks.  **  Sartor,'*  and 
even  the  beautiful  **  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," were  more  or  less  familiar 
ground  ;  but  that  mere  lives  of  people 
and  dry  facts  of  historv  could  be  so 
vivid,  and  make  one's  heart  beat  so, 
was  indeed  a  new  thing.  As  time 
went  ou,  quite  a  passion  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  this  new  teacher, 
this  great  genius,  filled  my  heart  al- 
most to  overflowing  ;  book  after  book 
was  read,  even  to  the  last  published 
volume  of  the  then  nearly  completed 
*'  Frederick  the  Great,"  and  at  last  I 


wrote,  to  the  relief  at  any  rate  of  my 
own  overburdened  heart.  Of  that  let- 
ter I  made  no  copy,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  I  neither  asked  for  interview 
or  reply,  and  never  told  a  soul  that  I 
had  written.  ,  Just  at  first,  perhaps, 
my  hopes  were  stirred  a  little  at  the 

Sostman's  knock  ;  but  such  hopes  soon 
ied  away,  and  the  time  passed  on- 
till  one  day,  one  never-to  be-forgotten 
day  in  October  1865  (just  about  six 
months  after  my  letter),  I  was  told  a 
lad  J  had  called  to  see  me,  and  on  en- 
tering the  room  I  saw  a  lady  indeed, 
but  a  perfect  stranger,  who  told  me 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Over- 
whelmed by  this  announcement  I  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair  ;  but  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  and  kind  smile  soon  reassured 
me,  so  that  I  was  quite  at  my  ease  in 
talking  to  this  unexpected  but  most 
welcome  visitor. 

**  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Carlyle  some 
time  ago,  and  have  received  no  an- 
swer." **  I  did  ;  but  indeed  I  never 
expected  an  answer."  **  Oh,  it  was 
not  polite  of  him  ;  ^ut  he  was  very 
busy  then  finishing  '  Frederick,'  ana 
afterward  we  were  away,  so  that  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  see  you." 
Her  next  remark  was,  "  You  are  a  very 
young  person  to  be  reading  and  admir- 
ing his  works."  On  my  replying  that 
I  had  done  so  for  some  years,  she  said, 
**  Why,  how  old  are  you?"  I  laugh- 
ingly told  her  my  age.  **  Child,  you 
don't  look  a  day  more  than  twenty  I 
Would  you  like  to  see  him?"  **  I 
should  indeed,"  was  my  reply.  '*  Very 
well,  then,  come  and  have  tea  with  ob 
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next  Monday  ;  we  have  tea  at  half-past 
eight,  but  you  come  at  scYen." 

After  my  father  had  seen  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  to  her  carriage,  and  watched  her 
smiling  farenrell  to  me  as  I  stood  on 
the  doorstep,  he  said,  '*  Who  is  that 
lady?"  '*Mrs.  Carljle,"  said  I. 
•'  Whor  "Thomas  Carlyle's  wife/' 
**  Hare  you  been  writing  to  him  ?"  was 
my  father's  very  natnnu  question,  and 
he  was  greatlv  pleased  when  I  replied, 
**  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  them."  My  father^s  as- 
tonishment was  very  great,  but  he  said 
only,  **  Oh  !  then  yon  jnust  go.'*  My 
own  state  of  ecstasy  can  better  be  im- 
agined than  descril)ed,  to  see  my  hero, 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him  I 
How  vividly  I  remember  it  all  I  the 
strange  shy  happiness,  and  mv  delight 
as  the  day  itself  dawned.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  came  on  Friday,  so  that  Monday 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Chelsea,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  locality  I  took  train 
to  Victoria,  then  walked  to  Cheyne 
Kow  ;  but  was  in  good  time  after  all, 
for  seven  struck  as,  reaching  the  house, 
I  stood  with  beating  heart  before  the 
door.  As  I  followed  the  servant  up 
the  stairs  and  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  I  trembled  ;  but  as  the  door 
opened,  I  saw  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  a  sofa 
at  the  farther  end,  who  started  up  with 
both  hands  outstretched  in  welcome, 
and  kindly  drew  me  down  to  a  place 
by  her  side.  My  whole  heart  went  out 
to  her  in  love,  the  kindly  gracious 
woman  !  Soon  she  took  me  to  her 
own  room  (just  behind  the  drawing- 
room)  to  remove  my  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  in  my  happiness  I  told  her  how, 
in  the  days  which  bad  intervened  be- 
tween her  visit  and  that  evening,  I  had 
not  lived  but  waUed,  and  she  patted  my 
cheek  with  an  amused  indulgent  smile. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Ruskin  was 
announced,  and  we  were  all  three  soon 
engaged  in  animated  conversation. 
Every  time  the  door  opened  1  looked 
eagerly  toward  it,  as  the  servant  made 

i)reparation8  for  tea.     At  last  Mr.  Car- 
yle  came  in,  erect  and  tall.     Crossing 
the  room  to  where  I  stood,  he  said. 


V" 


as 


'*  How  do  you  do,  Miss  — 
quietly  as  though  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  me,  and  I  responded 
as  quietly,  hiding  a  tempest  of  emotion 


under  my  outward  calm.  As  our  hands 
met  I  heard  a  low  murmur  from  Mr. 
Ruskin  or  Mrs.  Carlyle — I  suppose,  in 
approval  of  our  quiet  greeting.  Turn- 
ing from  me,  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  took  no  further  notice  of 
me  at  that  time,  for  which  I  was  grate- 
ful. Tea  being  ready,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
E laced  me  at  her  light  hand,  and  (to 
er  unconcealed  amusement)  Mr.  Car- 
lyle seated  himself  on  my  other  side, 
still  not  speaking  to  me,  but  carefully 
attending  to  all  my  wants,  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle once  saying  to  him,  **  No,  don't 
give  her  milk  ;  1  have  cream  here  for 
her.''  Mr.  Ruskin  sat  opposite,  and 
1  was  vorv,  very  happy.  Of  the  con- 
versation i  took  no  notes,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  we  talked  of  many  things— of 
John  Sterling,  of  Edward  Irving,  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  the  latter, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle's  own  early  dajs,  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Agnes,"  which  I 
was  told  to  read  ;  and  then,  indeed, 
tea  being  over,  Mr.  Carlyle  turned  to 
me  and  talked.  He  left  the  table,  I 
remember,  we  still  retaining  our  places 
— at  least  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  did,  Mr. 
Ruskin  moving  nearer  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
After  a  time  something  Mr.  Carlyle 
said  caused  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  exclaim, 
*'  You  are  going  clean  against  the  Bi- 
ble." His  answer  I  forget ;  but  she 
said,  **  Well,  the  New  Testament 
then."  *;  That  I  deny,"  he  said,  and 
in  his  excitement  rising  from  his  chair 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
**  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  pardon 
and  pity  for  the  penitent,  but  no  white- 
wash for  scoundrels."  This  phrase 
may  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  "  Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets."  I  have  seen  it  in 
print  there,  but  it  was  new  to  me  then, 
and  thrilled  me  by  its  indignant  em- 
phasis and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
speaker. 

Questions  as  to  my  own  reading  fol- 
lowed, and  on  my  answering  **  No" 
when  asked  if  I  had  read  ''  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  he  said,  **  Til  give  it  you 
right  away,"  and  sprang  up  to  reach  a 
copv  from  the  shelves.  Mr.  Ruskin 
exclaimed,  **  My  dear  Mr.  Carlyle, 
what  can  a  girl  make  of  '  Wilhelm 
Meister '  ?"  and  to  my  great  pride  and 
pleasure  Mr.  Carlyle  answered,  **  I  ex- 
pect Miss  will  make  a  great  deal 

of  it." 
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Bat  the  time  was  going  on,  and  my 
day  of  days  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  of  going,  and 
she  in  her  turn  quietly  spoke  to  Mr. 
Buskin,  then  told  me  that  Mr.  Raskin 
would  take  me  home  in  his  carriage  if 
I  would  wait  till  it  came.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle went  with  me  into  her  room  while 
I  put  on  my  outdoor  garments,  and  on 
our  return  found  Mr.  Carlyle  writing 
my  name  in  **  Wilhelm  Meister.*'  By 
a  lortunate  accident  he  had  blotted  the 
writing  in  the  first  volume.  So  he 
wrote  in  them  both,  and  I  have  them 
with  this  inscription  : — 


it 


To  Miss 


Od,  1865." 


WUh  kind  regards 
And  best  wishes. 
T.  Carlyle. 


Furihermoie,  he  made  the  books  into 
a  neat  parcel  for  me  with  his  own 
hands,  and  as  he  did  so,  talked  to  me. 
When   the  carriage    was    announced, 

Mr.  Carlyle  said,  **  Til  take  Miss 

down,  ril  escort  Miss ,"  and  giv- 
ing me  his  arm,  he  led  me  down,  placed 
me  in  the  carriage,  and  stood  there 
bareheaded,  waiting  for  Mr.  Raskin, 
who  soon  came  running  lightly  down 
the  stairs,  and  taking  his  seat  beside 
me,  we  quickly  drove  away. 

How  well  I  remember  that  drive  ! 
After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pleasant 
evening  we  had  just  passed,  and  the 
great  kindness  shown  to  me,  we  had  a 
discussion,  I  had  almost  said  a  dispute, 
as  to  the  relative  beauty  of  sunlight  or 
moonlight  (the  moon  was  remarkably 
bright  and  beautiful  that  night)  ;  but 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  amused  sense  of  the  un- 
suitability  of  **  Wilhelm  Meister"  to  a 
e\r\  wai  still  uppermost,  and  he  said, 
**  I  should  like  to  know  your  impres- 
sions of  the  book.**  **  You  shall  cer- 
tainly have  them,  then,"  was  my  re- 
ply ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it  1 
sent  Mr.  Ruskin  a  letter,  receiving  in 
reply  a  kind  note,  and  a  little  later  on 
a  copy  of  **  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
inscribed  to  me  with  "  The  Old  Lec- 
turer's sincere  regards." 

In  taking  leave  of  me,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
said,  '*  I'll  come  to  you  again  in  about 
a  fortnight ;"  and  true  to  her  promise, 
she  came,  bringing  with  her  a  young 
German  lady, — not  alighting  from  the 
carriage  herself,  but  sending  this  lady 


to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  like 
me  to  put  my  bonnet  on  and  join  them 
in  a  drive.  She  was  full  of  interest 
and  curiosity  as  to  how  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  I  had  got  on  together,  teasing  me 
not  a  little  about  my  having  to  write  a 
critique  on  **  Meister."  On  alighting 
from  the  carriage  some  little  accident 
happened  (I  upset  a  work-basket,  I 
think),  for  which  I  apologized  so 
heartily  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  twitted  me 
about  my  '*  delicate  remorses."  The 
next  few  weeks  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  from  Chelsea;  then  came 
this  kind  and  characteristic  note  : — 

**  5  Cheyns  Bow,  Cbej^kl, 
Sunday, 

"  Deab  Miss  , — I  have  ever  so  many 

times  thoaght  of  going  to  yon  in  these  weeks. 
Bat—*  the  Pigs  have  run  thro'. '  My  carriage- 
horse  has  had  a  bad  foot,  and  is  stiU  in  the 
hands  of  the  Doctor.'  I  myself  have  been 
off  my  sleep,  and  besides,  '  troubled  about 
many  things,'  and  So  and-so. 

•  *  Would  you  come  to  me  ?  Would  you  mind 
the  long  road  back— with  no  Mr.  Buskin  to 
take  you  ? 

H  ^**  I  have  a  charming  friend  coming  to  keep 
me  company  on  Wednesday  next  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  absence.  Would  you  come  and  make 
her  acquaintance  ?  in  spite  of  there  being  no 
Mr.  G.  ?  If  so,  let  me  see  you  to  dinner  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock— on  Wednesday  6th. 
Perhaps  you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  G.  be- 
fore you  need  to  leave. 

' '  One  of  my  servants  could  take  you  to  an 
omnibus— if  you  liked. — Yours  kindly, 

*'  Jake  Welsh  Gablyle." 

Of  course  the  invitation  was  joyfully 
accepted,  and  we  three  dined  together. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  dressed  in  black  vel- 
vet. She  had  a  pale  blue  ribbon  round 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  large 
gold  cross ;  she  also  wore  a  brooch 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Goethe. 
One  of  her  bracelets  (a  very  pretty  one, 
pebbles  of  different  colors,  and  beauti- 
fully cut,  polished,  and  set  in  silver), 
she  told  the  lady  I  had  been  invited  to 
meet,  was  a  present  from  the  same 
great  man.  Soon  after  we  had  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room  I  heard 
the  latch-key  in  the  door,  and  listen- 
ing intently,  heard  steps  and  voices  in 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Carlyle  gave  me  a  mis- 
chievous smile  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen,  entered  the  room. 
They  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  had 
been  to  see  ''  Chan^,''  the  Chinese 
giant.     After  Mr.  Canyle^skind  *'  How 
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d'ye  do :"  I  had  no  further  word  from 
him  that  night,  but  was  sufficieutly  in- 
terested in  listening  to  the  brilliant, 
clever  talk.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
was  Professor  Tyndall,  the  other  I  did 
not  recognize.  The  Professor  gave  me 
my  tea,  and  talked  to  me  a  little,  but 
1  preferred  listening, — keeping  well  in 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  shadow,  and  slipping 
quietly  away  when  it  grew  late. 

It  must  nave  been  about  this  time, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  came,  and 
brought  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  stay- 
ing with  me  quite  a  long  time.  It  soon 
became  a  habit  to  watch  for  the  famil- 
iar carriage,  and  either  to  welcome  her 
for  a  visit  or  to  go  with  her  for  a  drive. 
She  often  came  to  mo  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. One  wet  and  dreary  day  I  was 
sitting  alone  when  the  bell  rang.  I 
gladly  ran  to  answer  it,  and  saw  a 
strange  gentleman  standing  there  ;  but 
looking  beyond  him,  I  saw  the  dear 
face  smiling  at  me  from  the  carriage 
window.  I  was  eagerly  dashing  for- 
ward, but  was  peremptorily  waved 
back,  with  orders  to  get  my  bonnet 
and  come  out.  Mr.  George  Cooke  was 
our  companion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  we  were  all  very  bright 
and  merry,  Mrs.  Carlyle  taking  my 
hand,  and  holding  it  in  liers  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time.  The  day  she  and 
Miss  Jewsbury  came  I  had  seen 
'*  Punch's  Christmas  Almanack,"  and 
on  its  cover  were  likenesses  of  all  the 
principal  literary  people,  very  comical 
and  funny,  with  absurd  doggerel  coup- 
lots  describing  them.  Among  these  I 
spied  **  Carlyle  and  TyndalP'  together. 
Oarlyle  was  m  full  Scotch  costume  ;  in 
one  nand  he  carried  a  child's  spade  and 
pail,  and  with  the  other  he  was  throw- 
ing pens  and  ink  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  lines  were  these  :— 

*'  Carlyle,  having  finished  '  Friedrioh '  alto- 
gether. 

Is  off  to  Scarboro*  to  spend  the  summer 
weather." 

Oh,  how  she  laughed,  and  how  delight- 
ed she  was  !  "  The  first  time  *  Punch  ' 
has  taken  any  notice  of  him,"  she 
said.  Another  time  Mrs.  Carlyle  said, 
^^  There  is  something  in  the  carriage 
for  you — run  and  look."  I  found 
there  a  largo  blue  china  plate,  still 
happily  in  my  possession. 
DO  she  cheered  and  brightened  my 


life,  and  the  weeks  passed  till  the 
spring  came,  and  with  it  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  Edinburgh  University.  Her  pride 
and  pleasure  were  unbounded,  and  we 
had  many  happy  talks  about  it,  until 
I  heard  tliat  Mr.  Carlyle  had  gone, 
and  I  received  this  little  note  : — 

"  WiNDSOB. 

"  Deab  uttlb  WoiCAM,— I  am  here,  on  a 
▼isit  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  for  two  dajs  ;  bat 
mean  to  be  home  to-morrow.  I  wonder  if 
yon  would  like  to  spend  good  part  of  Monday 
with  me?  I  will  go  to  yon  about  two  on 
Monday,  and  bring  you  back  with  me  if  yon 
be  willing. — Yours  sincerely, 

'*  Jane  Welsh  Gabltle." 

I  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
more  than  willing — eager  and  anxious 
— to  compare  notes  with  her  about  the 
great  speech,  and  people's  ideas  of 
Carlyle.  She  was  bright,  and  even 
kinder  to  me  than  usual.  We  made 
some  calls,  or  rather  Mrs.  Carlyle  did, 
leaving  me  in  the  carriage  ;  and  after- 
ward we  dined  together.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  she  lay  back  among  the 
cushions,  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
how  frail  she  looked,  and  how  lan- 
guidly her  fingers  moved  as  she  knit- 
ted. I  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  her,  as 
she  told  me  of  her  beautiful  mother, 
and  sent  me  for  different  miniatures, 
and  a  large  album  containing  some 
very  curious  things  ;  till  some  gentle- 
men joined  us,  and  wo  had  tea.  Our 
conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  all-ab- 
sorbing topic,  I  remember.  When  the 
time  came  for  me  to  leave,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  commissioned  to  see  me 
into  an  omnibus. 

On  the  following  Friday  I  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  see  her  again, 
accompanied  by  Count  R ,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  German  lady  I  had 
seen.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  radiant,  and 
had  brought  **  Punch"  for  me  to  see. 
The  cartoon  for  the  week  was  **  Wis- 
dom and  Windbag  :"  on  the  one  side 
Bright  lampooned  as  '*  Windbag ;" 
Carlyle,  with  grave  dignity,  on  the 
other  side,  was  **  Wisdom,"  and  an  ex- 
tract from  his  speech  was  given.  She 
was  full  of  wifely  pride  and  triumph, 
and  was  anxious  for  mo  to  share  in  her 
pleasure.  My  father  talked  with  her 
a  great  deal  that  afternoon,  and  after 
she  had  gone,  told  me  Mrs.   Carlyle 
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had  promised  him  a  copy  of  *'  Past  and 
Present." 

To  the  end  of  time  I  shall  remember 
that  bright  little  visit,  for  it  was  the 
last.  On  the  next  day  she  died,  sud- 
denly, and  swiftly  departed.  By  the 
great  kindness  of  Mr.  Aitken,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  the  news  was  gently 
broken  to  me  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  but  the  stern  and  awful  fact  re- 
mained— she  had  gone.  Miss  Margaret 
Welsh  (her  cousin)  came  from  Scotland 
to  take  charge  of  the  forlorn  house  and 
receive  Mr.  CarJyle  on  his  sad  home- 
coming.     This  lady,   Miss  Jewsbury, 

and  the  Misses  R were  most  kind 

to  me  ;  still,  the  sun  of  my  little  world 
had  gone.  Beyond  a  short  letter  of 
condolence,  I  could  not  intrude  myself 
on  Mr.  Garlyle's  notice,  and  all  seemed 
ended  ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  but 
for  his  own  great  goodness.  The  sub- 
joined note  came  to  me  one  day  : — 

' '  5  Ghxtne  Row,  Ghelssa, 
Tuesday,  lOtfi  July. 

**  Mt    deab    Miss , — Mr.    Garlyle    has 

asked  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to  yoa  to  say 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  yon,  if  yon 
could  come  up  to  Ghelsea  on  Saturday  next, 
any  time  before  2  o'clock.  I  hope  it  may  be 
convenient  for  you  to  come  that  day,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Garlyle  would  prefer  Saturday,  if 
you  could  possibly  come.  I  know  you  will  if 
you  can.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  ar- 
rived safely  at  home  that  evening  from  kind 
Miss  Jewsbury 's.  — With  kind  regards,  believe 
me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Maboabbt  Welsh.  ' ' 

I  went  to  Chelsea,  and  was  shown 
straight  in  to  Mr.  Garlyle  as  he  sat  in 
the  back  part  of  the  dining-room.  He 
had  aged  very  much,  and  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  solemn  sadness  of  bis 
manner,  the  great  dignity  (if  I  may 
say  so)  of  his  grief.  He  at  once  began 
to  talk  of  his  wife  ('*  My  Jane  who  has 
just  left  us"),  and  told  me  a  great  deal, 
which  all  tno  world  knows  now,  but 
which  sounded  \ery  sacred  to  me  then. 
He  told  me  of  her  brilliant  youth,  of 
their  early  married  days,  of  her  con- 
stant and  bright  helpfulness,  and  then, 
coming  down  to  the  [present,  said  to 
me,  '*  It  was  all  her  doing  that  you 
ever  came  here  ;  you  would  never  have 
come  here  but  for  her."  I  knew  it 
well,  and  said  so,  speaking  a  little  of 
my  great  love  for  ner.  Mr.  Carlyle 
answered,  '^  And  she  thought  well  of 
you;   you  don't  know  how  well  she 


thought  of  you."  Then  he  told  me 
the  reason  of  his  sending  for  me  :  it 
was  his  wish  to  give  me  something  in 
remembrance  of  '*  his  Jane,"  and 
thought  he  would  make  me  a  life  mem- 
ber of  **  The  London  Library,"  so  that 
1  could  always  have  reading  enough. 
Then  he  handed  me  a  small  envelope 
containing  a  ticket  of  life  member- 
ship— 

*'  Far  Miss . 


Uth  July,  1866. 


r.  Carlyle. " 


—saying,  *'  I  give  it  you,  in  her  name, 
and  for  her  sake."  It  had  been  hard 
work  to  battle  with  my  emotions  ;  I 
had  succeeded  tolerably  well  till  now. 
I  think  Mr.  Carljle  saw  the  struggle, 
and  kindly  dismissed  me.  In  a  very 
short  time,  however,  he  came  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  said  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  tell  me  that  this  was  her 
birthday,  and  that  was  why  he  so 
wished  to  see  me  on  this  particular 
day.  Miss  Welsh's  warm  congratula- 
tions, and  the  wine  she  insisted  on  my 
drinking,  did  me  good. 

Both  Miss  Welsh  and  Miss  Jewsbury, 
and  the  kind  German  ladies,  often  in- 
vited me  over  ;  and  when  Miss  Welsh 
returned  to  Scotland,  Miss  Aitken, 
bright,  clever,  and  friendly,  came  to 
live  with  her  uncle,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes'  talk. 
As  time  passed  on  I  became  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  as  I  was  going  to 
live  in  the  country,  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  spend  one  evening  with 
them,  November  10,  1868.  We  were 
to  be  quite  alone,  Mr.  Garlyle,  Miss 
Aitken,  and  I.  Mr.  Garlyle  had  been 
to  Mentone  with  Lady  Ashburton  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  and  he  talked 
to  us  of  his  visit ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  showed  the  great- 
est interest  in  my  future,  inauiring 
into  my  plans  and  prospects,  advising 
as  to  choice  of  friends,  etc.  It  was  in 
some  sort  a  farewell  visit,  and  a  kind 
of  sadness  hung  over  us  all.  Mr.  Gar- 
lyle looked  exactly  as  he  does  in  Boehm's 
statue  of  him.  The  attitude  and  the 
dress  were  exactly  the  same  ;  for  be 
wore  a  gray  dressing-gown  lined  with 
red,  and  wnen  I  saw  the  statue  after- 
ward in  the  Academy,  I  was  struck  by 
the  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Garlyle 
as  he  was  that  night. 
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In  the  years  after  my  marriage  I 
made  many  a  pilgrimage  to  Chelsea, 
and  enjoyea  many  a  meeting  with  Gar- 
lyle.  Some  of  these  stand  oat  with 
beaatiful  distinctness,  others  have 
faded  into  the  baekgroand  of  memory. 
Once  I  remember  saying,  '*  It  is  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  my  life  to  have 
known  jou,"  to  which,  with  grave  de- 
liberate courtesy,  he  replied,  *'  It  is 
very  good  of  vou  to  say  so,"  always  sad 
and  heavy-laden,  yet  always  kind  and 
courteous  **  for  her  sake.'* 

At  last  the  end  did  come,  and  on  the 
4th  November  1879  I  looked  my  last 
upon  him  in  this  world.  I  had  gone 
up  as  usual ;  but  his  niece  (now'*'  Mrs. 
Alexander  Carlyle)  and  I  had  stayed  too 
long  talking  in  her  own  private  room, 
till  we  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  going  down- 
stairs. He  was  by  this  time  too  feeble 
to  walk,  and  only  took  carriage  exer- 
cise. I  ran  down  after  him,  and  he 
gave  me  a  kind  smile,  saying,  *'  Well, 
here  I  am  as  weak  as  a  sparrow,  and 
longing  to  be  gone  ;"  then  after  a  few 
words  of  inquiry  after  my  health  and 
happiness,  **  Good-by,  I  give  you  my 
blessing,"  and  held  my  hand  longer 
than  usual.  He  knew,  and  so  did  I, 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  for  the 
last  time. 

I  would  say  to  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  know  Carlyle,  Go  to  his  books  ; 
his  true  and  enduring  monument  is 
there.  Do  not  listen  to  what  any  one 
says  about  him,  even  to  what  in  his  sad 
lonely  old  age  he  sajs  about  himself ; 
read  with  an  open  mind  :  if  the  seeing 
eve  and  the  understanding  heart  are 
the  reader's,  he  will  discern,  behind  all 


the  painstaking  research  and  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  to  truth,  the  large  lovmg 
heart  of  the  writer.  It  has  been  said, 
Carlyle  despised  the  people.  That  I 
deny.  It  is  true  he  aid  not  love 
**  mobocracy,"  and  believed  in  govern- 
ment by  the  wise  and  good.  He  looked 
forward  to  no  '*  universal  reign  of  rose- 
water  ;"  he  had  no  "  Morrison's  pill" 
specific,  but  an  unfaltering  trust  in 
God.  *'  The  soul  of  the  universe  is 
just,"  he  would  say.  And  remember, 
the  Christian  hope  was  not  his  ;  Car- 
lyle's  foregone  conclusion  was  that 
Christianity  is  dead  :  his  great  soul, 
with  its  brave,  mournful  outlook,  was 
denied  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
that  **sure  and  certain  hope."  He 
has  gone  I  the  foremost  and  the  great- 
edt  of  our  generation,  as  a  teacher  of 
righteousness  and  an  inspired  seer.  In 
my  young  days,  **  The  man  is  mad" 
was  thought  sufficient  answer  to  any 
who  quoted  his  opinions  ;  and,  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  I  heard 
young  men  speak  of  having  had  **  the 
Carljle  fever."  But  the  leaven  has 
worked,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
thinker  have  become  the  heritage  of 
the  many.  A  truly  great  man  one  may 
well  call  Carlyle.  Defects  and  limita- 
tions he  had,  of  course,  for  he  was  hu- 
man ;  but  the  world  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  me  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  this  my  tiny 
tribute  of  undying  love.  Thank  God, 
one  need  not  spei^  of  love  in  the  past 
tense,  there  is  always  the  future,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  an  ever-present 
^possession. — Blackwood* s  Magazine. 


•  •  • 
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BY  D.    F.    HANNIGAN. 


Much  has  been  written  as  to  the 
early  history  of  civilization.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  perennial  interest,  and 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  it  may 
heighten  its  attractiveness  for  imagi- 
native minds.  It  is  to  Asia—the  cra- 
dle of  the  human  race — that  we  must 


*  Alas  !  I  ihoold  have  said  then,  for  she  too 
has  gone. 


look  for  traces  of  primeval  man.  The 
forest  races  of  Southern  India  furnish 
us  with  a  primitive  type  of  government 
in  the  village  community.  The  his- 
tory of  the  fire- worshipping  handi- 
craftsmen of  Asia  Minor  brings  our 
reseai*ches  a  step  further.  There  are, 
in  fact,  abundant  materials  for  any 
scholar  who  is  painstaking  enough  to 
collect  them. 
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Mr.  J.  p.  Hewitt's  work.  The  Rul- 
ing Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,*  is  an 
attempt  to  unveil  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  with  the  assistance  of 
mythological  and  ethnological  data. 
The  author  shows  that  even  the  ages 
which  have  hitherto  been  called  prehis- 
toric can  be  made  the  subject  of  intelli- 
gent and  useful  investigation.  The 
scantiness  of  our  information  as  to  the 
life  of  primitive  man  is  partially  due 
to  the  ifact  that,  until  of  late,  anti- 
quarian research  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  northern  countries. 
Insight  into  the  history  of  Southern 
races  is  necessary,  as  geologists  believe 
that  the  earliest  relics  of  civilized  man 
are  to  be  found  in  countries  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Mr.  Hewitt  points  out  that 
the  village  communities  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South,  and  that,  during  the 
Neolithic  age,  agriculture  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  immigrants  from 
Southern  villages. 

The  preface  to  the  work  is  exceed- 
ingly instructive.  It  gives  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  reader 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
man society  from  the  earliest  period. 
According  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  continu- 
ance of  local  institutions  is  due  to  the' 
spirit  of  conservatism  and  reverence 
for  the  past,  which  are  such  strong 
characteristics  of  archaic  communities. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  the  reten- 
tion of  old  customs  is  sometimes  at- 
tributable to  accident  or  to  the  absence 
of  original  minds  in  a  community. 
However,  the  history  of  nearly  all  an- 
cient peoples  reveals  a  marked  an- 
tipathy to  change  or  innovation. 
Mythic  tales  supply  us  with  a  valuable 
f  and  of  knowledge,  and  a  study  of  the 
ritual  of  Eastern  nations  confirms  many 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  with 
more  or  less  certainty  from  other 
sources.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hewitt 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  mythologi- 
cal element  in  history,  though  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  regard  any  myth  as 
anything  more  than  evidence  of  the 
subjective  condition  of  the  race  to 
which  it  can  be  traced.     It  is  necessary 

*  The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times.  By 
J.  F.  Hewitt,  late  Commissioner  of  Ghota 
Nagpore.  Two  volumes.  London  :  A.  Con- 
stable A  Go. 


to  remember  that  the  mythological  ma- 
terials, of  which  such  copious  use  is 
made  in  this  remarkable  work,  were 
preserved  not  by  savages,  but  by  the 
first  founders  of  civilized  existence. 
Their  object  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
educational,  for  in  every  village  the 
rising  generation  was  trained  by  their 
elders,  and  from  the  teaching  instinct 
thus  developed  folk-tales  and  national 
proverbs  originated.  Nearly  all  these 
tales  are  connected  with  the  explana- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  and  are 
the  product  of  the  brains  of  agricul- 
tural or  hunting  races  with  keen  mer- 
cantile instincts. 

We  find  that,  whenever  these  stories 
have  individuals  for  their  heroes,  they, 
as  a  rule,  turn  on  the  idea  that  the 
possession  of  riches  necessarily  leads 
to  happiness.  Some  of  them  are  merely 
nature-myths,  explaining  the  course  of 
the  year,  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
to  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  with  which  the  tales  are  as- 
sociated. One  of  these  is  that  which 
relates  how  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  the  barley-mother  Demeter,  was 
carried  off  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  for 
six  months  in  the  underworld  by  Hades, 
and  the  other  is  the  complementary 
story  which  describes  the  god  of  spring 
(identified  by  Mr.  Hewitt  with  St. 
Greorge)  as  slaying  the  dragon  of  win- 
ter. The  reference  in  these  myths  is, 
of  course,  to  the  two  seasons  of  the 
early  year  of  the  Southern  races,  after 
it  had  been  transported  to  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  year  was  di- 
vided into  two  periods  of  six  months 
each,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Pleiades  above  the  horizon  at  sunset  in 
November,  the  spring  of  the  South, 
and  their  disappearance  below  it  in 
April,  the  spring  of  the  North.  The 
story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  symbol- 
izes the  awakening  of  the  earth  under 
the  kiss  of  Spring.  The  tale  of  Cin- 
derella with  its  variants  symbolizes 
Winter  defeating  her  gaudier  sisters. 
Spring  and  Summer,  by  marrying  the 
^oung  god  of  the  new  year,  and  leav- 
ing her  glass  shoe  of  ice  as  the  sign  by 
which  she  is  to  be  found  by  all  who 
know  her  worth. 

This  mythical  method  of  recording 
the  movements  of  time  prevailed  among 
the  Eushites ;    and   it  was  found  to 
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serve  the  purposes  of  national  educa- 
tion among  a  people  whose  living  was 
gained  by  the  culture  of  plants.  The 
seven  days  of  the  week,  the  ten  and 
eleven  months  of  gestation  and  gener- 
ation, the  thirteen  months  of  the  lunar, 
and  the  twelve  months  of  the  solar 
year,  form  a  most  important  part  of 
the  teaching  of  ancient  myths.  In, 
these  stories  the  names  of  individuals 
do  not  appear,  such  a  system  of  nam- 
ing being  deemed  unlucky.  The  names 
selected  are  really  those  which  seemed 
to  the  authors  ox  the  tales  best  calcu- 
lated to  convey  to,  and  to  impress  on 
the  memory  of,  those  who  learned  the 
mjth,  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  they 
wished  to  inculcate. 

When  village  life  expanded  into  the 
primeval  empire  ruled  by  the  Kushika, 
the  village  teachers,  local  priests,  and 
prophetesses,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
national  traditional  tales,  became  the 
diviners,  interpreters,  and  accredited 
framers  of  verbal  histories,  and  were 
known  among  the  Hindus  as  Prashastri 
or  sacred  teachers.  They  were  trained 
for  the  purpose  and  consecrated  to  the 
office,  and  were  regarded  as  divinely 
inspired  persons,  who  had  not  merely 
retained  in  their  memories  records  of 
past  events  but  were  also  augurs  or 
foretellers  of  the  future.  They  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  special  castes  of 
priestly  colleges  in  Inaia  and  Egjpt, 
of  the  Magi  oi  Persia  and  Assyria,  and 
of  the  Augurs  of  Rome.  In  their 
hands  the  national  ritual  became,  like 
the  national  tales,  a  vehicle  of  histori- 
cal information,  and  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  branch  of  their  duties 
that  they  began  to  study  astronomy  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  and  predicting 
the  changing  of  the  seasons  and  fixing 
the  annual  recurrence  of  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  public  festivals.  They 
were  the  chief  advisers  of  the  kings, 
or  rather  second  kings  themselves,  at 
the  time  when  the  omce  of  king  and 
priest,  formerly  combined  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  was  divided, 
and  two  kings  were  appointed,  like 
the  twin  kings  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
hereditary  Ogas,  and  the  hereditary 
Sena-pati,  or  commanders-in-chief,  of 
the  Indian  Dravidian  races. 

There  is  something  extremely  curi- 
ous in  the  history  of  the  eunuch-priests 


of  South-Western  Asia  and  India. 
The  earliest  of  the  different  families  of 
Hindu  priests  were  the  Bhri-gu,  or 
priests  of  the  mother-goddess,  the 
earth,  and  the  father,  the  firegod. 
They  stood  at  the  basis  of  the  ritualis- 
tic system,  and  corresponded  with  the 
Jewish  Merari,  whose  name  means 
**  the  bitter  or  unhappy,"  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle. 
As  Mr.  Hewitt  shows,  the  earliest  rit- 
ualistic worship  originated  in  prayers 
for  rain,  and  the  Merari  got  their  title 
of  **  bitter'*  from  the  bunch  of  hjssop, 
which  is  the  descendant  of  the  rain- 
making  magic  wand,  the  prastara. 
These  priests  became  in  Phrygian  or 
Akkadian  ritual  the  lagaru  or  elders 
of  the  Siimerians,  also  called  Kali  or 
**  the  illustrious,"  who  were  the  Gralli 
of  Phrygia,  the  priests  of  the  fire-god. 
They  were  eunuch-priests  ;  but  we  learn 
from  Indian  ritual  that  there  was.  a 
time  when  the  Neshtri,  the  successors 
of  the  consecrated  maidens  of  Istar  and 
the  village  dancers,  the  priests  of 
Tvashtar,  were  notunsexed,  while  their 
associate,  the  Agnidhra,  or  priest  of 
the  fire-god,  was,  like  his  brethren  else- 
where, an  unmanned  priest.  The 
Bhri-gu  were  succeeded  by  the  An- 
'giras,  or  officers  of  burnt  offerings, 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  sacrifices  in 
the  Hindu  ritual  of  the  Brahmanas, 
and  the  Makkhu  or  great  ones,  the 
priests  of  the  goddess  M^ga,  in  Akka- 
dian ritual.  They  were  the  inter- 
preters of  messages  sent  to  her  votaries 
by  the  wonder-working  mother  of  fire 
through  the  indictions  of  the  sacrificial 
victims.  They  were  deposed  from 
their  supremacy  by  the  Kohathites, 
known  among  the  Hindus  and  Zends 
as  the  Atharvans  or  Athravans,  the 
priests  of  the  heavenly  fire-god,  Atar 
or  Atri,  the  god  of  three  seasons,  the 
spirit  father-god,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  Nun  or  fish-god  of  the  Akka- 
dians, Jews,  and  Egyptians,  and  whose 
function  it  was  to  impregnate  the  year 
of  three  seasons  with  life.  These 
priests  were  the  pourers  of  libations, 
the  reciting  priests  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  they  took  over  the 
work  of  reciting  and  preserving  his- 
tory, which  had  previously  been  com- 
bined with  the  duties  of  the  Bhri-gu 
and  Angiras,  and  became  the  Asipu  of 
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the  Akkadians,  the  Prashastri  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  sons  of  Joseph  of  the 
Jews.  The  Hindu  caste  of  Brahmins 
and  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  Levi  were 
formed  from  the  ranks  of  these  three 
orders. 

From  the  fact  that  the  names  in 
early  historical  myths  were  not  intend- 
ed to  denote  individuals  we  arrive  at 
the  important  inference  that  the  names 
of  the  lathers  and  mothers  in  the  prim- 
itive genealogies  of  the  Jews  were 
really  typical  or  racial  rather  than  per- 
sonal. Thus  the  name  Lamech  may 
be  referred  to  the  myth  of  the  three 
mother-seasons,  his  two  wives,  Adah 
and  Zillah,  representing  respectively 
the  Northern  winter  mother  of  the 
young  sun-god,  and  the  Southern 
mother  of  the  snake-race.  Again, 
Adah  and  Zillah  may  be  said  to  corre- 
spond with  Is-tar  and  Sar.  The  name 
of  the  latter  divinity  appears  to  have 
the  same  root  as  the  English  word 
*'  shard,"  meaning  the  wing-case  or 
husk  of  a  beetle,  the  original  form  of 
the  word  showing  itself  in  the  Low 
German  **  skaard,"  the  Icelandic 
**  skard,"  the  High  German  **  scharte,'* 
which  mean,  like  **  sherd"  in  our 
**  potsherd,"  a  piece  of  pottery.  The 
Northern  races  by  the  invention  of 
pottery  supplied  themselves  with  ves- 
sels for  carrying  liquids,  which  the 
Southern  forest  races  found  ready  to 
hand  in  gourds  and  hollow  bamboos. 
Therefore,  the  goddess-mother  of  the 
grain  must,  before  she  became  associ- 
ated with  an  osier  basket,  have  been 
connected,  in  an  earlier  age,  with  an 
earthen  jar  or  vessel.  The  united 
Northern  and  Southern  races  appear 
in  the  MahsbhSrata  and  Brahmanas  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  jar,  containing 
originally  both  the  seed  grain  and  that 
husked  for  bread-making ;  and  this 
became  the  Drona-kaiasha,  or  vessel 
in  which  the  Soma,  the  seed  or  sap  of 
life,  was  mixed.  Drona,  born  of  the 
Jar,  becomes  in  the  MahjlbhSiata  the 
tutor  of  the  young  Kauravya,  or  tor- 
toise, and  the  Pandava,  or  sun-princes, 
and  he  is  called  the  **  pot-born"  son  of 
Bharadvaja,  the  lark,  the  bird  of 
heaven,  born  from  ttie  seed  from  the 
gods,  the  grain  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  It  appears  clear  that  the  myth, 
which  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and 


which  made  the  barley  and  wheat- 
growing  races  sons  of  the  seed -grain 
stored  in  earthen  jars,  was  brought  by 
them  to  India. 

The  great  Aryan  revolt  had  the  eflPect 
of  transforming  the  historical  m^th. 
Before  this  event  the  impersonality  of 
the  myth  was  due  to  the  communal 
view  01  property  held  by  the  Southern 
races.  The  Northern  races,  who  based 
property  on  individual  and  family  pos- 
session, did  not  relish  histories  which 
disregarded  the  names  of  individuals. 
The  Northern  conquerors  loved  to  have 
their  genealogies  and  achievements 
enumerated  by  their  bards.  These 
baids  superseded  the  priests  of  the  Ind- 
ian and  Assyrian  rituals,  and  so  his- 
tory, instead  of  being  an  account  of 
natural  phenomena  or  of  great  events 
in  the  development  of  nations,  became 
a  series  of  epics  dealing  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  particular  heroes.  It  is  thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  exceedingly 
plausible  hypothesis,  that  the  old 
mythic  stories  became  transformed  into 
poetic  chronicles  like  the  **  Kalevala'* 
and  the  **  Nibelungen  Lied."  Such 
a  transformation  made  some  of  the  old 
traditional  myths  seem  rather  absurd 
to  philosophic  minds.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  Plato  regarding  the  story  of 
how  Kronos,  the  god  of  Time,  ate  his 
own  children,  and  how  CKdipus  mar- 
ried his  mother,  as  demoralizing.  But 
the  philosophers  forgot  that  these  ex- 
travagant stories  were  only  Aryan  trav- 
esties of  ancient  history. 

Among  other  changes  introduced  by 
the  Northern  races  was  the  substitution 
of  marriage  for  the  matriarchal  sys- 
tem, and  the  introduction  of  aggres- 
sive wars  and  slavery.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  ancient  methods  led  to  the 
error  of  trying  to  explain  civilization 
as  a  product  of  Northern  initiative, 
and  neglecting  the  work  done  for  the 
cause  of  human  progress  by  the  South- 
ern races. 

**The  history  of  the  amalgamation 
of  these  alien  races,"  says  Mr.  Hewitt, 
**  has  yet  to  be  written."  Certainly, 
his  remarkable  book  supplies  the  fu- 
ture historian  with  evidence  which 
throws  light  on  many  of  the  obscurities 
of  archaic  life,  and  shows  the  true  di- 
rection in  which  inquiry  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  should  be  made. 
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His  work  takes  the  form  of  essays, 
each  of  which  manifests  independeut 
and  original  research.  In  the  first  es- 
say he  gives  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  him  while  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner at  Chota  Nagpore,  into  the  old- 
est form  of  Indian  village  organization. 
He  satisfied  himself  that  these  village 
customs  were  not  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  before 
their  union  with  alien  and  heterogene- 
ous people,  these  southern  races  had 
unravelled  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  created  institutions  which 
they  were  able  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity. Curiously  enough,  the  legend 
of  St.  George  is,  if  Mr.  Hewitt  be  ac- 
curate, identical  with  the  myth  of  the 
god  N^ga,  who  sends  the  rain  which 
enables  the  earth  to  produce  life  and 
causes  the  seed  to  grow.  The  cross, 
we  are  told,  was  a  sacred  symbol  in 
very  remote  ages.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  rain  god  by  the  Mayas,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  inhabited 
that  country  long  before  the  Toltecs. 
It  was,  with  the  modification  in  form 
of  a  small  circle  at  the  top,  the  symbol 
of  the  fire-god  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  Thus  we  find  a  curious 
connection  between  Christian  legend 
and  antique  myth. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  primitive 
village  is  minutely  described,  and  the 
author  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
it  is  among  the  customs  of  the  Indian 
people  we  must  look  for  the  first  found- 
ers of  village  life.  The  village  com- 
munity originated  among  a  forest  race, 
for  it  was  associated  with  tree-worship  ; 
therefore  its  home  could  not  be  the 
treeless  plains  of  Assyria  or  Egypt.  It 
was  also  impossible  that  the  dwellers 
in  Indian  forests  could  have  learned  to 
organize  their  villages  from  the  forest 
races  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  for 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  the  ^Northern 
races  to  leave  their  own  lands  and  cross 
mountains  and  deserts  to  reach  India. 
As  the  European  village  communities 
closely  resembled  those  of  India,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  that  the  rules  of  the 
communistic  village  were  carried  by 
Indian  emigrants  into  Europe.  Among 
the  Dravidian  races  the  village,  and 
not  the  family,  was  the  national  unit. 


and  the  rule  of  family  life  was  that  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  children  born 
in  the  villages  should  never  belong  to 
the  same  village.  The  children  were 
brought  up  by  their  mothers  and  ma- 
ternal uncles  without  the  intervention 
of  the  father,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
children  of  the  village  or  state  in  which 
they  were  born.  Thus  each  village 
was  ruled  by  the  mothers  and  maternal 
uncles  of  the  children  who  were  born 
in  it.  These  women  afterward  took 
this  system  with  them  into  Europe, 
where  they  became  the  Amazonian 
races  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  change  in  the  domestic  relations 
in  the  old  Indian  village  was  intro- 
duced by  some  Northern  settlers,  by  a 
curious  arrangement  called  the  Punu- 
luan  system,  whereby  a  number  of 
brothers  united  by  blood-brotherhood 
married  a  number  of  sisters  belonging 
to  the  matriarchal  races.  This  led  to 
the  custom  of  husbands  taking  their 
wives  to  live  in  their  own  village,  and 
educating  their  own  children.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  a  man  no  longer 
called  his  sister's  son  his  '*  son,''  but 
his  "  nephew,"  and  a  woman  no  longer 
called  the  boy  whom  her  brother 
brought  up  as  parent,  her  *'  son,"  but 
her  **  nephew."  The  first  civilizers, 
however,  of  India,  were  the  purely 
matriarchal  races. 

The  Indian  village-communities  seem 
to  have  made  their  way  into  Europe 
through  Palestine,  where  traces  of  the 
communal  system  still  exist.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  early  village-commu- 
nities were  industrious  and  brave, 
though  not  fond  of  war.  The  rever- 
ence for  traditional  custom  prevented 
tyranny.  The  Aryans  were,  on  the  ^ 
other  hand,  a  fighting  race,  who  de- 
spised labor,  and  sought  to  attain  great- 
ness by  the  sword.  The  confiict  and 
attempted  fusion  of  two  such  races  is, 
perhaps,  the  key  to  the  apparently  end- 
less misunderstanding  between  Eastern 
and  Western  nations. 

Traces  of  the  advent  to  Europe  of 
the  Southern  races  may  be  found  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Cymric  Druids,  and 
wo  find  a  survival  of  customs  which 
had  their  origin  beyond  the  Himalayas 
in  All  Hallow  Eve  and  All  Saints'  Day. 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  Mr. 
Hewitt's  history  of  religion  and  na- 
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tional  growth  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Assyria,  or  in  his  learned  account  of 
Akkadian  astronomical  myths.  We 
may  casually  observe  that,  for  instance, 
his  notion  that  the  Babylonian  custom 
which  required  every  woman  to  prosti- 
tute herself  in  the  temple  on  her  mar- 
riage-night, was  a  survival  of  the  old 
village-dance.  We  need  not — and,  if 
wo  were  so  disposed,  the  limits  of  space 
do  not  permit  us  to — discuss  the  hy- 

!)othesis  that  the  belief  in  the  Semite 
aw  of  righteousness  gave  birth  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  readers  of  the 
Westminster  Re^new  have  already  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  a  portion 
of  the  ninth  essay,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  la  or  Yah,  the  all-wise  fish- 
sun-god,  the  man-fish,  who,  according 
to  native  tradition,  led  the  Indians  to 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that,  in  the  common  worship  of  the 
stone-god,  the  creating  fire-stone,  and 
the  storm-bird,  as  well  as  in  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ritual  of  the  rain- 
god's  festival  and  Hindu  Soma,  an 
identity  may  be  traced  between  Ameri- 
can-Indian beliefs  and  those  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  More  curious  still,  we 
have  in  the  temple  of  the  sunhorse  at 
Stonehenge  proof  that  the  Indian  and 
Asiatic  astronomy  of  the  horned-horse 
was  transferred  from  Asia  to  Western 
England.     We  also  find  in  the  story 


of  the  evolution  of  the  worship  of  the 
never-setting  star,  the  Pole  star,  the 
ever-present  sign  of  the  invisible  god 
of  the  monotheistic  races  of  South 
Western  Asia,  a  complete  history  of 
the  computation  of  time  culminating 
in  its  measurement  by  the  sun  of  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  the  sun  of 
Stonehenge.  The  Pole  star  of  the 
earliest  cultivating  races  was  the  five- 
rayed  star  of  the  Egyptians,  symboliz- 
ing the  growing  plant.  This  became 
the  sixraye4  star  of  the  Hittites  and 
Cypriotes,  which  was  followed  by  the 
eight-rayed  star,  the  sign  of  God  and 
seed  to  the  Appadians  and  ancient 
Chinese.  It  combined  the  two  sacred 
crosses,  the  upright  cross  of  St.  George 
and  the  transverse  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
marking  the  path  of  the  sun  of  the 
solstices,  and  was,  in  the  ritual  of  the 
corn-growing  races,  the  image  of  the 
god  of  light  and  life,  who  ripened  their 
grain. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our 
sincere  admiration  for  the  patience, 
thoroughness,  and  intellectual  energy 
which  have  enabled  Mr.  Hewitt  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  is  certainly  a  most 
important — we  might  almost  say,  a 
monumental — contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  civilization.—  Westmin- 
ster  Review. 
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Everything  relating  to  an  interest- 
ing man  is  interesting  ;  and  few  men 
in  our  time,  if  any,  have  had  more  at- 
traction for  serious  minds  than  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  His  Letters,  therefore, 
numerous  though  they  be,  have  been 
eagerly  welcomed.  Here  and  there,  I 
think,  expressions  of  opinion  concern- 
ing persons  still  alive  should  have  been 
omitted  ;  for,  though  legitimateenough 
in  a  private  communication,  they  may, 
when  published  to  the  world,  be  wound- 
ing to  individuals  whose  just  suscepti- 


•  Letters  of  MaUhew  Arnold,  1848-1888.  Col- 
leoted  and  arranged  by  George  W.  £.  BasseU. 
(Ifaomillan  &  Co.) 


bilities  Matthew  Arnold  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  respect.  For  the 
rest,  the  Letters,  written  without  any 
thought  of  posthumous  publication, 
express  the  same  opinions,  hopes,  fears, 

E rejects,  and  admonitions,  with  which 
is  published  works  have  made  us  all 
so  familiar ;  but  the  expression  of 
them  here  is  so  simple,  so  direct,  as  to 
invest  them  with  a  special  charm  of 
their  own.  The  kindly  satirist,  the 
urbane  master  of  irony,  alone  is  absent 
from  them  ;  for  they  are  addressed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  his  mother,  his 
wife,  or  where  not  to  persons  closely 
related  to  him  either  by  blood  or  by 
marriage,   then    to    intimate  friends. 
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The  style,  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  so  finished  and  fastidious  a  scholar^ 
is  straightforward,  unaffected^  and 
free  from  violence  or  exaggeration. 
That  he  should  have  found  time  to 
write  them  is  astonishing.  That  he 
did  find  time,  affords  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  unselfishness  of  his  character^ 
and  of  the  warmth  of  his  affections. 
For  many  readers,  the  chief  interest  in 
the  Letters  will  probably  be  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  well-known  figures 
in  the  past  and  present  generation. 
Whatever  interest  there  may  be  in  the 
following  pages  will  arise  solely  from 
the  genius,  the  character,  and  the  la- 
bors, of  Matthew  Arnold  himself. 

Poet,  Critic,  Servant  of  the  State, 
moral  and  spiritual  Teacher,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  all  these,  and  more  ;  and 
his  Letters  enable  us  to  see  what  it 
was  he  desired  to  accomplish  in  each 
of  those  vocations,  and  how  far  he  suc- 
ceeded. Some  persons,  not  quite  justly 
I  think,  have  discerned  a  certain  vein 
of  egotism,  almost  of  intellectual  self- 
complacency,  in  some  of  his  published 
prose  works,  l^ut  no  one  would  tax 
him  with  that  foible  in  letters  that 
were  addressed  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  that  were  never 
intended  for  publication.  Hence  noth- 
ing but  sympathy  is  stirred  in  us  when 
he  writes  to  his  Mother,  in  May,  1853, 
that  Lord  John  Kussell  has  said  he  is 
the  one  rising  poet  of  the  day,  and 
that  this  opinion  has  pleased  him 
greatly  ;  or  to  another  correspondent, 
a  couple  of  years  earlier,  that  he  has 
been  reading  Goethe's  letters,  Bacon, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  that  he  intends  to  retire 
more  and  more  from  the  modern  world 
and  modern  literature,  **  which  is  only 
what  has  been  before  and  what  will  be 
again,  and  not  bracing  nor  edifying  in 
the  least.  I  have  not,"  he  goes  on, 
**  looked  at  the  newspapers  for  mouths, 
and  when  I  hear  of  some  fresh  dispute 
or  rage  that  has  arisen  it  sounds  quite 
historical."  When  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  Inspector  of  Schools,  he 
thinks  he  shall  get  interestt^d  in  them 
after  a  little  time,  but  adds,  "  we** — 
for  he  was  now  mariied— '*  wo  shall 
certainly  have  a  good  deal  of  moving 
aboat ;  but  we  both  like  that  well 
enough,  and  we  can  always  look  for- 


ward to  retiring  to  Italy  on  £200  a 
year."  Thus  do  so  many  of  us  look 
forward  to  a  wise  old  age  of  Epicurean 
renunciation,  only  to  get  ever  more 
and  more  involved  in  the  wide  issues 
of  national  life  and  human  confiict. 

About  the  same  date,  he  says  he  in- 
tends seriously  to  see  what  he  can  do 
**  in  the  literary  way" — for  he  writes 
quite  colloquially,  though  the  above 
phrase  would  have  jarred  terribly  on 
his  nerves,  if  met  with  in  a  piinted 
page — that  might  increase  his  income. 
He  finds  examining  thirty  pupil-teach- 
ers in  a  day,  ''in  an  inconvenient 
room,  and  with  nothing  to  eat  except 
a  biscuit,"  very  hard  work,  and  he 
indulges  in  a  day-dream  of  living  at 
Berne  on  a  diplomatic  appointment, 
and  '*  how  different  would  that  be 
from  this  incessant  grind  of  schools." 
He  is  irritated  by  the  praise,  which  he 
considers  excessive,  bestowed  on  Alex- 
ander Smith,  one  of  the  many  immor- 
tal poets,  alack  !  of  the  last  forty  years 
already  more  or  less  forgotten,  and 
whom  he  characterizes  as  **  a  phenom- 
enon of  a  very  dubious  character,  il 
fait  son  m6tier — faisons  le  notre,"  he 
goes  on,  and  tells  his  sister  that  he  is 
occupied  with  writing  something  that 
gives  him  more  pleasure  than  anything 
he  has  done  yet,  **  which  is  a  good 
sign."  This  something  is  Sohrab  a7i(l 
Bus  turn,  which  again  he  says,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  Mother,  he  has  had  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  composing,  *' a  rare 
thing  with  me."  lie  pays  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  and  complains  of  its  **  flaccid 
sinews,"  and  its  **  poor  pottering  hab- 
its, compared  with  the  students  of 
Paris,  or  Germany,  or  even  of  Lon- 
don." lie  is  thus  already — October, 
1854 — an  educational  reformer  in  em- 
bryo, and  beginning  to  form  those  con- 
clusions concerning  the  intellectual 
Philistinism  of  his  countrymen  which 
finally  assumed  so  combative  a  shape. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished Matthew  Arnold's  PoemSy  Sec- 
07id  Series,  and  he  thinks  it  will  main- 
tain him  in  public  estimation  pretty 
much  at  the  point  which  its  predecessor 
left  him,  and  neither  advance  nor  di- 
minish his  literary  reputation,  lie  is 
more  and  more  troubled  by  the  feeling 
that  he  does  not  do  his  inspecting  work 
satisfactorily.      Then  comes  the  char- 
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acteristic  reflection,  ''  But  I  have  also 
lately  had  a  stronger  wish  than  asaal 
not  to  vacillate  and  be  helpless,  but  to 
do  my  duty,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  out  of  that  wish  one  nearly  always 
hopes  to  make  something/*  Surely 
there  are  not,  in  the  range  of  family 
correspondence,  many  more  agreeable 
passages  than  this,  written  by  a  man 
of  thirty-fourtohis**  dearest  Mother." 
Does  it  not  make  us  love  and  honor 
them  both  ?  Matthew  Arnold  was  a 
true  spiritual  eupatrid,  the  pious  son 
of  a  pious  Father. 

In  the  following  year,  1855,  he  pub- 
lishes Balder,  and  thinks  it  will  con- 
solidate the  peculiar  sort  of  reputation 
he  got  by  Sohrab  and  Rustum ;  but 
what  he  intends  to  do  next  is  to  be 
wholly  different.  lie  reads  Modern 
Painter 8 f  and  deems  the  author,  not- 
withstanding his  imaginative  penetra- 
tion, ''  too  febrile  and  irritable  to  allow 
him  to  possess  the  ordo  concatenat toque 
verL'^  In  a  letter  dated  April,  1856, 
there  is  a  passage  which  must  be  cited 
textually  : — 

"  My  poems  are  making  their  way,  I  think, 
though  slowly,  and  perhaps  never  to  make 
way  very  far.  There  must  always  be  some 
people,  however,  to  whom  the  literalness  and 
sincerity  of  them  have  a  charm.  After  all, 
that  American  review,  which  hit  upon  this 
last,  their  sincerity,  was  not  far  wrong.  It 
seems  to  me  strange  sometimes  to  hear  of 
people  taking  pleasnre  in  this  or  that  poem 
which  was  written  years  ago,  which  then  no- 
body  took  pleasnre  in  but  you** — ("you,** 
was  his  sister  ;  it  is  always  a  man*s  sister,  or 
some  netr  dear  woman,  that  finds  out  his 
genius  first) — "  which  I  then  fancied  nobody 
took  pleasure  in,  and  since  I  had  made  up  my 
miad  that  nobody  was  likely  to.  .  .  .  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to'  do  something  more  in  time, 
but  am  sadly  bothered  and  hindered  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  puts  one  in  deprimirler  Stimmungt 
which  is  a  fatal  thing.  To  make  habitual  war 
on  depression  and  low  spirits,  which  in  one's 
early  youth  one  is  apt  to  indulge  in,  is  one  of 
the  things  one  learns  as  one  gets  older.  They 
are  noxious  alike  to  body  and  mind,  and  al- 
ready partake  of  the  nature  of  death. '  * 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  gifted 
spirits  among  us  to  meditate  the  clos- 
ing passage  of  that  quotation,  and  to 
make  it  the  text  of  their  constant  self- 
discipline  ?  Then  they  would  not  bo, 
as  Arnold  elsewhere  savs,  in  his  verse. 

*'  .  .  .  with  aspect  marred, 
Shorn  of  the  joy,  the  bloom,  the  power, 
Which  best  befits  the  bard." 

New  Sebies.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


Time  moves  on  with  him,  as  with 
the  rest  of  people  ;  but  he  still  writes 
as  regularly,  as  frankly,  as  affection- 
ately as  ever,  to  his  dear  mother,  his 
dear  wife,  his  dear  sister,  and  his  cher- 
ished friends.  His  poems  have  now 
been  reviewed  in  various  quarters ; 
and  one  of  the  lessons  this  experience 
teaches  him  is  ^'  the  determination  in 
print  to  be  alwavs  scrupulously  polite. 
The  bane  of  English  reviewing  and 
newspaper  writing  is,  and  has  always 
been,  its  grossierete  T*  Let  us  hope 
there  has  been  some  improvement  m 
that  respect  since  then,  due  in  some 
measure  perhaps  to  the  example  of 
urbanity  set  by  Arnold  himself ; 
though,  were  he  still  with  us,  he  might 
possioly  think  that,  in  some  quarters, 
there  is  yet  room  for  amendment. 

There  are  several  references  in  the 
Letters  to  Merope,  and  none  of  them 
more  interesting  than  where  we  are 
told  that  Froude  begged  him  to  **  dis- 
continue the  Merope  line,"  in  which 
advice  I  think  Froude  was  right.  But 
though  *'  the  leading  literary  men,''  as 
the  same  Letter  informs  us,  speak  very 
generously  of  him  as  a  poet,  the  pub- 
lic— what  public,  one  half  wonders  ? — 
withholds  its  encouragement.  I  re- 
member his  once  saying  that  the  repu- 
tation of  an  author  is  made,  not  by 
what  is  written  of  him  in  the  public 
prints,  but  by  the  opinion  casually  ex- 
pressed, in  private  conversation,  by 
certain  persons  whose  number  is  very 
limited  ;  their  verdict  gradually  filter- 
ing downward,  and  becoming  in  course 
of  time  the  conclusion  accepted  by  the 
world  at  large.  But,  when  he  said 
this,  he  was  no  longer  joung,  and  had 
ceased  craving  for  any  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion from  '*  the  public,"  and  had 
come  to  recognize  that,  as  regards  work 
of  the  higher  and  more  permanent  or- 
der, fit  audience  must  generally  be  few. 

In  1859  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent 
by  the  Education  Department  on  an 
official  Mission.  He  was  delighted  at 
this,  for  foreign  life  is,  he  declares, 
liberating  in  the  highest  degree,  al- 
though he  adds,  with  sound  practical 
wisdom,  **  I  get  more  and  more  satis- 
fied to  live  in  England,  and  am  con- 
vinced I  shall  work  best  in  the  long 
run  by  living  in  the  country  which  is 
my  own."  He  goes  to  Switzerland, 
15 
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Hollandy  France,  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  correspondence  narrating  bis 
experience,  already  exhibits  the  dispo- 
sition to  rebuke  his  poor  countrymen 
for  their  shocking  bad  qualities,  which 
later  on  became,  if  one  may  say  so, 
somewhat  of  a  mania  with  him.  *'  The 
worst  of  the  English,"  he  writes  from 
Paris,  '*  is  that  on  foreign  politics  they 
search  so  very  much  more  for  what 
they  wish  to  be  true,  than  for  what  is 
true.  In  Paris  there  is  certainly  a 
larger  body  of  people  than  in  London 
who  treat  foreign  affairs  as  a  science,  as 
a  matter  to  kfiow  upon  before  feeling 
upon."  I  confess  I  have  put  a  very 
large  '*  <juery"  opposite  this  passage, 
as  likewise  a  note  of  exclamation  op- 
posite another,  almost  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  in  which  he  writes  :  *'  Lord 
Cowlev  shared  my  conviction  as  to  the 
French  always  beating  any  number  of 
Germans  who  came  into  the  field  against 
them."  This,  within  eleven  years  of 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  Paris  !  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  comments  on  '^  the  hid- 
eous English  toadyism  with  which  lords 
and  great  people  are  invested  with  com- 
manas  in  tbe  Volunteer  Rifle  corps 
they  join,  quite  without  respect  of  any 
considerations  of  their  efficiency.  This 
proceeds  from  our  national  bane,  the 
immense  vulgarmindedness,  and,  so 
far,  real  inferiority  of  the  English 
middle-classes.^'  Ho  would  be  a  fanati- 
cal admirer  of  his  country  who  denied 
that  the  special  form  of  **  toadyism" 
here  referred  to  is  a  national  foible. 
Bnt  one  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
observer,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  France, 
would  not  have  failed  to  observe  that 
what  that  country  has  been  suffering 
from  for  the  last  hundred  years  is  the 
want  of  born  leaders,  ana  that  even 
*'  toadyism,"  ugly  as  it  is,  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  our  admitted  superi- 
ority over  our  neighbors  in  one  all-im- 
portant respect,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  natural  authority  which  assists 
discipline  and  diminishes  the  intensity 
of  excessive  personal  rivalry.  Nor, 
one  would  submit,  is  it  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  this  traditional  tendency  to 
"  invest  lords  and  great  people  with 
command"  is  often  indulged  in  *'  with- 
out respect  of  ayiy  considerations  of 
their  eflSciency"  ?  We  have  just  seen, 
and  most  persons  with  much  satisfac- 


tion, **  lords  and  great  people"  invited 
by  "  the  English  middle-classes"  of 
some  of  our  largest  towns  to  accept  the 

Sosition  and  duties  of  Mayor.  Would 
[atthew  Arnold  have  lamented  this, 
or  perceived  in  it  real  **  inferiority  and 
vulgar-mindedness"  ?  Using  the  word 
in  no  Party  sense,  but  rather  in  its 
theoretical  signification,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  say  that,  coming  out  of  the 
nest  he  did,  and  a  most  beautiful  and 
admirable  nest  it  was,  Matthew  Arnold 
was  perhaps  too  much  imbued  in  his 
ealier  days  with  the  abstract  creed  of 
Liberalism.  It  is  a  most  generous  and 
attractive  creed.  But  is  it  not,  and 
was  not  he,  a  little  deficient  in  that 
reverence  for  the  Past,  that  belief  in 
the  common-sense  of  mankind,  and 
that  shrewd  suspicion  that  what  has 
lasted  a  very  long  time  has  probably 
something  to  say  for  itself,  which  is 
the  foundation,  I  imagine — again,  one 
speaks  in  no  Party  sense — of  intelligent 
Conservatism  ?  When  put  in  prac- 
tice, it  no  doubt  occasionally  assumes 
the  aspect  of  what  is  called  pig-head- 
edness.  But  even  this  pig-headedness 
sometimes  staves  off,  for  a  considera- 
ble interval,  the  date  at  which  a  nation 
is  driven  to  the  market-place  where 
hasty  philanthropists  bid  against  each 
other,  and  is  finally  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  Abstract  Beason. 

In  December  of  that  same  year,  1859 
— it  is  perhaps  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  then  thirty-seven — he  con- 
gratulates himself  on  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ernest  Kenan  **  be- 
tween whose  line  of  endeavor  and  my 
own,"  he  writes,  **  I  imagine  there  is 
considerable  resemblance.  The  differ- 
ence is,  perhaps,  that  he  tends  to  in- 
culcate morality  J  in  a  high  sense  of  the 
word,  upon  the  French  nation  as  what 
they  most  want  ;  while  I  tend  to  incul- 
cate intelligence,  also  in  a  high  sense 
of  the  word,  upon  the  English  nation 
as  what  they  most  want ;  but,  with  re- 
spect both  to  morality  and  intelligence,  * 
I  think  we  are  singularly  at  one  in  our 
ideas,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
prospects  of  the  established  religion  of 
the  present  day."  Concerning  which 
closing  remark,  may  we  not  say  that 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore? This  is  the  earliest  indication 
in  the  Letters  of  the  part  he  was  to 
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play  in  the  arena  of  theological  con- 
troversy, and  whither  many  of  his 
warmest  admirers  would  prefer  not  to 
follow  him.  During  his  visit  to  PariSy 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
distinguished  French  men  of  letters, 
notably,  among  these,  of  Sainte  Beuve. 
Les  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent ;  and 
the  French  critic  admired  the  English 
poet  almost  as  much  as  the  English 
poet  admired  the  French  critic.  We 
see  what  ensued  in  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  to  his  '*  dearest  Moth- 
er." *•  What  Sainte  Beuve  says  of 
me  is  charmingly  said.  I  value  his 
praise  both  in  itself,  and  because  it 
carries  one's  name  through  the  liter- 
ary circles  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  no 
English  praise  can  carry  it."  And 
then  he  adds,  with  perfect  truth  : 
*'  Apart  from  that,  to  any  one  but  a 
glutton  of  praise,  the  whole  value  of  it 
lies  in  the  mode  in  tohich  it  is  admin- 
istered;  and  this  is  administered  by 
the  first  of  living  critics,  and  with  a 
delicacy  for  which  one  would  look  in 
vain  here."  Visiting  Oxford  in  May, 
1861,  he  observes  that  its  intellectual 
atmosphere  seems  more  perturbed  and 
exacerbated  than  of  old,  and  ends  by 
observing  :  **  If  I  was  disposed  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  country  and  its  sights 
and  sounds  against  the  rather  hum- 
drum life  which  prevailed  here  in  old 
times,  how  much  more  am  I  disposed 
to  do  this  now,  convinced  as  I  am  that 
irritations  and  envjings  are  not  only 
negatively  injurious  to  one's  spirit, 
like  dulness,  but  positively  and  ac- 
tively." 1  have  often  thought  he  was 
never  quite  just  to  Oxford,  and  some- 
times he  seemed  almost  ungrateful  to 
his  Alma  Matei\  from,  I  suppose,  some 
unconsciousness  of  how  much  he  owed 
her.  Perhaps  those  only  who  have 
been  denied  the  happy  privilege  of 
being  among  her  sons,  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  such  high  parentage.  Oxford 
sends  her  children  into  the  world  with 
credentials  which  she  alone  can  be- 
stow ;  and,  if  they  happen  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  any  walk  of  life, 
she  at  once  remembers  they  are  of  her 
rearing,  shows  herself  proud  of  them, 
sedulously  fosters  their  reputation,  and 
ministers  to  their  fame  by  unceasingly 
extolling  their  achievements.  Oxford 
did  this  for  Matthew  Arnold,  as  she 


has  done  it  in  our  day  for  others  of  her 
alumni;  and  they  have  thereby  en- 
joyed an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
over  their  less  fortunate  fellows  in  the 
honorable  race  for  distinction. 

While  showing  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  insensible  to  praise  when  ad- 
ministered in  the  right  manner,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  commendably  free 
from  the  too  common  literary  foible  of 
touchiness  in  respect  of  adverse  criti- 
cism. What  he  objected  to  was  rude- 
ness in  criticism,  what  he  character- 
izes as  grossi^rete.  Therefore  he  writes 
to  his  sister  :  **  You  will  have  seen  the 

amenities  of  the .     It  seems 

affected  to  say  any  one  does  not  care 
for  such  things,  but  I  do  really  think 
my  spirits  rebound  after  thom  sooner 
than  most  people's.  The  fault  of  the 
reviewer,  as  of  English  criticism  gen- 
erally, is  that,  whereas  criticism  is  the 
most  delicate  matter  in  the  world,  and 
wants  the  most  exquisite  lightness  of 
touch,  he  goes  to  work  in  such  a  des- 
perate heavy-handed  manner,  like  a 
bear  (sic)  in  a  china-shop,  if  a  bear 
can  be  supposed  to  have  hands." 

One  reads,  in  another  letter  to  bis 
Mother,  a  year  later,  that  he  would 
rather  live  in  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
controversy,  and  that  when  he  has 
done  two  more  **  things"  which  he 
must  do,  he  means  to  leave  it  alto- 
gether, and  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  *'  what  is  positive  and  happy,  not 
negative  and  contentious  in  literature." 
Nevertheless  his  contributions  to  con- 
troversy augment  in  number,  and  his 
**  positive  and  happy"  ones,  his  poems, 
grow  fewer  and  fewer,  raier  and  rarer, 
though  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  M.  Grant-Duff,  and  tells  his  Moth- 
er that  "  they,"  meaning  thereby  Sir 
M.  Grant-Duff  and  his  family,  "are 
great  likers  of  my  poetry,  and  have 
long  been  so;"  and  though  we  find 
him  addressing  her  again,  a  twelve- 
month later,  *  After  the  summer  I 
mean  to  lie  fallow  again  for  some  time, 
or  to  busy  myself  with  poetry  only." 
Of  course  these  are  colloquial  phrases  ; 
but  there  seems  to  underlie  them  the 
assumption  that  a  man  can  write  po- 
etry, and  can  abstain  from  writing  it, 
just  as  he  pleases.  Is  not  that  a  dan- 
gerous assumption  ?  And  does  not  a 
grave  peril  await  the  poet  who  refuses 
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the  visitations  of  the  Muse  because  he 
is  occupied  at  the  moment  with  other 
things,  and  fancies  he  can  keep  the 
heavenly  caller  waiting  at  the  door  till 
it  be  convenient  to  him  to  open  it? 
When,  at  length,  ho  would  let  her  in, 
he  will  probably  tind  she  has  gone. 

It  was  onlv  natural  that  cultivated 
people  should  be  interested  in  the 
champion  of  Culture  ;  and  accordingly, 
from  this  time  onward,  wo  find  the 
writer  of  these  letters  **  going  out"  a 
good  deal.  Unfortunately,  cultivated 
people  not  unoften  consort  with  peo- 
ple not  particularly  cultivated  ;  and 
thus  culture  gets  considerably  diluted 
by  something  very  dififerent.  Matthew 
Arnold  soon  became  conscious  of  this. 
"  I  had  a  pleasant  visit,"  he  writes  in 

1863,  "  to ;  but  the  life  of  these 

country  houses  (as  I  now  neither  shoot 
nor  hunt,  which  I  should  have  done  to 
excess  had  I  not  been  torn  away  from 
them)  wearies  me  more  and  more,  with 
its  endless  talking  and  radical  want  of 
occupation."  But  he  continues  to  pay 
these  visits,  and  alwavs  with  the  same 
result,  and  only  to  repeat  the  same  re- 
flections. **  We  had  another  great 
dinner  in  the  evening,  with  dancing 
afterward.  The  next  morning  I  break- 
fasted in  my  own  room.  These  occa- 
sional appearances  in  the  world  I  like 
— no,  1  do  not  like  them,  but  thev  do 
one  good,  and  one  learns  something 
from  them  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
I  agree  with  all  the  men  of  soul,  from 
Pj^thagoras  to  Byron,  in  thinking  that 
this  type  of  society  is  the  most  drying, 
wasting,  depressing,  and  fatal  thing 
possible."  Four  years  later,  when  he 
was  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  writes 
in  exactly  the  same  half-penitent,  half- 
impenitent  vein.  **I  feel  more  than 
most  people  the  distressing  influence, 
on  which  Byron  in  one  of  his  letters 
writes  so  strongly,  of  London  society, 
and  urn  sure  I  can  do  most  when  1  am 
away  from  it,  though  I  like  it  well 
enough."  Some  years  later  on  again, 
and  when  he  was  living  at  Pains  Hill 
Cottage,  Cobham,  he  makes  the  re- 
mark, **  We  dine  out  too  much, — four 
days  in  the  week." 

T^ot  quite  the  life  for  a  man  of  im- 
agination, at  a  period  of  existence  when 
he  should  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
powers  ;  and  one  may  suspect  he  would 


not  have  dined  out  four  days  a  week 
had  the  poet  in  him  not  been  grad- 
ually but  only  too  surely  dying.  At 
last  we  And  him  informing  his  mother 
that  his  official  chief  in  the  Education 
Department  has  been  exhorting  him 
*'  to  write  more  poetry"  !  It  would 
require  his  own  fine  vein  of  humor  to 
dilate  fittingly  on  the  irony  of  that  ex- 
hortation. 

Not  irony,  however,  but  sighs  and 
lamentations,  would  be  the  proper 
commentarv  on  the  gradual  subsidence 
in  him  of  tne  poetic  impulse,  were  one 
forced  to  believe  that  it  had  ever  been 
the  one  imperative  force  in  his  charac- 
ter and  genius.  A  born  poet  he  un- 
questionably was.  But  he  was  a  born 
critic  likewise.  If  the  critical  faculty 
could  have  been  kept  in  abeyance  till 
his  powers  as  a  poet  had  reached  ma- 
turity, it  would  have  helped  him  to  in- 
troduce criticism  of  life  into  his  verse, 
without  any  injury  to  the  latter.  Un- 
fortunately, the  critical  impulse  was, 
from  the  very  beginning,  more  power- 
ful in  him  than  the  poetic  impulse,  the 
disposition  to  analyze  and  to  teach 
more  imperious  than  the  promptness 
to  feel  and  the  tendency  to  sing.  The 
consequence  was  he  began  to  criticise 
life  before  he  had  lived,*  and  to  do 
that  most  difficult  of  all  things,  viz., 
give  utterance  to  the  Imaginative  Rea- 
son before  he  had  become  master  of  the 
instrument  of  verse.  I  have  heard  a 
sincere  admirer  of  him  affirm  that  he 
never  became  quite  master  of  that  in- 
strument, and  though,  if  one  may  say 
so,  one  would  endorse  without  qualifi- 
cation the  unflattering  estimate  he  in- 
variably expressed  of  poetry  which  is 
all  sound  and  color,  and  conspicuously 
deficient  in  subject  matter,  one  could 
hardly  controvert  the  opinion  that  at- 
tributes to  him,  as  a  writer  of  verse,  a 
frequent  disregard  of  sensuous  beauty. 
Moreover,  it  was  because  of  this  early 


*  He  has  himself  observed  in  one  of  his 
essays,  with  his  customary  penetration. 
*'  Every  one  can  see  that  a  poet  ought  to  know 
life  and  the  world  before  dealing  with  them 
in  poetry."  Bat  he  himself,  as  a  poet,  dealt 
with  them  before  he  had  lived  ;  dealt  with 
them  under  the  inspiration,  not  of  personal 
experience,  but  of  his  recollections  of  Sopho- 
cles, Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and  others  ;  in 
other  words,  under  literary  not  liviwj  inspira- 
tion. 
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developmeDt  in  him  of  the  reasoning 
and  moralizing  faculty  that  his  mas- 
tery over  the  instrument  of  verse  was 
not  unoften  unsatisfactory.  lie  laid 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  bis  young  muse, 
which  never  recovered  from  this  prema- 
ture forcing  of  its  powers.  Wise  breed- 
ers of  horses  do  not  ask  young  colts  to 
carry  heavy  loads  ;  and  young  Pegasus, 
if  he  is  to  have  justice  done  to  him, 
must  be  treated  with  similar  consider- 
ation. Kindly  Nature  herself  usually 
takes  that  precaution  with  her  poetic 
children,  and  arranges  that  they  shall 
feel  before  they  reflect,  that  they  shall 
acquire  the  habit  of  singing  before 
they  begin  to  moralize.  In  The  Prog- 
ress of  Poetry,  Gray,  speaking  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  childhood,  says 
that,  when  the  mighty  mother  un- 
veiled to  him  her  face, 

'*  .  .  .  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  cmd  amUed,** 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
his  very  earliest  verse,  Matthew  Arnold 
frowned  rather  than  smiled — frowned 
as  a  teacher  might  frown  who  thinks 
he  has  discovered  everything  is  going 
amiss  in  the  school  it  is  his  mission  to 
instruct.  His  first  poem  is  a  lament 
over  '*  a  thousand  discords,"  **  man's 
fitful  uproar,"  *' our  vain  turmoil," 
and  **  noisy  schemes."     We  turn  the 


Pi^ge, 


to  read   that    there   are   ^'  bad 


days,"  that  **  we  ask  and^  ask,  while 
Shakespeare  smiles  and  is*  free,"  and 
that  it  has  become  '*  a  monotonous, 
dead,  unprofitable  world."  That  these 
utterances  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
no  mere  metrical  affectation,  who  can 
doubt  that  is  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral body  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  ? 
Here,  for  instance,  are  some  notable 
but  strictly  representative  passages, 
mostly  written  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man  : — 

"  Bat  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hoars 
Of  change,  alarm,  8urpri8e — 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  oars? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ? 


«< 


Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 

Buried  a  wave  beneath. 
The  second  wave  succeeds  before 

We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

"  Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried, 
Too  harassed,  to  attain 
Wordsworth's  sweet  calm,  or  Goethe's  wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain." 
In  Memory  of  the  AtUhor  of  '*  Obermarm,** 


"  Ah  !  two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet's  feverish  blood. 
One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 
And  one  to  solitude. 

'*  He  who  hath  watched,  not  shared,  the  strife. 
Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone. 
He  only  lives  with  the  worlas  life 
Who  hath  renounced  his  own  !'* 

The  Same, 

**  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead. 
The  other  powerless  to  be  bom, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head. 

Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn  : 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride, 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  your  side." 

"  There  yet  perhaps  may  dawn  an  age, 
More  fortunate,  alas  !  than  we. 
Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage. 

And  gay  without  frivolity. 
Sons  of  the  world,  oh  haste  those  years. 
But,  till  they  rise,  allow  our  tears." 

**  Stranger  from  the  Grand  Chartreuse.*^ 

He  laments,  in  the  same  poem,  that 

"  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  social  order  too  ;" 

adding, 

**  But  now  the  old  is  out  of  date. 
The  new  is  not  yet  bom, 
And  who  can  be  alone  elate, 
While  the  world  lies  forlorn  ?" 

Nor  is  it  only  in  poems  whose  sub- 
ject, it  might  perhaps  be  urged,  not 
unnaturally  leads  to  the  expression  of 
such  sentiments,  that  we  meet  with 
this  lament  over  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions and  character  of  the  age.  After 
several  stanzas  of  tranquil  idyllic  beauty 
in  the  lovely  poem,  The  Scholar  Gyj)fiu, 
he  breaks  forth  once  more  into  the  old 
note  of  condemnation  and  regret  :— 

**  O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and 
clear. 
And    life   ran   gayly    as    the    sparkling 
Thames, 
Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life 

With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 
Its  heads  o'ertaxed,  its  palsied  hearts,  was 
rife. 
Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear  !" 

This  is  only  half  a  stanza,  and  there 
are  ten  whole  ones — in  fact  almost  half 
of  the  poem — in  the  same  sad  key. 
The  Memorial  Verses  on  Wordsworth 
reiterate  a  kindred  conclusion  ;  and, 
even  in  such  a  poem  as  A  Southern 
Nighty  we  are  again  admonished  that 


(I 


We  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by. 

And  never  once  possess  one  soul 
Before  we  die. " 
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Surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that,  as  a  criticism  of  life,  the 
foregoing  verses  are  scarcely  just,  since 
there  were  quite  as  many  '*  hours  of 
change,  surprise,  alarm,"  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  as  in  our  own,  and  no 
more  **  shelter  to  grow  ripe,"  or  "  lei- 
sure to  grow  wise,"  then  than  now. 
Tranquillity  is  attainable  in  any  age  by 
the  truly  wise ;  and  can  there  erer 
have  been  a  time  when  ''  the  poet's 
feverish  blood"  was  not  '*  tossed  about 
by  two  desires"  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  in  order  to  com- 
ment on  their  drift  that  the  foregoing 
passages  have  been  cited,  but,  rather, 
to  show,  firstly,  that  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  them  predoiilinates  conspicu- 
ously over  the  emotional  element ;  and 
secondly,  that,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, the  author  was  too  young,  and  as 
yet  too  imperfect  a  master  of  the  in- 
strument he  was  using,  to  strike  so 
high  a  note  quite  successfully.  There 
is  something  almost  unnatural  in  a 
young  writer's  ideal  l}eing  Tranquil- 
lity ;  nor  is  Serenity  the  gift  a  kind 
fairy  would  hang  on  the  cradle  of  one 
of  its  favorites.  Rather  is  it  the  crown 
of  mature  days  whose  combats  are 
over,  and  when  the  more  personal  pas- 
sions have  subsided.  A  cloudless  April 
bodes  no  good  to  the  husbandman  ; 
and  a  tranquil  youth,  were  such  possi- 
ble, would  be  the  worst  conceivable  ap- 
prenticeship for  a  poet.  The  infantum 
voces  flentes  in  limine primOy  the  young 
bewildered  voices  wailing  on  the 
threshold  of  existence,  represent  what 
we  conceive,  and  what  we  know  of,  the 
early  utterances  of  poets  who  afteiward 
attained  ripeness  and  serenity.  It  is 
Ooethe  himself,  whose  serenity  Mat- 
thew Arnold  so  much  admired,  but 
who  had  hardly  attained,  or  was  even 
in  pursuit  of  it,  when  ho  wrote  Tlie 
Sorrows  of  Wert  her  or  Ootz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  that  observes:  "No  youth 
can  be  a  teacher."  The  business  of 
the  young  poet  is  not  to  teach,  but  to 
learn  :  to  learn  in  suffering,  in  suffer- 
ing rightly  and  largely  understood^  what 
he  may  afterward,  teach  in  song. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  first  thin^  that 
strikes  one  in  reading,  even  with  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  admiration,  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  verse.  What  strikes  one 
next  is  that  this  premature  craving  for 


tranquillity,  this  too  precocious  reason- 
ing and  moralizing  tendency,  ham- 
pered him,  as  yet  necessarily  a  novice, 
in  the  use  of  his  instrument.  ''  Buried 
a  wave  beneath"  is  an  awkward  inver- 
sion, and  ^'  Goethe's  wide  and  lumi- 
nous view  to  gain"  is  yet  more  open  to 
criticism.  In  **  Oh  !  two  desires  toss 
about,"  a  syllable  seems  to  be  lacking. 
In  the  couplet,  *'  Sons  of  the  world, 
0  haste  those  years  ;  But,  till  they  rise, 
allow  our  tears  ;"  neither  the  word 
**  haste"  nor  the  word  *'  rise"  seems  to 
be  quite  the  word  that  is  wanted. 

It  would  be  invidious,  and  it  is  no- 
wise necessary,  to  insist  on  this  point ; 
and,  if  allusion  has  been  made  to  it, 
it  was  only  in  order  to  show  that  im- 
perfect mastery  over  his  instrument 
arose  from  the  too  early  ripening  of 
his  powers,  from  the  premature  intro 
duction  into  his  verse  of  reflection  and 
philosophy,  and  from  his  having,  so  to 
speak,  essayed  to  soar  a  ^ery  consider- 
able height  before  he  had  quite  learnt 
to  fly.  Whether  this  defect  would 
have  been  in  time  repaired,  had  he  so 
shaped  his  life  that  he  could  have  re- 
sponded at  once  to  any  visitings  from 
the  Muse  that  might  happily  befall 
him,  who  can  say  ?  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  as  everybpdy  will  perceive 
who  reads  the  entire  series  of  Letters, 
his  life  was  shaped  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent manner,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed 
to  imagine  that  he  could  **  take  up" 
poetry,  or  **  leave  it  alone,"  just  as  it 
suited  him.  One  of  the  impressions 
left  OD  the  mind  by  the  Letters  is,  not 
only  that  he  was  continually  dining  out 
and  continually  paying  visits,  but  that 
he  was  perpetually  on  the  move.  It 
will  perhaps  be  said  that  as  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools  he  could  hardly  be  sta- 
tionary, and  that  is  true.  But  had  he 
jealously  and,  so  to  speak,  savagely  re- 
served for  ptationariness,  or  at  least  for 
solitude,  all  the  time  that  remained 
over  from  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  he  would  at  least  have  given 
a  better  chance  to  that  part  of  his  na- 
ture which  appertained  distinctively  to 
the  poet.  As  it  was,  this  part  of  him 
was  gradually  subordinated  and  finally 
sacrificed  to  prose  controversy  and  to 
social  amenities.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that,  at  length,  he  was  urged  to 
write  more  poetry  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
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There  is  a  highly  suggestive  sentence 
in  one  of  the  Letters,  which  runs  thus  : 
**  Perfection  in  the  region  of  the  high- 
est poetry  demands  a  tearing  of  one's 
self  to  pieces,  which  men  do  not  readily 
consent  to,  unless  driven  by  their  de- 
mon to  do  so.**  There,  surely,  we  have 
the  explanation  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  in  eight  words.  Though  he 
has  left  works  in  verse  that  will  not 
die,  ThyrsiSy  The  Scholar  Gypsy ^  Ober- 
mann  once  more,  ate,  still  at  no  time 
of  his  life  did  Matthew  Arnold  ^*  tear 
himself  to  pieces."  He  preferred  to 
cultivate  tranquillity.  Be  wrote  some 
most  beautiful  poetry,  but  he  was  not 
driven  by  his  demon  to  do  so,  and  at 
length  he  ceased  to  write  poetry  alto- 
gether. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  here 
concerning  Matthew  Arnold,  the  writ- 
er of  refined  and  exquisite  prose,  the 
acute  literary  critic,  the  forcible  yet 
urbane  controversialist, '  the  zealous 
spiritual  teacher,  the  untiring  advocate 
of  sweetness  and  light,  the  moralist 
whose  utterances  were  all  inspired  by 
high  seriousness.  But,  to  point  out 
what  a  man  has  done  in  one  domain 
of  mental  energy,  and  to  forget  alto- 
gether what  he  did  in  other  domains, 
18  to  do  him  great  injustice.  Yet  is 
not  this  what  noarly  all  of  us  do  to 
those  writers  who  have  worked  for  us 
with  a  generous  versatility?  We  lay 
stress  on  that  portion  of  his  work  in 
which  we  ourselves,  in  our  narrowness, 
and  with  our  limitations,  alone  are  in- 
terested, and  pass  over  the  rest.  We 
insist  on  his  poetry  and  ignore  his 
prose,  or  we  extol  the  prose  and  forget 
the  poetry  ;  or,  perhaps,  we  remembpr 
his  idylls  because  we  happen  to  like 
these  best  since  they  are  just  suited  to 
our  capacity  and  comprehension,  and 
treat  as  non-existent,  or  as  of  no  im- 
portance, longer  and  nobler  poems,  be- 
cause these  are  caviare  to  us.  Let  us 
not  do  that  injustice  to  Matthew  Ar- 


nold. If  his  poems  had  been  his  sole 
contribution  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  would  still  have  deserved 
to  be  kept  in  eternal  remembrance  by 
them.  Had  he  written  no  verse,  but 
only  the  literarj,  the  religious,  and  the 
spiritual  criticism  he  has  left  behind 
him,  he  would  still  have  merited  im- 
munity from  oblivion.  But  he  wroto 
both  verse  and  prose,  beautiful  verse, 
delightful  prose,  and  did  so  much  be- 
side, as  a  Servant  of  the  State,  as  a 
friend  of  education,  as  a  champion  of 
whatever  he  thought  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  It  would  scarcely  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  : — 

'*  .  .  .  omne    immensam    peragravit    mente 
animoqae." 

The  area  of  his  intellectual  activity  was 
immense  :  so  large,  indeed,  that  it  is 
only  by  an  effort  of  memory,  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  its  extent. 

But  higher  praise  still  has  surely  to 
be  bestowed  on  Matthew  Arnold.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  gifts.  But  he  was 
likewise  a  model  son,  a  model  husband, 
a  model  citizen.  Genius,  though  not 
an  everyday  phenomenon,  is,  I  suppose, 
as. frequent  in  these  days  as  in  others  ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  never  was,  before, 
so  much  cleverness  as  is  now  to  be  ob- 
served in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
But  Character— character  that  shows 
itself  in  filial  piety,  in  conjugal  tender- 
ness, in  good  and  conscientious  citizen- 
ship— is  perhaps  not  too  conspicuous, 
especially  in  persons  exceptionally  en- 
dowed. One  looks  in  vain  for  a  seri- 
ous blemish  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Char- 
acter. It  has  been  said,  surely  with 
truth, 

"  Not  all  the  noblest  songs  are  worth 
One  noble  deed." 

But,  in  his  case,  there  is  no  anti- 
thesis between  teaching  and  example. 
He  wrote  beautiful  songs  ;  and  his  life, 
as  these  Ijctters  show,  was  one  long 
noble  deed. — National  Review. 
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I. 


I  MET  him  first  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Van  Weiss  ;  she  married  the  celebrated 
Dutch  savaut  and  argued  him  to  death 
in  three  short  years.  The  afternoon 
was  hot ;  the  tea  was  brackish  ;  there 
was  a  deaf  man  present  who  said 
**  What  ?*'  whenever  anv  one  uttered 
a  remark  that  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily inane  ;  the  interesting  woman 
we  had  been  asked  to  meet  was  not 
present,  or,  if  she  was  present,  she 
was  not  interesting  ;  and  1  had  to  sit 
with  my  face  to  the  light.  Altogether, 
the  fuifbtion  was  a  fail  are.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  social  mess  were  too  in- 
congruous, and  Mr.  Hilary  Jybe's  poor 
seasoning  of  boneless  paradoxes  was 
very  wet  salt  indeed. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sat  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  on  a  blue-cushioned 
shelf,  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him 
and  the  other  dangling.  He  was  the 
only  person  present  who  did  not  wear 
patent-leather  boots.  He  was  a  big, 
spare  man,  with  a  heavy,  sallow  face 
and  fluffy  locks.  He  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  strong  mouth.  Every  other  man 
had  a  bunch  of  hair  stuck  under  his 
nose,  but  the  Man  of  Silence  was  clean- 
shaven. During  the  half  hour  I  stayed 
the  talk  was  mainly  of  geniuses  :  this 
was  a  subject  we  all  felt  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  out  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. There  was  the  usual  hot 
disparagement  of  popular  idols,  and 
Hilary  Jybe  asked  :  *'  If  success  is  not 

fenius,  what  is  it?"     To  which  the 
[an  of  Silence  replied  :    ''An  acci- 
dent." 

He  also  remarked  :  **  Every  man 
who  is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some 
know  it  who  are  not  geniuses."  That 
was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  I  re- 
membered of  the  conversation. 

Hilary  Jybe  told  me  afterward  he 
thought  the  Man  of  Silence  was  very 
rude  ;  and  two  days  later  I  heard  him 
say  to  Miss  Miriam  Oreen,  a  sweet 
singer  in  the  minor  :  **  Every  man  who 
is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some  know  it 


who  are  not  geniuses."     But  Hilary 
Jybe*s  flattery  often  takes  that  form. 

11. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  went  again 
to  see  Mrs.  Van  Weiss.  The  Man  of 
Silence  was  there,  and  this  time  we 
shook  hands.  He  had  forsaken  his 
seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  for  a 
low,  red-wood  chair,  with  arms.  There 
was  a  yellow  cushion  behind  his  head, 
against  which  his  dark,  virile  face 
showed  in  strong  relief.  The  light 
was  on  him.  I  noticed  that  there 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his 
mouth,  crudely  graven ;  there  were 
other  lines  running  back  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  :  these  were  laughter- 
lines,  and  they  had  beetf  deeper.  The 
shadow  of  some  great  sorrow  nad  dark- 
ened the  light  of  mirth  in  his  face ; 
but  it  played  there  still  at  times  as  sun- 
shine plays  on  a  frozen  pool.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  of  sood  ma- 
terial, but  slightly  worn  over  the  joints. 
He  was  shabby  enough  to  pass  for  a 
rich  man,  but  too  neat  and  tidy  ;  every 
detail  of  his  dress  was  in  prim  order  ; 
his  linen  was  immaculate  and  he  was 
careful  of  it :  from  these  evidences  I 
gleaned  that  he  was  poor.  And  I 
pitied  him.  For  he  was  too  big  and 
unworldly,  too  sensitive,  too  refined, 
to  bear  with  necessary  stoicism  the 
mean  ills  of  poverty.      I  knew  this 

?[uite  as  well  then  as  1  know  it  now, 
or  his  was  the  face  that  mirrors  char- 
acter. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  out.  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  he  was  obviously  pleased.  But 
he  would  not  talk.  He  frowned  dep- 
recatingly,  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
said  :  ''  I  really  know  nothing  of  the 
subject,"  which  I  thought  was  the 
most  original  excuse  for  silence  I  had 
ever  heard.  And  then  he  got  up  and 
went  away. 

**  Who  is  he  ?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Weiss. 
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''  His  Dame  is  Mark  Ashford/'  said 
she,  *'and  ho  writes  poetry.  Mrs. 
Cnslip  took  him  up  originally — I  don't 
know  where  she  found  him  ;  and  when 
she  went  away  abroad  she  handed  him 
o^er  to  me.  We  are  quite  old  ene- 
mies, you  know,  Mrs.  Cuslip  and  I ;  so 
I  am  keeping  him  warm  against  her 
return.  Bat  he  is  an  awful  nuisance. 
Do  you  want  him?'* 

**  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly  ;  "  I  should 
like  to  have  him  very  much." 

"  When  I  go  away  I  will  let  you 
know  and  you  can  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  call  on  you.  You  will 
probahly  have  him  very  much  then. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  about 
him.  1  suspect  that  no  one  will  ever 
discover  him.  He  is  something  of  an 
incubus,  too,  and  his  silence  is  like  a 
long,  long  sneer.  Still,  if  you  will 
take  the  risk  .  .  .  ?"  *'I  will  have 
him,"  I  said.     And  so  it  was  settled. 

III. 

He  came  to  me  docilely  enough,  and 
sat  in  my  window-seat  and  stared  at 
my  visitors  with  admirable  self- posses- 
sion. He  always  wore  the  same  clothes 
and  the  same  listening  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  loved  best  to  tuck 
a  leg  under  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
if  it  be  rude  to  ignore  rules  of  eti- 
quette ;  he  did  not  rush  to  open  the 
door  for  my  lady-visitors  or  trouble  to 
hand  them  their  tea,  perhaps  he 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  these  things  for  themselves.  But 
people  liked  him  for  his  rudeness  and 
asked  me  who  he  was  ;  they  thought 
he  must  be  some  one  of  conseqaence. 
When  I  told  them  his  name  and  added 
'*  the  poet,  you  know,"  they  vaguely 
said,  "  0  yes,  of  course,"  and  went 
away,  wondering.  He  lost  me  several 
undesirable  friends. 

To  mark  my  gratitude  I  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  came  attired  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  smooth,  glossy 
cloth,  and  rough  hairy  black  trousers. 
There  were  two  other  people  present, 
but  I  was  careful  to  shield  his  trousers 
from  them.  Fortunately  they  were 
prosperous  sleepy  people  who  took  de- 
tails for  granted. 

He  drank  four  glasses  of  wine  and 


ate  all  that  was  put  before  him. 
Throughout  the  meal  he  said  nothing. 
He  missed  no  points  in  the  conversa- 
tion, however,  and  I  saw  the  twilight 
smile  on  his  face  very  often,  for  one 
of  us  was  a  snob  and  another  was  a 
Socialist.  After  dinner  he  began  to 
talk.  As  a  preliminary,  he  stretched 
out  his  ridiculously-clad  legs  and  lock- 
ed his  hands  behind  his  head.  At 
first  he  stammered  and  was  husky,  it 
was  as  if  the  gates  of  speech  were  rusty 
in  him  ;  but,,  soon,  his  tones  gained 
strength  and  volume,  and  the  words 
came  in  an  easy,  level  flood.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  deep  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  of  his  talk  was  good  as  the  man- 
ner. I  was  too.  astonished  to  do  aught 
but  listen,  and  well  content  at  that ; 
even  my  guests,  who  had  no  experience 
of  him  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
him  at  the  table,  gave  him  respectful 
audience. 

He  made  us  laugh  and  he  laughed 
at  us,  yet  without  offence  ;  he  showed 
us  truth  ;  he  led  us  through  wilder- 
nesses of  brilliant  fancy  into  Canaans 
of  thought  that  we  had  only  viewed 
and  stretched  out  hands  to  from  the 
Pisgahs  of  vain  longing  ;  his  wit  was 
strong  and  lambent  as  the  sunshine ; 
he  made  us  want  to  cry.  .  .  .  For  an 
hour  he  discoursed  to  us  and  then  he 
rose  and  departed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  been  extinguished  at  midday 
when  he  was  gone  ;  the  light  seemed 
to  grow  dim  on  the  instant,  and  the 
very  room  to  become  small  and  mean. 
We  sat  brooding,  with  heavy  brains, 
and  parted  in  silence.  But  that  night, 
in  my  sleep,  his  voice  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet  again. 

Four  days  passed  and  I  saw  him 
once  more.  He  called  on  an  afternoon 
when  my  drawing-room  was  very  full. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  went  to  his  seat 
in  the  bay  of  the  window  and  tucked 
one  leg  under  him  and  stared  at  my 
visitors  as  they  came  and  went  in  silent 
self-possession,  long  sustained. 

IV. 

It  may  be  that  my  sex  has  not  yet 
transpired.  I  am  a  woman.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  very  famous.  I  wrote 
a  book  and  it  was  a  success.    But  I 
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I  HET  him  first  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Van  Weiss  ;  she  married  the  celebrated 
Dutch  savant  and  argued  him  to  death 
in  three  short  years.  The  afternoon 
was  hot ;  the  tea  was  brackish  ;  there 
was  a  deaf  man  present  who  said 
**  What  ?'*  whenever  anv  one  uttered 
a  remark  that  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily inane  ;  the  interesting  woman 
we  had  been  asked  to  meet  was  not 
present,  or,  if  she  was  present,  she 
was  not  interesting  ;  and  1  had  to  sit 
with  my  face  to  the  light.  Altogether, 
the  fuifbtion  was  a  failure.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  social  mess  were  too  in- 
congruous, and  Mr.  Hilary  Jybe's  poor 
seasoning  of  boneless  paradoxes  was 
very  wet  salt  indeed. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sat  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  on  a  blue-cushioned 
shelf,  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him 
and  the  other  dangling.  He  was  the 
only  person  present  who  did  not  wear 
patent-leather  boots.  He  was  a  big, 
spare  man,  with  a  heavy,  sallow  face 
and  fluffy  locks.  He  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  strong  mouth.  Every  other  man 
had  a  bunch  of  hair  stuck  under  his 
nose,  but  the  Man  of  Silence  was  clean- 
shaven. During  the  half  hour  I  stayed 
the  talk  was  mainlv  of  geniuses  :  this 
was  a  subject  we  all  felt  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  out  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. There  was  the  usual  hot 
disparagement  of  popular  idols,  and 
Hilary  Jybe  asked  :  *'  If  success  is  not 

fenius,  what  is  it?"     To  which  the 
Ian  of  Silence  replied  :    "An  acci- 
dent." 

He  also  remarked  :  ''  Every  man 
who  is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some 
know  it  who  are  not  geniuses."  That 
was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  I  re- 
membered of  the  conversation. 

Hilary  Jybe  told  me  afterward  he 
thought  the  Man  of  Silence  was  very 
rude  ;  and  two  days  later  I  heard  him 
say  to  Miss  Miriam  Qreen,  a  sweet 
singer  in  the  minor  :  **  Every  man  who 
is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some  know  it 


who  are  not  geniuses."     But  Hilary 
Jybe*s  flattery  often  takes  that  form. 

11. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  went  again 
to  see  Mrs.  Van  Weiss.  The  Man  of 
Silence  was  there,  and  this  time  we 
shook  hands.  He  had  forsaken  his 
seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  for  a 
low,  red-wood  chair,  with  arms.  There 
was  a  yellow  cushion  behind  his  head, 
against  which  his  dark,  virile  face 
snowed  in  strong  relief.  The  light 
was  on  him.  I  noticed  that  there 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his 
mouth,  crudely  graven ;  there  were 
other  lines  running  back  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  :  these  were  laughter- 
lines,  and  they  had  beeir  deeper.  The 
shadow  of  some  great  sorrow  nad  dark- 
ened the  light  of  mirth  in  his  face  ; 
but  it  played  there  still  at  times  as  sun- 
shine plays  on  a  frozen  pool.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  of  good  ma- 
terial, but  slightly  worn  over  the  joints. 
He  was  shaboy  enough  to  pass  for  a 
rich  man,  but  too  neat  and  tidy  ;  every 
detail  of  his  dress  was  in  prim  order  ; 
his  linen  was  immaculate  and  he  was 
careful  of  it :  from  these  evidences  I 
gleaned  that  he  was  poor.  And  I 
pitied  him.  For  he  was  too  big  and 
unworldly,  too  sensitive,  too  refined, 
to  bear  with  necessary  stoicism  the 
mean  ills  of  poverty.  I  knew  this 
quite  as  well  then  as  I  know  it  now, 
for  his  was  the  face  that  mirrors  char- 
acter. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  out.  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  he  was  obviously  pleased.  But 
he  would  not  talk.  He  frowned  dep- 
recatingly,  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
said  :  *'  I  really  know  nothing  of  the 
subject,"  which  I  thought  was  the 
most  original  excuse  for  silence  I  had 
ever  heard.  And  then  he  got  up  and 
went  away. 

''  Who  is  he  ?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Weiss. 
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**  His  name  is  Mark  Ashford/'  said 
she,  *'  and  ho  writes  poetry.  Mrs. 
Cuslip  took  him  up  originally — I  don't 
know  where  she  found  him  ;  and  when 
she  went  away  abroad  she  handed  him 
ov^er  to  me.  We  are  quite  old  ene- 
mies, you  know,  Mrs.  Guslip  and  I ;  so 
I  am  keeping  him  warm  against  her 
return.  But  he  is  an  awful  nuisance. 
Do  you  want  him  ?*' 

**  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly  ;  *'  I  should 
like  to  have  him  very  much." 

"  When  I  go  awky  I  will  let  you 
know  and  you  can  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  call  on  you.  You  will 
probably  have  him  very  much  then. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  about 
him.  I  suspect  that  no  one  will  ever 
discover  him.  He  is  something  of  an 
incubus,  too,  and  his  silence  is  like  a 
long,  long  sneer.  Still,  if  you  will 
take  the  risk  ...  ?"  *'  I  will  have 
him,"  I  said.     And  so  it  was  settled. 

III. 

He  came  to  me  docilely  enough,  and 
sat  in  my  window-seat  and  stared  at 
my  visitors  with  admirable  self-posses- 
sion. He  always  wore  the  same  clothes 
and  the  same  listening  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  loved  best  to  tuck 
a  leg  under  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
if  it  be  rude  to  ignore  rules  of  eti- 
Guette ;  he  did  not  rush  to  open  the 
door  for  my  lady-visitors  or  trouble  to 
hand  them  their  tea,  perhaps  he 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  these  things  for  themselves.  But 
people  liked  him  for  his  rudeness  and 
asked  me  who  he  was  ;  they  thought 
he  must  be  some  one  of  consequence. 
When  I  told  them  his  name  and  added 
"  the  poet,  you  know,"  they  vaguely 
said,  '*  0  yes,  of  course,"  and  went 
away,  wondering.  He  lost  me  several 
undesirable  friends. 

To  mark  my  gratitude  I  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  came  attired  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  smooth,  glossy 
cloth,  and  rough  hairy  black  trousers. 
There  were  two  other  people  present, 
but  I  was  careful  to  shield  his  trousers 
from  them.  Fortunately  they  were 
prosperous  sleepy  people  who  took  de- 
tails for  granted. 

He  drank  four  glasses  of  wine  and 


ate  all  that  was  put  before  him. 
Throughout  the  meal  he  said  nothing. 
He  missed  no  points  in  the  conversa- 
tion, however,  and  I  saw  the  twilight 
smile  on  his  face  very  often,  for  one 
of  us  was  a  snob  and  another  was  a 
Socialist.  After  dinner  he  began  to 
talk.  As  a  preliminary,  he  stretched 
out  his  ridiculouslj^-clad  legs  and  lock- 
ed his  hands  behind  his  head.  At 
first  he  stammered  and  was  husky,  it 
was  as  if  the  gates  of  speech  were  rusty 
in  him  ;  but,,  soon,  his  tones  gained 
strength  and  volume,  and  the  words 
came  in  an  easy,  level  flood.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  deep  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  of  his  talk  was  good  as  the  man- 
ner. I  was  too.  astonished  to  do  aught 
but  listen,  and  well  content  at  that ; 
even  my  guests,  who  had  no  experience 
of  him  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
him  at  the  table,  gave  him  respectful 
audience. 

He  made  us  laugh  and  he  laughed 
at  us,  yet  without  offence  ;  he  showed 
us  truth  ;  he  led  us  through  wilder- 
nesses of  brilliant  fancy  into  Canaans 
of  thought  that  we  had  only  viewed 
and  stretched  out  hands  to  from  the 
Pisgahs  of  vain  longing  ;  his  wit  was 
strong  and  lambent  as  the  sunshine  ; 
he  made  us  want  to  cry.  .  .  .  For  an 
hour  he  discoursed  to  us  and  then  he 
rose  and  departed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  been  extinguished  at  midday 
when  he  was  gone  ;  the  light  seemed 
to  grow  dim  on  the  instant,  and  the 
very  room  to  become  small  and  mean. 
We  sat  brooding,  with  heavy  brains, 
and  parted  in  sifence.  But  that  night, 
in  my  sleep,  his  voice  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet  again. 

Four  days  passed  and  I  saw  him 
once  more.  He  called  on  an  afternoon 
when  my  drawing-room  was  very  full. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  went  to  his  seat 
in  the  bay  of  the  window  and  tucked 
one  leg  under  him  and  stared  at  my 
visitors  as  they  came  and  went  in  silent 
self-possession,  long  sustained. 

IV. 

It  may  be  that  my  sex  has  not  yet 
transpired.  I  am  a  woman.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  very  famous.  I  wrote 
a  book  and  it  was  a  success.     But  I 
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I. 


I  MET  him  first  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Van  Weiss  ;  she  married  the  celebrated 
Dutch  savant  and  argued  him  to  death 
in  three  short  years.  The  afternoon 
was  hot ;  the  tea  was  brackish  ;  there 
was  a  deaf  roan  present  who  said 
**  What  ?"  whenever  any  one  uttered 
a  remark  that  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily inane  ;  the  interesting  woman 
we  had  been  asked  to  meet  was  not 
present,  or,  if  she  was  present,  she 
was  not  interesting  ;  and  1  had  to  sit 
with  my  face  to  the  light.  Altos;ether, 
the  fuifbtion  was  a  failure.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  social  mess  were  too  in- 
congruous, and  Mr.  Hilary  Jybe's  poor 
seasoning  of  boneless  paradoxes  was 
very  wet  salt  indeed. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sat  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  on  a  blue-cushioned 
shelf,  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him 
and  the  other  dangling.  He  was  the 
only  person  present  who  did  not  wear 
patent-leather  boots.  He  was  a  big, 
spare  man,  with  a  heavv,  sallow  face 
and  fluffy  locks.  He  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  strong  mouth.  Every  other  man 
had  a  bunch  of  hair  stuck  under  his 
nose,  but  the  Man  of  Silence  was  clean- 
shaven. During  the  half  hour  I  stayed 
the  talk  was  mainlv  of  geniuses  :  this 
was  a  subject  we  all  felt  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  out  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. There  was  the  usual  hot 
disparagement  of  popular  idols,  and 
Hilary  Jybe  asked  :  *'  If  success  is  not 

fenius,  what  is  it?"     To  which  the 
[an  of  Silence  replied  :    *'  An  acci- 
dent" 

He  also  remarked  :  ^*  Every  man 
who  is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some 
know  it  who  are  not  geniuses."  That 
was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  I  re- 
membered of  the  conversation. 

Hilary  Jybe  told  me  afterward  he 
thought  the  Man  of  Silence  was  very 
rude  ;  and  two  days  later  I  heard  him 
say  to  Miss  Miriam  Green,  a  sweet 
singer  in  the  minor  :  '*  Every  man  who 
is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some  know  it 


who  are  not  geniuses."     But  Hilary 
Jybe's  flattery  often  takes  that  form. 

II. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  went  again 
to  see  Mrs.  Van  Weiss.  The  Man  of 
Silence  was  there,  and  this  time  we 
shook  hands.  He  had  forsaken  his 
seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  for  a 
low,  red-wood  chair,  with  arms.  There 
was  a  yellow  cushion  behind  his  head, 
against  which  his  dark,  virile  face 
snowed  in  strong  relief.  The  light 
was  on  him.  I  noticed  that  there 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his 
mouth,  crudely  graven  ;  there  were 
other  lines  running  back  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  :  these  were  laughter- 
lines,  and  they  had  beeir  deeper.  The 
shadow  of  some  great  sorrow  nad  dark- 
ened the  lieht  of  mirth  in  his  face  ; 
but  it  played  there  still  at  times  as  sun* 
shine  plays  on  a  frozen  pool.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  of  good  ma- 
terial, but  slightly  worn  over  the  joints. 
He  was  shabby  enough  to  pass  for  a 
rich  man,  but  too  neat  and  tidy  ;  every 
detail  of  his  dress  was  in  prim  order  ; 
his  linen  was  immaculate  and  he  was 
careful  of  it :  from  these  evidences  I 
gleaned  that  he  was  poor.  And  I 
pitied  him.  For  he  was  too  big  and 
unworldly,  too  sensitive,  too  refined, 
to  bear  with  necessary  stoicism  the 
mean   ills  of  poverty.      I  knew  this 

S[uite  as  well  then  as  1  know  it  now, 
or  his  was  the  face  that  mirrors  char- 
acter. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  out.  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  he  was  obviously  pleased.  But 
he  would  not  talk.  He  frowned  dep- 
recatingly,  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
said  :  *'  I  really  know  nothing  of  the 
subject,"  which  I  thought  was  the 
most  original  excuse  for  silence  I  had 
ever  heard.  And  then  he  got  up  and 
went  away. 

**Who  is  he?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Weiss. 
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^'  His  name  is  Mark  Ashford/'  said 
she,  "'  and  he  writes  poetry.  Mrs. 
Cuslip  took  him  up  originally — I  don't 
know  where  she  found  him  ;  and  when 
she  went  away  abroad  she  handed  him 
over  to  me.  We  are  quite  old  ene- 
mies, you  know,  Mrs.  Cuslip  and  I ;  so 
I  am  keeping  him  warm  against  her 
return.  ^Bat  he  is  an  awful  nuisance. 
Do  you  want  him  ?" 

**  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly  ;  **  I  should 
like  to  have  him  very  much." 

"  When  I  go  awky  I  will  let  you 
know  and  you  can  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  call  on  you.  You  will 
probably  have  him  very  much  then. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  about 
him.  1  suspect  that  no  one  will  ever 
discover  him.  He  is  something  of  an 
incubus,  too,  and  his  silence  is  like  a 
long,  long  sneer.  Still,  if  you  will 
take  the  risk  .  .  .  ?"  **  I  will  have 
him,"  I  said.     And  so  it  was  settled. 

III. 

He  came  to  me  docilely  enough,  and 
sat  in  my  window-seat  and  stared  at 
my  visitors  with  admirable  self-posses- 
sion. He  always  wore  the  same  clothes 
and  the  same  listening  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  loved  best  to  tuck 
a  leg  under  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
if  it  be  rude  to  ignore  rules  of  eti- 
auette ;  he  did  not  rush  to  open  the 
Goor  for  my  lady-visitors  or  trouble  to 
hand  them  their  tea,  perhaps  he 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  these  things  for  themselves.  But 
people  liked  him  for  his  rudeness  and 
asked  me  who  he  was  ;  they  thought 
he  must  be  some  one  of  consequence. 
When  I  told  them  his  name  and  added 
**  the  poet,  you  know,"  they  vaguely 
said,  "  0  ves,  of  course,"  and  went 
away,  wondering.  He  lost  me  several 
undesirable  friends. 

To  mark  my  gratitude  I  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  came  attired  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  smooth,  glossy 
cloth,  and  rough  hairy  black  trousers. 
There  were  two  other  people  present, 
but  I  was  careful  to  shield  his  trousers 
from  them.  Fortunately  they  were 
prosperous  sleepy  people  who  took  de- 
tails for  granted. 

He  drank  four  glasses  of  wine  and 


ate  all  that  was  put  before  him. 
Throughout  the  meal  he  said  nothing. 
He  missed  no  points  in  the  conversa- 
tion, however,  and  I  saw  the  twilight 
smile  on  his  face  very  often,  for  one 
of  us  was  a  snob  and  another  was  a 
Socialist.  After  dinner  he  began  to 
talk.  As  a  preliminary,  he  stretched 
out  his  ridiculously-clad  legs  and  lock- 
ed his  bands  behind  his  head.  At 
first  he  stammered  and  was  husky,  it 
was  as  if  the  gates  of  speech  were  rusty 
in  him  ;  but,  soon,  his  tones  gained 
strength  and  volume,  and  the  words 
came  in  an  easy,  level  flood.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  deep  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  of  his  talk  was  good  as  the  man- 
ner. I  was  too,  astonished  to  do  aught 
but  listen,  and  well  content  at  that ; 
even  my  guests,  who  had  no  experience 
of  him  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
him  at  the  table,  gave  him  respectful 
audience. 

He  made  us  laugh  and  he  laughed 
at  us,  yet  without  ofEence  ;  he  showed 
us  truth  ;  he  led  us  through  wilder- 
nesses of  brilliant  fancy  into  Canaans 
of  thought  that  we  had  only  viewed 
and  stretched  out  hands  to  from  the 
Pisgahs  of  vain  longing  ;  his  wit  was 
strong  and  lambent  as  the  sunshine  ; 
he  made  us  want  to  cry.  .  .  .  For  an 
hour  he  discoursed  to  us  and  then  he 
rose  and  departed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  been  extinguished  at  midday 
when  he  was  gone  ;  the  light  seemed 
to  grow  dim  on  the  instant,  and  the 
very  room  to  become  small  and  mean. 
We  sat  brooding,  with  heavy  brains, 
and  parted  in  silence.  But  that  night, 
in  my  sleep,  his  voice  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet  again. 

Four  days  passed  and  I  saw  him 
once  more.  He  called  on  an  afternoon 
when  my  drawing-room  was  very  full. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  went  to  his  seat 
in  the  bay  of  the  window  and  tucked 
one  leg  under  him  and  stared  at  my 
visitors  as  they  came  and  went  in  silent 
self-possession,  long  sustained. 

IV. 

It  may  be  that  my  sex  has  not  yet 
transpired.  I  am  a  woman.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  very  famous.  I  wrote 
a  book  and  it  was  a  success.     But  I 
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I. 


I  MET  him  first  at  the  hoase  of  Mrs. 
Van  Weiss  ;  she  married  the  celebrated 
Dutch  savant  and  argued  him  to  death 
in  three  short  years.  The  afternoon 
was  hot ;  the  tea  was  brackish  ;  there 
was  a  deaf  man  present  who  said 
**  What  ?*'  whenever  anv  one  uttered 
a  remark  that  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily inane  ;  the  interesting  woman 
we  had  been  asked  to  meet  was  not 
present,  or,  if  she  was  present,  she 
was  not  interesting  ;  and  1  had  to  sit 
with  my  face  to  the  light.  Altogether, 
the  fuifbtion  was  a  failure.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  social  mess  were  too  in- 
congrnons,  and  Mr.  Hilary  Jybe's  poor 
seasoning  of  boneless  paradoxes  was 
very  wet  salt  indeed. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sat  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  on  a  blue-cushioned 
shelf,  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him 
and  the  other  dangling.  He  was  the 
only  person  present  who  did  not  wear 
patent-leather  boots.  He  was  a  big, 
spare  man,  with  a  heavy,  sallow  face 
and  fluffy  locks.  He  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  strong  mouth.  Every  other  man 
had  a  bunch  of  hair  stuck  under  his 
nose,  but  the  Man  of  Silence  was  clean- 
shaven. During  the  half  hour  I  stayed 
the  talk  was  mainly  of  geniuses  :  this 
was  a  subject  we  all  felt  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  out  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. There  was  the  usual  hot 
disparagement  of  popular  idols,  and 
Hilary  Jybe  asked  :  '*  If  success  is  not 

fenius,  what  is  it?"     To  which  the 
[an   of  Silence  replied  :    **  An  acci- 
dent." 

He  also  remarked:  **  Every  man 
who  is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some 
know  it  who  are  not  geniuses."  That 
was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  I  re- 
membered of  the  conversation. 

Hilary  Jybe  told  me  afterward  he 
thought  the  Man  of  Silence  was  very 
rude  ;  and  two  days  later  I  heard  him 
say  to  Miss  Miriam  Green,  a  sweet 
singer  in  the  minor  :  **  Every  man  who 
is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some  know  it 


who  are  not  geniuses."     But  Hilary 
Jybe's  flattery  often  takes  that  form. 

11. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  went  again 
to  see  Mrs.  Van  Weiss.  The  Man  of 
Silence  was  there,  and  this  time  wo 
shook  hands.  He  had  forsaken  his 
seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  for  a 
low,  red-wood  cnair,  with  arms.  There 
was  a  yellow  cushion  behind  his  head, 
against  which  his  dark,  virile  face 
showed  in  strong  relief.  The  light 
was  on  him.  I  noticed  that  there 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his 
mouth,  crudely  graven  ;  there  were 
other  lines  running  back  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  :  these  were  laughter- 
lines,  and  they  had  been  deeper.  The 
shadow  of  some  great  sorrow  had  dark- 
ened the  light  of  mirth  in  his  face  ; 
but  it  played  there  still  at  times  as  sun- 
shine  plays  on  a  frozen  pool.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  of  good  ma- 
terial, but  slightly  worn  over  the  joints. 
He  was  shabby  enough  to  pass  for  a 
rich  man,  but  too  neat  and  tidy  ;  every 
detail  of  his  dress  was  in  prim  order  ; 
his  linen  was  immaculate  and  he  was 
careful  of  it :  from  these  evidences  I 
gleaned  that  he  was  poor.  And  I 
pitied  him.  For  he  was  too  big  and 
unworldly,  too  sensitive,  too  refined, 
to  bear  with  necessary  stoicism  the 
mean  ills  of  poverty.  I  knew  this 
quite  as  well  then  as  I  know  it  now, 
for  his  was  the  face  that  mirrors  char- 
acter. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  endeav- 
ored to  draw  him  out.  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  he  was  obviously  pleased.  But 
he  would  not  talk.  He  frowned  dep- 
recatingly,  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
said  :  **  I  really  know  nothing  of  the 
subject,"  which  I  thought  was  the 
most  original  excuse  for  silence  I  had 
ever  heard.  And  then  he  got  up  and 
went  away. 

**Who  is  he?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Weiss. 
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"  His  name  is  Mark  Ashford/'  said 
she,  "and  ho  writes  poetry.  Mrs. 
Cuslip  took  him  up  originally — I  don't 
know  where  she  found  him  ;  and  when 
she  went  away  abroad  she  handed  him 
over  to  me.  We  are  quite  old  ene- 
mies, you  know,  Mrs.  Cuslip  and  I ;  so 
I  am  keeping  him  warm  gainst  her 
return.  !But  he  is  an  awful  nuisance. 
Do  you  want  him  ?" 

**  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly  ;  **  I  should 
like  to  have  him  very  much." 

**  When  I  go  away  I  will  let  yon 
know  and  you  can  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  call  on  you.  You  will 
probably  have  him  very  much  then. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  about 
him.  I  suspect  that  no  one  will  ever 
discover  him.  He  is  something  of  an 
incubus,  too,  and  his  silence  is  like  a 
long,  long  sneer.  Still,  if  you  will 
take  the  risk  .  .  .  ?"  **  I  will  hare 
him,"  I  said.     And  so  it  was  settled. 

III. 

He  came  to  me  docilely  enough,  and 
sat  in  my  window-seat  and  stared  at 
my  visitors  with  admirable  self- posses- 
sion. He  always  wore  the  same  clothes 
and  the  same  listening  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  loved  best  to  tuck 
a  leg  under  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
if  it  be  rude  to  ignore  rules  of  eti- 
quette ;  he  did  not  rush  to  open  the 
door  for  my  lady-visitors  or  trouble  to 
hand  them  their  tea,  perhaps  he 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  these  things  for  themselves.  But 
people  liked  him  for  his  rudeness  and 
asked  me  who  he  was  ;  they  thought 
he  must  be  some  one  of  consequence. 
When  I  told  them  his  name  and  added 
**  the  poet,  you  know,"  they  vaguely 
said,  "  0  yes,  of  course,"  and  went 
away,  wonaering.  He  lost  me  several 
undesirable  friends. 

To  mark  my  gratitude  I  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  came  attired  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  smooth,  glossy 
cloth,  and  rough  hairy  black  trousers. 
There  were  two  other  people  present, 
but  I  was  careful  to  shield  his  trousers 
from  them.  Fortunately  they  were 
prosperous  sleepy  people  who  took  de- 
tails for  granted. 

He  drank  four  glasses  of  wine  and 


ate  all  that  was  put  before  him. 
Throughout  the  meal  he  said  nothing. 
He  missed  no  points  in  the  conversa- 
tion, however,  and  I  saw  the  twilight 
smile  on  his  face  very  often,  for  one 
of  us  was  a  snob  and  another  was  a 
Socialist.  After  dinner  he  began  to 
talk.  As  a  preliminary,  he  stretched 
out  his  ridiculously-clad  legs  and  lock- 
ed his  hands  behind  his  head.  At 
first  he  stammered  and  was  husky,  it 
was  as  if  the  gates  of  speech  were  rusty 
in  him  ;  but,  soon,  his  tones  gained 
strength  and  volume,  and  the  words 
came  in  an  easy,  level  flood.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  deep  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  of  his  talk  was  good  as  the  man- 
ner. I  was  too.  astonished  to  do  aught 
but  listen,  and  well  content  at  that ; 
even  my  guests,  who  had  no  experience 
of  him  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
him  at  the  table,  gave  him  respectful 
audience. 

He  made  ns  laugh  and  he  laughed 
at  us,  yet  without  offence  ;  he  showed 
us  truth  ;  he  led  us  through  wilder- 
nesses of  brilliant  fancy  into  Canaans 
of  thought  that  we  had  only  viewed 
and  stretched  out  hands  to  from  the 
Pisgahs  of  vain  longing  ;  his  wit  was 
strong  and  lambent  as  the  sunshine  ; 
he  made  us  want  to  cry.  .  .  .  For  an 
hour  he  discoursed  to  us  and  then  he 
rose  and  departed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  been  extinguished  at  midday 
when  he  was  gone  ;  the  light  seemed 
to  grow  dim  on  the  instant,  and  the 
very  room  to  become  small  and  mean. 
We  sat  brooding,  with  heavy  brains, 
and  parted  in  silence.  But  that  night, 
in  my  sleep,  hia  voice  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet  again. 

Four  days  passed  and  I  saw  him 
once  more.  He  called  on  an  afternoon 
when  my  drawing-room  was  very  full. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  went  to  his  seat 
in  the  bay  of  the  window  and  tucked 
one  leg  under  him  and  stared  at  my 
visitors  as  they  came  and  went  in  silent 
self-possession,  long  sustained. 

IV. 

It  may  be  that  my  sex  has  not  yet 
transpired.  I  am  a  woman.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  very  famous.  I  wrote 
a  book  and  it  was  a  success.     But  I 
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have  had  the  misfortune  to  sarviye 
myself.  For  two  or  three  years  every- 
body talked  about  me,  and  the  critics 
reached  ap  to  pat  me  on  the  back. 
Unfortunately,  in  these  quick-shifting 
times,  to-day's  vogue  is  often  to-mor- 
row's boredom.  It  was  discovered 
very  suddenly — in  the  office  of  The 
Mocking  Bira,  I  think—that  I  was  be- 
neath contempt,  and  a  young  man^ 
very  fresh  from  Cambriage,  put  me 
under  his  heel  and  squashed  me.  At 
first  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  dead, 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  time^  my 
friends  assured  me  that  it  was  so,  the 
habit  of  not  dying  had  grown  too 
strong  upon  me,  with  the  result  that  I 
survive  myself  to  this  day.  I  am  rich, 
having  made  much  money  by  my  bad 
books.  I  live  in  a  big  house  and  have 
many  friends.  I  go  out  a  good  deal 
and  am  popular ;  I  give  dinners  and 
they  are  well  attended.  I  know  every- 
body, and,  as  a  consequence,  my 
*'  afternoons"  are  famous.  I  think  I 
should  be  quite  happy  if  only  I  were  a 
little  older  or  a  little  younger. 

V. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sent  me  a  letter, 
enclosing  a  poem,  and  asking  me  to 
lend  him  ten  pounds.  The  poem  was 
charming ;  the  letter  was  pathetic. 
He  said  that  he  was  very  poor  and  had 
bad  health.  I  sent  him  the  ten  pounds 
and  the  act  warmed  me.  A  request 
for  a  loan  is  sometimes  a  very  clever 
compliment.  He  came  in  person  to 
thank  me.  I  was  alone  when  he  came. 
He  took  my  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips ;  there  was  nothing  theatrical  in 
his  demeanor  :  he  preserved  his  dig- 
nity quite  intact. 

"  It  was  awful,"  he  said.  **  I  wish 
now  I  had  not  asked  you,  but  I  was  so 
hard  pressed." 

**  It  was  nothing,"  1  answered  ;  "  I 
am  glad  you  came  to  me,  and  I  hope 
yon  win  come  again  if  you  are  in  need." 

He  thanked  me  with  his  eyes.  **  You 
are  very  good,"   he  murmured,  "  but 

Jrou  don't  know.  .  .  .  lamsoridicu- 
ously  sensitive,  I  suppose.  And  I 
have  no  friends."  I  checked  him  with 
a  gesture  of  deprecation.  **  I  am  hon- 
ored," he  said,  and  inclined  his  head 
in  a  courtly  obeisance.     '*  I  hope  that 


you  are  sincere.  I  believe  you  are. 
Bat  my  life  has  been  a  lonely  one.  I 
have  lived  too  much  within  a  world  of 
my  own  creation,  perhaps.  Yet  I  feel 
a  very  real  need  for  sympathy  some- 
times. May  I  say  that  I  suspect  you 
feel  a  similar  need  ?" 

I  met  his  gaze.     **  If  I  am  rude,  for- 

five  me,"  he  cried,  ''  and  believe  that 
offend  quite  unwittingly,  if  I  do 
offend."  **  You  do  not,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

''  I  am  quite  unused  to  the  customs 
of  polite  society,"  he  said,  smiling 
wanly  ;  '*  that  must  stand  as  my  ex- 
cuse. And,  after  all,  it  is  possible  that 
polite  society  is  wrong.  I  believe  that 
so  much  reticence  in  speech  and  con- 
duct is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  futile. 
You  will  admit  that  it  deceives  no  one. 
We  all  know  one  another  if  we  know 
ourselves."  *'  But  we  do  not,  as  a 
rule,"  I  remaiked. 

He  pondered.  **  That  is  true,"  he 
remarked  ;  **  that  is  very  true."  And 
he  lapsed  into  silence.  It  was  a  de- 
licious morsel  of  tiattery,  all  the  more 
delicious  because  it  seemed  uncon- 
scious. I  could  have  grinned  with 
pleasure  :  my  feeling  of  gratification 
was  so  intense. 

Other  people  came  and  our  colloquy 
ended.  He  did  not  speak  again  until 
he  bade  me  **  Good-by,"  but  he  looked 
at  me  occasionally  with  interested  eyes 
that  seemed  to  say,  **  You  are  small  to 
hold  so  much  wisdom." 

VI. 

In  a  very  few  days  he  repaid  my 
loan.  He  sent  me  the  money  in  a  let- 
ter. '*  I  would  come  and  see  you,"  he 
wrote,  **  but  I  am  feeling  ill  and  weak 
and  stupid.  Perhaps, — I  often  think 
this — I  am  a  figure  too  many  in  the 
sum  of  humanity  and  God  is  smudging 
me  out.  I  had  thought  I  was  a  cipher 
and  did  not  matter."  I  missed  him 
more  than  I  cared  to  own. 

He  wrote  again.  This  was  his  third 
letter.  He  asked  for  a  new  loan  of 
twenty  pounds.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  him  the  money.  As  before,  he 
came  in  person  to  thank  me.  I  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  him.  He 
was  thinner  ;  the  lustre  of  his  fine  eyes 
was  dimmed ;  his  brow  was  puckered 
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in  two  peevish,  upright  lines  ;  his  fig- 
ure drooped  and  his  voice  was  dry  and 
husky. 

**  You  have  been  very  ill?"  I  said. 
*•  No,  no,"  he  replied.  I  was  filled 
with  pity  for  him.  He  went  over  to 
his  seat  m  the  bay  of  the  window  and 
tucked  his  leg  under  him  and  regarded 
me  wistfully.  There  were  other  peo- 
ple present,  and  I  got  no  opportunity 
to  speak  with  him  apart.  I  wanted 
him  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  he  would 
not.  When  he  had  gone  his  mournfuP 
eyes  haunted  me.  They  stirred  up 
some  old  sensations  I  thought  I  had 
buried. 

He  came  again.  He  stayed  only  a 
short  while,  and  during  that  time 
others  were  present,  as  before,  so  that 
we  got  no  opportunity  to  draw  close 
to  one  another.  I  noticed  that  he  had 
grown  still  more  haggard  and  thin  ;  I 
thought  there  was  an*  alteration  in  his 
dress,  too  ;  he  looked  almost  untidy  ; 
the  usual  scrupulous  neatness  of  his 
attire  was  abated  somewhat.  I  did 
not  want  to  see  this  ;  but  habit  has 
accustomed  my  eyes  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  observant. 

*'  Why  not  stay  to  dinner?"  I  whis- 
pered, at  parting.  He  looked  himself 
over  in  a  short  glance.  **  Thank  you," 
he  said;  '*but  I  cannot,  now." 
*'  Gome  back,"  I  said.  He  shook  his 
head.  **  I  .  .  .  no,"  he  said,  and 
went  away,  walking  very  forlornly  as 
it  seemed  to  me. 

I  did  not  see  him  or  hear  from  him 
for  three  weeks  after  that.  I  thought 
of  him  always  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
At  last,  I  resolved  to  write  to  him.  I 
was  loth  to  do  this,  because  of  the 
money  he  owed  me  ;  and  I  have  a 
clumsy  pen  at  times.  But  I  was  torn 
with  anxious  thought  of  him  and  there 
was  no  other  way.  He  replied  in  a 
long  letter  that  will  always  be  interest- 
ing to  me. 

'*  I  have  been  very  ill,"  he  said.  *'  I 
am  better  now,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  come  to  see  you  again.  I 
shall  go  away.  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
best.  There  is  such  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween us."  He  regretted  that  he  was 
not  yet  able  to  repay  my  loan— he 
could  never  repay  more  than  the 
money  part  of  it ;  but  he  would  send 
me  something  as  he  was  able.    He  had 


been  ojffered  a  post  as  usher  in  a  boys' 
school  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
he  would  accept.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  adding  :  *'  I  pray  that  I 
may  make  a  better  usher  than  poet." 
He  had  struck  his  pen  through  the 
words  very  determinedly  ;  but  1  puz- 
zled them  out. 

His  letter  filled  me  with  grief  and 
despair.  I  could  not  bear  that  he- 
should  thus  be  forced  to  warp  and 
stultify  himself.  I  had  seen  the  heart 
of  the  man  and  I  knew  him.  He  was 
a  king  by  the  one  supreme  right  of 
kingship.  I  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  out  his  poem.  But  I  did  not 
need  to  read  it ;  I  knew  it  by  heart. 
I  conned  his  letter  again.  The  words 
seemed  written  in  fire.  In  knowing 
him  I  knew  myself,  and  the  knowledge 
made  m^tremble  and  laugh  and  cry. 

And  he  was  alone,  and  ill,  and  poor. 
The  darkness  came  down  and  I  sat 
brooding  over  this  new  thing  that  had 
come  to  me.  The  servant  entered 
with  lights,  and  my  cheeks  fiamed 
suddenly. 

VII. 

In  spite  of  my  personal  vanity  I  am 
something  of  a  dowdy,  I  believe  ;  at 
least,  1  have  heard  my  friends  tell  one 
another  so.  But,  just  now,  I  felt  that 
dramatic  propriety  demanded  a  nice 
gown  and  orderly  nair  ;  so  I  went  early 
to  my  room  to  evolve  a  toilette.  I  sat 
down  at  my  dressing-table  and  fell  into 
reverie.  I  held  a  long  colloquy  with 
my  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  It 
all  ended  in  my  bundling  up  my  hair 
in  my  usual  impatient,  clumsy  fashion, 
and  leaving  my  elaborate  toilette  in 
permauent  embryo.  I  am  the  most 
absent-minded  of  mortals  and  did  not 
realize  my  remissness  until  I  was  splash- 
ing alon^  in  a  cab  through  the  puddles 
and  slush  ;  then«  I  was  sorry  and  hon- 
estly wished  that  I  had  troubled  more 
to  make  the  best  of  myself. 

My  driver  stopped  his  cab  several 
times  to  inquire  the  way.  The  street 
in  which  Mark  Ashford  lived  was  called 
Limber  Street,  and  it  was  located  very 
far  from  the  centre  of  town.  The  ride 
lasted  an  hour.  The  cab  stopped,  at 
last,  outside  a  public-house,  and  the 
driver  asked  me,  hoarsely  : — **  What 
number^  miss  ?" 
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•'lathis  Limber  Street?" 

**  Yes,  miss." 

**  I  will  get  out  here." 

I  alighted,  paid  the  fare,  and  walked 
along,  peering  up  at  the  numbers  of 
the  houses.  It  was  a  dingy  li  tile  street, 
too  mean  to  be  honestly  poor^  too  gen- 
teel to  be  rich.  A  barrel-organ  was 
playing  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  noisy  children 
in  the  roadway.  I  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  it.  I  found  his  house  at 
last  and  ascended  the  three  loose  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  tremulously.  I  had  no 
thought  of  going  back  ;  I  am  not  the 
kind  of  woman  that  goes  back. 

"  One  little  broken  convention,"  I 
whispered  to  mjself.  "  What  is  that  ? 
And  the  issue  is  certain."  Had  I  not 
been  certain  of  the  issue  I  opuld  not 
have  gone  so  far  and  risked  so  much. 

A  woman  came  to  the  door,  wiping 
her  hands  on  a  coarse,  canvas  apron. 
Her  face  was  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion ;  she  was  worn  down  and  ugly  ; 
the  light  and  life  had  departed  out  of 
her ;  she  was  blowsy,  faded,  mis- 
shapen. As  she  rolled  her  hands  in 
her  apron — they  were  crinkled  and 
pink  with  soaking  in  hot  water — I  no- 
ticed that  her  finger-nails  were  rimmed 
gray  with  ancient  grime. 

•*  Is  Mr.  Ashford  in?"  I  asked. 

She  stared,  but  did  not  answer. 

**  He  lodges  here,  doesn't  he?" 

**  Yes,  he  is  in,"  she  said.  **  Did 
you  want  to  see  him,  miss  ?'' 

**  If  you  please." 

I  gave  my  name.  She  still  stared  at 
me,  with  hard  curiosity  in  her  eyes. 
''  Would  you  please  come  in,  miss,  an' 


set  down,"  she  said.  '^  I'll  go  an*  tell 
him." 

I  followed  her  into  the  parlor.  Two 
lank,  frowsy  girls  were  sitting  stiffly 
on  a  greasy,  black  sofa  ;  I  could  trace 
in  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
woman.  '*  My  two  little  gels,"  she 
said. 

**  Indeed  !"  I  murmured,  but  with- 
out manifesting  interest. 

The  girls  curtsied  and  retreated  to 
the  door.  Their  mother  lingered.  I 
thought  she  would  have  spoken  again, 
but  she  did  not.  She  went  away, 
driving  her  offspring  before  her. 

I  gazed  about  me  and  shuddered. 
Everything  was  old,  uglv,  and  uncom- 
fortable. **  Poor  dear  l''  I  murmured 
in  my  heart.  **  And  bv  her  demeanor, 
I  believe  ho  owes  this  landlady — wom- 
an— thing  money.  The  beast  I  Poor 
dear  !*'  It  exulted  me  to  know  that 
soon  I  would  lift  him  above  all  this. 

His  footstep  was  on  the  threshold. 
He  entered  and  I  started  forward. 
The  woman  was  following  close  on  his 
heels.  I  drew  back.  How  tactless 
these  vulgar  women  are  !  I  looked  at 
him.  Tnere  was  something  in  his  face 
that  sickened  my  heart.  He  was  as  a 
man  detected  in  a  mean  sin.  I  drew 
in  my  breath  and  waited.  He  did  not 
offer  to  shake  hands  with  me.  He 
turned  to  the  womaii  and  glanced 
cjuickly  from  her  to  me.  Where  the 
light  of  the  lamp  struck  his  forehead 
it  shone  wet.  1  saw  him  mumbling 
his  lips.  At  last  I  compelled  his  gaze, 
and  he  spoke.  "  This  is  my  wife,"  he 
said. 

The  woman  giggled.— iV^ew;  Review. 


•♦• 


THE   SULTAN   AND   HIS   PRIESTS. 

BY    RICHARD    DAVEY. 


The  Sultan  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
scribed by  Europeans  as  the  **  Pope" 
of  the  Muhommadan  religion.  Where- 
as he  really  is  no  more  than  itsKhaliph 
or  Supreme  Chief,  and  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  ecclesiastic.  He  takes  no  ex- 
ceptionally prominent  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  and  wears 
no    distinctive    sacerdotal     costume ; 


and  although  he  represents  the  prophet 
on  earth,  and  is  his  Vicar,  he  is  not  a 
Pontiff,  properly  so  called  ;  his  duties 
being  limited  to  watching  over  the  in- 
terests of  Islam,  to  rousing,  when  nec- 
essary, its  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  to 
defending  it  generally  against  its  ene- 
mies. He  is  bound  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger to  appeal  through  the  Cheikh-ul- 
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Islam  and  his  countless  Imdms,  to  the 
faithful  at  large,  and  command  them 
ill  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet 
to  rise  and  fight  for  the  sacred  stan- 
dard. But  although  he  is  the  IShadow 
of  God  on  earth,  and  as  such  so  vener- 
ated, that,  even  as  late  as  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  his  Ministers  and  other 
subjects,  not  on  bended  knees  only, 
but  on  all  fours,  he  can  promulgate  no 
new  dogmas,  neither  can  he  increase 
nor  diminish  in  the  smallest  degree 
any  detail  of  the  Islamic  ritual,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  since  it  was 
first  established  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  fact  that  the  Sultan,  although  he 
is  the  sole  earthly  representative  of  the 
Prophet,  possesses  no  priestly  attribute, 
possibly  accounts  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  be  deposed,  and  even 
murdered,  without  unchaining  the  re- 
ligious passions  of  his  subjects.  It  is, 
however,  taken  for  granted  that  he 
cannot  be  dethroned  or  done  way  with 
without  the  formal  and  even  the  writ- 
ten authority  of  the  Cheikh-ul-Islam. 
The  Khaliph  has  certain  privileges, 
peculiar  rather  to  his  of!ice  than  to  his 
personality.  For  instance,  he  alone 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  standard  of 
the  prophet  and  other  relics  of  Ma- 
homet and  his  companions,  which  are 
preserved  at  the  Old  Seraglio,  and  he 
is,  moreover,  the  only  Muhommadan 
in  whose  presence  women  can  unveil. 
He  can  enter  any  harem  unbidden,  and 
behold  its  fair  inmates  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  it  is  contrary  to  eti 
quette  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  this 
agreeable  privilege.  The  Sultan  can 
also  nominate  and  depose  the  Cheikh- 
ul-Islam. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  supreme  au- 
thority is  not  so  generally  accepted  as 
imagined.  Many  Muhommadan  sects, 
such  as  the  Persians,  who  belong  to 
the  schism  of  the  Shiites,  recognize 
him  merely  as  a  figurehead  for  Islam. 
I  may  here  recall  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  realiz- 
ing his  altered  circumstances,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  strengthening 
his  spiritual  position,  by  an  endeavor 
to  rally  the  whole  Muhommadan  world, 
from  Staraboul  to  the  Himalayas,  un- 
der his  sacred  sceptre,  and  inaugurated 
a  movement  known  in  modern  times 


as  Panislamism.  He  accordingly  in- 
vited to  Stamboul  a  host  of  austere 
and  zealous  Chtikhs,  and  assembling 
themat  Yildiz,  propounded  his  scheme. 
They  were  to  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  revive  religious  fervor  at  home, 
and,  moreover,  they  wore  to  turn  their 
efiforts  to  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Soudan  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  enroll  them 
under  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  and 
of  his  Vicar,  the  supreme  Kbaliph  of 
Stamboul.  The  Cheikhs  received  the 
proposal  with  enthusiasm,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  undertaking  was  not 
crowned  with  success.  True,  the  ne- 
groes of  Senegambia  and  the  Soudan 
received  the  green-turbaned  missiona- 
ries with  profound  respect — they  were, 
it  is  said,  well  paid  for  their  pains — 
but  the  Sultans  of  Morocco  and  Zan- 
zibar proved  refractory,  and  actually 
insulted  the  Khaliph*s  envoys.  They 
absolutely  refused  to  share  their  au- 
thority with  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  and 
the  Panislamic  movement  ended  in  a 
fiasco,  which  cost  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment enormous  sums  of  money  and 
considerable  loss  of  prestige. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  briefly  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  Islam.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  its  dogmas.  They  can 
be  reduced  to  three,  evidently  derived 
from  Hebrew  and  Christian  sources  : 
*'  Say  not,"  says  the  Khoran,  **  that 
there  is  a  Trinity  in  God  ;  He  is  one 
undivided,  and  rules  alone  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  God  has  no  Son,  He  is 
eternal,  and  His  Empire  is  shared  by 
no  one.'*  To  this  purely  Deistic  the- 
ory may  be  added  a  second,  which  con- 
cerns eternal  reward  and  punishment. 
*'  The  wicked,"  says  the  Khoran,  **  will 
descend  into  the  flames  of  hell,  and 
the  just  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness." 
So  far  so  good,  but  unfortunately  Ma- 
homet grafted  on  to  the  above  doc- 
trines certain  other  theories,  drawn 
from  more  ancient  religious  systems 
and  philosophies,  and  also  from  a  su- 
perficial, possibly  a  hearsay,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gospels,  especially  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  Among  these 
doctrines  which  he  resolved  into  dog- 
mas are  predestination,  fatalism,  and 
polygamy,  a  trio  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  intellectual  advancement 
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of  the  Mnhommadan  world.  By  cir- 
cumscribing his  religioD  within  the 
uarrow  limits  of  the  Khoran,  and  by 
declaring  that  book  to  be  infallible,  in 
its  every  verse,  Mahomet  crushed  for 
ever  all  spirit  of  inquiry  and  freedom 
of  thought. 

A  faith  so  simple  in  its  doctrines 
calls  for  a  simple  ritual.  Mahomet, 
rightly  dreading  idolatry  so  prevalent 
in  Mecca  in  his  day,  wisely  ordained 
that  the  interiors  of  the  mosques  or 
places  of  prayer  should  be  destitute  of 
all  representations  of  human  or  animal 
life.  The  early  mosques  were  plainly 
whitewashed,  and  were  not  even  orna- 
mented by  verses  from  the  Khoran. 
In  the  course  of  time,  certain  pious 
Khaliphs  expended  vast  sums  on  the 
construction  of  mosques,  and  many  of 
them  became  monuments  of  architec- 
tural magnificence  into  which  the  rich- 
est materials  were  introduced.  But 
their  interiors,  however  splendidly 
adorned  with  marble  columns,  stained 
glass  windows  and  glorious  carpets, 
are  as  nude  as  an  English  Town  Hall 
when  cleared  of  its  proper  complement 
of  chairs  and  tables.  The  only  furni- 
ture of  a  mosque  is  the  Mihrib,  a  sort 
of  niche  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies,  the  Mimber  or  pulpit, 
and  in  some  of  the  Imperial  mosques  a 
Maafil-i-Humayum  or  private  pew  for 
the  Sultan,  and  a  little  gallery  called 
a  Muatll  for  the  chanters.  Two  gigan- 
tic wax  candles  in  gold,  in  silver,  or 
brass  candlesticks,  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  Mihrib,  and  are  only  lighted 
during  Ramazan.  Most  of  the  mosques 
are  embellished  with  elaborate  inscrip- 
tions in  Arabian  or  Turkish  characters 
quoting  verses  from  the  Khoran.  In 
some  01  the  mosques,  notably  those  at 
Brussa,  there  is  a  large  fountain  under 
the  central  dome.  This  does  not  serve, 
however,  for  ablutions,  but  simply  as 
an  ornament.  It  is  a  popular  error  to 
say  that  people  are  obliged,  as  a  sign 
of  respect,  to  take  oif  their  shoes  be- 
fore entering  a  mosque.  This  is  done 
simply  because  the  floors  of  the  mosques 
are  covered  either  with  mats  or  carpets 
which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
because  the  faithful  touch  them  with 
their  foreheads  constantly  during  their 
devotions.  If  you  wear  goloshes,  you 
need  only  remove  them,  and  boldly  en- 


ter the  mosque  in  your  boots.  An- 
other popular  error  connected  with  the 
mosques  is  the  idea  that  Christians 
must  not  be  admitted  into  them.  This 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Khoran,  which  declares  that 
any  man  or  woman  may  enter  a  mosque, 
be  their  religion  what  it  may.  Indeed, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  historv  of 
Islam  it  was  considered  an  excellent 
method  of  converting  unbelievers  to 
invite  them  to  attend  the  services. 
Since  Turkey  and  the  East  generally 
have  become  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  tourists,  the  Imams  have  conceived 
the  idea  that,  by  charging  the  Giaour 
for  permission  to  enter  the  mosques, 
they  may  turn  an  honest  pennv  to 
their  own  advantage.  There  are,  how- 
ever, mosques  held  to  be  so  sacred,  on 
account  of  the  relics  they  contain,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  a  Giaour  would 
pollute  them.  Otherwise  the  exclusion 
of  infidels  from  the  mosque  is  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet.  Prajers 
are  read  in  the  mosque  ^ve  times  every 
day.  The  Friday  afternoon  service  is 
a  little  more  elaborate  than  those  which 
take  place  daily,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently expanded  by  a  sermon.  There 
are  no  vestments,  no  special  lights, 
except  in  Hamazan,  when  the  mosques 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night 
with  thousands  of  colored  lanterns, 
greatly  increasing  the  effect  of  a  most 
striking  scene  often  described  by  trav- 
ellers. 

As  it  is  a  fashion  to  consider  the 
Sultan  as  a  sort  of  Pope,  so  I  have 
heard  many  people,  even  old  residents 
in  Constantinople,  describe  the  Cheikh- 
ul  Islam  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cantor- 
bury  of  the  Muhommadan  religion. 
Although  this  functionary  is  treated 
and  spoken  of  with  extreme  respect, 
like  the  Sultan,  his  august  master,  he 
has  no  pontifical  attributes  whatever. 
He  is,  however,  the  supreme  interpreter 
of  the  Khoran  and  first  magistrate  of 
the  empire,  and  he  alone  can  appoint 
or  remove  the  officials  attached  to  the 
various  tribunals  throughout  the  em- 
pire. He  has,  moreover,  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Imams,  Mollahs,  LTlemas, 
and  fcioftas,  and  over  the  Superiors  of 
the  various  Medrasses  or  theological 
colleges  and  other  judicial  and  religious 
institutions.     The  Dervishes,  who  coi- 
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respond  to  the  regular  clergy  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  also,  thoagh  indirectly, 
under  his  rule,  and  twice  every  week 
he  sits  at  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
or  Arz-odessi,  which  is  attached  to  his 
palace,  and  his  decisions  are  absolutely 
irrevocable.  In  ordinary  life  the 
Cheikh-ul-Islam  wears  the  old-fash- 
ioned Turkish  costume,  a  dark  caftin 
or  cloak  lined  with  fur  and  a  green 
turban  surrounding  a  fez.  On  state 
occasions,  however,  such  as  the  Kur- 
ban  Bairam  or  feast,  which  follows 
Bamazan,  his  robes  are  of  white  cash- 
mere edged  with  gold,  and  his  mantle 
light  green,  also  heavily  fringed  with 
gold.  His  palace  is  not  far  from 
Yildiz-Kiosk,  and  he  invariably  comes 
to  the  Selamlik  in  a  splendid  modern 
carriage-and-pair  in  time  to  receive  the 
Sultan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  little  Hamidyeh  Mosque.  His 
Excellency  is  obliged  to  have  four 
wives,  and  the  following  curious  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  his  harem,  which  is 
kept  up  in  the  old  style,  is  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Lady  M ,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  winter 
of  1894,  at  the  same  time  as  myself. 

*'  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  dear  old 
friend  and  govemeBS.  Fisialein,  we  were  en- 
abled to  visit  a  namber  of  harems,  among 
them  that  of  the  Cheikh-ul-Islam.  Y/e  ar- 
rived at  his  palace  about  noon  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  main  entrance  by  a  black  eunuch, 
who  led  us  to  a  long  apartment  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  where  we  were  greeted  by  the 
Cheikh  himEelf,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son.  His  Excellency  was  dressed  in  Oriental 
costume,  and  after  we  had  partaken  of  some 
sweet  syrups,  which  was  handed  round  on  a 
magnificent  silver  salver  and  washed  down 
with  some  very  fresh  water,  he  conducted  us 
into  the  harem.  The  first  chamber  we  en- 
tered was  extremely  large,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  thirty  ladies  of  various  ages  seated 
on  divans.  Some  of  them  were  smoking 
cigarettes  and  chiroutes.  Two  or  three  were 
reading,  but  the  majority  were  simply  gossip- 
ing.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  slave 
girls  and  little  children,  the  noise  of  whose 
deafening  chatter  reminded  me  of  the  parrot 
house  at  the  Zoo.  On  our  entering  they  all, 
save  two,  hastily  veiled  themselves,  and  rose 
to  their  feet,  to  salute  the  Cheikh  and  our- 
selves. I  discovered  afterward  that  the  two 
ladies  who  remained  uncovered  were  the 
Kutchuok  Hanoum,  or  younger  wife  and  her 
daughter.  On  receiving  permission  to  do  so 
they  all  reseated  themselves  and  recommenced 
their  chattering  just  as  if  we  were  not  pres- 
ent. In  a  handsome  room  beyond,  furnished 
in  the  Turkish  style  with  divans  covered  with 
splendid  silks    aud    embroideries,    was    the 


Cheikh' ■  first  wife,  the  Bonynk  Hanoum,  and 
his  mother.  They  received  us  very  civiUy, 
but  apologized  for  their  slovenly  appearance. 
The  Ft'&ulein,  who  was  of  our  party,  now 
stepped  forward  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
She  told  us  that  the  harem  had  lately  lost  its 
chief  attraction,  an  elder  and  very  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Cheikh,  who  had  died  within 
the  week  of  consumption.  As  mourning,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  a  Turkish  cus- 
tom, the  ladies  in  order  the  better  to  empha- 
size their  regret  at  this  loss  had  put  on  their 
oldest  and  commonest  attire.  The  Bouyuk 
Hanoum,  or  senior  wife,  was  a  nice-looking 
gray-haired  old  lady,  but  her  dress,  which 
was  in  the  Turkish  style,  was  exceedingly 
shabby  and  her  trousers  the  reverse  of  clean. 
She  immediately  ordered  refreshment  by  clap- 
ping her  hands,  and  offered  us  a  somewhat 
substantial  meal,  consisting  of  an  excellent 
broth,  pilaf  with  rice,  and  a  rather  pleasant 
flavored  dish  of  mincemeat,  rolled  up  in 
young  vine- leaves  and  served  with  a  very  rich 
kind  of  tomato  sauce.  Then  came  little  birds 
daintily  roasted  on  a  skewer,  and  lastly  some 
very  sickly  sweetmeats  and  all  sorts  of  candied 
and  dried  fruits.  We  had  to  wash  this  meal 
down  with  rich  syrups  and  rice  water,  and  an 
agreeable  drink  made  of  barley  and  spice 
served  hot.  After  this  we  were  rejoined  by 
the  Cheikh-ul-Islam  who  had  absented  him- 
self during  the  meal,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
served  on  little  low  tables  and  eaten  without 
knives  or  forks.  Our  hostess  helped  us  to 
the  choicest  morsels  with  her  own  pretty  little 
taper  fingers,  the  nails  of  which  were  scarlet 
with  henna.  A  young  girl  now  came  forward, 
squatted  herself  on  the  floor,  and  sang  an  in- 
terminable song  full  of  elaborate  cadences  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  mandoline.  The 
party  was  next  increased  by  the  Cheikh *8 
daughter-in-law.  This  lady  was  evidently  not 
in  mourning  for  she  wore  a  magnificent  rose- 
colored  satin  tea-gown  and  blazed  with  jewels, 
bhe  proved  to  be  a  nice  looking  little  lady  who 
spoke  excellent  French,  and  who  asked  us  in- 
numerable questions  about  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. On  a  signal  from  the  Cheikh,  we  rose 
and  took  our  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  were 
escorted  with  much  ceremony  to  another  part 
of  the  house  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  Excel- 
lency's father,  an  old  gentleman  nearly  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  who  sat  buried  in  cush- 
ions on  a  low  divan  attended  Dy  four  pretty 
little  slave  girls,  one  of  whom  apparently 
looked  after  his  pipe,  a  second  fanned  him, 
and  the  two  others  chafed  his  feet.  As  he 
was  not  particularly  communicative  we  made 
him  our  obeisances  and  descended  into  the 
harem  garden,  which  we  found  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition.  The  Cheikh's  own 
particular  garden,  however,  was  in  excellent 
order  and  full  of  very  early  spring  flowers,  of 
which  his  son  gathered  us  a  bouquet.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  take  our  departure,  an 
old  slave  woman  hobbled  into  the  garden  and 
demanded  our  presence  once  more  in  the 
Bouyuk  Hanoum' 8  apartments,  whither  we 
hurried  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  kindly  lady 
had  resolved  we  should  not  depart  without 
giving  us  a  souvenir  of  our  visit.     We  found 
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her  half  buried  in  a  big  trunk  from  which  she 
was  eitmoting  rolls  of  silk,  little  boxes  of 
jewels,  and  even  treasured  copies  of  bygone 
Christmas  numbers  of  the  Qraphic,  At  last 
she  settled  upon  two  very  handsome  silver 
clasps  which  she  presented  to  myself  and  my 
friend  with  great  ceremony.  Presently  recol- 
lecting the  Frilulein  who  had  been  a  governess 
in  her  establishment  for  some  years,  she 
rushed  to  the  box  again,  and  seized  a  great 
roll  of  yellow  satin,  which  she  presented  to 
her  old  friend,  heartily  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks  as  she  did  so,  and  so  ended  our  visit 
to  what  might  be  called  the  Vatican  of  the 
East." 

Id  the  early  days  of  Mnhommadan- 
ism  prayers  were  said  by  the  Prophet 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  none  of 
whom  claimed  sacerdotal  rank,  which 
indeed  woald  have  been  an  absarditv, 
for  the  ritual  is  so  simple  that  anybody 
can  easily  perform  it.  But  very  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet  abuses 
crept  in  and  it  became  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  mosques  free  from 
becoming  a  sort  of  bear  gardens,  in 
which  the  first  man  out  oi  the  street 
might  start  chanting  prayers  in  oppo- 
sition, possibly,  to  some  other  devout 
person  equally  eager  to  display  his 
piety  or  his  vocal  ability.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  that  public  prayers 
should  be  said  and  intoned  only  by  a 
properly  qualified  member  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  selection  of  this  indi- 
vidual rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  frequenters  of  any  particular 
mosque,  the  parishioners,  as  we  should 
call  them,  usually  choosing  the  person 
they  consider  most  worthy  of  the  hon- 
or. This  individual  is  called  an  Imam* 
or  Mollah.  Within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies he  has  been  obliged  to  pass  a 
sort  of  examination  as  to  the  quality 
of  his  voice,  respectability  of  appear- 
ance, and  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and 
integrity,    but   otherwise    he    has    no 

Eriestly  functions  whatever,  although 
e  registers  marriages,  blesses  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  reads  the  first 
prayers  over  the  dead.  These  func- 
tions do  not  prevent  his  keeping  a  shop 
or  engaging  in  any  official  or  commer- 
cial business  he  chooses.  As  a  rule  he 
has  his  shop  or  office  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  mosque  which  has  engaged 
his  services  as  reader.     He  adds  to  his 


*  The  M'ord  Imam  means  one  who  leads,  or 
heads.  Thus  :  Imam  ul-Muslemin— the  Chitf 
of  the  Faithful,  one  of  the  Sultan's  titles. 


income  by  teaching  the  Khoran  and 
the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  chil- 
dren who  frequent  the  mosques  for  the 
furpose.  and  whose  parents  pay  the 
mam  a  few  piastres  a  week  for  his 
services.  The  Imams  are  bound  by  no 
vows,  and  can  abandon  their  religious 
duties  whenever  they  choose.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  by  wearing  a  modification 
of  the  old  Turkish  costume,  they  have 
discarded  the  old  and  picturesque  bags, 
and  wear  a  pair  of  shabby  German 
ready-made  trousers,  a  flowing  caftin 
or  coat  lined  with  fur,  and  a  small  tur- 
ban twisted  round  their  fez.  The 
Imams  have  not  much  spiritual  influ- 
ence, but  they  are  of  some  social  im- 
portance, being  the  collectors  and  dis- 
seminators of  half  the  gossip  and  scan- 
dal in  the  town.  Like  priests  in  other 
religions,  they  are  great  match-makers, 
and  their  shops  are  sure  of  custom, 
especially  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
when  flocks  of  veiled  women  come  to 
consult  them  on  their  domestic  affairs. 
They  are  also  said  to  show  great  abil- 
ity in  arranging  divorces.  The  Imams 
receive  a  small  salary  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  mosques  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  I  have  been  assured  they 
pick  up  a  good  deal  at  weddings  and 
funerals.  The  rich  among  them  usual- 
ly give  whatever  money  they  receive 
for  their  sacred  offices  to  the  poor  ; 
their  position  naturally  brings  them 
into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women,  but  they  are 
not  treated  with  marked  outward  re- 
spect by  the  peo])le.  Some  few  are 
fairly  well  educated,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  very  ignorant.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  fond  of  turning  a  dis- 
honest penny,  by  selling  to  tourists 
fine  old  Persian  tiles  and  other  curi- 
osities which  they  pilfer  from  the 
mosques.  Some  years  ago  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Hamid  passed  a  draconian  law 
against  these  acts  of  vandalism,  and 
not  a  few  Imams  and  Mollahs,  notably 
those  connected  with  St.  Sophia,  have 
seen  the  unpleasant  side  of  a  Turkish 
prison.  1  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  Imams  during  my  recent  visit 
to  the  East.  There  was  one  good  gen- 
tleman attached  to  the  Amediyeh 
Mosque  who  was  considered  the  ablest 
caligraphist   in   Stauiboul,    and    some 
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specimens  of  his  work  which  I  possess 
are  certainly  marvels  of  penmanship. 
As  he  had  been  most  obliging  to  me  I 
thought  it  my  daty  to  invite  him  to 
the  Hotel  Bristol  in  Pera,  and  accord- 
ingly one  fine  afternoon  he  arrived. 
As  an  instance  of  the  peculiarly  unin- 
quiring  state  of  the  average  Muhom- 
madan  mind.  Mollah  Ibrahim  Effendi, 
although  he  is  considerably  over  fifty, 
had  only  crossed  the  bridge  between 
Stamboul  and  Galata  five  times  in  his 
life.  The  Hotel  Bristol,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Pera  Palace  Hotel, 
boasted  the  only  lift  in  Constantinople. 
So  enchanted  was  my  Mollah  with 
going  up  and  down  propelled  by  invisi- 
ble means,  that  to  satisfy  him  and  to 
give  him  a  sort  of  treat  in  return  for 
his  many  acts  of  politeness,  I  paid  the 
lift  man  to  take  him  up  and  aown  no 
less  than  twelve  times.  He  clapped 
his  hands  in  a  perfect  ecstasy,  laughed 
till  he  cried,  and  a^ain  and  again  in- 
voked Allah  and  his  Prophet  to  wit- 
ness that  never,  no  never,  had  there 
been  on  this  earth  such  a  charming  in- 
vention  as  a  lift  !  A  week  or  so  later 
he  sent  me  a  box  of  dates  and  a  mar- 
vellous specimen  of  his  penmanship, 
together  with  his  blessing  and  a  letter 
in  Turkish  assuring  me  of  his  undying 
friendship.  As  there  are  no  less  than 
600  mosques,  big  and  little,  in  Stam- 
boul and  its  environs,  and  as  there  are 
never  less  than  half-a-dozen  Imams 
attached  to  each  of  these,  some  idea 
can  be  reached  of  the  formidable  pro- 
portions of  the  holy  army  of  MoUahs. 
J^ext  in  importance  to  the  Imam  is  the 
Muezzin  or  prayer  crier.  Five  times  a 
day  he  has  to  ascend  to  the  upper  bal- 
cony or  bracelet  of  the  Minaret  at- 
tached to  his  mosque  and  cry,  or  rather 
chant,  in  a  loud  quavering  voice,  with 
prolonged  cadences,  '*  Allah  Akber 
(twice),  Esschedou  Allah  il  laha  il 
Allah  (twice),  Esschedou  anneh  Mu- 
hammadan  ressool  ul  lat  (twice). 
Ilaayah  allah  sal-Iah  (twice),  llaayah 
al  ul  fellah  (twice).  Allah  Akber 
(twice).  La  il  lah  il  Allah  T*  Mean- 
ing, **  Great  One,  1  avow  there  is  no 
God  but  God,  I  avow  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet.  Let  us  go  save  our  souls. 
Let  us  go  and  pray.  God  is  great. 
In  the  name  of  God  the  only  God.*' 
The  Muezzin  also  takes  part  in  the 
Nbw  Snizu.— Vol.  LXIU.,  No.  2. 


service,  as  a  sort  of  subdeacon,  and 
chants  the  responses.  These  worthies 
are  usually  selected  for  thebeauty  and 
strength  of  their  voices,  and  are  care- 
fully trained  by  the  Imams  in  the 
traditional  methods  of  chanting  the 
call.  The  Muezzins  attached  to  the 
Imperial  mosques,  and  especially  those 
belonging  to  St.  Sophia,  are  regarded 
by  the  Turks  as  great  artists,  and  they 
certainly  execute  their  interminable 
nasal  cadences  with  wonderful  precis- 
ion. The  reputation  of  these  Muez- 
zins is  not  exactly  that  of  sanctity,  and 
they  are  regarded  by  the  populace  as 
very  sad  dogs  indeed.  Many  a  Turk- 
ish folk-song  turns  on  the  loose  con- 
duct of  the  Muezzin  He  has  a  con- 
spicuous r61e  allotted  to  him  in  the 
questionable  exhibitions  of  Earagheus, 
a  sort  of  Turkish  Ombre  Chinois,  very 
popular  in  the  little  wooden  theatres 
which  are  constructed  in  Bamazan  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lovely  mosque 
of  Bavazid,  where  the  Turkish  papas 
take  their  little  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
hold performances  which  would  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  proverbial 
hippopotamus. 

The  Khatibs,  or  preachers,  are  at- 
tached to  most  of  the  larger  mosques, 
and  receive  fairly  lar^e  salaries  accord- 
ing to  their  popularity.  The  greater 
number  of  these  sacred  orators,  how- 
ever, pick  up  a  living  by  going  from 
mosque  to  mosque,  and  getting  en- 
gagements to  preach  on  certain  days 
only.  Some  of  the  more  popular  imi- 
tate the  C^  tholic  monks  and  go  on  a 
preaching  tour  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other.  A  few  of  them, 
I  believe,  enjoy  great  reputation,  and 
when  they  are  announced  to  preach  in 
a  certain  mosque  the  sacred  edifice  is 
crowded  to  excess. 

The  Moakits,  or  clock- winders,  form 
yet  another  section  of  this  sort  of  lay 
clergy.  All  the  mosques  and  turbhes 
are  full  of  clocks,  mostly  made  in 
France  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  notably  by 
one  Prior  of  Ludgate  Hill  (1750  to 
1770).  Some  of  these  clocks  are  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  buhl,  and  have 
evidently  been  presented  to  the  mosques 
by  wealthy  persons  ;  the  figures  are  al- 
ways in  Turkish  hieroglyphs,  but  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  is  distinct 
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enough.  I  daresay  some  of  my  Eng- 
lish readers  will  wonder  what  earthly 
eonnection  exists  between  clocks  and 
divine  worship.  They  must  remember 
that  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mn- 
hommadan  ritual  must  take  place  five 
times  a  day  at  stated  intervals  regu- 
lated by  the  moon.  This  necessitates 
certain  astronomical  studies,  which 
are  determined  by  the  clock-winders, 
and  thus  the  clocks  and  their  atten- 
dants are  as  essential  to  this  peculiar 
system  of  divine  worship  as  are  the 
minarets  and  muezzins.  You  are  sure 
to  find  close  to  larger  -  mosques  the 
Moakit  khan6,  or  clock-shop,  the  own- 
er of  which  is  equally  certain  to  be  a 
Moakit.  The  mosques  invariably 
swarm  with  little  boys,  who  run  er- 
rands,  fetch  water,  and  make  them- 
selves fi;enerally  agreeable  to  the  Imams 
and  other  officials.  These  young  peo- 
ple are  also  pretty  sure  to  be  attached 
to  the  neighboring  baths,  and,  young 
as  they  are,  their  reputation  is  not  pre- 
cisely pleasing. 

There  is  yet  a  second  great  division 
of  Muhommadan  clergy,  the  jjudicial 
or  XJlemas.  Justice  in  Turkey  is  about 
the  most  marvellous  farce  imaginable, 
and  its  complications  are  quite  beyond 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  not  inves- 
tigated the  matter.  A  Muhommadan 
cannot  be  judged  within  the  Turkish 
Empire  by  any  Christian.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  Khoran  or  Cherat 
alone,  and  although  for  mixed  cases 
there  exists  a  tribunal  based  on  the 
model  of  the  French  law-courts,  the 
Muhommadan,  even  if  he  is  condemned 
by  the  Judge  who  presides  over  these 
loosely-conaucted  law-courts,  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  his  sentence  rescinded  on 
appealing  to  the  purely  Turkish  court, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Cheikh- 
ul-Islam.  The  XJlemas  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  sacred  lawyers,  who  inter- 
pret the  law  according  to  the  Eboran. 
Before  becoming  Ulemas  they  have  to 
go  through  a  severe  course  of  studies, 
and  to  pass  examinations,  after  which 
they  become, Gadiss  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  They  rank  much  higher  than 
the  Imams,  who,  after  all,  have  merely 
to  parrot  the  prescribed  prayers.  They 
have  moreover  a  distinct  hierarchy  de- 
fined by  Sultan  Saleyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, which  was  modified  in  our  time 


by  Mahmud  II.  the  Beformer.  They 
are  almost  a  caste,  and  hold  together 
with  amazing  hprit  de  corps.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Imams 
bv  their  costume.  Their  Gheikh,  or 
chief,  of  course,  is  the  Gheikh-ul- 
Islam,  but  they  have  three  other  im- 
portant superiors,  known  as  Gadi-el- 
Askir,  one  of  whom  is  the  supreme 
judge  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  sec- 
ond for  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the 
third  for  Stamboul  proper.  This  lat- 
ter is  distinguished  as  Stamboul  Effen- 
desi.  These  three  functionaries,  whose 
duty  is  to  revise  the  sentences  of  all 
the  judges  of  the  Empire,  reside  in 
the  capital,  and  attend  twice  a  week 
at  the  Gourt  of  the  Gheikh-ul-Islam. 
They  have  the  same  rank  and  prece- 
dence as  the  Viziers  and  Ministers,  and 
their  decisions,  when  once  they  receive 
the  endorsement  of  the  Cheikh-ul- 
Islam,  cannot  be  rescinded.  The  Mufti 
or  Gadi  correspond  to  our  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Under  them  are  the  local 
Mapshati,  or  Naib,  who  refer  all  ex- 
ceptional cases  to  their  Mufti,  and  he 
in  turn  when  doubtful  sometimes  sends 
the  matter  on  to  Gonstantinople  for 
the  approbation  of  the  Gadi-el-Askir. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  incredible  confu- 
sion which  exists  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Turkey,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Turks,  as  true  believers,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Khoran  in  law  only,  where- 
as the  rest  of  the  population  has  to 
have  recourse  to  the  various  patriarchs, 
embassies,  or  consuls.  Every  nation 
has  its  own  law-court  and  prison, 
which  are,  of  course,  only  brought  into 
use  when  the  defendant  and  prosecu- 
tor are  of  the  same  nationality.  The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  when  in  trouble 
are  judged  by  their  patriarchs,  or  at 
the  Galata  Serai  police-court,  or  at 
the  law-courts  near  St.  Sophia.  The 
consequence  is  that  cases  drag  on  from 
court  to  court,  from  embassy  to  em- 
bassy, and  from  patriarch  to  patriarch, 
until  the  litigants  are  utterly  ruined. 
A  visit  to  the  Stamboul  law-courts  is 
among  the  funniest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary sights  the  strangest  city  on 
earth  can  boast.  You  enter,  say  the 
Galata  Serai,  through  a  vast  dirty  hall, 
at  the  end   of   which  is  a  staircase  ; 
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here  you  will  find  two  filthy  porters 
who  ponnce  upon  your  feet  and  carry 
off  your  goloanes,  giving  you  a  check 
in  return.  On  looking  about,  you  be- 
hold a  perfect  mountain  of  dirty  go- 
loshes of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  no  one 
bein^  allowed  to  ascend  the  staircase 
wearing  them.  At  the  top  of  the 
wooden  stairs  you  find  yourself  in  a 
long  corridor  packed  with  witnesses, 
beggars,  Turkish  ladies  closely  veiled, 
foreign  demireps,  eunuchs,  dirty  sol- 
diers. Catholic  monks,  Greek  priests, 
Armenians,  dragomen,  Germans,  Eng- 
lishmen, some  in  native  costumes  and 
some  not,  and  some  in  appalling  sec- 
ond-hand suits  of  dittos.  The  judge, 
the  lawyers  and  the  jury  usually  strag- 
gle in  about  two  hours  after  their  ap- 
pointed time.  On  arriving  and  enter- 
ing the  court  they  are  immediately 
served  with  coffee  and  cigars.  When 
these  are  consumed  business  begins  in 
earnest.  The  court  fills,  the  noise  be- 
comes deafening.  Silence  !  roars  the 
judge,  whereupon  the  Zapth6,  or  po- 
licemen, collar  half-a-dozen  persons 
who  have  been  perfectly  silent  and 
well  behaved,  and  drag  them  scream- 
ing from  the  court.  When  order  is 
re-established  the  witnesses  begin  to 
make  their  declaration,  and  as  they 
belong  to  every  nationality  on  earth, 
each  IS  supplied  with  a  dragoman  or 
interpreter,  who,  I  am  assured,  usually 
interprets  according  to  the  amount  of 
backsheesh  he  receives.  When  a  pris- 
oner is  sentenced  the  Zapthe  seize  hold 
of  him  and  hustle  and  kick  him  down 
stairs  until  they  reach  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  court-yard  of  the  prison. 
When  this  is  opened  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate wretch  is  pushed  in,  the  door  is 
slammed  behind  him,  and  the  Zapth6 
have  a  good  laugh  over  their  exploit, 
which  has  probably  cost  their  victim  a 
broken  limb  and  excruciating  pain. 
Outside  the  court  is  a  cafe  where  you 
can  hire  false  witnesses  for  a  small  con- 
sideration, to  swear  anything  you  tell 
them.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
there  are  no  upright  judges  in  Stam- 
boul,  but  one  of  the  ablest  of  these  gen- 
tlemen assured  me  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  do  his  duty  un- 
der existing  circumstances. 

The   Softas,    concerning   whose  ex- 
ploits we  have  heard  so  much  of  late, 


are  the  theological  students  who  wish 
to  become  Ulemas,  or,  literally,  learned 
men.  All  the  larger  mosques  have 
Med  raises  or  schools  of  theology  at- 
tached to  them,  attended  by  lads  mostly 
from  .the    provinces,    who    receive   a 

f gratuitous  education  of  a  purely  theo- 
ogical  character.  The  Medra^sg  sup- 
ply each  Softa  or  stndent  with  a  small 
room,  scantily  furnished,  two  loaves 
of  bread  daily,  and  a  ceftain  quantity 
of  firewood  jn  winter.  The  youth 
must  obtain  the  other  necessaries  of 
life  at  his  own  cost.  Bad  nourish- 
ment, want  of  proper  exercise,  and, 
above  ail,  of  a  healthy  female  influence 
— the  lads  being  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  communication  with  respect- 
able women — gives  a  certain  unhealthy, 
sodden  appearance  to  these  Softas 
which  is  not  very  reassuring.  They 
are  very  closely  watched  by  the  police 
lest  they  should  affiliate  themselves  to 
some  political  secret  society  or  other, 
and  His  Majesty  has  more  than  once 
sent  a  number  of  them  home  ;  not  a 
few,  they  say,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Their  course  of  studies  consists 
of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages,  which  take  a  good  dozen 
years  to  master  thoroughly,  Turkish 
caligraphy,  which  is  amazingly  diffi- 
cult, astronomy,  mathematics,  and,  of 
course,  Islamic  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. Formerly  they  used  to  learn  as- 
trology, but  that  occult  science  is  now 
abandoned. 

The  Dervishes  occupy  an  analogous 
position  in  the  Mussulman  world  to 
that  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities.  They  are  divided 
into  several  congregations  or  orders 
called  Tarikat,  which  means  '*  path 
conducting  to  perfection."  Each  or- 
der occupies  itself  in  glorifying  some 
particular  theological  principle  or  mys- 
tical doctrine.  Thus  the  Tariki-kadrie 
hold  that  the  chief  object  of  life  is  to 
glorify  God  by  repeating  His  Holy 
name  as  loudly  and  as  frequently  as 
possible.  When  these  Dervishes  are 
assembled  together  for  worship  they 
shout  the  name  of  Allah  nine  hundred 
and  ninety- nine  times  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  These  are  commonly 
known  as  **  Howling  Dervishes."  The 
Halveti  Dervishes,  on  the  other  hand, 
pray  in  profound    silence,    declaring 
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tbiU  it  u  Doi  with  the  toDgue  or  with 
load  criet  that  God  Ib  to  be  adored, 
bat  bj  meditation  and  /error  of  spirit* 
There  are  seren  orders  of  Dertishes 
recogDized  by  the  State,  whose  seven 
fonnders  are  considered  in  the  Ijght  of 
canonized  saints,  and  whose  tombs  are 
placet  of  pilgrimage,  where  miracles 
are  wroagbt.  Bj  far  the  most  pic- 
taresqne  of  the  rarious  orders  of  Der- 
vishes are  the  MeTleris,  Dancing  or 
Taming  Derrisbes,  whose  graceful 
gjrations  are  among  the  weekly  sights 
of  the  East,  which  no  tourist  should 
omit  to  see. 

The  Bektachi  Denrishes  are  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  order,  less  known 
in  Europe  than  they  deserve  to  be  on 
account  of  their  great  political  influ- 
ence. Before  proceeding  further,  I 
shall  here  remark  that  the  Dervishes 
are  no  more  priests  than  the  Imams  or 
Ulemas.  They  are  hound  by  no  vows 
of  celibacy,  or  even  of  poverty,  al- 
though not  very  many  generations  back 
an  order  did  exist  csuled  Torlaki  or 
Durmistars  who  bound  themselves  by 
TOWS  as  rigorous  as  those  of  the  Catho- 
lic Trappists.  They  never  partook  of 
meat  or  even  fish,  bat  lived  entirely  on 
herbs  and  held  women  in  holy  horror, 
a  fact  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
their  having  such  an  abominable  repu- 
tation that  earlv  in  the  last  century 
they  were  nearly  exterminated.  A 
few,  however,  of  these  extraordinary 
creatures  still  exist,  and  not  two  years 
ago  one  of  them  was  still  to  be  seen 
wandering  stark  naked  about  the  streets 
of  Constantinople,  lie  was  held  in 
such  veneration  that  in  the  low  quar- 
ters of  the  city  men  and  women  rushed 
out  to  touch  aud  embrace  him  in  the 
most  repulsive  manner.  I  saw  him 
once,  but  he  was  arrested  shortly  after- 
ward at  the  request  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, and  placed  in  some  charitable  in- 
stitution. Old  residents  in  Constan- 
tinople assured  me  that  in  their  youth 
there  were  a  great  many  of  these  crea- 
tures to  be  seen,  and  they  are  still  fre- 
quently to  be  met  on  the  country  high 
rouds  and  in  the  provincial  towns. 
The  Dervishes  have  convents  called 
Ti'ki^s,  which,  howerer,  are  only  in- 
hiihir.ed  by  bachelor  members  of  the 
community. 

The  lissembly  room  or  chapel  diflfers 


in  form  and  size  according  to  the  order 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  Turning 
Dervishes,  for  instance,  have  a  circu- 
lar platform,  surrounded  bv  a  balus- 
trade, erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  which  is  kept  highly  polished 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  execute 
their  sacred  waltzes.  A  gallery  to  the 
right,  thickly  latticed,  is  devoted  to 
the  women  of  the  Imperial  Harem  in 
the  Capital,  or  to  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  provinces.  The 
general  public,  including  strangers, 
common  women,  and  children,  stand 
or  squat  round  the  circular  platform. 
Immediately  over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  a  balcony  occupied  by  the 
musicians.  The  chapel  of  the  How- 
ling Dervishes,  on  the  other  baud,  is 
square  or  oblong,  and  has  an  elaborate 
mihrib  in  one  corner  indicating  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  and  a  platform  at 
the  upper  end  which  is  occupied  by 
the  musicians,  and  by  such  individuals 
as  wish  to  join  in  the  howling  and 
other  ceremonies.  To  the  right  of 
this  is  a  chamber  in  which  adult  in- 
valids, of  both  sexes,  sick  children  and 
lunatics  are  kept  until  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
Cheikh,  a  rather  degrading  perform- 
ance which  is  supposed  to  heal  them 
of  their  ills.  The  Bektachi  Chapel  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  only  ornamented 
with  a  single  inscription — the  word 
Allah  in  Arabian  characters— over  the 
divan  of  the  Superior  of  the  commu- 
nity. Each  order  of  Dervishes  has 
what  would  be  called  at  Kome  it8  Gen- 
eral or  Supreme  Chief.  This  influen- 
tial position  is  not  elective  but  heredi- 
tary. In  the  case  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs  becoming  extinct, 
the  community  elects  a  new  Cheikh, 
whose  descendants  form  a  fresh  dynas- 
ty. Each  Takie  has  its  minor  Cheikh, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  Superior  of 
his  order.  None  of  these  Superiors  or 
Generals  of  orders  have  any  particular 
position  at  Court  excepting  the  Cheikh 
of  the  Mevl6vi  or  Turning  Dervishes, 
who  ranks  next  to  the  Cheikh-ul-lshim, 
and  is  called  moullar-hounkiar,  or  sov- 
ereign priest.  It  is  he  who  invests  the 
new  Sultan  with  the  sword  of  Othmau 
in  the  sacred  mosque  of  Eyub,  a  cere- 
mony which  corresponds  with  our  coro- 
nation.    The  members  of  the  commu- 
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nity  are  obliged  to  obey  their  Superior 
implicitly  iu  all  matters  concerning 
their  religious  duties.  Each  Cheikh 
has  a  council  or  chapter  of  Superior 
or  initiated  Dervishes  called  dedes  or 
fathers,  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  order  and  transmit  its  traditions 
and  secrets  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. They  have  also  the  right  to 
punish  or  reward  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  Chief  is  known  as  the 
Aktchi-Dede  or  Father  Cook.  I  dare- 
say my  readers  will  wonder  what  on 
earth  a  cook  has  to  do  with  it,  but, 
with  a  nomadic  people  like  the  Turks, 
the  cook  in  olden  times  occupied  an 
exceptional  position,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Janissaries  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
Supreme  Cook,  and  the  banner  of  that 
all-powerful  order  was  the  soup  kettle. 
The  novices  of  the  various  orders  of 
Dervishes  are  called  Mouribs.  They 
begin  their  duties  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  are  not  admitted  as  full  members 
of  the  community  until  they  have 
served  at  least  six  years.  The  various 
Dervishes  have  certain  secret  pass- 
words and  signs  by  which  they  can 
know  each  otner  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  they  wear  a  peculiar  cos- 
tume, consisting  of  an  ample  cloak  of 
some  soft  dark  woollen  stuff,  and  a 
high  conical  hat  or  cap  of  the  same 
material.  A  great  number,  however, 
of  them  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
only  assume  the  costume  indoors.  I 
was  never  more  surprised  than  when, 
on  visiting  a  Pasha  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  formed  when  he  was  wearing  a 
very  smart  modern  military  uniform, 
I  found  him  dressed  in  the  Dervish 
habit. 

The  Dervishes  are  exceedingly  char- 
itable, and  are  bound  to  assist  one  an- 
other in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  so  poor  that 
they  live  entirely  on  alms,  but  these 
are  never  refused.  The  worst  allega- 
tion which  can  be  brought  against 
them  is  that,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Bektachi  Dervishes,  they  en- 
courage all  sorts  of  superstitious  beliefs 
and  practices  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing their  own  influence.  The 
Movlevis,  for  instance,  invariably  have 
attached  to  their  Tekies  an  augur,  an 
astrologer,  and  a  mesmerist.  Some  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Dervishes  ally  them- 


selves with  the  hodjas,  or  witches  and 
necromancers,  fortune-tellers,  palm- 
ists, and  other  such  fry  who  swarm  all 
over  the  Empire.  Nothing  prettier 
can  be  imagined  than  the  service  of 
the  Turning  Dervishes.  Their  orches- 
tra consists  of  a  band  of  about  eight 
musicians,  each  playing  upon  a  pecul- 
iar and  very  ancient-looking  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  tabor,  a  tambourine,  a 
dulcimer,  a  small  mandoline,  a  one- 
stringed  violin,  and  a  little  Egyptian 
harp.  Although  it  is  absolutely 
against  the  rule  of  the  Khoran  for 
musical  instruments  to  be  employed  in 
divine  service,  the  Dervishes  have  al- 
ways managed  to  use  them. 

The  extraordinary  ceremony  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Dancing,  or,  as 
they  should  be  more  appropriately 
called,  the  Turning  Dervishes,  is  not 
without  its  meaning.  The  community 
first  pray  for  their  past  sins,  and  the 
amendment  of  their  future  lives  ;  and 
then,  after  a  silent  supplication  for 
strength  to  work  the  change,  they  fig- 
ure, by  their  peculiar  movements,  their 
anxiety  to  *'  shake  the  dust  from  their 
feet,"  and  to  cast  from  them  all 
worldly  ties. 

As  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
believe  that  the  custom  could  have 
grown  out  of  mere  whim,  I  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and  so 
visited  their  chapel  several  times  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ceremonies  al- 
tered on  different  days,  but  I  remarked 
no  change. 

Immediately  after  passing  with  a 
solemn  reverence,  twice  performed  be- 
fore the  High  Priest,  who  remains 
standing,  the  Dervishes  spread  their 
arms,  and  commence  their  revolving 
motion  ;  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
being  held  upward,  and  that  of  the 
left  turned  down.  Their  under-dress, 
displayed  when  they  doff  their  cloaks, 
consists  of  a  jacket  and  petticoat  of 
dark  colored  cloth,  descending  to  the 
feet ;  the  higher  order  of  brethren  are 
in  white  or  green,  and  the  others  in 
brown,  or  a  sort  of  yellowish  gray  ; 
about  their  waists  they  wear  wide  gir- 
dles, ed^ed  with  red.  Their  petticoats 
are  of  immense  width,  and  laid  in 
large  accordion  plaits  beneath  the  gir- 
dle, giving  a  mushroom-like  appear- 
ance as  the  wearers  swing  round. 
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The  nnmber  of  those  who  were  ''  on 
duty/'  for  I  know  not  how  else  to  ex- 
press it,  the  last  time  I  watched  them, 
was  nine,  seven  of  them  being  men, 
and  the  remaining  two  mere  boys. 
Nine,  eleven,  and  thirteen  are  the  mys- 
tic numbers  which,  however  great  the 
strength  of  the  community,  are  never 
exceeded,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  brotherhood,  during  the  evolu- 
tions of  their  companions,  continue 
engaged  in  prayer  within  the  enclo- 
sure. The  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  gal- 
lery marked  the  time  to  which  the  re- 
volving Dervishes  moved,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  sin^lar  to  a  degree  that  baf- 
fles description.  So  true  and  unerring 
were  their  motions,  that,  although  the 
space  which  thev  occupied  was  some- 
what circumscribed,  they  never  once 
gained  upon  each  other,  and  for  five 
minutes  they  continued  twirling  round 
and  round,  as  though  impelled  by  ma- 
chinery, their  pale,  passionless  coun- 
tenances perfectly  unmoved,  their 
heads  slightly  declined  toward  the  right 
shoulder,  and  their  inflated  garments 
creating  a  cold,  sharp  draught  in  the 
chapel  from  the  rapidity  of  their  ac- 
tion. At  the  termination  of  that  peri- 
od, the  name  of  the  Prophet  occurs  in 
the  chant,  which  had  been  unintermit- 
tiug  in  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  simul- 
taneously pause,  and,  folding  their 
hands  upon  their  breasts,  bend  down 
in  reverence  at  the  sound,  their  ample 
garments  wound  about  them  at  the 
sudden  check,  and  gave  them  for  the 
moment  the  appearance  of  mummies. 

An  interval  of  prayer  followed,  and 
the  same  ceremony  was  performed 
three  times,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  all  tumbled  prostrate. 
Then  those  who  had  hitherto  remained 
spectators  flung  their  cloaks  over  them, 
and  he  who  knelt  on  the  left  of  the 
chief  priest  rose,  and  with  a  rapid  and 
solemn  voice,  delivered  a  long  {irayer 
divided  into  sections,  prolonging  the 
last  word  of  each  sentence  by  the  ut- 
terance of  **  Ha-ha-ha,"  with  a  rich 
depth  of  octave  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  Edouard  de  Reske. 

This  prayer  is  for  **  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth"— the  magnates  of  the 
land — all  who  are  **  in  authority  over 
them  ;"  and  at  each  name  all  bowed 
their  heads  upon  their  breasts,  until 


that  of  the   Sultan    was    mentioned, 
when  they  once  more  fell  flat  upon  the 

f  round,  to  the  sound  of  the  most  aw- 
ul  howl  I  ever  listened  to. 

If  the  ceremonies  of  the  Turning 
Dervishes  are  graceful  and  inoffensive, 
those  of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  though 
exceedingly  interesting,  are  equally  re- 
pulsive. The  first  person  to  begin  the 
ofiice  is  the  Cheikh,  who  wears  a  vivid 
crimson  robe  and  s(^uats  down  in  front 
of  the  mihrib,  on  either  side  of  which 
burn  two  small  braziers,  occasionally 
fed  with  incense.  Then  the  masicians 
assemble  and  sit  in  a  circle  ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  against  the 
wall,  a  number  of  members  of  the  con- 
gregation and  Dervishes  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  row.  Then  the  ceremonies 
commence.  The  musicians  bang  away 
on  the  cymbals  and  tambourines,  ana 
begin  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  they  can 
*•  Allah  Ekber,  Allah  Ekber  V  The 
devotees  who  loll  up  against  the  wall 
also  begin  to  roar  in  cadence  and 
rh]^thm,  keeping  the  measure  with 
their  feet,  and  swaying  their  bodies  to 
and  fro.  Louder  and  louder  they  cry 
until  their  excitement  rises  to  literal 
frenzy.  Their  eyes  seem  to  start  out 
of  their  heads,  their  mouths  foam,  and 
in  about  an  hour  after  the  exercises  are 
begun,  several  of  them  tumble  on  to 
the  floor  rolling  in  epileptic  fits.  When 
the  excitement  is  at  its  height,  several 
mad  men  and  women  are  brought  in 
and  laid  gently  before  the  Cheikh,  who 
tramples  on  them  very  lightly  with 
both  his  feet.  On  one  occasion  I  saw 
a  poor  woman,  who  was  evidently  dan- 
gerously mad,  catch  hold  of  the  Cheikh*s 
legs  and  almost  pull  him  down.  She 
was  removed  immediately  with  great 
difliculty  by  no  less  than  four  men. 
Meanwhile  the  howling  continued  more 
deafening  than  ever.  Little  children 
were  brought  in  and  laid  down  to  re- 
ceive the  pressure  of  the  holy  foot.  A 
spruce  youn^  officer  prostrated  himself 
and  was  similarly  treated.  By  this 
time  the  Dervishes  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  had  lost  all  control  of  them- 
selves. 

The  cymbals  twanged  and  crashed, 
the  tambourines  and  drums  were  hang- 
ed with  tremendous  force,  and  the 
whole  frantic  congregation  was  scream- 
ing as  if  possessed,  *'  Allah  Ekber,  Al- 
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Ifth  Ekber  !''  As  a  grand  finale  to  this 
scene  of  wild  excitement,  a  little  and 
▼ery  officioas  Dervish  made  his  appear- 
ance carrying  a  brass  dish  containing  a 
sharp  knife,  a  live  snake,  and  a  small 
red-not  poker,  which  he  presented  to 
the  Gheikh,  who,  holding  the  dish  in 
his  hands,  advanced  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chamber,  and  actaally  stabbed 
one  youn^  epileptic  with  the  knife 
from  cheek  to  cheek  ;  another  frantic- 
ally seized  upon  the  snake  and  began 
to  bite  it,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  touch  the  red-hot  poker,  for  that 
remained  unused  on  the  dish  to  the 
end.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  ate 
the  serpent  up,  but  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  saw  the  young  man  whose 
cheeks  had  been  pierced,  ten  minutes 
after  the  ceremony  looking  perfectly 
well,  and  with  the  deep  wound  in  his 
cheeks  already  beginning  to  heal.  A 
more  diabolic  or  outlandish  exhibition 
I  never  beheld  in  my  life,  but  I  am  as- 
sured that  it  is  trifling  comparea  with 
what  takes  place  in  the  less  modern- 
ized cities  of  the  interior. 

On  a  lovely  May  day  after  a  lunch 
at  Roberts'  College,  which  can  boast 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
world,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Washburn,  the  learned  Principal, 
to  a  neat-looking  villa  situated  on  the 
heights  above  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Mahomet  II. 
This  building  is  the  Tekie  of  the  Bek- 
tachi  Dervishes,  the  most  influential 
and  enlightened  of  all  the  orders. 
Half-an-hour  afterward  I  stood  in 
front  of  their  abode.  A  pleasant-look- 
ing old  Turkish  gentleman  was  seated 
in  front  of  the  door  smoking  a  chi- 
bouck.  I  saluted  him,  and  he,  in  re- 
ply, offered  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
oegged  me  to  be  seated.  He  turned 
out  to  be  D.  Pasha,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  order  and  a  good  French  scholar. 
From  what  he  told  me,  and  from  what 
1  afterward  found  out  for  myself,  the 
order  of  Bektachi  was  founded  by 
Hadji-Bektachi-Veli,  who  had  retired 
early  in  the  11th  century  to  a  cave  on 
Mount  Olvmpus,  where  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The 
commencement  of  this  order  was  ex- 
ceedingly humble,  but  it  rapidly  grew 
in  importance  until  it  became  the  most 
influential  of  all.     For  many  centuries 


it  was  composed  exclusively  of  military 
men,  and  was  exceedingly  orthodox. 
The  Dervishes  who  are  mentioned  in 
history  as  accompanying  the  Turkish 
army,  and  who  took  sucn  a  prominent 
part  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
were  undoubtedly  Bektachi.  But 
early  in  the  18th  century  a  certain 
Fazil  Bey  visited  Paris,  and  formed 
the  acQuaintance  of  Voltaire  and  the 
other  pnilosophers  of  the  period.  After 
many  years'  absence,  on  his  return  to 
Turkey  he  reformed  the  order,  and  in- 
troduced into  it  certain  advanced  the- 
ories which  are  distinctly  heretical. 
While  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Bektachi  say  no 
pravers  whatever,  and  the  speeches 
maae  at  their  meetings  are  purely  of  a 
philosophic,  literary,  political,  and  sci- 
entiflc  character.  It  is  even  said  that 
they  are  affiliated  to  some  of  the  French 
Masonic  Lodges.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  the  order  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  gentlemen  of  education  be- 
longing to  the  liberal  or  Young  Turkey 
party.  Hence,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  Bektachi  are  not  smiled  upon  by 
the  Sultan,  but  he  has  never  been  able 
to  suppress  them.  They  have  survived 
the  Janissaries,  of  which  order  they  at 
one  time  formed  a  part.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  they  are  not  numerous, 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  very  influ- 
ential, on  account  of  the  high  charac- 
ter and  education  of  their  principal 
members.  They  have  no  Tekie  in 
Constantinople  proper,  and  the  one  at 
Rumelli  Uissar  is  constantly  watched 
by  the  police  and  by  palace  spies.  In 
conclusion,  and  in  connection  with 
this  order  of  Dervishes,  I  will  relate  a 
funny  anecdote  of  Sultan  Mahmtld  II. 
Bival  orders  of  Dervishes  had  endeav- 
ored their  best  to  induce  the  Sultan  to 
suppress  the  Bektachi,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant 
to  do.  His  Majesty,  however,  deter- 
mined to  put  the  undesirable  brethren 
to  a  test.  He  accordingly  gave  a  great 
banquet,  to  which  he  invited  all  th« 
Principal  Dervishes  in  Constantinople. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  his  guests  to 
find  that  each  was  supplied  with  a 
spoon  having  a  handle  a  couple  of 
yards  long.  How  on  earth  were  they 
to  eat  their  Pilaf?  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  shrugged  their  shoul- 
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ders,  and  wondered  what  it  could 
mean.  *•  Come,  come,"  cries  the  Sul- 
tan from  his  throne  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  **  why  do  you  not  eat  your 
Pilaf  ?"  The  dismayed  looks  of  the 
Dervishes  plainly  indicated  the  puzzled 
condition  of  their  minds.  Suddenly, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  and  of  the  com- 
pany, the  Bektachi  began  to  feed  each 
other  mutually  across  the  table  with 
their  giant  spoons.  **  Bravi,"  cried 
the  Padischah,  clapping  his  hands  with 


delight,  **you  are  indeed  progressive 
and  sensible  men,  0  Bektachi,  and  I 
shall  not  suppress  your  order  to  please 
these  idiots  who  are  so  dull  of  compre- 
hension." 

It  is  remarkable  that  historians,  and 
even  modern  diplomats,  have  bestowed 
scarcely  any  attention  on  this  very  in- 
fluential order  of  Dervishes,  which  has 
played,  and  still  plays,  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  Movement 
in  Turkey. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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IS    BRITISH    HOUSEKEEPING   A  SUCCESS? 


BY   MRS.    FRANCIS    DARWIN. 


To  those  Who  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  to  those  who  have 
never  wondered  at,  or  mourned  over 
the  comparatively  large  amount  of 
monev  that  is  sunk  in  achieving  a  com- 
paratively simple  result,  to  those  who 
have  never  lamented  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  force  expended  in  the  effort, 
the  irritation,  the  temper,  the  depres- 
sion frequently  exhibited,  to  those  to 
whom  domestic  economy  offers  an  easy 
problem,  and  domestic  service  no  prob- 
lem at  all,  the  following  remarks  are 
not  addressed.  To  them  they  would 
appear  less  than  trivial. 

The  standards  of  English  housekeep* 
ing  in  beauty,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
are  high  ;  but  why  is  it,  that  in  order 
to  have  a  pretty  and  clean  house,  punc- 
tual meals,  and  good  cooking,  one  of 
two  unpleasant  conditions  is  necessary  ? 
Either  the  expenditure  is  great,  much 
in  excess,  apparently,  of  the  results 
obtained,  if  you  judge  by  the  market 
value  of  the  instruments,  human  as 
well  as  material,  employed  in  achieving 
them  ;  or  there  must  be  one  person  in 
that  house  of  untiring  vigilance,  en- 
ergy, and  wisdom,  combining  a  keen 
eye  to  detect  faults  with  a  competence 
to  set  them  straight — endowed,  in 
fact,  with  the  governing  faculties  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  Under  such  rule 
it  is  admittedly  possible  to  have  the 
house  beautiful  and  clean,  the  meals 
punctual,  the  cooking  good,  with  no 
more  expenditure  of  money  than  is 
necessitated    by    the    actual    cost    of 


things  ;  but,  if  that  household  be  nu- 
merous, luxurious  and  complicated  in 
its  wants,  what  energy,  what  talent  is 
expended  by  its  mistress,  and  what  a 
daily  strain  is  imposed  on  all  but  the 
most  serene  temperaments.  The  at- 
tempt to  drive  such  a  complicated  ma- 
chine in  the  background  of  a  life  which 
has,  or  should  have,  many  other  inter- 
ests, is  the  cause,  only  too  frequently, 
of  a  tragic  distraction  of  heart  and 
head. 

I  am  assuming  what  is,  I  believe, 
generally  the  case  in  England,  that  the 
supreme  control  and  direction  of  affairs 
of  the  household  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mistress  ;  the  function  of  the  master 
being  as  a  rule  confined  to  that  mas- 
sive and  adverse  criticism  of  results, 
known  in  domestic  life  as  grumbling. 

I  will  consider  first  the  household 
which  is  conducted  on  strictly  econom- 
ic, not  to  say,  commercial  principles. 
That  household  exists  by  getting  every- 
thing at  its  market  value,  t.^.,  the  best 
commodity  at  the  lowest  price  ;  all  the 
exertions  of  that  household  to  obtain 
its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  of  the 
strictest,  simplest,  and  most  rigidly 
economic  order.  The  ruling  intelli- 
gence must  take  real  pleasure  in  find- 
ing out  who  sells  the  best  and  cheapest 
coal,  when  and  how  to  buy  it,  and  the 
thriftiest  way  of  storing  it ;  she  must 
ferret  out  the  most  profitable  butcher, 
the  cheapest  and  most  succulent  car- 
cases of  Welsh  mutton,  and  the  fattest 
and  least    expensive    Irish    chickens. 
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She  must  take  an  intellectual  interest 
in  eggs,  and  Normandy  butter.  She 
must  learn  to  revel  in  filling  up  the 
store  room  from  the  **  Stores^'  at  the 
proper  periods,  so  as  never  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  and  expensive 
grocer.  She  must  take  a  deep  interest 
and  be  skilful  in  that  ingenious  strug- 
gle of  making  one  thing  do  for  another 
— dripping  for  lard,  lard  for.  butter, 
thickened  milk  for  cream  ;  her  eye 
must  watch  for  any  sign  or  symptom 
of  unnecessary  expenditure  :  the  roar- 
ing of  that  kitchen  fire  must  be  check- 
ed ;  superfluous  gas-jets  turned  down 
virith  words  of  fitting  rebuke  and  repri- 
mand. The  competent  mistress  must 
suppress  the  use  of  fire-lighters,  the 
banking  up  at  night  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  all  the  other  devices  that  use 
material  and  save  labor  (heinous  crimes 
in  any  economic  household)  :  she  must 
see  to  the  using  up  of  the  bits,  the  cor- 
rect condition  of  the  dust-heap,  while 
her  leisure  moments  must  be  devoted 
to  the  eternal  mysteries  of  dripping 
and  of  lard.  All  this  is  neither  sim- 
ple nor  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
when  this  economic,  or  what,  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  I  will  call  the  commer- 
cial plan,  of  housekeeping  comes  to  be 
applied  to  domestic  service  that  its  effi- 
ciency breaks  down.  You  cannot  man- 
age human  beings,  with  whom  you  live 
in  close  and  continuous  contact,  on 
principles  that  are  purely  commercial. 
Principles  satisfactory  in  the  treatment 
of  a  coal-merchant  or  a  butcher,  who 
have  their  lives  and  careers  quite  inde- 
pendent of  you  and  your  wants,  are 
not  satisfactory  when  applied  to  ser- 
vants living  in  the  house.  You  can 
be  vigilant  to  the  verge  of  suspicion 
with  your  tradespeople  ;  but  vigilance 
in  daily  life  with  people  with  whom 
you  are  in  hourly  contact  degenerates 
into  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  sus- 
picion and  distrust  are  not  a  good  basis 
for  human  intercourse.  But  if  you  are 
bent  on  keeping  a  good  and  luxurious 
house  on  a  small  income,  you  must  in- 
exorably pursue  this  commercial  and 
watchful  plan  with  servants,  and  this 
of  necessity  precludes  certain  niceties 
of  consideration  and  courtesy,  which 
are  essential  in  any  close  and  continu- 
ous human  intercourse,  even  though 
that  intercourse  be  one  between  em- 


ployed and  employer.  No,  on  the 
commercial  plan  you  cannot  afford  to 
regard  servants  as  individuals :  you 
must  treat  them  simply  from  the  busi- 
ness point  of  view  as  machines.  You 
must  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  ser- 
vant as  possible  :  you  cannot  afford  to 
offer  her  any  help  in  her  work  if  you 
think  she  can  get  through  it  without 
injuring  her  health,  or  impairing  her 
strength  to  the  detriment  of  your  ser- 
vice ;  or,  if  you  value  her  as  a  servant, 
such  discontent  with  her  place  as  will 
make  her  against  your  will  desire  to 
leave  it.  This  plan  has  its  advantages, 
in  that  its  principles  are  intelligible  ; 
but  it  needs  a  certain  obtuseness  of 
feeling  to  carry  it  through.  It  is  even 
respectable  when  part  of  the  plan  on 
which  an  hotel  or  a  lodging-house  is 
managed,  because  the  owners  of  these 
establishments  are  struggling  to  gain 
their  livelihood.  But  it  is  somewhat 
degrading  when  merely  devised  to 
make  the  most  of  a  small  income,  in 
order  that  the  surplus  obtained  may 
be  spent  on  personal  luxuries.  It  is 
actually  repulsive  when  the  owners  of 
such  households,  employing  servants 
at  wages,  out  of  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  save,  working 
them  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  seldom 
allowing  them  change  or  holiday,  are 
at  the  same  time  interested  in  so-called 
good  works,  active  in  charity  organiza- 
tions, or  concerned  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  aged  poor.  However,  this  is  a 
digression.  My  point  is,  that  this 
commercial  plan  of  housekeeping  can, 
in  able  and  energetic  hands,  produce 
excellent  material  results  with  com- 
paratively small  expenditure.  Its  one 
drawback,  from  the  purely  material 
point  of  view,  is — that  as  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  household  is  driven  en- 
tirely by  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
the  one  responsible  and  interested  per- 
son, it  contains  no  motive  to  make  it 
go  of  itself  ;  it  is  frequently  out  of  or- 
der, it  works  with  much  friction,  and 
is  unstable.  The  human  machinery 
may  frequently  break  down,  or  leave 
through  discontent ;  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  constant  change  of  persons  ; 
and  though,  if  the  valued  head  be 
there,  no  change  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  or  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial results  will  be  apparent,  yet,  in 
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theory,  one  may  consider  that  house- 
hold as  wanting  in  the  i)eace  and  per- 
manence  generally  considered  neces- 
sai^  to  the  ideal  of  the  home. 

Bat  there  is  another  plan,  which  I 
will  call  the  uncommercial  plan  ;  it 
considers  persons  more  than  things  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  comforts, 
the  luxaries,  the  well-being  of  the 
household.  The  stimulus  to  the  work 
of  this  household  is  not  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  the  one,  but  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  divided  among  all 
those  who  do  its  work.  The  stimulus 
to  work  is  entirely  moral.  This  the- 
ory assumes  that  the  desire  to  do  one's 
duty,  the  desire  to  please,  the  interest 
in  work  for  which  one  is  responsible, 
are  qualities  which  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  unhealthily  developed  or  the  ab- 
normally wicked)  are  encouraged  by 
trust,  confidence,  and  respect,  and  dis- 
couraged by  vigilance  and  suspicion. 

Well,  this  is  the  expensive  plan,  al- 
though I  think  conscious  and  deliber- 
ate cheating,  even  conscious  and  delib- 
erate extravagance,  are  rarer  than  in 
one's  bitterer  moments  one  would  al- 
low. It  is  no  fault  in  human  nature, 
it  is  human  natare  itself,  for  a  person 
to  look  after  his  own  interests  with 
more  energy  and  ingenuity  than  an- 
other person  can  for  him.  The  uncon- 
scious motive  to  save,  and  to  invent 
means  and  methods  of  saving,  the  in- 
centive to  exercise  skill  in  devising 
comforts  and  luxuries,  are  so  much 
stronger  where  one's  own  money  and 
enjoyment  are  at  stake.  People  may 
be  ever  so  conscientious,  but  tnat  con- 
scientioasness  will  not,  cannot,  give 
the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  energy  devel- 
oped by  people  acting  in  their  own  in- 
terest. 

For  instance  :  on  the  uncommercial 
plan  you  acquire  in  some  way  a  butcher, 
a  baker,  and  a  grocer.  You  either 
drift  into  them,  or  ^ou  exercise  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  choice  ;  and  you  trust 
your    baker,   your    butcher,   or   your 

Srocer,  till  they  prove  by  flagrant  un- 
erweight  and  overcharging  and  dubi- 
ous goods  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
that  trust.  The  vigilant  mistress,  act- 
ing in  her  own  interests  of  economy, 
would  detect  early  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  underweigh  and  overcharge  : 
the  responsible  cook,  whom  we  have 


no  reason  to  suppose  not  conscientious, 
will  not  be  so  quick  to  mark  any  slight 
failing  in  this  direction.  Meanwhile 
you  have  to  pay  for  that  failing,  and 
are  dealing  in  the  worst  of  markets. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  other  goods. 
When  you  give  up  personal  supervision 
(we  presuppose  you  are  competent :  it 
is  perhaps  out  of  place  to  remark  here 
that  few  are  competent  though  many 
are  fussy)  housekeeping  tends  to  be- 
come less  ingenious,  more  expensive. 
It  rans  on  broad,  smooth,  expensive 
lines  :  it  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  short 
of  deliberate  wastefulness  or  extrava- 
gance, its  outlay  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  material  value  of  its  results. 
I  have  taken  these  two  plans  in  their 
extremes  :  I  have  assumed  that  the 
vigilant  system  leaves  nothing  to  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  that  the  system 
of  individual  responsibility  is  never 
quickened  by  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  head.  British  Housekeeping, 
however,  like  the  British  Constitution, 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise 
of  these  two  systems  :  but  it  is  neither 
glorious  nor  successful,  and  its  history, 
though  perhaps  not  stained  with  blood, 
is  stained  with  tears.  For  it  is  a  clum- 
sily-made compromise.  To  work  it 
successfully  requires  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  tact  in  combining  two  to- 
tally different  principles  of  managing 
labor.  If  clumsily  combined,  one  neu- 
tralizes the  other.  If  you  trust  and 
suspect  on  alternate  days  the  stimulus 
to  work  and  the  moral  result  on  char- 
acter are  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
plan,  where  the  mistress  is  the  brain, 
the  energy,  the  controlling  force,  om- 
niscient, omnipotent,  and,  from  her 
own  point  of  view,  infallible,  domestic 
service  is  not  expected  to  be  of  a  very 
hi^h  order.  Good  hands  and  a  willing 
spirit  are  all  that  are  required.  Char- 
acter, brains,  and  judgment,  all  that 
fits  an  individual  for  responsibility,  are 
not  demanded  ;  indeed,  are  discour- 
aged. The  servants  under  this  system 
can  be  drawn  from  a  comparatively 
low  class,  and  the  mistress  thus  carries 
out  the  great  principle  of  her  system 
and  gets  them  cheap.  Now,  when  you 
get,  as  a  servant,  a  person  who  has 
been  taught  and  encouraged  to  be  a 
machine,  and  you  treat  them  as  a  re- 
sponsible being,  the  result  is  a  tragedy. 
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From  this  tragedy  the  youthful  house- 
keeper emerges  with  shattered  ideals 
and  suspicious  temper,  and  if  she  is 
not  a  person  of  much  discrimination 
in  character  (as  why  should  she  be  ?), 
and  if  her  next  venture  happen  to  be 
an  individual  capable  of  responsibility, 
she  first  ruins  the  temper,  and  then 
crushes  the  germs  of  high  character  in 
that  individual  by  a  hysterical  and  sus- 
picious vigilance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  uncommer- 
cial system,  the  system  which  puts  do- 
mestic service  on  a  high,  responsible, 
and  expensive  basis,  must,  as  time  goes 
on,  inevitably  swallow  up  the  commer- 
cial system.  Housekeeping  is  becom- 
ing so  complicated  ;  it  is  required  to 
produce  at  small  expenditure  so  many 
comforts,  conveniences,  luxuries,  that 
one  single  brain  and  will  can  no  longer 
manage  it,  unless  they  be  of  most  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  energy.  And  if 
this  ideal  of  housekeeping  oe  still  per- 
sisted in,  it  will  result  in  that  dismal, 
squalid  struggle  which  ruins  the  tem- 
per and  distracts  the  energy  of  many 
an  anxious  willing  housekeeper  desirous 
to  have  things  nice  and  economical, 
but  who  has  no  business  capacities,  no 
power  of  managing  people  or  encour- 
aging them  to  work. 

Unfortunately  in  proportion  as  the 
standards  of  housekeeping  in  beauty, 
comfort,  and  luxury  get  higher  and 
more  complicated,  women  do  not  get 
practically  wiser  and  more  competent  ; 
and  they  naturally  resent  spending 
most  of  their  time  and  dissipating  all 
their  intellect  in  the  struggle.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  a  poor  ignorant 
man  who  marries  expecting  comfort, 
perhaps  luxury,  certainly  peace  and 
economy  in  his  home  should  lament 
and  wonder  after  marriage  to  find  his 
wife  no  housekeeper,  and  an  appar- 
ently ample  income  producing  scanty 
results  or  hideous  failures.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  notice  and  even  deplore  this  fact ; 
but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  a 
grievance  of  it  any  more  than  she,  the 
wife,  should  expect  pity  and  sympathy 
because  her  husband  after  marriage  has 
not  developed  into  an  eminent  man  of 
business,  and  a  capable  leader  of  men. 

No,  the  old  ideal  of  the  mistress  and 
domestic  service  born  of  slavery  and 


feudalism  and  fostered  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit  is  passing  away.  The  virtu- 
ous woman  of  the  Proverbs,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  ideal,  even 
from  the  widest  allegorical  point  of 


view. 

"  8h%  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 
She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night. 
And  giyeth  meat  to  her  honsehold, 
And  a  portion  to  her  maidens." 

It  may  indeed  still  be  judicious  to 
bring  food  from  afar  ;  but  to  rise  while 
it  is  yet  night  to  feed  the  household 
seems  to  symbolize  what  we  should 
now  consider  as  unnecessary  and  tire- 
some. The  more  we  emerge  from  sla- 
very and  feudalism  and  its  necessary 
ideas  and  institutions,  the  more  our 
thought  and  practice,  even  in  spheres 
that  appear  most  private  and  remote, 
become  tinged  with  demqcratic  and 
socialistic  ideals,  the  clearer  become 
the  following  facts  : — 

(1)  That  an  individual  is  not,  and 
never  can  be  a  machine  ;  that  even  if 
he  is  by  circumstances  compelled  to 
spend  his  life  in  doing  worK  for  an- 
other, he  must  not  (for  his  own  and 
that  other's  advantage  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  done)  always  remain  in  a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  depen- 
dence, but  must  emerge  and  act  some- 
time as  a  responsible  individual,  dig- 
nified and  independent. 

(2)  That  if  in  a  household  you  pur- 
sue this  plan,  and  treat  your  servants 
as  responsible  independent  beings,  and 
with  all  the  tact  and  respect  that  this 
theory  of  them  demands  ;  if  you  aim 
at  making  them  identify  themselves 
with  the  honor,  credit,  and  welfare  of 
that  household,  you  must  let  them  be 
sharers  in  the  comforts,  the  conven- 
iences, and  even  the  luxuries  of  that 
household. 

I  think  we  should  not  emphasize  by 
inferior  bacon  or  tea  that  they  are  of 
an  inferior  class.  We  must  remember 
that  if  they  have  inferior  bacon  and 
tea  in  their  own  homes,  they  have  also 
their  liberty  ;  if  they  do  our  work  with 
a  zeal  and  energy  which  we  know  no 
money  can  repay,  if  they  identify 
themselves  with  our  interests  and  wel- 
fare, we  should  aim  at  giving  them 
that  leisure,  that  change,  that  enjoy- 
ment we  think  necessary  for  ourselves, 
and  that  independence  of  thought  and 
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action  necessary  to  the  development  of 
every  human  being. 

This  is  neither  ridiculous  nor  im- 
possible,  but  it  is  expensive.  In  fact, 
one  of  three  things  must  happen  to 
housekeeping  :  (1)  it  must  either  gut 
more  and  more  expensive  ;  (2)  or  it 
must  get  simpler ;  (3)  or  it  must  get 
co-operative. 

I  am  not  the  person,  nor  is  this  the 
place,  to  develop  a  practical  scheme  of 
co-operative  housekeeping.  I  should, 
however,  like  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
by  co-operative  housekeeping  there 
need  be  no  loss  of  privacy,  no  loss  of 
comfort,  but  there  would  be  an  enor- 
mous gain  in  economy.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  to  breakfast,  to  lunch, 
to  dine  together  in  public  as  in  More's 
Utopia— a  scheme  which  does  not  ap- 

Eear  ideal  in  our  modern  eyes, — each 
ouse  would  still  have  its  dining-room, 
its  kitchen  (probably  on  an  extremely 
limited  scale),  its  back  door,  its  front 
door,  its  back  stairs,  its  front  stairs, 
its  own  dust-heap. 

There  must  be  many  who,  as  they 
have  passed  through  any  well-to-do 
suburb  of  a  large  town,  or  looked  at 
the  smoking  chimneys,  heard  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  errand  boys,  the  fierce 
scolding  of  cooks,  have  reflected  with 
depression  that  within  each  of  those 
apparently  prosperous  little  villas  or 
correct-looking  houses  in  the  terraces, 
there  is  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  a  parlor- 
maid, a  mistress  more  or  less  incom- 
petent, a  master  more  or  less  exacting  ; 
ihat  daily  in  each,  if  money  is  scarce 
and  wants  many,  the  same  sordid  and 
often  impotent  struggle  goes  on — the 
vain  endeavor  to  make  the  cook  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  successful,  the  sink- 
ing of  heart  over  the  daily  expenditure 
or  the  weekly  books ;  pernaps  the 
struggle  to  make  steady  well-trained 
servants  out  of  cheerful  little  street- 
arabs,  or  the  wondering  why,  when 
you  put  together  in  very  close  contact 
mature  individuals  of  strikingly  diSer- 
ent  characters,  and  strikingly  different 
tempers,  the  quarrels  in  the  household 
should  be  so  incessant  and  severe.  To 
reflect  on  these  things  is  to  be  filled 
with  a  great  depression. 

It  is^  in  cooking  especially  that  it 
seems  £o  me  the  gain  in  co-operative 
housekeeping  would  be  most  obvious. 


Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  time-hon- 
ored remark,  **  I  don't  want  things 
elaborate  or  fine.  I  just  want  them 
good  and  simple,"  and  the  everlasting 
astonishment  that  the  cheap,  plain 
cook  is  not  able  to  accomplish  this? 
It  is  forgotten  that  simplicity,  whether 
in  manners,  appearance,  or  in  art,  of 
which  surely  cookery  is  a  department, 
is  the  last  and  crowning  gift  of  culture 
and  education.  Now,  if  each  collec- 
tion of  little  villas  or  each  terrace  had 
its  common  kitchen,  however  humble 
individually,  they  could  afford  collec- 
tively to  run  an  excellent  and  accom- 
plished cook,  perhaps  a  French  chef — 
a  great  artist,  or  at  least  a  person  of 
taste  and  judgment,  well-grounded  in 
his  art,  competent  to  supply  and  super- 
intend the  cooking  of  the  delicately 
simple  and  the  exquisitely  elaborate. 

Into  the  details  of  this  suggestion  I 
am  not  fitted  to  go  ;  it  requires  for  its 
establishment  a  certain  business  faculty 
and  much  ingenuity  ;  also  the  over- 
coming of  some  prejudices  ;  but  that 
the  home  would  gain  in  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  not  lose  in  the  essentials 
of  peace  and  privacy,  1  am  convinced. 
The  great  difficulty  would  be,  I  think, 
the  conveyance  of  the  dishes  so  that 
they  should  arrive  hot,  or  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  warming-up.  But  I  have 
more  belief  in  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  than  to  think,  that  if  it  seriously 
put  itself  to  consider  this,  it  would  fail 
to  accomplish  it. 

And  in  the  fruition  of  some  sich 
scheme  I  see  the  carrying-out  of  that 
purpose  of  Nature  who,  for  some  rea- 
son hitherto  inscrutable,  has  given  to 
man  the  superior  qualities  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  cookery,  and  left  to  wom- 
an— who  as  a  rule  has  in  cookery  most 
inferior  taste  and  judgment — the  func- 
tion of  superintending  cooking  and 
directing  the  cook.  But  Nature,  by 
endowing  man  with  these  qualities  of 
taste  and  judgment,  evidently  meant 
him  to  take  supreme  direction  ;  and 
when,  in  the  distant  future,  I  see  the 
bureau  of  that  co-operative  kitchen 
crowded  with  the  masters  of  those  vil- 
las or  of  those  terrace-houses  before 
the  day's  professional  work  begins, 
consulting,  advising,  suggesting,  and 
probably  complaining  to  the  head-cook, 
I  see  the  aims  and  purposes  of  Nature 
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falfilled  in  that  man  is  now  the  man- 
ager as  well  as  the  critic  of  the  cook. 
And  should  it  be  thought  that  a  wom- 
an in  losing  her  cook  and  her  kitchen, 
loses  one  of  the  jewels  in  her  crown  of 
womanhood,  it  must  be  remembered 
there  will  always  remain  some  compli- 
cated functions  of  warming-up  to  su- 
perintend, possibly  both  a  housemaid 
and  a  parlor-maid  and  certainly  a  boot- 
boy  on  whom  to  sharpen,  and  through 
whom  to  develop,  the  domestic  in- 
stincts. 

But  if  we  decline  to  be  co-operative 
and  cannot  afford  to  be  expensive,  we 
must  strive  to  simplify  our  wants.  If 
one  subtracts  the  things  that  custom 
obliges  people  to  have,  either  for  smart- 
ness sake  or  because  other  people  have 
them,  wants  are  immediately  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller,  and  simpler,  and 
less  complicated  scale.  But  as  human 
beings  have  to  be  excessively  original 
and  peculiar  to  a  vulgar  degree  if  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  or  to  possess  things 
like  other  people  (there  is  indeed  a 
certain  want  of  reserve  and  distinction 
in  not  being  like  other  people  up  to  a 
certain  point),  and  as  the  desire  to  be 
smart  and  the  desire  to  do  like  every- 
body else  are  exceedingly  firmly  rooted 
social  ideas,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
easily  relinquished,  it  does  not  seem 
practical  or  worth  while  to  consider 
what  would  happen  if  wants  were  sim- 
plified by  the  absence  of  these  motives. 

For  many  years  to  come  housekeep- 
ing will  probably  struggle  along  the 
present  lines  ;  only  if  it  become  co- 
operative or  extraordinarily  simplified, 
is  there  a  chance  of  its  becoming  less 
expensive. 

But  housekeeping,  even  on  the  old 
lines,  cannot  be  successful  and  com- 
fortable merely  by  being  expensive. 
No,  success  or  unsuccess  in  housekeep- 
ing-turns almost  entirely  on  the  suc- 
cess or  unsuccess  with  which  domestic 
service  is  managed  :  the  securing  of 
individuals  of  high  type  and  the  wise 
dealing  with  them.  This  may  seem 
to  involve  a  great  deal  ;  and  certainly, 
mutual  understanding,  when  the  fric- 
tion of  tempers  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  mistress  and  maid  heap  up  mis- 
under»tanding  on  misunderstanding,  is 
indeed  an  achievement. 


Perhaps  among  the  clouds  of  glory 
that  we  trail  behind  us  most  loosely 
and  unsuccessfully  in  our  passage 
through  the  world  is  that  instinct  of 
interest  in,  and  respect  for,  human 
beings  m  such,  independent  of  condi- 
tion and  circumstance.  We  are  bom 
with  open  minds,  and  accept  with 
gravity  and  respect  each  individual  we 
come  across.  In  the  nursery,  before 
we  have  begun  to  accept  the  views  of 
others,  we  feel  as  kindly  disposed  tow- 
ard a  footman  as  a  duke,  a  kitchen- 
maid  as  a  duchess  ;  and  perhaps  some 
of  us  can  remember  being  a  little  puz- 
zled and  hurt  at  the  amusement  or  in- 
difference with  which,  when  our  par- 
ents were  discussing  likes  or  dislikes 
as  to  puddings,  sweets,  or  other  intelli- 
gible subjects,  our  contributions  to  the 
discussion  as  to  the  favorite  pudding 
of  the  coachman  or  the  housemaid 
were  received. 

In  the  course  of  life  we  most  of  us 
certainly  tend  to  get  confused  and 
misty  as  to  the  real  value  of  things  and 
people,  and  we  allow  externals  to  de- 
cide for  us  too  much  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  the  individual.  By  all  means 
let  us  learn  to  respect  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, and  all  the  qualities  that  should 
be  represented  by  class  and  station, 
but  in  gaining  an  instinct  for  them  let 
us  not  lose  that  instinct  of  interest  in, 
and  respect  for,  the  human  individual 
as  such,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  tact, 
all  manners,  all  courtesy — the  only  sat- 
isfactory basis  for  human  intercourse, 
whether  of  friend,  lover,  husband,  re- 
lation, or  dependent,  and  for  the  loss 
of  which  no  amount  of  philanthropy, 
of  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  of  de- 
sire to  do  good,  can  atone.  And  in 
dealing  with  others  of  a  different  class, 
with  whom  one  lives  in  exceedingly 
close,  artificial,  and  uneasy  contact, 
one  must  remember  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  marks  one  class  as  inferior 
and  the  other  as  superior,  is  the  pos- 
session, not  of  the  superior  material 
advantages,  but  of  those  qualities  of 
which  superior  material  advantages 
allow  the  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  class 
whose  time  and  energy  is  not  absorbed 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  would  remember  that  to  it  be- 
longs the  exercise  of  the  larger  virtues. 
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magnanimity,  serenity,  forbearance, 
the  housekeeping  struggle  would  not 
generate  as  much  as  it  does  now  such 
petty  irritations,  such  sordid  tempers. 


such  inhuman  littlenesses,  and  such 
confusion  as  to  what  is*  important  and 
what  is  not. — National  Review. 
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Qarth  and  I  got  our  holiday  at  the 
same  time,  and,  shaking  off  us  the 
dust  of  Georgetown  and  civihzation, 
we  went  out  together  into  the  wilds. 
When  we  came  back  a^ain,  he  was  la- 
den with  spoils  for  his  cnerished  botan- 
ical and  zoological  collection,  and  I 
had  gained  some  experiences  that  were 
distinctly  new  to  me. 

One  of  those  experiences  ran  up  into 
an  adventure,  and  a  very  unpleasant 
adventure. 

The  scene  of  my  adventure  did  not 
belong  to  the  large,  little-explored  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  adventures 
are  to  be  had  for  the  picking-up — and 
gold  too,  if  the  very  earliest  as  well  as 
the  verv  latest  reports  of  British  Guiana 
are  to  be  relied  on.  Certainly  I  have 
a  story  to  tell  about  that  wonderful  in- 
terior, but  it  must  stand  by  till  an- 
other time. 

No,  the  extent  of  Garth's  holiday 
and  mine  did  not  admit  of  far  roam- 
ing. We  had  to  be  content  with  hir- 
ing a  large  bateau,  with  four  lusty  ne- 
groes to  paddle  it,  and  going  just  as 
far  up  the  Esseauibo  river  as  our  tether 
of  time  would  let  us.  That  was  not 
very  far,  for  we  spent  a  large  part  of 
our  allotted  time  in  exploring  every 
promising-looking  creek  tnat  we  passed, 
and  wherever  it  was  practicable  we  left 
the  bateau  and  dived  into  the  forest 
with  our  guns. 

One  evening,  at  sundown,  we  camped 
on  a  tiny  savannah  on  the  side  of  the 
very  prettiest  creek  we  had  yet  paddled 
up — a  creek  which  seemed  to  present, 
at  every  bend,  a  different  variety  of 
tropical  scenery  and  the  best  sample 
of  that  variety. 

We  hung  our  hammocks  up  in  a 
clump  of  graceful  bamboos,  lit  a  fire, 
and  presently  had  supper.  Garth,  who 
had  got  a  touch  of  fever  on  him,  de- 
clined supper,  dosed  himself  with  qui- 


nine, and  retired  to  his  hammock,  where 
he  lay  tossing  and  growling.  Garth *s 
noble  rage  for  collecting  the  carcases 
of  beasts,  birds  and  plants  was  tem- 
pered by  a  tendency  to  take  fever  when- 
ever it  was  there  to  be  taken. 

Around  the  dying  6re  the  negro 
boatmen  laughed  and  chatted  boister- 
ously among  themselves.  I,  having  no 
one  to  talk  to  and  nothing  to  do,  fol- 
lowed Garth's  example  and  got  into 
my  hammock.  Presently,  I  fell  fast 
asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  bright  tropical 
moon  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens. 
Under  its  rays,  the  little  savannah 
looked  exactly  like  an  English  park 
that  had  mysteriously  found  its  ivay 
into  the  midst  of  a  South  American 
forest.  I  felt  too  wide-awake  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

I  slipped  out  of  my  hammock  and 
strollea  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
the  trees  and  bushes  formed  a  towering 
seemingly  impenetrable  mass  of  foli- 
age, festooned  with  gay  bignonias  and 
flaming  orange  noranteas,  and  with  flow- 
ering orchids  of  all  kinds  that,  in  the 
daytime,  made  an  embroidery  of  glow- 
ing colors  on  the  background  of  living 
green.  The  moonlight  had  stolen  the 
glow  from  the  flowers  and  foliage,  it  is 
true,  and  they  now  looked  somewhat 
ansBmic  in  its  pale  rays.  But  they  had 
assumed,  as  an  offset,  an  air  of  deli- 
cate spirituality.  The  whole  scene 
with  its  subdued  white  light,  its  un- 
decided tints,  its  graces  of  dimly  re- 
vealed form,  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
in  real  fairyland  where  the  life  of  na- 
ture and  tne  fairies  is  attuned  to  a 
faint  minor  key. 

But  nothing  lasts  in  this  world. 
There  was  disillusion  in  the  loud  con- 
tinuous **  croak-croak"  of  the  burra- 
bararoos — there  are   no    tree-frogs   in 
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fairyland  ;  nor  does  the  sudden  howl 
of  a  monkey  jar  on  the  ear  there. 
Then  one  of  our  negroes  snored  Instily 
in  his  sleeping-place  somewhere  behind 
me^  and  my  aisillusionment  was  com- 
plete. 

I  looked  down  at  the  black-brown 
water  in  which  the  bateau  rested  mo- 
tionless. 

I  felt  tingling  with  life  and  energy 
and  unrest  It  suddenly  became  to  me 
an  all-important  thing  to  be  off  by 
myself  and  see  what  lay  behind  the 
next  bend  of  the  creek. 

In  another  minute  I  was  in  the 
bateau  and  paddling  contentedly  up 
stream.  Those  I  left  in  our  little 
camp  slept  steadily  on. 

The  next  bend  of  the  creek,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  a  good  many 
more  were  passed,  and  still  I  had  not 
sated  my  curiosity  as  to  what  lay  be- 
hind the  point  1  had  last  reached. 
Presently  the  creek  broadened  out  into 
a  small  lagoon.  On  one  side  of  the 
lagoon  was  a  low  stretch  of  ground 
covered  with  long  gleaming  grass, 
chiefly  razor  grass.  Tall,  graceful  Itah 
palms  were  dotted  over  this  ground, 
which  stunted  wallaba  trees  and  moco- 
mocos  and  pricklv  soweri  palms  suffi- 
ciently proclaimed^  to  be  swamp. 

I  was  lazily  skirting  the  swamp  when 
the  bateau  ran  on  a  nasty  snag,  and, 
after  vainly  exhausting  all  lesser  efforts 
to  get  it  off,  I  had  at  last  to  take  my 
weight  out  of  the  boat.  Standing 
above  my  knees  in  water  on  an  inse- 
cure footing  of  fibrous  roots,  I  tugged 
and  pushed  at  the  bateau  until,  finally, 
with  one  herculean  shove,  I  got  it  off 
the  snag. 

But  I  had  overdone  the  thing.  My 
herculean  shove  had  sent  the  bateau 
spinning  right  out  into  the  lagoon, 
and  I  was  floundering  on  my  face  in 
the  water,  hugging  the  snag  tightly 
with  both  arms.  I  scrambled  to  my 
feet  and  ruefully  realized  the  situation. 

I  could  see  that  the  bateau  had  al- 
ready got  into  deep  water,  and  was 
drifting  with  the  current  back  into 
the  creek.  I  could  not  go  after  it,  for, 
apart  from  the  question  of  alligators, 
my  evil  destiny  had  so  arranged  things 
that  I  had  never  learned  to  swim.  I 
breathed  a  fervent  wish  that  the  boat 
might  not  drift  past  our  camping  place 


unobserved,  and  then  I  had  to  turn 
my  attention  to  myself,  for  I  was  grad- 
ually sinking  deeper  in  the  water. 

I  lost  no  time  in  scrambling  on  to 
the  swamp.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
more  water  than  anything  else  went 
to  the  composition  of  this  swamp. 
There  was  no  stable  footing  anywhere 
except  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
I  tried  to  improve  my  position  by  climb- 
ing one  of  a  little  group  of  wallabas 
that  grew  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
There  I  found  a  surprisingly  comfort- 
able seat,  with  a  baclc  too — formed  by 
the  fork  of  two  queerly-twisted 
branches.  Mv  tree  and  its  neighbors 
evidently  lived  unhappily  on  this  spot, 
for  they  were  stunted  and  gnarled, 
and  had  a  melancholy  insufficiency  of 
foliage. 

My  surroundings,  like  my  situation, 
were  certainly  rather  depressing,  but 
I  can  hardly  say  I  felt  depressed.  My 
temperament  is  sanguine — to  an  irra- 
tional degree,  friends  tell  me— and  I 
didn't  doubt  that  things  would  turn 
out  as  I  wanted  them  to.  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  comfortable,  though  ill- 
grounded  conviction,  that  some  one 
would  be  opportunely  awake  in  our 
camp  as  the  bateau  was  drifting  past, 
would  secure  the  boat,  discover  my  ab- 
sence, and,  understanding  generally 
what  had  happened,  paddle  off  at  once 
to  my  rescue. 

Despite  my  dripping  garments,  I 
was  pleasantly  warm,  and,  though  I 
knew  that  fever  microbes  were  swarm- 
ing up  in  their  greedy  millions  from 
the  swamp,  it  gave  me  no  concern  ; 
fever  microbes  had  always  treated  me 
hitherto  as  a  privileged  person.  I  grew 
drowsy  and  ended  by  falling  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  loud  weird 
call  of  a  maam  from  the  bush  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lagoon.  I  sat  up 
and  remembered  where  I  was. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  my  rescuers. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  boat  had  drift- 
ed past  the  camp  unobserved  ? 

I  was  really  about  to  consider  the 
serious  bearings  of  this  question  when 
something  stirred  on  the  tree  nearest 
to  me.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what 
bird  this  something  was.  Then  I  had 
no  thoughts  for  anything  else. 

There,   facing   me,   with    its   body 
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loosely  coiled  round  the  neighboring 
wallaba,  was  a  huge  water-boa  or 
Comudi  snake. 

The  foliage  of  the  tree  was  too 
scanty  to  obscure  the  moonlight^  and 
1  instantly  recognized  what  the  crea- 
ture was,  lor,  only  a  few  days  before, 
both  Garth  and  I  had  had  an  unsuc- 
cessful shot  at  a  Comudi  sunning  itself 
on  a  log  on  the  river  bank. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Co- 
mudi snakes,  more  than  it  was  agree- 
able to  recollect  just  then. 

My  neighbor,  with  a  gentle  undula- 
tory  motion  of  his  head,  looked  at  me. 
I  looked  at  him.  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  he  must  have  derived  more 
pleasure  from  that  interchange  of  looks 
than  I  did.  A  cold  perspiration  broke 
out  upon  me. 

Here  at  least  was  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
things  would  turn  out  as  I  wished.  I 
could  not  fight,  nor  could  I  run  away 
on  that  swamp.  I  was  weaponless,  help- 
less/and  I  quite  understood  that  the  boa 
would  not  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  my  helplessness.  If  he  were  gorged 
with  food,  no  doubt  he  would  exercise 
a  passive  courtesy  and  leave  me  unmo- 
lested ;  but  he  was  very  evidently  not 
gorged  with  food.     He  looked  hungry. 

I  had  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
it  was  my  destiny  to  serve  him  for  a  late 
supper.  It  gave  me  a  very  queer  sen- 
sation to  look  at  his  rather  lean  girth 
and  think  that,  in  a  short  time,  I 
should  be  making  him  bulge  out  to  an 
unseemly  extent.  The  thought  was 
humiliating  too.  A  much  more  digni- 
fied ending  to  my  strong  young  life 
would  have  been  even  an  attack  of 
Yellow  Jack  and  a  grave  in  the  George- 
town cemetery. 

Following  this  thought  came  the 
sudden  remembrance  of  one  of  the 
many  tearful  little  regrets  which  my 
mother  had  expressed  when  I  was  leav- 
ing her  and  England  to  try  my  for- 
tunes in  Demerara.  It  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  '*  if  anything  should  happen" 
to  me  out  there,  she  would  be  denied 
the  sad  consolation  of  tending  my 
grave  and  weeping  over  it. 

The  idea  of  my  dear  mother  wishing 
to  shed  tears  and  ilowers  on  my  grave 
struck  me  as  exquisitely  funny,  m  view 
of  what  that  grave  was  going  to  be.     I 


could  not  fancy  an  Anaconda'  lending 
itself  easily  to  be  wept  over.  1  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  though  I 
was  certainly  far  from  feeling  mirthful. 

Thoughts  move  quickly,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  minute  had  elapsed 
between  my  first  sighting  the  serpent 
and  mj  burst  of  laughter.  I  had  never 
taken^myeyeHofllim  for  a  second, 
and  now,  when  I  let  out  my  mirthless 
cackle,  I  saw  that  he  suddenly  stopped 
the  gentle  movement  of  his  head  and 
shrank  back  a  little  as  if  daunted  by 
the  sound. 

A  wild  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the  situ- 
ation for  me.  Might  it  not  be  possi- 
ble b^  noisy  demonstrations  on  my  part 
to  frighten  him  away,  or  at  least  to 
deter  him  from  attacking  me  ?  With 
daylight — surely  with  daylight — help 
must  come.  If  not  from  Garth  and 
the  boatmen,  then  from  the  Indians. 
There  were  Indians  living  on  that 
creek,  I  knew,  and  at  daylight  some 
would  surely  be  about  in  their  canoes. 
If  I  could  only  keep  the  Comudi  at  bay 
till  then  ! 

Thereupon,  I  began  making  violent 
gestures  with  my  arms,  and  I  emitted 
a  series  of  blood-curdling  yells  which 
I  think  even  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  in  his 
home  in  the  Soudan,  could  scarcely 
have  bettered.  The  Comudi  did  not 
unwind  his  tail  and  fiee.  But  he  was 
evidently  impressed  by  those  demon- 
strations— strongly  impressed.  They' 
seemed  to  take  the  keen  edge  oflF  his 
appetite.  No  doubt  he  wanted  his 
supper  very  badly,  but,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  something  in  it  he  didn't  quite 
understand,  he  evidently  decided  to  in- 
spect it  a  little  longer  before  making 
his  assault. 

So  he  continued  to  inspect  me  with 
cold  glittering  eyes,  while  I  tried,  by 
converting  my  arms  into  windmills, 
every  now  and  then,  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  to  make  him  afraid 
of  attacking  me.  My  tactics  were  so 
far  successful,  but  the  Anaconda  was 
not  to  be  frightened  off  the  field.  He 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  my 
powers  were  limited  and  his  position 
secure.  With  some  of  his  great  black 
and  yellow  coils  embracing  tlie  tree, 
and  the  rest  reposing  gracefully  among 
the  branches,  he  looked  very  much  at 
home — as  I  dare  say  he  was. 
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How  slowly  the  time  passed  !  I  sap- 
pose  the  Gomudi,  having,  seemingijy 
no  pressing  engagement  elsewhere, 
didn't  find  it  very  tedious  waiting  till 
the  supper  he  had  in  view  should  cool 
down  enough  to  let  him  begin  upon  it^ 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  long,  tor- 
turing suspense  that  waiting  meant  to 
me.  Every  moment  1  was  expecting 
him  to  overcome  his  doubts  of  me  ana 
make  the  fatal  spring  ;  and  I  kept  an 
unwinking  watch  upon  him,  with  my 
nerves  strung  up  to  an  almost  unbear- 
able degree  of  tension.  Then,  as  time 
went  on,  the  violence  of  my  demon- 
strations to  keep  the  Comudi  in  awe 
began  to  exhaust  me  physically.  I 
grew  hopeless  of  escaping  those  cruel 
jaws,  though  I  was  doggedly  deter- 
mined to  show  fight  to  the  end. 

My  thoughts  would  conjure  up  all 
the  horrible  details  of  that  end,  and 
dwell  on  them  with  an  odd  fascina- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  my  vigilance 
must  relax,  and  then  the  watchful  ser- 

Eent  would  seize  his  opportunity  and 
urtle  himself  through  the  air  upon 
me.  I  would  feel  his  sharp  teeth  pierc- 
ing my  flesh.  Then  I  would  know  my- 
self involved  in  the  cold,  scaly  coils  of 
his  body,  and  feel  them  pressing  tighter 
and  tighter  till  my  ribs  cracked  and 
suffocation  began.  And  then —well,  I 
hoped  I  should  be  dead  before  he  com- 
menced swallowing  me.  It  seems 
rather  absurd  that,  at  that  moment, 
I  should  have  felt  a  sort  of  finnicking 
disgust  at  the  idea  of  being  passed 
through  the  process  of  deglutition,  but 
I  did. 

The  dreadful  hours  passed  somehow, 
and  morning  found  me — a  ghastly- 
looking  object  1  make  no  doubt — still 
perched  on  the  wallaba,  desperately 
watching  my  neighbor  on  the  other 
tree.  My  body  ached  with  fatigue, 
the  wild  motions  I  still  made  with  my 
arms,  from  time  to  time,  were  purely 
mechanical,  my  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.  I  seemed  to  be  al- 
most  past  thinking  or  feeling  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  Comudi  began, 
by  his  restlessness,  to  plainly  express 
his  indignation  at  having  his  supper 
merged  in  his  breakfast  in  this  fash- 
ion. 1  had  seen  that,  latterly,  my  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  him  were  losing 
Nbw  Sbbhs.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


their  effect,  and  I  knew  that  the  end 
was  at  hand.  I  did  not  seem  to  care. 
Yet,  all  the  same,  I  got  out  my  pock- 
et-knife and  opened  it  I  think  I 
meant  to  try  to  do  something  with  it, 
if  the  Comudi  wasn't  too  quick  for  me. 

I  waited,  making  no  further  attempt 
to  delay  the  Comudi 's  fatal  spring. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  waited  long  be- 
fore it  came  ;  but  perhaps  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

There  was  a  slight  noise,  and  I  had 
a  blurred  vision  of  something  darting 
toward  me. 

Instinctively,  I  leaned  forward. and 
threw  out  the  hand  which  held  the 
knife.  At  the  same  inistant,  I  felt 
myself  encircled  by  the  huge  body  of 
the  Anaconda. 

The  touch  of  the  reptile  seemed  to 
galvanize  me  into  fresh  life  ;  I  looked 
and  saw  what  I  had  escaped  by  my 
sudden,  unthinking  change  of  posi- 
tion. The  boa's  powerful  jaws  were 
nearly  closed  in  the  wood  of  the  walla- 
ba, exactly  at  the  spot  where  my  head 
had  been  resting  the  instant  before. 

I  rememberea  that  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  teeth  of  boas  makes  it 
dit)icult  for  them  to  let  go  what  they 
have  once  seized  with  their  mouths, 
and  I  simultaneously  divined  my  ad- 
vantage. Bringing  my  free  right  hand 
with  the  knife  into  play,  I  struck  re- 

Seatedly  at  the  Comudi's  massive  coils, 
evoutly  trusting  to  reach  some  vital 
part. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  fork  of  two 
branches  which  were  both  included  in 
the  Comudi's  embrace;  and,  as  the 
pressure  of  his  powerful  muscles  were 
first  expended  on  those,  I  had  not  felt 
it  as  yet.  But  now  I  heard  the  slighter 
branch  crack,  and,  immediately  after- 
ward, I  felt  the  terrible  convolutions 
tightening  round  me. 

I  was  sure  all  was  over,  but,  actu- 
ated by  a  blind  instinct  of  revenge 
rather  than  by  a  hope  of  setting  my- 
self free,  I  again  and  a^ain  drove  niy 
knife  up  to  the  handle  into  the  encir- 
cling folds.  The  last  time  it  broke, 
but  It  had  done  its  work. 

The  Comudi's  great  coils,  with  blood 
spurting  out  of  some  of  them,  spas- 
modically unwound  themselves  and  fell 
limply  down.  But,  as  his  teeth  were 
still  buried  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  a 
17 
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big  length  of  him  remained  hanging 
plumb  with  the  wallaba,  while  the 
rest — a  good  twenty  feet — trailed  on 
the  ground.  A  i^iolent  tremor  ran 
through  him  from  head  to  tail,  and 
then  he  hung  motionless.  He  was 
dead. 

If  I  had  been  a  woman,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  fainted  then.  As  it  was 
I  sat  quite  still,  staring  stupidly  at  the 
dead  Comudi.  Now  and  then  I  put 
out  my  hand  timidly,  like  a  child,  and 
touched  the  still  flexible  carcase. 

After  a  time  I  heard  the  sound  of 
paddles.  I  looked  round  slowly,  and 
there  was  an  Indian  in  a  large  wood- 
skin,  paddling  down  the  stream.  I 
hailed  him  with  a  lather  feeble 
croak. 

He  paddled  quickly  toward  me, 
stared  blankly  at  me  and  the  pendant, 
blood-stained  Comudi,  and  said, 
'*  Huh  !"  He  did  not  seem  to  quite 
take  in  the  situation. 

He  could  not  speak  English  and  I 
could  not  speak  Macusi.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  is  universal,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  both  I  and  the  Comudi 
were  stowed  away  somehow  in  the 
woodskin  beside  the  Indian.  The  ser- 
pent's huge  carcase  made  it  rather  a 
tight  fit,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  leave 
him  to  the  king  vultures — I  wanted  to 
have  at  least  something  to  show  for 
what  I  had  suffered. 

On  our  way  down  to  the  camp  we 
came  upon  the  errant  bateau  with  its 
nose  gently  run  into  the  soft  oozy  bank. 
Apparently,  it  had  drifted  only  a  short 
distance  before  sticking. 

We  transhipped  ourselves  into  the 
bateau  and  took  the  woodskin,  with 
the  boa,  in  tow. 

As  we  approached  the  camp  I  saw 
Garth  walking  about  in  a  very  forcible 
style,  and  I  knew,  by  the  token,  that 
he  was  angry.  I  could  conceive  that 
it  might  be  with  me  he  was  angry.  It 
was. 

'*  When  next  the  whim  takes  you  to 
go  off  in  the  bateau  by  yourself,  Ken- 
yon,"  he  shouted  out  angrily,  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  **  you  will 
please  have  the  courtesy  to  manage  it 
00  as  not  to  upset  all  our  arrangements. 
We  were,  as  you  know,  to  break  up 


camp  and  start  away  at  dawn,  and 
now — " 

Then  his  tone  suddenly  changed  as 
the  bateau  and  the  woodskin  touched 
the  landing-place. 

**  By  Jove,  my  dear  fellow,  where 
did  you  get  hold  of  that  Comudi  ?  It's 
the  biggest  I've  ever  set  eyes  on  !  It 
can't  be  less  than  thirty  feet  long  ! 
M^  dear  Kenyon,  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you  1" 

"  lou  wouldn't  if  jou  knew,"  I  said 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  that  was  in 
truth  a  little  hysterical. 

Then  I  took  a  good  grip  of  his 
friendly  shoulder. 

'*  Garth,  old  chap,  is  it  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  years  since  I  last  saw  that 
sunburnt  old  phiz  of  yours?" 

Garth  ran  his  shortsighted  eyes  in- 
quiringly over  my  dirty,  blood-stained 
garments.  Then  he  looked  anxiously 
at  the  Comudi. 

**  It's  a  pity  you've  hacked  him  so," 
he  said  regretfully.  ''  It  rather  spoils 
the  skin  for  preserving." 

'*  I  wasn't  thinking  of  your  con- 
founded old  museum  when  I  was  kill- 
ing him,"  I  said  laughing.  '*  But  I'll 
make  you  a  present  of  him  now,  if  you 
think  his  skin  worth  having." 

'*  Worth  having  !  Ken j on,  you  are 
a  downright  good  fellow,"  cried  Garih 
joyfully.  He  made  a  rush  to  get  the 
Comudi  out  of  the  woodskin,  but  half- 
way there  he  bethought  himself  and 
stopped  to  ask,  with  polite  concern,  if 
I  had  had  hard  work  in  killing  the  boa. 

^*  Oh,  the  killing  of  him  was  the 
only  part  of  the  business  I  really  al- 
most enjoyed.  But  what  went  before  ! 
— Garth,  old  fellow,  I  have  a  story  to 
tell." 

And,  after  I  had  had  a  good  stiff 
nobbier  of  brandy-and-water,  I  told  my 
story.  I  think  I  told  it  rather  well 
then,  for  Garth  was  moved  to  strong 
sympathy  and  interest. 

He  was  really  much  concerned  that 
I  should  have  had  such  a  terrible  and 
well-nigh  fatal  experience,  but,  all  the 
same,  whenever  his  eye  lighted  upon 
the  latest  and  finest  addition  to  his 
darling  collection,  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  not  regret  mj  encounter  with 
the  Comudi. — Temple  Bar, 
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It  was  in  the  conntry,  at  the  last 
Quarter  Sessions,  a  ^ase  of  theft. 
James  Bailey,  in  the  employ  of  Sam- 
uel Nichols,  a  fishmonger,  was  charged 
with  stealing  certain  trusses  of  hay  and 
bushels  of  corn.  The  jury  had  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict. 

'*  Of  course,'^  observed  the  foreman, 
who  had  seated  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  *'  we've  only  come  out  here 
as  a  matter  of  form.  There's  no  doubt 
that  the  young  scamp  did  it." 

VVilliam  Baker,  leaning  toward  him, 
shading  his  hand  with  his  mouth, 
whispered,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  addressing  him  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, •'  I  say  guilty  !" 

Some  of  the  jurymen  were  standing 
about  the  room  talking  to  one  another 
audibly  on  subjects  which  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  case  they 
were  supposed  to  be  considering. 

"  What  J  want,"  said  Slater,  the 
butcher  of  Offley,  to  old  George  Parkes 
of  Wormald's  Farm,  **  is  a  calf— a  nice 
one — just  about  prime." 

With  his  heavy  hand  old  Parkes 
nursed  his  stubbly  chin. 

•*  Ah  !"  he  reflected.  **  I  haven't 
got  nothing,  not  just  now,  I  haven't. 
Slight  have  in  about  a  month." 

Slater  shook  his  head.  *'  Must  have 
it  Friday." 

**  Ah  !"  Mr.  Parkes  paused.  *'  I 
haven't  got  nothing."  Paused  again. 
*'  I  might  have,  though." 

A.  B.  Timmins,  secretary  of  the  lo- 
cal branch  of  the  Primrose  League, 
was  calling  across  the  room  to  Mr.  liis- 
gard,  a  well-known  amateur  vocalist, 
with  a  view  of  retaining  his  services  for 
an  approaching  **  smoker."  The  fore- 
man looked  about  him.  lie  raised  his 
voice,  rapped  on  the  table. 

'*  Gentlemen,  please  —  business  !" 
Somebody  laughea,  as  if  the  foreman 
had  been  guilty  of  a  joke — so  he  im- 
proved on  it.  **  Business  first,  pleasure 
afterward."  The  laugher  held  his 
peace — the  joke  fell  flat.  The  jury 
seated  themselves — not  with  any  air  of 
over-anxious  haste.  The  foreman  con- 
tinued— he  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing auctioneers  in  that  division  of 
the  county— and  now  spoke  with  that 


half  persuasive,  half  authoritative  man- 
ner with  which  many  of  them  were 
familiar  in  the  rostrum.  *'  We  must 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  court 
is  waiting.  So,  with  your  permission, 
we  will  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  pris- 
oner is  guilty  will  please  hold  up  their 
hands."  Seven  hands  went  up. 
**  Those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion." One  hand  was  raised-^ acob 
Longsett's.  Mr.  Grice,  the  foreman, 
eyed  the  three  gentlemen  who  had 
made  no  sign  on  either  occasion.  He 
addressed  himself  to  one  of  them. 
'*  Well,  Mr.  Tyler,  which  is  it  to  be?" 

**  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Grice,"  said  Mr. 
Tyler,  **  that  I've  had  a  bad  earache — 
it  was  the  draught  which  must  have 
given  it  me.  I  think  I  didn't  quite 
catch  all  that  was  being  said  now  and 
again  ;  but  Tm  willing  to  say  what  the 
other  gentlemen  do  !" 

**  You  mean  that  you'll  vote  with 
the  majority  ?" 

'*  That's  just  what  I  do  mean,  Mr. 
Grice." 

**  I  ain't  going  to  say  nothing,"  de- 
clared George  Parkes,  who  had  also  re- 
frained from  expressing  an  opinion. 
'*  I  don't  know  no  good  about  young 
Bailey,  nor  yet  about  Sam  Nichols 
neither.  Sam  Nichols,  he's  owed  me 
nigh  on  four  pound  these  three  years 
and  more." 

"  I  don't  think,"  observed  the  fore- 
man, '*  that  we  ought  to  allow  personal 
considerations  to  enter  into  the  case. 
It's  our  duty  to  speak  to  the  evidence, 
and  to  that  only." 

**  I  don't  care  nothing  about  no  evi- 
dence. The  one's  as  big  a  thief  as 
t'other." 

Old  George  clenched  his  toothless 
jaws  and  blinked. 

**  What'U  he  get  if  we  bring  him  in 
guilty?"  asked  Mr.  Plummer,  the 
third  abstainer. 

The  foreman  shook  his  head.  '^  That 
oughtn't  to  influence  our  decision. 

Mr.  Plummer  differed,  and  said  so. 

'*  It'll  influence  mine.  James  Bailey 
is  not  yet  eighteen.  To  send  him  to 
prison  will  do  him  more  harm  than 
good.     If  his  case  is  to  come  under  the 
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First  Offenders   Act,   we  shall  know 
where  we  are." 

'*  We  might  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  that  effect/'  saggested  Captain 
Radd. 
*'  Excuse  me/'  interposed  Mr.  Moss, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  could  agree  t^  our 
doing  that.  I'm  afraid  that  Master 
Bailey  deserves  some  punishment. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done 
this  sort  of  thing.  He  was  dismissed 
from  his  last  two  places  for  dishon- 

%.  .h.  „„„^  .h.,k  hi.  ^. 

''That  didn't  come  out  in  the  evi- 
dence.  Yon  know,  gentlemen,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  dismiss  from  our 
minds  any  knowledge  of  the  parties 
which  we  may  haye  outside  the  case, 
Aud  contine  our  attention  to  the  sworn 
testimony/' 

Mr.  Moss  smiled,  declining  to  be 
pooh-poohed. 

"  That's  all  very  well  in  theory,  Mr. 
Orice,  but  in  practice  it  won't  do. 
Nichols,  with  his  6sh-cart,  has  done  a 
daily  round  in  this  country  of  some 
twenty  miles  or  so  for  the  last  twelve 
•or  fourteen  years.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
A  person  in  this  room  who  has  not  some 
knowledge  of  him.  As  for  Bailey,  his 
mother  uves  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  my  house.;  I  have  known  him  ever 
«ince  he  was  born.  I  am  acquainted, 
too,  with  his  last  two  employers,  and 
with  the  oiroumstances  under  which 
he  left  them." 

•'  I  know  nothing  of  either  of  the 
parties,"  said  Captain  Rudd. 

*'  You  are  a  newcomer.  I  doubt,  as 
I  say,  if  any  other  .person  present  can 
say  the  same.'^ 

If  any  other  person  could,  he  didn't. 
There  was  a  pause — broken  by  the 
foreman. 

'*  Let  us  understand  our  position. 
Eight  of  us  say  guilty— Mr.  Tyler  goes 
with  the  majority  ;  two  of  us  have  not 
yet  made  up  our  minds ;  and  Mr. 
Longsett  is  the  only  one  who  says  not 
guilty.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Longsett, 
on  what  grounds  you  favor  an  acquit- 
tal.?»" 

**  You've  no  right  to  ask  me  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  This  is  not  the 
first  jury  I've  served  on.  Although 
you're  foreman,  you're  only  like  the 
rest  of  us.     What  you've  got  to  do  is 


to  ask  me  if  I  say  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
I  say  not  guilty. 

**  I  believe,  Mr.  Longsett,"  insinu- 
ated Mr.  Moss,  *'  that  Bailey  is  a  rela- 
tion of  yours?"* 

'*  That's  no  business  of  yours." 

'*  Then  are  we  to  understand,  Mr. 
Longsett"— the  foreman  spoke  with 
almost  ominous  suavity — '*  that  you 
have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  you 
are  impervious  to  argument  ?" 

*'  I  say  not  guilty." 

^*  Even  though  it  may  be  demon- 
strated, beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  ?" 

'*  It's  no  good  taking  to  me,  Mr. 
Grice.     I  say  not  guilty. 

The  foreman,  stretching  out  his 
hands  in  front  of  him,  looked  round 
the  table  with  an  air  which  was  elo- 
quent with  deprecation.  Old  Parkes 
banged  his  fist  upon  the  board. 

*'  And  I  say  guilty,  and  I  hope  they'll 
give  him  seven  years — the  thieving 
varmint  1" 

'*  Arrived  at  a  state  of  sudden  con- 
yiction  —eh,  George  ?" 

This  was  Mr.  Timmins,  who  was 
middle-aged  and  jaunty. 

**  Some  people  are  easily  convinced," 
growled  Mr.  Longsett. 

**  You're  not  one  of  that  sort,  are 
you,  Jacob  ?" 

This  again  was  Mr.  Timmins. 

**  You  won't  convince  me/' 

Nor,  judging  from  the  expression  of 
Jacob's  visage,  did  there  seem  to  be 
much  probability  of  their  being  able 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
was  another  interval  of  silence — broken, 
this  time,  by  Captain  Rudd. 

*'  Then  because  this  gentleman 
chooses  to  differ  from  us,  without  con- 
descending to  give  us  his  reason  for 
so  doing,  are  we  to  stultify  ourselves, 
and  is  justice  to  be  baulked  ?  Is  that 
the  situation,  Mr.  Foreman?" 

*•  Excuse  me.  Captain  Rudd,  but 
Mr.  Longsett  is  not  alone.  I  also  say 
not  guilty.  The  observation  of  Mr. 
Parkes,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
prisoner  will  get  seven  years,  shows  to 
me  that  a  spirit  of  malignancy  is  in 
the  air,  and  to  that  spirit  I  am  unable 
to  subscribe." 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Plummer.  The 
others  looked  at  him.  The  foreman 
spoke. 
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**  Pardon  me,  Hr.  Plnmmer,  bufc 
why  do  you  say  not  guilty  ?'* 

*'  Because  I  decline  to  be  a  partici- 
pator in  the  condemnation  of  this  mere 
youth  to  a  ruthless  term  of  penal  ser- 
vitude." 

*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  he  won't  get  pen- 
al servitude — Mr.  Parkes  was  only 
joking.  He'll  get,  at  the  outside, 
three  months." 

**  That  would  be  too  much.  It 
would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  one 
of  his  years — my  views  on  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency  I  have  never 
disguised — that  he  should  be  requested 
to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon." 

''  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  the  magis- 
trates leave  us  a  free  hand  to  do  our 
duty,  why  can't  we  leave  them  a  free 
hand  to  do  theirs  ?  The  issue  we  have 
to  decide  upon  is  a  very  simple  one  ; 
the  responsibility  of  acting  on  that  de- 
cision will  be  theirs." 

Mr.  Plummer  settled  his  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  and  was  silent.  Captain 
Budd  addressed  him. 

•'I  suppose  vou  will  not  deny,  sir, 
that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  the 
prisoner's  guilt  ?" 

**  There  are  degrees  in  guilt." 

**  Possibly — but  you  admit  that  there 
is  guilt,  even  though  it  may  only  be  in 
the  positive  degree  ?" 

Again  Mr.  Plummer  was  still.  Mr. 
Slater  called  to  Mr.  Longsett  across 
the  table — 

"  You're  a  sportsman,  Jacob,  and 
I'm  a  sportsman.  I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do.  I'll  toss  you,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
I  can't  stop  mossing  about  here  all  day 
— I've  got  my  beasi-s  to  dress." 
.  Mr.  Longsett  was  obviously  tempt- 
ed ;  the  offer  appealed  to  the  most  sus- 
ceptible part  of  him.  Still,  he  shook 
his  head. 

**  No,"  he  grunted,  as  if  the  neces- 
sity of  announcing  such  a  refusal  pain- 
ed him.     *' I  shan't." 

Mr.  Plummer  was  scandalized. 

**  Such  a  proposal  is  disgraceful — it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  made. 
Making  of  jastice  a  mockery  !" 

Mr.  Slater  declined  to  be  snubbed—- 
at  least  by  Mr.  Plummer. 

'*  Seems  to  me  as  if  jou  don't  quite 
know  where  you  are.  First  you  want 
to  preach  to  the  magistrates,  then  you 


want  to  preach  to  the  jury  :  perhaps 
you  think  you're  at  the  corner  of  High 
Street  ?" 

There  were  those  who  smiled.  The 
reference  was  to  Mr.  Plummer 's  fond- 
ness for  open-air  expositions  of  *'  the 
Word."  Mr.  Grice  drummed  with  his. 
fingers  on  the  table. 

'*  Gome,  gentlemen,  come  1  we're 
wasting  time.  As  business  men,  we 
ought  to  know  its  value.  Now,  Mr. 
Longsett,  I've  too  much  faith  in  your 
integrity  not  to  know  that  you're  open 
to  conviction.  Tell  us,  where  do  you 
think  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  ?"  Mr.  Long- 
sett did  not  justify  the  foreman's  faith 
by  answering.  **  Be  frank,  on  what 
point  are  you  not  satisfied  P" 

After  more  than  momentary  hesita- 
tion Mr.  Longsett  replied,  without, 
however,  raising  his  eyes. 

*'It's  no  use  talking  to  me,  Mr. 
Grice,  so  that's  all  about  it.  I  say  not 
guilty  !" 

Mr.  Moss  explained. 

'*  The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Foreman, 
Mr.  Longsett  is  a  relation  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  he  ought  not  to  have  been  on 
this  jury  at  all." 

This  time  Mr.  Longsett  did  raise  his 
eyes — and  his  voice,  too. 

^'  I've  as  much  right  to  be  on  the 
jury  as  you  have — perhaps  more.  Who 
do  you  think  you  are  ?  I  pay  my  way 
— and  I  pay  my  servants,  too  !  They 
don't  have  to  county-court  me  before 
they  can  get  their  wages.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  on  a  jury  when  they 
were  county- courting  you.  So  it  isn't 
the  first  jury  I've  been  on,  you  see." 

Mr.  Moss  did  not  seem  pleased. 
The  allusion  was  to  a  difference  which 
that  gentleman  had  had  with  one  of 
his  servants,  and  which  had  been  set- 
tled in  the  county  court.  Again  the 
foreman  drummed  upon  the  board. 

"  Order,  gentlemen,  order  !" 

Mr.  Timmins  turned  to  Mr.  Hisgard. 
He  winked. 

^' Have  a  game  at  crib,  Bob?  I 
knew  Jacob  would  be  here,  so  I  came 
provided  !" 

He  produced  a  cribbage-board.  Once 
more  the  foreman  interposed. 

''Keep  to  the  business  we  have  in 
hand,  please,  gentlemen." 

**  Oh,  they  can  have  their  game — I 
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don't  mind.  Perhaps  I  came  as  well 
provided  as  any  one  else." 

As  he  replied  Jacob  took  from  his 
pocket  a  brown  paper  parcel  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.  Tom  Elliott,  who 
was  sitting  by  him,  instantly  snatching 
it,  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Ilisgard. 

"  Hare  a  sandwich,  Mr.  Hisgard  ?" 

*'  No,  thank  you.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Timmins  will  ? 

He  passed  the  packet  to  Mr.  Tim- 
mins. That  gentleman  made  a  feint 
of  opening  it.  Mr.  Longsett,  rising 
from  his  chair,  reached  for  his  property 
across  the  table. 

"  None  of  that ;  give  it  back  to  me." 
Mr.  Timmins  tossed  the  packet  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

'*  Now,  Timmins,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  wipe  yon 
across  the  head  ?*' 

Mr.  Timmins  addressed  Mr.  Grice. 
**  Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  won't  you  offer 
the  jury  a  sandwich  each  ?  It  is  about 
our  dinner-time  !" 

Mr.  Grice  eyed  the  packet  in  front 
of  him  as  if  ne  were  more  than  half 
disposed  to  act  on  the  suggestion. 

**I  really  don't  think,  Mr.  Long- 
sett,  that  you  ought  to  eat  sandwiches 
out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  contradiction." 

**  Never  mind  what  you  think — you 
give  me  back  my  property  or  I'll  give 
the  whole  lot  of  you  in  custody."     The 

Sarcel  was  restored  to  him.  He  bran- 
ished  it  aloft.  **  There  you  are,  you 
see  I  A  lot  of  grown  men  go  and  sleal 
another  man's  property,  and  you  treat 
it  as  a  joke.  A  mere  lad  goes  and 
looks  at  a  truss  of  mouldy  hay,  and 
you  want  to  ruin  him  for  life.  And 
you  call  that  justice  !  You  ain't  going 
to  get  me  to  take  a  hand  in  no  such 
justice,  so  1  tell  you  straight  !" 

"  It  went  a  little  farther  than 
'looks,'  didn't  it,  Mr.  Longsett? 
*  Looks '  won't  carry  even  mouldy  hay 
three  miles  across  country." 

"  And  *  looks '  won't  carry  my  prop- 
erty from  where  I'm  sitting  down  to 
where  you  are  I  If  Jim  Bailey's  a 
thief,  so's  Tom  Elliott — there's  no 
getting  over  that.  Why  ain't  we  sit- 
ting on  him  instead  of  on  that  there 
young  'un  ?" 

**  See  here,  Jacob."  Mr.  Timmins 
stretched  out  toward  him  his  open 
palm.     ''  Here's  a  sporting  offer  for 


you  :    if  you'll  bring  Jim   Bailey   in 
guilty,  I'll  bring  in  Tom  Elliott  !'' 

'*  I  won't  bring  in  neither ;  the 
one's  no  more  a  thief  than  the  other." 

*'  Nice  for  you,  Tom,  eb  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  don't  mind.  I  know  Jacob. 
It's  not  the  first  time  a  member  of 
your  family's  been  in  trouble,  is  it, 
Jacob  ?" 

**  By !  if  you  say  that  again  I'll 

knock  the  life  right  out  of  you  !" 

The  foreman  rapped  upon  the  table. 

**  Order,  gentlemen,  order  !  Keep 
to  the  business  in  hand,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Longsett  confronted  him,  tower- 
ing over  Elliott,  with  clenched  fists 
and  flashing  eyes. 

**  Keep  him  in  order,  then— don't 
keep  on  at  me  !  You  make  him  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  his  head,  or  I  will. 
He  glared  round  the  board  **  I  don't 
care  for  the  whole  damned  lot  of  you. 
I'm  as  good  as  any  one  of  you — per- 
haps better  !  I'm  here  to  do  my  duty 
according  to  my  conscience  and  con- 
viction, and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  and  I 
say  not  guilty,  ana  if  we  stop  here  till 
Christmas  you  won't  make  me  say  no 
different !" 

This  announcement  was  followed  by 
an  interval  of  silence  ;  then  Captain 
Hudd  attempted  to  voice  the  sense  of 
the  meeting. 

'*  In  that  case,  Mr.  Foreman,  we 
may  as  well  intimate  to  the  court  that 
we  are  unable  to  agree." 

**  What'll  be  tlie  consequence  of 
that?" 

**The  prisoner'll  have  to  stand  an- 
other trial,  when,  should  none  of  his 
relations  happen  to  be  upon  the  jury, 
there  will  be  no  hesitation  about  bring- 
ing in  a  verdict  of  guilty — in  which 
case  the  young  scamp  will  get  his 
deserts." 

Stretching  his  body  across  the  table, 
Jacob  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  the 
speaker's  face. 

'*  Look  here,  Captain  Rudd,  you 
may  be  a  captain,  but  you're  no  bloom- 
ing gentleman,  or  you  wouldn't  talk 
like  that.  Captain  or  no  captain,  the 
next  time  you  say  anything  about  Jim 
Bailey  being  a  relation  of  mine,  Fll 
crack  yon  in  the  mouth  !"  Straighten- 
ing himself,  Jacob  shook  his  fist  at  the 
eleven.  **  And  I  say  the  same  to  every 
one  of  you.    It's  no  affair  of  yours 
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what  Jim  Bailey  is  to  me— so  just  you 
mind  it." 

The  Captain  carled,  at  the  same 
time,  his  lip  and  his  mustache,  his 
bearing  conveying  the  scorn  which  he 
doubtless  felt. 

"  If  you  suppose,  sir,  that  I  shall 
allow  you  to  play  the  common  bully 
with  impunity,  you  are  mistaken.  You 
forget  yourself,  my  man  !*' 

*'  Oh,  no  I  I  don't  forget  myself — 
it's  you  who  forgot  yourself.  And  as 
for  playing  the  common  bully,  it's  you 
began  it.  You're  trying  to  bully  me 
when  you  taunt  me  with  Jim  Bailey 
being  my  relation  ;  you  think  if  you 
keep  it  on  long  enough  you'll  frighten 
me  into  acting  against  my  sense  of 
duty." 

The  foreman    intervened    sharply : 
**  Order  !      Mr.    Longsett,    your    Ian 
guage  is  improper  and   irregular  ;    if 
you  are  not  careful  I  shall  have  to  re- 
port* it  to  the  court." 

**  It's  no  more  improper  and  irregu- 
lar than  theirs  is.  We're  here  to  say 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  not  to  pry  into 
each  other's  private  affairs.  If  they 
don*t  make  no  personal  remarks,  I 
shan't." 

**  Listen  to  reason,  Mr.  Longsett. 
Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Plummer,  that 
YOU  will  acquiesce  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
if  we  prefer  a  recommendation  to  the 
court  that  the  case  shall  be  treated  un- 
der the  First  Offenders  Act?" 

**  You  are  at  liberty  to  so  under- 
stand, Mr.  Grice." 

**  And  you,  Mr.  Longsett?  If  we 
are  unable  to  agree  the  prisoner  will 
have  to  go  back  to  prison,  and,  on  his 
again  standing  his  trial,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  he  will  he  found 
guilty,  when  he  will  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive much  less  lenient  treatment  than 
now,  when  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  recommend  him  to  mercy." 

*'  We're  going  to  agree." 

**  That's  good  hearing.  You  agree 
to  a  verdict  of  guilty  coupled  witn  a 
recommendation  to  mercy? 

**  I  don't  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

**  Then  what  do  you  agree  to  ?" 

**  I  agree  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
— that's  what  I  agree  to." 

**  Then,  in  that  case,  we're  likely  to 
disagree.  You  can  hardly  expect 
eleven  men  to  go  against  the  weight  of 


evidence  for  the  sake  of  agreeing  with 
you." 

"  There's  no  hurry  that  I  knows  on. 
We'  11  wait  a  bit.  I  have  heard  of  juries 
being  locked  up  for  eight-and-forty 
hours.  I  dare  say  before  that  time 
some  of  you'll  have  changed  your 
minds.  Seems  to  me  that  there's  three 
or  four  already  that  can  change  their 
minds  as  easy  as  winking."  He  be- 
gan, with  a  certain  amount  of  ostenta- 
tion, to  untie  the  string  which  bound 
his  brown  paper  parcel.  **  I'm  get- 
ting peckish.  If  you  don't  mind,  Mr. 
Foreman,  we'll  talk  things  over  while 
I'm  eating." 

The  uniolding  of  the  paper  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  contained  a  comforta- 
ble number  of  succulent-looking  sand- 
wiches. The  eleven  eyed  them — and 
their  owner — sourly.  Carefully  tak- 
ing the  top  one  of  the  heap  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  Mr.  Longsett 
took  a  bite  at  it.  Seldom  has  the 
process  of  attacking  a  sandwich  had  a 
more  attentive  audience. 

'*  I  say,  Jacob,"  observed  Mr.  Tim- 
mins,  **  aren't  you  going  to  give  me 
one  ?" 

**  What,  give  you  the  food  from  be- 
tween my  own  lips  !  Not  if  I  know 
it.  We  may  be  here  till  this  time  to- 
morrow. I  ve  got  to  think  of  myself, 
Mr.  Timmins." 

**  I'm  not  going  to  stop  here  till  this 
time  to-morrow,  Jacob  Longsett !" 

As  he  spoke,  old  Parkes  banged  his 
fist  upon  the  table. 

**  All  right,  George  Parkes,  nobody 
asked  you  to,  so  far  as  I  know.  Seems 
to  me  you're  uncommon  keen  to  send 
the  lad  to  jail." 

**  I  don't  wish  the  lad  no  harm." 

**  Seems  to  me  as  how  you  do." 

**Isay  I  don't!" 

Mr.  Parkes  punctuated  each  of  his 
remarks  with  a  bang  upon  the  board. 

**  Then  why  don't  vou  do  what  you've 
sworn  to  do,  and  bring  him  in  not 
guilty  along  of  me  ?" 

**  I  don't  care  what  I  brings  him  in. 
It  don't  make  no  odds  to  me.  It  ain't 
none  of  my  affair.  I've  got  my  own 
business  to  'tend  to,  and  when  a  man's 
got  to  my  years  he  don't  care  to  med- 
dle in  no  one  else*s.  I'm  willing  to 
bring  him  in  not  guilty  along  of  you, 
Jacob  Longsett." 
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*'  That's  more  like  it.  If  there  was 
more  like  voa  and  me,  George  Parkes, 
we'd  soon  he  outside  of  this.*' 

Captain  Radd,  who  had  listened  to 
this  short  dialogue  without  evincing 
any  signs  of  approbation,  once  more 
endeavored  to  urge  the  foreman  to 
action. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Foreman, 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  you  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  our  disagree- 
ment to  the  court?" 

Mr.  Longsett  made  haste  to  differ. 

^^  Excuse  mo,  Mr.  Foreman,  but,  if 
Captain  Rudd  will  allow  me,  I  don't 
think  it  has.  We  haven't  been  here 
hardly  any  time.  There's  no  hurry, 
80  long  as  we're  doing  our  duty.  I 
dare  sav  we'll  all  agree  yet  before  we've 
finished.  All  we  want  is  a  little  pa- 
tience." 

'^  And  something  to  eat,"  said  Mr. 
Timmins. 

**  Then  do  you  mean  to  say,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Longsett,  as  he  com- 
menced upon  another  sandwich,  '^  that 
{ou'd  send  a  young  lad  to  jail,  and 
last  his  good  name  forever,  just  be- 
cause you're  hungry?" 

*'  Mav  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  re- 
mark?' The  inquiry  came  from  Mr. 
Tyler.  He  was  holding  his  handker- 
chief to  his  ear  ;  his  general  expression 
was  one  of  suffering.  '*  Considering 
how  little  of  the  evidence  I  really 
heard,  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  any  objection  to  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  And  I  may  add  that 
not  only  is  my  earache  driving  me 
nearly  mad,  but  my  health,  as  a  whole, 
as  some  of  you  know,  is  bad,  and  I  am 
easily  exhausted.  tiLad  I  supposed  that 
any  of  this  sort  of  thing  would  have 
taken  place,  I  should  have  procured  a 
medical  certificate  excusing  me.  I  ap- 
peal to  gentleman  to  arrive  as  rapidly 
as  possible  at  a  decision,  which  will 
enaole  me  to  obtain  measures  of  relief." 

*'  Hear,  hear  !"  Mr.  Longsett  rap- 
ped with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 

**  I'd  never  have  come,"  declared 
old  Parkes,  **  if  I'd  a  known   I  was 

Soing  to  be  kep'  all  day  without  my 
inner.     When  a  man  gets  to  my  years 
he  wants  his  victuals  regular.     I  didn't 
have  hardly  no  breakfast,  and  I  ain't 
had  nothing  since." 
'^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  cried  Slater  ; 


**  I  want  my  dinner,  and  I've  got  my 
business  to  attend  to — this  is  the  busi- 
est day  of  the  week  for  me.  So  far.  as 
I  can  see,  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence how  we  bring  it  in.  You  say  that 
if  you  bring  him  in  guilty  you're  going 
to  get  him  off  :  then  why  shouldn't 
you  bring  him  in  not  guilty  right 
away?  Ii  you  bring  him  in  guilty  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  he  ought  to 
be  punished — he  won't  care  nothing 
for  your  bringing  him  in  guilty  if  he 
isn't ;  while,  if  you  bring  him  in  nob 
guilty,  he'll  thank  his  stars  for  the 
narrow  squeak  he'll  think  he's  had, 
and  it'll  be  a  lesson  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives." 

"  There  is,"  allowed  Mr.  Plummer, 
'*  a  good  deal  in  what  Mr.  Slater  says." 

^*  There  is  one  thing  against  it," 
murmured  Mr.  Moss.  Ilis  voice  was 
rather  squeaky,  and,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  fact,  he  generally  produced  it  as 
softly  as  he  could. 

"  What's  that  ?" 

**  The  evidence.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  that  only." 

''  It  struck  me  that  the  evidence 
was  all  one-sided." 

**  Precisely — on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution. Since  the  case  was  practically 
undefended,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  prisoner  had  no  defence  to  offer." 

*^  But,  as  practical  men,'^  persisted 
Mr.  Plummer,  ^^  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what 
Mr.  Slater  says?  If  we  find  the  lad 
not  guiltv  we  shall  teach  him  a  lesson, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  placing 
on  his  character  an  ineffaceable  slur. 
We  might,  for  instance,  state  in  open 
court,  through  the  mouth  of  our  wor- 
thy foreman,  that  we  are  willing  to 
Sive  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the 
oubt." 

*'  But  there  is  no  doubt.  Let  us  do 
justice  though  the  heavens  fall.  Have 
you  yourself  any  doubt  that  James 
Bailey  stole  Samuel  Nichols's  corn  and 
hav  ?^' 

"  Ah,  dear  sir,  there  is  only  One 
who  can  say.  He  has  no  doubt.  We 
are  not  omniscient." 

*'  That  sort  of  talk  may  be  all  very 
well  in  a  pulpit,  Mr.  Plummer.  It  is 
out  of  place  in  a  court  of  law  when  we 
are  dealing  with  ascertained  facts." 
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Mr.  Plummer  raised  his  hands,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  if  he  was  sorry  for 
Mr.  Moss. 

'^  Let  as  show  mercy,  that  we  may 
\}e  shown  it,"  he  all  but  whispered. 

"In  other  words,"  struck  in  Cap- 
tain Kndd,  "  we  are  to  do  evil  in  order 
that  good  may  come — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  prostituting  truth." 

'^  I  am  afraid,  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, these  things  are  not  arguable. 
Some  of  us,  thank  heaven,  see  things 
through  eyes  of  our  own." 

**  Precisely  ;  and  it  is  because  they 
don*t  appear  to  be  arguable  that  I 
once  more  suggest  to  the  foreman  that 
the  court  be  informed  that  we  are  un- 
able to  agree." 

^*  And  I  again  take  leave  to  differ. 
Why  now,  there's"  —  Mr.  Longsett 
pointed  with  his  6nger — *'  one — two — 
three — four — five  of  us  as  says  not 
guilty.  We're  agreeing  more  and  more 
every  minute.  I  dare  bet  any  money 
we'll  all  be  like  one  family  before  we 
get  outside  this  room.  If  the  foreman 
ain*t  got  no  particular  objection,  I'll 
have  a  moistener.  I  never  could  eat 
dry."  Taking  a  black  bottle  out  of 
an  inner  pocket  in  his  overcoat,  he  ap- 
plied it  to  his  lips.  Such  of  the  eleven 
as  were  not  keenly  observant  ostenta- 
tiously turned  their  eyes  another  way. 
He  took  a  long  and  hearty  pull  ;  then 
he  smacked  his  lips.  "  Good  stuff 
that ;  I  always  like  a  drop  when  I've 
been  eating — helps  digestion." 

"  This  is  more  than  human  nature 
can  stand,"  groaned  Mr.  Timmins. 
'*  Mr.  Foreman,  I  move  that  the  mag- 
istrates be  informed  that  we  are  unable 
to  agree,  and  I  request  that  you  put 
that  motion  without  further  delay." 

*•  1  second  that  motion,"  said  Cap- 
tain Rudd. 

"And  I  say  no!" 

Jacob  flourished  his  bottle.  Mr. 
Timmins's  visage,  as  he  confronted 
Mr.  Longsett,  became  slightly  in- 
flamed. 

"  We  don't  care  what  you  say.  Do 
you  think  we're  ^oing  to  sit  here, 
watching  you  guzzling,  as  long  as  ever 
you  please?  If  you  want  to  give  a 
proper  verdict  you  ^ive  one  which  is 
according  to  the  evidence — we're  not 
going  to  let  you  play  the  fool  with  us, 
Jacob,  my  boy." 


Extending  the  open  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  Mr.  Longsett  marked  time  on  it 
with  the  bottle  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  right. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Foreman,  but  per- 
haps I  know  a  bit  of  law  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  you,  and  I  say  that  the  law  is 
this — that  before  a  jury  can  tell  the 
court  anything  it's  got  to  agree  upon 
what  it's  going  to  tell.  And  what  I 
mean  by  that  is  this  :  that  before  any 
one  of  us— I  don't  care  if  it's  the  fore- 
man, or  who  it  is  ! — can  tell  the  court 
that  we  disagree  we've  got  to  agree  to 
disagree — and  I  don't  agree  !" 

Mr.  Moss  put  a  question  to  the  fore- 
man. 

*'Is  that  really  the  case  ?" 

The  foreman  smiled  a  wintry  smile 
— and  temporized. 

"  I  shouldn't  positively  like  to 
say." 

'*  But  I  do  say  positively.  You  can 
ask  the  magistrates,  if  you  like,  and 
see  if  I'm  not  right.  Why,  if  you  go 
into  court  now  and  say  that  we  dis- 
agree I  shall  say  we  don  1 1  I  shall  say 
that  if  we  only  have  a  little  more  time 
we  shall  agree  yet ;  all  we  want's  a 
chance  of  talking  it  over." 

The  foreman,  pressing  his  fingers 
together,  addressed  Mr.  Longsett  with 
an  air  that  was  acid. 

•*  Then,  according  to  you,  if  one 
member  of  a  jury  chooses  to  make 
himself  objectionable  his  colleagues 
are  at  his  mercy?" 

Jacob  rose  from  his  seat  in  such  a 
flame  of  passion  that  it  almost  seemed 
he  was  going  to  hurl  his  bottle  at  the 
foreman's  head. 

**  Don't  you  call  me  objectionable, 
Mr.  Grice  I  I  won't  have  it !  I'm  no 
more  objectionable  than  you  are  I  I've 
got  as  much  right  to  an  opinion  as 
you,  and  because  my  opinion  don't 
happen  to  be  the  same  as  yours  you've 
no  right  to  call  me  names.  If  we  all 
start  calling  each  other  names,  a  nice 
state  of  things  that'll  be  !  A  pretty 
notion  of  a  foreman's  duties  you  seem 
to  have  I" 

Mr.  Grice,  who  was  not  pugilistic, 
turned  a  trifle  pale  ;  he  did  not  seem 
happy.  Captain  Budd,  tilting  his 
chair  backward,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  trouser  pockets^  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling. 
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**  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
brings  the  jury  system  into  contempt." 

•*  What's  that,  Captain  Radd  ?"  Mr. 
Longsett,  who  was  still  upon  his  feet, 
chose  his  words  with  much  delibera- 
tion, emphasizing  them  with  shakings 
of  his  fist,  "  You  mean  you're  the 
sort,  I  suppose?  You're  quite  right, 
you  are.  You've  been  in  the  army, 
you  see,  and  you  think  we're  soldiers, 
to  come  to  heel  whenever  you  tell  us, 
and  that's  where  you're  mistaken.  Cap- 
tain Rudd.  We  re  free  Englishmen, 
and  we  don't  choose  to  have  you  come 
the  officer  over  us— and  that's  how 
you  make  the  thing  contemptible  by 
trying." 

There  was  silence.  His  colleagues 
seemed  to  be  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  Jacob  was  a  difficult  man  to  differ 
with. 

**  It  strikes  me,"  said  Mr.  Timmins, 
when  the  silence  was  becoming  pain- 
ful, ''  that  if  the  law  is  reall;^  such 
that  we've  got  to  stop  here  till  our 
good  Jacob  takes  it  into  his  generous 
Head  to  let  us  go,  you  and  I,  Mr.  His- 
gard,  might  have  that  little  game  of 
crib  I  was  speaking  of  ;  it  may  help  us 
forget  where  we  are,  and  that  we're 
not  going  to  have  any  dinner  till  it's 
past  supper  time." 

**Just  you  wait  a  minute.  Per- 
haps," replied  Mr.  Hisgard,  *'I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word."  No  one 
appeared  to  have  any  objection. 
**  What  I  wish  to  remark  is  this.  With 
all  deference,  I  think  Mr.  Slater  spoke 
as  a  practical  man.  1  don't  see  that 
there's  much  difference  between  saying 
guilty  and  at  the  same  time  asking  the 
magistrate  to  award  no  punishment, 
and,  as  Mr.  Slater  puts  it,  bringing  it 
in  not  guilty  right  away.*' 

Mr.  Timmins,  who  nad  been  shuf- 
fling a  pack  of  cards,  replaced  them  on 
the  table. 

'*  All  right.  Let's  have  it  that  way, 
and  make  an  end  of  it.  Suppose  we 
all  say  not  guilty,  and  caution  him  not 
to  do  it  again— what's  the  odds?" 

**  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  observed 
Tom  Elliott,  **  I'm  willing  to  bring 
him  in  not  guilty.  It's  my  belief  he's 
been  led  into  it  all  alon^,  and  I  know 
perhaps  as  much  about  it  as  any  one. 
There's  a  good  deal  about  the  affair 
that's  been  kept  quiet  by  both  sides. 


Perhaps  I  might  have  said  a  word  for 
one." 

Mr.  Moss  interrogated  the  foreman 
with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

**  Do  you  think  it  does  make  any 
difference?" 

The  foreman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  was  still.  Captain  Rudd  spoke  for 
him. 

*'  It  makes  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong — that's  all." 

Mr.  Plummer  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table  ;  his  spectacled  countenance 
wore  its  most  benevolent  smile. 

*'  Hearken  to  me,  dear  sir.  We  are 
all  Christian  men — " 

'^  Not  necessarily  at  this  moment ; 
at  this  moment  we  are  jurymen — only 
jurymen." 

Mr.  Plummer  sighed,  as  if  in  sor- 
row. He  turned  to  the  others,  as  if 
desiring  their  forgiveness  for  the  Cap- 
tain. 

*'  This  gentleman — I  trust  he  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so— puts  a  curb 
upon  his  natural  generosity.  His  is 
what  we  may,  perhaps,  term  the  mili- 
tary mind — precise,  and,  if  we  may 
say  so,  just  a  little — the  merest  atom 
— hard.  For  my  part,  I  think,  Mr. 
Foreman,  we  might,  as  Christian  men, 
conscientiously  return  a  negative  find- 
ing, intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
owing  to  the  prisoner's  tender  years, 
we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  Captain  dissented. 

*'  What  sort  of  mind  do  you  call 
yours,  sir  ?  Were  we  to  return  such  a 
verdict,  we  should  make  of  ourselves 
the  laughing-stock  of  England." 

The  foreman  shook  his  head. 

**  I  hardly  think  England  will  inter- 
est itself  in  our  proceedings  to  that 
extent.  Similar  verdicts  in  similar 
cases  are,  I  imagine,  more  common 
than  you  may  suppose.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating such  a  course,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  logically  possible  for  us  to 
inform  the  magistrates  that,  while 
some  of  us  entertain  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
being  desirous  to  arrive  at  a  state  of 
agreement,  and  also  bearing  in  mind 
the  youth  of  the  accused,  we  are  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal." 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  cried  Mr.  Long- 
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sett.  ''  That's  fair  enough.  Now,  is 
it  all  settled  ?" 

**  I'm  not." 

The  speaker  was  the  Captain.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  him.  The  fore- 
man spoke. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Captain,  you — 
might  swallow  a  gnat  ?^' 

**  1  don't  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
superior  person,  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Tm  afraid  I  can't." 

**  Quite  so.  Now  we  know  where 
we  are."  Mr.  Longsett  composed 
himself  in  his  chair ;  planting  his 
hands  against  his  sides,  he  stucK  out 
his  elbows,  he  screwed  up  his  mouth. 
"  It  just  shows  you  how  one  man  can 
play  skittles  with  eleven  others." 

The  Captain  was  silently  contemptu- 
ous. 

**  I  really  doubt  if  it  matters."  It 
was  Mr.  Moss  who  said  it ;  he  whis- 
pered an  addition  into  the  Captain's 
ear  :  **  If  the  young  scamp  isn't  hung 
to-day  he'll  be  hung  tomorrow." 

The  Captain  ignored  the  whisper  ; 
his  reply  was  uttered  with  sufficient 
clearness. 

'*  Perhaps,  sir,  your  sense  of  duty  is 
not  a  hi^h  one." 

The  eleven  eyed  each  other,  and  the 
table,  and  vacancy  ;  a  spirit  of  depres- 
sion seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon 
them  all.  Old  Parkes,  with  elongated 
visage,  addressed  a  melancholy  inquiry 
to  no  one  in  particular.  *'  What's  us 
sitting  here  for  ?" 

Jacob  responded — **  That's  what  I 
should  like  to  know,  George.  Perhaps 
it*s  because  a  gentleman's  made  up  his 
mind  to  ruin  a  poor  young  lad  for  life." 

The  Captain  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

**  I  presume  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
point  out  to  you  that  your  statement 
IS  as  incorrect  as  it  is  unjustified.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  jury  system.  I  may 
tell  you,  sir,  that  you  have  presented 
me  with  an  object-lesson  which  will 
last  me  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  occurs 
to  me  as  just  possible  that  the  sooner 
the  system  is  reformed  the  better." 

**  Ah  !  I  dare  say  it  would.  Then 
gentlemen  like  you  would  be  able  to 
grind  poor  lads  under  your  feet  when- 
ever it  suited  you.  Oh,  dear,  no  I 
You  think  yourself  somebody,  don't 
you,  Captain  ?" 


Captain  Kudd  looked  as  if  he  would 
if  he  could  ;  in  his  eyes  there  gleamed 
something  very  like  a  foreshadowing 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  foreman 
made  a  little  movement  with  his  hands, 
which,  possibly,  was  intended  for  a 
counsel  of  peace.  Anyhow,  the  Cap- 
tain allowed  the  last  word  to  be  Jacob's. 
Mr.  Tyler,  his  handkerchief  still 
pressed  to  his  ear,  appealed  to  the  Cap- 
tain in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  al- 
most tearful. 

''  As  man  to  man,  sir,  let  me  beseech 
you  to  take  pity  on  the  dreadful  situ- 
ation we  are  m." 

'^  To  what  situation  do  you  allude, 
sir  ?" 

*^  I  am  alluding,  sir,  to  the  dreadful 
pain  which  I  am  enduring  in  my  left 
ear  ;  you  can  have  no  conception  of 
its  severitv.  Besides  which,  1  have  a 
sadly  weakly  constitution  generally — 
as  is  well  known  to  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  present.  I  have 
suffered  for  the  last  twenty  years  from 
chronic  lumbago,  together  with  a  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  liver,  which, 
directly  any  irregularity  occurs  in  my 
hours  or  habits,  invariably  reduces  me 
to  a  state  of  collapse.  I  assure  you 
that  if  this  enforced  confinement  and 
prolonged  abstention  from  my  natural 
food  endures  much  longer,  in  my  pres- 
ent state  of  health,  the  consequences 
may  be  highly  serious." 

**  I  don  t  follow  your  reasoning,  sir. 
Because  you  are  physically  unfitted  to 
serve  upon  a  jury,  and  culpably  omit- 
ted to  inform  the  court  of  the  fact, 
you  wish  me  not  to  do  my  duty,  vou 
having  already  failed  to  do  yours? 

**  I  wish  you,"  sighed  Mr.  Tyler, 
**  to  be  humane." 

**  This  is  the  first  jury  ever  I  was 
on,"  groaned  Mr.  Parkes,  shaking  his 
ancient  head  as  if  it  had  been  hung  on 
wires,  '^  and  I'll  take  care  that  it's  the 
last.  Such  things  didn't  ought  to  be 
— not  when  a  man's  got  to  my  years, 
they  didnH.  Who's  young  Jim  Bailey, 
I'd  like  to  know,  tnat  we  should  go 
losing  our  dinners  acause  of  him  ? 
Hit  him  over  the  head  and^ha'  done 
with  it— that's  what  I  say." 

**  You  must  excuse  me.  Captain 
Eudd,"  said  Mr.  Timmins,  **  but  why 
can't  you  strain  a  point  as  well  as  the 
rest  ox  usp    Why  shouldn't  we,  as  a 
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body  of  practical  men,  take  a  merciful 
Tiew  of  the  position,  and  give  the  boy 
another  chance?  He  is  only  a  boy 
after  all." 

''  We  are  not  automata  though  we 
are  jurymen,  and  surely  we  may,  with- 
out shame,  allow  ourselves  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  dictates  of  our  common 
humanity/' 

Thus  Mr.  Plummer.  Mr.  Slater 
agreed  with  him  in  a  fashion  of  his 
own. 

*'  Let  the  boy  go  and  have  done  with 
it — I  dare  say  we  can  trust  Jacob  to 
give  him  a  good  round  towelling." 

''He's  had  that  already." 

There  was  a  grimness  in  Mr.  Long- 
sett's  tone  which  caused  more  than 
one  of  his  hearers  to  smile. 

*'  I'll  be  bound  his  mother's  crying 
her  eyes  out  for  him  at  home." 

This  was  Tom  Elliott.  Mr.  Plum- 
mer joined  his  hands  as  if  in  supplica- 
tion. 

'*  Poor  woman  I"  he  murmured. 

''  It  comes  hard  upon  the  mothers/' 
said  Mr.  Hisgard. 

*'  And  Jim  Bailey's  mother  is  as  hon- 
est and  hard-working  a  woman  as  ever 
lived — that  I  know  as  a  fact.  And 
she's  seen  a  lot  of  trouble  !" 

As  he  made  this  announcement  Mr. 
Timmins  shufiQed  his  pack  of  cards,  as 
if  the  action  relieved  his  mind.  For 
some  moments  every  one  was  still. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  been 
looking  a  picture  of  misery,  broke  into 
audible  lamentations. 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  I'm  very  ill  I 
Won't  any  one  take  pity  on  a  man  in 
agony  ?" 

So  intense  was  his  sympathy  with  his 
own  affairs  that  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  cheeks.  Mr.  Timmins  endeavored 
to  encourage  him. 

*'  Come,  Mr.  Tyler,  come  !  Bear 
up  !    It'll  soon  be  over  now  !" 

''  If  anything  serious  comes  of  the 
cruel  suffering  which  is  being  inflicted 
on  me,  I  shall  look  to  you  gentlemen 
for  compensation.  I'm  a  poor  man  ; 
it's  always  a  hard  struggle,  with  my 

foor  health,  to  make  two  ends  meet, 
can't  afford  to  pay  doctors'  bills  which 
have  been  incurred  by  the  actions  of 
others  !" 
'^  That's  pleasant  hearing —what  do 


you  think,  Mr.  Hisgard  ?— if  we've  got 
to  contribute  to  this  gentleman's  doc- 
tors' bills  I  Come,  Mr.  Tyler,  don't 
talk  like  that,  or  soon  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  ill.     I  know  I  shall  I" 

There  was  a  further  pause.  Then 
Mr.  Moss  delivered  himself. 

'*  I'm  bound  to  admit  that  what  Mr. 
Timmins  has  said  of  the  prisoner's 
mother  I  know  to  be  correct  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Mrs.  Bailey  has  been 
a  widow  for  many  years ;  she  has 
brought  up  a  large  family  with  the  la- 
bor of  her  own  hands  ;  she  has  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
is  deserving  of  considerable  sympathy. 
There  is  that  to  be  said.  Come,  Cap- 
tain Budd,  for  once  in  a  way  let  us  be 
illogical.  If  you  will  agree  to  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  I  will." 

Captain  Kudd,  his  head  thrown 
back,  continued  for  some  moments  to 
silently  resrard  the  ceiling.  The  others 
watched  £im,  exhibiting,  in  various 
degrees,  unmistakable  anxiety.  Final- 
ly, with  his  eyes  still  turned  ceiling- 
ward,  he  capitulated. 

''  All  right.  Let  it  be  as  you  say. 
Rather  than  the  gentleman  in  front  of 
me  should  perisn  on  his  chair,  and 
other  gentlemen  should  suffer  any 
longer  from  the  absence  of  their  '  nat- 
ural food,'  I  am  willing  to  free  myself 
with  the  rest,  and,  with  you,  to  place 
myself  under  the  dominion  of  ^[r. 
Jacob  Longsett's  thumb." 

**Hear,  hear!  Bravo  1"  There 
were  observations  expressive  of  satis- 
faction from  different  quarters  ;  but 
Mr.  Longsett,  in  particular,  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  approbation. 

*  *  Your  words  does  you  honor,  Cap- 
tain !" 

"You  think  so?— I'm  sorry  we 
differ." 

The  foreman  rapped  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

**  Order,  gentlemen,  please.  Then 
may  I  take  it  that,  at  present,  we  are 
finally  agreed  upon  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  ?" 

**  Coupled,"  corrected  Mr.  Moss, 
'^  with  an  intimation  to  the  effect 
that,  considering  the  prisoner's  age, 
we  have  been  willing  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt" 

"  Precisely.    Does  any  other  gentle- 
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man  wish  to  make  an  observation? 
Apparently  not.  Then  may  I  also  take 
it  that  we  are  ready  to  return  into 
court  ?" 

Acclamations  in  the  affirmative  rose 
from  all  sides.     The  foreman  rang  the 


hand-bell  which  was  in  front  of  him. 

The  usher  appeared. 

***** 

So  the  prisoner  was  acauitted,  no 
one  in  the  court  having  tne  faintest 
notion  why.  — CbrnWK  magazine. 


•  •• 


REQUIEM. 


BY  PONTA   DA   LBNHA. 


I. 


There  was  a  railway  being  con- 
structed at  St.  Andrews. 

Not  that  that  worthy  burgh  was  at 
ihe  time  we  are  speaking  of  destitute 
of  such  evidence  of  civilization.  It 
was  accessible  by  means  of  a  line  which, 
meandering  leisurely  round  among  the 
coast  towns  of  Fife,  came  in  due  course 
to  Leucbars,  and  thonce,  while  pro- 
ceeding on  its  way  to  Dundee,  sent  a 
kind  of  back-handed  offshoot  to  reach, 
in  such  circuitous  fashion,  the  remote 
and  secluded  seat  of  learning.  Trav- 
elling thus,  you  arrived  there  from 
Edinourgh  (according  to  one  highly 
respectable  authority)  in  a  space  of 
time  only  slightly  longer  than  that  in 
which  you  might  have  walked  it. 

But  this  was  a  new  line — a  branch 
line  connecting  St.  Andrews  with  some 
of  those  picturesque,  sleepy  little  coast 
towns  hitherto  untouched  by  the  rail- 
way ;  and,  naturally,  its  construction 
entailed  a  considerable  increase,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  population  of 
the  burgh.  The  navvies  made  the 
streets  noisy  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
filled  the  public-houses  to  overflowing. 
They  fluttered  the  nerves  of  timid  el- 
derly ladies  who  had  been  dining  out, 
or  attending  missionary  meetings  in 
the  evening  ;  their  presence  was  felt, 
with  a  not  wholly  unpleasant  horror, 
to  be  a  wholesale  invasion  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes  ;  and  benevolent  people 
made  attempts  to  **  reach"  (and  pre- 
sumably improve)  them  by  preaching 
to  them  and  giving  them  teas,  the  lat- 
ter process  being  looked  upon  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  former. 

They  were  a  mixed  lot,  these  **  men 
and  brethren"  whom  the  well-mean- 
ing tea-givers  examined  through  their 


eye  glasses  as  a  possibly  not  altogether 
noxious,  but  certainly  unknown  and 
curious  species  of  animal.  There  were 
those  who  possessed  brute  strength, 
but  little  else,  whether  intellect  or 
moral  sense,  and  who,  when  not  at 
work,  were  nearly  always  drunk,  and 
frequently  quarrelling.  There  were 
others,  good-natured  giants,  who  were 
honest,  if  not  clever,  went  peaceably 
and  soberly  about  their  daily  task,  and 
saved  their  money  for  wives  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  others  again — more  numer- 
ous, I  am  afraid,  than  the  last— honest 
and  good-natured  enough,  but  cursed 
with  a  constitutional  inability  to  keep 
sober.  There  was  the  skilled  work- 
man who  had  fallen  lower  and  lower 
through  drink  till  forced  to  take  any 
job  he  could  get.  And  there  were 
some,  here  and  there,  who  could  not 
formerly  have  been  classed  as  workmen 
of  any  sort — who  had  once  owned 
names  which  they  had  dropped  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  forget — who 
had  come  to  this  because — 

Faith,  we  went  the  pace,  and  went  it  blind. 
And  the  world  was  more  than  kin  while  we 

had  the  ready  tin  ; 
Bat  to-day  the  —  ganger's  —  something  less 

than  kind  ! 

Sometimes  one  of  these  would  meet 
another  in  whose  eyes  he  read  a  fate 
like  his  own.  But  they  always  shrank 
from  each  other  and  passed  on. 

But  there  was  one  who  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  of  these  classes,  if  such 
they  can  be  called.  (I  don^t  much  be- 
lieve in  classifving  people  according  to 
types  ;  in  the  last  resort  every  individ- 
ual would  require  a  class  to  himself.) 
He  stood  alone,  and  was  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery  to  any  one  who  took  the 
trouble  to  observe  him  ;  for  while  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that    he  was  no 
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navvy,  unless  by  right  of  a  very  recent 
assumption  of  the  character,  there  were 
striking  differences  between  him  and 
the  "gentlemen  rankirs*'  referred  to 
above.  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
evidently— in  fact,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  of  learning — yet  he  did 
not  give  the  impression  of  having  a 
black  and  bitter  past  behind  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  cheerful — some- 
times almost  uproariously  so  ;  but  he 
was  never  known  to  get  drunk,  or,  ^n 
fact,  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  all.  And  the  fallen  gentle- 
man, as  a  rule,  drinks — small  blame  to 
him,  perhaps. 

Can  yoa  wonder  that  we  drug  onrseWes  from 
pain? 

This  man  was  Irish,  like  many  of 
his  fellows,  and  usually  affected  a 
brogue  which,  as  one  has  expressed  it, 
**  you  might  have  hung  your  hat  on.*' 
He  was  of  middle  height  and  sturdy 
build  ;  possessed,  too,  of  great  strength  ; 
blue-eyed  and  sandy-haired,  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  almost  hidden  by  a 
short,  bushy  beard.  His  complexion 
— what  was  visible  of  it — was  a  rich 
brick-red  ;  but  those  who  had  the  op- 
portunity (which  did  not  often  occur) 
of  seeing  him  in  a  good  light,  without 
the  big  slouched  lelt  hat  which  he 
generally  wore,  noticed,  first,  that  his 
forehead  was  not  only  very  white,  but 
of  the  height  and  width  which  lead 
one  to  expect  an  intellect  above  the 
average  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  though 
the  slightly  curling  hair  was  still  brown 
and  thick,  there  was  a  curious  bald 
spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  It 
was  whispered  that  he  was  a  priest 
who  had  gone  mad  and  taken  to  a 
vagabond  life.  He  called  himself  Fin- 
nerty,  and  his  mates  had,  of  their  own 
accord,  dubbed  him  **  Pat" 

Some  of  the  navvies  lodged  in  the 
town,  but  the  greater  number  lived  in 
a  huge  shanty  or  **  bothy,"  built  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  line.  These 
collectively  engaged  the  services  of  an 
elderly  and  stalwart  Irish  widow  to 
cook  their  meals  and  wash  their  shirts. 
There  was  a  similar  bothy  at  a  village 
some  six  miles  away,  whence  another 
gang,  working  toward  the  town,  were 
bringing  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  line 


to  meet  that  which  was  gradually  ad- 
vancing from  it. 

It  was  in  the  »*  bothy''  that  Pat  Fin- 
nerty,  so  called,  laid  his  head  at  night, 
and  a  queer  character  its  inmates  voted 
him.  He  would  sometimes  spend  his 
evenings  strolling  along  the  snore,  in 
a  way  which  conclusively  established 
the  fact  of  his  being  '*  a  bit  cracked,'* 
if  not  absolutely  insane  ;  for,  especially 
on  moonlight  nights,  he  would  fre- 
quently prolong  his  rambles  so  far  as 
only  to  return  when  the  whole  estab- 
lishment was  asleep,  and  what  man  in 
his  senses  would  do  that  after  a  hard 
day's  work?  Then,  again,  he  pos- 
sessed some  most  unusual  portable 
property — no  less  than  a  violin  (a  good 
one,  too,  if  they  had  known  it)  and 
two  or  three  books  in  queer  outlandish 
characters— and  sometimes,  when  it 
was  not  his  humor  to  wander  abroad, 
he  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  bed- 
place  (the  sides  of  the  building  were 
fitted  with  bunks,  like  a  ship's  cabin) 
and  play  weird  tunes  on  the  one,  or 
study  the  others  by  the  light  of  a  tal- 
low candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  till  the 
navvies  felt  quite  uncanny,  and  the 
more  superstitious  among  his  country- 
men crossed  themselves* 

But  he  did  not  invariably  act  thus. 
Sometimes  he  joined  with  cfieery  good- 
fellowship  in  the  conversation  ;  and, 
without  for  a  moment  assuming  a 
preaching  tone,  or  seeming  other  than 
one  of  themselves,  he  insensibly  intro- 
duced a  purer  atmosphere  into  the 
bothy.  The  talk  there  was  apt  not 
only  to  be  garnished  with  oaths,  but 
to  couRist  of  matter  quite  worthy  of 
such  garnish.  Nobody  could  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Pat  utter  a  word  of 
rebuke,  or  in  any  way  *'  bear  testi- 
mony," as  some  people  call  it ;  but 
every  man  there  knew  that  he  did  not 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  very  soon 
it  became  the  fashion  to  discontinue  it 
in  his  presence.  They  liked  him,  in 
spite  of  the  **  creepy"  feeling  he  some- 
times inspired— he  had  the  genial  good- 
humor  of  his  race,  and  when  he  laid 
himself  out  to  be  sociable  he  was  sim- 
ply irresistible.  lie  would  play  and 
sing  to  them — he  possessed  a  mellow 
baritone  voice  and  an  endless  repertory 
of  songs,  sentimental  and  humorous  ; 
he  would  tell  Irish  stories  that  made 
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the  most  satarnine  hold  their  sides. 
Even  when  he  was  only  bearing  his 
part  in  the  general  talk,  his  ready  wit 
and  keen  repartee — keen,  yet  always 
kindly— were  the  life  of  the  party  ;  and 
more  than  one  dnll  brain  began  to  get 
a  hazy  glimmering  of  the  notion  that 
it  was  possible  to  be  **  jolly"  without 
*'  going  on  the  spree/'  as  that  process 
is  generally  understood.  And  they 
were  filled  with  a  kind  of  rough  pity 
at  the  sight  of  those  occasional  fits  of 
silence  and  dejection  which  they  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  his  sup- 
posed mental  disorder. 

He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all, 
more  or  less  ;  yet  there  was  a  certain 
something  about  him  which  precluded 
any  of  those  free  and  easy  intimacies 
which  men,  thrown  together  in  rough 
circumstances,  are  apt  to  fall  into.  No 
one  felt  that  he  could  venture  to  ques- 
tion him  about  his  private  affairs  or 
his  past ;  they  felt,  without  being  able 
to  explain  or  define  the  feeling,  that 
this  man,  who  treated  them  all  so 
frankly  as  comrades — even  brothers — 
was  yet,  in  some  ways,  infinitely  far 
away  from  them — all  of  them,  that  is 
to  say,  but  one. 

This  one  was  down  on  the  overseer's 
books  as  George  Collins,  though  no- 
body who  ever  gave  the  matter  a 
thought  supposed  that  to  be  his  real 
name.  After  all,  who  cared  whether 
he  had  a  real  name,  or  what  it  was,  or 
why  he  did  not  choose  to  be  known  by 
it?  He  was  usually  known  as  **  Crus- 
ty," an  abbreviation  of  **  Upper  Crust," 
a  name  which  combined  a  reference  to 
an  evident  descent  in  the  social  scale 
on  his  part  with  an  implied  allusion  to 
his  fastidiousness,  reticence,  and  scarce- 
ly disguised  dislike  of  their  society. 
No  one  cared  to  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory which  probably  lay  behind  him. 
Men  with  histories  more  or  less  serious 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  railway 
gangs,  and  this  one  had  none  of  the 
attractions  and  interesting  points  which 
stimulated  cuiiosity  in  the  case  of  the 
mad  Irish  priest. 

George  Collins  never  made  himself 
remarkable  in  any  way  by  his  conduct. 
He  neither  got  drnnK  nor  quarrelled 
with  any  one,  nor  otherwise  called  for 
notice.  He  was  not  strong,  and 
scarcely  equal  to  the  work  ;   but  he 


had  contrived  to  struggle  through  so 
far,  and  meant  to  keep  on  as  long  as 
he  could.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  one 
day  strength  and  life  would  fail  to- 
gether. 

He  might  have  been  six  or  seven 
and  twenty.  His  face  had  been  hand- 
some, and  still  bore  a  certain  look  of 
refinement ;  but  hardship  and  anxiety 
had  left  their  traces  all  too  distinctly, 
and  he  habitually  wore  a  half  sullen, 
half  terrified  expression. 

There  were  those,  less  forbearing  and 
inoffensive  than  himself,  to  whom  his 
want  of  sociability  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  standing  insult,  and  who 
would  decidedly  have  preferred  a  quar- 
relsome to  a  silent  companion  ;  but 
against  these  he  had  secured  an  effi- 
cient protector  ever  since  the  day  of 
**  Pat  Finnerty's"  arrival.  That  ec- 
centric person  stood  up  for  him  at  the 
very  first  opportunity,  and  thus  earned 
his  lasting  gratitude ;  and  the  two 
soon  drew  together.  The  wit,  intel- 
lect, and  scholarship  which  pierced, 
every  now  and  then,  through  the  Irish- 
man's quaint  disguise  could  not  escape 
the  eye  of  an  educated  man,  though 
by  the  coarse,  untrained  minds  which 
surrounded  him  they  were  confounded 
with  the  crack-brained  vagaries  of  a 
harmless  madman.  Collins  was  not  a 
specially  intellectual  man,  but  he  could 
feel  all  this,  and  appreciate  still  more 
the  gentle  heart  and  the  warm  sympa- 
thy for  every  living  thing  which  Fin- 
nerty  could  no  more  disguise  than  the 
star  can  help  shining.  They  had 
never  hitherto  said  very  much  to  each 
other,  but  the  lonely,  dispirited  young 
fellow  clung  to  the  Irishman  as  his 
only  friend. 

It  was  a  burning  day  in  August. 
For  once  in  a  way  there  had  been  a 
whole  week  without  either  rain  or  east 
wind — the  wind  which  drives  delicate 
mortals  to  fires  and  fur  capes  in  the 
middle  of  July — and  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Andrews  felt  as  if  they  were  en- 
joying quite  a  tropical  summer.  Col- 
lins got  through  his  work  that  day 
with  a  heavy  heart.  He  was  not 
strong,  as  we  have  said,  though  of  late 
he  had  been  getting  more  accustomed 
to  the  labor.  Perhaps,  too,  the  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  and  Finnerty's 
cheerful  companionship,  which  raised 
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his  spirits  and  took  him  out  of  him- 
self^  had  combined  to  do  him  good. 
But  to-day  he  felt  overpowered  by  a 
physical  exhaustion  such  as  he  had  not 
felt  for  lon^.  His  head  swam,  and 
when  from  time  to  time  he  was  forced 
to  stop  and  take  breath  his  knees  shook 
under  him.  Once  or  twice  he  felt 
near  fainting,  but  he  pulled  himself 
together  by  a  determined  effort.  He 
was  not  going  to  ''  give  himself  away" 
like  that  before  his  mates,  whose  rough 
chaff  even  now  fell  on  his  ear,  though 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Finnerty 
was  nowhere  near  ;  he  happened  to  be 
working  on  another  part  of  the  line 
that  day.  Collins  had  missed  him  a 
^ood  deal  of  late — he  had  absented 
himself  from  the  bothy  sey^al  even- 
ings in  succession,  little  knowing  what 
a  difference  it  made  to  one  lonely  man. 
He  struggled  on,  with  aching  back  and 
burning  throat,  and  repeated  to  him- 
self mechanically  from  time  to  time 
some  lines  he  had  heard  somewhere 
long  ago — 

Be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  the  last  it  ringeth  to  evensong. 

They  had  come  floating  into  his  mind 
— he  knew  not  whence — and  the  ring 
of  them  pleased  him  somehow. 

At  last  the  day  was  over.  The  men 
trooped  noisily  back  to  the  bothy,  like 
boys  just  out  of  school,  tired  and  hot 
as  they  were.  Collins  followed  more 
slowly,  but  quickened  his  listless  pace 
a  little  as  he  looked  round  for  Fin- 
nerty ;  but  Finnerty  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  He  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
— or  rather  of  nerves — when  even  a 
slight  disappointment  seems  to  darken 
our  whole  sky.  He  knew  that  he 
would  probabiv  find  his  friend  at  the 
bothy  a  little  later  ;  but  he  had  reck- 
oned on  meeting  him  just  then,  and 
on  the  walk  back  together,  and,  for 
the  moment,  to  his  tired  brain  the 
whole  universe  seemed  out  of  gear. 

But  when  he  reached  the  bothy  Fin- 
nerty was  not  there.  A  fresh  detach- 
ment arrived.  He  looked  through  them 
eagerly,  then  turned  aside  ;  and,  slip- 
ping away  from  the  preparations  for 
supper  which  were  going  on,  sat  down 
on  his  bunk  in  the  corner,  feeling  sick 
and  wretched.  They  were  talking  ex- 
citedly.     He  paid  no  heed  to  their 


words  at  first ;  then  a  sentence  here 
and  there  forced  itself  on  his  ear,  and 
as  he  began  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
words  his  heart  stood  still.  There  had 
been  an  accident  a  little  way  up  the 
line.  A  trolly  loaded  with  earth  had 
somehow  been  upset,  and  had  fallen 
down  the  side  of  the  embankment. 
Two  men  had  been  in  the  way,  and 
were  badly  injured.  No,  there  were 
three.  One  was  killed.  They  had 
taken  them  to  the  hospital.  Who 
were  they  ?  Tyneside  Bill  was  one  ; 
the  others —  The  buzz  of  talk  grew 
louder.  Collins  onlv  caught  Finnerty 's 
name.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  hurried  out,  his  weariness  quite 
forgotten,  and  began  walking  as  quick- 
ly as  he  could  toward  the  place  where 
he  understood  the  accident  to  have 
happened.  People  were  standing  about 
in  groups,  talking  excitedly,  but  he 
did  not  stop  to  listen.  Intent  only 
on  reaching  the  spot,  he  did  not  notice 
a  man  coming  from  another  direction, 
who  hastened  toward  him  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  saying— 

*'  Indeed,  and  where  are  ye  after 
hurrying  to  now  ?" 

"Ohl  it's  you!"  cried  Collins, 
catching  his  breath.  '^  I  thought. 
.  .  .  They  told  me.  .  .  .  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?" 

"Is  it  a  ghost  you've  been  seeing, 
George,  my  boy?''  asked  Finnerty, 
looking  at  him  narrowly.  **  Is  it  my- 
self you  were  looking  for?  I've  only 
been  with  some  of  the  boys  to  take 
Simmons  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor 
says  he's  broken  one  of  the  bones  in 
his  arm,  but  it's  not  a  bad  break,  and 
he'll  be  all  right  before  very  long.*' 

**  And  you're  not  hurt  ?'^  asked  Col- 
lins. 

**  The  sorrow  a  bit !  barrin'  that 
meself  and  two  other  fellows  got  a 
hape  of  dirt  spilt  on  us,  that  knocked 
us  clane  down  ;  but  no  harm  done. 
Come  now,  or  we'll  not  get  anything 
to  ate.  You're  not  looking  well,"  he 
suddenly  added,  as  he  turned  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  companion's  face. 

"  I've  not  been  feeling  well  to-day, 
but  I'm  better  now.  It's  the  heat,  I 
think," 

Finnerty  was  clamorously  greeted  as 
he  entered,  and  assailed  with  a  hun- 
dred questions  as  to  the  accident  and 
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its  canses  and  effects,  which  he  an- 
swered as  well  as  he  could  for  some 
time,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
**  Och,  thin  !  get  away  wid  yez  ;  je'll 
be  the  death  of  me.     Where's  the  tav  ?" 

Collins  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  it,  with  feverish  eager- 
ness, and,  yielding  to  his  friend's  per- 
suasions, tried  to  eat  ;  but  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan's fried  bacon  and  eggs  failed  to 
tempt  him,  though  hot  off  the  fire, 
and  as  soon*  as  he  could  he  slipped 
awfty  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

**  Play  us  a  spring,  Paddy,"  was  the 
general  request  when  the  somewhat  ir- 
regular meal  was  over  ;  and  **  Paddy," 
nothing  loath,  produced  his  violin,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk, 
struck  into  **  Tullochgorum."  Then 
he  played  another  tune,  and  yet  an- 
other— jigs  and  reels  and  strathspeys 
— and  by  and  by  he  forgot  all  about 
his  audience,  and  went  on,  long  after 
they  were  snoring  in  their  respective 
bed-i)laces,  playing  soft,  dreamy  music 
to  himself.  And  as  he  played,  his 
face — if  any  had  been  there  to  look  at 
it — was  no  longer  the  face  of  Pat  Fin- 
nerty,  navvy,  but  the  face  of  Lawrence 
Ahearne,  T.C.D.,  first  of  his  year  in 
classics,  of  whom  one  of  the  professors 
had  once  said,  *'  If  that  fellow  doesn't 
end  in  an  asylum,  I  expect  it  will  be 
in  a  Trappist  monastery." 

They  were  not  all  asleep,  however. 
He  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
chord  in  the  *'  Dark  Rosaleen"  by  be- 
coming aware  that  some  one  had  sat 
down  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
was  leaning  his  head  against  his  knee. 

**  Is  it  you,  my  boy?"  he  asked 
softly,  as  he  continued  his  playing. 

*•  Yes.  Thank  God  you  came  back 
safe.  .  .  .     I  can't  do  without  you." 

The  Irishman  did  not  answer  ;  but 
as  the  low  notes  died  away  on  the  air, 
his  hand — a  strong,  capable,  tender 
hand,  though  roughened  by  weeks  of 
pick  and  shovel — stole  down  to  the 
bowed  head,  touched  the  cheek  caress- 
ingly, and  rested  on  George  CoUins's 
shoulder.  The  shoulder  heaved  and 
quivered,  as  though  he  were  trying 
not  to  sob. 

**  My  boy,  what  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  think  me  a  miser- 
able idiot !  I  have  wanted  you  so  these 
last  few  days — I  can't  tell  you  how  1 
Nxw  I^DiBi.— Vol.  LXUI.,  Kg.  2. 


And   I  should  so  like  you   to  know 
.  .  .    everything." 

Ahearne  did  not  answer  at  once. 
He  lifted  bis  hand  from  Collins's 
shoulder,  took  up  the  bow  again,  and 
went  on  playing— very  softly  and  gen- 
tly at  first,  bi^t  by  degrees  a  little 
louder.  Then,  without  ceasing  to 
play,  he  whispered,  **  Are  you  too  tired 
to  come  outside  ?" 


i( 


a 


No." 


We  can't  be  quiet  in  here.  I 
don't  know  that  they're  all  asleep, 
and  anyway  it  wouldn't  do  to  wase 
them.  Go  out  presently,  without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  and  walk  toward  the 
Ladebraes.  I'll  follow  you,  in  a  little." 
There  was  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  low,  passionate  strains  of  the  mu- 
sic. After  a  while  a  shadow  seemed 
to  move  along  the  building,  and  slip 
out  at  the  door.     Ahearne  played  on — 

Oh  !  I  conld  kneel  all  night  in  prajer 
To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 

and  so  on,  with  a  repressed  intensity 
which  any  one  hearing  him  might  well 
have  been  excused  for  supposing  to 
betoken  forgetful ness  of  all  else.  But 
in  about  ten  minutes  he  ceased,  list- 
ened intently,  and  then  noiselessly  put 
away  his  violin  and  followed  Collins 
out  into  the  night. 

He  soon  overtook  him,  and  slipped 
an  arm  through  his,  and,  without 
speaking,  they  walked  on  together 
along  the  high  path  beside  the  burn. 
It  was  scarcely  dark,  and  the  summer 
gloaming  still  dimmed  the  stars  in  the 
sky  ;  but  the  Ladebraes  walk  was  quite 
deserted,  and  no  one  could  have  wished 
for  a  place  better  suited  to  a  quiet, 
confidential  talk. 

Father  Lawrence  had,  of  course, 
heard  plenty  of  confessions  in  his 
time  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  just 
possible  that  he  might  make  matters 
easier  for  Collins  by  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  offi- 
cially empowered  to  listen  to  people's 
troubles  and  difficulties.  But  he  dis- 
missed the  idea  at  once — and  that  not 
only,  or  chiefly,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing his  secret.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  men  alive,  and  noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  delight  than  to 
help,  advise,  and  comfort,  if  he  could 
— though  his  consolations  were  apt  to 
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takp  unexpected  and  perhaps  uncon- 
ventional forms.  But  the  confes- 
sional had  alwajs  been  to  him,  more 
or  less,  a  thin^  of  dread  and  horror. 
He  disliked  the  element  of  official- 
ism in  it — the  knowledge  that  he 
was  to  listen  to  tales  of  sorrow  and 
sin,  not  from  an^  personal  sympathy, 
but  only  because  it  belonged  to  his  pro- 
fession to  do  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell 
your  wrongdoing  to  a  friend  you  trust 
in — or  even  to  a  man  you  have  never 
seen  before,  but  in  whom  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  human  fellowship  gives 
you  confidence,  and  to  whom  you 
would  listen  with  equal  readiness  if  he 
came  to  you  in  his  sore  need — another 
to  confide  in  a  man  to  whom,  good  as 
he  may  be,  it  is  all  more  or  less  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  and  who  is  obliged  to 
keep  sympathy  and  counsel  on  tap,  as 
it  were,  for  all  comers.  No — Father 
Lawrence  hated  the  whole  business, 
though  it  had  been  long  before  he  ad- 
mitted as  much,  even  to  himself  ;  and 
now  that  he  was  able  to  talk  with  his 
fellows  simply,  as  man  to  man,  he 
could  not  turn  back,  even  in  thought, 
to  the  slavery  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  and  then  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
seats  which  are  to  be  found  at  intervals 
along  the  path.  Collins  drew  close  to 
his  companion,  as  if  he  felt  lonely. 
This  man's  mere  presence  seemed  to 
give  him  strength  and  courage.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  raised  his  head,  and 
said,  with  an  effort — 

**  Did  you  ever  think  1  was  wa7ited 
for  anything  ?'' 

**  Well,  it  has  occurred  to  me—" 

**  I  have  been— for  the  last  nine 
months.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Glen  Farraghu  murder  case  ?" 

**Yes." 

"  Well— rm  that  man." 

**  Carrington?" 

•*  Yes.  ...  But  I  didn't  do  it. 
...  At  least — yes — God  help  mo  ! — 
I  killed  him,  but  it  was  an  accident. 
I  knew  no  one  would  believe  me,  so  I 
bolted.  .  .  .  It's  such  a  wild  story 
— vou  won't  believe  it  when  you  hear 
it."" 

**  Let  me  hear  it,"  said  the  grave, 
gentle  voice  beside  him.  ''  Tell  me 
nil  about  it." 


He  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  uncertain 
how  to  begin.  Lawrence  Ahearne  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  cold,  limp  hand, 
and  held  it  in  a  kindly  grasp.  Ho 
pulled  himself  together,  and  went  on — 

**  I  never  was  much  good,  that  I 
know  of.  People  rich — had  a  good 
education — went  to  Oxford,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — wasted  my  time, 
as  a  lot  of  other  fellows  do.  My  father 
had  made  money  in  the  City.  He  died 
five  years  ago,  and  then  they  found 
he'd  been  speculating,  or  something — 
I  don't  know — anyhow  the  money  was 
all  gone.  I  had  to  leave  college,  of 
course— and  a  friend  of  his  got  me  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  a  bank.  There 
were  no  more  of  us — at  least  only  my 
half-sister,  who  is  married  and  lives  in 
Australia.  I've  no  relations — to  speak 
of — at  least,  none  that  care  anything 
about  me. 

•*  Well,  I  muddled  along  somehow 
at  the  bank.  I  hated  the  work,  and 
was  lazy  and  unpunctual,  and  some- 
times came  very  near  being  sacked — 
only  then  I  got  a  scare,  and  would  do 
a  little  better  for  a  time.  I  didn't  get 
into  any  really  bad  scrapes — I  mean 
about  accounts  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  always  spent  my  screw  before  I 
got  it,  and  did  a  little  betting — not 
very  much,  but  enough  to  keep  me  al- 
ways in  debt.  Well — all  that's  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose — only  I  was  drift- 
ing loose,  one  might  say  ;  and  I  don't 
know  where  I  might  have  brought  up 
in  the  end. 

'*  Last  summer  I  got  my  three  weeks' 
holiday,  as  usual,  just  at  a  time  when 
I  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn  for 
duns.  I  thought  I'd  get  right  away 
from  them — it  would  bo  some  breath- 
ing-time at  least— for  I  was  utterly 
wearied  and  miserable,  and  I  had  ready 
money  enough  to  take  me  to  the  High- 
lands. I  didn't  tell  any  one  in  par- 
ticular where  I  was  going.  I  had  no 
friends — not  to  call  friends.  There 
were  some  fellows  that  used  to  go  to 
the  races  and  the  Alhambra  with  me, 
and  I  owed  most  of  them  money.  Some 
of  them  owed  me,  but  they  never 
thought  of  paying.  ...  I  went  to 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Inverness- 
shire  that  I'd  happened  to  hear  of, 
because  I  thought  that  I  shouldn't  be 
likely  to  meet  any  one  I  knew — and  I 
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didn't.  I  stayed  most  of  the  time  at 
a  little  inn  not  far  from  Rothiemurchas. 
It  was  a  wet  season,  and  there  were 
hardly  any  other  tourists  there — only 
one  that  I  saw  much  of.  You  know 
his  name.*' 

*'  Lyndon  ?" 

**  Yes"— he  gave  a  shudder — **  Vic- 
tor Lyndon.  We  got  acquainted,  some- 
how, by  accident ;  and  I  liked  him 
from  the  first.  He  was  very  kind  to 
me." 

lie  remained  lost  in  thought  for  a 
minute,  us  if  recalling  the  memories  of 
that  shore  friendship,  and  then  went 
on — 

*'  He  seemed  to  wake  one  up — to 
make  one  feel  how  different  a  man 
might  be  from  what  I  was  ...  he 
made  me  hate  myself.  ...  I  remem- 
ber I  had  felt  like  that,  now  and  then, 
in  the  old  Oxford  days,  but  it  never 
came  to  anything  ;  and  it  had  all  died 
away  long  before  I  met  Lyndon.  If  it 
had  been  in  London,  in  the  midst  of 
the  set  I'd  got  into,  1  dare  say  I  should 
have  feared  and  disliked  him,  and  tried 
to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  there,  alone  with 
him,  it  was  different.  ...  I  got  to 
love  him  ...  I  told  him  everything 
about  myself  .  .  .  that  is,  of  course, 
not  my  actual — you  know — money 
difficulties.  He  knew  1  was  a  bank 
clerk  and  couldn't  afford  to  travel  as 
much  or  as  expensively  as  he— no 
more.  I  forgot  to  say  he  was  well  off 
— in  fact,  rich. 

**  I'm  making  too  long  a  story  of  it. 
One  day— it  was  near  the  end  of  my 
time,  and  tolerably  fine  as  the  weather 
wertt  just  then — we  agreed  to  go  a  long 
tramp  together.  We  walked  to — ^I 
forgpt  the  name  of  the  hill,  but  it's 
not  one  of  the  very  high  ones — ascend- 
ed it,  and  came  down  into  the  glen  on 
the  other  side. 

*'  That  glen  was  about  the  dreariest 
place  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Not  a 
sign  of  human  habitation— not  even  a 
sheep  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
clouds  were  gathering,  and  the  wind 
was  beginning  to  blow  cold — every- 
thing looked  chill  and  gray  and  deso- 
late. We  meant  to  strike  a  village 
some  miles  further  on,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  trout-stream  which  ran 
past  our  inn,  and  po,  following  it  down, 
get  back  some  time  the  next  day. 


"  I'm  not  a  first-rate  walker,  but  I'd 
been  getting  into  fair  training  of  late, 
and  tliought  myself  quite  up  to  this 
expedition.  But  as  we  came  down 
the  north  slope  of  the  hill  1  began  to 
wonder  how  I  was  going  to  get  over 
the  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  lay  before 
us.  I  was  determined  to  say  nothing, 
and  struggle  on  as  best  I  could. 

**  We  were  coming  down  one  of 
those  slopes  where  loose  stones  lie 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  several  feet 
deep — you  know  them,  I  dare  say — 
when  Lyndon  remarked,  *  Awkward 
place  this  for  a  fall.  If  a  man  were 
alone  he  might  lie  here  with  a  broken 
leg  till  he  died,  for  I  don't  see  where 
he  could  get  any  help.'  He  was  a  lit- 
tle in  front  of  me,  for  I  couldn't  keep, 
up  with  him  ;  my  head  felt  dizzy,  ana 
my  footing  on  those  stones  was  uncer- 
tain. Once  he  said  to  me,  *  Take  care, 
Oarrington  ;  if  you  send  one  of  those 
stones  on  top  of  me  you'll  have  to  carry 
me  the  rest  of  the  way — that's  certain  !  * 
I  tried  to  step  more  carefully,  but  in 
spite  of  that  1  sent  a  small  stone  roll- 
ing down,  which  nearly  hit  him.  He 
looked  back  and  said,  '  I  say,  can't 
you  keep  up,  or  at  any  rate  go  to  one 
side?  It's  not  exactly  reassuiing  to  a 
fellow  to  have  you  behind  him.'  I 
was  tired  and  irritable  ;  I  lost  my  tem- 
per and  said,  '  Hang  it !  I  can't  keep 
up  I'  and  stopped  for  a  minute.  Just 
then  something — I  forget  what — made 
me  turn  round  to  look  up  the  hill  be- 
hind me.  In  doing  so  1  missed  my 
footing  ;  I  felt  the  stones  sliding  from 
under  me  and  rattling  all  round  me  : 
I  must  have  fallen  several  feet,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  all  I  heard  a  cry.  .  .  ." 

Carrington's  voice  failed,  and 
Aheane  felt  him  trembling  all  over 
with  nervous  excitement.  He  pressed 
the  hand  he  held  encouragingly. 

**  My  boy — my  poor  boy  ! — go  on — 
tell  me  everything." 

'*  I  got  up,  bruised  and  half  stunned. 
I  looked  round,  and  saw  Lyndon  lying 
on  the  stones  with  his  head  down-hill. 
I  called  him — he  did  not  speak  or 
move.  I  ran  to  him  as  fast  as  1  could. 
.  .  .  None  of  the  stones  had  fallen 
on  him,  but  he  lay  quite  still.  ...  I 
went  and  lifted  him  in  my  arms.  He 
had  fallen  with  his  head  against  a 
stone — a  stone  with  a  sharp,  splintered 
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point  to  it,  that  had  struck  him  lust 
on  the  temple.  .  .  .  But  I  couldn't 
believe  he  was  dead — I  couldn't  realize 
it.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there, 
with  his  head  on  my  knees,  moistening 
his  lips  from  my  flask,  and  chafing  his 
hands,  and  calling  him — over  and  over 
again.  ...  If  he  could  only  have 
spoken  to  me,  once.  .  .  .  I  thought 
...  if  only  the  last  words  I  said  to 
him  hadn't  been  .  .  ." 

The  voice  broke  down  in  a  sob,  and 
he  hid  his  face  against  his  companion's 
shoulder. 

**  My  poor  fellow  !"  said  Ahearne, 
fllowly.  *'  I  don't  doubt  he  knows  all 
about  it  now,  and  has  forgiven  what 
there  was  to  forgire,  long  ago.  .  .  . 
Go  on — what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

**  I  suppose  I  lost  all  consciousness 
of  time.  I  couldn't  have  told  whether 
five  minutes  or  five  hours  had  passed, 
when  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself  with 
a  start  and  knew  there  was  no  hope — 
that  he  was  dead.  It  must  have  been 
a  long  time  though,  for  the  light  had 
changed  and  the  air  was  growing  damp 
and  chilly,  and  when  I  felt  his  limhs 
they  were  already  stifip  and  cold.  His 
face  was  not  dreadful  to  look  at — it 
had  not  been  injured,  except  for  that 
black  bruise  on  the  temple — the  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  expression  very 
peaceful.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
off  my  head  for  a  little  .  .  .  well, 
never  mind  ;  I  came  to  at  last,  and 
knew  there  was  no  hope — ho  was 
dead. 

**  And  then  a  horrible  dread  came 
over  me — a  madness  of  fear — worse 
than  the  other.  What  if  they  were  to 
find  me  alone  with  the  body  ?  What 
account  could  I  give  at  the  inn  ?  Who 
would  believe  my  story?  I  could  not 
think  clearly,  but  it  all  rushed  on  my 
brain  together  :  they  would  think  I 
had  murdered  him  for  his  money.  Of 
course  I  lost  my  head  completely,  or  I 
should  have  known  I  was  doing  the 
most  idiotic  thing  a  man  could  do  ; 
but  my  one  idea  then  was  to  hide  the 
body  and  destroy  all  traces.  I  never 
had  any  great  muscular  strength  ;  but 

i'ust  then,  in  the  terror  and  excitement, 
felt  as  if  I  were  made  of  iron.  I  got 
Lyndon's  body  on  my  shoulders,  and 
carried  it  for  some  yards,  to  the  foot 
of  a  largo  rock  with  an  overhanging 


ledse  on  one  side.  ...  I  pushed  it 
as  lar  under  as  I  could.  ...  I  re- 
member I  put  his  handkerchief  over 
his  face  and  said,  *  Good-by,  Lyndon  ' 
.  .  .  and  then  I  built  up  loose  stones 
round  it  till  it  was  quite  hidden.  Then 
I  went  back  to  see  if  there  was  any 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones.  I  did 
not  think  there  was,  for,  though  the 
skin  was  off  in  some  places,  the  wound 
had  not  bled  much.  But  in  my  insane 
fright  I  thought  there  might  be.  I 
crawled  along  with  my  face  close  to  the 
ground,  grasping  and  rubbing  at  every 
dark  spot  I  saw  ;  but  I  could  fina 
nothing.  .  .  .  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
I  felt  that  I  was  utterly  tired  out.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  faint  and  be  found 
there  •  I  must  go  on  as  best  I  could — 
anywhere,  only  not  back  to  Rothie- 
murchus.  I  don't  know  to  this  day 
where  I  wandered  to  ;  it  was  a  lonely 
cabin  hidden  away  among  the  hills  ;  I 
fancy  there  was  an  illicit  still  connect- 
ed with  it,  but  of  course  I  asked  no 
questions  and  the  people  asked  none  of 
me.  They  sheltered  me  and  were  kind 
to  me.  Since  then  I've  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country,  sometimes  work- 
ing as  a  cattle-drover,  once  as  a  dock- 
hand  in  Glasgow,  sometimes  herding 
with  tramps  and  sleeping  in  the  work- 
house •  .  .  till  at  last  I  drifted  here. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  I  haven't  gone  to 
the  bad  altogether  ;  at  least  you'll  say, 
perhaps,  I  have^  but  .  .  .*' 

**  No.  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Being  down  on  one's  luck  isn't  the 
same  as  going  to  the  bad.  And  I  think 
I  know  what,  in  God's  mercy,  kept 
you  back." 

**  What?" 

**  Wasn't  it  the  thought  of— of  your 
dead  friend  ?" 

**  Just  that.  I  thought  .  .  .  well, 
I  can't  express  it  .  .  .  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  I  should  have  been 
utterly  desperate.  Now  you  know  it 
all.  I've  often  wondered  whether  you 
would  speak  to  me,  if — " 

^*  Is  it  speak  to  you,  alanna?  Why, 
it  makes  no  difference  at  all  in  the 
world,  except" — he  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone — **  to  make  me  want  to  help  you 
more  than  ever." 

**  Then  .  .  .  you  believe  what  I've 
told  you  ?" 

**  1  do  that — every  word." 
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Then  there  was  a  long  silence^  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  Ahearne. 

**  Come,  I  think  we'd  best  go  back. 
You* re  not  well,  I  know,  and  you 
shouldn't  be  out  too  long  in  the  night 
air.     Come  away.*' 

II. 

The  summer  had  passed  into  au- 
tumn ;  a  wet  September  had  passed 
into  a  crisp,  golden  October.  The 
navvies  who  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
St.  Andrews  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  or  had  gone  to  work  on  another 
section  of  the  line,  leaving  the  old 
town  to  settle  down  once  more  into  its 
wonted  ways.  But  these  noisy,  clay- 
smeared  birds  of  passage  had  left  two 
of  their  number  behind. 

Garrington's  health  had  been  failing, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  the  evening  of 
that  conversation  on  the  Ladebraes. 
At  last  he  broke  down  altogether, 
though  he  struggled  on  as  long  as  he 
could.  Then  **  Pat  Finnerty''— who 
spent  so  little  of  his  pay  that  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  have  a  hoard  of 
gold  coins  in  some  secret  hiding-place 
in  the  cliffs,  or,  according  to  another 
version,  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank 
— got  him  removed  from  the  bothy  to 
a  room  he  had  taken  in  the  town,  and 
hired  a  woman  to  look  after  himwhile 
he  himself  was  at  work.  Whenever  he 
was  at  home  he  watched  beside  him 
tenderly  and  untiringly,  and  after  he 
had  been  paid  off  on  the  railway  line 
he  gave  up  most  of  his  time  to  him. 
Now  and  then  he  got  odd  jobs  of  work 
here  and  there,  but  he  was  the  less  de- 
pendent on  these,  since  not  only  was 
there  some  foundation  for  the  wild  re- 

Eorts  of  his  fabulous  savings,  but  he 
ad  brought  with  him  from  Ireland  a 
small  reserve  fund,  which  was  still  un- 
touched. The  extra  expenditure  would 
not  be  needed  long.  The  poor  fellow 
was  sinking  L\al ;  he  had  not  much  of 
a  constitution,  to  begin  with,  and  toil, 
hard  fare,  exposure,  and  mental  dis- 
tress had  done  their  work. 

Ahearne  could  not  regret  it  much — 
Carrington  himself  looked  forward  to 
the  end  with  such  an  infinite  sense  of 
rest  and  relief.  His  friend  had  been 
somewhat  puzzled  when  George,  after 
telling  his  story,  had  asked  for  his  ad- 


vice. He  saw  little  hope  of  his  ulti- 
mate escape  from  the  arm  of  the  law 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland, 
for  the  police  were  still  on  the  alert, 
though  not  much  was  said  about  the 
matter  in  print ;  and  he  dared  not  ad- 
vise Carrington  to  give  himself  up, 
fearing  that,  with  appearances  so  ter- 
ribly against  him,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue  to  the  trial. 
Ho  had  half  formed  a  wild  and  vague 
plan  of  smuggling  George  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  hiding  him  away  in  some 
recess  in  the  Kerry  mountains  ;  but  it 
was  hazardous,  especially  for  a  man  in 
broken  healtli,  and,  before  he  had  elab- 
orated it  sufUcieutly  to  mention  it  to 
his  friend.  Destiny  had  stepped  in 
with  a  surer  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  the  tragic  side  of  life  had 
once  more  been  forced  on  his  attention, 
Ahearne  was  iant  soit  peu  ashamed  of 
the  freak  which  had  brought  him  hith- 
er, and  into  which  he  had  flung  his 
whole  energies  for  the  time  being  with 
something  like  a  schoolboy's  ardor. 
Still,  it  had  resulted  in  his  being  able 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  this 
poor    fellow-mortal,   and,   so   far,    he 

could  not  complain. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

The  little  room,  in  one  of  the 
**  wynds"  leading  out  of  Market  Street, 
faced  eastward,  and,  moreover,  the 
light  was  shut  out  from  it  by  a  blank 
wall  opposite.  Coining  in  out  of  the 
glow  and  glory  of  an  autumn  sunset, 
Lawrence  Ahearne  could  at  (irst  see 
nothing  ;  he  only  heard  a  faint  voice 
calling  out  of  the  gloom,  '*  Is  that 
you,  old  fellow  ?" 

**  How  do  you  feel  now  ?"  asked  the 
other,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  self-re- 
proach. **  Is  it  long  you've  been 
awake  ?*' 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  slept  beautifully  till  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  I  feel — I  can't 
tell  you  how — so  much  better ;  no  pain, 
and  quite  clear  in  my  head." 

Ahearne  went  nearer  and  took  his 
hand.  His  eyes  were  used  to  the  dim 
light  now,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
and  searchinglv  into  Carrington's  face. 
Carrington  lifted  his  thin  hand  and 
laid  in  on  his  friend's  arm. 

**  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  he  said, 
softly.  **  I'm  not  deceiving  myself. 
Tve  no  hopes  of  getting  better.     I  ex- 
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pecfc  this  means  that  the  end  has  come, 
and  Tm  very  glad  it  should  come  like 
this/' 

He  lay  still,  looking  up  into  the 
quaint,  rugged  face  he  had  learned  to 
love  beyond  all  other  things  on  earth, 
and  smiled  with  a  wonderful  gladness 
and  content. 

**I  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  When  I'm  dead,  if  you  should 
hear  of  any  one  being  arrested  for — 
for  Lyndon's  death,  will  you  tell  thcni 
what  you  know  ?" 

Ahearne  readily  promised. 

**  I  used  to  see  the  papers  when  I 
could.  I  saw  they  were  after  me,  and 
hadn't  made  any  arrests.  ...  If  an- 
other man  had  got  into  trouble  over 
it,  of  course  I  should  have  had  to  go 
and  give  mvself  up.  .  .  .  But  that's 
all  over  and  done  with  now.  This  is 
our  last  night  together,  I  guess.  Let's 
have  a  jolly  talk." 

Ahearne  tried  to  answer,  but  only 
choked. 

"  Oh  I  come  now,  it  isn't  as  bad  as 
all  that !  Didn't  you  as  good  as  tell 
me  the  other  night  that  it  was  by  far 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
me  ?  I  thought  you  were  right  then, 
and  I  do  now.  And  just  think  of  all 
the  bother  that  will  be  saved  you. 
Why,  you're  getting  quite  worn  out 
with  work  and  watching.  .  .  .  There, 
then,  do  let's  talk  of  something  else. 
Tell  me  what  you  really  came  to  St. 
Andrews  for,  you  old  humbug." 

Father  Lawrence  Ahearne  looked 
up,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  sud- 
den thrust,  with — in  spite  of  his  real 
grief — a  comical  expression  of  dismay, 
at  which  Carrington  laughed  feebly. 

•*  Yes,"  he  went  on,  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  his  breath,  **  you  don't  im- 
agine I  ever  took  you  for  a  real  navvy  ? 
Well,  there's  not  much  to  be  said  on 
that  score— there  were  plenty  of  men 
in  the  same  case,  and  the  fewer  ques- 
tions asked  the  better.  But  nobody — 
not  the  greatest  ass  that  ever  lived — 
could  have  been  with  you  as  I  have, 
and  have  thought  you  were  that 
sort  .  .  ." 

**  Take  care,  you  mustn't  tire  your- 
self," said  Ahearne,  gently.  **  Here, 
take  this." 

Carrington  drank  and  lay  back  again, 
looking  up  into  his  friend's  eyes  with 


a  smile.     The  other  began  slowly,  with 
something  very  like  embarrassment — 

**  Indeed,  and  I  think,  myself,  it 
was  because  I  was  a  great,  old  fool. 
And  yet  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
if  you  care  to  hear." 

*'0h,  no,  no  I"  cried  Carrington, 
with  an  accent  almost  of  pain.  **  I 
don't  want  you  to  tell  me  anything 
unless  you  wish.  I  was  only  teasing 
you,  old  chap !  After  all,  if  you 
hadn't  come  here,  what  should  I  have 
done?" 

**  If  I've  been  of  any  use  to  you, 
alanna,  I  don't  regret  it.  Yes  ...  I 
suppose  it's  true.  There's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends.  ...  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  set  out 
— no  more  I  did  !  Well,  here  goes  ! 
Are  you  comfortable  ?  ' 

He  smoothed  thi»  pillow  and  arranged 
the  bedclothes  for  his  patient,  and  thcu 
began  at  the  beginning  and  told  him 
all — of  the  home  in  the  Kerry  moun- 
tains, the  peasant  father  and  mother, 
and  the  boy  who  had  picked  up  a  bit 
of  schooling  somehow,  and  was  for- 
ever reading  all  the  books  he  could 
lay  hands  on  ;  of  the  pride  they  took 
in  their  *'  scholard,"  and  the  sacrifices 
they  made  to  send  him  to  Maynooth  ; 
how  they  wanted  him  to  be  a  priest, 
and  how  he  could  not  bend  his  thoughts 
to  what  seemed  to  him  a  maimed  and 
prisoned  life  ;  and  how,  not  satisfied 
with  Maynooth,  he  tried  for  a  Trinity 
College  scholarship,  and  won  it,  and 
took  a  brilliant  degree,  and  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fellowship,  with  per- 
haps a  professorship  in  the  distance — 
when  the  crash  came.  ...  It  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  professors, 
and  for  her  bright  eyes  he  forgot  every- 
thing— even  the  Church  he  had  been 
brought  up  in — and  would  have  broken 
with  father  and  mother  and  all  the  as- 
sociations of  his  youth,  only  she  jilted 
him  (so  the  world  put  it  ;  he  never 
blamed  her,  even  in  his  thoughts,  put- 
ting everything  down  to  his  own  blind 
infatuation)  and  married  the  rich  brew- 
er's son.  .  .  .  Then  he  went  back  to 
Kerry,  humbled  and  broken-hcarled, 
and  for  a  time  no  man  heard  his  name 
or  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
Years  after,  rumors  reached  his  old 
college  that  he  had  taken  priestly  vows 
and  gone  abroad.     Later  on^  lie  was 
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heard  of  novir  here,  now  there — once  as 
librarian  at  the  Vatican,  then  teach- 
ing at  a  college  in  France,  then  again 
as  the  parish  priest  of  his  native  village 
in  County  Kerry.  His  name  found  its 
way  into  the  proceedings  of  learned  so- 
cieties and  on  to  the  title-pages  of 
magazines.  Then  he  ^ot  into  trouble 
with  his  spiritual  superiors  during  the 
time  of  the  Land  League  agitation, 
and  a  year  or  two  of  tracasseries  and 
heartbreak  ended  in  his  complete 
disappearance.  That  is  the  bare  out- 
side chronicle  of  tiie  life  whose  inner 
history  he  now  related  to  Carring- 
ton. 

Carrington  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest.  He  seemed  wonderfully 
bright  and  full  of  life  to-night ;  only, 
now  and  then,  his  weakness  overcame 
him,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay 
back  exhausted  for  a  few  miuutes. 

'*  It*8  quite  like  a  novel,*'  he  said  at 
]ast|  when  the  Irishman  had  tinished. 
**  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing 
now  ?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  you 
Father  Ahcarne,  but — " 

**  For  my  sake  don't,  my  boy  !     I'm 

only  too  glad  to  forget  it  myself 

Don't  let  8  go  into  that  question.  Our 
Church  is  the  grandest  Church  in  the 
world — I  ought  to  say,  the  only  one, 
for,  of  course,  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view,  the  others  don't  count — but, 
somehow,  the  less  I  hear  about  her  and 
her  hierarchy,  and  her  organization, 
and  her  dogmas,  and  her  all  the  rest 
of  it,  the  better  I  like  it  and  the  better 
Christian  I  am.  .  .  .  It's  very  little 
I  can  find  about  it  all  in  the  dear  old 
book  over  there  ..." 

Carrington  laughed— a  very  weak 
little  laugh  this  time. 

**  I'm  thinking  what  an  orthodox 
Soman  you  are,  old  man  !'' 

**  Roman,  is  it  ?  But — there,  I  can't 
argue  it  out.  .  .  .  My  head  and  heart 
are  in  such  a  muddle  over  it  that  I 
don't  know  clearly  what  I  do  think, 
let  alone  putting  it  into  words.  I'd 
give  anything  to  get  away  from  here — 
from  Europe  and  civilization  altogether, 
from  bishops  and  confessionals  and 
newspapers  and  churches,  and  the  Sa- 
cred College,  and  things  going  wrong 
in  poor  old  Ireland  that  I  can  do  notli- 

And, 
not  a 


ing  toward  putting  right.  .  .  . 
faith,    why   shouldn't  I?    I'm 


Jesuit,  nor  a  vowed  monk  of  any  kind, 
and  I've  got  no  parish  to  take  care  of. 
I  w^ay  go  where  I  like  !" 

"  And  where  will  you  go— Central 
Africa  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  I  Africa,  or  Brazil, 
or  the  middle  of  Chinese  Tartary,  so 
long  as  no  white  man's  ever  been  there 
before  me.  .  .  .  Nice,  downright, 
howling  cannibals  of  heathen,  those 
are  the  boys  for  me  !  I  needn't  tell 
them  anything  about  transubstantia- 
tion  or  invincible  ignorance,  or  semper y 
ubique,  ab  omnihus,  or  anything  else, 
but  — and  his  tone  dropped  from  its 
half-bitter  jocularity — "  just  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves 
them,  and  that  they  mustn't  tell  lies 
and  eat  their  neighbors." 

**  Do  you  know  I  believe  you're  just 
the  man  for  that  sort  of  thing  ?  And 
you'll  do  it  too  !  Some  day  you'll  be 
packing  up  your  violin  and  those  two 
books  of  yours — your  Greek  Testament 
and  your  Mangan — and  you'll  disap- 
pear like  Waring  in  that  bit  of  Brown- 
ing's." 

The  night  had  worn  on.  The  room 
was  in  black  shadow — all  but  the  little 
space  illuminated  by  the  candle  on  a 
table  by  the  bedside.  Carrington's 
face  looked  very  white  as  the  light  fell 
on  it. 

*'  I've  been  letting  you  talk  too 
much,"  said  Ahearne,  remorsefully. 

**  No — it  really  did  me  good — but 
I'm  a  little  tired  now.  .  .  .  Come 
closer.  Don't  let  go  my  hand,  will 
you?" 

More  than  that  :  the  strong  arms 
were  under  him,  and  held  him  up,  and 
through  the  gathering  darkness  he 
heard  the  gentle  voice  at  his  ear. 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  alanna  !" 

*'  No."  His  head  sank  restfully  on 
Ahearne's  shoulder.  *' To  think  .  .  . 
it  does  seem  strange  to  think  ...  of 
seeing  Lyndon  again  .  .  ." 

**  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  my 
boy  ?" 

**  No,  thanks  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  what 
was  that  again  .  .  .  you  were  playing 
.  .  .  the  other  night  .  .  .  the  words, 
I  mean  ?  .  .  ." 

By  some  quick  instinct  Ahearne 
guessed  what  he  meant.  He  had  more 
than  once  played  Mozart's  Requiem  to 
him. 
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The  deep,  sweet  accents  fell  on  the 
stillness  : — 

Quserens  me  sedisti  lassns. 
Bedemisti  craoem  passas, 
TantuB  labor  non  sit  oassas. 

Bex  tremendffi  majestatia, 
Qai  saWandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


t( 


.  .    You've  been  a  good  friend 
to  me.  .  .  .    Good-by  !" 

**  Good-by,   dear.  .  .  .      God  com- 


fort you  for  all  you  have  suffered.  .  .  . 
We  shall  meet  again.  ..." 

There  was  a  long  sigh,  as  of  one 
sinking  to  sleep  after  release  from  pain. 
The  candle  had  burnt  down  and  was 
flickering  in  the  socket.  It  lasted  just 
long  enough  for  Lawrence  Ahearne  to 
close  his  comrade's  eyes. 

Pie  Jesn  Domine, 
Dona  nobis  requiem. 

— Oentleman^ s  Magazine, 


•  •  • 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


Messbs.  W.  &  B.  Chambebs  are  going  to 
issue  the  first  volame  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  "Life  and  Works  of  Bobort  Barns."  by 
Dr.  Bobert  Chambers,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  WiUiam  WaUace.  While  the 
plan  of  the  original  work  has  been  adhered 
to,  there  will  be  some  new  features.  Several 
portions  of  the  biographical  narrative,  more 
particularly  those  dealing  with  Burns' s  life  in 
Irvine  and  his  intention  to  leave  for  Jamaica, 
have  been  recast  and  rewritten.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  ancestry  has  been  treated  exhaus- 
tively, and  his  religions  views  will  be  more 
fully  elucidated  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
Fresh  information  upon  the  episode  of  High- 
land Mary  will  be  incorporated,  and  many 
letters  and  poems  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  corresponding  volume  of  the  previous 
edition.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  reissue 
will  be  the  abundant  notes  attached  to  both 
poems  and  letters.  It  is  being  illustrated  by 
Scotch  artists. 

CARjiYLE*s  Immobtalitt. — John  Morley  has 
compared  Carlyle  to  a  spiritual  volcano.  May 
we  say  further  that  his  action  can  never  be- 
come extinct  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  as  the 
artificiality  of  life  Increases,  the  teaching  of 
Oarlyle,  the  lover  of  realities,  will  attain  ever 
greater  value  ?  For  in  these  days  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  exhaustion,  the  influence 
of  Carlyle,  with  his  devotion  to  the  "  Benefi- 
cent Whip'*  and  "  Masterful  Mind,"  can  only 
be  stimulating.  In  the  days  of  recuperation, 
which  may  follow  with  the  turn  of  the  pen- 
dulum, the  world  will  listen  with  eager  sym- 
pathy to  Carlyle,  as  with  ruthless  severity  he 
denounces  those  who  tamper  with  fact,  hiding 
themselves  from  life's  sternness  under  a  tis. 
sue  of  shams  and  lies.  Carlyle's  immortality 
does  not  rest  only  upon  his  destiuctive  criti- 


cism of  life's  vanities.  We  owe  to  him,  in 
the  second  place,  our  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  democracy.  It  was  Carlyle  who 
preached  that  a  world  is  all  out  of  joint  un- 
less the  best  men  rule,  and  that  class  distinc- 
tions and  conventional  priyileges  should  be 
of  no  real  account  to  serious,  honest  thinkers. 
This  is  the  note  which  he  sounds  in  his  *'  Past 
and  Present,"  and  it  echoes  and  re-echoes  in 
all  his  works.  With  the  progress  of  time  this 
teaching  will  win  to  itself  even  greater  credit, 
and  therefore  we  may  maintain  that  Carlyle's 
influence  will  permanently  endure.  In  the 
' '  French  Bevolution* '  Carlyle  showed  that 
the  nppei  classes  are  helpless,  unless  they 
keep  up  friendly  connections  with  the  people. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  a  period  of  anarchy 
can  only  be  averted,  in  our  present  state  of 
civilization,  by  the  blending  of  class  with 
class  in  human  sympathy  and  in  human  hon- 
esty. If  the  contrasts  between  riches  and 
poverty  are  to  become  ever  more  striking,  the 
sight  of  unthinking  idlers  and  of  callous  pleas- 
ure-seekers will  inflame  the  minds  of  desper- 
ate men  and  women  with  ever  greater  effect. 
Then  will  men  look  to  Carlyle  for  help  and 
advice  in  postponing  their  doom.  Carlyle's 
third  claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  his  gos- 
pel of  work.  He,  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  writer,  taught  that  work  alone  justifies 
existence  and  develops  character.  His  invec* 
tives  against  the  idle  and  luxurious  haVe  not 
been  surpassed  in  fierceness  by  any  modern 
socialist.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  indebted 
to  Carlyle  for  forcing  us  to  reverence  that 
which  is  too  grand  for  us  to  comprehend. — 
Parents*  Magazine, 

Paul  Yebi^aine  died  recently  at  his  rooms 
in  the  Bue  Descartes,  at  Paris,  in  the  fifty - 
second  year  of  his  age.     He  was  born,  March 
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80th,  1844,  at  2,  Bae  HantePierre,  Metz, 
where  his  father,  a  captain  in  the  engineers, 
was  stationed.  In  1851  the  familj  removed 
to  Paris,  and  it  was  in  Paris  that  Paul  Yer- 
laine  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  varied 
as  it  was  by  visits  to  England,  Belgiam,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  His  first  volume  of 
poems,  "  Poemes  Satnrniens,'*  was  published 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Since  then  he  has 
published,  in  verse.  **  F^tes  Galantes* '  (1869), 
'*  La  Bonne  Chanson"  (1870),  *'  Romances 
sans  Paroles"  (1874),  "  Sagesse"  (1881),  "  Ja- 
dis  et  Nago6re"  (1884),  "Amour**  (1888), 
'•-fionheur"  (1891),  **  ParallMement"  (1889). 
"Dedioaces"  (1890),  •'Chansons  pour  EUe" 
(1891),  *'  Liturgies  Intimes"  (1892),  "  Elegies" 
(1893),  "  Odesen  son  Honneur"  (1893).  "Dans 
les  Limbes"  (1894).  *' Epigrammes"  (1894), 
and  new  and  enlarged  editions  of  *'  Liturgies 
Intimes"  and  "Dedioaoes,"  both  of  which 
had  been  privately  printed;  in  prose,  "Les 
Po<^tes  Maudits"  (1884),  "Louise  Leclercq" 
(1885),  "  Memoires  d'un  Veuf"  (1886).  "  Mes 
Hopitaux"  (1891),  "Mes  Prisons"  (1893). 
"Quinze  Jours  en  Hollande"  (1893),  "Con- 
fessions" (1895).  More  than  any  man  of  let- 
ters of  his  time,  Verlaine  has  been  a  sort  of 
public  figure,  typifying,  for  all  the  world,  the 
traditional  vagabond  character  of  the  poet. 
As  the  whole  of  his  work  was  personal,  one 
long  confession  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
sins  and  repentances,  of  his  strange,  troubled, 
intensely  living  life,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that 
an  undue  attention  should  have  been  given, 
not  always  quite  sympathetically,  to  these 
private  accidents  of  existence,  about  which 
he  has  himself  said  all  that  need  be  said  in 
these  two  stanzas  from  '*  Parallelement"  : 


II 


Un  mot  encore,  car  je  vous  dois 
Quelque  lueur  en  definitive 
Concemant  la  chose  qui  m 'arrive  : 

Je  compte  parmi  les  maladroits. 


"  J'ai  perdu  ma  vie  et  je  sais  bien 

Que  tout  blame  sur  moi  s'en  va  fondre  : 
A  cela  je  ne  puis  que  repondre 
Que  je  suis  vraiment  ne  Saturnien." 

What  really  concerns  us  is  that  Verlaine  was 
a  great  poet,  certainly  the  greatest  French 
poet  since  Baudelaire,  and  with  a  subtlety 
and  sincerity  of  genius  which  not  even  Baude- 
laire possessed.  As  a  verse-writer  he  extend- 
ed the  bounds  of  the  French  language,  be 
brought  into  it  or  out  of  it  a  "  lyrical  cry" 
with  which  it  had  never  thrilled.  As  a  poet 
he  expressed  a  wonderful  personality,  a  per- 
sonality as  interesting  as  any  ol  our  time, 


with  a  directness,  a  poignant  simplicity,  equal 
to  that  of  Villon.  As  an  influence,  he  has 
controlled  almost  the  whole  poetic  writing  of 
the  younger  generation  in  his  own  country, 
and  much  of  the  poetic  wtiting  of  the  younger 
generation  in  other  countries.  And  I  cannot 
end  these  lines,  written  hurriedly  on  hearing 
the  news  of  his  death,  without  saying  that  to 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  has  left 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  intrinsically 
fine,  one  of  the  most  sensitively  sympathetic, 
of  temperaments,  essentially  the  temperament 
of  genius,  the  poetic  temperament. 

AccoBDiNa  to  the  Publishers*  Circular,  the 
total  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
issued  during  last  year  was  6516,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  increase  which  began  in  1892  still 
continues.  For  the  first  time,  novels  and 
juvenile  works  are  brought  together  under 
one  heading,  the  number  of  these  being  1891, 
or  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  usual  variations  in  the  other 
classes  ;  medicine  having  largely  increased, 
and  law  having  still  more  largely  decreased. 
Poetry  shows  the  respectable  figure  of  231,  as 
compared  with  only  60  nine  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fall  in  theology  would 
seem  to  be  permanent :  570,  compared  with 
967  fifteen  years  ago. 

Abbanoements  are  in  progress  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "  Library  Edition"  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  novels.  It  is  hoped  the  issue  of 
it  may  begin  before  the  close  of  next  summer. 

Thomas  Cabltle's  house  in  Gheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  which  was  informally  opened  to  vis- 
itors in  July  last,  was  on  the  centenary  of 
Carlyle's  birth  formally  handed  over  to  the 
trustees  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Chelsea.  Mr.  John  Morley  pre- 
sided. 

Memobials  in  favor  of  granting  the  degree 
to  duly  qualified  women  students  at  Oxford 
have  been  signed  by  thirty-four  out  of  the 
thirty -six  head  mistresses  under  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and  by  eighteen 
out  of  twenty -four  head  mistresses  under  the 
Church  Schools  Company.  The  demand  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  fresh  support  among 
resident  members  of  the  university,  the  num- 
ber of  memorialists  being  now  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty. 

Mb.  Guldstone'b  edition  of  Bishop  Butler*8 
works,  in  two  volumes,  was  practically  com- 
pleted before  his  visit  to  Biarritz,  and  will  be 
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published  in  a  few  days  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  The  editor  has  broken  np  Batler's 
writings  into  sections,  which  he  considers  in. 
dispensable.  "  Who  is  there/*  he  asks, 
among  the  ancient  philosophers,  unless  per- 
haps Aristotle,  the  tissue  of  whose  thought  is 
closer  than  that  of  Butler?'*  He  has  also 
supplied  every  section  with  a  heading,  in- 
tended to  assist  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  an  indication  of  its  contents  ;  and 
has  prepared  a  full  index  to  each  volume, 
"  designed  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  student 
rather  than  to  present  an  exhaustive  analysis.  ** 
He  has  added  a  limited  number  of  notes,  ex- 
planator;  and  illastrative  ;  and  ends  his  brief 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led  him 
to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  work 
with  the  brief  apology  :  '*  Better  thus,  than 
not  at  all. " 

Wb  quote  the  following  from  The  Bookman': 
**  The  remaining  mss.  of  Chailotte  Brontd 
in  the  possession  of  her  husband  and  others 
have  now  been  purchased  for  publication. 
They  are  far  more  numerous  and  important 
than  had  been  imagined,  and  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  body  of  her  work, 
alike  in  prose  and  poetry.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  hitherto  unknown  letters  having  also 
been  recovered,  a  biographical  volume  will 
be  published  entirely  made  up  of  fresh  mat- 
ter, repeating  nothing  that  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Mrs.  GaskeU's  biography.*' 

The  long  projected  and  much  discussed 
Heine  monument  being  tabooed  in  Germany, 
the  poet*s  countrymen  inttnded  to  erect  one 
at  New  York  ;  but  the  '*  Arts'  Committee** 
there  expressed  itself  dissatisfied  with  the 
model,  which  was  submitted  to  it  in  a  photo- 
graph. It  is  now  reported  that  the  project 
has  been  started,  with  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess, of  erecting  the  monument  at  Baltimore. 
After  all,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  tell  the 
admirers  of  Heine  what  Biickert  said  with 
reference  to  Lessing  : 

"  Ihm  ein  Denkmal  zu  errichten  braucht  es 
nicht 
>-£r  hat's  gethan  !*' 

Fbom  a  writer  of  so  much  attainment  and 
so  many  well-filled  pages  as  Vernon  Lee  one 
may  be  willing  to  hear  * '  the  whole  philosophy 
of  art."    Here  it  is  : 

"  Art  is  a  much  greater  and  more  cosmic 
thing  than  the  mere  expression  of  man's 
thoughts  or  opinions  on  any  one  subject,  of 
man*8  attitude  toward  his  neighbor  or  toward 


his  country,  much  as  all  this  concerns  us. 
Art  is  the  expression  of  man's  life,  of  his 
mode  of  being,  of  his  relations  with  the  uni- 
verse, since  it  is,  in  fact,  man's  inarticulate 
answer  to  the  universe's  unspoken  message. 
Hence  it  represents,  not  the  details  of  his  ex- 
istence (which,  more's  the  pity,  are  rarely 
what  they  should  be,  whether  in  thought  or 
action),  but  the  bulk  of  his  existence,  when 
thai  bulk  is  umisually  sound.  This  clause  con- 
tains the  whole  philosophy  of  art.  For  art  is 
the  outcome  of  a  surplus  of  human  energy, 
the  expression  of  a  state  of  vital  harmony 
strinng  for  and  partly  realizing  a  yet  greater 
energy,  a  more  complete  harmony,  in  one 
sphere  or  another  of  man's  relations  with  the 


universe. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Thb  Cabltle  Centenary.— Even  at  the  cen- 
tenary of  a  great  writer's  birth,  in  other  words 
at  the  jubilee,  as  we  may  say,  of  anything  like 
general  acquaintance  with  his  writings,  for  it  is 
not  often  that  his  writings  become  public 
property  before  he  reaches  fifty  years  of  age  — 
it  is  too  soon  to  form  anything  more  than 
what  the  Indian  financiers  call  *'  an  anticipa- 
tion sketch  estimate"  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  inflaence  he  has  exerted  on  the  world. 
And  if  the  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times 
represents  the  impressions  of  the  best  think- 
ers of  the  day,  we  should  say  that  Carlyle's 
writings  are  passing  through  a  period  of  that 
almost  extravagant  depreciation  to  which  dog- 
matic teachers  of  Carlyle's  angry  type,  who 
are  never  tired  of  repeating  half-truths  in  a 
positive  and  rather  peremptory  key,  are  espe- 
cially liable.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  the  epi- 
thet of  prophet  which  is  so  often  applied  to 
Carlyle.  The  prophet  ought  above  everything, 
else  to  be  a  recipient  and  discerner  of  divine 
light,  and  no  man  who  is  in  the  main  a  re-  "^ 
cipient  and  discerner  of  divine  light,  should  ^ 
be  so  little  able  as  was  Carlyle  to  discriminate 
between  his  own  character  and  the  divine 
character  by  which  his  own  was  touched  and 
softened.  It  was  once  said  of  the  prophets, 
"  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles.  They  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary.  They  shall  walk  and  not  faint. "  Car- 
lyle always  gives  the  impression  of  a  weary 
and  disappointed  teacher,  who  does  not  feel 
strength  streaming  through  him,  but  rather  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  from  the  effort  to  deliver 
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his  soul.  If  he  cried  alond  and  spared  not, 
his  continaal  lamentations  of  "  Ay  di  me" 
were  not  those  of  a  mind  gratefal  for  its  illu- 
mination. Indeed,  his  teaching  had  a  great 
dash  of  self-will  in  it,  and  therefore  a  great 
dash  of  weariness.  He  never  seems  to  be 
toached  with  the  prophet's  sense  of  anworthi- 
ness,  and  he  is  too  often  toached  with  the 
peevishness  of  a  peasant  who  cannot  get  him- 
self adequately  heard.  Still,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  think  that  he  is  going  through  a  phase 
of  temporary  depreciation  which  will  not  last 
in  anything  like  its  present  severity.  If  he 
was  a  self-willed  teacher,  and  greater  by  virtue 
of  his  imaginative  brilliance,  his  wonderful 
power  of  condensing  the  main  features  of  a 
character  into  a  flash  of  lightning  that  you 
can  never  forget,  than  he  was  by  virtue  of  true 
inspiration,  he  was  still  a  great  teacher,  and 
his  lessons  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  first  place,  though  Carlyle  had  little 
insight  into  the  moral  necessity  for  liberty  as 
the  one  condition  of  anything  like  life  and 
growth,  though  he  was  alvrays  scoffing  at  the 
liberty  to  be  idle,  the  liberty  to  be  sensual,  the 
liberty  to  be  bad,  and  had  much  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  '*  beneficent  whip"  which  com- 
pelled *' Black  Quashee**  to  labor,  instead  of 
vegetating,  this  teaching,  too,  as  valuable, 
though  it  was  more  or  less  spoiled  by  its  ex- 
aggeration. Discipline  is  not  discipline  un- 
less it  is  willingly  accepted,  and  the  ''  benefi- 
cent whip"  is  not  willingly  accepted,  and 
usually  turns  out,  therefore,  to  be  more  malefi- 
cent than  beneficent.  Still,  Carlyle  did  teach 
us,  by  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, and  those  often  brilliantly  and  lumi- 
nously expressed,  that  liberty  to  rot  is  not  a 
kind  of  liberty  of  which  we  can  well  bo  proud  ; 
and  that  a  great  many  of  us  use  liberty  not  to 
grow  toward  the  light,  but  to  decompose. 
Carlyle  really  exploded  the  caiU  of  liberty, 
though  he  did  not  see,  and  could  not  see,  how 
absolutely  essential  liberty  to  go  wrong  is  to 
the  very  power  to  go  right.  Men  rarely  do, 
even  if  they  sometimes  might,  go  right,  unless 
they  are  also  at  liberty  to  do  wrong.  Liberty 
is  necessary  for  choice.  And  the  man  who  is 
merely  forced  by  external  pressure  into  the 
path  which  would  be  right  if  it  were  deliberate- 
ly chosen,  is  rarely  able  to  make  it  the  right  path 
for  himself.  Very  few  are  free  enough  to  choose 
to  obey,  if  they  are  not  at  liberty  also  to  dis- 
obey. Still,  Carlyle  did  great  good  by  his 
constant  preaching  to  this  effect—'*  That  I 
have  been  called  by  all  the  Newspapers  a  free 
man,  will  avail  me  little  if  my  pilgrimage  had 


ended  in  death  and  wreck.  O  that  the  News- 
papers had  called  me  slave,  coward,  fool,  or 
whatever  it  pleased  their  sweet  wisdom  to 
name  me,  and  I  had  attained  not  death,  but 
life.' '  That  was  good  and  necessary  teaching 
to  people  who  were  always  crowing  over  their 
freedom,  and  not  using  it  for  the  only  good 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given  us.  The  right 
to  do  evil  may  certainly  be  overvalued,  unless 
you  learn  to  despise  yourself  for  exerting  it. 

Again,  Carlyle  certainly  taught  us  to  have  a 
keen  scent  for  cant  and  to  abhor  it,  though  hlB 
horror  of  cant  certainly  sometimes  became  a 
cant  of  his  own.  The  habit  of  denouncing 
cant  is  very  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  cant  of  de- 
nunciation. Until  men  leave  off  eloquent 
generalities  and  look  quietly  into  their  own 
hearts  without  blast  of  trumpets  and  glorifica- 
tion of  themselves  for  stripping  themselves  of 
cant,  they  will  not  strip  themselves  of  the  very 
habit  which  most  endangers  their  truthfulness 
and  sincerity.  Carlyle  taught  us  to  despise 
cant,  but  hardly  to  detect  it  in  ourselves. 

Once  more,  Carlyle  taught  us  the  shallow- 
ness of  a  great  number  of  our  constitutional 
formulas,  and  how  very  easy  it  is  to  use  con- 
ventional phraseology  without  keeping  in 
view  the  true  significance  and  meaning  of 
what  we  say.  He  exposed  both  the  cant  of 
Radicalism  and  the  cant  of  Conservatism,  and 
made  us  aware  of  the  great  danger  of  content- 
ing ourselves  with  a  nominal  enlightenment, 
or  a  nominal  reverence  for  the  past,  which 
shows  neither  real  insight  into  what  is  obso- 
lete, nor  real  attachment  to  that  which  was 
great  and  noble  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors. 
His  "  Past  and  Present"  was  a  very  great 
book,  if  only  because  it  showed  us  the  great 
difficulty  of  seeing  beneath  the  superficial 
shows  of  social  and  political  life  to  the  reali- 
ties beneath.  If  ever  a  man  lived  who  had 
the  power  to  penetrate  beneath  mere  ostenta- 
tious fictions,  and  to  show  their  frequent  hol- 
lowness,  it  was  Carlyle.  Bat  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  no  doubt  shown  this  so  completely  that 
he  has  made  men  too  sceptical  of  their  power 
to  discriminate  bet  wee  a  right  and  wrong,  and 
too  much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  kind  of 
fatalism  because  they  learn  to  distrust  their 
own  power  of  distinguishing  what  is  false  from 
what  is  true.  Carlyle  has  made  us  see  the 
hollowness  of  so  much  Radicalism  and  so  much 
Conservatism  that  he  has  bewildered  earnest 
men  on  both  sides,  and  disposed  them  too 
often  to  retire  from  public  life  in  sheer  de- 
spair of  making  it  sincere  and  unconventional. 
Qe  tamed  qs  inside  out  tiU  we  are  hardly  oer- 
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tain  which  is  oar  iiiAide  and  whioh  is  oar  oat- 
side.  And  the  effeot  of  this  has  been,  and 
perhaps  rightly  been,  to  strengthen  Gonserra- 
tism,  and  make  as  snspect  the  grandiose  boasts 
of  the  root-and-branch  Kadicals.  Garlyle  has 
tanght  us  that  we  hardly  know  oarselves,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  watch  oarselves  before  we 
enter  into  great  revolationary  enterprises,  lest 
we  make  bad  worse,  and  insincerity  itself 
more  iosincere.  He  has  dag  so  deep  into  the 
roots  of  politics  that  he  has  made  many  Radi- 
cals qaestion  the  sincerity  of  their  Radical- 
ism, and  many  Conservatives  admit  the  weak- 
ness of  the  case  for  their  Conservatism.  The 
general  effect  of  his  teaching  has  been,  we 
believe,  to  strengthen  the  inclination  to  keep 
political  development  on  the  lines  of  histori- 
cal tradition,  and  to  andermine  the  notion 
that  either  abstract  Conservatism  or  abstract 
Rapnblicanism  or  democracy  can  aspire  to 
take  its  stand  on  absolute  principle.  Carlyle 
never  succeeded  in  showing  us  how  to  find 
the  heroes  to  whom  we  ought  to  commit  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
even  in  the  only  case  in  which  he  did  discover 
one  such  ruler  in  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  never 
succeeded  in  explaining  to  us  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  on  Cromwell's  death,  in  order 
to  find  for  the  people  he  had  governed  a  com- 
potent  successor.  That  Richard  Cromwell  was 
not  a  competent  successor,  Carlyle  himself 
evidently  agreed.  And  though  his  own  sym- 
pathies were  deeply  stirred  by  such  volcanic 
outbursts  of  popular  passion  as  the  great 
French  Revolution,  it  was  evident  that  even 
be  did  not  serioasly  think  political  volcanoes 
the  most  fortunate  mode  of  exploding  ignorant 
tyranny,  though  he  groaned  and  growled  over 
the  slowness,  the  dulness,  and  the  frequently 
terrible  ineffectual ness  of  Parliamentary  reme- 
dies and  constitutional  safety-valves. 

"We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  John  Morley 
that  '*  Sage"  is  the  very  last  word  that  could 
be  found  to  describe  Carlyle  truly.  His  genius 
was  as  impatient  as  his  industry  was  patient. 
There  was  no  toil  which  he  would  not  go 
through  to  make  his  books  workmanlike  ;  but 
a  great  many  of  his  carefully  compiled  facts 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  his  impatient  epigrams.  The  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great  was,  for  instance,  a  long 
penance  to  him,  mainly  because  he  had  in  his 
impatience  erected  Frederick  into  a  much 
wiser  and  greater  ruler  than  he  really  was, 
though  he  certainly  was  both  a  wise  and  stead- 
fast military  commander.  A  great  part  of  Car- 
lyle'i  genius  was  a  genias  for  happy  exaggera- 


tion, though  it  was  a  kind  of  exaggeration 
which  brought  out,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
brought  oat,  the  real  drift  and  significance  of 
social  and  political  facts.  Never  did  any  man 
preach  the  duty  of  submitting  to  wise  author- 
ity more  eloquently  ;  but  never  was  there  a 
man  of  genius  who  was  less  inclined  to  subju- 
gate  his  own  mind  to  the  authority  for  which 
he  professed  so  Platonic  an  affection.  He  has 
flashed  all  manner  of  brilliant  lights  upon 
character  and  history,  but  he  has  not  found 
for  us  any  coherent  code  of  wisdom,  or  any 
valuable  avenue  to  religious  truth. — Spectator, 

Hjlns  Christian  Andebsen.  —Mr.  Nisbet  Bain 
deserves  great  praise  for  having  compiled  so 
satisfactory  a  biography  of  Hans  Andersen. 
Andersen  is  a  person  of  whom  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  turn  out  an  authentic  sketch 
which  shall  be  also  a  recognizable  likeness, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  to  paint  a  finished 
portrait  with  all  the  traits  elaborated,  which 
shall  both  seem  true  and  be  tnie,  and  being 
true  all  round,  shall  yet  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  a  man  irresistibly  lovable^  full  of 
charm,  and  intrinsically  worthy  of  respect. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Bain  has  done.  He  has 
waded  through  all  the  fantastic  poet*s  pub- 
lished works  and  all  his  correspondence — some 
in  English,  some  in  Danish,  and  some  in  both 
languages^and  has  carefully  sifted  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  never  allowing  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  exaggerated  outpourings 
of  grief  and  rage  in  which  this  oversensitive 
child  of  nature  indulged  every  time  his  work 
met  with  criticism,  coldness,  or  neglect ;  and 
avoiding  also  the  opposite  error  of  taking  this 
oversensitiveness,  and  the  petulance  it  explod- 
ed in,  too  serioasly  as  faults  in  the  character 
of  the  man.  He  takes  the  wise  course  of  set- 
ting the  virtues  of  Andersen  side  by  side  with 
his  weaknesses,  and  leaving  his  humility,  his 
unselfishness,  his  affectionate  heart  and  his 
natural  courtesy,  to  plead  forgiveness  for  his 
vanity,  his  egoism,  and  his  mad  railings  and 
upbraidings  ''  Un  esprit  de  femme  dans  un 
oaractere  d'enfant"  is  the  motto  on  Mr.  Bain's 
title-page ;  but  the  quotation  from  Amiel 
hardly  exhausts  the  truth  about  this  wayward 
yet  upright  child  of  innocence .  and  imagina- 
tion. One  wants  one  word  more  to  do  justice 
to  the  vital  integrity  of  purpose  and  individu- 
ality, which  held  its  own  through  all  moods, 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  more  than  real- 
izing and  more  than  justifying  at  last  the  am- 
bitions and  pretensions  that  made  the  cob- 
bler's son  ridiculous  in  the  days  of  his  neglect- 
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ed  boyhood  and  desperate  early  manhood  ; 
and  yet  realizing  them  in  a  form  so  volatile 
and  ethereal,  that  one  thinks  of  the  labors  and 
straggles  behind  the  fame  rather  as  the  noise 
of  mysterious  elements  oat  of  which  a  genias 
has  beeen  magically  evolved,  than  as  the  raw 
material  of  the  work  the  genias  has  done. 

Heredity  and  early  oiroamstanoes  played  a 
very  traceable  part  in  the  shaping  of  Hans  An- 
dersen's abnormal  character  and  singular 
genias.  His  paternal  grandfather  ended  his 
days  as  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  lanatios 
and  imbeciles.  The  old  man,  whom  Hans 
knew  and  feared— for  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  asylam  as  a  child— appears  to 
have  been  both  harmless  and  ingenious,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  make  rounds  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  carrying  with  him  a  basket  of 
fantastic  toys  of  his  own  fashioning,  and  offer- 
ing them  to  farmers*  wives  in  exchange  for 
hams  and  vegetables.  The  talent  for  making 
toys  descended  to  Hans's  father  and  to  Hans 
himself.  The  father  had  scholarly  yearnings, 
bat  his  mother  (Hans's  grandmother)  could  not 
afford  to  put  him  to  school,  and  so  made  a 
cobbler  of  him.  The  cobbler  married  a  good- 
natured,  thriftless  woman,  and  together  they 
drifted  into  poverty.  Hans  grew  up  without 
any  education  but  what  he  got  from  dreaming 
among  the  flowers  and  birds,  and  from  his  fa- 
ther's habit  of  reading  aloud  in  the  evening 
ont  of  La  Fontaine,  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
and  a  book  of  Danish  plays.  His  mother  en- 
couraged his  taste  for  doing  nothing  useful, 
and  by  and  by  drifted  herself  into  drinking 
habits.  Hans  loved  her  and  idealized  her,  and 
when  she  died,  after  he  had  already  become 
famous,  lamented  that  there  was  '*  now  no  one 
left  who  was  bound  by  nature  to  love  him." 
If  only  everybody  could  have  loved  him  by 
nature,  as  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to  love 
ever}  body,  the  world  wonld  have  heard  little 
of  his  unsatiflfied  vanity.  A  delightful  little 
grandmother,  who  might  have  walked  out  of 
a  fairy  tale,  and  is  suspected  of  having  walked 
into  many  of  those  told  by  her  grandson, 
completed  the  family  group,  and  was  the  most 
sensible  and  sympathetic  friend  of  Hans's 
childhood.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
send  Hans  to  school  and  keep  him  there  ;  but 
he  learned  nothing.  Ha  is  described  at  this 
period  as  dreaming  away  his  time,  "  dressing 
dolls  in  clothes  of  his  own  sewing  ;  practising 
singing  in  the  lanes  and  meadows  in  the  firm 
belief  that  his  voice  would  make  his  fortune  ; 
cramming  his  overwrought  brain  with  a  jum- 
ble of  plays,  poems,  and  romances,  and  living 


in  a  fantastic  morbid  world  of  his  own,  which 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
world  of  actual  solid  fact  around  him."  The 
stage  was  his  ambition  ;  and  at  last  he  started 
for  Ck>penhagen,  armed  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction  to  Madame  Schall,  a  dancer  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  a  conviction  that  the  way 
of  life  is  to  "  go  through  a  ^eat  deal  of  hard- 
ship and  then  become  famous."  The  letter 
to  Madame  Schall  was  written  by  somebody 
who  did  not  know  her,  and  when  Andersen 
presented  it,  she  took  him  for  an  escaped 
lunatic.  The  Theatre  Royal  refused  to  engage 
him  because  he  was  too  thin,  and  also  because 
they  only  employed  '*  educated  people. ' '  Star- 
vation stared  .him  in  the  face,  but  his  persist- 
ence and  innocent  audacity  saved  him  : 

"  As  now  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
streets,  bitterly  conscious  of  his  utter  friend- 
lesHness  and  abandonment,  he  suddenly  re- 
membered that  he  had  read  in  the  Odense 
papers  of  an  Italian  named  Siboni,  who  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Royal  Musical 
Conservatoire  at  Copenhagen.  What  if  this 
kind  hearted  man  would  isSke  him  as  a  singing 
pupil?  So  to  Siboni 's  he  went.  The  musi- 
cian happened  to  be  having  a  dinner  party  just 
then  and  the  famous  poet  Baggesen,  the  com- 
poser Professor  Weyse,  and  many  other  celeb- 
rities were  among  the  guests.  When  the  maid- 
servant opened  the  door,  Andersen  was  so 
overcome  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  misery, 
that  he  told  her  not  only  the  errand  on  which 
he  had  come,  but  also  the  whole  of  his  past 
life.  She  listened  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
and  going  away,  brought  back  with  her  the 
whole  of  the  company,  who  regarded  the  odd 
intruder  with  considerable  curiosity  Siboni 
then  took  him  into  the  room  where  the  piano 
stood,  and  made  him  go  through  his  scales, 
listening  attentively  all  the  time.  After  that 
Andersen  recited  some  scenes  from  Holbert 
[the  Danish  dramatist  his  father  had  read 
aloud  at  home],  and  a  few  poems,  till  the  feel- 
ing of  his  miserable  situation  so  overcame 
him,  that  he  burst  into  real  tears,  the  whole 
company  loudly  applandiog.  A  collection  of 
seventy-six  dollars  f£8  35.  4d.J  was  made  for 
him  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  told  to  go  next 
day  for  singing  lessons  to  Professor  Weyse. 
In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  Andersen  immediately 
wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  mother,  in 
which  he  said  that  fortune  was  already  within 
his  grasp." 

For  more  than  two  years  he  remained  in  Co- 
penhagen carrying  on  a  hard  and  grotesque 
struggle  for  tare  existence  ;  generously  helped 
by  his  musical  friends  till  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  voice  ;  fleeced  by  unscrupu- 
lons  lodging-honse  keepers  ;  living  for  weeks 
together  upon  a  cup  of  cofifee  in  the  morning 
and  a  roll  at  mid -day  ;  writing  tragedies  that 
could  not  be  acted,  and  spelling  them  so  badly 
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that  they  ooald  not  be  read  ;  now  and  then 
snatching  a  few  minntes  of  delirions  happi- 
ness through  being  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
stage  at  the  Theatre  Boyal  as  one  in  a  crowd 
or  a  chonis  ;  Buffering  from  cold,  hunger,  wet 
clothes,  and  loneliness  ;  and  yet  withal  *'  quite 
happy,"  commending  himself  every  night  to 
God  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  his  miserable 
attic,  and  never  doubting  that  things  would 
come  right  at  last.  The  reality  of  Hans  An- 
dersen's religion  was  proved  through  all  his 
life.  No  man  could  have  had  a  more  constant 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  or  more  simple 
realization  of  the  moral  obligations  consequent 
upon  being  always  in  the  eye  of  God.  But  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  things  with  this  paradoxi- 
cal creature,  absurdity  trod  close  upon  the 
heels  of  seriousness.  Though  he  trusted  to 
God  for  success,  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  one 
particular  kind  of  success.  He  must  be  a 
great  actor  ;  and  so,  because  he  believed  in  a 
superstitious  saw  which  says  that "  as  it  fares 
with  one  on  New  Year's  Day,  so  it  will  fare  for 
the  rest  of  the  year, "  he  crept  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1821,  into  the  theatre  when  it  was  closed, 
made  his  way  to  the  stage,  unnoticed  by  the 
caretaker,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees  be- 
hind the  curtain,  tried  to  recall  some  dramatic 
quotation  which  he  could  recite,  and  so  make 
a  good  beginning  of  success.  But  no  passage 
of  any  play  would  come  to  him.  So  he  repeat- 
ed the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  went  away  satisfied 
that  his  theatrical  d^bui  would  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

From  this  bizarre  and  precarious  existence 
he  was  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  Privy 
Councillor  Jonas  Collin,  who  represented  his 
case  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  arranged 
that  Andersen,  now  eighteen  ye&rs  old,  should 
be  sent  for  three  7 ears  at  the  public  expense 
to  the  Latin  school  at  Slagelse,  where,  with 
much  patience,  difficulty,  and  agony,  he  mas- 
tered Latin  and  Greek,  and  learned  to  write 
his  own  language  correctly.  A  reasonably 
calm  life  only  began  for  Andersen  when  he 
settled  himself  in  an  attic  at  Copenhagen  to 
finish  his  studies  at  the  University.  During 
this  time  he  made  his  home  with  the  Collin 
family,  and  enjoyed  the  family  affection  that 
was  indispensable  to  his  happiness.  In  the 
end  he  took  his  academical  degrees  with  dis- 
tinction, and  in  1829  he  began  his  literary 
career  by  publishing  the  book  known  as  "  The 
Fodreise."  In  this  book,  and  in  the  works 
that  followed  it,  Andersen's  most  discriminat- 
ing critics  discovered  amid  "  a  confused  and 
confusing  jumble  of  images  and  fancies"  bor- 


rowed and  original,  a  few  grains  of  fine  gold 
from  the  vein  he  afterward  drew  upon  for  the 
fairy  tales.  But  the  tales  themselves  did  not 
begin  to  appear  till  1835.  In  the  mean  time, 
travels,  novels,  play,  operettas,  fantasies,  and 
satires  in  varied  forms,  poured  continually 
from  his  pen,  provoking  criticisms  which  rous- 
ed in  him  **  feelings  that  no  Christian  ought 
to  have."  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  2)ub- 
lish,  in  a  tiny  book,  a  few  of  the  stories  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  telling  to  children.  The  lit- 
tle book  was  sold  at  bookstalls  for  fourpence- 
halfpenny.  Next  year  another  volume  came 
out,  and  next  year  again  another.  But  neither 
the  author  nor  the  critics  thought  much  of 
them.  The  tales  found  their  way  to  the  chil- 
dren, however,  who  delighted  in  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  Andersen  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  these  trifles  he  had  despised  were 
bringing  him  the  fame  he  looked  for. 

Travelling  was  the  active  delight  of  Ander- 
sen's life.  Besides  the  enchantment  of  new 
scenery  and  strange  customs,  he  derived  great 
enjoyment  from  the  fuss  that  was  made  with 
him  when  abroad.  And  nowhere  did  he  find 
himself  so  much  valued  or  so  well  known  as 
in  England  : 

**  Andersen  was  charmed,  delighted,  almost 
overpowered  by  his  reception  in  London,  al- 
though, characteristically  enough,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  it  not  so  much  in  the  light 
of  a  personal  triumph  as  of  a  crashing  re- 
buke to  his  less  appreciative  countrj'men. 
Thus  his  letters  from  London  to  his  friends  in 
Denmark  are  a  carious  jumble  ot  gratitude 
and  spite,  ecstatic  joy  and  bitter  exasperation. 
The  English  are  described  as  the  most  ster 
ling,  amiable,  and  moral  people  in  the  wide 
world.  Thanks  to  them,  he  has  reached  the 
apex  of  glory  and  recognition.  He  cannot 
hope  for  more  than  this  metropolis  of  the 
world  has  already  given  him.  '  Here,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *  I  am  regarded  as  a  Danish  Walter 
Scott,  while  in  Denmark  I  am  degraded  into  a 
sort  of  third-class  author  fur  below  Hertz  the 
classical,  and  Heiberg  the  infallible. ' ' ' 

He  particularly  resented  the  silence  of  the 
Danish  newspapers  about  the  honors  paid  him 
in  England — *'Such  contemptible  meanness 
deeply  wounded  him."  And  yet  his  biogra- 
pher has  to  record  that — 

"  Despite  these  feverish  outbursts,  gratitude 
to  God  and  man  was  Andersen's  predominant 
feeling  during  his  visit  to  England,  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  tay  that  the  mure  he  wa^  feted 
and  flattered  by  the  great  world  of  London, 
the  more  humbly  and  modestly  he  expressed 
himself." 

This  last  trait  is  deeply  significant  of  Ander- 
sen's true  character.    And  it  was  the  con- 
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scioosness  of  the  very  real  humility  that  nn- 
derlay  his  saperficial  yanity  that  made  his 
saffering  under  neglect  or  hostile  criticism  so 
poignant.  No  friend  he  ever  made  seems  to 
haye  understood  this  so  well  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens, to  whom  he  attached  himself  warmly, 
and  with  whom  he  stayed  five  weeks  at  Gads- 
hill,  when  he  came  back  to  England  ten  years 
later.  One  of  Andersen's  explosions  of  rage 
and  grief  haying  taken  place  during  this  yisit, 
Dickens  *' spoke  to  him  like  a  brother,"  re- 
minding him  of  his  world  wide  reputation  and 
his  work  which  would  stand,  when  criticism 
was  blotted  out  like  writing  on  the  sand. 
Upon  which  Andersen  exclaims  : 

"  And  when  this  great  author,  perhaps  the 
greatest  author  of  our  times,  thus  exalted  me 
highly,  at  that  yery  moment,  I  say,  I  felt  my- 
self so  small,  so  humble,  thankful  and  grate- 
ful in  Qod's  sight.  Eyery  time  I  am  exalted 
by  praise,  I  haye  the  feeling  of  humble  deyo- 
tion  to  God.  Oh,  that  men  would  only  under- 
stand this  !" 

The  concluding  years  of  his  life  brought  him 
the  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  sympathy  he 
had  always  longed  for.  As  his  fame  became 
unquestionably  established,  criticism  died  out, 
and  his  eccentricities  of  person  and  character 
came  to  be  uniyersally  understood  and  re- 
spected. His  admirers  wrote  to  him  a  great 
deal,  personages  of  distinction  yisited  him, 
compliments  came  to  him  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  eyerybody  showed  him  kindness. 
I  he  detiitls  of  his  death  are  yery  touching  : 

• 

"  Aboat  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  began  to  fall  into  a  drowsy,  semi- 
conscious  state,  but  had  frequent  interyals  of 
his  old  sprightly  yivacity.  He  suffered  very 
little  pain,  and  used  to  murmur  repeatedly, 
with  half.closed  eyes,  '  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  ! 
How  beautiful  the  world  is  !  Life  is  so  beau- 
tifdl !  It  is  jost  as  if  I  were  sailing  into  a  land 
far,  far  away,  where  there  is.  no  pain,  no  sor- 
row. '  Sometimes,  but  yery  rarely,  he  would 
speak  of  death,  and  once  he  asked  his  friend 
Nicholas  Biigh  whether  he  thought  he  (Ander- 
sen) would  be  among  the  lost.  '  At  any  rate,' 
he  added,  '  I  haye  neyer  wished  to  do  eyil.  I 
haye  always  loved  what  is  good,  though  I 
know  yery  well  that  I  have  often  been  ill  tem- 
pered, bitter  and  absurd.'  " 

He  had  never  feared  death,  bat  he  bad  feared 
the  pain  of  death.  Aud  that  was  spared  him. 
A  few  days  before  he  died,  his  friend  Madame 
Melchoir  brought  him  a  beautifal  rose.  "  He 
kissed  it,  pressed  her  hand  gratefully,  and 
looked  into  her  face  with  a  happy  smile.  '  If 
I  were  not  so  very  tired,*  he  said,  '  I  should 
feel  quite  well.'  "  His  tiredness  turned  to 
drowsiness,  and  he  died  sleeping.— <^p«c(atof. 


Up  IN  A  Balloon. — In  theory  no  experience 
that  we  poor,  non-flying  mortals  can  enjoy  is 
more  fascinating,  more  ideally  charming,  more 
poetically  sublime,  than  a  trip  heavenward  in 
that  curious,  unnatural,  and  yet  extremely 
simple  apparatus— a  balloon.  To  soar  aloft, 
rising  up  and  up  without  rocking  or  vibration. 
To  glide  o'er  the  country,  above  the  tree  tops 
and  houses,  perfectly  noiselessly,  perfectly  at 
ease.  To  gaze  on  distant  views,  on  glorious 
cloudscapes,  and  haye  the  earth  laid  flat  be- 
neath one's  feet  1  Surely  one's  wildest  dreams 
can  conjure  up  no  more  perfect  mode  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  little  basket  in  which  we  are  to  spend 
the  next  hour  or  two  is  being  attached  by  its 
few  stout  cords  to  the  wooden  hoop  where  all 
the  strings  of  the  netting  concentrate.  It  is 
time  to  get  into  the  car.  The  yalve-line  is  all 
right,  for  we  haye  looked  up  the  open  neck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gas-bag,  and  have  seen  it 
leading  down  from  the  yalve  at  the  very  top. 
**  Let  go  !"  We  are  off  !  All  the  rocking  mo- 
tion, the  creaking  of  the  car,  the  various  excit- 
ed voices— all  these  have  ceased.  The  earth 
sinks  away  from  under  us.  Instead  of  a  few 
people  struggling  close  around  us,  we  see  a 
multitude  of  upturned  faces.  Look  at  the 
place  we  started  from  noio.^  It  has  grown 
quite  small.  How  still  and  peaceful  it  ail  is  ! 
It  seems  quite  hot,  since  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind  noticeable  to  us.  We  have  travelled 
away  from  our  stai  ting-place,  and  are  skim- 
ming over  comparatively  unknown  country. 
See  the  roads,  white  and  straight,  the  fields  of 
green  and  brown,  the  clumps  of  trees,  the 
country  houses  in  their  well-planned  grounds 
— all  as  in  a  colored  map.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  aneroid  says.  It  has  fallen  nearly 
3^  inches,  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  3000  feet. 
See  how  this  hot  sun  has  expanded  the  gas. 
The  balloon  is  as  tight  as  a  drum.  But  no 
matter,  it  can  stand  it  How  curious  it  is  to 
hear  the  dogs  barking,  the  children  crying, 
and  the  many  trains  whistling  !  For  we  can 
hear  every  loud  noise  that  occurs  within  sev- 
eral miles. 

.  We  are  still  rising  upward.  See  how  faint 
the  country  appears  to  the  north,  and  now  it 
begins  to  appear  so  all  oyer— it  is  all  blue  and 
misty.  Nothing  is  visible  anywhere  except 
grayness.  We  are  in  the  clouds.  It  gets  com- 
paratively dark,  and  soon  the  balloon  above 
our  heads  begins  rustling  and  looks  loose.  It 
is  getting  lighter.  A  dim  sunlight  strikes  us. 
Suddenly  we  realize  we  are  in  bright  sunshine 
again,  with  fleecy  white  olouda  below  us,  and 
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a  deep  blue  sky  above.  Here  we  are  all  alone, 
in  perfect  silence,  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
abyss— massive  clouds  toweling  up  on  all 
sides,  a  snowy- white  mass  below.  Bat  no 
sign  of  earth— no  sign  of  anything  human. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  sign  of  life  !  What  peace  I 
what  bliss  !  Horrors  !  what's  that  report  ?  the 
balloon  must  have  burst.  Oh,  nonsense ; 
keep  still,  it*s  only  a  fold  of  the  stuff  nipped 
by  the  netting  being  suddenly  released,  that's 
all.  Well,  we  are  falling,  and  we  must  take 
care,  for  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  this 
cloud  will  cause  the  gas  to  contract,  and  we 
shall  fall  rapidly.  So  get  a  bag  of  ballast 
ready,  for  we  are  already  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cloud.  Now  the  gas  bag  shrinks  and 
writhes,  and  loose  folds  rustle  together,  and  it 
gets  darker.  You  can  feel  the  breeze  blowing 
upward,  against  your  face  or  hand  held  over 
the  edge  of  the  car.  Well,  that's  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  remember  we  are  falling,  say, 
1000  feet  a  minute,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  if  we  were  going  along  ten  miles  an  hour 
sitting  in  a  dog-cart. 

We  are  already  nearing  the  tree-tops.  We 
are  into  them,  what's  more  !  Hang  on  now  ! 
and  mind  your  hands  or  they  will  get  scratched. 
Hish  !  the  green  twigs  come  in  all  around  us, 
we  crash  among  the  branches,  stop  dead,  and 
then  the  balloon,  as  if  suddenly  thinking  bet- 
ter of  it,  lifts  us  with  a  tug  right  up  again,  and 
we  are  soaring  away  over  a  field.  A  little 
more  ballast.  That's  it.  We  are  just  going 
over  a  farmhouse — see  the  ducks  and  chickens 
flying  in  all  directions  and  making  such  a 
cackling.  "  Come  down,  come  down !"  we 
hear  people  shouting.  *'  Gome  up  here  !"  we 
shout  in  reply,  though  we  have  already  passed 
over  the  house  and  are  skimming  along  now 
pretty  close  to  the  ground,  for  a  big  open  hill 
has  appeared  before  us.  We  glide  up  the  side 
of  it  and  pass  over  its  top.  But  see,  there  is 
a  large  village  ahead  of  us.  We  must  rise 
again,  else  some  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
chimney-pots.  There  is  the  town  now  laid  be- 
fore us— there  is  the  church,  then  the  main 
street,  and  the  big  mill  in  rear.  What  place 
can  this  be  ?— I  haven't  followed  the  map 
sufficiently  carefully.  We'll  ask.  There  is  a 
man  standing  in  the  High  Streit  looking  up 
at  us.  '^  What  town  is  this  ?"  we  shout  at  the 
top  of  our  voices.  It  is  immediately  replied 
to  by  a  perfect  chorus  of  voices,  each  obliter- 
ating the  other.  One  forgets  that  thoagh  you 
ask  the  question  of  one  man,  every  persoo  in 
the  village,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  look- 


ing up  at  the  balloon,  hears  one  equally  well, 
and  all  shout  back  in  answer.  Well,  see  I 
there  is  the  railway,  and  it  is  time  we  were 
getting  down.  So  we  will  come  down  as  near 
to  the  station  as  we  can.  Now  open  goes  the 
valve  and  down  we  go.  We  are  falling  a  lit- 
tle too  fast,  so  out  with  some  ballast.  Hear 
it  spattering  on  the  trees  below  I  There  is  a 
nice  open  field  just  beyond  those  trees.  We 
are  nearly  in  the  tree  tops  ;  but  out  goes  the 
grapnel,  and  relieved  of  its  weight  we  shall 
just  clear  them.  The  grapnel  falls  into  the 
trees,  where  it  is  bound  to  hold,  and  we  sink 
gently  into  the  field.— 5.  Baden  Powell,  in 
Blackwood  8  Magazine, 

Wnj)  Doos  OP  1793.— So  many  startling 
events  happened  from  day  to  day  during  the 
Beign  of  Terror  that  the  apparition  of  wild 
dogs  in  Paris  is  commonly  overlooked.  But 
it  was  quite  natural.  The  greater  part  of  those 
grandees  who  fled  or  went  into  hiding  kept 
dogs,  and  very  few  of  them  were  able  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  the  poor  beasts  when 
they  left  home.  The  dogs,  abandoned,  took 
to  the  streets,  of  course,  and  shortly  they  be- 
gan to  congregate  in  two  packs,  one  occupying 
the  Champs  Ely  sees  and  one  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. Soon  they  became  a  public  danger. 
Carlyle  pokes  fun  at  Santerre,  the  brewer,  who 
proposed  a  law  that  all  dogs  should  be  hanged  ; 
he  had  not  noticed  the  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers telling  how  people  had  been  attacked 
in  the  Champs  Ely  sees.  At  length  the  situa- 
tion became  really  grave,  as  is  easily  under- 
stood when  thousands  of  starving  animals  have 
to  find  subsistence  in  a  starving  city.  Many 
of  them  were  wolf  hounds,  and  of  powerful 
fighting  breeds.  So,  in  September,  1793, 
drastic  measures  were  taken  against  the 
Champs  Elysees  pack.  Two  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  surrounded  the  area,  leaving 
a  gap  toward  the  Hue  Koyale,  while  multitudes 
of  ragamuffins  beat  the  cover.  The  game  was 
driven  up  the  Hue  Royale  to  the  Place  Koyale, 
where  troops  made  a  battue  of  it,  firing  vol- 
leys.  Three  days  consecutively  this  operation 
was  repeated,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
dead  dogs  lay  in  the  place.  A  certain  Gas- 
pardin  received  orders  to  clear  them  away, 
and  he.  short  of  means,  applied  for  the  royal 
equipages,  it  was  a  timely  jest,  greeted  with 
applause.  So  M.  Gaspardin  packed  the  dogs 
neck  and  heels  in  gilded  coaches  as  full  as 
they  would  hold,  and  made  a  state  procession 
through  delighted  Paris. 
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MUTUAL  AID  AMONG  MODERN  MEN. 


BY   PBIKCE  EROPOTKIK. 


The  mutual-aid  tendency  in  man  has 
80  remote  an  origin,  and  is  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  all  the  past  evolution 
of  the  human  race,  that  it  has  been 
maintained  by  mankind  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  notwichstanding  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  history.  It  was  chiefly  evolved 
during  periods  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity ;  but  when  even  the  greatest  calami- 
ties befell  men — when  whole  countries 
were  laid  waste  by  wars,  and  whole 
populations  were  decimated  by  misery, 
or  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
— the  same  tendency  continued  to  live 
in  the  villages  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  towns  ;  it  still  kept  them 
together,  and  in  the  long  run  it  react- 
ed even  upon  those  ruling,  fighting, 
and  devastating  minorities  which  dis- 
missed it  as  sentimental  nonsense.  And 
whenever  mankind  had  to  work  out  a 
new  social  organization,  adapted  to  a 
new  phasis  of  development,  its  construc- 
tive genius  always  drew  the  elements 
and  the  inspiration  for  the  new  depar- 
ture from  that  same  ever-living  ten- 
dency. New  economical  and  social 
institutions,  in  so  far  as  they  were  a  crea- 
tion of  the  masses,  new  ethical  systems, 
and  new  religions,  all  have  originated 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  ethical 

f progress  of  our  race,  viewed  in  its  broad 
ines,  appears  as  a  gradual  extension  of 
the  mutual-aid    principles    from    the 
tribe  to  always  larger  and  larger  ag- 
Nmw  Ssuas.— Yox..  LXIII.,  No.  8. 


glomerations,  so  as  to  finally  embrace 
one  day  the  whole  of  mankind,  without 
respect  to  its  divers  creeds,  languages^ 
and  races.  These  were  the  ideas  de- 
veloped in  a  series  of  preceding  essays.* 
After  having  passed  through  the  sav- 
age tribe,  and  next  through  the  village 
community,  the  Europeans  came  to 
work  out  in  medieval  times  a  new 
form  of  organization,  which  had  the 
advantage  of  allowing  great  latitude  for 
individual  initiative,  while  it  largely 
responded  at  the  same  time  to  man's 
need  of  mutual  support  A  federation 
of  village  communities,  covered  by  a 
network  of  guilds  and  fraternities,  was 
called  into  existence  in  the  mediaeval 
cities.  The  immense  results  achieved 
under  this  new  form  of  union — in  well- 
being  for  all,  in  industries,  art,  science, 
and  commerce — were  discussed  at  some 
length  in  a  preceding  essay,f  and  an 
attempt  was  also  made  to  show  why, 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  medisBval  republics — sur- 
rounded by  domains  of  hostile  feudal 
lords,  unable  to  free  the  peasants  from 
servitude,  and  gradually  corrupted  by 
ideas  of  Roman  Caesarism-— were  doom- 
ed to  become  a  prey  to  the  growing 
military  States. 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  September  and  NoTem- 
ber,  1890,  April  and  December,  1891. 
t  IHd,  July  and  Angnst,  1894. 
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However,  before  gnbiniiiiDe;,  for 
three  centnries  to  come,  to  the  all- 
absorbin^  anthority  of  the  State,  the 
masses  of  the  people  made  a  formid- 
able attempt  at  reconstructiog  society 
On  the  old  basis  of  mutual  aid  and  sap- 
port.  It  is  well  known  by  this  time 
that  the  great  movement  of  the  reform 
was  not  a  mere  revolt  against  the 
abases  of  the  Oatholio  Ohurch.  It  had 
its  cons  tractive  ideal  as  well,  and  that 
ideal  was  life  in  free,  brotherly  com- 
manities.  Those  of  the  early  writings 
and  sermons  of  the  period  which  foaml 
most  response  with  the  masses  were  im- 
bued with  ideas  of  the  economical  and 
social  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The 
*'  Twelve  Articles*'  and  similar  profes- 
sions of  faith,  which  were  circulated 
among  the  German  and  Swiss  peasants 
and  artisans,  maintained  not  only  every 
one's  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  ac- 
cording to  his  own  understanding,  but 
also  included  the  demand  of  communal 
lands  being  restored  to  the  village  com- 
munities and  feudal  servitudes  being 
abolished,  and  they  alwavs  alluded  to 
the  *•  true"  faith — a  faith  of  brother- 
hood. At  the  same  time  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  joined 
the  communist  fraternities  of  Moravia, 
f;iving  them  all  their  fortane  and  liv- 
ing in  nnmorons  and  prosperous  settle- 
ments constructed  upon  the  principles 
of  communism.*  Only  wholesale  mas- 
sacres by  the  thousand  could  put  a  stop 
to  this  widely  spread  popafar  move- 
ment, and  it  was  by  the  sword,  the 
fire,  and  the  rack  that  the  young  States 
secured  their  first  and  decisive  victory 
over  the  masses  of  the  people. f 

*  A  bulky  litentiire,  dealiog  with  thU  for- 
merly mnoh-neffleoted  snbjeet,  is  now  growing 
in  Qwrmany.  Keller's  works,  Bin  Apoald  dor 
WinUrUiv^  and  Otachiohi$  der  WiederiS^er, 
Oomelios  ■  OtaMchU  de$  mUnsteriachen  Ayf- 
ruhra,  and  Janseen's  Otadiiehte  des  deuts^m 
Volkea  may  be  named  as  the  leading  aonroes. 
The  first  attempt  at  familiariEing  Sngliah 
readers  with  the  nsnltsof  the  wide  researehes 
made  in  (Germany  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  this  year  in  an  exoeUent  little  work  by 
Eichard  Heath— **  Anabaptism  from  its  Rise 
at  Zwickau  to  its  FaU  at  MUnster,  16ai-153e," 
London,  1895  (Bapliai  MamuOa,  vol.  i.)— where 
the  leading  features  of  the  moTement  are  well 
indicated,  and  fuU  bibliographical  information 
is  giTen. 

f  Few  of  our  contemporaries  realiie  both 
the  extent  of  this  movement  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  suppieased.    Bat  those  who 


For  the  next  three  centnries  the 
States,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
these  islands,  systematically  weeded 
out  all  institutions  in  which  the  mu- 
tual aid  tendency  had  formerly  found 
its  expression.  The  village  communi- 
ties were  bereft  of  their  folkmotes, 
their  courts  and  independent  adminis- 
tration ;  their  lands  were  confiscated. 
The  guilds  were  spoliated  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  liberties,  and  placed  under 
the  control,  the  fancy,  and  the  bribery 
of  the  State's  official.  The  cities  were 
divested  of  their  sovereignty,  and  the 
very  springs  of  their  inner  life-^the 
folkmote,  the  elected  justices  and  ad- 
ministration, the  sovereign  parish  and 
the  sovereign  guild — were  annihilated  ; 
the  State's  functionary  took  possession 
of  every  link  of  what  formerly  was  an 
organic  whole.  Under  that  fatal  pol- 
icy and  the  wars  it  engendered,  whole 
regions,  once  populous  and  wealthy, 
were  laid  bare  ;  rich  cities  became  in- 
significant boroughs  ;  the  very  roads 
which  connected  them  with  other  cities 
became  impracticable.  Industry,  art, 
and  knowledge  fell  into  decay.  Politi- 
cal education,  science,  and  law  were 
rendered  subservient  to  the  idea  of 
State  centralization.  It  was  taught  in 
the  Universities  and  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  institutions  in  which  men  for- 
merly used  to  embody  their  needs  of 
mutual  support  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  properly  organized  State  ;  that  the 
State  alone  could  represent  the  bonds 
of  union  between  its  subjects  ;  that 
federalism  and  **  paiticularism'*  were 
the  enemies  of  progress,  and  the  State 
was  the  only  proper  initiator  of  further 
development.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  kxngs  on  the  Continent,  the 
Parliament  in  these  isles,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary Convention  in  France,  al- 
though they  were  at  war  with  each 
other,  agreed  in  asserting  that  no  sepa- 
rate unions  between  citizens  must  eicist 
within  the  State  ;  that  hard  labor  and 
death  were  the  onlv  suitable  punish- 
ments to  workers  who  dared  to  enter 

wrote  immediatelj  after  the  great  peasant  war 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150.000  men  the 
number  of  peasants  slaughtered  after  their 
defeat  in  Qermany.  See  Zimmermanu's  AUge- 
meine  QtachidUe  du  groaten  Bauemkrieges. 
For  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  the  move- 
ment in  the  Netheriands  see  Richard  Heath's 
AmabtgpHam, 
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into  "  coalitions.''  "  No  State  within 
the  State  V  The  State  alone,  and  the 
State's  Church,  must  take  care  of  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  while  the  sub- 
jects must  represent  loose  aggregations 
of  individuals,  connected  by  no  par- 
ticular bonds,  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  each  time  that  thej  feel  a 
common  need.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
this  century  this  was  the  theory  and 
practice  in  Europe.  Even  commercial 
and  industrial  societies  were  looked  at 
with  suspicion.  As  to  the  workers, 
their  unions  were  treated  as  unlawful 
almost  within  our  own  lifetime  in  this 
country  and  within  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  Continent.  The  whole 
system  of  our  State  education  was  such 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  even  in 
this  country,  a  notable  portion  of  so- 
ciety would  treat  as  a  revolutionary 
measure  the  concession  of  such  rights 
as  every  one,  freeman  or  serf,  exercised 
five  hundred  years  ago  in  the  village 
folkmote,  the  guild,  the  parish,  and 
the  city. 

The  absorption  of  all  social  functions 
by  the  State  necessarily  favored  the  de- 
velopment of  an  unbridled,  narrow- 
minded  indiyidualism.  In  proportion 
as  the  obligations  toward  the  State 
grew  in  numbers  the  citizens  were  evi- 
dently relieved  from  their  obligations 
toward  each  other.  In  the  guild— and 
in  mediaeval  times  every  man  belonged 
to  some  guild  or  fraternity — two 
**  brothers"  were  bound  to  watch  in 
turns  a  brother  who  had  fallen  ill ;  it 
would  be  sufficient  now  to  give  one's 
neighbor  the  address  of  the  next 
paupers'  hospital.  In  barbarian  so- 
ciety, to  assist  at  a  fight  between  two 
men,  arisen  from  a  quarrel,  and  not  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  a  fatal  issue, 
meant  to  be  one^sself  treated  as  a  mur- 
derer ;  but  under  the  theory  of  the  all- 
protecting  State  the  bvstander  need 
not  intrude  :  it  is  the  policeman's  busi- 
ness to  interfere,  or  not.  And  while  in 
a  savage  land,  among  the  Hottentots, 
it  would  be  scandalous  to  eat  without 
having  loudly  called  out  thrice  whether 
there  is  not  somebody  wanting  to  share 
the  food,  all  that  a  respectable  citizen 
has  to  do  now  is  to  pay  the  poor  tax 
and  to  let  the  starving  starve.  The 
result  is,  that  the  theory  which  main- 
tains that  men  can,  and   must,  seek 


their  own  happiness  in  a  disregard  of 
other  people's  wants  is  now  triumphant 
all  round — in  law,  in  science,  in  relig- 
ion. It  is  the  religion  of  the  day,  and 
to  doubt  of  its  efficacy  means  to  be  a 
dangerous  Utopian.  Science  loudly 
proclaims  that  the  struggle  of  each 
against  all  is  the  leading  principle  of 
nature,  and  of  human  societies  as  well. 
To  that  struggle  Biology  ascribes  the 
progressive  evolution  of  the  animal 
world.  History  takes  the  same  line  of 
argument ;  and  political  economists, 
in  their  nalyo  ignorance,  trace  all  prog- 
ress  of  modern  industry  and  machinery 
to  the  ''  wonderful"  effects  of  the  same 
principle.  The  yery  religion  of  the 
pulpit  is  a  religion  of  individualism, 
slightly  mitigated  by  more  or  less  char- 
itable relations  to  one's  neighbors, 
chiefly  on  Sundays.  ^*  Practical"  men 
and  theorists,  men  of  science  and  re- 
ligious preachers,  lawyers  and  politi- 
cians, ail  agree  upon  one  thing — that 
indiyidualism  may  be  more  or  less  soft- 
ened in  its  harshest  effects  by  charity, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  secure  basis  for 
the  maintenance  of  society  and  its  ulte- 
rior progress. 

It  seems,  therefore,  hopeless  to  look 
for  mutual-aid  institutions  and  prac- 
tices in  modern  society.  What  could 
remain  of  them  ?  And  yet,  as  soon  as 
we  try  to  ascertain  how  the  millions  of 
human  beings  live,  and  begin  to  study 
their  eyeryday  relations,  we  are  stiuck 
with  the  immense  part  which  the  mu- 
tual-aid and  mutual-support  principles 
play  even  nowadays  in  human  life.  Al- 
though the  destruction  of  mutual-aid 
institutions  has  been  goinff  on,  in  prac- 
tice and  theory,  for  full  tnree  or  four 
hundred  years,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  continue  to  live  under  such  insti- 
tutions ;  they  piously  maintain  them 
and  endeayor  to  reconstitute  them 
where  they  have  ceased  to  exist.  In 
our  mutual  relations  every  one  of  us 
has  his  moments  of  reyolt  against  the 
fashionable  individualistic  creed  of  the 
day,  and  actions  in  which  men  are  guid- 
ed by  their  mutual-aid  inclinations  con- 
stitute so  great  a  part  of  our  daily  in- 
tercourse that  if  a  stop  to  such  actions 
could  be  put  all  further  ethical  prog- 
ress would  be  stopped  at  once.  Human 
society  itself  could  not  be  maintained 
for  eyen  bo  much  as  the  lifetime  of  one 
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single  generation.  These  facts,  mostly 
neglected  by  sociologists  and  yet  of  the 
fifst  imftortanoefor  the  life  and  farther 
eleration  of  mankind,  we  are  now  going 
to  analyze,  beginning  with  the  stand- 
ing institutions  of  mntnal  snpport,  and 
losing  next  to  those  acts  of  mutual 
aid  which  have  their  origin  in  personal 
or  social  sympathies. 

When  we  cast  a  broad  fflance  on  the 
present  constitution  of  European  so- 
ciety we  are  struck  at  once  with  the 
fact  that,  although  so  much  has  been 
done  to  get  rid  oi  the  village  commu- 
nity, this  form  of  union  continues  to 
exist  to  the  extent  we  shall  presently 
see,  and  that  many  attempts  are  now 
made  either  to  reconstitute  it  in  some 
shape  or  another  or  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  it.  The  current  theory  as 
regards  the  village  community  is,  that 
in  Western  Europe  it  has  died  out  by 
a  natural  death,  because  the  communal 
j)ossession  of  the  soil  was  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  modern  requirements 
of  agriculture.  But  the  truth  is  that 
nowhere  did  the  village  community  dis- 
appear of  its  own  accord  ;  everywhere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  took  the  ruling 
classes  several  centuries  of  persistent 
but  not  always  successful  efforts  to 
abolish  it  and  to  confiscate  the  com- 
munal lands.  In  France,  for  instance, 
>the  village  communities  began  to  be 
deprived  of  their  independence,  and 
their  lands  began  to  be  plundered,  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  in  the  next  century, 
when  the  mass  of  the  peasants  was 
brought,  by  exactions  and  wars,  to  the 
state  of  subjection  and  misery  which  is 
vividly  depicted  by  all  historians,  that 
the  plundering  of  their  lands  became 
easy  and  attained  scandalous  propor- 
tions. *'  Every  one  has  taken  of  them 
according  to  his  powers.  .  .  .  Imag- 
inary debts  have  been  claimed,  in  order 
to  seize  upon  their  lands  ;"  so  we  read 
in  an  edict  promulgated  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  1667.*  Of  course  the 
State's  remedy  for  such  evils  was  to 

*  '*  Ghaonn  B*en  est  aooommodd  selon  sa 
bienseanoe  .  .  .  on  les  a  partag^  .  .  .  pour 
depouiller  les  oommanes,  on  s'est  senri  de 
dettes  Himnl^es"  (Edict  of  Lonis  the  Fonr- 
teeath,  of  1667.  quoted  by  aeyeral  authors. 
Eight  years  before  that  date  the  oommunes 
had  been  taken  under  State  management). 


render  the  communes  still  more  sub- 
servient to  the  State,  and  to  plunder 
them  itself.  In  fact,  two  years  later 
all  money  revenue  of  the  communes 
was  confiscated  by  the  King.  As  to 
the  appropriation  of  communal  lands, 
it  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  in  the 
next  century  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
had  already  taken  possession  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  lana — one-half  of  the 
cultivated  area,  according  to  certain 
estimates— mostly  to  let  it  go  out  of 
culture.*  But  tne  peasants  still  main- 
tained their  communal  institutions, 
and  until  the  year  1787  the  village 
folkmotes,  composed  of  all  household- 
ers, used  to  come  together  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bell-tower  or  a  tree,  to  allot  and 
re  allot  what  they  had  retained  of  their 
fields,  to  assess  the  taxes,  and  to  elect 
their  executive,  just  as  the  Russian 
mir  does  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
what  Babeau's  researches  have  proved 
to  demonstration.! 

Turgot  found,  however,  the  folk- 
motes  *'  too  noisy,''  too  disobedient, 
and  in  1787  elected  councils,  composed 
of  a  mayor  and  three  to  six  syndics, 
chosen  from  among  the  wealthier  peas- 
ants, were  introduced  instead.  Two 
years  later  the  Kevolntionary  Assem- 
bl^e  Constituaute,  which  was  on  this 
point  at  one  with  the  old  rigime^  fully 
confirmed  Turret's  law  (on  the  14th  of 
December,  1789),  and  the  bourgeois  du 
village  had  now  their  turn  for  the  plun- 
der of  communal  lands,  which  con- 
tinued all  through  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Only  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1792,  the  Convention,  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  peasants'  insurrections,  de- 
cided to  return  the  enclosed  lands  to 
the  communes  ;  X  but  it  ordered  at  the 


*  "  On  a  great  landlord's  estate,  even  if  he 
has  millions  of  revenue,  you  are  sure  to  find 
the  land  unoulti  vated'  *  (Arthur  Young).  "One 
fourth  part  of  the  soil  went  out  of  culture  ;" 
'*  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  land  has  re- 
turned to  a  savage  state;"  "the  formerly 
flourishing  Sologne  is  now  a  big  marsh  ;"  and 
so  on  (Theron  de  Montaug6,  quoted  by  Taine 
in  Origines  de  la  Fhrnce  (hniemporaine,  tome  i. 
p.  441). 

t  A.  Babeau,  Le  Village  sous  VAncien  Bi- 
gime,  3«  Edition.     Paris,  1892. 

X  In  Eastern  France  the  law  only  confirmed 
what  the  peasants  had  already  done  them- 
selves ;  in  other  parts  of  France  it  usually  re- 
mained a  dead  letter. 
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same  time  that  they  should  be  divided 
in  equal  parts  among  the  wealthier 
peasants  only — a  measure  whinh  pro- 
voked new  insurrections  and  was  abro- 
gated next  year,  in  1793,  when  the 
order  came  to  divide  the  communal 
lands  among  all  commoners,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  *  active,"  and  **  inactive." 
These  two  laws,  however,  ran  so 
much  against  the  conceptions  of  the 
peasants  that  they  were  not  obeyed, 
and  wherever  the  peasants  had  retaken 

Eossession  of  part  of  their  lauds  they 
ept  them  undivided.  But  then  came 
the  long  years  of  wars,  and  the  com- 
munal lands  were  simply  confiscated 
by  the  State  (in  1794)  as  a  mortgage 
for  State  loans,  put  up  for  sale,  and 
plundered  as  such  ;  then  returned 
again  to  the  communes  and  confiscated 
again  (in  1813)  ;  and  only  in  1816  what 
remained  of  them,  i.e.  about  15,000,000 
acres  of  the  least  productive  land,  was 
restored  to  the  village  communities.* 
Still  this  was  not  yet  the  end  of  the 
troubles  of  the  communes.  Every  new 
rigime  saw  in  the  communal  lands  a 
means  for  gratifying  its  supporters, 
and  three  laws  (the  first  in  1837  and 
the  last  under  Napoleon  the  Third) 
were  passed  to  induce  the  village  com- 
munities to  divide  their  estates.  Three 
times  these  laws  had  to  be  repealed,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  they  met 
with  in  the  villages  ;  bi^t  something  was 

*  After  the  triumph  of  the  middle-dase  re- 
action the  communal  lands  were  declared  (Au- 
gust 24,  1794)  the  State's  domains,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  lands  oonflsoated  from  the 
nobility,  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  pilfered  by 
the  bandes  noirea  of  the  small  bourgeoisie.  True 
that  a  stop  to  this  pilfering  was  pat  next  year 
(law  of  2  Prairial,  An  V),  and  the  preceding 
law  was  abrogated  ;  but  then  the  Tillage  com- 
munities were  simply  abolished,  and  cantonal 
councils  were  introduced  instead.  Only  seven 
years  later  (9  Prairial,  An  XII).  i.e.  in  1801, 
the  village  communities  were  reintroduced, 
but  not  until  after  having  been  deprived  of 
aU  their  rights,  the  mayor  and  syndics  being 
nominated  by  the  Government  in  the  36,U00 
communes  of  France  !  This  system  was  main- 
tained till  after  the  revolution  oC  1830,  when 
elected  communal  councils  were  reintroduced 
under  the  law  of  Turgot.  As  to  the  communal 
lands,  they  were  again  seized  upon  by  the 
State  in  1813,  plundered  as  such,  and  only 
partly  restored  to  the  communes  in  1816.  See 
the  classical  collection  of  French  laws,  by 
Dailoz,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence;  also  the 
works  of  Doniol,  Dareste,  Bonnem^re,  Babeau, 
and  many  others. 


snapped  up  each  time,  and  Napoleon 
the  Third,  under  the  pretext  of  encour- 
aging perfected  methods  of  agriculture, 
granted  large  estates  out  of  the  com- 
munal lands  to  some  of  his  favorites. 

As  to  the  autonomy  of  the  village 
communities,  what  could  be  retained 
of  it  after  so  many  blows  ?  The  mayor 
and  the  syndics  were  simply  looked 
upon  as  unpaid  .functionaries  of  the 
State  machinerv.  Even  now,  under 
the  Third  Repuolic,  very  little  can  bft 
done  in  a  village  community  without 
the  huge  State  machinery,  up  to  the 
prifet  and  the  ministries,  being  set  in 
motion.  It  is  hardly  credible,  and  yet 
it  is  true,  that  when,  for  instance,  a 
peasant  intends  to  pay  in  money  his 
share  in  the  repair  of  a  communal 
road,  instead  of  himself  breaking  the 
necessary  amount  of  stones,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  functionaries  of 
the  State  must  ffive  their  approval,  and 
an  aggregate  of  fifty  two  different  acts 
must  be  performed  by  them,  and  ex- 
changed between  them,  before  the  peas- 
ant is  permitted  to  pa^  that  money  to 
the  communal  council.  All  the  re- 
mainder bears  the  same  character.* 

What  took  place  in  France  took  place 
everywhere  in  Western  and  Middle  Eu- 
rope. Even  the  chief  dates  of  the  great 
assaults  upon  the  peasant  lands  are  the 
same.  For  this  country  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  spoliation  was  ac- 
complished by  separate  acts  rather  than 
by  general  sweeping  measures — with 
less  haste  but  more  thoroughly  than  in 
France.  The  seizure  of  the  communal 
lands  by  the  lords  also  began  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  peasant  insurrection  of  1380 — as 
seen  from  Rossus's  Hiatoria  and  from 
a  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in 
which  these  seizures  are  spoken  of 
under  the  heading  of  *'  enormitees  and 
myschefes  as  be  hurtfull  ...  to  the 
common  wele.'*  \     Later  on  the  Great 

*  This  procedure  is  so  absurd  that  one  would 
not  believe  it  possible  if  the  fifty-two  differ- 
ent acts  were  not  enumerated  in  full  by  a 
qaite  aathoritative  writer  in  the  Journal  des 
Bconomistes  (1893,  April,  p.  94),  and  seyeral 
similar  examples  were  not  given  by  the  same 
author. 

f  Dr.  Ochenkowski,  Englands  wirihschc^ichs 
Entwickdung  im  Ausgange  des  MUtelaUers  (Jena, 
1879).  p.  35  sq.,  where  the  whole  question  is 
discussed  with  fall  knowledge  of  the  texts. 
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Inqaest,  under  Henr^  the  Eighth,  was 
began,  as  is  known,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  enclosure  of  coonmunal, 
lands,  but  it  ended  in  a  sanction  of' 
what  had  been  done.*  The  commnnal 
lands  continued  to  be  preyed  upon,  and 
the  ^asants  were  driven  from  the  land. 
But  it  was  especially  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that,  in  England  as 
eyer;where  else,  it  became  part  of  a 

Sstematic  policy  to  simply  weed  out 
L  traces  oi  communal  ownership,  and 
the  wonder  is  not  that  it  has  disap- 
peared, but  that  it  could  be  maintained, 
even  in  England,  so  as  to  be  ''  gener- 
ally prevalent  so  late  as  the  grand- 
fathers of  this  generation.!  The  very 
object  of  the  Enclosure  Acts,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Seebohm.  was  to  remove  this 
system,!  and  it  was  so  well  removed 
by  the  nearly  four  thousand  Acts  passed 
between  1760  and  1844  that  only  faint 
traces  of  it  remain  now.  The  land  of 
the  village  communities  was  taken  by 
the  lords,  and  the  appropriation  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  each  sepa- 
rate case. 

In  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Belgium, 
the  village  community  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  ihe  State.  Instances  of 
commoners  themselves  dividing  their 
lands  were  rare,§  while  everywhere  the 
States  coerced  them  to  enforce  the  divi- 

•—  —  -  -  -  _    _     _      ■ . 

*  Nasse.  Ueber  die  mitUhtteriiehe  Fddgemein- 
Bchafi  und  die  EmktgxKngtn  dts  XVI,  Jahrhun- 
deiia  in  England  (Bonn,  1869),  pp.  4,  6  ;  Vino- 
gradoT,  ViUainage  in  ^land  (Oxford,  18P2). 

t  Seebohm,  'Ae  Bnglish  Village  Oammunity^ 
9d  edition,  1884,  pp.  13-16. 

t  '  An  examination  into  the  details  of  an 
Enclosure  Act  will  make  clear  the  point  that 
the  system  as  above  described  [communal 
ownershipj  is  the  system  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Enclosure  Act  to  remove"  (See- 
bohm, I  0.  p.  13).  And  further  on,  •'  They 
were  generally  drawn  in  the  same  form,  com- 
mencing with  the  recital  that  the  open  and 
eommon  fields  lie  dispersed  in  small  pieces, 
intermixed  with  each  other  and  inconvenient- 
ly situated  ;  that  divers  persons  own  parts  of 
them,  and  are  entitled  to  rights  of  common  on 
them  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  desired  that  they 
may  be  divided  and  enclosed,  a  specific  share 
being  let  out  and  aUowed  to  each  owner*'  (p. 
14).  Porter's  list  contained  3867  such  Acta, 
of  which  the  Rreatest  numbers  fall  upon  the 
decades  of  1770-1780  and  1800-1820,  as  in 
France. 

§  In  Switzerland  we  see  a  number  of  com- 
munes, ruined  by  wars,  which  have  sold  part 
of  their  lands,  and  now  endeavor  to  buy  them 


sion,  or  simply  favored  the  private  ap- 

Eropriation  of  their  lands.  The  last 
low  to  communal  ownership  in  Aiid- 
dle  Europe  also  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  In  Austria  sheer 
force  was  used  by  the  Government,  in 
1768,  to  compel  the  communes  to  di- 
vide their  lauds — a  special  commission 
being  nominated  two  years  later  for 
that  purpose.  In  Prussia  Frederick 
the  Second,  in  several  of  his  ordinances 
(in  1752, 1763, 1765,  and  1769),  recom- 
mended  to  the  Justizcollegien  to  en- 
force the  division.  In  Silesia  a  special 
I'esolution  was  issued  to  serve  that  aim 
in  1771.  The  same  took  place  in  Bel- 
gium, and,  as  the  communes  did  not 
obey,  a  law  was  issued  in  1847  empow- 
ering the  Government  to  buy  com- 
munal meadows  in  order  to  sell  them 
in  retail,  and  to  make  a  forced  sale  of 
the  communal  land  when  there  was  a 
would-be  buyer  for  it.* 

In  short,  to  speak  of  the  natural 
death  of  the  village  communities  in 
virtue  of  economical  laws  is  as  grim  a 
joke  as  to  speak  of  the  natural  death 
of  soldiers  slaughtered  on  a  battle  field. 
The  fact  was  simply  this  :  The  village 
communities  had  lived  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years  ;  and  where  and  when  the 
peasants  were  not  ruined  by  wars  and 
exactions  they  steadily  improved  their 
methods  of  culture.  But  as  the  value 
of  land  was  increasing,  iu  consequence 
of  the  growth  hi  industries,  and  the 
nobility  had  acquired,  under  the  State 
organization,  a  power  which  it  never 
had  had  under  the  feudal  system,  it 
took  possession  of  the  best  j>aFts  of  tjbia 
communal  lands,  and  did  its  best  to 
destroy  the  communal  institutions. 

However,  these  institutions  so  well 
respond  to  the  needs  and  conceptions 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that,  in  spite 
of  all,  Europe  is  up  to  this  date  cov- 
ered with  2mn^  survivals  of  the  village 
communities,  and  European  village  life 
is  permeated  with  customs  and  habits 
dating  from  the  village-community 
period.  Even  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing all  the  drastic  measures  taken 
against  the  old  order  of  things,  it  pre- 
vailed as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 


*  A.  Buchenberger,  *'  Agrarwesen  und  Agrar- 
politik,"  in  A.  Wagner's  Handlbuek  der  poZt- 
iiachen  Oehonomie,  1892,  Band  i.  p.  280  sq. 
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century.  Mr.  Gomme — one  of  the  very 
few  English  scholars  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject — shows  in  his 
recent  work  that  many  traces  of  the 
communal  possession  of  the  soil  are 
found  in  Scotland,  "  run-rig''  tenancy 
having  been  maintained  in  Forfarshire 
up  to  1813,  while  in  certain  Tillages  of 
Inverness  the  custom  was,  up  to  1801, 
to  plough  the  land  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, without  leaving  any  bounda- 
ries, and  to  allot  it  after  the  ploughing 
was  done.  In  Eilmorie  the  allotment 
and  re-allotment  of  the  fields  was  in 
full  vigor  ''  till  the  last  twenty-five 
years,"  and  the  Crofters'  Commission 
found  it  still  in  vigor  in  certain  islands.* 
In  Ireland  the  system  prevailed  up  to 
the  great  famine  ;  and  as  to  England, 
Marshall's  works,  which  passed  unno- 
ticed until  Nasse  and  Sir  Henry  Maine 
drew  attention  to  them,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  village-community  system 
having  been  widely  spread,  in  nearly 
all  English  counties,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  f  No  more  than  twenty 
vears  ago  Sir  Henry  Maine  was  **  great- 
ly surprised  at  the  number  of  instances 
of  abnormal  property  rights,  neces- 
sarily implying  the  former  existence  of 
collective  ownership  and  joint  cultiva- 
tion," which  a  comparatively  brief  en- 
quiry brought  under  his  notice.^  And, 
communal  institutions  having  persist- 
ed 80  late  as  that,  a  great  number  of 
mutual-aid  habits  and  customs  would 
undoubtedly  be  discovered  in  English 

*  G.  L.  Gomme,  "  The  ViUage  Gommanity, 
with  speoial  reference  to  its  Origin  and  Forms 
of  Sorviyal  in  Great  Britain"  (Goniemporary 
ISdenee  SeriM),  London,  1890,  pp.  141-143  ; 
1^80  his  PrimUive  FoUcmoots  (London,  1880),  p. 
98  9^. 

f  *'  In  almost  aU  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
Midland  and  Eastern  counties  particularly, 
but  also  iu  the  west  -  in  Wiltshire,  for  exam- 
ple—in  the  south,  as  in  Surrey,  in  the  north 
as  in  Yorkshire,  there  are  extensire  open  ana 
common  fields.  Out  of  316  parishes  of  North- 
amptonshire 89  are  in  this  condition  ;  more 
than  100  in  Oxfordshire  ;  about  50. QUO  acres 
in  Warwickshire  ;  in  Berkshire  half  the  coun- 
ty ;  more  than  half  of  Wiltshire  ;  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire out  of  a  total  area  of  240,000 
acres  130,000  were  commonable  meadows,  com- 
mons, and  fields*'  (Marshall,  quoted  in  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  Village  Communities  in  the  Boat 
and  West,  New  York  edition,  1876.  pp.  88. 89). 

X  Ibid,  p.  88  ;  also  Fifth  Lecture.  The  wide 
extension  of  '*  commons"  in  Surrey,  even  now, 
Is  well  known. 


villages  if  the  writers  of  this  country 
onlv  paid  attention  to  village  life.* 

As  to  the  Continent,  we  find  the 
communal  institntions  fnllv  alive  in 
many  parts  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Italjr,  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  and  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of 
Eastern  Europe  ;  the  village  life  in 
these  countries  is  permeated  with  com- 
munal habits  and  customs  ;  and  almost 
every  year  the  Continental  literature  is 
enriched  by  serious  works  dealing  with 
this  and  connected  subjects.  I  must, 
therefore,  limit  my  illustrations  to  the 
most  tvpical  instances.  Switzerland  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  them.  Not  only 
the  five  republics  of  Uri,  Schwvtz,  Ap- 
penzell,  Olarus,  and  IJnterwalaen  hold 
their  lands  as  undivided  estates,  and 
are  governed  by  their  popular  folk- 
motes,  but  in  all  other  cantons  too  the 
village  communities  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  a  wide  self-government,  and 
own  large  parts  of  the  Federal  terri- 
tory.! Two-thirds  of  all  the  Alpine 
meadows  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  for- 
ests of  Switzerland  are  until  now  com- 
munal land  ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  peat 
bogs,  quarries,  and  so  on,  are  owned  in 
common.  In  the  Vaud,  where  all  the 
householders  continue  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  their  elected  com- 
munal councils,  the  communal  spirit  is 
especially  alive.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  winter  all  the  young  men  of  each 
village  go  to  stay  a  few  days  in  the 
woods,  to  fell  timber  and  to  bring  it 
down  the  steep  slopes  tobogganing  way, 
the  timber  and  the  fuel  wood  bein^ 
divided  among  all  households  or  sola 


*  L:i  quite  a  number  of  books  dealing  with 
English  country  life  which  I  haye  consulted  I 
have  found  charming  descriptions  of  country 
scenery  and  the  like,  but  almost  nothing 
about  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  labor- 
ers. 

f  In  Switzerland  the  peasants  in  the  open 
land  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  loi^s, 
and  large  parts  of  their  estates  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  lords  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  (See,  for  instance.  Dr.  A. 
Miaskowski,  in  Schmolier*s  Fbrsehimgen,  Bd. 
ii.  1879,  p.  12  sq.)  But  the  peasant  war  in 
Switzerland  did  not  end  in  such  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  peasants  as  it  did  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  a  great  deal  of  the  communal  rights 
and  lands  was  retained.  The  self  goTemment' 
of  the  communes  is,  in  fact,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Swiss  liberties. 
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for  their  benefit.  These  excursions  are 
real  f^tes  of  manly  labor.  On  the 
banks  of  Lake  Leman  part  of  the  work 
required  to  keep  up  the  terraces  of  the 
Tineyards  is  still  done  in  common  ;  and 
in  the  sprin^>  when  the  thermometer 
threatens  to  fall  below  zero  before  sun- 
rise, the  watchman  wakes  np  all  house- 
holders, who  light  fires  of  straw  and 
dung  and  protect  their  vine  trees  from 
the  frost  oy  an  artificial  cloud.  In 
nearly  all  cantons  the  Tillage  communi- 
ties possess  so-called  Burgernutzen — 
that  is,  they  hold  in  common  a  num- 
ber of  cows,  in  order  to  supply  each 
family  with  butter  ;  or  they  keep  com- 
munal fields  or  vineyards,  of  which  the 
produce  is  divided  between  the  bur- 
ghers ;  or  they  rent  their  land  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  community.* 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  where 
the  communes  have  retained  a  wide 
sphere  of  functions,  so  as  to  be  living 
parts  of  the  national  organism,  and 
where  they  have  not  been  reduced  to 
sheer  misery,  they  never  fail  to  take 
good  care  of  their  lands.  Accordingly 
the  communal  estates  in  Switzerland 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  miserable 
state  of  ''  commons"  in  this  country. 
The  communal  forests  in  the  Yaud 
and  the  Valais  are  admirably  man- 
aged, in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  modern  forestry.  Elsewhere  the 
''  strips"  of  communal  fields,  which 
change  owners  under  the  system  of  re- 
allotment,  are  very  well  manured,  es- 
pecially as  there  is  no  lack  of  meadows 
and  cattle.  The  high-level  meadows 
are  well  kept  as  a  rule,  and  the  rural 
roads  are  excellent.f  And  when  we 
admire  the  Swiss  chdlet^  the  mountain 
road,  the  peasants'  cattle,  the  terraces 
of  vinevards,  or  the  schoolhouse  in 
Switzerland,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  without  the  timber  for  the  chdlet 
being  taken  from  the  communal  woods 
and  the  stone  from  the  communal  quar- 
ries, without  the  cows  being  kept  on 
the  communal  meadows,  and  the  roads 
being  made  and  the  schoolhouses  built 

*  Miaskowski,  ibid,  p.  15. 

f  8ee  on  this  sabjeot  a  series  of  works. 
Bammed  ap  in  one  of  the  exoeUent  and  sug- 
gestiye  chapters  (not  yet  translated  into  Eng- 
lish) whioh  E.  B&oher  has  added  to  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Laveleye*8  Frimiiivt  Owner- 
9hip. 


by  commanal  work,  there  would  be  lit- 
tle to  admire. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  great 
number  of  mutual  aid  habits  and  cus- 
toms continue  to  persist  in  the  Swiss 
villages.     The  evening  gatherings  for 
shelling  walnuts,  which  take  place  in 
turns  in  each  household  ;  the  evening 
parties  for  sewing  the  dowry  of  the  gin 
who  is  going  to  marry  ;  the  calling  of 
'^  aids"  for  building  the  houses  and 
taking  in  the  crops,  as  well  as  for  all 
sorts  of  work  which  may  be  required 
by  one  of  the  commoners  ;  the  custom 
of  exchanging  children  from  one  can- 
ton to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  them 
learn  two  languages,  French  and  Ger- 
man ;  and  so  on — all  these  are  quite 
habitual  ;"*"  while,  on   the  other  side, 
divers  modern  requirements  are  met  in 
the  same  spirit.    Thus  in  Glarua  most 
of  the  Alpine  meadows  have  been  sold 
during  a  time  of  calamity  ;  but  the 
communes  still  continue  to  buy  field 
land,  and  after  the  newly  bought  fields 
have  been  left  in  the  possession  of  sepa- 
rate commoners  for  ten,   twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  they 
return  to  the  common  stock,  which  is 
re-allotted  according,  to  the  needs  of 
all.     A  great  number'  of  small  associa- 
tions are  formed  to  produce  some  of 
the  necessaries  for  life — bread,  cheese, 
and  wine — by  common  work,  be  it  only 
on  a  limited  scale  ;   and  agricultural 
corporation  altogether  spreaas  in  Swit- 
zerland with  the  greatest  ease.     Asso- 
ciations formed  between  ten  to  thirty 
peasants,  who  buy  meadows  and  fields 
in  common,  and  cultivate  them  as  co- 
owners,    are    not    unhabitual ;    while 
dairy  associations  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  organized  every- 
where.    In  fact,  Switzerland  was  the 
birthplace  of  that  form  of  co-opera- 
tion.    It  ofl!ers,  moreover,  an  immense 
field  for  the  study  of  all  sorts  of  small 
and  large  societies,  formed  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  sorts  of  modern  wants. 
In  certain   parts  of  Switzerland  one 
finds  in  almost  every  village  a  number 
of    associations — for    protection  from 
fire,  for  boating,  for  maintaining  the 
quays  on  the  shores  of  a  lake,  for  the 

*  The  wedding  gifts,  whioh  often  substan- 
tiaUy  oontribnte  in  this  country  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  young  households,  are  evidently  a 
remainder  of  the  communal  habits. 
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supply  of  water,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
country  is  covered  with  societies  of 
archers,  sharpshooters,  topographers, 
footpath  explorers,  and  the  like,  origi- 
nated from  modem  militarism. 

Switzerland  is,  howeyer,  by  no  means 
an  exception  in  Europe,  because  the 
same  institutions  and  habits  are  found 
in  the  Tillages  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
Oermany,  of  Denmark,  and  so  on.  We 
haye  just  seen  what  has  been  done  by 
the  rulers  of  France  in  order  to  destroy 
the  village  community  and  to  ^et  hold 
of  its  lands ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
that  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory available  for  culture,  i.e.,  13,500,- 
000  acres,  including  one-half  of  all  the 
natural  meadows  and  nearly  a  fifth 
part  of  all  the  forests  of  the  country, 
remain  incommunal  possession.  The 
woods  supply  the  commoners  with  fuel, 
and  the  timber  wood  is  cut,  mostly  by 
communal  work,  with  all  desirable 
regularity  ;  the  grazing  lands  are  free 
for  the  commoners'  cattle  ;  and  what 
remains  of  communal  fields  is  allotted 
and  re-allotted  in  certain  parts  of 
France — namely,  in  the  Ardennes — in 
the  usual  way.* 

These  additional  sources  of  supply, 
which  aid  the  poorer  peasants  to  pass 
through  a  year  of  baa  crops  without 
parting  with  their  small  plots  of  land 
and  without  running  into  irredeemable 
debts,  have  certainly  their  importance 
for  both  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  nearly  three  millions  of  small  peas- 
ant proprietors.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  small  peasant  proprietorship 
could  be  maintained  without  these  addi- 
tional resources.  But  the  ethical  im- 
portance of  the  communal  possessions, 
small  as  they  are,  is  still  greater  than 
their  economical  value.  They  main- 
tain in  village  life  a  nucleus  of  customs 
and  habits  of  mutual  aid  which  un- 
doubtedly acts  as  a  mighty  check  upon 
the  development  of  recKless  individual- 
ism and  greediness,  which  small  land- 
ownership  is  only  too  prone  to  develop, 
and  of  which  Zola  has  given  such  a 
ghastly  picture  in  La  Terre—ihe  more 
ghastly  as  it  may  be  true  as  regards  in- 

*  The  commiines  own  4,554,100  acres  of 
woods  out  of  24,813,000  in  the  whole  territory, 
and  6,936,300  eores  of  natural  meadows  out  of 
11.394.000  acres  in  France.  The  remaining 
2/)00,000  acres  are  fields^  orchards,  and  so  on. 


dividual  facts  but  is  totally  untrue  as  a 
generalization.  Mutual  aid  in  all  pos- 
sible circumstances  of  village  life  is 
part  of  the  routine  life  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Everywhere  we  meet, 
under  different  names,  with  the  charroi, 
i.e.,  the  free  aid  of  the  neighbors  for 
taking  in  a  crop,  for  vintage,  or  for 
building  a  house  ;  everywhere  we  find 
the  same  evening  gatherings  as  have 
just  been  mentioned  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  everywhere  the  commoners  a$so- 
ciate  for  all  sorts  of  work.  Such  habits 
are  mentioned  by  nearly  all  those  who 
have  written  upon  French  village  life. 
But  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  give  in 
this  place  some  abstracts  from  letters 
which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  have  asked  to 
communicate  to  me  his  observations 
on  this  subject.  They  come  from  an 
aged  man  who  for  years  has  been  the 
mayor  of  his  commune  in  South  France 
(in  Ari^ge)  ;  the  facts  he  mentions 
are  known  to  him  from  long  years  of 
personal  observation,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  coming  from  one 
neighborhood  instead  of  being  skimmed 
from  a  large  area.  Some  of  them  may 
seem  trifling,  but  as  a  whole  they  de- 
pict quite  a  little  world  of  village  life. 

In  several  oommnnes  in  onr  neighborhood 
my  friend  writes]  the  old  custom  of  Vemprvuni 
8  in  vigor.  When  many  hands  are  required 
in  a  mitairie  for  rapidly  making  some  work — 
dig  out  potatoes  or  mow  the  grass — the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood  is  convoked  ;  young  men 
and  girls  come  in  numbers,  make  it  gayly  and 
for  nothing  ;  and  in  the  evening,  after  a  gay 
meal,  they  dance. 

In  the  same  communes,  when  a  girl  is  going 
to  marry,  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  come 
to  aid  in  sewing  the  dowry.  In  several  com- 
munes the  women  still  continue  to  spin  a  good 
deal.  When  the  winding  off  has  to  be  done 
in  a  family  it  is  done  in  one  evening^all 
friends  being  convoked  for  that  work.  In 
many  communes  of  the  Ari^e  and  other  parts 
of  the  south-west  the  shelling  of  the  Indiui 
com  sheaves  is  also  done  by  all  the  neighbors. 
They  are  treated  with  chestnuts  and  wine,  and 
the  young  people  dance  after  the  work  has 
been  done.  The  same  custom  is  practised  for 
making  nut  oil  and  crushing  hemp.  In  the 
commune  of  L.  the  same  is  done  for  bringing 
in  the  corn  crops.  These  days  of  hard  woriE  * 
become  fete  days,  as  the  owner  stakes  his 
honor  on  serving  a  good  meaL  Ko  remunera- 
tion is  given  ;  sll  do  it  for  each  other.* 

*  In  Oaucasia  they  even  do  better  among 
the  Georgians  As  the  meal  costs,  and  a  poor 
man  cannot  afford  to  give  it,  a  sheep  is  bought 
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Two  roBidents  of  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (^aestioDed  by  my  friend,  add  the 
following  :— 

At  O.  a  few  yean  ago  there  was  no  mill. 
The  oomroane  haa  baUt  one,  levying  a  tax 
apon  the  commoners.  As  to  the  miller,  they 
decided,  in  order  to  avoid  trauda  and  partial- 
ity, that  he  should  be  paid  two  francs  for  each 
bread  eater,  and  the  com  be  gronnd  free. 

At  St.  O.  few  peasants  are  insured  a^nst 
Are.  When  a  conflagration  has  taken  place— > 
so  it  was  lately— all  give  something  to  the 
family  which  has  suffered  from  it— a  cmaldron, 
a  bed  cloth,  a  chair,  and  so  on ~  and  a  modest 
household  is  thus  reconstitnted.  AU  the 
neighbors  aid  to  baild  the  house,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  family  is  lodged  free  by  the 
neighbors. 

Sach  habits  of  mntnal  support — of 
which  many  more  examples  coald  be 
giyen — nndonbtedhr  acconnt  for  the 
easiness  with  which  the  French  peas- 
ants associate  for  using,  in  turn,  the 
plough  with  its  team  of  horses,  the  wine 
press,  and  the  threshing  machine,  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  village  by  one  of 
them  only,  as  well  as  for  tne  perform* 
ance  of  all  sorts  of  rural  work  in  com- 


by  those  same  neighbors  who  come  to  aid  in 
the  work. 

In  the  commune  of  S.  the  common  grazing 
land  is  every  year  increased,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  the  commune  is  now  kept 
in  common.  The  shepherds  are  elected  by 
all  owners  of  the  cattle,  including  women. 
The  bulls  are  communal. 

In  the  commune  of  M.  the  forty  to  fifty 
small  sheep  flocks  of  the  commoners  are 
brought  together  and  divided  into  three  or 
four  flocks  before  being  sent  to  the  higher 
meadows.  Each  owner  goes  for  a  week  to 
serve  as  shepherd. 

In  the  hamlet  of  G.  a  threshing  machine 
has  been  bought  in  common  by  several  house- 
holds ;  the  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  required 
to  serve  the  machine  being  supplied  by  all  the 
families.  Three  other  threshing  machines 
have  been  bought  and  are  rented  out  by  their 
owners,  but  the  work  is  performed  by  outside 
helpers,  invited  in  the  usual  way. 

In  our  commune  of  B.  we  had  to  raise  the 
waU  of  the  cemetery.  HiUf  of  the  money 
which  was  required  for  buying  lime  and  for 
the  wages  of  the  skilled  workers  was  supplied 
by  the  county  oouncil,  and  the  other  half  by 
subscription.  As  to  the  work  of  carrying  sand 
and  water,  making  mortar,  and  serving  the 
masons,  it  was  done  entirely  by  volunteers 
Qust  as  in  the  Kabvle  jemmah].  The  rural 
roads  were  repaired  in  the  same  way,  by  vol- 
unteer days  of  work  given  by  the  commoners. 
Other  communes  have  built  in  the  same  way 
their  fountains.  The  wine  press  and  other 
smaller  appliances  ara  frequently  kept  by  the 


mon.  Canals  were  maintained,  forests 
were  cleared,  trees  were  planted,  and 
marshes  were  drained  by  the  village 
communities  from  time  immemorial; 
and  the  same  continues  still.  Quite 
lately,  in  La  Borne  of  Loz^re  barren  hills 
were  turned  into  rich  gardens  by  com- 
munal work.  ''  The  soil  was  brought 
on  men's  backs ;  terraces  were  made 
and  planted  with  chestnut  trees,  peach 
trees,  and  orchards,  and  water  was 
brought  for  irrigation  in  canals  two  or 
three  miles  long."  Just  now  they  have 
dug  a  new  canal,  eleven  miles  in 
length.* 

To  the  same  spirit  is  also  due  the  re- 
markable success  lately  obtained  by  the 
syndicata  a^ricoles,  or  peasants'  and 
farmers*  associations.  It  was  not  until 
1884  that  associations  of  more  than 
nineteen  persons  were  permitted  in 
France,  and  1  need  not  say  that  when 
this  *'  dangerous  experiment''  was  ven- 
tured upon — so  it  was  styled  in  the 
Chambers  —  all  due  *' precautions" 
which  functionaries  can  invent  were 
taken.  ^Notwithstanding  all  that, 
France  begins  to  be  covered  with  syn- 
dicates. At  the  outset  they  were  only 
formed  for  buying  manures  and  seeds, 
falsification   having   attained   colossal 

Eroportious  in  these  two  branches  ;  f 
ut  gradually  they  extended  their  func- 
tions in  various  directions,. including 
the  sale  of   agricultural  produce  and 

Ermanent  improvements  of  the  land. 
South  France  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  have  called  into  existence  a 
great  number  of  wine-growers'  associa- 
tions. Ten  to  thirty  growers  form  a 
syndicate,  buy  a  steam  engine  for  pump- 
ing water,  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  inundating  their  yine- 

•  Alfred  BandriUart,  in  H.  BandriUart's  Xes 
PopuUUiona  RurcUes  de  la  Rnnee^  dd  series 
(Paris.  1893),  p.  479. 

f  The  Journal  dea  Boonomistes  (Atigast  1892, 
May  and  August  1893)  has  lately  given  some 
of  the  results  of  analyses  made  at  the  agrioul- 
tural  laboratories  at  Ghent  and  at  Paris.  The 
extent  of  falsification  is  simply  incredible  ;  so 
also  the  devices  of  the  '*  honest  traders."  In 
certain  seeds  of  grass  there  was  32  per  cent, 
of  grains  of  sand,  colored  so  as  to  deceive  even 
an  experienced  eye  ;  other  samples  contained 
from  52  to  22  per  cent,  only  of  pure  seed,  the 
remainder  being  weeds.  Seeds  of  vetch  con- 
tained 11  per  cent  of  a  poisonous  grass  (nieUe) ; 
a  flour  for  cattle-fattening  contained  36  per 
cent,  of  sulphates  ;  and  so  on  od  if^lnUian, 
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yards  in  tura.*  New  associations  for 
protecting  the  land  from  inundations, 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  for  main- 
taining canals  are  continually  formed, 
and  the  unanimity  of  all  peasants  of  a 
neighborhood,  which  is  required  by 
law,  is  no  obstacle.  £lsewhere  we  have 
the  fruitUres,  or  dairy  associations,  in 
some  of  which  all  butter  and  cheese  is 
divided  in  equal  parts,  irrespective  of 
the  yield  of  each  cow.  In  the  Ari^ge 
we  nnd  an  association  of  eight  separate 
communes  for  the  common  culture  of 
their  lands,  which  thev  have  put  to- 

f ether  ;  syndicates  for  free  medical  aid 
ave  been  formed  in  172  communes  out 
of  337  in  the  same  department ;  asso- 
ciations of  consumers  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  syndicates  ;  and  so  on.f 
'*  Quite  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  our 
villages,'*  Alfred  Baudrillart  writes, 
''  through  these  associations,  which 
take  in  each  region  their  own  special 
characters." 

Very  much  the  same  must  be  said  of 
Germany.  Wherever  the  i)easants  could 
resist  the  plunder  of  their  lands  they 
have  retained  them  in  communal  own- 
ership, which  largely  prevails  in  Wttr- 
temberg,  Baden,  liohenzollern,  and  in 
the  Hessian  province  of  Starkenberg.^ 


*  A.  Baadrillart,  Ic.  p.  309.  Originally  one 
grower  would  nndextake  to  supply  water,  and 
several  others  would  agree  to  make  nse  of  it. 
*'  What  eapeoially  characterizes  such  associa- 
tions/'A.  Baudrillart  remarks,  '*is  that  no 
sort  of  written  agreement  is  concluded.  All 
is  arranged  in  words.  There  was,  howerer, 
not  one  single  case  of  difficulties  having  arisen 
between  the  parties." 

t  A.  Baudrillart,  Ic.  pp.  300,  341,  etc.  M. 
Terssac,  president  of  the  St.  Gironnais  syndi- 
cate (Ari^e),  wrote  to  my  friend  in  substance 
as  follows  : — ' '  For  the  exhibition  of  Toulouse 
our  association  has  grouped  the  owners  of  cat- 
tle which  seemed  to  us  worth  exhibiting.  The 
society  undertook  to  pay  one  half  of  the  trav- 
eUing  and  exhibition  expenses  ;  one  fourth 
was  paid  to  each  owner,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  by  those  exhibitors  who  had  got  prisses. 
The  result  was  that  many  took  part  in  the  ex- 
hibition who  never  would  have  done  it  other- 
wise. Those  who  got  the  highest  awards  (350 
francs)  have  contributed  10  per  cent,  of  their 
prizes,  while  those  who  have  got  no  prize  have 
only  spent  6  to  7  francs  each.'* 

t  In  Wiirtemberg  1629  communes  out  of 
1910  have  communal  property.  They  owned 
in  1863  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  In 
Baden  1256  communes  out  of  1582  have  com- 
munal land  :  in  1884-1888  they  held  121.500 
acres  of  fields  in  communal  cnltoro,  and  675,- 


The  communal  forests  are  kept,  as  a 
rule,  in  an  excellent  state,  and  in  thoa- 
sands  of  communes  timber  and  fuel 
wood  are  divided  every  year  among  all 
inhabitants ;  even  the  old  custom  of 
the  Leshohtag  is  widelv  spread  :  at  the 
ringing  of  the  village  bell  all  go  to  the 
forest  to  take  as  much  fuel  wood  as 
thev  can  carry.*  In  Westphalia  one 
finds  communes  in  which  all  the  land 
is  cultivated  as  one  common  estate,  in 
accordance  with  all  requirements  of 
modern  agronomy.  As  to  the  old  com- 
munal customs  and  habits,  they  are  in 
viffor  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  The 
calling  in  of  aids^  which  are  real  f^tes 
of  labor,  is  known  to  be  quite  habitual 
in  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and  Nassau.  In 
well-timbered  regions  the  timber  for  a 
new  house  is  usuallv  taken  from  the 
communal  forest,  and  all  the  neighbors 
join  in  building  the  house.  Even  in 
the  suburbs  of  Frankfurt  it  is  a  regular 
custom  among  the  gardeners  that  in 
case  of  one  of  them  being  ill  all  come 
on  Sunday  to  cultivate  his  garden.! 

In  Oermany,  as  in  France,  as  soon 
as  the  rulers  of  the  people  repealed 
their  laws  against  the  peasant  associa- 
tions— that  was  only  m  1884-1888 — 
these  unions  be^an  to  develop  with  a 
wonderful  rapidity,  notwithstanding 
all  legal  obstacles  which  were  put  in 
their  way.  J  *' It  is  a  fact,'*  Buchen- 
berger  says,  *'  that  in  thousands  of  vil- 
lage communities,  in  which  no  sort  of 
chemical  manure  or  rational  fodder  was 
ever  known,  both  have  become  of  every- 
day use,  to  a  quite  unforeseen  extent, 
owing  to  these  associations"  (vol.  ii.  p. 
507).     All  sorts  of  labor-saving  imple- 


000  acres  of  forests,  i.e.  46  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  under  woods.  In  8axony  39  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  is  in  communal  owner- 
ship (SchmoUer's  Jahrbuch,  1886,  p.  359).  In 
HohenzoUern  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  meadow 
land,  and  in  HohenzoUem-Hechiugen  41  per 
cent,  of  all  landed  property,  are  owned  by  tli* 
village  oommunities  (Bnohenberger,  Agrar" 
iDtaen,  vol.  i.  p.  300). 

*  See  K.  Bticher,  who,  in  a  special  chapter 
added  to  Laveleye's  Urngtnihumt  has  oolleoied 
all  information  relative  to  the  village  commu- 
nity in  Germany. 

f  K.  B&cher,  Und.  pp.  89.  90. 

i  For  this  legislation  and  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles which  were  put  in  the  way,  in  the 
shape  of  red-tapeism  and  supervision,  tee 
Buohenbeiger's  Aqranoeaen  und  AgrarpoHiik, 
Bd.  ii.  pp.  342-363,  and  p.  506,  note. 
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menU  aud  agrionltaral  machinery,  and 
better  breeds  of  cattle,  are  bought 
throQgh  the  associationSy  and  varions 
arrangements  for  improving  the  qaal- 
ity  of  the  produce  begin  to  be  intro- 
duced. Unions  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural produce  are  also  formed,  as  well 
as  for  permanent  improvements  of  the 
land.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  eco- 
nomics all  these  eflPorts  of  the  peasants 
certainly  are  of  little  importance. 
They  cannot  substantially,  and  still 
less  permanently,  alleviate  the  misery 
to  wnich  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
doomed  all  over  Europe.  But  from 
the  ethical  point  of  view,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  their  importance  can- 
not be  overrated.  They  prove  that 
even  under  the  system  of  reckless  indi- 
Tidualism  which  now  prevails  the  agri- 
cultural masses  piously  maintain  their 
mutual-support  inheritance ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  States  relax  the  iron  laws 
by  means  of  which  they  have  broken  all 
bonds  between  men,  these  bonds  are  at 
once  reconstituted,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties,  political,  economical,  and 
social,  which  are  many,  and  in  such 
forms  as  best  answer  to  the  modern  re- 
quirements of  production.  They  indi- 
cate in  which  direction  and  in  which 
form  further  progress  must  bo  ex- 
pected. 

I  might  easily  multiply  such  illustra- 
tions, taking  them  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Denmark,  and  so  on,  and  pointing  out 
some  interesting  features  which  are 
proper  to  each  of  these  countries.  The 
Slavonian  populations  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  amou^  whom  the 
"compound  family,"  or  ''undivided 
household,"  is  found  in  existence, 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned.!  But  I 
hasten  to  pass  on  to  Russia,  where  the 
same  mutual-support  tendency  takes 
certain  new  and  unforeseen  forms. 
Moreover,  in  dealing  with  the  village 
community  in  Russia  we  have  the  aa- 

*  Baohenberger,  Te.  Bd.  ii.  p.  510.  The 
General  Union  of  Agrioaltnral  Go- operation 
oomprises  an  aggregate  of  1,679  societies.  In 
Silesia  an  aggregate  of  32,000  acres  of  land  has 
been  lately  drained  by  73  associations  ;  454,- 
800  acres  in  Prussia  by  516  associations  ;  in 
Bavaria  Uiere  are  1,715  drainage  and  irrigation 
unions. 

f  For  the  Balkan  peninsula  see  Laveleye's 
iVqpri^  Primitive. 


vantage  of  possessing  an  immense  mass 
of  materials,  collected  during  the  colos- 
sal house-to-house  inquest  which  was 
lately  made  bv  several  z&mstvos  (county 
councils),  and  which  embraces  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  20,000,000  peasants  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.^ 

Two  important  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  bulk  of  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  Russian  inquests.  In 
Middle  Russia,  where  fully  one-third 
of  the  peasants  have  been  brought  to 
utter  ruin  ^by  heavy  taxation,  small 
allotments  of  unproductive  land,  rack 
rents,  and  very  severe  tax-collecting 
after  total  failures  of  crops),  there  was, 
during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  a 
decided  tendency  toward  the  constitu- 
tion of  individual  property  in  land 
within  the  village  communities.  Many 
impoverished  '*  horseless"  peasants 
abandoned  their  allotments,  and  this 
land  often  became  the  property  of 
those  richer  peasants,  who  borrow  addi- 
tional incomes  from  trade,  or  of  out- 
side traders,  who  buy  land  chiefly  for 
exacting  rack  rents  from  the  peasants. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  a  flaw  in  the 
land  redemption  law  of  1861  offered 
great  facilities  for  baying  peasants' 
lands  at  a  very  small  ejcpenscf  and  that 
the  State  officials  mostly  used  their 
weighty  influence  in  favor  of  individual 
as  against  communal  ownership.  How- 
ever for  the  last  ten  years  a  strong  wind 
of  opposition  to  the  individual  appro- 

*  The  faets  concerning  the  village  commu- 
nity, contained  in  nearly  a  hundred  volumes 
(out  of  450)  of  these  inquests,  have  been 
classified  and  summed  up  in  an  excellent  Rus- 
sian work  by  '*  V.  v.,"  The  Peasant  CommunUy 
{Kreaiianskxiya  Obscliina)  St.  Petersburg.  1892, 
which,  apart  from  its  theoretical  value,  is  a 
rich  compendium  of  data  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  above  inquests  have  also  given  ori- 
gin to  an  immense  literature,  in  which  the 
modem  viUagecommunity  question  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  domain  of  gener- 
alities and  is  put  on  the  solid  basis  of  reliable 
and  sufficiently  detailed  facts. 

f  The  redemption  had  to  be  paid  by  annui- 
ties for  forty-nine  years.  As  years  went,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  paid,  it  became 
easier  and  easier  to  redeem  the  smaller  re- 
maining part  of  it,  and,  as  each  allotment 
could  be  redeemed  individually,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  disposition  by  traders,  who 
bought  land  for  half  its  value  from  the  ruined 
peasants.  A  law  was  recently  passed  to  put  a 
stop  to  Buoh  sales. 
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priatioD  of  the  land  blows  again  through 
the  Middle  Rassian  viUageSy  and  strenn- 
otxi  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  bulk 
of  those  peasants  who  stand  between 
the  rich  and  the  Terj  poor  to  uphold 
the  village  commnnitv.  As  to  the  fer- 
tile Steppes  of  the  South,  which  are 
now  the  most  populous  and  the  richest 
part  of  European  Bussia*  they  were 
mostly  colonized,  during  the  present 
century,  under  the  system  of  indiyidual 
ownersnip  or  occupation,  sanctioned 
in  that  form  by  the  State.  But  since 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  region,  the  peasant  own- 
ers have  gradually  begun  tnemselves  to 
transform  their  individual  ownership 
into  communal  possession,  and  one 
finds  now,  in  that  granary  of  Russia,  a 
very  great  number  of  spontaneously 
formed  village  communities  oi  recent 
origin.* 

I'he  Crimea  and  the  part  of  the 
mainland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it 
(the  province  of  Taurida^,  for  which 
we  have  detailed  data,  offer  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  that  movement. 
This  territory  began  to  be  colonized, 
after  its  annexation  in  1783,  bv  Great, 
Little,  and  White  Russians — Cossacks, 
freemen,  and  runaway  serfs — who  came 
individually  or  in  small  groups  from 
all  corners  of  Russia.  They  took  first 
to  cattle-breeding,  and  when  they  began 
later  on  to  till  the  soil,  each  one  tilled 
as  much  as  he  could  afford  to.  But 
when — immigration    continuing,    and 

f)erfected  {)lough8  being  introduced — 
and  stood  in  great  demand,  bitter  dis- 
I)nte8  arose  among  the  settlers.  They 
asted  for  years,  until  these  men,  pre- 
viously tied  by  no  mutual  bonds,  gradu- 
ally came  to  the  idea  that  an  end  must 
be  put  to  disputes  by  introducing  vil- 
lage-community ownership.  They  pass- 
ed decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  land 
which  they  owned  individually  should 
henceforward  be  their  common  prop- 
erty, and  they  began  to  allot  and  to 
re-allot  it  in  accordance  with  the  usual 


♦  Mr.  V.  v.,  in  his  Peasant  OommunUy,  has 
gronped  together  all  facts  relatiTe  to  this 
moyemeat.  About  the  rapid  agrionltaral  de- 
velopment of  South  Kussia  and  the  spread  of 
machinery  English  readers  wiU  find  informa- 
tion in  the  Consular  Reports  (Odessa,  Tag- 
anrog). 


village-community  rules.  The  move- 
ment gradually  took  a  great  extension, 
and  on  a  small  territorv,  the  Taurida 
statisticians  found  161  villages  in  which 
communal  ownership  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  peasant  proprietors  them- 
selves, chiefly  in  the  years  1855-1885, 
in  lieu  of  individual  ownership.  Quite 
a  variety  of  villaire-communitv  types 
has  been  freely  worked  out  in  this  way 
by  the  settlers.*  What  adds  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  transformation  is  that  it 
took  place,  not  only  among  the  Great 
Russians,  who  are  used  to  village-com- 
munity life,  but  also  among  Little  Rus- 
sians, who  have  long  since  forgotten  it 
under  Polish  rule,  among  Qreeks  and 
Bulgarians,  and  even  among  Germans, 
who  have  long  since  worked  out  in 
their  prosperous  and  half-industrial 
Volga  colonies  their  own  type  of  vil- 
age  community^  It  is  evident  that 
the  Mussulman  Tatars  of  Taurida  hold 
their  land  under  the  Mussulman  cus- 
tomary law,  which  is  limited  personal 
occupation  ;  but  even  with  them  the 
European  village  community  has  been 
introduced  in  a  few  cases.  As  to  other 
nationalities  in  Taurida,  individual 
ownership  has  been  abolished  in  six 
Esthonian,  two  Greek,  two  Bulgarian, 
one  Czech,  and  one  German  ^illa^e. 

This  movement  is  characteristic  for 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  Steppe  region 
of  the  south.  But  separate  instances 
of  it  are  also  found  in  Little  Russia. 
Thus  in  a  number  of  villages  of  the 
province  of  Chernigov  the  peasants 
were  formerly  individual  owners  of 
their  plots  ;  they  had  separate  legal 
documents  for  their  plots  and  used  to 
rent  and  to  sell  their  land  at  will.  But 
in  the  fifties  of  this  century  a  move- 
ment began  among  them  in  favor  of 
communal  possession,  the  chief  argu- 
ment being  the  growing  number  of 

*  In  some  instances  they  proceeded  with 
great  oantion.  In  one  viUage  they  began  by 
patting  together  all  meadow  land,  bnt  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  fields  (about  five  acres 
per  soul)  was  rendered  oommnnal ;  the  re- 
mainder continned  to  be  owned  indiTidnally. 
Later  on,  in  1862-1864,  the  system  was  ex- 
tended, but  only  in  1884  was  oommonal  pes- 
session  introduced  in  fulL — V.  Y.'s  Peasant 
CommunUy^  pp.  1-14. 

t  On  the  Mennonite  Tillage  community  see 
A,  Klaus^  Our  Colonies  (Nashi  KoUmO^,  St. 
Petersburg,  1869. 
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p*nper  families.  The  initiatiTe  of  the 
reform  was  taken  in  one  village,  and 
the  others  followed  suit,  the  last  case 
on  record  dating  from  1882.*  As  to 
Middle  Russia,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many 
Tillages  which  were  drifting  toward  in- 
diTidaal  ownership  there  hegan  since 
1880  a  mass  mo?ement  in  favor  of  re- 
establishing the  village  community. 
Even  peasant  proprietors  who  had  lived 
for  years  under  the  individualist  system 
now  return  en  masse  to  the  communal 
institutions.! 

This  movement  in  favor  of  com- 
munal possession   runs  badly  against 

*  Of  oonne  there  were  etmgglefi  between 
the  poor,  who  neiielly  ohdm  for  oommmud  poe- 
■eesion,  sad  the  rioh,  who  osoaIIj  prefer  IncU- 
Tidnal  ownenhip :  Mid  the  stragi^es  often 
letted  for  yeers.  In  oertein  plaoee  the  nna- 
nlmitj  reqaired  then  bj  the  law  being  impoeei- 
ble  to  obtain,  the  village  diyided  into  two 
villegee,  one  under  indi^doel  ownenhip  end 
the  other  nnder  commnnel  poeeeerion  ;  and 
so  they  remained  until  the  two  coaleeoed  into 
one  oommnnity,  or  else  they  remained  divid- 
ed stilL 

f  This  morement  ii  so  interesting  that  some 
instances  of  it  most  be  specified.  There  is  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  ex-serfs  who  have  re- 
ceived one-fourth  part  only  of  the  regulation 
allotmeuts,  but  they  haye  received  them  free 
of  redemption  and  in  individuid  ownership. 
There  is  now  a  widespread  movement  among 
them  (in  Kursk,  Byazan,  Tambov,  Orel,  etc.) 
toward  putting  their  allotments  together  and 
introducing  the  village  community.  The  '*  free 
agriculturists'*  {tx)lfwUkhlebopaM8ifl,  who  were 
liberated  from  serfdom  under  the  law  of  1803, 
and  had  bougtU  their  allotments -each  family 
separately — are  now  nearly  all  under  the  vil 
lage-community  system,  which  they  have  in- 
troduced themselves.  All  these  movements 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  non-Bussians  too 
join  them.  Thus  the  Bulgaree  in  the  district 
of  Tiraspol,  after  having  remained  for  sixty 

J  ears  under  the  personal  property  system, 
ave  introduced  the  village  community  in  the 
years  1876-1882.  The  German  Mennonites 
of  Berdyansk  just  now  fight  for  introducing 
the  vilUige  community.  The  smaU  peasant 
proprietors  (KleinwirthscfutftlichB)  among  the 
German  Baptists  are  agitating  now  in  their 
villages  in  the  same  direction.  One  instance 
more  :  In  the  province  of  Samara  the  Bussian 
government  created  in  the  forties,  by  way  of 
experiment,  103  villages  on  the  system  of  in- 
dividual ownership.  Each  household  received 
a  splendid  property  of  105  acres.  Now  out  of 
the  103  villages  the  peasants  in  72  have  al- 
ready notified  the  desire  of  introducing  the 
village  community.  I  take  all  these  facts 
from  the  excellent  work  of  V.  V.,  who  simply 
gives,  in  a  classified  form,  the  filets  recorded 
in  the  above-mentioned  house-to-house  in- 
quest. 


the  current  economical  theories,  ac- 
cording to  which  intensive  culture  is 
incompatible  with  the  village  commu- 
nity. But  the  most  charitable  thiujg 
that  can  be  said  of  these  theories  is 
that  they  have  never  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  experiment :  they  belong  to 
the  domain  of  political  metaphysics. 
The  facts  which  we  have  before  us 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  wherever 
the  Russian  peasants,  owing  to  a  con- 
currence of  favorable  circumstances, 
are  less  miserable  than  they  are  on  the 
average,  and  wherever  they  find  men 
of  knowledge  and  initiative  among  their 
neighbors,  the  village  community  be- 
comes the  very  means  for  introducing 
various  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  village  life  altogether.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  mutual  aid  is  a  better  leader 
to  progress,  than  the  war  of  each  against 
all,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts. 

Under  Nicholas  the  First's  rule 
many  Grown  officials  and  serf-owners 
used  to  compel  the  peasants  to  intro- 
duce the  communal  culture  of  small 
plots  of  the  village  lands,  in  order  to 
refill  the  communal  storehouses  after 
loans  of  grain  had  been  granted  to  the 
poorest  commoners.  Such  cultures, 
connected  in  the  peasants'  minds  with 
the  worst  reminiscences  of  serfdom, 
were  abandoned  as  soon  as  serfdom  was 
abolished  ;  but  now  the  peasants  begin 
to  reintroduce  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count. In  one  district  (Ostrogozhsk, 
in  Kursk)  the  initiative  of  one  person 
was  sufficient  to  call  them  to  life  in 
four-fifths  of  all  the  villages.  The 
same  is  met  with  in  several  other  locali- 
ties. On  a  given  day  the  commoners 
come  out,  the  richer  ones  with  a  plough 
or  a  cart  and  the  poorer  ones  single- 
handed,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
criminate one's  share  in  the  work. 
The  crop  is  afterward  used  for  loans  to 
the  poorer  commoners,  mostly  free 
grants,  or  for  the  orphans  and  widows, 
or  for  the  village  church,  or  for  the 
school,  or  for  repaying  a  communal 
debt.* 

*  Such  communal  cultures  are  known  to 
exist  in  169  villages  out  of  195  in  the  Ostro- 
gozhsk district ;  In  160  out  of  187  in  Slav- 
yanoserbsk  ;  in  107  village  oommnnities  in 
Alexandrovsk,  93  in  Nikolayevsk.  35  in  Elisa- 
bethgrad.    In  a  German  colony  the  communal 
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That  all  sorts  of  work  which  enters, 
so  to  say^  in  the  routine  of  village  life 
(repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  dams, 
drainage,  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, cutting  of  wood,  planting  of  trees, 
etc.)  are  made  by  wnole  communes, 
and  that  land  is  rented  and  meadows 
are  mown  by  whole  communes— the 
work  being  accomplished  by  old  and 
youn^,  men  and  women,  in  the  way 
described  by  Tolstoi — is  only  what  one 
may  expect  from  people  living  under 
the  village-community  system.*  They 
are  of  everyday  occurrence  all  over  the 
country,  out  the  village  community 
is  also  by  no  means  averse  to  modern 
agricultural  improvements,  when  it  can 
stand  the  expense,  and  when  knowl- 
edge, hitherto  kept  for  the  rich  only, 
finds  its  way  into  the  peasant^s  house. 

it  has  just  been  said  that  perfected 
ploughs  rapidly  spread  in  Soutn  Russia, 
and  in  many  cases  the  Tillage  commu- 
nities were  instrumental  in  spreading 
their  use.  A  plough  was  bought  by 
the  community,  experimented  upon  on 
a  portion  of  the  communal  land,  and 
the  necessary  improvements  were  indi- 
cated to  the  makers,  whom  the  com- 
munes often  aided  in  starting  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  ploughs  as  a  vil- 
lage industry.  In  the  district  of  Mos- 
cow, where  1560  ploughs  were  bought 
by  the  peasants  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  impulse  came  from  those 
communes  which  rented  lands  as  a 
body  for  the  special  purpose  of  im- 
proved culture. 

In  the  north-east  (Vyatka)  small  as- 
sociations of  peasants,  who  travel  with 
their  winnowing  machines  (manufac- 
tured as  a  village  industry  in  one  of 
the  iron  districts),  have  spread  the  use 
of  such  machines  in  the  neighboring 
governments.  The  very  wide  spread 
of  threshing  machines  in  Samara,  Sara- 
tov, and  Kherson  is  due  to  the  peasant 
associations,  which  can  afford  to  buy  a 
costly  engine,  while  the  individual 
peasant  cannot.  And  while  we  read  in 
nearly  all  economical  treatises  that  the 

onltnre  is  mikde  for  repaying  a  oommnnal  debt. 
All  work  at  it,  althongh  the  debt  was  oontraot- 
ed  bj  94  hoaaeholders  out  of  166. 

*  Lists  of  such  works  which  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  temstvo  statisticians  will  be 
foand  in  V.  V.'s  Peaaatd  Community,  pp.  469- 
600. 


Tillage  community  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appear when  the  three-fields  system 
had  to  be  substituted  by  the  rotation 
of  crops  system,  we  see  in  Russia  many 
village  communities  taking  the  initia- 
tive of  introducing  the  rotation  of 
crops.  Before  accepting  it  the  peas- 
ants usually  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
communal  fields  for  an  experiment  in 
artificial  meadows,  and  the  commune 
buys  the  seeds.*  If  the  experiment 
proves  successful  they  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  re-dividmg  their  fields,  so 
as  to  suit  the  five  or  six  fields  system. 

This  system  is  now  in  use  in  hun- 
dreds  of  villages  of  Moscow,  Tver, 
Smolensk,  Vyatka,  and  Pskov,  f  And 
where  land  can  be  spared  the  communi- 
ties give  also  a  portion  of  their  domain 
to  allotments  for  fruit-growing.  Final- 
ly, the  sudden  extension  lately  taken 
in  Bussia  bj  the  little  model  farms, 
orchards,  kitchen  gardens,  and  silk- 
worm-culture fi^rounds — which  are  start- 
ed at  the  village  schoolhouses,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  of 
a  village  volunteer— is  also  due  to  the 
support  they  found  with  the  village 
communities. 

Moreover,  such  permanent  improve- 
ments as  drainage  and  irrigation  are  of 
frequent  occurrenca  For  instance,  in 
three  districts  of  Moscow — all  three  in- 
dustrial to  a  great  extent — drainage 
works  have  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  ten  years  on  a  large  scale  in  no 
less  than  180  to  200  different  villages — 
the  commoners  working  themselves 
with  the  spade.  At  another  extremity 
of  Bussia,  in  the  dry  Steppes  of  Novou- 
zen,  over  a  thousand  dams  for  ponds 
were  built  and  several  hundreds  of 
deep  wells  were  sunk  by  the  com- 
munes ;  while  in  a  wealthy  Oerman 
colony  of  the  south-east  the  common- 
ers worked,  men  and  women  alike,  for 
five  weeks  in  succession,  to  erect  a 
dam,  two  miles  long,  for  irrigation 
purposes.     What  could   isolated   men 


*  In  the  government  of  Moscow  the  experi- 
ment was  nsnaUy  made  on  the  field  which  was 
reserved  for  the  above  mentioned  oommanal 
coltore. 

f  Sereral  instances  of  saoh  and  similar  im- 
provements were  lately  given  in  the  Qffiekd 
Messenger,  1894,  Nos.  266-268.  Associations 
between  **  horseless"  peasants  begin  to  appear 
also  ii^  Soath  Bussia. 
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do  in  that  straggle  against  the  dry  cli- 
mate ?  What  ouald  they  obtain  through 
indiyidnal  effort  when  South  Bassia 
was  strack  with  the  marmot  plague, 
and  all  people  living  on  the  land,  rich 
and  poor,  commoners  and  individual- 
ists, had  to  work  with  their  hands  in 
order  to  conjure  the  plague  ?  To  call 
in  the  policeman  would  have  been  of 
no  use  ;  to  associate  was  the  only  pos- 
sible remedy. 

And  now,  after  having  said  so  much 
about  mutual  aid  and  support  which 
are  practised  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  /' civilized"  countries,  I  see  that  I 
might  fill  an  octavo  volume  with  illus- 
trations taken  from  the  life  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  men  who  also  live 
under  the  tutorship  of  more  or  less 
centralized  States,  but  are  out  of  touch 
with  modern  civilization  and  modern 
ideas.  1  might  describe  the  inner  life 
of  a  Turkish  village  and  its  network  of 
admirable  mutual-aid  customs  and 
habits.  On  turning  over  my  leaflets 
covered  with  illustrations  from  peasant 
life  in  Caueasia*  I  come  across  touch- 
ing facts  of  mutual  support.  I  trace 
the  same  customs  in  the  Arab  djenimah 
and  the  Afghan  purra^  in  the  tillages 
of  Persia,  India,  and  Java,  in  the  un- 
divided family  of  the  Chinese,  in  the 
encampments  of  the  semi-nomads  of 
Oentral  Asia  and  the  nomads  of  the  far 
North.  On  consulting  notes  taken  at 
random  in  the  literature  of  Africa,  I 
find  them  replete  with  similar  facts — 
of  aids  convoked  to  take  in  the  crops, 
of  houses  built  by  all  inhabitants  of  the 
village — sometimes  to  repair  the  havoc 
done  by  civilized  filibusters— of  people 
aiding  each  other  in  case  of  accident, 
protecting  the  traveller,  and  so  on. 
And  when  I  peruse  such  works  as 
Post's  compendium  of  African  custom- 


ary  law  I  understand  why,  notwith- 
standing all  tyranny,  oppression,  rob- 
beries and  raids,  tribal  wars,  glutton 
kings,  deceiving  witches  and  priests, 
slave  hunters,  and  the  like,  these  popu- 
lations have  not  gone  astray  in  the 
woods,  why  they  have  maintained  a 
certain  civilization,  and  have  remained 
men,  instead  of  dropping  to  the  level 
of  straggling  families  of  decaying 
orang-outangs.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
slave-hunters,  the  ivory  robbers,  the 
fiffhting  kings,  the  Matabele  and  the 
Madagascar  '*  heroes"  pass  away,  leav- 
ing their  traces  marked  with  blood  and 
fire  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  mutual-aid  in- 
stitutions, habits,  and  customs,  grown 
up  in  the  tribe  and  the  village  com- 
munity, remains ;  and  it  keeps  men 
united  in  societies,  open  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  when  the  day  comes  tnat  they 
shall  receive  civilization  instead  of  bul- 
lets. 

The  same  applies  to  our  civilized 
world.  The  natural  and  social  calami- 
ties pass  away.  Whole  populations  are 
periodically  reduced  to  miserv  or  star- 
vation ;  the  very  springs  of  life  are 
crushed  out  of  millions  of  men,  re- 
duced to  city  pauperism  ;  the  under- 
standing and  the  feelings  of  the  mill- 
ions are  vitiated  by  teachings  worked 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  All 
this  is  certainly  a  part  of  our  existence. 
But  the  nucleus  of  mutual-support  in- 
stitutions, habits,  and  customs  remains 
alive  with  the  millions  ;  it  keeps  them 
together  ;  and  they  prefer  to  clin^r  to 
their  customs,  beliefs,  and  traditions 
rather  than  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
a  war  of  each  against  all,  which  are 
offered  to  them  under  the  title  of 
science,  but  are  no  science  at  all. — Nine- 
teenth  Century, 


••• 


THREE    CAMEOS. 


BY  O.    W.    STEVENS. 


I.^M^CBNAS. 


One,  two,  three — five  men  that  call 
themselves  my  friends,  all  wishful  to 
borrow  money.  Statilius,  you  will 
please  to  make  a  note  of  these  five 


names,  and  to  give  orders  that  on  no 
account  are  they  to  pass  my  vestibule 
again.  The  settlement  of  society  under 
our  Prince  has  done  much  to  stamp  out 
the  dangerous  classes,  but  we  have  not 
yet  got  rid  of  mendicants.     I  think  it 
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a  little  hard  that  after  I  have  neglected 
my  estate  for  half  my  life  to  expel 
roguery  by  the  front  door  that  it  should 
creep  in  at  the  back.  Did  you  inquire, 
StatiliuSy  why  my  cook  served  white 
sauce  with  quails  last  night?  Verv 
well ;  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  deal  with 
my  people  in  person  :  send  for  him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  house- 
hold well  regulated,  unless  the  servants 
come  personally  into  touch  with  the 
master.  Plato,  von  served  me  last  night 
a  dish  which,  had  any  of  my  friends 
been  present,  would  have  shamed  me 
'  forever.  As  it  was,  my  dinner  was 
ruined.  It  is  incompetence  such  as 
yours  whose  ill  effects  Bome  has  strug- 
gled eight  lustrums  to  efface.  You  will 
be  sold  in  the  market  to-morrow.  Go. 
You  see  now,  Statilius,  the  wisdom  of 
my  rule  to  permit  no  freedman  in  my 
household  :  all  my  servants  are  my  own 
property.  You  will  buy  me  thfl  best 
cook  in  Bome  in  three  hours.  What, 
Sir?  You  are  a  free  man,  and  I  em- 
ploved  you  only  to  work  at  my  pedigree 
and  my  library  ?  True  :  I  am  satisfied 
with  you.  But  understand  that  if  I 
bid  you  litter  my  horses  you  will  do  it, 
or  I  sell  you  up  to-morrow.  Now,  Sir, 
the  best  cook  in  Bome  is  lulus  An- 
tonins's  Dama  :  buy  him.  Antonius 
is  a  rich  man  ?  Very  true,  but  I  think 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  We  can 
tempt  him,  I  imagine,  Statilius.  At 
any  price  whatever  :  do  you  under- 
stand ?  And  not  a  penny  more  than 
he  will  sell  at :  understand  that  also. 
If  he  is  stubborn,  hint  at  my  influence 
with  the  Prince  ;  that  will  be  sufficient. 
Go. 

lulus  knows  that  he  is  whispered 
against,  and  he  looks  to  me  to  prop 
him  up.  I  shall  not  do  so.  Again  ana 
again  I  have  urged  on  Octavian  the 
necessitv  of  putting  these  malcontents 
out  of  the  way.  His  father's  son  can- 
not but  be  a  danger  to  a  settled  State, 
however  soundly  disposed  himself.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Octavian  is  losing 
his  aptitude  for  politics,  and  Agrippa 
exercises  the  worst  possible  influence 
upon  him.  This  stupid,  expensive  sys- 
tem of  banishment  :  it  should  never 
have  had  my  voice  had  I  remained  in 
politics.  Thucjdides,  I  have  told  you 
once  already  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  meditation.  The  poet  Horace  is  in 
Nsw  Sbbzm.— Yoi^  LXIIL,  No.  8. 


attendance?  Horatius,  I  think  you 
mean  ;  avoid  these  vulgarisms,  Thucy- 
dides.  Bid  Horatius  wait.  Indeed  I 
doubt  now  whether  Octavian  had  at 
any  time  any  real  grasp  of  the  princi- 

Eles  of  government.  I  was  deceived 
y  the  facility  with  which  he  lent  him- 
self to  my  views.  He  is  a  man  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  any  system  be- 
tween militarism  and  license.  Of  the 
finer  arts  of  statecraft  I  am  afraid  he 
knows  very  little.  How  often  have  I 
explained  to  that  man  how  the  law  of 
treason  might  be  developed  into  an  in- 
fallible engine  of  sound  government  I 
Yes :  I  was  wise  to  leave  politics, 
though  Octavian  is  ungrateful  to  his 
Mentor.  Well,  I  will  see  Horace.  He 
at  least,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a  faith- 
ful soul.     A  man  I  have  made. 

Good* day,  Horatius.  I  hope  you  are 
well,  and  keeping  sober.  Have  you 
brought  the  work  I  commissioned? 
Very  well ;  let  me  see  it  There  has 
been  a  very  great  improvement  in  your 
manner  of  writing,  Horatius,  since  I 
took  you  up  :  the  largo  P's  are  very 
much  bolder  than  they  were.  But 
what  is  this  ?  This  is  not  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  I  ordered.  That  comes  sec- 
ond ?  Ah  !  yes,  here  it  is  ;  you  should 
have  given  it  to  me  first. 

IdflBcenas,  bom  of  grandsire  kings— 

Quite  riffht :  **  grandsire  kings"  is  very 
good,    ft  is  not,  of  course  literally  cor- 
rect, but  one  may,  in  poetry,  fairlv 
write  the  particular  term  '*  grandsire 
for  the  general  **  ancestor" — 

O  my  defence  and  proad  delight ! 

'*  Proud  delight."  Now  I  think  I  shall 
correct  that  to  "dear  delight.'*  I 
think  the  alliteration  is  well  worth  se- 
curing, and  you  may  allow  yourself  a 
familiarity  in  literature,  Horatius, 
where  all  men  are  equal,  which,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  felt  in  writing, 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  so- 
ciety. **  Proud  delight"  does  ycu 
credit  as  a  man,  my  good  Horatius  ;  as 
a  poet  I  permit— nay,  I  invite  you  to 
write  "  dear."  **  To  hug  the  post  with 
wheels  afire"  .  .  •  t lie  piece  gets  a  lit* 
tie  tame  in  the  middle,  Horatius  .  .  . 
ah  I  what  is  this  ? 

Bat  deign  me  so  to  canonize, 

O'er  highest  hearen  my  fame  will  rise. 
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Yes,  very  happy.  A  very  good  ode, 
Uoratius.  Yoa  have  distinctly  added 
to  your  reputation.  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  that  you  disavow  that  most  dan- 
gerous tendency,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see  is  growing  among  some  of  my  poets, 
to  defer  to  the  popular  judgment. 
Even  poor  Virgil  is  tainted  by  it  in 
this  last  epic,  as  he  calls  it.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  coming  to  think  more  of 
the  so-called  glories  of  Rome  than  of 
his  truest  friends.  Such  defection  on 
your  part,  I  warn  you  candidly,  I 
should  feel  very  deeply.  Now  what  is 
this  other  ?  I  hope  none  of  that  Epi- 
cureanism which  is  such  a  handicap,  if 
I  may  so  phrase  it,  upon  your  oest 
powers  for  good.  .  .  . 

Ah,  PostnmaH.  how  fleet,  how  fleet, 
The  years  slip  by  no  prayers  may  stay 
Since  beldame  Age  knows  not  delay, 

Since  Death  parsnes  with  ruthless  feet — 

I  think  you  might  have  found  a  fitter 
name  than  Postumus ;  but  it  is  very 
passable.  I  suppose  you  have  verified 
all  these  mythological  allusions  in  the 
Greek  ;  it  is  not  your  industry  I  need 
ever  distrust. 

Yonr  land,  your  honse,  your  yielding  wife 
BenoDnce  ;  and  of  these  trees  yon  trim  ; 
None  follows,  save  the  cypress  grim, 

The  lordling  of  the  little  life. 

Yes,  the  tone  of  the  work  is  quite 
good.  .  .  .  And  then — really,  Hora- 
tius,  you  are  too  annoying — then  you 
must  spoil  all  again  in  the  last  stanza. 
I  have  warned  you  a  thousand  times 
against  that,  Horatius.  Listen,  Sir,  to 
what  you  say  here — 

He  breaks  yonr  seals,  the  worthier  heir, 
He  sweeps  yonr  bins,  the  worthier  lord, 
Dashing  imperial  winds  abroad. 

While  Pontiffs  enyy  and  despair. 

Now,  understand  once  and  for  all, 
Horatius,  that  I  will  not  liave  such  per- 
nicious and  disloyal  trash  as  this  put 
out  to  pollute  the  State.  You  sav  you 
meant  nothing  impious  ?  Well  then  I 
will  ask  you,  Horatius,  who  is  Chief 
Pontiff  ?  The  Prince ;  so  I  had  thought. 
And  then  you  sav  you  had  no  inten- 
tion of  disloyalty  ?  In  that  case  I  will 
merely  answer  that  you  have  expressed 
yourself  very  badly.  You  will  agree,  I 
suppose — even  you  who  were  out  with 
Brutus,  when  I  understand  you  threw 
away  your  shield— that  what  we  must 


all  work  for  in  Rome,  is  a  settled  social 
order?  And  I  suppose  that  yon  are 
not  incapable  of  perceiving  that  this  is 
impossible  without  the  maintenance  of 
religion  P  And  perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  that  His  Highness  is  supreme 
head  of  our  religion  ?  And  then  do 
you  tell  me.  Sir,  that  you  did  not  see 
that  this  last  stanza — this  Pontiff^s  am- 
bition, or  whatever  it  is — is  pernicious 
in  the  highest  degree  ?  Now  this  is 
what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  make  you, 
Horatius,  write  an  ode  of  fourteen  stan- 
zas in  praise  of  His  Highness  as  Chief 
Pontiff.  Take  your  tablets  and  write 
down  the  heads  of  the  poem,  as  I  dic- 
tate them.  First,  the  deplorable  desue- 
tude. .  .  • 

I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  think  I  was 
asking  you  to  take  down  the  heads  of 
the  ode.  What,  I  ?  You  sav  that  I 
Rave  you  the  subjects  of  this  one? 
Very  possibly,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber :  with  the  ode  as  a  whole  I  am  very 
well  satisfied.  You  say  I  gave  the  hint 
of  the  Pontiff?  Very  true  ;  I  recollect 
it  quite  well,  but  it  was  not  to  be  nsed» 
or  wasted,  in  the  spirit  in  which  you 
have  used  it  here.  Perhaps,  however, 
you  meant  it  to  refer  to  the  Pontiffs  of 
the  old  regime,  whose  unworthy  ex- 
cesses I  may  have  doubtless  mentioned 
to  you  at  some  time?  I  could  wish, 
Horatius,  that  your  execution  were  on 
a  level  with  your  intention  :  you  lay 
yourself  open  to  a  great  deal  of  miscon- 
struction. I  think  we  must  substitute 
•Hate''  for  "while.''  What  is  that 
you  are  muttering  about  Minucius  ?  I 
told  you  to  glance  at  Minucius  ?  Well, 
in  one  respect  you  are  quite  right.  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  of 
him  to  you,  but  the  extravagance  of 
Minucius  not  only  makes  him  a  man 
impossible  to  be  seen  abroad  with,  but 
constitutes  a  CTave  scandal  on  the  pon- 
tificate. And  I  tell  vou.  Sir,  I  tell  you 
that  that  man's  insolence  to  his  betters 
is  more  than  any  well-ordered  Slate 
could  endure.  He  has  got  the  Prince's 
ear,  and  presumes  upon  it.  Yes,  yon 
may  hit  at  Minucius  whenever  you  can, 
and  as  hard  as  you  can.  I  am  very 
glad  I  suggested  that,  and  you  have 
taken  up  the  hint  very  cleverly.  Sit 
down,  my  good  Horatius  ;  you  must 
be  tired  oi  standing,  and  we  men  of  let- 
ters are  all  equal,  whatever  our  sociai 
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position.  I  will  read  jou  a  chapter  of 
my  own  history  that  I  threw  oft  last 
night.  Ton  will  remember^  of  course, 
what  happened  while  I  was  Urban 
Prefect.  .  .  . 

II.— Agrippa. 

The  seventh  and  eighth,  then,  I 
think  it  had  better  be.  Daren't  leave 
a  man  less  in  Pannonia,  and  even  so,  I 
don't  see  what's  to  become  of  Upper 
Oermanj.  I  must  work  out  a  scheme 
of  concentration  for  all  the  corps  on 
the  Bhine.  If  only  the  Prince  would 
send  the  Tenth  to  Mainz  ;  it's  of  no 
sort  of  use  to  him  in  Spain.  But  then 
I  know  what  he  feels  about  the  Tenth. 
He  can't  forget  the  mutiny  in  his  fa- 
ther's time.  Yet  I  told  him  I've 
worked  at  the  exchanges  of  that  Legion 
till  there  isn't  a  man  left  of  the  muti- 
neers. The  last  company  I  put  in  the 
forlorn  hope  at  Alexandria,  and  they 
were  cut  up,  God  forgive  me.  How 
he  can  have  borne  to  threw  away  such 
fellows — but  how  unjust  I  am  growing 
in  my  old  age  !  I've  told  myself  so 
often  that  it  hits  him  so  much  harder 
than  me.  Their  ingratitude  to  Julius 
— what's  that  to  do  with  me,  the  farm- 
er's son  ?  But  it's  all  the  world  to  do 
with  him,  and  I  don't  blame  him  for 
not  forgetting  those  men's  behavior. 
I  couldn't  respect  him  and  love  him  as 
I  do,  if  he  had.  He's  been  forbearing 
enough  to  me  about  it,  when  I  pestered 
him  to  move  the  Legion  to  the  frontier. 
He  shall  hear  no  more  about  it,  unless 
it's  when  I  ask  his  pardon.  I  think  I 
must  go  all  round  the  frontier  if  he'll 
let  me — Panhonia  and  the  Alps  and  all 
down  Ihe  Bhine  ;  I  might  be  able  to  do 
some  good  that  way  and  put  things 
straight  against  the  trouble.  For 
trouble  there  will  be  down  all  that  line, 
and  I'm  not  at  all  happy  about  it.  I 
doubt  it's  all  wrong,  this  encroachment 
on  the  barbarians.  Pannonia  was  all 
very  well  when  we  wanted  to  keep  our 
men  hard  for  the  war  with  Antony. 
But  if  he'd  listened  to  me  after  Ac- 
tiam  .  .  .  now  there  I  am  again  ! 
Isn't  it  natural  in  him,  isn't  it  most 
honorable  to  want  to  add  a  new  prov- 
ince or  two,  like  his  father  ?  What 
ri^ht  have  I  to  an  opinion  about  it  at 
all?    They're  not  my  provinces  or  my 


soldiers.  0,  Agrippa,  Agrippa,  a  swol- 
len-headed old  man  you  will  die  !  The 
truth  is,  this  city  life  don't  do  for  me  : 
it  makes  me  lazy  and  conceited.  And 
fat,  too,  confound  it !  I'm  almost  ras- 
cal enough  to  wish  we  had  another 
war.  Well,  I'll  go  off  to-morrow  and 
all  round  the  frontier.  I'm  certain 
he'll  let  me  if  I  beg  hard  ;  it's  little 
enough  good  I  am  to  him  here. 

Eleven  o'clock  !  The  eauerry  ought 
to  be  here  with  the  orders.  These 
young  dandies  want  a  lesson  in  disci- 
pline and  that's  a  fact ;  they'll  all  go 
to  pieces  next  war.  Here  he  is,  though  : 
I  was  too  quick  to  blame  him.  Oood- 
day,  Messala.  What's  the  news  from 
headauarters  ?  All  those  papers  ;  what 
are  tney  ?  The  new  census  to  be  put 
in  shape,  eh  ?  To  be  proclaimed  to- 
-morrow I  Now  be  off,  my  boy,  and 
don't  get  yourself  late  :  good  day.  An- 
other long  night  for  me,  and  these  fig- 
ures are  the  dieuce.  If  they  were  only 
soldiers  I  could  put  a  bit  more  heart 
into  it.  I'd  better  attack  at  once  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  demoralize  my 
forces.  Bah  I  what  a  useless  old  man 
I'm  growing  into  I  Gods,  though,  the 
population  is  shooting  up  :  they  are 
making  up  for  the  war  time  !  And  all 
these  millions  for  the  Prince  to  keep  in 
hand  !  I  wish  I  was  only  certain  how 
it's  all  to  end.  They  can't  stand  this 
monarchy  forever :  they  can't,  I'm 
sure,  wonderfully  as  Octavian  wraps  it 
up.  How  he  carries  it  all  through  so 
lightly — no,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  it.  Yet  I  don't  know. 
They  all  look  prosperous  enough,  and 
the  Prince  always  seems  to  be  popular. 
But  then,  if  a  disaster  were  to  come  on 
the  frontier — ten  legions,  sav,  locked 
up  on  the  Bhine,  and  some  bankrupt 
going  round  Italy  enlisting  the  Pen- 
sioners ;  and  there  go  all  our  years  of 
work  I  More  proscriptions  till  the  Sen- 
ate is  blooded  white  as  veal.  Yes,  and 
serve  us  right.  We  had  the  example 
of  Julius,  and  we  choked  the  old  Re- 
public with  our  eyes  open.  I  blush  to 
this  very  day  when  I  pass  the  statue 
of  Scipio  with  mylictors.  But  it's  not 
my  affair  either.  It's  Octavian  that 
stands  to  lose  everything,  and  he  knows 
it.  And  he's  so  supernaturally  cool 
and  smilinff  through  it  all,  and,  by  the 
Gods,  I  believe  he'll  pull  it  through. 
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After  all  I  only  risk  my  own  old  head, 
and  it's  been  staked  so  often  that  I  sup- 

Ese  I  owe  Fortune  a  life  or  two.  I 
lieve  he^d  carry  anything  through 
that  was  ever  done  or  dreamed  of  in 
the  world.  Still  I  think  I  must  go  to 
Pannonia  and  Germany  ;  I  sha*n^t  be 
easy  till  I  have  seen  those  recruits  with 
my  own  eyes  in  quarters.  A  few  months 
under  canvas  will  pull  me  together. 
And  Rome  isn't  likely  to  miss  me.  It 
isn't  as  if  I  had  a  part  to  play  like 
Maecenas ;  what  wonderful  talent  that 
fellow  must  have,  after  all  I  Octavian 
says  he's  made  a  Roman  literature  that 
would  have  driven  Pericles  silly  with 
envy.  I  can't  quite  make  out  the  fel- 
low Horace's  things  myself :  he's  a 
javelin  throw  or  so  above  mv  head. 
All  /  know  is,  he  went  off  double  quick 
at  Philippi :  yet  he's  a  genial  fellow 
enough,  too.  I've  got  no  call  to  seC 
myself  up  over  his  head  ;  after  all  he 
knows  a  bit  of  soldiering,  and  I  know 
no  more  of  poetry  than  mv  charger. 
Let's  see,  there  was  that  Ode  they  all 
said  beat  AIcsbus — not  that  J  remember 
a  word  of  the  old  chap ;  despatch 
Greek's  quite  enough   for  me.     How 


did  that  Ode  begin  ?    Bah,  what  a  gar- 

1  growing  !    I  shall 
be  curling  my  hair  like  Mcssala,  next. 


—  — ^^ —  -     —     ,     — 
rulons  old  fool  I'm  growing  ! 


If  I  couldf  only  condescend  to  work  at 
what  I'm  fit  for.  .  .  . 

Eighty  thousand  and  sixty-three, 
and  forty-two  thousand  eight,  three, 
two,  in  the  Mediolanum  district. 
That's  five,  eight— no  five,  nine,  eight, 
two,  two— yes,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  Qods,  how  they  breed  ;  this  is 
our  recruiting  ground  for  the  future, 
Transpadane  Oaul.  Then  there's  the 
other  schedule  besides.  What  this? 
The  Julia  colony  I  Ah  !  the  Julia 
colony ;  after  my  wife.  They  ought 
to  breed  there,  if  nowhere  else.  Yes, 
that  should  be  a  very  prolific  colony. 

0  Heaven,  I've  sworn  not  to  think  of 
it,  but  it  comes  back  to  me  and  stabs 
me  every  hour  of  my  day.  I  can't  look 
at  the  censes  list  but  it  grins  up  at  me — 
Julia  here,  Julia  there,  Julia,  Julia, 
Julia.  The  streets  reek  with  her  name. 
Does  that  damned  coxcomb,  Messala, 
think  I  don't  know  that  he's  jeering  at 
me  while  he  pretends  to  salute  ?    That 

1  don't  know  that  he  knows,  and  all 


the  world  knows,  which  brothel  my 
wife  was  pleased  to  pat  ronize  last  night, 
and  with  whom  ?  Curse  them  all,  the 
mincing  hermaphrodites,  and  curses 
on  me  that  live  through  the  shame  I 
I,  the  master-cuckold  of  Rome — how 
shall  I  face  my  father  below?  He 
would  have  struck  me  dead  in  the  fur- 
row sooner.  I  see  the  slaves  laughing 
behind  the  curtain — and  I  must  pre- 
tend to  be  looking  away.  0  ye  Gods, 
let  us  have  another  war,  another  civil 
war,  the  Suburra  greaves-over  in  blood, 

0  good  Gods,  and  proscription  lists 
out  on  the  Capitol  I  I  woula  name  no- 
body last  time  ;  now  I  shall  want  the 
whole  list.  Yes,  I  will  wipe  out  every 
man  in  Rome  that  ever  laid  his  tongue 
'to  my  name  and  hers.  They  call  me 
mild  and  moderate  ;  they  shall  see. 
But  what  use  is  it?  I  must  cut  the 
throat  of  all  Rome,  all  Italy,  all  the 
world  before  those  talking  tongues  are 
stopped.  It  is  too  late.  My  name 
must  stink  forever.  Oh,  if  I  could  dash 
out  my  brains  on  these  stones  now,  and 
no  more.  .  .  .  Curses  on  her,  curses 
on  her  mother  and  father,  curses  on 
every  .  .  . 

Ha!  What  is  it?  Where  am  I? 
What  is  that  burning  ?  Ah  !  yes  !  I 
was  at  work  on  the  census  proclama- 
tion and  it  has  fallen  into  the  stove. 
What  was  it  after  that  ?  I  must  have 
had  another  of  those  attacks.  I  must 
be  careful ;  they  are  breaking  me  to 
pieces.  But  what  was  I  talking  to  my- 
self about  just  before  ?  Ah,  yes  :  I  am 
killing  myself  with  those  thoughts  and 
that  madness.    And  I  cursed  Octavian, 

1  cursed  Octavian,  my  old  friend,  my 
schoolmate,  the  man  at  whose  side  I 
bivouacked  in  the  sand  of  Egypt  and 
the  snow  of  Pannonia — I  cursed  the 
man  that  made  me,  the  man  without 
whom  I  should  be  clod-hopping  in  Um- 
bria  this  very  day.  Miserable  me  :  it 
is  time  that  these  attacks  should  be 
killing  me.  Some  day  I  shall  go  mad, 
if  I  stay  here,  and  then  he  will  know  it 
all.  He  that  gave  her  to  me  out  of  his 
tender  love,  he  the  one  man  in  Rome 
who  still  believes  her  innocent !  When 
his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  good  : 
for  how  should  she,  with  birth  and  ele- 
gance and  talents,  have  aught  to  do 
with  a  peasant  and  a  drill  sergeant  ?  I 
cannot  blame  her  ;  she  is  what  she  is. 
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Oh,  I  am  pnnisLed  for  my  mad  'pre- 
sumption. I  mast  go  North  ;  I  must 
go  to-morrow,  if  he  will  let  me.  All 
the  family  will  be  glad  to  see  me  no 
more  :  it  is  the  royal  family  now,  and 
who  am  I,  strutting  in  the  honours 
which  it  has  grown  up  to  think  its  due  ? 
Yes,  I  will  go  to-morrow.  But  now 
these  returns.  Madman  that  I  am,  I 
have  to  begin  all  afresh  now.  No 
sleep  to-night,  and  a  very  just  penalty. 
No,  Augustus  shall  never  know  ;  I  will 
see  him  early  to-morrow.  The  outpost 
camp-fire  is  my  place  :  I  should  have 
been  a  centurion  and  never  left  it.  I 
cannot  even  get  these  Julia  figures 
straight  in  my  stupid  head. 

III.— Augustus. 

Ah  !  I  am  late  this  morning.  I  can 
feel  in  the  air  the  vibration  of  the  third 
hour.  Attius  !  Attius  !  I  suppose  he 
thinks  that  having  lain  so  long,  I  may 
as  well  wait  till  to- morrow.  Ah  I  At- 
tius, have  you,  too,  overslept  yourself  ? 
No  more  dinners  with  MsBcenas  :  we 
are  getting  too  old  for  them.  It  is  the 
third  hour  ;  I  will  rise.  But  first  re- 
quest Livia  Augusta  to  favor  me  with 
ner  presence.  Dear  old  Attius  !  that 
little  trick  of  telling  him  the  hour 
never  fails.  Now  for  my  daily  bargain 
with  the  August.  Madam,  good  morn- 
ing ;  leave  us,  Attius.  And  how  is  the 
Emperor  ?  Judging  from  her  roses,  bet- 
ter than  her  lazy  deputy.  I  spare  you 
the  encomia m  upon  Maecenas'  wine.  I 
saw  last  night  a  girl  name  Gandidia  ; 
do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Oh,  the  old 
senator's  daughter?  Not  much  like 
him  ;  I  should  have  said  our  late  friend, 
Mark  Antony,  was  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. You  know  that  ?  I  thoaght  she 
had  a  trick  of  him,  and  I  don't  often 
make  that  sort  of  mistake.  She's  a  very 
fine  young  woman,  the  white  Cantonia. 
1  suppose  you  know  all  about  her ;  is 
she  uesirous  of  influence  at  Court? 
H'm.  Thanks  ;  I  trust  you  to  awake 
her  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  Ro- 
man beauty.  I  wish,  Emperor,  you'd 
find  a  Mascenas  to  renasce  Roman  wom- 
en. When  Gandidia  stands  up  you  can 
see  she  is  standing  on  her  legs,  and, 
except  a  certain  perennial  Emperor  of 
mine,  I  can't  say  as  much  for  any  wom- 
an else  in  Rome.     Will  you  see  about 


it  ?  Thanks,  kindest  of  Junes.  Now, 
another  matter.  You  must  see  by  now, 
Livia,  that  it's  impossible  for  me  to  let 
Tiberius  so  on  any  longer  as  he^s 
doing.  You  must  let  me  send  him 
away.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  all  you've 
done  for  me,  but  it  doesn't  justify  your 
son  in  studied  insolence.  After  all  Fm 
supposed  to  be  Proconsul  and  Pon- 
tiff and  Augustus,  and  all  that,  and  I 
can't  let  him  do  it.  Claudian  pride  ? 
Well,  I  can  only  say  that  there's  no 
vacancy  for  Claudian  pride  in  Rome 
just  at  present.  Eh  ?  What  has  Gan- 
didia to  do  with  Tiberius  ?  Oh,  I  see  : 
you  want  to  bargain.  Very  well,  Gan- 
didia for  Tiberius— only  on  these  con- 
ditions. First,  you  must  talk  to  him 
seriously  about  his  demeanor— not  as 
coming  from  me,  you  understand. 
Secondly,  I  put  him  on  the  list  for  for- 
eign service.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  make 
your  mind  easy.  He  shall  have  a  big 
war,  and  a  triumph,  and  all  the  fan- 
dangles. Also,  I'll  throw  in  Agrippa  : 
he  shall  so  abroad  and  have  no  tri- 
umph, and  I'll  try  to  keep  Jnlia  quiet. 
I'm  a  generous  Jove — en,  Jnnicula  ? 
Give  me  a  kiss,  old  wretch.  We've 
had  some  battering  times  together,  eh  ? 
And  if  I'm  not  mistaken  you've  still 
something  to  hold  your  back  straight 
on,  eh  ?  Eh  ?  Eh  ?  Adiea,  my  Em- 
press. Send  in  Gleobulus,  will  you  ? 
And  don't  forget  Gandidia.  .  .  .  H'm. 
My  excellent  spouse  was  pleased  with 
my  little  attentions.  Also  she  was 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  her  Tiberias 
in  high  command  ;  she  doesn't  yet 
understand  the  value  of  interior  lines 
in  politics,  my  Augusta.  I  suppose 
she  foresees  her  Tiberius  crossing  the 
Rubicon  while  we  all  sit  tremulous  in 
Rome.  And  yet  she's  seen  the  PrsBto- 
rians  at  drill  every  day  these  many 

f rears.  Naturalists  have  greatly  neg- 
ected  women.  Now,  Gleobulus,  my 
wig  and  the  eye-brightening  stuff,  i 
always  assume  you  don't  ^ive  away 
these  secrets  of  the  toilet,  Gleobulus. 
If  you  do,  the  next  wig  will  be  the 
scalp  of  one  Gleobulus,  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Now  the  gown.  Not 
that,  you  nincompoop  of  fi^enius.  How 
often  must  I  tell  you  I'm  only  plain 
Proconsul  ?  That  will  do  :  now  an- 
nounce me  at  the  levSe.  I  wonder  who's 
here  to-day.    I'm   glad    the    Roman 
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Senators  haven't  the  political  insight 
of  that  hair-dresser. 

Attius,  precede  me  into  the  ante- 
chamber, while  I  have  a  look  at  the 
company.  Oods,  what  an  air  the  rogue 
has  with  him,  and  how  very  right  he 
is,  considering  the  way  they  grovel  to 
him.  A  poor  set  of  curs,  Tm  afraid, 
these  nobles  at  Rome  ;  yet  I*m  afraid 
I  like  them.  Good-day,  gentlemen.  I 
fear  I  have  ill  repaid  this  conrteons  at- 
tention by  keeping  you  so  lone  await- 
ing. Ah,  Isaaricas,  my  dear  old  friend, 
this  is  too  kind.  Too  kind  :  it  is  I  that 
should  be  calling  on  yon  ;  yon  must 
not  expose  yourself  to  this  morning 
air ;  all  Bome  is  waiting  for  your 
speech  on  this  new  Land  Bill  of  Agrip- 
pa's.  By  the  way,  Egnatius,  I  do  not 
think  you  have  yet  taken  the  public 
into  confidence  as  to  your  attitude  ? 
You  reserve  it  ?    Ha  I  I  am  not  sure 

iron  are  right,  if  I  may  say  so.  One 
OSes  great  part  of  one's  due  influence, 
I  always  think,  unless  one  gives  an 
opinion  time  to  percolate,  as  one  might 
say.  I  have  told  Agrippa  frankly  all 
alon^  that  I  shall  oppose  him  on  the 
municipal  clauses.  What  says  Piso? 
Opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  :  yon  will 
speak,  of  course?  Aha,  good  day, 
lulus.  What  says  lulus  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  r  An  excellent  noeas- 
ure  all  round  I  So — well,  it  should  be 
an  interesting  debate,  and  personally  I 
am  still  open  to  be  convinced.  And 
here  is  the  author  of  all  the  trouble 
himself.  How  do  you  do,  Agrippa? 
£h  ?  A  word  in  private  :  by  all  means, 
old  man.  Want  to  go  away  ?  No,  no, 
dear  fellow,  we  want  you  here.  Pan- 
nonia  and  Germany  ?  Nonsense,  you're 
losing  your  nerve.  Why,  we  settled 
the  Pannonians  years  ago.  Well,  we'll 
think  it  over.  Morning,  Maecenas ; 
survived  your  own  wine,  I  see.  Amus- 
ing fellow,  that  little  Horace  of  yours. 
Underbred?  No,  I  didn't  notice  it. 
I  tell  you  what,  though  :  if  I  were  that 
man  I  wouldn't  stand  the  way  you 
treat  him  for  five  minutes,  Rood  as  your 
dinners  are.  However,  thars  his  affair. 
Been  here  long  ?  Overheard  anything  ? 
I'm  beginning  to  asree  with  you  about 
lulus.  See  me  before  dinner.  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  once  more  for 
the  high  honor  you  have  paid  me.  I 
am  afraid  you  spoil  me  with  your  in- 


dulgence, for  I  am  now  about  to  ask  to 
be  excused.  You  have  put  me  in  an 
important  public  position  and  I  am 
anxious  not  to  disappoint  j^ou.  Adieu, 
my  friends. 

H'm.  To-day's  hypocrisy  over.  Not 
that  it  is,  though,  for  I  have  to  play 
the  hypocrite  one  way  and  another 
every  minute  of  my  life.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  think  it's  a  mistake  to  be  a 
tyrant.  It's  exciting  enough  when  you 
have  to  fight  for  it ;  but  when  you've 
got  it,  decidedly  a  bore.  And  unluck- 
ily the  posing  isn't  the  worst  of  it :  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  you  have  to  suppress 
BO  many  ^ood  fellows.  Now  I  know 
Egnatius  is  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  not 
seeing  why  he  should  do  what  I  please 
any  more  than  I  should  do  what  he 
pleases.  I  must  get  rid  of  him  :  I 
can't  help  myself.  Such  a  witty,  as- 
tute fellow,  too,  and  what  a  boxer  ! 
lulus  I  must  get  rid  of  too.  I  fancy 
Mcecenas  has  got  his  own  reasons  for 
wanting  lulus  out  of  the  way  ;  still,  he 
is  his  father's  son,  and  never  quite 
safe.  A  man  I've  known  since  they 
first  put  me  into  the  long  gown. 
No,  I  sha'n't  ^et  rid  of  lulus  :  he  can 
20  to  Gyarus,  if  Maecenas  likes.  No, 
damn  it,  why  Gyarus?  He  won't  do 
any  harm  at  Rhodes,  and  at  least  he 
can  get  a  dinner  there.  Poor  old 
lulus  I  And  poor  old  Agrippa  I  I 
suppose  he  wants  to  go  away  because 
he  can't  stand  Julia  any  more.  I  should 
never  mind  that  sort  of  scandal  myself, 
but  some  men  do.  Perhaps  I  was  to 
blame  in  giving  him  Julia  at  all,  know- 
ing her  character.  But  she  had  to 
marry  somebody,  and  that  somebody 
could  be  none  else  than  Agrippa.  Sucn 
is  statesmanship  !  Now  the  poor  old 
boy  wants  to  go  back  to  his  soldiers. 
But  I  can't  do  it.  Once  he  gets  to 
Pannonia,  he'd  forget  his  obedience — 
and  he  is  most  astonishingly  obedient 
— and  go  for  the  chiefs.  His  loyalty's 
splendid,  but  I  can't  trust  even  it, 
when  the  old  war-horse  sees  the  enem^ 
in  front  of  him.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  chiefs  ought  to  be  smashed 
this  summer,  and  no  man  in  the  world 
could  do  it  so  well  as  Agrippa.  It 
would  be  all  over  in  a  montn.  But 
Pannonia's  got  to  be  nursed,  for  Pan- 
nonia's  to  be  a  big  thing,  and  Tiberius 
is  to  get  his  triumph  for  it,  sulky  dog. 
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Yet  he*8  ^ot  the  staff  in  bim,  too.  I 
suppose  Id  better  make  up  some  rea- 
son to  send  Agrippa  to  Oaal  again  : 
Livia  can't  object  to  bim  tbere.  After 
all,  tbe  real  devil  of  it  isn't  being  a 
ivrant,  but  being  a  married  tyrant. 
There  isn't  an  easier  or  pleasanter  tbing 
in  tbe  wbole  world  tban  to  go  on  as 
I'm  doing  now,  and  keep  my  place  to 
tbe  end,  and  my  friends  into  tbe  bar- 
gain. It's  tbis  cursed  dynasty  busi- 
ness, and  tbat  carsed  woman — tbougb 
sbe's  bebaved  a  deuced  deal  better,  to 
me  tban  I  deserved.  But  wby  in  tbe 
Gods'  name  must  I  turn  out  my  oldest 
friend  to  die  miserable  in  Gaul  r   Wby^ 


to  make  tbe  way  easy  for  a  moody  young 
prig  tbat  I  dislike — and  wbo  bates  me. 
What  do  I  get  for  it  all?  Candidia  I 
That's  what  it  comes  to,  when  you 
work  it  out  I'm  monarch  of  the 
world,  and  the  gain  of  it  is  tbat  I  have 
unequalled  chances  of  making  a  ridicu- 
lous old  goat  of  myself.  I  wish  to  the 
Gods  I'd  had  my  uncle's  pluck  :  then 
I  should  have  been  cut  to  pieces  ten 
years  ago.  Still  after  all,  Agrippa's 
going  to  Gaul  would  be  a  way  out  of 
the  Land  Bill  business,  and  I  begin  to 
think  I  went  too  far  in  that  matter. 
Yes  :  he  had  better  go. — New  Review. 
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The  results  of  tbe  recent  General 
Election  clearly  show  that  the  names 
of  the  old  political  parties  have  lost 
their  meaning.  The  worn-out  creed 
of  decayed  Liberalism  has  become  in 
great  part  tbe  political  faith  of  the 
Conservatives.  What  remains  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  composed  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  manufacturers  and 
employers  of  labor  and  other  capital- 
ists, of  various  grades,  all  of  strongly 
individualistic  tendencies,  to  whom  a 
progressive  Liberalism  of  a  scientific 
nature  is  almost  unthinkable,  and  of 
workers  whose  opinions  vary  from 
those  of  the  Liberals  of  the  old  type  to 
something  which  does  not  differ  much 
from  Socialism  in  its  aims,  although 
they  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tical policy  of  tne  avowed  Socialists. 

It  IS  therefore  altogether  a  mistake 
to  say  tbat  there  has  been  a  Conserva- 
tive reaction  in  the  country.  The  re- 
verse has  been  the  case  ;  there  has  been 
a  great  advance,  and  men  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  advanced 
Liberals,  are  now,  as  they  say,  without 
having  changed  any  of  their  opinions, 
in  the  ranks  of  what  is  called  the 
Unionist,  but  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  Conservative  party  of 
the  present  day.  The  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party  now  belong  to 
the  Independent  Labor  party,  which  is 
avowedly  Socialist,  although  it  is  as- 


serted that  it  has  been  joined  by  num- 
bers of  Conservatives  who  believe  that 
they  are  able  to  combine  their  con- 
servatism, on  many  matters  connected 
with  Church  and  State,  with  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  policy  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party  with  more  satis- 
factory results  than  with  what  they 
call  the  opportunist  peddling  of  those 
who  are  able  to  control  the  actions  of 
the  Liberal  party.  We  are  therefore 
evidently  in  the  midst  of  a  transition 
period,  and  we  must  expect  for  some 
years  to  come,  until  the  opinions  of  the 
masses  of  tbe  people  have  been  formed 
by  a  more  complete  system  of  economic 
and  civic  education  than  at  present 
exists,  to  have  many  shades  of  opinion 
among  those  who  belong  nominally  to 
the  same  party.  The  dividing  plane 
of  parties  will  be  one  of  fundamental 
principle,  and  not  of  details  of  pro- 
gramme or  of  methods.  The  question 
which  we  have  to  consider  is  :  What 
will  be  the  nature  of  that  principle  ? 

Those  who  have  studied  the  social 
problems  of  the  day  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  action  of  the 
Progressive  party  of  the  future  must 
rest  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  its  pro- 
gramme depend  on  the  reasoned  de- 
auctions  from  tbe  principles  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  individual  and  na- 
tional welfare.  In  short,  true  Liberal- 
ism must  be  based  on  the  study  of  soci- 
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ology,  which  is  the  Bynthesis  of  all  that 
has  made  society  what  it  is.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  traly  remarked  that  '*  the 
conception  initiated  and  developed  bj 
social  science  is  at  the  same  time  radi- 
cal and  consenratiye  :  radical  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  anything  which  current 
radicalism  conceives ;  conservative  to 
a  degree  beyond  anything  conceived  by 
present  conservatism."  In  the  futnre 
politicians  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  In  the  first  we  shall  have  the 
so-called  practical  men  who  do  not  look 
far  before  them,  who  adjust  their  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  wants  of  to-day,  and 
who  endeavor  to  offend  few  prejudices 
or  trench  on  few  vested  interests  and 

{privileges,  but  who  never  consider  the 
irobable  consequences  of  their  action, 
n  the  other  wo  shall  have  those  who 
are  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  to  understand  their  tendencies, 
and  who  endeavor  to  form  ideals  at 
which  they  ought  to  aim.  They  will 
be  distinguished  chiefly  by  paying  more 
attention  to  the  liyes  of  the  community 
than  to  what  are  usually  considered  the 
rights  of  property.  While  taking  care 
that  labor  is  made  as  efficient  as  possi  • 
ble,  their  aim  will  not  be  simply  the 
maximum  amount  of  material  wealth, 
but  the  realization  of  human  welfare, 
and  their  ideal  will  be  the  attainment 
of  a  human  life  for  every  human  being. 
The  postulates  of  their  economics  wul 
be  founded  more  on  the  requirements 
of  the  multitudinous  poor  than  on  the 
demands  of  the  comfortable  few,  so 
that  their  efforts  will  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  indiyidualism  and  col- 
lectivism. 

How  many  even  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  haye  any  ideals  of  this 
kind  ?  The  majority  of  them  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  modern  moral  phi- 
losophy which  is  no  longer  individual- 
istic, and  which  shows  that  the  first 
and  last  duty  of  a  moral  man,  is  to 
know  and  do  those  things  which  the 
social  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member  calls  upon  him  to  do,  and  that 
his  welfare  depends  upon  their  proper 
performance.  At  least,  if  they  know 
this  philosoph]^,  they  keep  it  strictly 
as  a  pious  opinion,  and  do  not  apply  it 
to  their  politics.  Even  the  journals 
which  ought  to  guide  progressive  opin- 
ion, are  for  the  most  part  content  with 


advocating  an  empirical  opportunism 
which  prevents  them  from  forming  an 
ideal  oi  industrial  and  social  organiza- 
tion, without  which  all  true  progress  is 
impossible.  In  some  respects,  those 
which  are  professedly  Conservative  are 
more  sympathetic  on  questions  affect- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  people  than 
those  which  are  considered  Liberal,  al- 
though the  methods  of  procedure  which 
are  proposed  are,  as  a  rule,  very  unsci- 
entific, and  therefore  in  the  end  likely 
to  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

It  is,  indeed,  yain  to  expect  anything 
else  with  the  present  metnod  of  select- 
ing public  representatives.  The  aver- 
age member  of  Parliament  is  supreme- 
ly ignorant,  not  only  of  the  science, 
history,  and  economics  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment on  the  questions  of  the  day,  he  is 
frequently  not  acquainted  with  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  is  trying  to  reform, 
or  the  social  conditions  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  anxious  to  improve.  Kich 
parvenus  who  enter  Parliament  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  write  M.P.  after 
their  names,  and  gratifying  their  own 
ambition  or  the  vanity  of  their  wives,  a 
crowd  of  lawyers  who  use  Parliament 
as  a  means  of  professional  preferment, 
a  number  of  landed  proprietors  who 
aspire  to  the  position  because  their  fa- 
thers held  it  before  them,  although  the 
number  of  such  is  rapidly  being  re- 
duced by  successful  industrials  and 
company  promoters,  a  considerable 
company  ol  military  and  naval  officers 
who  seem  chiefly  intent  on  airing  their 
professional  or  personal  grievances,  and 
a  small  minority  who  are  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  their  country, 
and  who  attempt,  as  far  as  they  can, 
to  study  all  the  aspects  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  deal, 
do  not  make  a  rery  promising  bodj 
from  which  to  expect  either  intelligent 
or  honest  legislation  and  administra- 
tion. The  representatives  on  local 
bodies  are,  on  the  average,  not  much 
better,  for  they  generally  consist  of 
thoroughly  respectable  citizens  intense- 
ly individualistic  and  selfish.  Very 
often  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
actual  duties  they  are  expected  to  per- 
form and  are  utterly  aevoid  of  all 
ideals. 

Every  country  has  the  Government 
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which  it  deseryes,  and  we  ourBelves  are 
to  blame  if  ours  is  not  bo  good  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  majority  of  intelli- 
gent people  recognize  this,  and  it  is  a 
somewhat  carious  psychological  paz- 
zle,  why,  with  all  our  advances  in 
knowledge  and  edacation,  we  still  allow 
ourselves  to  be  largely  ruled  by  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Candidates  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  lav- 
ishly and  who  are  not  utterly  devoid  of 
intelligence,  are  able  to  force  them- 
selves into  Parliament,  and  win  baro- 
netcies and  peerages,  and  having  at- 
tained the  height  of  their  ambition, 
settle  down  as  real  crusted  Tories. 
The  recent  elections  strikindy  illus- 
trate the  power  of  the  lavisn  use  of 
wealth  and  of  social  influence.  Not 
only  were  large  sums  spent  directlv  on 
the  elections,  the  management  of  which 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prize 
by  a  large  body  of  lawyers  and  other 
hangers-on,  but  there  was  also  for  a 
long  time  previously  a  considerable 
amount  of  indirect  bribery.  Subscrip- 
tions judiciously  applied,  social  func- 
tions performed  with  alacrity,  hospi- 
tality nandsomely  dispensed,  all  tend 
to  influence  the  ordinary  voters,  many 
of  whom  are  guided  neither  by  intelli- 
gence nor  disinterestedness.  The  very 
poor  have  been  won  over  by  the  coal- 
and-blanket  theory  of  economics,  and 
are  content  to  sacrifice  all  hope  of  per- 
manent improvement  for  a  little  tem- 
porary comfort.  Moreover,  social  in- 
fluence has  been  organized  into  a  force 
which  has  probably  become  the  most 
powerful  which  has  appeared  in  British 
politics  for  many  a  day.  The  Prim- 
rose League,  by  its  combination  of 
flattery  and  mild  bribery,  in  the  form  of 
garden  parties  and  other  kinds  of 
recreation,  and  with  its  appeals  on  be- 
half of  the  empire  and  tne  nation,  of 
liberty  and  religion,  is  now  able  to 
command  more  votes  than  the  most 
earnest  calls  to  patriotism  and  duty. 

Many  who  have  hitherto  considered 
themselves  Liberals  have  only  remained 
liberal  so  long  as  they  found  that  their 
own  interests  were  not  being  attacked, 
and  now  that  the  working-classes  are 
beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt 
they  are  drawing  themselves  into  their 
individualistic  shells,  for  they  seem  to 
think  that  if  their  own  little  bit  of  the 


world  is  disarranged,  the  universe  will 
go  to  ruin.  The  parsons  tremble  for 
their  stipends,  the  publicans  live  in  fear 
of  losing  their  incomes,  the  capitalists 
of  all  grades  dread  the  increase  of  such 
measures  as  the  death  of  duties,  and 
even  the  shopkeepers  fear  the  approach 
of  co-operation.  All  shout  for  the 
Union  while  they  keep  theit  eye  on 
their  own  little  bit  of  the  spoil,  which 
enables  them  to  live  with  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  comfort,  but  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  causes  of  the  great  social 
problems  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  conditions  of  the  toil- 
ing multitudes.  Unfortunately  such 
Eroblems  are  too  frequently  brought 
ome  to  those  most  directly  concerned, 
not  through  their  brains,  but  through 
their  empty  stomachs,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  consequently  not  only  extreme 
but  also  illogical,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  every  phase  of  intellectual 
conception  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent on  material  conditions.  When  to 
the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned 
we  add  the  miserable  internecine  squab 
bles  of  the  party  most  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  we 
do  not  reouire  to  look  further  for  the 
reasons  wny  the  Liberal  party  was  so 
badly  beaten  at  the  last  ueneral  Elec- 
tion. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  political  parties,  and 
those  who  really  wish  to  aid  in  the  true 
progress  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world 
must  decide  on  the  principles  which 
should  guide  them  in  their  individual 
and  corporate  actions.  They  must  es- 
pecially recognize  that  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  greatest  industrial  na- 
tion which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
can  be  governed  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy without  a  definite  social  and  in- 
dustrial scheme  of  organization,  which 
must  form  the  basis  for  all  the  other 
developments  of  individual  and  na- 
tional life. 

The  forces  necessary  for  political  and 
social  salvation  will  not  come  from  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy,  but  from  the 
great  body  of  the  workers  who  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  actual  condi- 
tions, and  they  must  be  of  a  spiritual 
nature  foundea  on  ideals  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  life.  Probably  the  extreme 
Labor   party   is   nearer  those   ideals 
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than  the  orthodox  LdberalSy  who  still 
treat  them  with  Bcorn.  Unfortniiate- 
IVy  in  mjT  opinion,  the  methods  and  Ian- 

faage  of  the  members  of  that  party 
ave  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt! 
The  Progressive  party  of  the  fnture 
mast  absorb  all  that  is  good  in  the  ex- 
treme parties  and  endeavor  to  realize 
their  ideals  by  the  applications  of  the 

Principles  and  the  methods  of  science. 
Je  require  not  only  iconoclasts  who 
will  break  down  many  of  the  mistaken 
ideals  at  present  existmg,  bnt  also  con- 
stmctive  politicians  who  will  guide  the 
evolution  which  is  going  on  in  lines 
which  will  lead  to  an  improvement  of 
social  conditions.  While  avoiding  the 
fallacies  which  pervade  a  great  deal  of 
the  current  socialistic  literature,  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  full  moral  and 
economic  importance  of  modem  Social- 
ism, and  that  it  is  a  beneficent  reaction 
of  optimism  against  the  blind  and  bane- 
ful pessimism  which  had  penetrated 
both  the  souls  and  the  minas  of  men. 
A  dignitarv  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  said,  that  revolution  we  may  per- 
haps escape,  but  that  evolution  m  the 
direction  of  Socialism  he  believes  to  be 
inevitable.  A  Moderator  of  the  Ghurch 
of  Scotland  has  made  practically  the 
same  admission  :  '^  The  demand  is  be- 
coming,'* he  said, ''  ever  more  accentu 
ated,  that  social  well-being  shall  be  re- 
alized through  legislation.  I  am  not 
frightened  by  names.  There  is  no  use 
calling  such  legislation  grandmotherly. 
No  sensible  man  will  be  scared  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  word  sociahstic. 
Wnere  law  can  express  and  secure  the 
deliberately  uttered  voice  of  the  people 
as  to  rights  and  wrongs,  let  it  be  so. 
But  no  legislator  can  ^o  before  public 
opinion.  He  acts  only  when  tuat  is 
matured  and  consolidated. "  The  prop- 
er attitude  toward  the  sphere  of  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Lord  Bosebery  in  the 
following  sentences  :  ''Do  not,"  he 
said,  **De  frightened  by  words  or 
phrases  in  carrying  out  your  design, 
out  accept  help  from  whatever  quaj^r 
it  may  come.  The  age  seems  to  be 
tottering  now  between  two  powers, 
neither  of  which  I  altogether  follow, 
but  each  of  which  has  its  seductive 
sirens  wooing  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  one  is  Socialism,  and  the  other  is 


Individualism.  I  follow  neither  the 
one  school  nor  the  other  ;  but  what  I 
think  your  association  may  look  at,  is 
to  borrow  something  of  the  spirit  of 
each,  to  get  the  best  qualities  of  each, 
to  borrow  from  Socialism  its  large  con- 
ception of  municipal  life,  and  from  In- 
dividualism to  take  its  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect  in  all  practical 
affairs.  Take  your  honey  from  every 
flower  and  blossom  that  offers  itself.*' 
If  this  advice  be  faithful! v  followed,  the 
extent  of  the  sphere  of  Government 
may  l>e  safely  left  to  be  decided  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  arises, 
and  the  evolution  will  proceed  without 
producing  any  violent  changes. 

The  evolutionary  method  of  looking 
at  scientific  and  social  problems  enables 
us  to  understand  many  of  the  partial 
views  which  are  expressed  regarding 
them  and  to  ascertain  the  place  which 
they  fill  in  their  complete  solution.  It 
helps  us  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  par- 
tial solutions  and  to  recognize  the  con- 
ditions of  healthy  sociid  development. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  that 
there  shall  be  no  rights  apart  from 
duties,  and  that  there  shall  be  full  op- 

f)ortunities  for  the  physical,  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Above  all,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  no  society  can 
be  in  a  healthy  condition  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  its  members  do  not 
Justify  their  existence  by  the  perform- 
ance of  work  which  is  useful  to  the 
whole  community,  and  who  therefore 
live  on  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

The  sphere  of  politics,  by  which  we 
mean  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  may 
evidently  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  parts  :  to  the  first  of  which  belongs 
all  that  relates  to  economic  and  social 
conditions,  and,  to  the  second,  the 
machinery  which  is  required  to  lead 
these  conditions  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  We  will  briefly  consider 
each  of  these  departments. 

The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  seem 
to  have  little  better  to  suggest  than  the 
improvement  of  political  organization, 
but  while  that  cannot  be  neglected,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  party  or- 
ganization is  of  less  importance  than 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  party. 
Lord  Bosebery  recently  said,  '*  In  time 
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of  real  Liberal  enthosiasm,  the  \ery 
stones  of  the  street  breed  candidates, 
and  when  we  find  150  Tory  seats  un- 
contested we  may  say,  *  that  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Den- 
mark.' *'  There  is,  at  present,  not 
only  a  want  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
membeis  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  there 
is  no  very  definite  idea  of  a  line  of 
action  to  be  enthusiastic  about.  The 
real  want  is  not  so  much  party  organi- 
zation as  political  and  civic  educa- 
tion. 

We  will  therefore  begin  with  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
social  question  is  essentially  econo- 
mic, for  although  other  factors  con- 
tribute in  determining  social  condi- 
tions, yet  the  root  of  the  evil  oyer  lies 
in  the  economic  system,  which  depends 
on  the  relations  of  land,  capital,  and 
labor.  Laud  contains  the  whole  of  the 
raw  materials  out  of  which  all  man- 
made  wealth  is  fashioned.  Capital  as 
at  present  employed  represents,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  tribute  rights  on  labor, 
which  enrich  the  fortunate  few  and  de- 
press the  great  body  of  the  workers, 
while  under  present  conditions  labor  is 
not  only  divorced  from  land,  but  is  also 
unable  to  obtain  the  free  use  of  capi- 
tal. Hence  arise  the  industrial  and 
economic  difficulties  which  are  the 
chief  problems  of  the  time. 

Until  a  few  years  a^o  Liberal  ideas 
on  the  land  question  did  not  go  beyond 
free  sale,  the  abolition  of  primogeni- 
ture and  increased  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  land.  These  items,  indeed, 
still  represent  to  a  large  extent  the 
ideas  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  although  some  of  them,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  have  admitted  the 
necessity  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values.  We  cannot  at  present  discuss 
all  the  aspects  of  the  land  question,  or 
consider  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  for  dealing  with  it, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  by  the  Pro- 
gressive party  of  the  future  that  no 
measures  will  be  adequate  which  do  not 
tend  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  their  lost  her- 
itage— namely,  the  economic  rent  of 
the  land.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  whole  land 
system  has  become  so  complicated,  and 
that  in  many  cases  the  nominal  owners 


are  not  the  real  owners,  that  any  sud- 
den change  would  result  in  haraships 
which  would  to  a  large  extent  counter- 
balance the  advantages  to  be  derived. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  revolution,  it  must  be  through 
evolution,  so  that  the  changes  may  be 
brought  about  without  dislocation. 

In  the  same  manner  the  individual 
form  of  capital  must  be  changed  to  the 
social  or  collective,  and  the  seizure 
must  be  economic,  not  physical.  A 
glance  at  the  development  of  modern 
capitalism  shows  how  the  private  manu- 
facturer or  capitalist  developed  into 
the  company,  how  that  extended 
through  the  action  of  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts,  and  hoW  in  recent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  amalfi^amate 
many  companies  into  hnge  rings,  trusts, 
and  syndicates.  In  this  country  we 
have  a  few  of  such  organizations,  but 
if  we  wish  to  see  their  logical  extensions 
we  must  turn  to  the  XJnited  States  of 
America,  where  all  the  chief  indus- 
tries are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
powerful  syndicates,  which  control 
them  largely  to  their  own  advantage. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  ^^  the  shad- 
owing curse  of  the  United  States  to- 
day IS  monopoly.  He  puts  his  hand 
upon  every  bushel  of  wheat,  upon  every 
sack  of  salt,  upon  every  ton  of  coal ; 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  feels  the  touch  of 
that  moneyed  despotism.''  And  yet, 
contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  in  this 
country,  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  work  of  dis- 
tribution is  being  undertaken  by  ''  uni- 
versal providers  and  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, the  returns  of  the  last 
census  show  that  while  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  persons  is  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  vastly  increased  quantity  of 
goods,  a  larger  proportion  is  engaged 
in  distributing  them, .  and  that  the 
labor  which  is  saved  in  agriculture  and 
manufacture  is  rapidly  flowing  into  the 
work  of  distribution.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  trade  which  is  not  overtaken 
by  the  large  concerns  is  now  struggled 
for  by  an  increasing  number  of  retail 
dealers  who  live  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  attempting  to  earn  a  pre- 
carious subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  degrade  the  economic  position  of 
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the  workera  who  produce  the  goods 
they  sell. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  :  How  are 
we  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  monopo- 
ly OQ  the  one  hand,  and  of  extreme 
competition  on  the  other?  Lon^  ago 
Charles  Eingsley  pointed  out  that  ^'  it's 
in  the  fates,  that  association  is  the  pure 
caseine,  and  must  be  eaten  by  the  hu- 
man race,  if  the  world  is  to  save  its 
soul  alive.**  How  many  of  our  politi- 
cians recognize  this  fact  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  majority  are  content  to 
stumble  along  with  opportunist  meas- 
ures, and  without  any  clear  idea  whither 
they  are  leading.  The  more  thought- 
ful amon^  the  economists,  however, 
are  beginning  to  a^ree  with  Dr.  Ingram 
that  '*  it  is  indeed  certain  that  indus- 
trial society  will  not  permanently  re- 
main without  a  systematic  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  mere  conflict  of  pri- 
vate interests  will  never  produce  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  of  labor."  The 
first  principle  which  politicians  must 
recognize  is  the  necessity  for  all  their 
measures  being  directed  toward  a  more 
scientific  organization  of  society,  and 
the  problem  which  politicians  have  to 
place  before  themselves  is  not.  Given 
the  mass  of  the  workers  living  in  a 
state  of  economic  instability  and  un- 
certainty ;  how  best  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  fortunate  few  ;  but 
rather,  taking  into  account  the  whole 
resources  of  the  nation,  how  are  they 
to  be  utilized  so  that  they  may  lead  to 
the  more  equable  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  thus  to  the  highest  social  welfare  ? 

The  workers  were  the  first  to  insist 
on  this  problem  being  looked  at,  and 
by  means  of  their  trades  unions  com- 
pelled the  capitalists  to  grant  better 
terms.  These  unions  are  now  protect- 
ed by  legislation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
politicians  to  see  how  far  they  can  be 
extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  an  improved  in- 
dustrial organization.  They  must  go 
further,  however,  and  recognize  the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  association 
or  co-operation  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  done,  to  reduce  waste,  and 
to  cause  a  more  eouable  distribution  of 
wealth.  On  the  Continent,  within  re- 
cent years,  legislation  has  greatly  de- 
veloped the  spread  of  co-operation  of 
yarious  forms  by  granting  the  different 


classes  of  workers  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing capital,  for  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials, and  for  assisting  in  the  disposal 
of  their  goods.  In  this  country,  vol- 
untary co-operation  has  made  very  great 
pro|^ress,  but  it  would  advance  more 
rapidly  if  it  were  recognized  by  our 
legislature  as  a  necessity  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  industry.  The  town,  county, 
and  parish  councils  throughout  the 
country  are  ffradualty  perceiving  the 
part  which  they  might  take  in  the 
higher  forms  of  co-operation  necessary 
for  meeting  the  common  wants  of  the 
people,  and  now  provide  gas,  water, 
electric  light,  parks,  galleries  and  mur 
senms,  tramways,  and  other  facilities 
which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
whole  community.  In  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  place  a  limit  to  the  functions 
they  might  undertake  if  public  opinion 
were  convinoed  that  they  could  carry 
them  on  with  advantage.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  Sir  John  Gorst 
said,  that  in  most  towns  and  still  more 
in  country  places,  the  local  authority 
was  very  little  alive  either  to  the  legis- 
lative power  which  it  possessed,  or  to 
the  necessity  of  exercising  that  power 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  he 

Sointed  out  that  now,  with  parish  and 
istrict  councils  and  county  authori- 
ties, the  people  had  the  responsibility 
of  local  government,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment was  as  much  the  creature  of 
the  people  as  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  therefore  had  no 
excuse  if  they  dia  not  let  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  their  local  affairs  know  that  all  the 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  upon  local  authorities 
ought  to  be  used,  and  must  be  used,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  whom  they 
governed.  This,  coming  from  a  Con- 
servative politician,  should  be  an  en- 
couragement to  weak-kneed  Liberals  to 
take  a  wider  view  of  the  possibilities  of 
local  government  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  social  welfare  of  the  people. 

Even  Lord  Salisbury,  some  time  ago, 
admitted  that  Parliament  existed  chief- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  passing  measures 
for  improving  the  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  and  no  doubt  its  influence 
in  these  matters  might  be  very  much 
increased.  In  connection  with  the 
central  Goyerument  there  are  many 
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forms  of  association  or  co-operatioDy 
and  the  questious  for  politicians  to 
consider  are,  How  far  can  they  be  ex- 
tended? and.  How  far  shoald  such 
nndertakings  be  left  to  local  authori- 
ties and  voluntary  associations  ?  The 
army  and  navy,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  education,  the  post  office 
and  the  telegraphs,  are  all  examples  of 
national  co-operation.  Our  statesmen 
ought  seriously  to  consider  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for-  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railways,  and  the  munici- 
palization of  credit,  banking,  and  in- 
surance, the  profits  from  all  of  which 
go  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a  compara- 
tjyely  small  number  of  individuals. 
They  ought  further  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
on  objects  which  do  not  add  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  as,  for  instance, 
the  army  and  navy.  The  competition 
which  is  going  on  among  nations  in  the 
matter  of  armaments  threatens  to  in- 
volve them  all  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
which  will  put  a  stop  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  the  realization  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  workers. 

During  the  past  hundred  years  or 
more  we  have  developed  immensely  our 
material  resources,  but  too  often  in  a 
spendthrift  fashion.  We  have  flattered 
ourselves  on  our  great  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity,  but  have  not 
considered  the  national  welfare  in  the 
future.  We  have,  chiefly  in  order  that 
the  existing  system  of  trade  might  be 
firmly  established,  piled  up  an  immense 
National  Debt,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  dissipated  some  of  our  most  valu- 
able assets.  In  his  Budget  speech  of 
1866,  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  more  determined 
effort  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  results  of  the 
failure  of  our  supply  of  coal  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  country.  He 
said  that  *'  the  upshot  will  be  that  the 
charge  of  the  National  Debt,  which  is 
now  borne  in  full  on  property,  profits 
and  rents,  and  in  a  very  liberal  propor- 
tion by  the  latter,  will  remain  as  a  per- 
manent mortgage  in  its  full  force,  on 
the  lands,  houses,  and  works  of  the 
country."  Even  at  present  it  ought  to 
be  more  clearly  recognized  than  it  is, 
that  the  interest  on  the  Debt  is  ulti- 
mately a  mortgage  on  labor,  and  that, 


like  all  other  mortgages,  it  ought  to  be 
liquidated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the 
programme  of  our  politicians. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  would 
necessarily  be  revised  in  carrying  out 
any  system  of  land  reform  ;  but  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  during  the 
transition  period,  careful  attention 
would  require  to  t>e  given  to  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  imperial,  national, 
and  local.  The  guiding  principle 
should  be  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
should  fall  on  unearned  incomes  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  simply  so  many  im- 
posts on  labor.  The  methods  which 
were  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
last  Budget  must  necessarily  be  extend- 
ed, and  all  property  held  subject  to  the 
common  good.  The  problem  is.  How 
far,  and  at  what  rate,  can  those  princi- 
ples be  applied  with  safety  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ?  Local  debts  should  also  be 
liquidated  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund  or  otherwise, 
so  that  the  economic  effects  of  the 
works  which  they  represent  may  be 
fully  shared  by  the  whole  community, 
and  not  simply  by  a  fortunate  few  who 
have  money  invested  in  them. 

The  first  item  in  the  programme  of 
labor  should  be  the  improvement  of  the 
laborers.  The  late  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
said  :  ''  We  have  a  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
four-footed  commonwealth  sustains  no 
detriment ;  why  should  there  not  be  a 
.  Minister  of  Hominiculture,  charged 
with  the  development  of  the  national 
resources  in  respect  of  that  not  alto- 
gether valueless  product,  man?  The 
'  perfectibility '  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends much  more  on  physical  than  on 
mental  culture  ;  for  intellect,  energy 
of  will,  and  strength  of  moral  fibre  are 
largely  dependent  on  sound  bodily 
health."  This  opens  up  many  ques- 
tions of  supreme  importance  on  which 
our  legislators  scarcely  ever  touch.  A 
more  rational  system  of  education  and 
more  systematic  attention  to  public 
health  would  no  doubt  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  community,  but  there  are 
many  difficult  questions  connected  with 
population  which  require  very  serious 
and  special  consideration.  Whatever 
difference  of    opinion    there  may  be 
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about  some  of  them,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  sterilization 
of  the  unfit,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
propagation  of  the  diseased,  the  men- 
tally weak,  and  the  vicious.  Instead 
of  continuing  the  process  of  building 
homes  for  imbeciles,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  prisons,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  evils  which 
render  them  necessary.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  health  of  the  women,  the  future 
mothers  of  the  race,  should  be  carefully 

fuarded,  and  that  the  children  should 
e  well  deyeloped  physicallv  before 
beine  set  to  work,  llie  school  age 
should  at  once  be  raised  to  fourteen, 
and  before  lonR  it  should  be  sixteen, 
which  would  allow  a  fair  time  both  for 
intellectual  and  physical  training. 

The  demands  of  labor  are  being  made 
known  in  a  more  or  less  articulate  and 
coherent  form.  The  working-classes 
are  beginning  to  recognize  their  power 
and  to  expect  that  they  should  receive 
a  larger  share  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  ex- 
travagance if  they  ask  that  they  should 
obtain  sufficient  reward  for  their  work 
to  enable  them  with  prudence  and 
economy  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  that  without  requir- 
ing their  wives  to  take  any  part  in  fac- 
tory or  other  similar  work,  and  to  make 
proyision,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  their  decent  support  after  their 
laboring  powers  haye  railed  ;  that  they 
should  have  healthy  and  contenient. 
houses  and  workshops,  and  that  they 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible 
from  injury  when  following  their  occu- 
pations ;  and  that  their  hours  of  labor 
should  not  be  so  lon^  as  to  injure  their 
health  and  nreyent  them  from  enjoying 
a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure,  ana 
that  proper  facilities  be  ^iven  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure,  either  in 
their  own  homes  or .  through  the  yari- 
ous  kinds  of  public  institutions.  They 
are  beginning  to  expect  that  the  work 
they  do  shall  be  really  worth  the  doing, 
and  to  belieye  that  life  was  not  given 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
manufactured  goods  and  realizing 
profits,  but  rather  for  living  the  lives 
of  healthy  and  happy  rational  beings. 
These  demands  open  up  many  prob- 
lems which  are  now  being  very  much 


discussed,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  our  politicians 
that  the  attempts  at  solution  are,  at 
least,  on  right  lines.  Moreover,  labor 
problems  cannot  be  taken  in  Britain 
alone,  they  must  be  considered  in  their 
relations  to  the  conditions  in  other 
countries ;  and  thus  politicians  are 
compelled  to  study  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  policy  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Government.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  so  many  important  problems 
should  not  be  left  to  the  cap/ ice  of  pri- 
yate  members  or  to  haphazard  agita- 
tion, but  should  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
Labor,  who  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
concentrate  public  opinion  on  the  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  thus  hasten  the  evo- 
lution of  industry  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. 

As  Sir  John  Gorst  recently  pointed 
out,  in  a  speech  in  Glasgow,  the  vari- 
ous local  authorities  have  now  suffi- 
cient powers  to  enable  them  to  become 
yery  efficient  instruments  of  social  re- 
form, if  they  only  exercise  them  in  a 
rational  manner.  They  might  insist 
on  good  sanitary  conditions  both  in 
houses  and  workshops,  and  provide 
many  of  the  means  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  On  the  drink  problem 
they  still  require  additional  powers  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  this  respect  de- 
serve yery  careful  attention  ;  but  what- 
ever is  done  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
drink  problem  is  to  be  found  in  im- 
proved education  and  better  social  con- 
ditions. 

This  raises  the  large  and  difficult  sub- 
jects of  education  and  religion,  into 
which,  however,  our  present  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter.  It  ought  to  be 
specially  noted  that  our  politicians  sel- 
dom recognize  the  distinction  between 
education  and  mere  instruction,  or  be- 
tween religion  and  the  organization 
connected  with  the  churcnes.  Real 
education  and  true  religion  would  show 
the  necessity  for  a  programme  of  social 
measures  such  as  we  have  indicated 
being  carried  out  in  a  rational  and  sys- 
temhtic  manner.  Of  course  no  practi- 
cal politicians  would  propose  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  all  the  measures  in  one 
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or  two  sessions  of  Parliament.  Tbey 
would  select  the  most  important  to 
begin  with,  and  the  others  would  be 
kept  in  view.  Every  step  would  be 
directed  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the 
ideas  involved.  In  short,  legislation 
must  become  the  conscious  effort  of 
the  people  in  determining  the  destiny 
of  the  nation. 

Having  decided  on  a  rational  line  of 
policy,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  the 
means  which  are  best  adapted  for 
carrying  it  out,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
most  efficient  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. This,  meantime,  we  can  only 
indicate  in  the  briefest  outline.  Hith- 
erto, the  strbject  has  generally  been 
looked  at  from  a  wrong  point  of  view, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
sphere  of  Government,  legislation  has 
generally  gone  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. !Now,  however,  a  more  rational 
method  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and 
local  government  has  been  largely  ex- 
tended, although,  in  many  respects,  the 
Sowers  of  the  various  bodies  are  very 
efective.  The  parish  councils  should 
deal  with  all  the  affairs  which  are  strict- 
ly parochial,  the  town  ^nd  county  coun- 
cils with  those  which  concern  their  own 
areas,  while  a  group  of  counties,  or  all 
the  counties  of  a  nation,  should  have 
a  council  which  determined  the  mat- 
ters which  were  common  to  the  area 
represented.  Above  all  should  be  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  should 
contain  representatives  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  which  would 
act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  when  any 
difference  arose  between  the  constitu- 
ents. The  method  of  representation 
in  the  parish  town,  county,  and  na- 
tional councils  should  be  bv  manhood 
suffrage,  and  thus  get  rid  oi  all  the  in- 


justice and  inequalities  of  the  lodger 
vote.  The  measure  of  women  suffrage 
should,  at  least,  be  as  ^reat  as  that  at 
present  under  the  Parish  Councils  Act. 
A  more  equable  distribution  of  ureas, 
or  some  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, is  necessary  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  more  representative 
of  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  As  to  tne  House 
of  Lords,  its  present  constitution  is  an 
anachronism  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
much  longer.  The  various  representa- 
tive institutions  must,  in  short,  be  made 
more  truly  representative,  so  that  they 
may  aid  in  the  development  of  what, 
may  be  called  a  sociocracy,  or  the 
movement  for  guiding  and  regulating 
social  phenomena. 

The  process  for  improving  the  ma- 
chinery of  legislation  should  proceed  at 
the  same  time  as  that  for  bettering  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions,  and  both 
by  the  method  of  evolution,  and  not 
that  of  revolution.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  healthy  and  intelligent 
public  opinion,  formed  by  citizens 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  become 
conscious  helpers  in  the  evolution  of  a 
nobler  form  of  society  than  that  of 
which  they  are  at  present  a  part.  The 
members  of  the  Progressive  party  of 
the  future  will  carefullv  study  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  endeavor  to  under- 
stand their  tendencies,  and  from  a 
careful  studj  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ples of  politics  they  will  aim,  not  only 
at  producing  the  maximum  amount  of 
wealth,  but  the  maximum  realization 
of  human  welfare.  Their  ideal  will, 
as  I  have  stated,  be  the  attainment  of 
a  human  life  for  every  human  being, 
and  their  efforts  will  ultimatelv  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  Individualism 
and  Socialism. — Westminster  Review. 
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The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aoad- 
erov  of  Blake's  illustrations  to  Dante's 
•*  Divina  Commedia,"  followed  by  his 
designs  to  the  book  of  Job,  has  once 
more  called  attention  to  the  works  of 
this  strange  and  inexplicable  genius. 


It  is  now  nearly  sixty-seven  years  since 
he  died  and  found  obscure  burial  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  and  though  his  fame 
has  been  gradually  extending  from  that 
time  till  the  present,  the  world  is  still 
undecided  as  to  bis  rightful  place  in 
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the  realm  of  art  and  letters — the  mes- 
sage  he  had  to  deliver  to  the  world. 

William  Blake  died  in  Aagast,  1827, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  haying  been 
born  in  1757,  amid  the  gloom  of  a 
London  November.  Little  is  known 
of  his  parents.  The  father  was  a  fair- 
ly well  to  do  hosier,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square 
(at  that  time  a  not  unfashionable  neigh- 
borhood), who  ^ave  his  son  such  edu- 
cational accomplishments  as  were  then 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  tradesman's 
son— that  is,  a  little  reading  and  writ- 
ing. 

The  youth  was  altogether  unlike  the 
oommun  run  of  boys ;  he  went  about 
seeing  visions,  and  ne  used  to  wander 
away  from  the  Golden  Square  district, 
over  Westminster  Bridge,  and  so  to  the 

Sleasant  rural  fields  of  Surrey,  beyond 
iamberwell  and  Dulwich,  even  at  times 
as  far  as  Croydon  and  the  delightful 
Walton  -on-  Thames. 

It  was  on  Peckham  Rye,  near  to 
Dulwich,  that  the  future  mystic  saw 
his  first  vision.  He  was  standing  look- 
ing up  into  a  tree,  when  suddenly  it 
became  as  it  were  filled  with  aneels, 
'*  bright  angelic  wings  bespangling 
every  bough  with  stars,"  says  Gilchrist 
The  boy-seer  narrates  his  experience 
when  he  gets  home,  and  narrowly  es- 
capes a  beating  from  his  austere,  truth- 
loving  father.  But  the  mother — possi- 
bly with  experience  of  these  things  her- 
self, certainly  with  clearer  perception 
of  the  boys  nature — interposes  and 
spares  him.  On  another  occasion  he 
beholds  angelic  figures  moving  among 
the  mowers — still  in  these  Surrey  fields. 

Once  he  astonishes  his  people  by  con- 
trasting a  dream-city,  whose  nouses  were 
of  gold,  its  pavements  of  silver,  and  its 
gate  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
with  the  vaunted  splendors  of  some 
foreign  place. 

From  an  early  a^e  Blake  began  to 
use  the  pencil,  making  rude  sketches 
of  man  and  beast,  and  of  all  such 
things  as  attracted  his  attention.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  allowed  to  attend 
a  drawing  school  in  the  Strand,  where 
he  learned  to  copy  plaster-casts  after 
the  antique.  He  continued  to  receive 
such  instruction  as  could  be  obtained 
at  this  Art  Academy,  filling  it  out  by 
drawing  from  casts  and  copying  prints 


at  home,  until  1771,  when,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
James  Basire,  the  engraver  of  Great 
Queen  Street. 

Before  he  took  his  place  in  Basire's 
shop,  there  had  been  some  negotiations 
with  Byland,  a  man  of  higher  standing 
in  his  profession  than  Basire.  Noth- 
ing came  of  them,  however  ;  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  youth  that,  as  he 
and  his  father  were  leaving  Byland's 
studio  for  the  last  time,  he  said,  '*  Fa- 
ther, I  do  not  like  the  man's  face  ;  it 
looks  as  if  he  will  live  to  be  banged." 
Twelve  years  afterward  this  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  prophecy  ;  Byland  suffer- 
ing the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for 

Long  afterward,  one  of  his  disciples 
described  Blake  as  a  *'  new  kind  of 
man."  The  boy,  father  of  the  man, 
was  clearly  of  a  '*  new  kind"  also. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  he  began  to 
write  poetry,  and  we  possess  one  poem, 
known  to  have  been  written  before  he 
was  fourteen,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  parallel  among  the  products  of 
youthful  poets  : — 

"  How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Tin  I  the  Prinoe  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  Bunny  beams  did  glide  ! 

'*  He  show'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow  ; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair, 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

"  With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

"  He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me  ; 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty." 

Blake  appears  to  have  been  very 
happy  in  his  relations  with  his  master, 
who  was  a  kindly  disposed  and  gener- 
ous-hearted man.  But  after  two  years 
other  apprentices  came  upon  the  scene, 
and    bickerings    followed.     This,   for 

Eeace  sake,  led  to  the  young  poet-ariist 
eing  sent  into  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  various  old  churches  in  and 
near  London,  to  make  drawings  from 
the  monuments  and  buildings  for 
Oongh,  the  antiquary.  For  several 
years  this  was  his  chief  summer  em- 
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plojment,  his  drawings  being  engraved 
daring  the  winter  months.  It  speaks 
mpeh  for  Blake's  industry  and  con- 
scientionsness  that  he  gave  thorough 
satisfaction  to  his  master  in  an  employ- 
ment in  which  he  was  necessarily  left 
almost  entirely  uncontrolled. 

The  significance  of  these  vears  of  soli- 
tarv  toil  in  ecclesiastical  edifices^  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  his  art,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  They  kindled  a  fer- 
vent love  of  the  Gothic  spirit^  which 
remained  with  him  to  the  end,  and 
doubtless  also  fostered  '*  the  romantic 
turn  of  his  imagination/'  as  well  as  his 
'*  natural  affinities  for  the  spiritual  in 
art."  Who,  with  an  imaginative  cast 
of  thought  and  a  religiously  emotional 
nature,  could  have  come  out  of  such  an 
ordeal — days,  weeks,  and  months  spent 
in  the  solitary  contemplation  of  the 
emblems  of  man*s  mortality,  and  of  the 
symbols  of  his  eternal  yearnings  and 
hopes — without  having  his  mind,  his 
whole  being,  indeed,  steeped  and  dyed 
in  the  things  it  worked  in  ? 

It  may  be  that  an  unnatural  strain 
was  thus  given  to  a  mind  already  quite 
enough  inclined  to  the  visionary  side 
of  things,  and  that  a  genius  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  normal  in 
its  development  became — I  will  not  say 
touched  with  insanity,  but  slightly 
warped,  and,  if  one  may  be  permitted 
the  phrase,  thrown  out  of  focus.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  impressions  which 
wore  entirely  subjective  in  their  origin 
became  in  his  distorted  lens  purely  ob- 
jective, as  when  he  had  his  vision  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Blake's  best  and  most  original  work 
up  to  this  time  was  undoubtedly  liter- 
ary. In  1783  appeared  a  thin  octavo 
volume  of  **  Poetical  Sketches,"  print- 
ed by  the  help  of  friends,  in  which,  for 
their  time,  there  are  some  surprising 
things ;  such  as  the  **  Mad  Song, 
quoted  by  Southey  in  his  **  Doctor," 
and  the  '*  Address  to  the  Muses."  In 
respect  to  these  utterances,  he  was  be- 
fore Cowper,  before  Burns,  before 
Wordsworth,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  voice  to  the  mod- 
ern spirit  in  poetry  ;  but  while  these 
had  a  world-wide  influence,  Blake's 
genius  was  destined  to  remain  obscure 
and  unappreciated. 

When  out  of  his  apprenticeship  Blake 
New  Sebzbs.— Vol.  LXUI.,  No.  8. 


was  employed  by  the  booksellers  to  en- 

f;rave  illustrations  for  various  works 
rom  the  designs  of  others.  He  worked 
in  this  way  after  Stothard  and  Flax- 
man,  with  both  of  whom  he  became 
very  intimate.  His  friendship  inth 
Stothard  afterward  became  overcloud- 
ed ;  but  Flaxman  remained  his  good 
and  faithful  friend  to  the  last  An- 
other artist  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  this  time  was  Fuseli,  after- 
ward Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1780,  Blake  exhibited  his  first  work 
in  the  Academy.  It  was  the  **  Death 
of  Earl  Goodwin,"  of  which  nothing  is 
known  but  the  name. 

Two  years  later  (1782)  the  poet-art- 
ist was  married  to  Catherine  Boucher, 
a  woman  four  years  his  junior,  and  so 
illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  write  her 
own  name.  But,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, she  appears  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally gifted  in  all  the  qualities  that 
tended  to  fit  her  for  companionship 
with  a  man  who  was  not  only  extreme- 
Iv  unworldly,  but  self-willed  and  even 
dogmatic  to  the  last  degree.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  misunder- 
standings during  the  first  years  of  their 
marriage,  she  was  ever  in  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  his  aims  and  work  ;  indeed, 
she  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  his 
habits  of  life  and  thought  so  complete- 
ly as  to  become  truly  a  second  self,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sharing  what  people 
have  been  ready  to  set  down  as  nis 
madness.  Linnell,  who  knew  Bl&ko 
as  well  as  any  one,  says  that  he  never 
perceived  any  trace  of  insanity  in  the 
man  ;  but,  then,  insanity,  so  called,  is 
a  very  illusive  quality,  apparent  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow,  according  as  it  affects 
this  or  that  faculty  of  the  mind  or  this 
or  that  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the 
part  affected  is  brought  into  exercise. 

On  his  marriage  Blake  rented  lodg- 
ings in  Oreen  Street,  Leicester  Fields  ; 
then  in  Broad  Street,  where  for  a  time 
he  carried  on  business  in  partnership 
with  a  former  fellow-apprentice  named 
Parker  as  printseller.  In  1787  he  ex- 
changed the  latter  abode  for  one  in 
near-lying  Poland  Street,  where  he 
continued  to  live  for  five  years. 

It  was  during  the  period  spent  in 
Broad  Street  that  the  poet-artist's  most 
characteristic  work  was  commenced. 
By  the  end  of  1788  the  "  Songs  of  In- 
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nocence,"  the  first  portion  of  the  poems 
by  which  he  forever  takes  his  plaQ3  in 
the  ranks  of  oar  most  original  poets, 
were  completed,  and  the  illustrative 
designs  in  color  with  which  he  twined 
them,  as  it  were,  into  a  garland  of 
triple  loveliness  were  execnted.  Bat 
the  question  of  how  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  public  now  presented  itself. 
Oharacteristically  enough,  the  solution 
came  by  the  channel  which  seemed  to 
be  ever  open  to  him.  His  brother  Rob- 
ert had  died  some  little  time  before, 
and  now,  after  pondering  for  months 
on  his  cherished  object,  the  spirit  of 
his  brother  appeared  to  him  ana  point- 
ed out  a  way  in  which  a  facsimile  of 
song  and  design  could  be  produced. 

The  method  consisted  of  a  species  of 
engraving  in  relief  both  words  aud  de- 
signs. The  verse  was  written  and  the 
designs  outlined  on  the  copper  by  means 
of  the  stopping-out  varnish  of  the  en- 
gravers. Then  the  "  lights"  were  eaten 
awa;^  by  means  of  a  mordant — aquafor- 
tis, in  all  probability — the  result  being 
a  plate  with  raised  letters  and  design, 
as  in  stereotype.  From  these  plates  he 
produced  the  ground  tint  of  his  de- 
signs and  the  letterpress  of  the  poems  ; 
the  latter  generally  in  red,  the  former 
variously  in  yellow,  brown,  blue,  as  the 
drawing  required.  The  page  was  then 
finished,  in  imitation  of  the  original 
drawing,  by  hand.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  work  of  printing  and  coloring 
by  Mrs.  Blake,  who  also  bound  the 
pages  together  in  boards.  Otherwise 
everything  was  done  by  the  poet  him- 
self, even  to  the  grinding  of  his  colors. 
Never  before,  or  since,  perhaps,  has 
book  been  produced  so  completely  by 
the  one  hand. 

The  number  of  engraved  plates  in 
the  **  Songs  of  Innocence"  is  twenty- 
seven.  They  form  a  small  octavo  vol- 
ume, which  IS  very  rarely  come  across  ; 
bound  up  with  the  *'  Songs  of  Experi- 
ence," they  are  more  common. 

The  charm  of  these  '*  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence" lies  in  their  childlike  simplicitj^. 
Coming  upon  them  for  the  first  time  is 
like  chancing  upon  a  scene  of  simple 
rural  beautv  wherein  children  roam  at 
play  and  call  angels  their  parents.  In 
their  pictorial  settini^  we  get  Blake's 
art  for  the  first  time  m  its  most  char- 
acteristic style. 


Five  years  later  (1794)  appeared  the 
complementary  volume,  the  *'  Songs  of 
Experience."  But  while  these  possess 
much  of,  if  not  all,  the  ch^arms  of  the 
''  Songs  of  Jnnocence,"  one  sees  at  a 
glance  that  a  new  spirit  pervades  them, 
and  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  innocence. 
Doubt  and  tribulation  have  supervened, 
and  with  them  has  arisen  deeper  in- 
sight and  a  wider  vision.  Among  the 
best  of  the  collection  are  the  *'  Nurse's 
Song,"  "The  Angel,"  "The  Tiger," 
and  "  Holy  Thursday,"  the  latter  in 
strange  contrast  to  one  with  the  same 
title  in  the  "Songs  of  Innocence." 
"  The  Tiger,"  beginning — 

"  Tiger,  tiger,  bumiDg  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearfal  symmetry  ?" 

was  a  great  favorite  with  Charles  Lamb, 
as  it  has  been  with  many  since. 

If  Blake^s  poetical  gift  to  the  world 
consisted  of  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence" 
and  "  Experience"  alone  the  final 
judgment  upon  his  work  in  this  respect 
would  not  be  hard  to  reach.  But  the 
larger  portion,  the  so-called  "  Pro- 
phetic Books,"  constitute  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  his  genius. 

Their  production  ranges  over  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  first  of  them,  the 
"  Book  of  Thel,"  appeared  the  same 
year  as  the  "  Songs  of  innocence,"  and 
was  produced  in  the  same  way.  Even 
this,  the  simplest  and  most  compre- 
hensible of  the  Prophetic  Books,  is  not 
a  poem  for  all.  It  is  a  piece  of  puro 
allegory,  and  very  mystical.  "  Thel," 
youngest  of  "  the  daughters  of  the 
Seraphim,"  by  whom  is  probably  meant 
humanity,  is  afflicted  with  the  thought 
of  the  transiency  of  life,  and  com- 
plains. Then  to  her  come  first  a  lily 
of  the  valley,  then  a  cloud,  then  other 
abstractions,  to  teach  her  the  beauty 
of  serviceableness  and  love.  Her  com- 
plaint is  very  sweetly  expressed  : — 

"  Ah  I  gentle  may  I  lay  me  down  and  gentle 

rest  my  head, 
And  gentle  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  gen- 

Ue  hear  the  Toioe 
Of  Him  that  walketh  in  the  garden  in  the 

evening  time  !*' 

The  "  Book  of  Thel"  was  followed 
in  1790  by  the  "  Marriage  of  Heaven 
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and  Hell/'  a  work  mnch  more  mystical 
than  the  former.  Like  the  preceding 
books  it  is  engraved  and  illustrated  in 
color.  It  is  a  daring  attempt  to  sonnd 
the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  to 
**  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;"  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  Blake's  ''  pro- 
phetic*' works,  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
alyze it.  One  can  trace  no  coherent 
system  of  philosophy  in  it,  nor  even  a 
consistent  line  of  thought.  It  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  poem,  being  in 
prose,  with  the  exception  of  an  **  argu- 
ment'' in  unrhymed  verse.  The  wild 
utterances  of  the  text  areas  nothing  in 
con^parison  with  the  magnificence  of 
design  and  color  in  which  they  are  set. 
In  both  text  and  design  the  evidences 
of  a  powerful  and  daring  imagination 
are  astonishing  ;  but  in  respect  to  the 
former,  imagination  is  unguided  by 
reason. 

In  1791  Blake  for  the  first  time  found 
a  publisher.  This  was  the  bookseller 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
who  brought  out  for  him  a  thin  unillus- 
trated  quarto,  entitled  **  The  French 
Revolution,  a  Poem  in  Seven  Books." 
It  was  announced  to  appear  in  seven 
parts,  at  a  shilling  each  ;  but  the  first 

f)art  did  not  go  off,  and  it  was  not  fol- 
owed  by  a  second.     Like  the  privately 
printed  **  Poetical  Sketches,"  and  the 
'*  Songs  of  Innocence"  and  **  Experi- 
ence," and  the  other  privately  engraved 
Eoetical  books,  it  was  still-born,  proba- 
ly  not  so  many  copies  selling  as  Blake 
sold  of  his  engraved  works  to  friends. 

Following  quickly  upon  this  work 
came  (in  1793)  **The  Gates  of  Para- 
dise,"  **  The  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion,"  and  **  America,  a  Proph- 
ecy." The  latter  is  a  folio  of  twenty 
pages  of  the  wildest  and  most  discon- 
nected and  even  discordant  imagina- 
tions, Ossian-like  in  their  shadowy 
forms  and  misty  abstractions. 

The  years  1793,  1794,  and  1795  were 
very  productive  ones.  In  the  former 
the  poet  published  a  sequel  to  his 
"  America,"  entitled  "  Europe,  a  Proph- 
ecy," which  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
having  for  frontispiece  his  wonderful 
design  of  **  The  Ancient  of  Days." 
as  shadowed  forth  in  Proverbs  viii.  I<57  : 
**  When  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;"  and  again  as  described 
in  "  Paradise  Lost"  :— 


"  And  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  oompasses,  prepared 
In  Gk>d'8  eternal  store,  to  cironmsoribe 
This  aniverse,  and  all  created  things. 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  tam'd 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 
And  said,  'Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy 

bounds — 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  1 '  " 

The  design  shows  us  a  giant  flgure  in 
an  orb  of  li^ht  surrounded  by  dark 
clouds,  stooping  down,  with  an  enor^ 
mous  pair  of  compasses,  to  describe  the 
world's  destined  round. 

It  is  these  q^uaint,  beautiful,  or  mag- 
nificent creations  of  his  pencil  that 
often  redeem  these  books  from  almost 
utter  worthlessness. 

We  are  told  that  Blake  was  inspired 
with  the  splendid  grandeur  of  this  fig- 
ure, **  The  Ancient  of  Days,"  by  the 
vision  which  he  declared  hovered  over 
his  head  at  the  top  of  his  staircase  (in 
Hercules  Buildings)  ;  and  he  used  to 
say  that  it  made  a  more  powerful  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  than  all  he  had 
ever  been  visited  by. 

The  same  year  (1794)  saw  the  pro- 
duction of  another  **  prophetic"  book, 
**  Urizen."  Like  its  predecessors  it  is 
formless  and  incomprehensible.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mere  piling  up  of  images 
of  terror  and  unrelieved  gloom  ;  and 
the  design  is  like  the  text  in  its  heap- 
ing up  of  horror  on  horror.  "  TJrizen" 
was  followed  in  1795  by  **  The  Song  of 
Los"  and  "  Ahania."  The  latter  dif- 
fers from  the  remainder  of  the  series  in 
being  almost  wholly  unadorned. 

While  he  was  producing  these  works 
Blake  was  not  otherwise  idle.  Not  to 
mention  other  work,  he  executed  two 

f)rints,  in  which  the  figures  are  on  a 
arger  scale  than  in  any  other  engrav- 
ing by  him.  One  is  entitled  '*  Eze- 
kiel,"  and  bears  the  words,  *'  Take  away 
from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes" 
(Ezekiel  xxiv.  17).  The  subject  of  the 
other  is  from  the  book  of  Job  :  ''  What 
is  man  that  Thou  shouldst  try  him 
every  moment  ?"  This  design  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest,  because  it  gives  us 
Blake's  first  ideas  upon  a  theme  which, 
many  years  later,  he  was  to  develop  in 
a  series  of  designs,  namely,  his  *'  In- 
ventions to  the  Book  of  Job,"  which 
constitute,  perhaps,  his  most  enduring 
title  to  fame,  certainly  as  regards  his 
art. 
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In  1795-96  came  his  illustrations  for 
a  new  ouarto  edition  of  a  translation  of 
Bttrger's  "  Lenore,'*  and  in   1797  ap- 

?»red  the  first  (and  only)  part  of 
oung's  **  Night  Thoughts,"  illustrat- 
ed by  forty-three  desi|2:ns  by  him.  These 
are  among.his  finest  works,  both  as  re- 
gards design  and  engraving.  But, 
from  their  depth  and  grandeur,  as  well 
as  for  the  simple  breadth  and  beauty  of 
the  line  with  which  they  were  engrafed, 
they  were  not  popular.  Indeed,  they 
are  too  pregnant  with  allegory,  and  too 
full  of  subtle  meanings  beyond  the  let- 
ter of  his  text,  to  be  grasped  at  once  by 
the  ordinary  mind,  and  seem  to  need  a 
further  text  to  elucidate  them. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  sketch  to 
make  note  of  all  the  works  of  so  pro- 
lific a  genius  ;  but  mention  should  not 
be  altogether  omitted  of  a  work  exhibit- 
ed by  him  in  the  Academy  in  1799,  en- 
titled '•  The  Last  Supper,"  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me." 

In  September  an  important  change 
took  place  in  Blake's  way  of  life.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  poet  HayleVy  he 
exchanged  his  residence  in  grimy  Lam- 
beth for  one  in  the  pleasant  seaside  vil- 
lage of  Felpham,  in  Snssex.  Hayley 
had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  his 
friend  Cowper,  who  had  died  in  the 
preceding  April,  and  Blake  was  engaged 
to  engrave  the  illustrations  for  the 
work.  In  order  to  be  near  his  patron, 
the  artist  took  a  small  cottage  in  Felp- 
ham, where  the  ''  Hermit  of  Eartham,'^ 
as  Hayley  loved  to  style  himself,  after 
his  patrimonial  estate,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  built  himself  a  marine  villa  ; 
and  for  the  better  part  of  four  years 
the  two  worked  together  on  the  prod  ac- 
tion of  the  Life,  Blake  at  the  same  time 
designing  and  engraving  illustrations 
for  a  book  of  ballads  by  his  brother 
poet.  He  also  used  his  pencil  in  vari- 
ous other  ways,  adorning  Hayley's  li- 
brary with  portraits  of  the  poets,  and 
painting  miniatures,  thongn  on  the 
whole  the  time  at  Felpham  was  not  a 
productive  one  artistically.  But  on  his 
raturn  to  Loudon  he  took  back  with 
him  two  astonishing  poems,  of  the 
**  prophetic"  kind,  which  he  had  been 
evolving  out  of  his  capacious  imagina- 
tion during  his  residence  there,  name- 
ly, the  *'  Jerusalem,  the  Emanation  of 


the  Giant  Albion,"  and  "  Milton,  a 
Poem  in  Two  Books." 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Felpham,  and 
for  some  time  after,  Blake  was  ver^ 
happy,  and  had  very  pleasurable  antici- 
pations of  the  sort  of  life  he  was  going 
to  lead  there.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Fiaxman,  by  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Hayley,  he  says — 

'*  Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study,  be- 
cause it  is  more  spiritual  than  London.  Heaven 
opens  here  on  all  sides  her  golden  gates  ;  her 
windows  are  not  obstructed  by  yapors  ;  Toices 
of  celestial  inhabitants  are  more  distinctly 
heard  and  their  forms  more  distinctly  seen  ; 
and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow  of  their 
houses. " 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter  he 
writes— 

"  And  now  begins  a  new  life,  because  an- 
other covering  of  earth  is  shaken  off.  I  am 
more  famed  in  heaven  for  my  works  than  I 
could  well  conceive.  In  my  brain  are  studies 
and  chambers  fiUed  with  books  and  pictures 
of  old,  which  1  wrote  and  printed  in  ages  of 
eternity  before  my  mortal  life  ;  and  these 
works  are  the  delight  and  study  of  archangels. 
Why,  then,  should  I  be  anxious  about  the 
riches  or  fame  of  mortality  ?  The  Lord  our 
Father  will  do  tor  us  and  with  us,  according 
to  His  Divine  wiU,  for  our  good.** 

In  another  letter  we  find  him  say- 
ing— 

"  One  thing  of  real  consequence  I  have  ac- 
complished by  coming  into  the  country,  which 
is  to  me  consolation  enough— namely,  I  have 
recollected  tAl  my  scattered  thoughts  on  art, 
and  resumed  my  primitive  and  original  ways 
of  execution  in  both  painting  and  engraving, 
which,  in  the  confusion  of  London.  I  had  very 
much  lost  and  obliterated  from  my  mind." 

But  things  did  not  go  on  so  smoothly 
as  he  had  anticipated.  Causes  of  irii- 
tation  between  him  and  the  *'  Hermit 
of  Eartham''  occurred,  and  Blake  took 
occasion  in  writing  to  his  friend  Butts 
to  speak  of  Hayley 's  **  affected  lofti- 
ness" and  **  affected  contempt."  The 
fact  is  he  chafed  under  the  poet's  patron- 
age, while  no  doubt  the  author  of  ^'  The 
Triumph  of  Temper'*  found  himself 
irritated  by  the  airs  of  a  brother  poet 
who  pretended  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  messengers  from  heaven,  daily 
and  nightly. 

We  Icnow  from  a  letter  of  Blake's 
dated  July  6th,  1803,  that  a  **  scene" 
had  taken  place  between  them— one  of 
those  mental  thunderstorms  which  gen- 
erally tend  to  clear  the  atmosphere  be- 
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tween  men.  But  there  was  still  some 
irritation  remaining,  when  an  event  oe- 
curred  which  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  caased  the  poet-artist  to  de- 
cide upon  returning  to  town  as  soon  as 
possihte.  This  was  a  charge  of  sedition 
Drought  against  him  hy  a  private  of  the 
1st  iSiyal  Dragoons,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  squabhle.  When  he  appeared  to 
answer  the  charge  at  Chichester,  Hay- 
ley  proved  himself  to  be  his  generous 
friend,  as  Blake  afterward  handsomely 
acknowledged.  The  charge  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Blake  was  acquitted  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  auditors  in  the  court ; 
but  he  soon  began  to  perceive  that 
**  the  visions  were  angry  with  me,"  and 
early  in  1804  he  was  back  in  London. 

Establishing  himself  at  No.  17,  South 
Moulton  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Blake 
was  S9on  at  work  again  in  his  old 
groove.  Here  were  issued  the  **  Jeru- 
salem'' and  '*  Milton."  The  '*  Jerusa- 
lem" is  prefaced  by  an  "  Address"  to 
the  public,  which  opens  in  the  following 
style  :  **  After  three  years'  slumber  on 
the  banks  of  Ocean,  I  again  display  my 
giant  forms  to  the  public  :  my  former 

Siants  and  fairies  having  received  the 
ighest  reward  possible.  It  forms  a 
large  quarto  volume,  of  a  hundred  en- 
graved pages,  writing  and  design.  Most 
copies  are  printed  in  plain  black  and 
white,  though  some  are  in  blue  ink  and 
some  in  red.  A  few  are  tinted  ;  for 
these  the  price  was  twenty  guineas.  It 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  poem,  being  for 
the  most  part  written  in  prose — if,  in- 
deed, it  is  fair  to  call  such  a  chaos  of 
words,  names,  and  images  prose.  The 
reader  soon  perceives  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  find  any  meaning  in  it,  and 
turns  away  in  despair.  Only  here  and 
there  one  comes  across  anything  like 
sense  and  lucidity,  or  the  suggestion  of 
a  purpose. 

In  the  designs  which  illuminate  the 
pages  —they  cannot  be  said  to  illastrate 
the  text — there  is  an  exuberant  flow  of 
imagination  that  is  exceeded  in  none 
of  the  other  books.  In  this  we  have 
an  exemplification  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Blake's  genius. 
Mr.  William  Michael  Hossetti  has 
touched  upon  the  peculiarity  when  he 
points  out  that  the  designs  excel  in  the 
realization  of  the  energetic,  the  splen- 
did, the  majestic,  the  portentous,  the 


terrific,  while  they  show  his  ''  mastery 
and  sureness"  where  the  *'  softer  emo- 
tions, and  the  perception  of  what  is 
gentle  in  its  loveliness,"  are  concerned. 
In  the  poems  the  contrary  is  true. 
Wherever  he  attempts  the  sublime,  the 
magnificent,  the  terrific,  he  is  apt  to  be 
nebulous  and  chaotic,  if  not  even  abys- 
mally  insane.  Yet  when  dealing  with 
the  simple  and  innocent  emotions  of 
human  nature — with  the  unsullied  joys 
of  children,  the  tender  spring-like 
freshness  of  young  love,  the  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  of  parental  affection — 
we  find  his  verses  limpid  and  resonant. 

In  1804  and  1805  Blake  produced  a 
series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  Blair's 
**  Grave."  They  were  seen  by  Cromek, 
the  printseller  and  publisher,  and  pur- 
chased by  him  at  the  price  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half  each,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  artist  should  also  engrave 
them.  The  latter  part  of  the  bargain, 
however,  was  not  cairied  out,  the  de- 
signs being  put  into  the  hands  of 
Schiavonetti,  by  whom  they  were  han- 
dled with  a  mingled  grace  and  grandeur 
which  won  for  them  a  higher  popular- 
ity than  Blake's  austere  style  could  have 
achieved.  But  it  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  the  artist.  Never,  probably, 
was  the  theme  of  death  handled  in  pic- 
torial art  with  more  elevation  and 
beauty  than  in  some  of  these  designs, 
and  notably  in  "  Death's  Door,"  and 
the  "  Soul  Departing  from  the  Body." 
Fuseli — Blake  8  good  friend  Fuseli,  who 
confessed  that  he  was  **  d — d  good  to 
steal  from" — wrote  a  laudatory  notice 
of  the  designs  by  way  of  preface  ;  and 
altogether  they  were  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  with  some  iclat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  despicable  trick 
that  Cromek  played  the  artist ;  for 
while  Blake  was  at  work  upon  his  Chau- 
cer's "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  Cromek 
saw  the  sketch,  and  being  highly  de- 
lighted with  it,  commissioned  him  to 
finish  the  design.  At  least  so  Blake 
understood  the  matter.  Cromek,  how* 
ever,  went  to  Stothard  and  suggested 
the  subject  as  a  novelty.  Stothard 
seized  upon  the  idea,  and,  in  short,  ac- 
cepted a  commission  from  the  print- 
seller  to  paint  a  picture  in  oil  for  sixty 
guineas.  It  has  always  been  a  moot 
point  whether  Stothard  was  privy  to 
Cromek's  treachery  or  not ;  Blake  be* 
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lieved  be  was,  and  was  naturally  highly 
incensed  when  he  found  oat  how  he 
had  been  treated,  and  in  his  heart  never 
forgave  Stothard  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  it. 

This  was  in  1806  ;  in  1807  Stothard  *8 
"  cabinet  picture"  was  publicly  exhibit- 
ed, and  attracted  many  admirers.  It 
was  then  found  to  have  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Blake's,  which  was  in  it- 
self suspicious. 

In  1808  Blake  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  sub- 
jects being  *^  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre 
Siarded  by  Angels,''  and  "Jacob's 
ream."  Both  display  the  artist's 
wonderful  imaginative  feeling  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  composition. 

In  the  following  year  he  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  own,  in  order  to  show 
his  fresco  of    the  ^'  Canterbury  Pil- 

f;rims,"  along  with  other  drawings  and 
rescoes.  It  was  held  on  the  first  floor 
of  his  brother's  house  in  Broad  Street. 
Charles  Lamb  visited  the  exhibition  and 
greatly  admired  the  '*  Pilgrimage," 
thinking  it  superior  to  Stothard's.  ' '  A 
work  01  wonderful  power  and  spirit, 
hard  and  dry,  yet  with  grace,"  he  says 
of  it.  He  was  also  highly  pleased  with 
the  ''  Descriptive  Catalogue,"  and  pro- 
nounced the  analysis  of  the  characters 
in  the  prologue  to  be  the  finest  criti- 
cism of  Chaucer's  poem  he  had  ever 
read.  Subsequently  the  **  Pilgrimage" 
was  engraved,  but  it  did  not  prove  a 
success. 

When  the  last-named  work  was  fin- 
ished Blake  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
vear,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
Iiad  done,  he  was  still  an  unsuccessful 
man.  He  had  his  admirers  and  friends, 
.some  of  them  very  true  and  very  ear- 
nest ;  but  he  had  utterly  failed  to  touch 
the  public  ear  or  awaken  public  atten- 
tion. 

Gradually  his  old  friends  and  patrons 
were  dying  off,  and  when,  in  1818,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  last  and 
ttaunchest  friend,  John  Linnell,  his 
fortunes  were  almost  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  He  was,  moreover,  in  failing 
health.  He  had  by  this  time  Rone  to 
live  in  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  his  last 
abode.  Linnell,  who  was  then  living 
by  portrait-painting,  and  by  occasion- 
ally engraving  his  own  portraits,  gave 
irjis  a  few  engraving  commissions.    But 


his  chief  service  to  Blake  appears  to 
have  been  in  introducing  him  to  a  new 
set  of  friends,  John  Varley,  Samuel 
Palmer,  George  Bichmond,  and  Fred- 
erick Tatham  being  amou^  the  num- 
ber. The  three  latter,  with  several 
others,  all  young  men,  became  his  ar- 
dent admirers,  and  in  a  way  his  disci- 
ples, and  so  carried  on  his  tradition  to 
the  next  generation.  Of  the  conclud- 
ing years  of  his  career  it  must  suffice  to 
name  the  two  works  which  principally 
occupied  him — the  **  Inventions  to  the 
Book  of  Job"  and  the  ^'  Illustrations 
to  Dante."  The  former,  drawings  in 
water- color,  twenty-two  in  number, 
were  purchased  by  his  old  patron,  Mr. 
Butts,  and  were  subsequently  borrowed 
from  that  gentleman  in  order  that  the 
artist  might  make  a  replica  set  for  Mr. 
Linnell,  who  also  commissioned  him  to 
engrave  them.  These  drawings  consti- 
tute the  longest  and  most  important 
series  executed  since  the  *^  Grave"  (in 
1805).  They  exhibit  the  artist's  powers 
of  design  at  their  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasize  the  untroubled  sanity 
of  mind  exhibited  in  all  the  products 
of  his  pencil,  whereas  in  all  nis  later 
writings  there  is  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  **  sweet  bells  jangled"  and 
out  of  tune. 

Before  the  engraving  of  the  '*  Inven- 
tions" was  finished,  Mr.  Linnell  had 
suggested  to  Blake  the  making  of  a 
series  of  designs  to  illustrate  Dante's 
*'  Divina  Commedia."  The  idea  was 
thrown  out  with  a  view  to  giving  him 
employment,  the  payments  offered 
being  generous  for  a  man  in  Linnell's 
position.  Blake  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion with  alacrity,  commenced  the 
study  of  Italian  with  a  view  to  reading 
Dante  in  the  original,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  aid  of  the  little  Latin  he 
had  acquired,  mastered  it  sufficiently 
for  his  purpose.  He  began  the  draw- 
ings while  confined  to  bed  with  a 
sprained  foot,  and  continued  to  woik 
at  them,  as  the  spirit  moved,  till  the 
end. 

There  are  one  hundred  designs  in  all, 
many  of  them  unfinished,  some  of  them 
hardly  begun  ;  but  even  in  their  in- 
complete state  they  present  a  wonder- 
ful series,  powerful  in  their  grasp  of 
subject,  showing  great  mastery  of  hand 
and  undimmed  potency  of  eye.    They 
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mav  not  always  be  in  strict  agreement 
witn  Dante's  text,  and  they  do  not  in- 
yariably  satisfy  as  being  a  realization  of 
his  dream  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are  conceived  with  great  breadth 
ana  profundity  of  imagination. 

They  are  wonderful,  too,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  man  nearing  the  comple- 
tion of  his  three-score  years  and  ten— a 
man,  moreorer,  who  all  his  life  had 
been  looked  upon  by  many  as  in  some 
sense  insane.  Bat  here  there  is  no  trace 
of  mental  discord.  Every  design  is  evi- 
dence of  a  poet  mind  comprehending 


the  poet  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  realiz- 
ing nis  imaginings  in  Incid  line  and 
color.  When  we  see  and  consider  this, 
the  enigma  of  the  blurred  sense  of  his 
**  prophetic"  writings  becomes  the  more 
obscure.  When  we  consider  the  two 
things  together — the  products  of  his  art 
and  of  his  pen — we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  tnat,  with  a  little  more  of 
that  '*  sanity  of  true  genius,"  he  might 
perhaps,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  achieve- 
ment, have  followed  close  in  the  wake 
of  I'ante  himself. — Teniple  Bar. 
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Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
reveals  what  had  been  a  dream  of  bis 
childish  days^  when  he  was  at  Christ's 
Hospital — to  set  off  and  trace  the  New 
River  to  its  source.  Long  after,  he  was 
living  in  a  little  house  at  Islington,  on 
its  very  banks.  Few  Londoners  can 
imagine  what  a  picturesque  little  stream 
it  is  ;  how  it  meanders  and  meanders 
along  all  the  way  to  Hertfordshire  in 
the  most  graceful  bends  and  curves, 
taking  its  way  through  demesnes  and 
towns  which  it  beautifies  as  it  goes 
along.  Elia  aforesaid  scarcely  reckoned 
that  the  source  in  question  was  nigh  on 
forty  miles  away.  He  recalls  the  '*  de- 
lightful excursions"  in  his  summer  holi- 
days to  the  New  River  near  Newington, 
where,  like  others,  he  '*  would  live  the 
lon^  day  in  the  waier'^  (water  that  was 
to  be  drunk  by  the  good  citizens — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !),  '*  never  car- 
ing for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had 
once  stripped."  In  other  places  he 
talks  with  a  longing  fancy  of  those  de- 
lightful expeditions. 

I  had  long,  therefore,  regarded  the 
little  stream  as  something  inviting. 
Why  should  not  I,  like  the  ^oung  Elia, 
set  off  and  follow  its  twisted  course 
through  the  various  smiling  counties 
until  I  could  reach  the  source?  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  and  even  dramatic 
pilgrimage.  Why  not  ?  Speke  and 
Urant  had  traced  the  gigantic  Nyanza 
under  almost  superhuman  difSculties, 
and  they  found  it  a  very  exciting  busi- 


ness. The  world  knows  how  much  it 
owes  to  them.  *^  A  Journey  to  the 
Source  of  the  New  River"  had  in  it  the 
sound  of  something  adventurous.  There 
was  nothing  perilous,  though  there 
mi^ht  be  inconvenience.  Above  all, 
nobody  had  done  it  before  I  Africa  has 
been  explored  ;  the  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice  have  been  mapped  out ;  but 
the  New  River  and  its  course  is  still  un- 
familiar to  the  traveller's  foot.  Wan- 
derers have  reported  seeing  glimpses  of 
it  here  and  there  ;  they  have  been  now 
and  then  assured  by  the  natives  that 
yon  little  embanked  stream,  hurrving 
across  the  field,  was  called  '*  The  rfew 
River,"  but  no  more.  What  uncurious 
times  we  live  in  I  Why  should  I  not 
become  the  first  regular  explorer,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  make  my  way 
to  tne  original  well,  or  source,  wnich- 
ever  it  was  ?  I  should  become  at  least 
celebrated,  as  one  of  the  regular  profes- 
sional discoverers.  People  may  smile, 
but  they  smiled  of  old  on  other  discov- 
erers, *'  navigators,"  and  the  rest. 
Who  smiles  now  ?  There  is  something 
discreditable  in  a  great  metropolis  thus 
quaffing  these  sparkling  waters  without 
a  thought  beyond  this — that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  *'  Head*'  at  Islington, 
and  had  travelled  from  a  mysterious 
source  far  away  in  Hertfordshire.  *'  Be- 
fore I  die,"  I  said  to  myself,  ^'  this 
must  and  shall  be  set  right." 

High  up  at   Islington,   where    the 
'^  Northern  heights"  begin,  and  the 
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air  is  fresh  and  inspiring,  there  is  a 
sense  of  stir  and  animation,  with  a 
bright  mixtare  of  colors  that  suggests 
a  foreign  city.  On  the  hill,  close  by 
the  old  theatre,  which  still  lingers — per- 
haps stageers— on,  we  come  upon  a 
lar^e  old-fashioned  mansion,  standing 
by  itself.  Touching  it  is  a  large  walled 
enclosure  which  spreads  over  many 
acres.  This  is  the  o€Bce  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  enclosure  is  the  *'  Head" 
of  the  New  Biver  itself,  which  here  re- 
poses and  gathers  its  strength  after  its 
meandering  ionrney  of  some  forty  miles 
or  so  from  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire. 
Islington  is  one  of  the  few  (]^uarters  of 
London  which  have  seen  little  or  no 
change  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  The  auaint  and  somewhat  din^y 
old  terraces  look  exactly  as  they  did  m 
the  days  when  Mr.  Ledbury  resided 
there  ;  but  the  streets  about  the  New 
Biver  Head  have  a  special  old-world 
look  of  their  own,  with  a  forlorn  air  of 
abandonment  and  solitude  in  addition. 
Over  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  rise  fine 
old  trees,  somewhat  shrivelled  and  at- 
tenuated, certainly  not  flourishing,  doz- 
ing on  as  they  have  dozed  for  a  century. 
Through  the  half-opened  gate  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  pond  within. 
One  might  linger  long  about  this  curi- 
ous old  place,  thinking  of  Sir  Hugh, 
the  '^  undertaker"  of  the  great  scheme 
— to  whom  the  neighborhood  pays  just 
homage  ;  for  his  statue  stands  close  by, 
not  far  from  the  Grand  Theatre,  and 
the  streets  adjoining  bear  names  that 
constantly  recall  the  projector. 

The  old  house  is  pleasingly  irregular 
and  bowed  in  one  portion,  but  has  a 
dingy  and  somewhat  solemn  air.  It 
was  built  as  far  back  as  the  year  1613, 
but  was  altered  and  new-fronted  in 
1782,  by  Bobert  Mylne.  Here  the  ex- 
plorer paused — ^just  as  one  might  do  at 
the  last  post  of  civilization — to  receive 
hints  from  the  resident  *'  Factor,"  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  unknown  dis- 
tricts where  you  will  have  to  rely  alto- 
gether on  yourself.  Should  you  take 
a  stock  of  '*  tinned"  meats,  preserved 
provisions,  etc.,  or  would  the  natives 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  fur- 
nish supplies?  What  sort  were  the 
**  Head  Men**  f  It  were  surely  pru- 
dent to  learn  something  of  these  things. 

The  Board  Boom  is  a  fine  old  cham- 


ber of  a  stately  kind.  The  ceiling  was 
painted,  and  there  were  carvings  by  the 
inexhaustible  and  Briarean  Grinling 
Gibbons — **  Grumbling  Gibbons,"  as 
the  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  great 
mansions  once  styled  him.  The  arms 
of  old  Sir  Hugh,  the  proprietor,  are  set 
up  iu  a  worthy  and  conspicuous  place. 
Close  by  stands  the  forlorn  and 
dilapidated  old  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
— I  suppose  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  dilapidation,  it  has 
picturcsq^ueness  from  its  straggling 
irregulanty.  From  its  size  and  the 
amount  of  ground  it  covers  it  is  really 
an  imposing  structure  enough.  Its  an- 
tique arcade  and  generally  rambling 
character  give  it  a  sort  of  architectural 
attraction.  It  was  erected  in  1746,  so 
the  older  portions  must  be  over  140 

J  ears  old.  About  a  dozen  years  ago 
Irs.  Bateman,  being  obliged  to  quit 
the  Lyceum,  entered  on  an  incompre- 
hensible scheme  of  management  here, 
laying  out  a  large  sum  on  additions  dnd 
alterations,  without,  however,  much 
altering  the  look  of  the  old  building. 
It  has  its  traditions,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which  is  the  first  appearance  of 
Edmund  Kean  here,  as  a  child  phe- 
nomenon, under  the  name  of  Master 
Oarey. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  New 
Biver  that  Sadler's  Wells  has  most  of 
its  attractions.  There  is  an  old  engrav- 
ing exhibiting  the  theatre  under  pas- 
toral conditions,  standing  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  stream,  with  tall  trees 
about  it,  and  an  angler  tranquilly  busy. 
Nothing  more  old-fashioned  or  inviting 
could  be  conceived.  This  rural  state 
of  things  continued  up  to  a  period 
within  living  memory.  I  recall  the 
aauatic  drama  which  used  to  be  given 
wnen  the  convenient  New  Biver  was 
turned  in  to  flood  the  stage,  and  mimic 
combats  between  war-ships,  and  shows 
and  water-games,  were  exhibited.  Now 
the  river  is  covered  in,  but  you  can 
trace  its  presence  perfectly. 

From  Sadler's  Wells  we  begin  at  once 
to  follow  our  New  Biver  on  its  course. 
We  see  it  pass  under  Goswell  and  City 
Boads ;  we  enter  Colebrooke  Bow, 
where  we  find  a  lon^  strip  of  enclosed 
gardens,  and  after  that  an  unmeaning 
enclosure  running  along  the  street 
within  railings,  the  river  being  below. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  forlorn,  old- 
fashioned  character  of  these  houses ; 
they  are  like  the  shabby-genteel  terraces 
we  find  in  an  old  country  town,  not  old 
enough  to  be  quaint  or  yenerable. 
Nothing,  howeyer,  so  calls  up  the  feel- 
ing of  desolation  as  the  tnou^ht  of 
Charles  Lamb,  who  lived  here  with  his 
afSicted  sister.  There  is  an  ancient  ter- 
race close  to  Duncan  Terrace,  known 
as  the  "  new  terrace" — and  it  was  new 
enough  in  Elia's  day — with  a  preten- 
tious pediment  in  the  centre,  on  which 
the  date  1791  is  inscribed.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  ubiquitous  Brothers  Adam, 
and  has  something  of  their  touch  in 
the  ironwork  of  the  balconies.  Every- 
one knows  Elia's  humorous  account  of 
Oeorge  Dyer's  walking  straight  into 
the  river  on  leaving  Lamb's  house  ;  so 
I  will  not  quote  it.  I  can  fancy  noth- 
ing more  quaint  than  the  view  of  the 
little  stream  below  the  windows,  the 
terrace  running  along,  and  the  sort  of 
puzzling  sense  of  rurality  it  must  have 
imparted. 

Passing  under  E  sex  Road,  our  New 
Biver  altogether  disappears.  We  note 
the  number  of  **  pollarded"  trees,  not 
only  here,  but  here  and  there  all  along 
the  river,  and  the  explanation  ^iven  is 
that  it  is  somehow  connected  with  the 
early  use  of  wooden  pipes,  which  were 
used  to  distribute  the  stream  to  private 
houses.  We  do  not  find  the  river  again 
until  we  come  to  Canonbury— a  very 
interesting  quarter  of  London,  well 
worth  a  visit  from  the  explorer.  There 
are  here  pleasant  old-fashioned  squares, 
irregular,  with  plenty  of  trees.  But 
over  all  seems  some  blight.  Canonbury 
Square  is  a  quaint  enough  enclosure, 
the  houses  raised  upon  a  terrace  above 
the  road,  a  pigeon-house  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  ;  the  houses  are  of  the 
pattern  we  see  in  the  Clapham  Road, 
some  detached,  with  gardens  and 
grounds.  Hard  by,  old  Canonbury 
Tower  is  a  fine  pilastered  mansion  by 
Robert  Adam,  with  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  attached. 

But  the  old  Tower,  what  a  monument 
that  is  I  So  original,  so  gaunt  and  for- 
lorn I  There  is  a  stark,  grim  air  about 
it,  as  it  rises  square  and  solid,  the  dark, 
copper- colored  bricks  '*  caked"  together 
in  a  solid  mass,  recalling  one  of  the 
rock-like  brick  towers  seen  in  Belgium. 


It  has  a  mournful  look  in  its  desola- 
tion. Not  less  interesting  is  the  old, 
irregular  house,  all  gables  and  red 
tiles,  which  is  encrusted  on  to  it,  once 
whitened  with  some  ancient  plaster,  its 
windows  flush  with  the  wall.  It  seems 
to  struggle,  as  it  were,  about  its  con- 
fines. Over  the  front  of  the  Tower  a 
fine  old  ivy-tree  spreads  completely, 
hiding  the  bricks.  An  old-fashioned 
garden  is  behind. 

It  is  a  curious  feeling  ascending  the 
tortuous  stairway,  and  entering  the 
finely  panelled  chambers.  We  think  of 
Goldsmith  when  he  hid  himself  here, 
and  Washington  Irving,  who  visited 
and  described  the  rooms  minutely 
enough.  Wo  ascend  until  we  come  out 
on  the  platform  in  the  roof,  where  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  city  lying  at  our 
feet.  Canonbury  Tower  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
in  London.  It  might  be  commended 
to  the  care  of  the  noble  owners  of  the 
surrounding  district,  for  it  needs  thor- 
ough restoration,  though  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Constitutional  Club 
of  the  district. 

Still  going  in  pursuit  of  our  New 
River,  we  pick  it  up  in  Alwyne  Place, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil.  It  still  continues  covered  up. 
Now  see  it  rippling  along  at  the  backs 
of  the  houses,  whose  gardens  come 
down  to  the  edge.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  variety  of  these  little  enclosures, 
set  off  with  summer  houses,  and  bow- 
ers, and  trees,  each  owner  striving  ap- 
parently, in  his  smug  pride,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  little  share  of  the  water. 
It  suggests  Holland,  and  the  summer 
houses  built  on  the  edge  of  the  canals, 
which  are  so  slimy  and  stagnant  A 
little  farther  on  we  lose  sight  of  the 
river,  where  it  dips  below  the  road. 
We  are  at  '*  Oreen  Lanes,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  presently  arrive  at  Clissold 
Park,  at  Newington.  Clissold  Park  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  metro- 

I>olitan  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  late- 
y  a  private  suburban  demesne,  and  the 
mansion  house  is  still  happily  pre- 
served, a  rather  stately  structure  with 
a  fine  white  colonnaiSe  running  in 
front.  The  owner  must  haye  felt  him- 
self quite  in  the  country,  for  the  green 
meadows  spread  away  on  all  sides  with 
fine  trees  and  flowering  hedges.    The 
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and  places  of  amusement.  At  Enfield 
I  found  two  companies  in  possession  ; 
•*  Paul  Pry*'  was  being  given  at  the 
AthensBum,  something  else  at  the  As- 
sembly Rooms.  Nor  can  they  get  on, 
apparently,  without  the  usual  enormous 
colored  pictures,  representinjz  striking 
scenes  in  the  play.  At  the  Town  Hall 
at  Edmonton,  ''  Saved,  or  a  Wife's 
Peril,"  was  being  given;  and  on  the 
walls  was  a  gentlemanly  man  in  even- 
ing dress,  seated  in  his  study,  a  *'  little 
prattler,"  of  course  his  own,  pleading 
with  him  in  her  innocent  way,  while 
"  mamma"  looks  on  timorously  behind. 
I  could,  of  course,  reconstruct  the  piece 
from  this  material.  It  was  no  doubt 
the  poor  lady's  last  card,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  it  proved  a  trump.  I  fancy 
he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  something 
that  would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis — 
to  "  a  head,"  to  borrow  something  from 
our  New  River ;  there  was  probably 
the  other  lady  ;  or  possibly  the  pistol 
on  his  table.  But  the  little  prattler— 
^'  Bless  her  sweet  face  I" — made  all 
right,  and  brought  pa  and  ma  together 
again. 

Ghase  Side  seems  like  a  bit  of  Dutch 
landscape  from  the  abundance  of  red 
tiles  and  red  brick  mixed  with  thick 
greenery  ;  and  there  is  exactly  the  same 
touch  of  melancholy,  an  air  of  nuiet 
tranquillity  never  li  kely  to  be  distnroed. 
A  good-natured  policeman  gives  us 
topographical  counsels  ;  with  charac- 
teristic professional  enthusiasm,  basing 
all  his  directions  on  ^*  the  Police 
OflBce,"  which  I  am  to  reach  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  which  everything  is 
guided.  Taking  the  road  to  the  left, 
and  passing  over  a  bridge  well  shaded 
with  thick  trees,  I  see  the  New  River 
hurrying  ofE  along  its  sylvan  channel, 
well  lined  with  trees,  and  making  a  de- 
lightful promenade. 

I  presently  espy  the  interesting  old 
Enfield  Palace  m  its  grounds,  a  low 
old  fashioned  building  that  proclaims 
its  title  and  nature  very  distinctly.  It 
is  closely  built  round  with  modern 
buildings,  shops,  and  the  like  ;  but  it 
has  its  old  garden  still,  out  of  which 
rises  that  most  effective  and  mysterious 
old  cedar  tree  planted,  according  to  the 
tradition,  by  Charles  I.     It  is  hard  to 

Sive  an  idea  of  the  melancholy  mn- 
eur,  or  rather  grand  melancho^,  of 


this  wonderful  tree,  which  seems  the 
keynote  of  the  place — it  is  so  solid,  so 
unmoved,  funereal  almost :  a  most 
striking  thing  altogether. 

The  entrance  to  Enfield  by  the  Pen- 
der's End  side  is  truly  picturesque  ;  it 
is  like  the  entrance  to  a  foreign  town. 
Here  you  meet  the  New  River  making 
its  cheerful  way  straight  into  the  town. 
It  goes  beside  the  road  from  the  open 
fields,  now  beginning  to  be  fringed 
with  a  few  trees.  It  is  exactly  like  the 
entrance  to  some  Flemish  citv,  where 
the  cheerful  canal  shows  you  tne  way. 

About  a  mile  or  so  away  lies  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  we  pass  the  Oovernment 
powder-mills.  There,  also,  we  notice 
a  rather  muddy  and  disagreeable-look- 
ing stream,  which  meanders  through 
the  town.  This  surely  could  not  be 
our  romantic  and  erratic  New  River? 
It  turned  out  to  be  its  parasite,  the 
Lea,  which  is  curiously  associated  with 
it.  Waltham  Abbey  has  little  to  at- 
tract, save  the  remains  of  its  old  abbey, 
whose  tower  is  seen  afar  off  closing  the 
end  of  the  street.  The  abbey  has  been 
cleverly  restored,  and  has  by  modern 
additions  been  fashioned  into  a  church. 
The  old  Norman  fragments  worked 
into  the  modem  work  are  very  inter- 
esting. It  is  clear  that  such  antique 
things  can  only  be  preserved  by  some 
sacrifice — there  must  be  concession  to 
the  spirit  of*  utilitarianism.  It  is  beC- 
ter  tnat  St.  Albans  Abbey  should  be 
standing  as  it  is,  deformea,  reformed, 
than  that  it  should  be  lying  in  ruins — 
and  correct  shape. 

Oheshunt,  a  pastoral  name,  spreads 
away  north  of  Waltham.  Here  we  find 
our  New  River  in  great  force,  for  here 
is  one  of  the  huge  reservoirs,  said  to 
hold  75,000,000  gallons.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  number  of  '*  curios"  will 
turn  up  to  repay  the  search  of  the  in- 

Juirer  m  all  tnese  out-of  the- way  rural 
istricts.  Thus  we  find  here,  not  far 
from  Ooffe's  Lane,  standing  by  itself 
in  an  open  field,  a  sort  of  ruined  manor- 
house  of  much  interest,  known  as  Ghes- 
hnnt  House.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  old  mansion  or  palace  erected 
by  the  great  cardinal.  It  has  suffered 
cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  1801  the  R«v.  Charles 
Mayo  adopted  this  fashion  of  restora- 
tion— he   pulled    down    half   of    the 
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building,  and  used  the  materials  to  re- 
store the  rest.  This  seemed  like  cat- 
ting their  throats  ''  to  save  themselves 
from  slaa^hter."  I  have  a  snspicion 
that  this  Majo  may  have  been  the  cler- 
gyman described  in  Bos  well's  ''  John- 
son/* who  rather  snccessfully  encoun- 
tered the  great  man  in  argument.  The 
interior,  however,  still  supplies  a  sort 
of  surprise,  and  we  are  astonished  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  fine  hall,  with  an 
open  timbered  roof  and  marble  floor. 
A  laborer's  family  live  here,  and  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  show-place  by  furnishing  it  with  ap- 
propriate busts — and  doubtful  por- 
traits. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  great 
demesne  of  Theobalds  Park —  or  "  Tib- 
balJs,''  as  it  is  of  course  called  in  the 
district — a  fine  well-wooded  tract  cov- 
ering a  great  deal  of  territorv  and  be- 
longing to  Sir  Henry  Meux.  The  pub- 
lic is  allowed  to  follow  the  road  or  sort 
of  green  lane  which  passes  beside  it, 
and  one  is  struck  by  the  carefal  style 
in  which  everything  is  fenced  and 
looked  after. 

There  are  great  stables  and  groups  of 
offices — and  everything  denoting  that 
here  is  a  great  seigneur.  A  simple 
trudging  stranger  is  much  impressed 
by  the  various  warning  boards  ;  indeed, 
at  the  Cheshunt  entrance  I  counted  no 
fQwer  than  five  together,  threatening 
various  pains  and  penalties.  The  walk, 
however,  is  delightful  enough,  and  all 
the  way  is  lined  by  fine  old  trees,  meet- 
ing overhead.  In  this  sylvan  fashion 
we  wander  on  until  we  come  to  where 
three  roads  meet,  a  fine  leafy  sort  of 
rond  point ;  and  here  we  come  upon  an 
old  friend  indeed,  long  lost  and  unseen 
— Temple  Bar.  Good  old  Temple  Bar  I 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  looked 
really  fine  and  monumental  in  its  new 
situation,  about  double  its  old  height, 
massive  and  fortress-like,  and  in  a  rich 
setting  of  greenery.  It  was  a  striking 
thing,  coming  on  it  thus  set  off  in  that 
rich  green  corner.  It  has  been  restored 
with  entrancing  graces  and  effect,  the 
new  portions  artfully  combined  with 
the  old.  It  seemed  a  noble  gateway, 
and  finely  panelled  oak  doors  tilled  up 
the  arch. 

No  longer  the  old,  shattered,  crazy, 
well-grimed  structure  of  Fleet  Street, 


it  is  now  dean  and  carefully  trimmed, 
with  spirited  statues  filling  the  niches  ; 
it  is  really  a  fine  work,  well  worthy  a 
journey  from  Town  to  see.  No  doubt, 
in  time  to  come,  many  an  architect  will 
be  eager  to  see  a  work  of  Wren's  set  off 
under  such  fair  and  pleasing  conditions, 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  or  more  judi- 
cious bit  of  restoration. 

The  proprietor,  perhaps,  fancied  that 
in  time  the  tradition  would  fade  away, 
and  that  it  might  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
ancestral  structure  associated  with 
**Tibbalds."  But  I  noted  that  the 
**  rustics"  and  **  yokels"  will  not  know 
it  in  any  shape  save  as  '*  Temple  Bar." 
"  Ye  mun  go  doon  yander  by  Temple 
Bar."  This  is  somewhat  mortifying, 
and  it  is  a  little  hard  that,  after  all  the 
expense  and  trouble,  it  should  not  be 
accepted  as  the  gate-house  of  the  grand 
mansion.  But  no  ;  Temple  Bar  it  will 
remain. 

After  quitting,  reluctantly.  Temple 
Bar  and  its  leafy  surroundings,  I  no- 
ticed a  little  swell  in  the  road,  and 
here,  sure  enough,  had  the  merry  New 
River  caught  us  up,  and  was  travelling 
lazily  through  Theobalds  Park.  The 
sight  of  it  brought  life  and  animation  ; 
there  it  was,  pursuing  its  track  through 
the  open  meads,  it  must  be  said,  with 
tremendous  circuits  and  zigzags. 

On  this  charming  road  I  passed 
many  a  pleasing  wayside  inn.  Such 
was  **  The  Goat,"  not  far  from  Baker 
Street,  with  a  roomy,  inviting  porch, 
the  walls  all  overgrown  witn  roses. 
Some  way  farther  on  is  another  pleas- 
ing inn,  **  The  Pied  Bull,"  and  close 
beside  it  ''  The  Spotted  Cow."  I  was 
equally  struck  with  the  number  of  sub- 
stantial manor-looking  houses,  of  rubi- 
CHud  brick  and  gates  of  twisted  iron, 
and  old  forlorn  gardens  about  them. 
Indeed,  I  saw  more  of  these  complex 
iron  gates  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  seemed  to  abound  in  these  parts. 
But  alas  !  nearly  every  hou€e  was  an- 
nounced as  for  sale  or  for  letting.  One 
of  the  most  effective  of  these  was 
*'Gough  Park."  Emerging  at  last 
from  those  umbrageous  roads  of  Theo- 
balds, I  come  upon  the  open  highway 
that  leads  straight  on  to  Waltham 
Cross.  Here  one  is  surprised  by  the 
quaint  vision  of  the  sign  of  the  inn  that 
spans  the  road  from  side  to  side.    This 
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is  labelled  ''  Ye  Old  Four  Swans,''  and 
in  the  centre  are  four  spiritedly  carved 
swans  stretching  out  their  necks  at 
different  angles,  and  in  a  Tery  natural 
way.  The  only  instance  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen  was  ''  The  Black  Man"  at 
Ashbourne,  which  crosses  the  road  in 
the  same  fashion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  I  come  full 
on  the  famous  Eleanor  Gross,  of  which 
the  familiar  one  at  Oharing  Cross  is 
really  a  fairly  faithful  copy,  sare  that 
the  latter  seems  higher.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  admirable  preservation, 
that  is,  if  anything  that  has  been  en- 
tirely renewed  can  be  said  to  be  *'  |)re- 
served."  It  was  an  interesting  thing 
to  see.  I  confess  that  here  I  have  com- 
pletely  lost  my  New  River,  which  runs 
straight  away  up  the  counti^. 

But  we  have  now  travelled  over  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  its  course.  The  New  River  and  its 
tributary — its  Companion,  rather — the 
Lea,  now  wind  along  harmoniously 
until  they  part  company  near  Amwelf. 
A  walk  of  three  miles  leads  on  to  Brox- 
bourne,  where  there  is  a  fine  old  flint 


church.  We  have  a  look  at  the  brill- 
iant flower-gardens  by  the  Lea,  and  the 
fishing  inn,  "  The  Crown,"  where 
tickets  are  issued  to  fish.  A  mile  or 
so  farther  on  we  come  to  Hoddesdon, 
and  note  at  the  entrance  a  good  old 
manor-house,  with  a  notable  well-carved 
doorway.  This  is  Rawdon  House. 
Here,  too,  is  Matt  Prior's  inn,  *'  The 
Bull."  Old  Isaac  describes  another 
good  inn  here,  **  The  Thatched  House," 
but  it  is  gone — has  long  since  disap- 

Siared.  A  mile  farther  is  the  Rye 
ouse,  so  dear  to  cockney  holiday- 
makers,  and,  of  course,  the  locus  in 
quo  of  the  famous  Plot.  It  is  an  effec- 
tive, scenic  sort  of  thing — with  a  Cim- 
merian gloom  and  a  sort  of  dungeon 
tone  encouraged  by  the  proprietors. 
Though  this  is  only  the  gate-house,  it 
serves  admirably  for  show  purposes. 

We  presently  reach  Am  well — a  charm- 
ing village,  and  which  has  been  sung 
by  its  own  special  poet,  Scott.  Here 
the  New  River  makes  its  first  start 
from  a  spring,  and  here  we  shall  leave 
it,  having  tracked  it  to  its  source. — 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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There  are  political  movements 
which  politicians  do  not  initiate,  revo- 
lutions accomplished  without  states- 
men or  captains.  In  these  changes  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  deliberate  and  dis- 
criminating infiuence  of  a  master  mind, 
whether  acting  alone  or  in  association 
with  others.  Neither  war,  nor  diplo- 
macy, nor  capital  can  be  justly  said  to 
play  a  chief  part  in  the  drama,  although 
one  or  all  of  these  ma^  be  subsequently 
called  in  to  assist  in  its  development. 
Yet  both  the  importance  of  their  re- 
sults, and  the  swiftness  of  their  prog- 
ress mark  them  off  as  something  apart 
from  the  normal  and,  by  comparison, 
staid  advances  achieved  by  a  civilized 
community  during  a  perioa  of  rest. 

Among  such  movements  not  the  least 
siraificant  and  interesting  are  those 
effected  by  the  agency  of  gold  discov- 
ery. The  middle  of  the  century  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  the  united 


States  of  America,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Australias  :  to-day  we  almost  hold  our 
breath  as  we  watch  the  startling  results 
produced  by  this  same  potent  influence 
in  South  Africa. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  past  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  us  to  view  the  events 
of  the  present  in  their  true  perspective. 

In  the  j^ear  1806  England  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  settlement 
planted  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
European  population  at  this  date  con- 
sisted of  some  25,000  persons,  being 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlers  reinforced  by  the  Huguenot 
immigrants  driven  to  the  Cape  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  French  element  was  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Dutch  stock,  and  the 
Africander  or  Franco-Dutch  popula- 
tion thus  created  had  spread  themselves 
almost  at  will  over  the  south-western 
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comer  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  for 
they  encoantered  no  more  formidable 
resistance  than  was  presented  by  the 
yellow-skinned  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men. The  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
Datch  colony  were  almost  exclusively 
a  pastoral  people  ;  moreover,  they  had 
been  practically  cat  off  from  European 
civilization  for  a  century,  and  both  the 
illiberal  *  administration  of  the  Gom- 

Sany  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
aily  life  had  caused  them  to  become 
turbulent  and  degraded. 

In  1820  five  thousand  British  immi- 
grants were  located  in  the  Albany  dis- 
trict near  the  present  town  of  Port 
Elizabeth  ;  and  this  Albany  settlement, 
as  it  was  called,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
predominantly  English  population  of 
the  eastern  province  of  the  Gape  Gol- 
ony.  The  Albany  settlers,  like  the 
early  settlers  in  New  South  Wales,  were 
mainly  occupied  in  the  production  of 
wool  for  the  English  market,  but  this 
industry  was  supplemented  by  the 
profits  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Kafirs. 

Meanwhile  the  expansion  of  the  col- 
ony eastward  brought  the  Europeans 
into  serious  collision  with  the  restless 
masses  of  dark-skinned  Bantu,  who, 
for  two  centuries,  had  been  crushing 
southward  between  the  Drakensberg 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  contact 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  Bantu  was 
the  means  of  dissociating  the  Dutch 
from  the  English  in  a  task  which  they 
should  have  unitedly  accomplished — 
the  colonization  of  South  Africa.  In 
the  endless  border  conflicts  which  en- 
sued, differences  of  native  policj,  which 
had  already  existed,  were  heightened 
and  intensified.  The  methods  of  the 
Africander  were  the  methods  of  the 
brutal  eighteenth  century  ;  the  meth- 
ods of  the  English  were  governed  by 
the  philanthropic  opinions  which  ac- 
companied a  period  of  enlightenment 
when  missions  to  the  heathen  were  es- 
tablished throughout  the  world,  and 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  this  time  of  acute  disagree- 
ment a  large  section  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, some    thousands  in   numbers, 

*  "  In  all  things  poliiioal  it  was  purely  des- 
potic ;  in  all  things  commercial  it  was  purely 
monopolist. " — Watbbmztkb. 


withdrew  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cape 
Golony.  These  migratory  Boers,  half 
puritans,  half  freebooters,  exhibited  a 
genuine  heroism  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  Zulus  and  the  Matabele  Zulus  ;  and 
having  extorted  a  reco^ition  of  their 
independence  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ultimately  organized  themselves 
in  communities  within  the  territories 
now  known  as  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State.  By  the  creation  of  these 
Boer  republics,  respectively  in  1852  and 
1854,  tne  solidarity  of  the  Europeans 
in  South  Africa  was  lost.  The  partial 
separation  of  the  two  nationalities  was 
doubly  disastrous.  In  the  first  place, 
the  original  isolation  and  decivilization 
of  a  large  section  of  the  Africander 
population  was  perpetuated  ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  Europeans  were  weak- 
ened by  disunion  in  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  the  warlike  and  prolific 
Bantu.  Had  the  Europeans  presented 
a  united  front,  the  wars  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  over  the  col- 
ored races  has  been  at  length  estab- 
lished would  have  been  less  cruel, 
less  evengefulr  and  less  disastrous  to 
both. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Boers  remain  to  this  day  a 
pastoral  people.  The  English  Golo- 
nists,  also,  found  their  chief  *  occupa- 
tion during  the  thirty  years  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Great  Emigration  (1835-8) 
in  pastoral  pursuits,  adding  to  their 
original  sheep  farming,  the  raising  of 
ostriches  and  Angora  goats.  During 
this  pastoral  period  the  progress  of  the 
colonists  was  of  that  deliberate  char- 
acter which  is  typified  by  the  ox- 
wagon,  the  national  vehicle  of  South 
Africa.  Population  increased  slowly, 
for  there  was  little  to  attract,  and  a 

food  deal  to  repel,  emigrants  from 
ingland.  Nevertheless  roads  were  con- 
structed, seaports  grew  up  at  Durban 
and  at  Port  Elizabeth,  tropical  produce 
began  to  be  raised  in  Natal.  The 
wealth  of  the  Gape  Golony,  represent- 
ed chiefly  by  its  flocks  and  herds,  stead- 
ily increased,  and,  finally  at  the  close 


*  I  say  "  chief,"  because  the  mining  of  one 
metal,  copper,  was  commenced  as  early  as 
1852  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  copper  ex- 
port reached  the  considerable  figure  of  £100,* 
000  in  1864. 
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of  the  period,  arrangements  were  made 
for  introdncing  responsible  Ooyemment 
into  the  Gape  Colony. 

A  decided  impulse  was  ^ven  to  the 
progress  of  South  Africa  for  the  first 
time  by  the  absolutely  fortuitous  dis- 
oovery  of  diamonds  m  1867.  Since 
that  date  diamonds  to  the  vdue  of  70 
millions  sterling  have  been  raised. 
The  establishment  of  the  diamond  in- 
dustry at  Eimberley  was  a  pregnant 
event.  An  enterprising  community 
was  planted  in  the  hitherto  uninhabit- 
ed desert  which  lay  beyond  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
non-intervention  policy  was  perforce 
abandoned.  On  the  one  hand,  Eng- 
land's interest  in  South  Africa  was 
awakened,  on  the  other^  the  Cape  Col- 
ony was  enabled  to  initiate  a  railway 
system  on  the  strength  of  the  increased 
revenues  which  accrued  from  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  population.  That  was  the 
immediate  effect ;  more  remotely  Kim- 
berley  is  the  mother  alike  of  Johannes- 
burg and  Bnluwayo. 

Although  the  gold  era  of  South  Af- 
rica commenced  less  than  ten  years  ago, 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  an  object 
naturally  kept  in  view  by  colonists  of 
the  race  which  had  found  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  Successive  dis- 
coveries of  gold  were  made  and  report- 
ed from  a  date  as  far  back  as^l854.  An 
immediate  result  of  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Boers  *  was  to 
close  the  Transvaal  to  gold  prospectors. 
The  Boer  leaders  were  afraid  to  endan- 
ser  their  newly  acquired  independence 
by  permitting  discoveries  which  mi^ht 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  mining 
population.  This  prohibition  was  not 
withdrawn  until  1867.t  Prior  to  that 
date,  therefore,  the  gold  prospectors 
were  driven  to  search  noith  of  the 
Limpopo,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Boer  country. 

Here  a  curious  contrast  is  presented. 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  was  due  to 
simple  chance,  and  the  motley  crowd 
of  diggers  stumbled  forthwith  upon  the 
mouths  of  the  four  volcanic  pipes  which 
contain    the   practically  inexhaustible 


*  By  the  Sand  Biver  ConTention,  1852. 
t  After  the  disooveries  of  the  German  ex- 
plorer, Maaoh. 


supply  of  diamondiferous  earth  at  Eim- 
berley. Both  skill  and  effort  were  dis- 
played in  the  search  for  gold,  yet  the 
Bandt  Basin  more  than  once  eluded 
the  prospector's  hammer. 

The  real  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  great  gold  field  belongs  to  two 
brothers,  Messrs.  II.  W.  and  F.  Stru- 
ben,  who  for  two  years  worked  with 
dogged  perseverance  upon  these  deso- 
late uplands,  and  who  at  last,  b^  the 
aid  of  Eimberley  capital,  established 
beyond  dispute  the  existence  of  payable 
gold  deposits  in  this  district.  With 
the  formal  proclamation  of  the  Wit- 
watersrandt  as  a  public  gold  field  in 
September,  1886,  the  gold  era  in  South 
Africa  commenced  in  earnest. 

As  the  phenomenal  value  of  the 
Bandt  gold  deposits  was  rapidly  re- 
vealed, the  thoughts  of  men  naturally 
turned  to  those  regions  northward  of 
the  Limpopo,  in  which  the  earliest  gold 
explorers  had  worked —regions  which 
were  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  a  chief 
seat  of  the  sold  supply  of  Eing  Solo- 
mon and  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  Ophir 
of  antiquity,  and  the  Monomotapa  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1888,  a 
concession  to  work  minerals  was  ob- 
tained by  certain  adventurous  English- 
men from  Lobengula,  the  Matabele 
king,  who  had  imposed  his  rule  upon 
the  peaceful  Mashonas.  The  British 
South  Africa  Company  was  founded  a 
year  later  to  give  effect  to  this  conces- 
sion, and  the  acquisition  of  the  vast  re- 
gions in  South  Central  Africa,  which 
are  now  controlled  by  the  Chartered 
Company,  therefore  forms  a  chief  epi- 
sode in  the  era  of  gold  discovery.  The 
Company  obtained  its  charter  in  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  and  Mashonaland  was  occu- 
pied by  the  famous  pioneer  expedition 
in  the  following  year,  when,  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  a  road  400  miles 
in  length  was  cut  through  jungle  and 
swamp,  and  a  series  of  forts  was  erect- 
ed and  garrisoned  by  the  Company*s 
forces.  After  the  Matabele  War,  which 
occupied  the  closing  months  of  1893, 
the  prospecting  and  mining  for  gold 
was  commenced  in  Matabeleland  as 
well  as  Mashonaland,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Buluwayo,  Lobengula^s  kraal, 
has  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  in- 
dustry. In  Mashonaland  gold-mining 
is  in  progress  in  the  districts  of  Salis- 
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bury,    Mazoe,    Umtaliy    Lo   Magnnda*  Bandt  will  be  reached  abont  the  end  of  the 

Umfaliy  aud  Victoria.*  present  century,  when  it  will  probably  exceed 

In  addition  to  these  two  centres  of  ^i2,600.ooo  per  annum/' 
gold  mining — the  one  already  fally  de-  The  character  of  the  gold  deposits  in 
veloped,  and  the  other  in  process  of  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  is 
initiation — there  are  other  districts  stated  in  general  terms  in  the  report 
which  contribute  to  the  South  African  presented  to  the  company  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
outnut  of  gold.  In  the  Transvaal  the  Hammond,*  under  date,  *  Noyember 
Lydenburg  and  De  Kaap  fields — which  5th,  1894.  It  appears  from  this  re- 
in date  of  development  precede  the  port,  that  (1)  the  ore  deposits  are 'Hrue 
Bandt— -continue  to  afford  considerable  assure  veins;''  (2)  veins  of  this  class 
contributions,  and  the  Elerksdorp  and  are  *'  universally  noted  for  their  per- 
Potcherstroom  fields  have  commenced  manency,*'  but  *'  permanency^  does 
to  yield  a  handsome  output.  Taken  not  ^*  necessarily  imply  the  occurrence 
together  these  lesser  Transvaal  fields  of  pay  shoots  of  commercial  value  ;'^ 
must  have  yielded,  250,000  oz.,  or  (3)  on  the  other  hand,  ''it  would  be 
about  £850,000  worth  of  gold  in  1895.  f  ^^  anomaly  in  the  history  of  gold  min- 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  gold-  in^  if,  upon  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
mining  was  commenced  on  the  Bandt  mineralized  veins,  valuable  ore  shoots 
at  the  end  of  1886.  The  output  for  should  not  be  developed  as  the  result 
1887  was  34,867  oz.,  valued  at  £125,-  of  future  work."  f 
000.  Since  this  date  the  output  has  The  present  contribution  of  South 
grown  year  by  year,  and  in  1895  it  Africa  to  the  annual  gold  supply  of  the 
amounted  to  a  total  of  2,277,635  oz.,  world,  which  already  amounts  to  £8,- 
valued  at  £7,839,500.  This  Bandt  out-  725,000  in  value,  is  therefore  likely  not 
put,  together  with  that  of  the  lesser  only  to  be  maintained,  but  to  be  large- 
Transvaal  fields,  give  a  (probable)  total  ly  increased  in  the  immediate  future, 
output  for  the  Transvaal  for  last  year  of  In  order  to  realize  the  significance  of 
2,530,000  oz.,  valued  at  £8,725,000.  the  South  African  gold  supply,  we  must 

The  question  of  the  permanency  of  (1)  compare  the  South  African  output 

the  Bandt  output  is  one  which  is  diffi-  with  the  outputs  of  other  gold-produc- 

cult  to  discuss  in  the  short  space  at  my  ing  countries  ;   and  (2)  compare  the 

disposal.    I  shall  content  myself,  there-  world's  present  supply  with   that  of 

fore,  with  giving  an  extract  from  Mr.  former  years.     These  comparisons  are 

Hamilton  Smith's  article  to  the  Times  shown  in  the  following  tables  |  : — 

of  February  19th,  1895.  .  This  article,  ^,„  rwm.w«,  -..«  ifio^ 

•  4        11     I    "^               ,        J                    -xi  Cn)iJ)  Output  iob  1894. 

It  will    be  remembered,  was  written  vtiae. 

after  Mr.  Smith's  second  visit  of  in-    United  States ^£9,000  000 

spection.     lie  says  : —  Auatralasia 8,000,000 

SouthAfrica 7.000.000 

*•  In  1894  the  value  of  the  Randt  gold  bul-     Bnssia  (1892) 4.000.000 

lion  was  £7,000,000,  and  this  without  any  in.  

crease  from  the  new  deep-level  mines  ;  these  Wobld's  Output. 

latter  will  become  fairly  producti?e  in  1897,  Atewje  annual 

so  for  that  year  a  produce  of  fully  £10,000.000  p.„  - -^  .    -  j.^                             ^J*^  ^^ 

can  be  fairly  expected.     Judging  from  pres-     *,~"J  J JOO  to  1850 ^'SSS',^ 

ent  appearances,  the  maximum  product  of  the  ^^  \m  to  Im. ! .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !   'SSSSlSSS 
For  1894  (one  year  only). 36,600,000 

♦  The  only  company,  however,  which  has  .                       la-^ai. 

done  anything  in  the  way  of  regular  crushings  -it  IS  obviOUS  that  if  the  production 

is  the  Gold  Fields  of  Maahonaland  Gompany.  of  gold   has  any  influence  upon  COm- 

This  shows  an  output  in  1894  (three  months  merce,  this  influence— the  nature  of 

only)  of  385  oz.,  and  in  1895  (up  to  July)  of  ^uinU    we   need   not  stoD  to  analvzP— 

1.943  oz    Theonly  other  crushings  of  any  im-  ^nicn  we  neea  noc  siop  10  analyze 

portance  in  either  Matabeleland  or  Mashona*  must   be   exerted    by  SO  large  an  acces- 

land  is  one  of  o60  oz  obtained  by  the  Mashona-     

land  Central  Gompany.  *  Consulting  Engineer  to  Gold  Fields  of 

f  1  am  indebted  for  this  estimate— and  for  South  Africa  Company.     He  was  assisted  by 

other  recent  figures— to  Mr.  J.  Kitchin,  of  the  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatoh  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Chalmers. 

African  Review,  who  has  kindly  given  me  the  f  B.  8.  A.  Oo.'s  Report  B.  (1895)  p.  72. 

benefit  of  his  special  knowledge  of  South  Afri-  X  Based  upon  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith's  esti- 

can  mining  matters.  mate,  and  upon  Dr,  Soelbeet'a  UbUa« 
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lion  to  the  aniiDal  snpplj  arailable 
alike  for  currency  and  the  arts. 

It  remains  for  me  to  indicate,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  main  effects  pro- 
daced  by  the  development  of  gold-min- 
ing upon  South  Africa  itself. 

In  measuring'  the  advance  of  a  new 
country  we  look  naturally  in  the  first 
place  to  the  development  of  its  public 
works.  The  establishment  of  the  gold 
industry  on  the  Randt  has  proved  a 
most  effective  stitnulus  to  railwav  con- 
struction in  Soutly  Africa.  To-day 
Johannesburg — built  on  laud  which  in 
1886  was  part  of  an  absolutely  barren 
waste — is  approached '  by  three  distinct 
lines,  which  connect  it  directly  with 
the  four  chief  ports  of  South  Africa, 
Delagoa  Bay,  Durban,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  Cape  Town.  Of  these  lines,  the 
earliest,  which  traverses  the  Free  Htate 
from  end  to  end,  and  links  the  Randt 
with  the  Gape  Colony,  was  not  opened 
until  July,  1892.  The  Pretoria-Dela- 
goa  Bay  line  was  completed  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1894  ;  and  the  extension  of 
the  Randt  railway  to  Cbailestown,  the 
connecting  point  with  the  Natal  line, 
was  only  effected  a  few  months  ago. 
These,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
lines,  represent  a  total  of  one  thousand 
miles  of  railway  constructed  mainly 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  gold  indus- 
try in  the  Transvaal.  To  this  total 
two  considerable  pieces  of  railway  con- 
struction, accomplished  in  the  interest 
of  the  gold  industry  in  the  Chartered 
Company's  teiritories,  must  be  added. 
Of  these,  the  first  extended  the  main 
trunk  line  of  Africa  from  Eimberley 
successively  to  Vryburg  and  Mafeking, 
in  1890  and  1894,  and  the  second,  the 
Beira  line,  by  securing  a  rapid  passage 
through  the  **fly  country,"  brought 
Salisbury  into  easv  communication  with 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  at  the  port  so 
named.  Taken  together,  they  measure 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  miles.  It 
should  be  added  also  that  the  extension 
of  the  trunk  line  from  Mafeking  tow- 
ard Bnluwayo  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

To  have  driven  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  railway  in  six  years  is  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  a  country  in 
which  the  European  population  is  still 
considerably  under  three  quarters  of  a 
mWion,  and   which  has  not  hitherto 


been  characterized  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress. 

The  telegraph  has  advanced  further 
and  more  speedily  than  the  railway. 
Here  the  chief  gain  has  been  in  the 
vast  regions,  northward  of  the  Lim- 
popo, opened  up  by  the  Chartered  Com- 
panv.  The  wires  were  carried  from 
Mafeking  to  Victoria,  in  December, 
1891  ;  they  reached  Salisbury,  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  beyond 
Mafeking,  in  February,  1892  ;  and  to- 
day telegraphic  communication  has 
been  established  between  Salisbury  and 
Blantyre,  in  Nyasaland. 

The  population  returns  of  South  Af- 
rica, owing  to  the  mixture  of  races  and 
nationalities,  are  both  confusing  and 
unreliable.  We  shall  gain  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  advance  achieved  in  this  re- 
spect, if,  instead  of  studying  the  gen- 
eral returns,  we  notice  the  transforma- 
tion scenes  effected  by  the  force  whose 
influence  we  are  tracing.  In  1886— less 
than  ten  years  ago—- the  barren  and 
monotonous  aspect  of  the  African  veldt 
upon  the  Witwatersrandt  was  broken 
only  by  a  group  of  huts.  These  deso- 
late uplands  were  not  even  then  with- 
out historic  associations,  for  it  was  here 
that  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  raised 
by  the  Triumvirate  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1880--Dingaan'8  Daj — in  re- 
volt against  the  Imperial  Government. 
They  have  since  been  consecrated  by 
the  life-blood  of  Englishmen,  who  died, 
loyally  disloyal,  because  they  believed 
that  '*  blood  was  thicker  than  water." 
To-day  Johannesburg  is  the  centre  of 
a  district  which,  according  to  an  in- 
formal but  reliable  census  recently 
taken,  has  a  European  popalation  of 
120,850  souls ;  while  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  is  crowned  for  thirty  miles  with 
pithead  gears,  batteries,  and  surface 
works.  The  second  transformation  is 
scarcely  less  striking.  In  November, '^ 
1893,  Buluwayo  was  the  chief  kraal  of 
Lobenffula,  chief  of  the  savage  Mata- 
bele.  To-day,  it  is  a  town,  and  the 
centre  of  a  district  with  a  European 
population  of  4000  persons — a  town 
with  brick-built  houses,  with  news- 
papers issued  in  type,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  

*  Bulnwayo  was  occupied  on  the  4th  No- 
Tember,  1893,  by  the  Chartered  Company's 
forces. 
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And  what  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  ?    How  have  they  fared  ? 

The  Cape  Colony  has  emphatically 
fared  well.  A  fertilizing  stream  of 
travellers  and  emigrants,  bound  for  the 
gold-tieldSy  has  passed  through  its  chief 
towns,  and  this  trafSc  has  not  only  in- 
creased its  revenues  and  its  trade,  but 
it  has  imparted  a  new  vitality  to  its 
people.  The  eSect  upon  Natal  has  not 
been  uninterruptedly  beneficial.  The 
establishment  of  direct  railway  com- 
munication between  Johannesburg  and 
the  Cape  ports,  in  July,  1892,  deprived 
Natal  temporaril  V  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  the  Transvaal  which  it  previously 
enjoyed.  But  now  that  direct  railway 
communication  has  been  established 
between  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  it 
will  recover  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
profits  of  this  trade. 

As  to  the  general  progress  of  South 
Africa  during  the  period  in  question, 
a  comprehensive  measure  is  afforded  by 
the  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports 
passing  through  Durban  and  the  Cape 
Dorts.  The  last  returns  given  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies  * 
are  those  for  1893  ;  and,  since  at  this 
date  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  not 
yet  opened,  they  include  practically 
the  whole  external  trade  of  South  Af- 
rica. On  this  basis,  then,  the  external 
trade  of  South  Africa  had  advanced  in 
value  from  15.7  millions  sterling,  in 
188G,  to  27.9  millions  sterling  in  1893  ; 
while  the  value  of  the  last  year's  trade 
is  probably  not  less  than  38  millions 
sterling.! 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  important 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  at  the  present  moment.  I 
refer  to  the  political  effects  which  have 
followed  the  changes  produced  bv  the 
development  of  gold-mining  in  ^outh 
Africa. 

The  establishment  of  a  British  popu- 
lation in  Rhodesia  is  an  unmixed  bene- 
fit. Incidentally  it  has  freed  the  Ma- 
shonas,  an  industrial  people,  from  the 
yoke  of  the  cruel  Matabele.  It  pro- 
vides a  link  whereby  the  colonies  of 


♦  [0-7526]  1895. 

f  The  trade  of  the  Gape  Ck>lony  alone,  for 
1895,  is  Btated  to  be  as  follows  :  imports  (in- 
oladiog  specie),  £19,094.756  ;  exports,  £16.. 
904,756. 


South  Africa  may  be  united  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  ultimately  with  Egypt. 
It  strengthens  the  hands  of  those  colo- 
nists in  South  Africa,  who,  whether 
Dutch  or  British,  are  on  the  side  of 
progress.  All  this  is  so  much  clear 
gain,  and  the  merit  of  the  acquisition 
of  these  territories,  in  South  Central 
Africa,  belongs  unreservedly  to  Mr. 
Cecil  Bhodes. 

The  influx  of  a  predominantly  Brit- 
ish population  into  the  Transvaal  is  a 
less  simple  matter.  It  has  placed  the 
Boer  and  his  system  at  the  bar  of  civ- 
ilization. It  is  not  easy  in  a  few  words 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  absolute  un- 

f>rogressivenes8  of  the  Boer  theory  of 
ife,  but  something  may  be  done  by  a 
concrete  instance.  In  1889  the  Gape 
Government  offered  to  construct  and 
work  at  its  own  cost  the  railway  now 
existing  through  the  Free  State  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  terms  (forming  part 
of  the  Customs  Convention)  were  sin- 
gular! v  advantageous  to  the  1^  ree  State  ; 
Tet,  when  the  proposal  came  before  the 
llaad,  it  was  carried  by  only  one  vote. 
Is  there  any  other  European  commu- 
nity in  the  world  which  would  have  as- 
sumed a  like  attitude  under  like  cir- 
cumstances ? 

The  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  are 
no  longer  obscure.  The  Uitlanders  are 
subjected  to  the  ignorance  and  caprice 
of  what  is  probably  the  least  intelligent 
European  legislature  in  the  world. 
Under  this  regime  they  suffer  from  a 
gross  inequality  of  taxation,  from  fiscal 
arrangements  which  are  so  anomalous 
as  to  amount  to  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
gold  industry,  and  from  a  local  admin- 
istration which  is  both  faulty  and  in- 
efficient, but  which  listens  to  no  pro- 
tests, however  responsible  may  be  the 
quarter  from  which  they  proceed. 

But,  whatever  else  may  be  the  result 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  ride,  and  the  abor- 
tive revolt  of  Johannesburg,  these 
startling  events  have,  at  least,  secured 
the  active  intervention  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 

Twenty  years  a^o,  when  the  safety 
of  the  Europeans  in  South  Africa  was 
menaced  by  a  general  revolt  of  the 
dark-skinned  races,  England  assumed 
the  government  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
principle  of  this  intervention  is  stated 
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in  a  despatch  written  *  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  to  Lord  (than  Sir  Garnet) 
Wolseler  :''...  neither  by  the  Sand 
Riv'er.  ConTentJon,  nor < at  any  other 
time,  did  Her  Majesty's  Govern ment 
surrender  the  rip^ht  and  dnty  of  requir- 
ing that  the  Transvaal  should  be  gov- 
ern»d  with  a  view  to  the  common  si3ety 
of  the  various  European  communities." 
To-day,  not  the  common  safety,  but 
the  common  prosperity,  of  South  Af- 
rica is  threatened  by  the  unreasonable 
attitude  which  the  Boer  Government 
has  assumed  towaid  the  mining  and 
oommercial  population  within  ito  bor- 
ders. 

This  attitude  is  not  only  unreason- 
able, it  is  illegal,  for  it  is  contrary  both 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Uon- 
vention  of  London.  This  Convention, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Pretoria  (1881),  gives  the  Boers 
the  right  of  self-government  upon  cer- 
tain terms,  which  are  set  out  at  length. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  Trans- 
vaal should  be  closed  against  European 


emigrants,  nor  that  such  emigrants, 
when  admitted,  should  be  subjected  to 
any  political  inequality  or  any  commer- 
cial disadvantage.  On  the  contrary. 
Article  XIV.  (which  is  identical  with 
Article  XXVI.  of  the  Pretoria  Conven- 
tion) expressly  provides  for  the  con- 
tiujzencv  of  immigration.* 

Fate  lias  decre^  that  the  great  cen- 
tre of  the  gold  industry  should  lie 
within  the  territory  of  the  Boers  ;  but 
the  present  prosperity  and  the  future 
progress  of  Soutn  Africa  as  a  whole  is 
concerned  in  the  fortunes  of  that  in- 
dustry. England,  therefore,  as  para- 
mount power,  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  requiring  that  the  Transvaal 
shall  be  governed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote,  and  not  to  check,  the  de- 
velopment of  this  chief  source  of  the 
common  prosperity.  If  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  frankly  recognize  that  dutv, 
and  fearlessly  exercise  that  right,  he 
will  earn  the  gratitude  alike  of  Eng- 
land and  of  South  Africa. — Fortnightty 
Review. 
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The  millionaire  class,  a  small  but 
highly  interesting  one,  into  which  any 
of  us  may  be  flung  to-morrow  by  the 
accidents  of  commerce,  is  perhaps  the 
(most  pitiably  neglected  in  the  commu- 
nity. As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
Tflrst  magazine  article  that  has  ever  been 
written  for  them.  In  reviewing  the 
advertisements  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  I  find  that  everything  is 
{produced  for  the  million  and  nothing 
for  the  millionaire.  Children,  boys, 
youths,  ^^  gents,"  ladies,  artisans,  pro- 
fessional men,  even  peers  and  kings  are 
catered  for  ;  but  the  millionaire's  cus- 
tom is  evidently  not  worth  having  : 
there  are  too  few  of  him.  While  the 
poorest  have  their  Rag  Fair,  a  duly  or- 

Sanized  and  busy  market  in  Hounds- 
itch,  where  you  can  buy  a  boot  for  a 
penny,  you  may  search  the  world  in 
vain  for  the  market  where  the  £50 
boot,  the  special  cheap  line  of  hats  at 

•  November  20th,  1879. 


forty  guineas,  the  cloth  of  gold  bi- 
cycling suit,  and  the  Cleopatra  claret, 
four  pearls  to  the  bottle,  can  be  pur- 
chased wholesale.  Thus  the  unfortu- 
nate millionaiie  has  the  responsibility 
of  prodigious  wealth  without  the  possi- 
bility of  enjoying  himself  more  than 
any  ordinary  rich  man.  Indeed,  in 
many  things  he  cannot  enjoy  himself 
more  than  many  poor  men  do,  nor  even 
so  much  ;  for  a  drum-major  is  better 
dressed ;   a  trainer's   stable-lad  often 

*  It  runs  : — '*  All  peiaons  other  than  natiTes, 
eoDforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  Soath 
African  Republic  (a)  will  have  full  liberty, 
with  their  families,  to  enter,  trarel,  or  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  Sonth  African  Bepnblio  ; 
(6)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or  posuess 
houses,  shops,  and  premises  ;  (c)  they  may 
carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or 
by  any  agents  they  may  think  fit  to  employ  ; 
(d)  they  will  not  be  subject  in  respect  of  their 
persons  or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their 
commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether 
general  or  local,  other  than  those  which  are, 
or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said 
BepubUc/' 
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rides  a  better  horse  ;  the  first-class  car- 
riage is  shared  by  office-boys  taking 
their  yoang  ladies  out  for  the  evoDing  ; 
evervbody  who  goes  down  to  Brighton 
for  Sunday  rides  in  the  Pullman  car  ; 
and  of  what  use  is  it  to  bo  able  to  pay 
for  a  peacock's-brain  sandwich  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  ham  or 
beef?  The  ininstice  of  this  state  of 
things  has  not  been  sufficiently  consid- 
ered. A  man  with  an  income  of  £25  a 
year  can  multiply  his  comfort  beyond 
all  calculation  by  doubling  his  income. 
A  man  with  £50  a  year  can  at  least 
quadruple  his  comfort  by  doubling  his 
income.  Probably  up  to  eren  £250  a 
year  doubled  income  means  doubled 
comfort.  After  that  the  increment  of 
comfort  grows  less  in  proportion  to  the 
increment  of  income  until  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  victim  is  satiated 
and  even  surfeited  with  everything 
that  money  can  procure.  To  give  him 
another  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
under  the  impression  that  you  are 
benefiting  him,  on  the  general  ground 
that  men  like  money,  is  exactly  as  if 
you  were  to  add  two  hours  to  the  work- 
ing day  of  a  confectioner^s  shopboy  on 
the  general  ground  that  boys  are  fond 
of  sweets.  What  can  the  wretched 
millionaire  do  that  needs  a  million? 
Does  he  want  a  fleet  of  yachts,  a  Rot- 
ten Bow  full  of  carriages,  an  army  of 
servants,  a  whole  city  of  town  houses, 
or  a  continent  for  a  game  preserve? 
Can  he  attend  more  than  one  theatre 
in  one  evening,  or  wear  more  than  one 
suit  at  a  time,  or  digest  more  meals 
than  his  butler  ?  Is  it «  luxury  to  have 
more  money  to  take  care  of,  more  beg- 

f;ing  letters  to  read,  and  to  be  cut  off 
rom  tiiose  delicious  Alnaschar  dreams 
in  which  the  poor  man^  sitting  down 
to  consider  what  he  will  do  in  the  al- 
ways possible  event  of  some  unknown 
relative  leaving  him  a  fortune,  forgets 
his  privation  h  And  yet  there  is  no 
sympathy  for  this  hidden  sorrow  of 
plutocracy.  The  poor  alone  are  pitied. 
Societies  spring  up  in  all  directions  to 
relieve  all  sorts  of  comparatively  happy 
people,  from  discharged  prisoners  in 
the  first  rapture  of  their  regained  lib- 
erty to  children  revelling  in  the  luxury 
of  an  unlimited  appetite  ;  but  no  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  the  millionaire,  ex- 
cept to  beg.     In  all  our  dealings  with 


him  lies  implicit  the  delusion  that  he 
has  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  rolling  in 
wealUi  while  others  are  starving. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
plight  of  his  is  getting  constantly  worse 
and  worse  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  capital,  the  energy,  the 
artistic  genius  that  used  to  specialize 
itself  for  the  supply  of  beautiful  things 
to  rich  men,  now  turns  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  gigantic  proletariats  of 
modern  times,  it  is  more  profitable  "to 
be  a  nineteenth-century  ironmonger  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  than  it  was  to 
be  a  Florentine  armorer  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  very  millionaire  him- 
self, when  he  becomes  a  railway  direc- 
tor, is  forced  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
own  class,  and  admit  that  it  is  the 
third-class  passenger  who  pays.  If  he 
takes  shares  in  a  notel,  he  learns  that 
it  is  safer,  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
policy,  to  turn  a  lord  and  his  retinue 
out  of  doOrs  than  to  disoblige  a  com- 
mercial traveller  or  a  bicyclist  in  the 
smallest  reasonable  particular.  He 
cannot  get  his  coat  made  to  fit  him 
without  troublesome  tryings-on  and 
alterations,  unless  he  goes  to  the  cheap 
ready-made  tailors,  who  monopolize  all 
the  really  expert  cutters,  because  their 
suits  must  fit  infallibly  at  the  first  at- 
tempt if  the  low  prices  are  to  be  made 
pay.  The  old-fashioned  tradesman, 
servile  to  the  great  man  and  insolent 
to  the  earner  of  weekly  wa^es,  is  now 
beaten  in  the  race  by  the  universal  pro- 
vider, who  attends  more  carefully  to 
the  fourpenny  and  tenpenny  customers 
than  to  the  mammoth  shipbuilder's 
wife. sailing  in  to  order  three  grand 

fianos  and  four  French  governesses, 
n  short,  the  shops  where  Dives  is  ex- 
pected and  counted  on  are  only  to  be 
found  now  in  a  few  special  trades, 
which  touch  a  man's  life  but  seldom. 
For  everyday  purposes  the  customer 
who  wants  more  than  other  people  is  as 
unwelcome  and  as  little  worth  attend- 
ing to  as  the  customer  who  wants  less 
than  other  people.  The  millionaire 
can  have  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
market ;  but  this  leaves  him  no  better 
off  than  the  modest  possessor  of  £5000 
a  year.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
he  can  still  order  *  on  a  scale  of  special 
and  recklessly  expensive   pomp,  and 
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that  is  his  f aneial.  Even  this  melan- 
choly OQtlet  will  probably  soon  be 
closed.  Huge  joint-stock  interment 
and  cremation  companies  will  refuse  to 
depart  to  any  great  extent  from  their 
routine  of  Clus  L,  Glass  II.,  and  'So 
on,  just  as  a  tramway  company  would 
refuse  to  undertake  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Show.  The  custom  of  the  great  masses 
will  rule  the  market  so  completely  that 
the  millionaire,  already  forced  to  li?e 
nine-tenths  of  his  life  as  other  men  do, 
will  be  forced  into  line  as  to  the  other 
tenth  also. 

To  be  a  millionaire,  then,  is  to  have 
more  money  than  you  can  possibly 
spend  on  yourself,  and  to  appreciate  at 
tne  same  time  the  inconsiderateness  of 
those  persons  ta  whom  such  a  condition 
appears  to  realize  perfect  contented- 
ness.  What,  then,  is  the  millionaire 
to  do  with  his  surplus  funds?  The 
usual  reply  is,  proTide  for  his  children 
and  give  alms.  Now  these  two  re- 
sources, as  usualljr  understood,  are  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  and  a  very  mis- 
chicYous  thinjB;  too.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  society,  it  does  not  matter  a 
straw  whether  the  person  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  working  for  his  living 
by  a  millionaire's  bounty  is  his  own  son 
or  merely  a  casual  beggar  of  no  kin  to 
him.  The  millionaire's  private  feel- 
ings may  be  more  highly  gratified  in 
the  former  case ;  but  the  mischief  to 
society  and  to  the  recipient  is  the  same. 
Even  the  private  feeling  in  this  matter 
is  changing,  and  changing  rapidly.  If 
you  want  to  spoil  a  young  man's  career, 
to  annihilate  his  efficiency  and  enfeeble 
his  character,  clearly  there  is  no  meth- 
od surer  than  that  of  presenting  him 
with  what  is  called  '*  an  independence," 
meaning  an  abject  and  total  dependence 
on  the  tabor  of  others.  Anybody  who 
has  watched  the  world  intelligently 
enough  to  compare  the  average  man  of 
independent  means  when  he  has  just 
finished  his  work  at  the  university  with 
the  same  man  twenty  vears  later,  fol- 
lowing a  routine  of  fasnion  compared 
to  which  the  round  of  a  postman  is  a 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  the  beat  of  a 

{oliceman  a  chapter  of  romance,  must 
ave  sometimes  said  to  himself  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  man  if 
his  father  had  spent  every  penny  of  his 
money,  or  thrown  it  into  the  l^iames. 


The  real  victims  of  **  property"  are  not 
the  evicted  tenants  or  the  unemployed, 
but  the  proprietors.  This  is  obvious 
enough  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  tra- 
ditional responsibility  attaching  to 
landed  property,  and  in  America, 
where  the  alleged  general  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  worK  is  evidently  vanishing 
with  the  necessity  for  it ;  but  to  real- 
ize it  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a 
country  like  Ireland.  To  the  Irishman 
a  property  is  a  source  of  income  and 
nothing  else  :  the  indispensable  mini- 
mum of  his  duty  to  the  estate  is  done 
in  spite  of  his  teeth  for  five  per  cent, 
by  his  agent,  whose  resistance  to  his 
purely  predatory  activity  is  fortified  by 
the  fact  that  the  estate  usually  belongs 
mostly  to  the  mortgagees,  and  that  the 
nominal  landlord  is  so  ignorant  of  his 
own  affairs  that  he  can  do  nothing  but 
send  begging  letters  to  the  a^ent.  On 
these  estates  generations  nf  peasants 
(and  agents)  live  hard  but  bearable 
lives,  and  off  them  generations  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  good  breeding  and 
natural  capacity  are  corrupted  into 
drifters,  wasters,  drinkers,  waiters-for- 
dead-men's-shoss,  poor  relations,  and 
social  wrecks  of  all  sorts,  living  aimless 
lives,  and  often  dying  squalid  and 
tragic  deaths.  Every  millionaire  who 
leaves  his  millions  to  his  family  in  the 
ordinary  course  exposes  his  innocent 
descendants  to  this  risk  without  secnr- 
ing  them  any  advantage  that  they  could 
not  secure  far  more  etfectually  and  hap- 
pily by  their  own  activity,  backed  by  a 
fair  start  in  life.  Formerly  this  con- 
sideration had  no  weight  with  parents, 
because  working  for  money  was  consid- 
ered disgraceful  to  a  gentleman,  as  it 
is  still,  in  our  more  belated  circles,  to 
a  lady.  In  all  the  professions  we  have 
survivals  of  old  pretences— the  rudi- 
mentary pocket  on  the  back  of  a  bar- 
rister's gown  is  an  example — by  which 
the  practitioner  used  to  fob  his  fee 
without  admitting  that  his  services 
were  for  sale.  Most  people  alive  to- 
day, of  middle  age  and  upward,  are 
more  or  less  touched  with  superstitions 
that  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with 
by  or  on  behalf  of  young  men.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  that  the  line  which 
divides  wholesale  from  retail  trade  is 
also  a  line  marking  a  step  in  social  posi- 
tion ;  or  that  there  is  something  incon- 
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Ernous  in  a  lord  charging  a  shilliDg  a 
ead  for  admission  to  his  castle  and 
gardens,  or  opening  a  shop  for  milk» 
game,  and  farm  produce  ;  or  that  a 
merchant's  son  who  obtains  a  commis- 
sion in  a  smart  regiment  is  gnilty  of 
an  act  of  ridiculous  presumption. 
Eren  the  prejudice  against  **  manual 
labor"  is  vanishing,  and  being  replaced 
in  the  most  advanced  quarters  by  some- 
thing like  a  worship  of  it.  It  is  now  a 
good  many  ^ears  since  Dickens,  in 
visiting  a  prison,  encountered  Wain- 
wright  the  poisoner,  and  heard  that 
gentleman  vindicate  his  gentility  by 
demanding  of  his  fellow  prisoner  {a 
bricklayer,  if  1  remember  aright) 
whether  he  had  ever  condescended  to 
clean  out  the  cell,  or  handle  the  broom^ 
or,  in  short,  do  any  work  whatever  for 
himself  that  he  could  put  on  his  com- 
panion. The  bricklayer,  vain  of  hav* 
mg  so  distinguished  a  cell  mate,  willr 
ingly  and  proudly  gave  the  required 
testimony  ;  and  Dickens  so  appreciated 
the  incident  that  he  afterward  intro- 
duced it  in  **  Little  Dorrit,'*  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  murderer 
Rigaud  makes  the  same  boast  in  the 
prison  at  Marseilles.  It  is  not  yet  ten 
years  since,  in  the  great  Irish  agitation 
against  coercion  in  Ireland  during  Mr. 
Balfour's  secretaryship,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  add  to  the  sensation  by  pointing 
to  the  spectacle  of  Irish  political  prison- 
ers, presumably  gentlemen,  suffering  the 
indignity  of  having  to  do  housemaid's 
work  in  cleaning  their  cells.  What? 
ever  feeling  this  may  ha^e  aroused  in 
Ireland,  and  mieht  have  aroused  here 
if  the  clock  could  have  been  put  back 
to  Wainwright's  time,  in  England  it 
was  a  false  note  to  strike,  and  did  more 
harm  than  good.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply   instances  of   the  chdnge  of 

Sublic  opinion  for  the  better  in  this 
irection.  But  there  is  no  need  to  pile 
up  evidence.  It  will  be  quite  willingly 
admitted — and  the  willingness  is  part 
of  the  case — that  the  father  who  throws 
his  son  on  his  own  exertions,  after 
equipping  him  fully  with  education 
and  a  reasonable  capital,  no  longer  de- 
grades him,  spoils  his  chance  of  a  well- 
bred  wife,  and  forfeits  the  caste  of  the 
family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  solidifies 
his  standing  and  widens  his  prospects, 
professional,  mercantile,  political,  and 


matrimonial.  The  man  who  has  made 
twentv  thousand  pounds  for  himself  is 
socially  a  more  important  person  now- 
adays than  the  one  who  has  inherited 
a  million  and  never  done  a  stroke  of 
work.  Public  opinion,  growing  con- 
tinually stronger  against  drones  in  the 
hive,  begins  to  threaten,  and  even  to 
execute,  a  differentiation  of  taxation 
against  '*  unearned  incomes;"  so  that 
the  man  who,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  parental  wisdom  and  good  citizen- 
ship, devotes  great  resources  to  the  en- 
richment and  probable  demoralization 
of  descendants  for  whose  desert  the  com- 
munity ^as  no  guarantee,  does  so  at 
the  risk  of  having  his  aim  finally  de- 
feated by  the  income-tax  collector. 
We  therefore  have  the  intelligent  and 

Eublic-spirited  millionaire  cut  off  from 
is  old  resource  of  '*  founding  a  fam- 
ily." All  that  his  children  can  now 
require  of  him,  all  that  society  expects 
him  to  give  them,  all  that  is  ^ood  for 
themselves,  is  a  first-rate  equipment, 
not  an  *  independence."  Ana  there 
are  some  millionaires  who  have  no  chil- 
dren. 

The  extremities  to  which  the  mill- 
ionaire is  reduced  by  this  closing  up  of 
old  channels  of  bequest  are  such  that 
he  sometimes  leaves  huge  sums  to 
bodies  of  trustees  '*  to  do  good  with,"  a 
Ian  as  mischievous  as  it  is  resource- 
ess  ;  for  what  can  the  trustees  do  but 
timid!  V  dribble  the  fund  away  on  chari- 
ties 01  one  kind  or  another  ?  Now  I 
am  loth  to  revive  the  harsh  strains  of 
the  Oradgrind  political  economy  :  in- 
deed, I  would,  if  I  could,  place  in  every 
Board  school  a  copy  of  Mr.  Watts'  pic- 
ture of  a  sheet  profiled  by  the  outline 
of  a  man  lying  dead  underneath  it, 
with  the  inscription  above,  **  What  I 
saved,  I  lost :  what  I  spent,  I  had  : 
what  I  gave,  I  have."  But  woe  to  the 
man  who  takes  from  another  what  he 
can  provide  for  himself  ;  and  woe  also 
to  the  giver  !  There  is  no  getting  over 
the  fact  that  the  moment  an  attempt  is 
made  to  organize  almsgiving  by  en- 
trusting the  funds  to  a  permanent  body 
of  experts,  it  is  invariably  discovered 
that  beggars  are  perfectly  genuine  per- 
sons :  that  is  to  say,  not  *' deserving 
poor,"  but  people  who  have  discovered 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  by  simply  im- 
pudently asking  for  what  they  want 
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until  they  get  it,  which  is  the  essence 
of  beggary.  The  permanent  body  of 
experts,  illogically  instructed  to  apply 
their  funds  to  the  cases  of  the  deserv- 
ing poor  only,  soon  become  a  mere  po- 
lice body  for  the  frustration  of  true 
begging,  and  consequently  of  true  alms- 
giving. Finally,  their  experience  in  a 
1)ursnit  to  which  they  were  originally 
ed  by  natural  benevolence  turns  them 
to  an  almost  maniacal  individualism 
and  an  abhorrence  of  ordinary  *'  char- 
ity" as  one  of  the  worst  of  social 
crimes.  This  may  not  be  an  amiable 
attitude  ;  but  no  reasonable  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  certainty 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  produced  by 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  social 
reactions  of  mendici^  and  benevo- 
lence. 

Of  course,  this  difficulty  is  partly 
created  by  the  *^  deserving  poor"  the- 
ory. I  remember  once,  at  a  time  when 
I  made  dailv  use  of  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum — a  magnificent 
communistic  institution  of  the  best  type 
— I  was  offered  two  pounds  to  copy  a 
certain  book  or  manuscript,  I  forget 
which.  B^inK  too  lazy  to  think  of 
doing  the  work  myself,  I  handed  over 
the  commission  to  a  man  whose  re- 
spectable poverty  would  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone — an  ex-schoolmaster 
whose  qualifications  were  out  of  date, 
and  who,  through  no  particular  fault 
of  his  own,  had  drifted  at  last  into  the 
reading-room  as  less  literate  men  drift 
into  Salvation  Army  shelters.  He  was 
a  sober,  well-spoken,  well-conducted, 
altogether  unobjectionable  man,  really 
fond  of  reading,  and  eminently  eligible 
for  a  good  turn  of  the  kind  I  did  him. 
His  first  step  in  the  matter  was  to  ob- 
tain from  me  an  advance  of  five  shil- 
lings ;  his  next,  to  sub-let  the  commis- 
sion to  another  person  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances for  one  pound  fifteen,  and 
so  get  it  entirely  off  his  mind  and  re- 
turn to  his  favorite  books.  This  sec- 
ond, or  rather,  third  party,  however, 
required  an  advance  from  my  acquaint- 
ance of  one-and-sixpence  to  buy  paper, 
having  obtained  which,  he  hanaed  over 
the  contract  to  a  fourth  party,  who 
was  willing  to  do  it  for  one  pound  thir- 
teen and  sixpence.  Specalation  raged 
for  a  day  or  two  as  the  job  was  passed 
on  ;  and  it  reached  bottom  at  last  in 


the  hands  of  the  least  competent  and 
least  sober  female  copyist  in  the  room, 
who  actually  did  the  work  for  five  shil- 
lings, and  then  turned  it  into  a  hand- 
some investment  by  making  it  an  ex- 
cuse for  borrowing  endless  sixpences 
from  me  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  which  each  sixpence  proba- 
bly accelerated  to  the  extent  of  four- 
pence,  and  staved  off  to  the  extent  of 
twopence.  She  was  not  a  deserving 
person  :  if  she  had  been  she  would  have 
come  to  no  such  extremity.  Her 
claims  to  compassion  were  that  she 
could  not  be  depended  on,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do  her  work  care- 
fully, and  was  therefore  at  a  miserable 
disadvantage  in  the  world— a  disadvan- 
tage exactly  similar  to  that  suffered  by 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  maimed,  the 
mad,  or  anv  other  victims  of  imperfect 
or  injured  faculty.  I  learned  from  her 
that  she  had  once  been  recommended 
to  the  officials  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  ;  but  they,  on  inquiring 
into  her  case,  had  refused  to  help  her 
because  she  was  *'  undeserving,^  by 
which  they  meant  that  she  was  incapa- 
ble of  helping  herself.  Here  was  sure- 
ly some  confusion  of  ideas.  She  was 
very  angrv  with  the  Society,  and  not 
unreasonably  so ;  for  she  knew  that 
their  funds  were  largely  subscribed  by 
people  who  regarded  them  as  ministers 
of  pity  to  the  poor  and  downcast.  On 
the  other  hano,  these  people  themselves 
had  absurdly  limited  the  application  of 
their  bounty  to  sober,  honest,  respect- 
able persons  :  that  is  to  say,  to  the  per- 
sons least  likely  to  want  it,  and  most 
apt  to  be  demoralized  by  it.  An  intel- 
ligent millionaire,  if  tempted  to  in- 
dulge himself  b^  playing  the  almsgiv- 
ing philanthropist  (to  the  great  danger 
of  his  own  character)  would  ear-mark 
his  gift  for  the  use  of  the  utterly  worth- 
less, the  hopelessly,  incorrigibly  lazy, 
idle,  easy-going  good-for-nothing. 
Only,  such  a  policy  would  soon  exhaust 
the  resources  of  even  a  billionaire.  It 
would  convince  the  most  sentimental 
of  almsgivers  that  it  is  economically 
impossible  to  be  kind  to  beggars.  It  is 
possible  to  treat  them  humanely,  as 
children  can  be  treated  humanely  in  tru- 
ant schools,  which  means  that  they  can 
be  enslaved,  brought  under  discipline. 
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and  forced  to  perform  a  minimmn  of 
work  as  gently  as  the  nature  of  the 
process  and  their  own  intense  objection 
to  it  permit ;  but  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  compassionate  instincts  to 
be  got  out  of  that.  It  is  a  public  dutj, 
like  the  enforcement  of  sanitation,  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  public. 
Pri fately  supported  beggar-colonies, 
like  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Had- 
leigh,  are  the  beginnings,  not  of  a  Uto- 
pia of  the  reclaimed  developed  from  a 
religious  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  but  of  the  experiments  on 
which  an  inevitable  future  extension  of 
the  Poor-Law  will  have  to  be  based. 
What  is  urgently  needed  at  present  is 
the  extension  and  humanization  of  the 
Poor  Law,  an  end  which  is  retarded  by 
all  attempts  to  supplant  it  by  private 
benevolence.  Take,  for  example,  the 
hard  case  of  the  aged  poor,  who  are  not 
beggars  at  all,  but  veterans  of  industry, 
who  have  in  most  cases  earned  an  hon- 
orable pension  (which  we  are  dishonest 
enough  to  grudge  them)'  by  a  lifetime 
of  appalling  drudgery.  We  have  to 
deal  with  at  least  350,000  of  them  everj 
year.  Very  little  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate efforts  to  rescue  these  unfortunate 
people  from  the  barbarity  of  the  rate- 
payers by  building  a  few  almshouses 
nere  and  there.  But  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  by  arousing  the  public  con- 
science and  voting  for  reasonably  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  persons  at  elec- 
tions of  guardians.  The  guardians  of 
the  West  Derby  (Liverpool)  CTnion,  in- 
stead of  imprisoning  aged  couples  sepa- 
rately and  miserably  in  their  work- 
house, put  them  into  furnished  cot- 
tages, where,  provided  they  keep  them 
neat  and  clean,  they  are  no  more  inter- 
fered with  than  if  they  were  in  a  pri- 
vate almshouse.  The  difference  to 
them  in  happiness,  comfort,  and  self- 
respect,  between  the  cottage  and  the 
workhouse,  is  enormous  :  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  is  less  than  two  shillings  a 
week  per  pair.  To  build,  fit,  and  fur- 
nish a  cottage  costs  about  £65.  If  a 
millionaire  must  build  almshouses,  he 
had  better  do  it  by  offering  to  defraj 
the  cost  of  a  set  of  cottages  on  condi- 
tion that  the  guardians  adopt  the  West 
Derby  system.  This,  of  course,  is  pau- 
perizing the  ratepayer  ;  but  the  aver- 
age ratepayer  is  a  quite  shameless  crea- 


ture, loud  in  his  outcry  against  the 
immorality  of  pauperizing  any  one  at 
his  expense,  but  abject  in  his  adulation 
of  the  rich  man  who  will  pauperize 
him  by  those  subscriptions  to  necessary 
public  institutions  which  act  as  subsi- 
dies in  relief  of  the  rates. 

Hospitals  are  a  favorite  resource  of 
the  ricn  whose  money  is  burning  holes 
in  their  pockets.  Here,  however,  the 
verdict  of  sound  social  economy  is  em- 
phatic. Never  give  a  farthing  to  an 
ordinarv  hospital.  An  experimental 
hospital  is  a  different  thing  :  a  million- 
aire who  is  interested  in  proving  that 
the  use  of  drugs,  of  alcohol,  of  the 
knife  in  cancer,  or  the  like,  can  be  and 
should  be  dispensed  with,  may  endow 
a  private  hospital  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  in  the  purely  charitable  hospital, 
private  endowment  and  private  man- 
agement mean  not  only  the  pauperiza- 
tion of  the  ratepayer,  but  irresponsi- 
bility, chronic  waste  and  extravagance 
cheeked  by  spasmodic  stinginess,  favor- 
itism, almost  unbridled  license  for  ex- 
periments on  patients  by  scientifically 
enthusiastic  young  doctors,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  begging  for  letters  of  admission 
which  would  be  denounced  as  intoler- 
able, now  that  the  press  is  avid  of  pub- 
lic scandals,  if  it  were  part  of  the  red 
tape  routine  of  a  public  body.  A  safe 
rule  for  the  millionaire  is  never  to  do 
anythiuj;  for  the  public,  any  more  than 
for  an  individual,  that  the  public  will 
do  (because  it  must)  for  itself  without 
his  intervention.  The  provision  of 
proper  hospital  accommodation  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  these  things.  Al- 
ready more  than  a  third  of  London's 
hospital  accommodation  is  provided  by 
the  ratepayers.  In  Warrington  the 
hospital  rate,  which  was  Md.  in  the 
pound  in  1887-8,  rose  in  five  years  to 
l8.  2d.  If  a  billionaire  had  interposed 
to  take  this  increase  on  his  own  snoul- 
ders,  he  would  have  been  simply  wast* 
in^  money  for  which  better  uses  were 
waiting,  and  demoralizing  his  neigh- 
bors into  the  bargain.  Our  present 
cadging  hospital  system  will  soon  go 
the  way  of  the  old  Poor  Law  ;  and  no 
invalid  will  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

The  objection  to  supplanting  public 
machinery  by  private  aoes  not  apply  to 
private  action  to  set  public  machinery 
in    motion.    Take,  for  example,  the 
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National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Oraelty  to  Children.  If  that  society 
were  to  undertake  the  panishment  of 
cruel  parents  by  bnilding  private  pris- 
ons and  establishing  private  tribunals, 
and  so  on,  even  the  most  thoughtless 
subscriber  to  private  charities  and  hos- 
pitals would  shake  his  head  and  button 
up  his  pocket,  knowing  that  there  are 
public  laws  and  public  prisons  and 
tribunals  to  do  the  work,  and  that  they 
alone  should  be  trusted  with  such  func- 
tions. However,  public  machinery  re- 
quires the  initiative  of  an  aggrieved 
person  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and  when 
the  aggrieved  person  is  a  child,  and  its 
"  next  friend  the  aggressor,  the  ma- 
chinery does  not  get  started.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Wan^h's  so- 
ciety, by  stepping  in  and  taking  the 
child's  part,  does  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
and  this,  observe,  not  by  supplanting 
the  State,  or  competing  with  it,  but  bj 
co-operating  with  it  and  compelling  it 
to  do  its  duty.  Oenerallv  speaking, 
all  societies  which  are  of  tne  nature  of 
Tigilance  committees  are  likely  to  be 
useful.  The  odium  which  attaches  to 
the  name  came  from  the  old-fashioned 
American  Vigilance  Committee,  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  private  enterprise, 
not  only  detected  offenders,  but  lynched 
them  on  its  own  responsibility.  We 
have  certain  State  vigilance  officers— 
sanitary  inspectors,  School  Board  visit- 
ors, a  rublic  Prosecutor  (of  a  sort),  the 
Queen's  Proctor,  and  others.  The  only 
one  of  these  who  is  an  unmitigated 
public  nuisance  is  the  Censor  of  the 
theatre,  who,  instead  of  merely  having 
power  to  hale  the  author  of  an  obnox- 
ious play  before  a  public  tribunal,  has 
power  to  sentence  nim  to  suppression 
and  execute  him  with  his  own  hands 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  the 
result  that  the  drama  is  more  corrupt, 
silly,  and  indecent  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  fine  art,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate censor  more  timid  and  helpless 
than  any  other  official.  His  case  snows 
the  distinction  which  it  is  essential  to 

f>reserve  in  vigilance  work.  The  popu- 
ar  objection  to  prying  and  spying  is 
very  strong  in  England,  where  it  has 
become  almost  a  public  instinct  to  pro- 
fess an  austere  standard  of  morality 
while  clandestinely  practising  a  loosely 
easy  one.    We  are  all  familiar  with  the 


characteristic  impatience  of  **  good  so- 
ciety" with  those  who  by  carelessness, 
or  want  of  tact,  or,  above  all,  in  ideal- 
istic defiance  of  public  opinion,  force 
people  to  see  the  things  they  are  sedu- 
lously winking  at,  and  get  *' found 
out"  in  a  world  where  the  first  article 
in  the  social  contract  is  that  nobody 
shall  be  found  out  as  long  as  he  or  she 
leaves  the  neighbors  a  rag  of  excuse  for 
being  imposed  on.  We  are  proud,  and 
to  some  extent  rightly  proud,  of  this 
system  of  ours,  as  affoiding  evidence 
of  our  strong  common-sense.  To  able 
men  and  women  of  the  world  who 
understand  the  game  it  recommends 
itself  so  strongly  as  a  thoroughly  work- 
able one,  that  they  become  extremely 
conservative  of  the  existing  institutions 
they  have  learned  to  evade,  and  suspi- 
cious of  new  ones,  which  would  send 
them  to  school  again.  They  know  that 
impracticably  despotic  institutions  may 
allow  more  license  than  practicably 
democratic  ones.  Thus,  our  political 
organization  is  a  monarchy  ;  but  we 
enjoy  as  much  republicanism  and  de- 
mocracy as  any  American  or  French- 
man. The  articles  of  our  established 
religion,  though  originally  a  string  of 
evasions  of  the  principles  of  that  relig- 
ion for  worldly  convenience,  are  by  this 
time  to  a  great  extent  quite  beyond  be- 
lief. But  we  no  more  object  to  them 
on  that  account  than  we  object  to  a 
court  sword  because  it  would  be  of  no 
use  in  a  modern  battle.  And  so  on 
with  our  marriage  laws  and  almost  all 
our  fundamental  institutions  :  by  the 
time  we  are  old  enough  to  take  up  any 
of  these  subjects  with  authority  and 
experience,  we  have  half  accommodat- 
ed ourselves  to  them  and  half  accom- 
modated them  to  us,  in  which  condi- 
tion we  oppose  any  attempt  to  base  re- 
form on  principle  just  as  we  oppose 
spelling  reform — not  that  it  is  not  need- 
ed, but  that  we,  the  articulate,  clever 
ones,  have  learned  to  get  on  without 
it.  Unfortunately,  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  accomplished  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of 
university  men  and  public  school  men. 
If  it  were,  we  might  no  doubt  safe- 
ly take  a  considerable  stride  in  the 
direction  of  the  characteristic  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  of  the  educated  middle 
and   upper   classes—Anarchism,    and 
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reconcile  it  with  what  is  valid  in  Social- 
ism, the  characteristic  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  the  working  classes.  The 
mass  of  the  population  consists  of  peo- 
ple who  take  our  institutions  seriously 
and  scrupulously,  and  who  are  too  poor 
and  too  insignificant  individually  to 
evade  the  prescribed  social  and  legal 
consequences  of  escapades,  even  if  they 
were  adroit  or  well-advised  enough  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  There  is  not  a 
bad  institution  in  the  country  which 
does  not  make  people  sufiFer  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  badness  outside  the  privi- 
leged circles.  Most  of  the  sufferers, 
adults,  voters,  and  Britons  though  they 
may  be,  are  almost  as  helpless  as  the 
children  who  are  rescued  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  They  are  indi- 
vidually quite  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  social  importance  of  their  cases — 
no  slave  ever  believed  that  bis  case  was 
worth  a  war,  though  freemen  have  held 
that  opinion  and  acted  on  it.  There- 
fore we  have  our  vigilance  societies  un- 
der all  sorts  of  titles,  striving  for  all  sorts 
of  reform — moral  law  reform,  land  law 
reform,  lunacy  law  reform,  dress  fun- 
written)  law  reform,  and  the  like,  tneir 
membeis  being  denounced,  avoided, 
and  disparaged  as  cranks,  faddists,  and 
unclubbable  persons  by  the  best  com- 
pany in  the  kingdom,  for  we  must  con- 
cede that  distinction  to  those  who  have 
conquered  an  authoritative  position  in 
society  in  spite  of  all  our  unreformed 
institutions,  and  to  whom  the  very 
word  **  vigilance"  means,  not  **  the 
price  of  liberty,'*  but  a  vague  threat  of 
interference  with  those  clandestine  ar- 
rangements by  which  our  impossible 
institutions  are  tempered  by  clever  peo- 
ple with  check  books  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  their  real  morality.  The 
notion  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  duty 
to  stand  up  for  their  real  opinions  ii> 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  not  clever 
and  have  no  check  books  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  them— naturally  enough  ; 
for  they  know  that  the  one  sin  tnat 
will  not  be  forgiven  in  their  own  de- 
lightful circle  is  a  bieach  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  silence. 

All  these  considerations  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  intelligent  mill- 
ionaire need  not  hesitate  to  subsidize 
any  vigilance  society  or  reform  society 


that  is  ably  conducted,  and  that  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  it  is  not  going  to  re- 
form the  world,  but  only,  at  best,  to  per- 
suade the  world  to  take  its  ideas  into 
consideration  in  reforming  itself.  Sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  millionaire  agrees  with  the 
society  or  not.  No  individual  or  so- 
ciety can  possibly  be  absolutely  and 
completely  right,  although  I  regret  to 
have  to  add  that  the  common  assump- 
tion is  that  this  is  the  very  least  that 
can  be  expected  from  an  nonest  man 
or  a  deserving  association.  Similarly, 
no  view  or  theory  can  comprise  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
A  millionaire  who  will  not  subsidize 
forces  that  are  capable  of  a  mischievous 
application  will  subsidize  nothing  at 
all.  Such  justice  as  we  attain  in  onr 
criminal  courts  is  the  outcome  of  a 
vehemently  partial  prosecution  and  de- 
fence ;  ana  all  political  sanity  is  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict  of  views.  For 
instance,  if  we  try  to  figure  to  ourselves 
a  forcible  reconstruction  of  society  on 
lines  rigidly  deduced  either  from  the 
Manchester  School  or  from  State  So- 
cialism, we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  would  be  the  more  intoler- 
able and  disastrous.  Yet  who  hesitates 
on  that  account,  if  such  matters  inter- 
est him,  to  back  up  the  Fabian  Society 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  or  Personal 
Bights  Association  on  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  his  bias  ?  Our  whole  the- 
ory  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion 
for  all  citizens,  rests,  not  on  the  as- 
sumption that  everybody  is  right,  but 
on  the  certainty  that  everybody  is  wrong 
on  some  point  on  which  somebody  else 
is  right,  so  that  there  is  a  public  dan- 
ger in  allowing  anybody  to  go  unheard; 
Therefore  any  propagandist  society 
which  knows  how  to  handle  money  in- 
telligently and  which  is  making  a  con- 
tribution to  current  thought,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, Socialist  or  Individualist,  sci<^ 
entific  or  humanitarian,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  seems  to  me  an  excellent 
mark  for  a  millionaire's  spare  money. 

Yet,  after  all,  mere  societies  are  good 
marks  for  anybody's  spare  money  ;  and 
though  millionaires  are  such  inveterate 
subscribers  and  donors  that  I  dare  not 
leave  the  societies  out  of  account,  I 
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coDfesB  I  despise  a  millioDaire  who 
dribbles  his  money  away  in  fifties  and 
hundreds^  thereby  redacing  himself  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  crowd  of  ordinary 
men,  instead  of  planking  down  sums 
that  only  a  millionaire  can.  My  idea 
of  a  millionaire  is  a  man  who  never 
gives  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds, 
ear-marked  for  the  purchase  of  some- 
thing of  the  best  quality  costing  not  a 
penny  less  than  that  amount.-  ^Let  rae 
illustrate  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.  At 
the  present  moment,  I,  like  ever^  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
development  of  public  activity  and 
public  spirit  through  our  great  pro- 
vincial municipalities  and  through  the 
London  County  Council,  am  very  full 
of  the  need  for  a  library  of  political 
science  in  London.  The  London  School 
of  Political  Science,  lately  founded 
through  a  bequest  from  the  late  clerk 
to  the  Derby  justices,  cannot  spare  the 
funds  to  found  one.  The  British  Mu- 
seum Library  will  not  do  :  you  can  get 
the  most  recondite  comic  song  there  ; 
but  of  the  host  of  reports  and  accounts 
which  are  poured  forth  by  the  provin- 
cial town  corporations,  ana  are  of  quite 
incalculable  value  as  statistical  data  for 
experiments  in  municipal  collectivism, 
you  cannot  find  one.  Thus  the  county 
councillor  who  desires  to  form  a  safe 
conclusion  as  to  the  municipalization 
of  the  London  water  supply,  and  who 
would  naturally  like  to  see  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  municipal  supplies  of 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham ;  or  the 
travelling  student  who  is  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  a  foreign  Government  to  find 
out  what  can  be  learned  from  our  mu- 
nicipal experience,  is  driven  back  at 
the  British  Museum  on  Tom  Paine's 
'*  Age  of  Reason,''  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  **  Coming  Slavery,"  as  per- 
haps bearing  more  or  less  on  moaern 
democratic  politics.  I  give  this  as  an 
actual  present  emergency  (perhaps  some 
millionaire  will  oblige  with  ten  thou*' 
sand  pounds)  because  it  is  a  typical 
one.  The  millionaire  should  ask  him- 
self what  is  his  favorite  subject  ?  Has 
it  a  school,  with  scholarships  for  the 
endowment  of  research  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  rising  talent  at  the  universi- 
ties Y  Has  it  a  library,  or.  a  museum  ?  If 
not,  then  he  has  an  opening  at  once  for 
his  ten  thousand  or  hundred  thousand. 


There  is  always  something  fascinat- 
ing to  the  imaj^'nation  of  a  very  poor 
man  in  the  notion  of  leaving  a  million 
or  so  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest for  a  few  centuries,  and  then  de- 
scend in  fabulous  riches  on  some  re- 
mote descendant  and  make  a  Monte 
Cristo  of  him.  Now,  even  if  there 
were  likely  to  be  any  particular  point 
in  beiuff  Monte  Cristo  after  a  couple  of 
hundrea  years'  further  social  and  in- 
dustrial development,  a  modern  mill- 
ionaire, for  the  reasons  alreadv  stated* 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  much  impressed  by  it.  Still,  the 
underlying  idea  of  keeping  a  great 
money  force  tog;ether,  multiplying  it, 
and  finally  working  a  miracle  with  it, 
is  a  tempting  one.  Here  is  a  recent 
example,  quoted  from  a  local  paper  : 

"  The  gift  of  a  farm  to  the  Parish  Goanoil 
of  St.  Bees  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pagan,  of  Shad- 
forth,  Darham,  ia  aooompanied  by  some  peoaU 
iar  oonditiona.  The  farm  is  33a.  3r.  2p.  in 
extent,  and  ia  valued  at  £1098.  The  rent  of 
the  farm  is  to  be  allowed  to  aooumnlaie,  with 
two  reservations.  Should  the  grantor  ever  re- 
qaire  it,  the  council  mav  be  c^ed  npon  dar- 
ing his  lifetime  to  pay  him  from  time  to  time 
oat  of  the  accamalated  iDvestmentii  any 
amounts  not  exceeding  £1098.  Not  more 
than  £10  may  be  spent  in  charity,  but  not  in 
rdi^  cf  the  rciea.  The  balance  is  to  be  invest- 
ed in  land  and  houses  until  all  the  laud  and 
houses  in  the  parish  have  been  secured  by  the 
parish  council.  When  that  is  accomplished, 
the  sum  of  £1098  may  be  handed  over  to  some 
adjacent  parish,  whic^  shall  deal  with  the  gift 
similarly  to  St  Bees.'* 

Here  we  have  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  practical  sagacity  and  colossal 
revolutionary  visionarinesB.  Mr.  Pa^an 
sets  a  thousand  pound  snowball  rolling 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nationalize  the  land 
parish  by  parish  until  the  revolution  is 
complete.  Observe  —  and  copy  —  his 
clause,  ''not  in  relief  of  the  rates.'' 
Let  the  millionaire  never  forget  that 
ihe  ratepayer  is  always  lying  in  wait  to 
malversate  public  money  to  the  saving 
of  his  own  pocket.  Possibly  the  mill- 
ionaire may  sympathize  with  him,  and 
say  that  he  wishes  to  relieve  him.  But 
in  the  first  place  a  millionaire  should 
never  sympathize  with  anybody — his 
destiny  is  too  high  for  such  petty  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  in  the  second,  you 
cannot  relieve  the  rate- payer  by  reduc- 
ing, or  even  abolishing,  his  rates,  since 
freeing  a  house  of  rates  simply  raises 
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the  .rent.  The  millionaire  might  as 
well  leave  his  money  direct  to  the  land- 
lords at  once.  In  fact,  the  ratepayer 
is  only  a  foolish  cat's-paw  for  the  land* 
lordy  who  is  the  great  eater-ap  of  pub- 
lic bequests.  At  Tonbridge,  Bedford, 
and  certain  other  places,  pious  founders 
have  endowed  the  schools  so  splendidly 
that  education  is  nobly  cheap  there. 
But  rents  are  equivalently  high  ;  so 
that  the  landlords  reap  the  whole  pecu- 
niary value  of  the  endowment  The 
remedy,  however,  is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Tonbridge  and  Bedford 
founders  instead  of  avoiding  it.  If 
every  centre  of  population  were  educa- 
tionally endowed  with  equal  liberality, 
the  advantage  of  Bedford  would  cease 
to  be  a  differential  one  ;  and  it  is  only 
advantages  which  are  both  differential 
and  pecuniarily  realizable  by  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  that  produce  rent.  Still, 
the  case  points  to  another  form  of  the 
general  rule  above  deduced  for  the 
guidance  of  millionaires  :  namely,  that 
bequests  to  the  public  should  be  for  the 
provision  of  luxuries,  never  of  neces- 
saries. We  needs  must  provide  neces- 
saries for  ourselves  ;  ana  their  gratu- 
itous provision  in  any  town  at  present 
constitutes  a  pecuniarily  realizable  dif- 
ferential advantage  in  favor  of  living 
in  that  town.  Now,  a  luxury  is  some- 
thing that  we  need  not  have,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  pay  for,  except  wiih 
spare  or  waste  money — properly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  something  that  we  will 
not  pay  for  at  all.  And  yet  nothing  is 
more  vitally  right  than  the  attitude  of 
the  French  gentleman  who  said  :  ^*  Give 
me  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  I  will  do 
without  the  necessaries."  For  exam- 
ple, the  library  of  political  science 
which  I  desiderate  is  prodigiously  more 
important  to  our  well-being  than  a 
thousand  new  charitable  soup-kitch- 
ens ;  but  as  nobody  will  pay  a  farthing 
for  it,  it  would  not  raise  the  rent  of 
even  students'  lodgings  in  London  by 
a  farthing  :  it  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  commonwealth  absolutely  without 
drawback.  But  suppose  a  misguided 
billionaire,  instead  of  founding  this 
library,  or  something  cognate,  were 
to  take  on  himself  the  cost  of  paving 
and  lighting  some  London  parish,  and 
set  on  foot  a  free  supply  of  bread  and 
milk  I    All  that  would  happen  would 


be  that  the  competition  for  houses  and 
shops  in  that  parish  would  rage  until 
it  had  brought  rents  up  to  a  point  at 
whieh  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
living  in  it  more  than  in  any  other  par* 
ish.  Even  parks  and  open  spaces  raise 
rents  in  London,  though,  strange  to 
say,  London  statues  do  not  diminish 
them.  Here,  then,  is  the  simple  for- 
mula for  the  public  benefactor.  Never 
give  the  people  anything  they  want : 
give  them  something  they  ought  to 
want  and  don't. 

Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  it  all,  ap- 
positely enough,  that  the  great  work 
of  the  millionaire,  whose  tragedy  is 
that  he  has  not  needs  enouffhior  bis 
means,  is  to  create  needs.  The  man 
who  makes  the  luxury  of  yesterdav  the 
need  of  to-morrow  is  as  great  a  bene- 
factor as  the  man  who  makes  two  ears 
of  wheat  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
Mr.  Buskin  has  already  set  a  hand- 
some example  to  our  rich  men.  He 
has  published  his  accounts  with  the 
public,  and  shown  that  he  has  taken  no 
more  for  himself  than  fair  pay  for  his 
work  of  giving  ShetUeld  a  valuable  mu- 
seum, which  it  does  not  want  and 
would  cheerfully  sell  for  a  fortnight's 
holiday  with  free  beer  if  it  could.  Was 
not  that  better  than  wasting  it  heart- 
lessly and  stupidly  on  beggars,  on  able- 
bodied  relatives,  on  hospitals,  <Sn  rate- 
payers, on  landlords,  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  social  absorbents  ?  He  has  cre- 
ated energy  instead  of  dissipating  it, 
and  created  it  in  the  only  fundamen- 
tally possible  way,  by  creating  fresh 
needs.  His  example  shows  what  can 
be  done  by  a  rich  expert  in  fine  art ; 
and   if  millions  could  bring  such  ex- 

Eertness  to  their  possessor,  I  should 
ave  discoursed  above  of  the  beantifica- 
tion  of  cities,  the  endowment  of  a 
standard  orchestra  and  theatre  in  every 
centre  of  our  population,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  wholesome,  sincere,  decent 
house  for  Parliament  to  meet  in  (noble 
legislation  is  impossible  in  the  present 
monstrosity)  as  an  example  for  parish 
halls  and  town  halls  all  through  the 
country,  with  many  other  things  of  the 
same  order.  But  these  matters  appeal 
only  to  a  religious  and  artistic  faculty 
which  cannot  be  depended  on  in  mill- 
ionaires— which,  indeed,  have  a  very  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  prevent  their  posses- 
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8or  from  ever  becoming  even  a  thoasand- 
aire;,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that  equally 
justiOable  word.  Therefore,  I  have 
endeavored  to  temper  the  farnace  to 
the  over-fleeced  lamb  by  dealing  rather 


with  sach  matters  as  may  be  jadged  as 
well  by  a  millionaire  as  any  one  else. 
And  I  hope  he  will  be  duly  gratefal 
to  me. —  Contemporary  Review. 


•  •• 


A  LADIES'  SKATING  TOUR  IN  HOLLAND  AND  FBIESLAND. 


To  those  to  whom  foreign  travelling 
suggests  large  towns,  and  English- 
speaking  hotels  in  the  well-worn  Brit- 
ish track,  the  following  account  of  a 
tour  around  the  villages  of  Holland  and 
Friesland  will  present  ideas  more  of 
pain  than  pleasure.  But  there  may  be 
some  among  the  skating  public  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  country 
they  are  so  familiar  with  on  the  long 
drowsy  summer  days,  is  seen  only  in  its 
full  interest  when  every  canal  is  bear- 
ing from  the  Zuider  to  the  North  Sea. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  Bhine  at 
Botterdam — it  was  now  February — was 
bearing  to  its  mouth,  we  (two  girls)  left 
Scotland,  and,  crossing  by  Harwich 
and  the  Hook,  got  to  the  Haas  Inn, 
Amsterdam,  the  next  day,  in  time  for 
an  excellent  breakfast. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  we  called 
on  a  Dutch  minister  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  had  made  the  year  before.  He 
was  writing  his  sermon  in  a  charming 
room.  Let  into  the  polished  wood 
walls  (as  portraits  sometimes  are  in  an 
old-fashioned  house)  were  plaques  of 
beautiful  Delft  china,  pictures  of  Dutch 
scenes,  some  of  them  certainly  a  couple 
of  feet  long.  Our  friend  showed  us  a 
wonderful  collection  of  valuable  letters. 
Among  them  were  three  letters  from 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Luther,  and 
from  our  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  broth- 
er Edward.  He  told  us  about  them 
with  immense  pride,  and  then  said,  in 
rather  quaint  German,  '*  Now  that  I 
have  shown  you  my  letters,  I  will  show 
you  my  wife."  He  spoke  down  a  tube 
m  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  making 
the  Sunday  pudding,  and  she  shortly 
appeared,  hospitably  carrving  a  fat 
black  bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  of  which 
they  forced  us  to  partake.  The  Haas 
Inn  stands  almost  next  door  to  the 
Bible  Hotel  (where  in  summer  one 
meets  all  one's  Scotch  neighbors,  and 
the  waiters  speak  perfect  English,  so 


that  one  nught  just  as  well  be  in  the 
Orosvenor  Hotel  in  London).  In  the 
Haas  Inn  things  are  simpler.  The 
landlord  carves  the  dinner,  while  his 
daughter  makes  our  coffee  ;  and  better 
was  never  brewed.  In  the  afternoon 
they  are  delighted  to  show  us  the  best 
canal  for  a  run  out  of  the  town.  Cer- 
tainly this  wonderful  skating  scene  in 
Holland,  of  which  we  had  read  so  often, 
is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  There  flowed 
under  us,  as  we  stood  looking  over  one 
of  the  principal  bridges,  a  never-ending 
stream  of  skaters,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest,  of  every  rank  and  profes 
sion. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  Amstel  river 
and  skated  out  of  the  town  on  a  well- 
swept  track  of  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
over  beautiful  black  ice.  The  day  was 
absolutely  calm  and  cloudless.  Every 
twig  on  the  trees  was  encrusted  in  a 
white  rime  and  stood  out  against  the 
blue  skv  like  silver.  We  put  on  our 
skated  (Hilliard  Patent)  at  one  of  the 
large  bridges  about  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Here  the  whole  scene  before  us 
was  amazingly  entertaining,  fags  were 
flying  from  most  of  the  windows,  bands 
were  playing,  and  the  town  wore  a 
most  festive  appearance. 

We  skated  up  the  Amstel  about  four 
miles,  and  stopped  to  rest  in  a  shelter 
— three  walls  of  straw  without  a  roof, 
where  hot  milk  could  be  had.  These 
shelters  occur  on  the  ice-track  in  Hol- 
land every  mile  or  two,  and,  near  the 
towns,  every  hundred  yards.  In  Fries- 
land,  however,  they  are  sometimes  five 
or  six  miles  apart,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  on  the  right  canal  is  therefore 
greatly  increased. 

When  we  got  into  Amsterdam  again 
our  skates  caused  much  interest,  a  good 
many  men  asking  to  see  them  as  we 
were  about  to  leave  the  river. 

After  a  stroll  around  we  returned  to 
the  Haas  Inn,  where,  as  the  landlord 
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and  his  daaghter  spoke  Germany  we 
had  a  delightful  evening  discnssing 
rontes  and  plans.  We  followed  their 
advice,  and  invested  each  in  a  pair  of 
native  Friesland  skates  for  the  journey 
before  us. 

These  skates  have  narrow  flat  soles 
of  wood  with  a  blade  hardly  half  the 
breadth  of  an  English  acin6.  They 
project  beyond  the  foot  almost  six 
inches,  and  are  turned  up  at  the  toe  al- 
most three.  They  have  no  screw  or 
clasp  of  any  kind,  being  attached  to 
the  feet  by  strong  leather  thongs  at  the 
toe  and  heel.  The  natives  wear  them 
as  often  over  slippers  as  boots,  and  we 
saw  many  children  usin^  them  with 
stockings  only.  The  advantages  of 
these  skates  are  unspeakable  over  rough 
ice,  and  even  on  our  unpractised  feet 
they  carried  us  greatly  faater  than  our 
own.  It  was,  however,  with  some  anx- 
iety as  to  how  we  should  manage  on 
them  that  we  left  Amsterdam  next 
morning  to  skate  north.  Being  a  per- 
fect day,  calm  as  summer,  with  a  cloud- 
less sky,  hundreds  of  people  were  on 
the  ice-track,  all  bound  like  ourselves 
for  Marken  Island.  (We  each  carried 
a  knapsack,  containing  a  piece  of  soap, 
nightdress,  comb,  and  tooth-brush.) 
The  first  two  or  three  miles,  at  comers, 
or  when  even  slightly  pushed  against, 
we  generally  fell,  not  being  possessed 
of  the  balance  to  enable  us  to  keep  our 
skates  under  our  feet.  This  was  rather 
a  bother,  as  it  made  us  painfully  hot 
(clad  as  we  were  for  the  arctic  regions), 
and  also  more  tired  than  one  likes  to 
be  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  miles,  with 
sixteen  still  to  go. 

On  reaching  Monnickendam,  a  vil- 
lage about  ten  miles  north  of  Amster- 
dam, we  landed  and  walked,  with  thou- 
sands of  other  holiday-makers,  on  to 
the  Zuider  Zee,  where  a  f6te  was  being 
held.  One  could  here  enter  the  lists 
and  run  a  race,  or  hire  an  ice-boat  for 
five  merks,  or  go  into  a  booth  and  drink 
hot  milk  and  eat  sausage  sandwiches. 
The  crowd  was  most  entertaining,  and 
we  could  hardly  tear  ourselves  away. 

The  Island  of  Marken,  for  which  we 
were  bound,  is  famous  as  one  of  the 
few  places  where  a  national  costume  is 
still  commonly  worn.  The  women  have 
long  hair  in  ringlets,  and  wear  ^reen 
and  red   bodices  ornamented  with  a 


coarse  lace,  and  short  skirts.  The 
men's  trousers  are  almost  like  skirts — 
they  are  so  enormously  wide.  They  are 
a  rough-looking  people,  and  have  not 
too  good  a  reputation  as  regards  their 
treatment  of  strangers. 

Marken  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
mainland.  We  skated  in  at  the  harbor 
gates,  and  were  much  interested  in  the 
old  wooden  houses,  almost  all  of  them 
built  on  piles,  that  straggle  unevenly 
over  the  flat-lying  ground. 

We  did  not,  however,  linger  here,  as 
we  had  wasted  much  time  among  the 
revellers  on  the  other  side,  so  we  skat- 
ed north  to  the  village  Edam  (famous 
for  its  cheese),  getting  there  soon  after 
sunset.  Our  inn,  ••The  Heerenloge- 
ment,"  was  on  the  canal.  It  was  an 
intensely  cold  night — our  eyebrows, 
eyelashes,  and  hair  were  quite  white, 
as  if  powdered,  from  our  breath  blow- 
ing back  and  freezing  on  them.  Hand- 
kerchiefs were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board 
(most  unpleasant  if  the  end  of  your 
nose  is  skinned  by  the  cold). 

But  the  jjoys  of  the  sandy-floored 
bar-room,  with  its  glowing  stove,  the 
overpowering  importance  that  dinner 
assumes  when  one  has  come  a  good 
many  miles  for  it,  the  chair  beside  the 
stove  where  from  head  to  foot  you  throb 
with  sensations  of  aggressive  animal 
comfort — these  are  not  to  be  felt  in 
places  where  it  is  possible  for  the  weak 
flesh  to  take  train  or  tram. 

We  went  to  bed  early.  The  cold  was 
awful.  There  were  no  stoves  in  either 
of  our  bedrooms.  Long  before  morn- 
ing I  was  fully  dressed  in  my  clothes, 
fur  hat,  and  sealskin  gloves,  which  I 
had  got  up  at  intervals  during  the 
night  to  put  on.  Every  bit  of  one's 
body  that  one  was  not  lying  on  was  as 
cold  as  an  iceberg.  I  was  turning  all 
night  to  warm  the  unfortunate  upper- 
most side. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  terrible  thing  to 
suffer  in  any  way  from  extremes,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to 
encounter  in  Holland.  To  be  too  hot 
is  bad  ;  to  be  too  cold,  worse.  In  a 
skating  tour  it  seems  difficult  often  to 
hit  the  medium. 

The  thermometer  in  the  village  bed- 
rooms was  rarely  above  20"^,  and  if, 
through  the  bursting  of  a  jug,  all  the 
hot  water  went  on  to  the  floor,  instead 
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of  into  the  basin ,  on  the  excellent  slide 
almost  immediately  formed  one  could 
enjoy  one's  self  much  more  wholesome- 
ly and  pleasantly  than  in  any  ridicu- 
lous attempts  to  wash. 

Breakfast  at  8.30  (tea  and  eggs)  was 
most  reviving,  after  which  we  put  on 
our  skates  by  the  stove,  and  step{>ed 
down  the  hen's  ladder  covered  with 
straw  on  to  the  canal.  Twelve  miles 
north  brought  us  to  Horn,  still  on  the 
Zuider  Zee.  We  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  the  people  skating  on  the 
bay,  and  then  started  off  westward. 
Another  twelve  miles  of  beautiful  ice 
brought  us  to  Alkmaar  by  3.30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  entrance  into  this 
town  was  most  picturesque.  Crowds 
of  people  skating  along  narrow  canals 
— old,  overhanging  houses  rising  from 
the  ice.  A  constant  passing  up  and 
down  of  sleighs,  drawn  more  often  by 
dogs  than  horses,  and,  alongside,  rows 
of  brightly  colored  barges  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ice. 

Before  dinner  we  went  to  a  concert 
^ven  by  the  village  orchestra.  We  en- 
joyed it  much  more  than  we  ever  re- 
member having  enjoyed  one  in  our  own 
country.  At  home  we  feeble-minded 
mortals  sometimes  go  to  concerts  to  sit, 
bolt  upright  and  cramped,  for  three 
hours.  The  Alkmaar  concert  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was, 
therefore,  entirely  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  pain. 

We  dined  in  our  hotel,  the  Ueeren- 
logement,  and  strolled  afterward  by 
moonlight  in  and  out  among  the  old 
streets  ;  then  down  on  to  the  Great 
Northern  Canal,  where  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  people  of  all  classes,  and 
much  fun  going  on  ;  so  that  it  was 
rather  late  before  we  got  back  to  our 
hotel. 

In  the  morning  it  was  snowing.  We 
waited  until  11,  when  it  seemed  to  have 
cleared  up,  and  then  started  to  skate 
back  to  Amsterdam.  Before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  however,  the  snow  came 
on  again,  and  we  were  enveloped  in  it. 
The  very  ground  seemed  to  be  snowing, 
and  a  strong  wind  rose  right  in  our. 
faces.  This  was  the  only  bad  day  we 
had,  and  it  was  rather  an  interesting, 
experience.  We  crossed  a  lake  of  about 
three  miles  lone,  and  had  a  terrible 
struggle  to  reaon  the  straw  shelter. 


against  the  blinding  snow.  We  found 
a  good  many  peasants,  male  and  female, 
crouching  benind  this  erection,  shelter- 
ing one  another,  and  warming  their 
children's  hands  by  holding  them  in 
their  mouths. 

After  we  had  passed  through  Worme- 
rei,  a  long  straggling  town,  it  got  even 
worse — the  snow  haa  covered  our  track, 
and  the  ice  was  bad.  Zandam  was  our 
next  town— we  thought  we  never  should 
reach  it.  I  generally  skated  first  with 
one  hand  behind  me,  which  my  sister 
held.  This  gave  her  no  wind  to  skate 
against,  and  she  gave  me  some  of  her 
way.  It  was  the  general  custom  to 
skate  in  single  file,  either  using  a  pole 
or  thus  taking  hands.  Through  the 
snow  we  heard  skates  behind  us,  and 
three  giant  Dutchmen  loomed  through, 
skating  in  this  wav,  one  behind  an- 
other. I  thought  the  last  of  them  in- 
vited me  to  take  his  disengaged  hand  ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  held  out  behind  him, 
so  I  took  it,  and  away  we  all  went. 
Suddenly  bells  are  heard,  a  sleigh  drawn 
by  three  dogs,  laden  with  barrels,  and 
a  woman,  baby,  and  man  in  fur  cap, 
comes  in  sight.  The  track  is  very  nar- 
row. Our  leader's  skate  catches  in  a 
rut ;  he  shoots  into  deep  snow  on  the 
right  side,  head  first.  Instantly  we  all 
separate.  My  sister  takes  one  side  of 
the  sleigh  and  I  the  other  ;  we  dash  on 
without  turning,  and  never  soe  our 
three  men,  or  those  three  dogs  with  the 
woman,  the  man.  and  the  baby,  again. 
Our  journey  through  Holland  was  made 
up  of  meetings  and  partings  of  this 
kind.  It  was  5  o'clock  before  we  got 
to  Amsterdam  ;  we  had  taken  exactly 
six  hours  to  come  twenty-two  miles  ; 
but  we  bad  often  to  stop  altogether,  be- 
cause of  the  snow,  and  again  and  again 
we  had  to  take  off  our  skates  and  walk, 
wherever  the  track  was  too  deeply  cov- 
ered to  skate  over. 

The  first  sight  of  Amsterdam  was 
very  fine.  Every  mast  on  the  ships  was 
encased  in  ice,  like  a  shroud.  Every 
dome  and  spire  towered  white  against 
the  sky.  We  skated  to  our  hotel, 
dined,  changed  our  clothes,  and  caught 
the  6.30  train  for  Leeu warden,  the 
capital  of  Friesland.  By  11.30  that 
night  we  were  seated  in  the  luxuriously 
heated  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Nieuwe  Doelen  in  that  town,  drinking 
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chocolate  and  eating  eggs.  The  bed- 
rooms here  were  greatly  warmer  than 
in  the  village  inns,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  anusual  comfort  that 
we  did  not  meet  each  other  at  break- 
fast antil  after  ten  next  morning. 

Before  we  had  finished,  oar  host,  a 
most  amiable  young  Dutchman,  asked 
us  to  go  with  him  to  the  racecourse, 
where  the  Ice  Club  was  to  meet,  and  a 
good  man;  Friesians  were  to  compete 
for  the  special  prize  of  the  year.  This 
we  were  delighted  to  do,  and  we  spent 
the  whole  day  there  watching  the  rac- 
ing, which  is  most  exciting.  The 
champion,  a  youth  of  about  nve-and- 
twenty,  won  that  afternoon  his  seven- 
teenth medal.  He  wore  racing  skate- 
blades,  projecting  many  inches  in  front 
of  his  feet,  attached  to  his  boots  with- 
out a  wooden  sole. 

About  4  P.M.  we  left  the  crowd,  and 
took  a  run  out  of  Leeuwarden  about 
three  miles,  to  have  a  look  at  the  coun- 
try, which  is  as  flat  as  Holland,  with 
the  usual  windmills  for  decoration. 
Though  snow  had  fallen  all  the  pre- 
vious day  in  Friesland,  the  tracks  had 
been  swept  absolutely  clean,  and  the 
ice,  in  any  direction  one  chose  to  take, 
was  as  smooth  as  glass.  This  we  found 
to  be  the  case  all  over  Friesland,  except 
actually  in  or  immediately  around  any 
large  town  or  village,  where  constant 
traffic  often  made  the  surface  rougher 
than  was  desirable.  We  sat  down  on  a 
bridge  at  the  outskirts  of  Leeuwarden, 
and  watched  strange  varieties  of  life 
glide  before  us  on  the  silent  skate.  The 
glories  of  the  setting  sun  were  shed  on 
the  noisy,  bustling  little  town,  and  on 
the  absolutely  lifeless  country,  that 
stretched  in  ghostly  whiteness  far  into 
the  darkening  distance.  The  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silence,  as  we 
stood  in  the  centre  of  this  silver  circle, 
were  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  quaint, 
brightly  colored  sleighs,  as,  with  almost 
noiseless  speed,  they  dashed  down  the 
canal  and  disappeared  like  lightning. 

In  former  days  the  Frieslanders  were 
famous  for  their  ftist  and  furious  driv- 
ing, and  this  resulted  so  often  in  acci- 
dents that  the  man  who  could  reach  his 
destination  without  upset  or  collision 
was  entitled  to  claim  a  kiss  (from  any 
member  of  his  cargo  worth  the  kiss- 
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ing),  as  a  reward  for  his  marvellous 
powers  as  a  Jehu. 

How  can  we  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  a  country  where  nobody  is  drunk, 
and  nobody  begs?  Here  rapidity  on 
the  ice  regulates  rank.  He  alone  is 
possessed  of  any  position  who  can 
wheel  on  his  iron  keel.  Friesland  bows 
.  her  knee  to  the  champion  skater,  as 
England  bows  hers  to  the  combined 
powers  of  beauty,  wit,  and  wealth. 
One  may  enter  the  ice-rink  with 
skinned  face  and  clothes  none  the  bet- 
ter for  being  slept  in,  and  scarcely 
money  to  supply  two  meals  a  day,  ana 
yet  if)  with  easy  grace  on  strong  out- 
side edge  and  steady  balance,  such  a 
skater  sweeps,  without  effort,  round 
one  or  two  of  the  ordinary  club  fig- 
ures, he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
larffe  and  appreciative  crowd,  who  vie 
witn  each  other  in  performing  the 
many  civilities  it  is  in  tne  power  of  the 
native  to  tender  to  the  stranger. 

That  afternoon,  as  we  were  skating 
through  a  small  village,  we  overtook  a 
pair  of  English  people,  husband  and 
wife,  and  as  their  signals  of  distress 
were  unmistakable  we  stopped  to  see  if 
we  could  help  them.  Their  story  was 
short  and  pathetic.  Sitting  by  the 
blazing  fire  in  their  owp  luxurious  Eng- 
lish drawing  room,  with  tempers  em- 
bittered by  the  long  frost,  which  had 
stopped  their  hunting,  they  stumbled 
by  chance  on  an  article  in  a  paper  giv- 
ing a  glowing  account  of  Dutch  skat- 
ing in  general  and  Friesland  skating 
in  particular.  They  determined  in- 
stantly to  cross  by  Hook  (or  by  crook), 
and  next  morning  they  started.  Bui 
the  chief  thing  haa  been  forgotten.  In 
their  hurry  and  excitement  they  had 
not  remembered  that  they  couldn't 
skate.  Their  only  performances  on  the 
ice  had  been  round  their  own  little 
pond,  well  swept  by  the  gardener,  and 
provided  with  plenty  of  chairs  to  rest 
upon.  So  it  came  about  that  the  lady 
found,  after  three  hundred  yards  or  so, 
that  her  legs  would  carry  ner  no  far- 
ther ;  she  had  such  terrible  pains  in  her 
ankles,  she  said.  We  recommended  a 
sleigh,  and  some  supper  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  they  had  had  no  food  since 
leaving  the  steamer  at  5.30  that  morn- 
ing, having  instantly  put  on  their 
28 
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skates,  under  the  delasion  that  they 
woald  be  able  to  use  them. 

As  we  were  at  dinner  that  evening 
we  were  surprised  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  a  ball  ^iven  by  the  Ice  Club. 
The  ball,  to  which  we  went,  was  held 
in  a  large  hall,  used  sometimes  as  a 
theatre.  The  orchestra,  a  verv  fi^ood 
one,  was  on  the  stage.  We  mignt  have 
had  many  partners  for  every  dance ; 
several  times  girls  asked  us  to  take  a 
turn  with  them,  just  to  say,  probably, 
that  they  had  danced  with  natives  from 
that  barbarous  and  unknown  country, 
Scotland.  The  Friesian  man's  dress  is 
extremely  prettv.  Black  velvet  coat, 
waistooat,  and  knee  breeches  with  sil- 
ver buttons,  and  bright  blue  stockings. 
The  women  for  the  most  part  were 
dressed  in  ordinary  skirts  and  colored 
blouses,  but  about  a  dozen  of  them 
wore  the  native  costume— bright  green 
or  red  dresses,  with  a  great  deal  of  lace 
let  in  in  front,  and  things  exactly  like 
skull  caps  on  their  heads,  made  of 
brightly  polished  gold. 

We  spent  a  few  more  delightful  days 
in  this  country,  drifting  aboat  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  witnessing  many  amus- 
ing scenes.  The  distances  here  from 
place  to  place  are  mach  longer  than  in 
North  Holland,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  that  the  village  you  fix  on  to  pass 
the  night  in  is  large  and  grand  enough 
to  boast  of  private  bedrooms.  For  in 
some  a  large  room  with  beds  all  around 
(pro  bono  publico)  is  all  the  accommo- 
dation that  it  is  possible  to  get.  We 
returned  to  Amsterdam  viA  Sneek, 
Heerenven,  Meppel,  and  Zwolle,  all 
places  well  worth  a  visit 

As  we  were  making  our  way  across 
one  of  the  bridges  in  Amsterdam,  a 
crowd  of  people  looking  overexcited 
our  cariosity.     We  leaned  over.     The 


hitherto  unknown  sight  of  a  Dutchman 
doing  figures  met  our  eyes.  He  wore 
English  acm6s,  and  was  the  worst  fig- 
ure-skater we  have  ever  seen.  His 
eig;hts  were  miserable  and  his  threes 
writhed  to  death  long  before  getting  to 
the  centre.  In  his  once-backa  his  body 
looked  the  wrong  way.  We  wished  to 
go  down  and  incite  him  to  break  his 
wobbly  back  over  a  bracket  turn,  and 
so  end  his  pain,  but  the  near  approach 
of  the  dinner-hour  warned  us  to  make 
haste  lest  we  should  miss  the  first 
course.  We  were  proud  to  know  how 
inferior  this  Dutch  wonder's  achieve- 
ments were  to  those  of  that  most  noble 
body — the  Edinburgh  Skating  Club. 

Next  morning  we  spent  half-an-hour 
in  front  of  Rembrandt's  ^'  Night 
Watch,"  then  sent  our  boxes  to  the 
Hague,  and  skated  after  them.  The 
ice  was  perfect  most  of  the  way,  and 
what  wind  there  was  was  in  our  favor. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  Vieux  Doe- 
len,  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  and  visit- 
ed the  picture  gallery  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  park 
to  see  the  young  Queen  skate,  but  un- 
fortunately she  had  just  left  the  pond. 
We  waited,  however,  to  watch  the  court 
ladies  and  other  retainers  playing 
games,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  ice 
much.  That  nisht  we  crossed,  rpgret- 
fully,  to  England. 

if  there  are  any  of  our  readers,  even 
with  only  ten  days  to  spare,  and  about 
as  many  pounds  to  spend,  strong  enough 
to  skate  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  and 
appreciative  enough  to  enjoy  anything 
and  everything  that  may  turn  up,  let 
them  step  over  to  Holland,  and  revel 
there  on  the  abundant  good  ice,  and  in 
the  still  more  abundant  goodwill  of 
these  our  most  delightful  neighbors — 
the  Dutch. — Leisure  Hour, 
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'*  And  so  that  was  the  end  of  it  ?" 
**  That  was  the  ind  of  it,  yer  Honor.'* 
*'  And  there  was  nobody  hanged?" 
**  How  would  there  be,  yer  Honor? 

Didn't  I  tell  ye,  she  swore  she  didn't 

see  the  one  that  done  it  ?" 
**  And  do  you  believe  that  ?" 
•*  Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do,"  said 


Murty,  scratching  his  red  head  ;  '^  but 
it  might  be  thrue  for  all  that." 

We  had  come  over  the  mountain  by 
a  short  cut,  from  the  fishing  which  I 
had  rented  for  some  years  past,  on  our 
way  to  the  cottage  where  I  spent  my 
summer  holidays  ;  and  my  henchman, 
Murty  0' Sullivan,  and  I  were  resting 
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after  the  steep  ascent,  and  looking 
down  at  a  comfortable  farmhouse  in 
the  plain,  where  an  old  man  had  been 
mnraered  daring  the  past  winter. 

'^  That  was  the  ind  of  it/'  repeated 
Murty  after  a  long  pause  ;  ^*  butmeself 
thinks  the  biginnmg  was  as  bad,  or 
worse." 

''  But  you  never  told  me  the  begin- 
ning/' said  I. 

**  Yes  1  did,  but  jer  Honor  misre- 
mimbers.  Began  nies  yer  right ;  I  was 
goin'  to  tell  it  to  ye  last  year,  the  day 
we  hooked  the  big  salmon  near  Innis- 
buy,  and  that  fairly  put  it  out  of  me 
head.  This  is  how  it  was.  Ye  re- 
mimbers  Norry  O'Halloran,  the  ould 
man's  youngest  daughther  ?  Of  coorse 
ye  does.  Many's  the  time  ye  noticed 
her  whin  she  was  a  shlip  of  a  girl,  and 
the  beautiful  goolden  head  of  her,  and 
the  big  eyes  that  was  nayther  blue  nor 
black,  but  like  the  deep  of  the  sky  be- 
hind the  full  moon  m  the  summer 
night ;  and  'tisn't  wanst  nor  twice  that 
we  come  on  her  unbeknownst,  when 
herself  and  Patsy  Foley  was  coortin', 
and  we  on  our  way  to  the  river,  whin 
yer  Honor  and  meself  was  younger,  and 
the  pains  wasn't  in  me  bones  as  they 
is  now.  'Tisn'tso  long  ago  ayther,  but 
we're  goin'  down  hill,  there's  no 
denyin'  it,  and  'tis  a  little  stone  will 
thrip  ye  whin  the  road  is  steep  down, 
and  yer  a  bit  tired  ;  but  that's  nayther 
here  nor  there,  and  yer  Honor  anyways 
is  a  fine  mau  yet,  God  bless  ye. 

**  Well,  ye  know  very  well,  and  I 
needn't  tell  ye,  that  in  this  counthry 
the  matches  is  mostly  made  by  the 
ould  people,  and  the  young  ones  has 
little  to  say  to  thim.  *Tis  many's  the 
boy  and  girl  that  never  sees  ainh  other 
even,  till  the  ould  ones  has  agreed  upon 
the  match  ;  and  very  covetyous  they 
does  be  about  the  fortune,  and  as  most 
of  it  is  in  cattle,  they'll  break  it  off 
for  the  sake  of  one  heifer  or  even  of  a 
little  miser  of  a  calf.  Ould  O'Hallo- 
ran  was  a  sthrong  farmer,  and  well-to- 
do,  and  he  had  only  the  two  daugh- 
thers,  Norry  and  Judv,  and  no  son  ; 
and  that  was  quare,  for  he  had  two 
wives,  and  Judy  was  the  daughther  of 
the  first,  and  a  good  bit  oldher  than 
Norry. 

^*  Patsy's  father  had  a  dacent  farm 
too,  and  the  grass  of  ten  cows  ;  but  he 


had  another  son,  and  Patsy  was  the 
youngest,  and  the  landlord  was  always 
death  aginst  dividin'  farms,  and  meself 
doesn't  blame  him  for  that  same ;  so 
O'Halloran  wouldn't  agree  anyways  to 
a  match  between  Norry  and  Patsy. 

*'  Well,  maybe  ye  remimbers,  that 
one  night,  two  year  ago  or  more,  Tim 
(that  was  the  eldher  son)  got  a  con- 
thrairy  sthroke  from  a  boy  of  the 
O'Learys,  and.hecomin'  from  the  fair, 
and  havin'  a  dhrop  taken,  more  be 
token,  and  he  lingered  on  the  hinge  of 
death  for  nearly  a  year,  and  thin  he 
died  ;  and  the  lather  he  tuk  sick  wid 
frettin'  afther  the  boy,  and  he  got  a 
grate  impression  on  the  heart,  and  a 
tearin'  cough,  and  he  died  too,  and 
Patsy  come  into  the  farm  ;  and  then 
ould'  O'Halloran  made  no  more  ob- 

{'eckshnn,  and  Patsy  and  Norry  was  to 
»e  married  that  Shrove. 

''  Faix  'twould  make  ye  young  agen 
(not  that  ye're  be  any  manner  of  manes 
so  ould  as  meself,  God  bless  ye)  to  see 
them  two  when  they'd  be  meetin'  be 
accident,  forsooth,  at  the  crass  roads, 
or  for  that  matther  anywhares  ;  the 
light  would  be  in  her  eyes,  like  the 
glancen  of  the  mornin'  off  a  mountain 
lake  wid  the  shadows  of  the  hills  all 
round  it ;  and  as  for  him,  whin  he'd 
be  walkin'  along  the  road,  he'd  shtip 
that  proud,  ye'd  think  he  wouldn^ 
brake  an  egg.  But  the  Divil  was  walk- 
ing about  too,  or  I'm  grately  mish- 
taken,  and  the  ould  priest  that  was  al- 
ways fightin'  him  and  batin'  him,  was 
away  in  Dublin,  whare  he  tuk  the 
faver,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the  par- 
ish but  the  coadjuthor,  and  he  was  a 
sthranger  and  young ;  and  the  Divil 
was  ould  and  crafty. 

*•  Well,  as  ye  very  well  knows  (for 
ye  has  an  eye  fora  purty  girl  yet,  small 
blame  to  ye  for  that  same,  if  any), 
Norry  was  a  girl  that  a  man  would  no- 
tice even  if  he  was  sellin'  a  pig  at  the 
fair  and  a  buyer  was  comin'  towards 
him,  and  she  was  as  good  as  she  was 
purty  ;  God  help  the  orayture  this  day  ; 
and  there  was  others  that  had  an  eye 
on  her  besides  poor  Patsy.  There  was 
Thade  Mulcahy  at  the  cross  roads,  a 
sthrong  farmer,  wid  the  grass  of  twinty 
cows  and  money  in  the  bank  besides, 
and  he  a  widdy  wid  only  two  childhen 
and  he  thrown  an  eye  on  her  wid  a  long 
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time.  I  knows  ifc  bekase  of  a  raison. 
He  meeU  ould  0*Ha11oran  at  the  fair, 
and  they  goes  and  they  has  a  dhrop  to- 
gether, and  *  Tom/  ses  he,  ^  isn't  this 
a  onare  thing  I*m  afther  hearen,  that 
ye  re  goin'  to  marry  Norry  before  the 
eldher  sisther  ?  * 

'"  Ah  I  don't  be  talkin'/  says  the 
other ;  '  sure  no  wan  would  marry 
Jndy,  along  of  the  blind  eye  of  her ; 
moreover,  she  hare  a  tongne,  as  maybe 
ye  knows.'  *  Och  !  what  matther?' 
see  Malcahy.  *  All  wimin  has  tongues  ; 
and  as  for  the  blind  eye,  shtiok  a  ten- 
ponnd  note  in  it,  like  an  ould  hat  in  a 
windy,  and  ye  may  take  yer  affidavy  no 
man  will  see  the  hole.' 

'*  Onld  O'Halloran  said  nothin',  bat 
he  tak  a  dhraw  of  the  pipe,  and  he  kep' 
his  eye  on  the  other,  and  they  havin' 
a  nogein  of  whisky  aich  of  them,  and 
dhrinkin'  always.  Afther  a  good  spell 
he  says,  ^  What  would  I  do  wid  Norry 
thin  r  'Twouldn't  be  dacent  to  lave 
her  widout  a  husband  afther  what's 
past  and  ^one.' 

"  *  Whisper,' ses  Mulcahy.  *  I  know 
a  man  that  will  take  Norry,  and  won't 
ask  for  much  fortune  ayther.' 

**  They  parted  so  ;  for  I  know  it  from 
one  that  hoard  them,  though  they 
didn't  think  it. 

"  Well,  Patsy  and  Norry  was  to  be 
married  in  her  father's  house  ;  for  in 
this  wild  counthry  they  houlds  to  the 
ould  custom  still,  though  in  Oork  and 
Tipperary  I'm  tould  they  won't  \ye  con- 
tint  unless  they're  married  in  the 
chapel.  Somebody  (I  won't  mintion 
names)  gets  hould  of  the  pK>or  boy,  and 
gives  him  more  of  the  whisky  than  he 
can  carry  along  wid  his  sinses,  and  the 
ould  divil  of  a  father  enticed  poor 
M^orry  into  the  bam,  and  turned  the 
kay  on  her,  and  she  dhressed  for  her 
weddin'  and  all — and  they  kep'  a  little 
blaggard  boy  of  ould  Mulcaby's  out- 
side, to  be  batin'  the  pig  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  way  the  people  wouldn't 
hear  her  screechin'  ;  and  the  fool  of  a 
coadjuthor,  who  was  just  loosed  from 
Maynooth,  and  who  thought  it  a  sin  to 
look  any  kind  of  a  horse  godmother  of 
a  woman  in  the  face,  married  him  in 
the  dusk  to  Judy  ;  and  as  they  had 
been  slashin'  about  the  whiskey  for  the 
last  two  hours,  I  don't  belieye  any  sin- 


gle soul  was  aware  of  it,  except  thim 
that  was  in  the  saycret. 

**  Afther  a  while  they  puts  the  light 
to  the  candles,  and  they  goes  to  sup- 
per ;  and  Patsy  was  settin'  a  little 
sober  by  that  time,  and  be  looks  about, 
and  he  sees  Judy  sated  alongside  of 
him. 

"  *  Where's  Norry  ? '  ses  he. 

"  *  What  d'ye  want  of  Norry  ? '  ses 
she. 

''  '  What  do  I  want  of  her  ?  ^  ses  he, 
lauffhin'.  *  Why  wouldn't  I  want  her, 
and  I  married  to  her  ? ' 

**  *  Indeed  ye'r  not,'  ses  she.  *  Ye'r 
married  to  me.' 

•'  Oh,  the  poor  fellow  !  Ye'd  pity 
him  when  he  found  it  was  thrue. 
'  And  oh.  Father  John,'  ses  he,  ^  can't 
ye  untie  it.  Do  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Ood,  and  His  blessed  Son.  Sure 
^is  well  ye  know,  and  all  of  ye  knows, 
'twas  a  mistake. ' 

*'And  whin  he  saw  it  couldn't  be 
done,  he  fell  down  on  the  flure  in  a 
faint,  and  he  cried  like  a  child.  The 
people  they  was  ashamed  like,  and  they 
melted  away  one  by  one,  and  thin  Judy 
she  come  up  to  him,  and,  *  What  are 
ye  cryin'  about,'  ses  she,  *  and  disgrac- 
m'  me  ?  Oet  up  out  of  that,  or  maybe 
I'll  give  ye  somethin'  to  cry  about.'  " 

•*  Well  ?"  said  I,  after  Murty  had 
been  a  long  time  silent ;  for  all  this 
was  news  to  me. 

*'  Well,  sir,  that's  all." 

'*  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
the  murder?*' 

*•  Ah  r  replied  he  slowly,  as  if  col- 
lecting his  thoughts.  **  I'll  tell  ye. 
Patsy  was  never  the  same  man  since. 
The  wife  have  the  whip-hand  of  him, 
no  doubt,  except  when  he  have  the 
dhrop  taken,  and  thin  he's  dangerous, 
and  ne  takes  it  fraqnently  now.  As 
for  Norry,  maybe  ve'v  noticed  (for  ye 
notices  many  things)  a  praty  garden  in 
the  summer  time  wid  the  bloom  on  it, 
fresh  and  smilin'  in  the  mornin',  and 
rich  wid  the  promise  of  the  harvest ; 
and  the  poor  man  that  owns  it  walks 
round  in  the  evenin',  and  he  takes  off 
his  ould  hat,  and  he  thanks  God  for 
the  good  provision  for  his  poor  child  her 
in  the  winter  time.  And  in  the  night 
there  comes  a  blast,  and  a  mist  from 
the  sea,  and  next  mornin'   the  stalk 
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withers,  and  in  place  of  the  perfume 
of  the  flower  there  is  a  stink,  and  for 
bloom  there  is  blackness,  and  the  win- 
ter's hope  is  faded  and  gone.  It  was 
that  way  wid  poor  Norry.  No  man 
coald  make  her  marry  Mnlcahy,  and 
they  gave  it  ap  ;  but  she  just  dbried 
up  and  withered.  Her  temper  went, 
and  her  beauty.  She  said  nothin'  ;  but 
if  she  had  poured  out  curses  on  the 
ould  man's  head  out  of  a  bucket,  I 
think  he  would  have  been  better 
plazed.'* 

He  was  silent  again,  and  his  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  plain  beneath  us,  till  I 
saw  it  settle  on  the  farmhouse,  where  a 
tall  powerful  woman  was  driving  a 
flock  of  turkeys  from  the  door. 

'*  Look  at  her,"  said  he  ;  **  rich,  and 
warm,  and  well-to-do.  Ye  would  think, 
if  ye  had  no  sinse,  that  God  was  weak, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  sarve  the 
Divil. 

''  Ye  axed  me,  sir,  what  was  the  ind 
of  it.  I  am  only  a  simple  man  ;  but  I 
don't  believe  the  ind  of  it  is  yet. 

"  Well,  they  was  married,  as  1  tould 
ye.  The  ould  man  gave  the  half  of  the 
farm  to  Judy,  she  to  pay  the  rint  of  it, 
of  coorse  ;  but  divil  a  farthin'  would 
she  pay,  and  she  tould  him  so  plump 
and  plain,  so  he  sarved  her  wid  notice 
of  ejectment  at  wanst ;  thinkin'  that 
would  bring  her  to  raison.  Divil  a 
bit.  She  just  wiut  mad,  and  more  thin 
one  heard  her  to  say  that  she'd  throttle 
the  ould  villain. 

"  One  winter's  mornin',  before  the 
fair  of  Glanbeg,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  sure  enough,  and  tht*y  had  an 
inquist  on  him  ;  and  whin*  the  jurv 
cum  to  view  him,  there  was  the  mark 
of  the  fingers  on  his  throat  black  and 
plain.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
but  himself  and  Norry,  and  they  slep' 
upstairs  in  a  loft  wid  a  wooden  wall  be- 
tween them. 

**The  poliss  they  arrested  Norry, 
and  they  tuk  her  before  the  crowner. 
*'  Ye  may  sind  me  to  jail,'  ses  she,  '  or 
ye  may  relase  me  ;  I  don't  care  ;  but 
I'll  tell  ye  all  I  knows.  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  latther  ind  of  the  night.  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  ould  man  get- 
tin'  up,  for  he  intinded  to  go  to  the 
fair  airly  wid  some  heifers.  Thin  it 
sounded  a  little  quare,  as  if  he  was 
chokin',  and  all  at  wanst  it  flashed  on 


me  that  Judy  was   throttlin'  him  as 
she  swore  she  would  I ' 

'' '  And  didn't  you  get  up  and  see  ? ' 
asked  the  crowner. 

*'  *  Why  would  I  ? '  said  she.  *  'Twas 
no  business  of  mine.  Moreover,  I 
knew,  if  it  was  Judy,  she'd  throttle 
me  too.  She's  well  able,'  ses  she, 
houlding  up  the  poor  arms  that  was 
once  so  beautiful  and  round,  and  that 
you  could  now  amost  see  the  daylight 
through. 

**  *  xer  own  father  1 '  ses  thie  crow- 
ner. 

'' '  Father  ! '  ses  she.  That  was  all 
she  sed. 

''  *  And  what  did  ye  do  ?  '  axed  one 
of  the  jury. 

'* '  I  turned  round  and  wint  to  sleep 
till  mornin'.  What  else  would  I  do  ? 
And  whin  I  got  up,  the  door  between 
the  rooms  was  locked  on  the  inside, 
and  whin  I  come  round  the  ould  man 
was  dead  as  ye  seen.  Why  would  I  kill 
him  ?  If  I  wanted  to  kill  him,'  said 
she  bittherly,  *  I  should  have  killed  him 
before  I  was  born.' 

"  'Twas  terrible  to  see  her,  wid  the 
tired  voice  of  her,  and  the  eyes  like  the 
eyes  of  the  dead.  , 

**  The  poliss  they  tuk  up  Judy  of 
coorse ;  but  where  was  the  proof  ? 
Norry  swore  she  didn't  see  her  ;  belike 
'twas  thrue  for  her,  and  they  had  to  let 
her  go  ;  and  Norry  sold  her  share  in 
the  larm  to  Judy,  and  wint  away  to 
America.*' 

*'  And  what  was  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  ?" 

'*  Well,  first  they  wanted  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  agin  Judy, 
as  there  was  no  proof  of  the  murder  ; 
but  the  crowner  wouldn't  take  it, 
for  some  raison  ;  and  so  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  '  Died  by  the  visita- 
tion of  God  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances.' The  crowner  he  do  be 
very  conthrairy  in  himself  at  times, 
and,  faix,  he  wanted  them  to  lave  out 
the  latter  part  of  it ;  but  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  him  any  more  ;  and  sure  now 
wasn't  that  a  very  fair  verdict,  yer 
Honor?  Thehandof  God  was  in  it  any- 
ways, for  the  ould  man  deserved  what 
he  got ;  and  there  was  suspicion  enough 
agin  Judy  likewise." 

**  Well,  that's  one  way  of  looking  at 
it ;  but  it's  hard  to  believe,  after  all. 
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that  his  own  daughter  killed  him," 
Baidl. 

*'  Kill  him,  is  it?    Me  own  opinion 
is,  that  there's  a  good  many  more  than 


her  in  this  barony,  who  if  they  had  a 
dispute  aboat  a  bit  of  land  wid  him, 
they'd  throttle  the  Pope  !" — Macmil- 
laws  Magazine. 
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Some  years  ago  I  oontribnted  an  arti- 
cle to  this  Beview  on  "  Criticism  as  a 
Trade."  This  brief  sequel  to  it  I  call 
•'  Criticism  as  Theft." 

It  is  a  somewhat  grave  charge  to 
make  against  even  a  subsection  of  our 
nineteenth-century  Literature  that  it 
contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  law 
in  the  Jewish  Decaloffue  ;  and,  if  made, 
it  must  be  justiflea  by  evidence.  I 
bring  no  ^*  railing  accusation,"  how- 
ever, a^inst  the  noble  army  of  mod- 
ern critics,  who,  da;  by  dav,  week  by 
week,  and  month  by  month,  write  to 
satisfy  a  modern  demand.  The  true 
critic  fulfils  a  singularly  great  function 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  he  is  quite 
as  needful — alike  to  his  contemporaries 
and  successors — as  is  the  original  au- 
thor, be  he  poet,  novelist,  philosopher^ 
man  of  science,  or  divine.  The  severe 
censorship  of  the  Press  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  our  Literature 
from  becoming  a  rabbit-warren  of  com- 
monplace, or  a  Sahara  of  mediocrity 
and  irrelevancy.  I  raise  no  objection 
to  it,  however  scathing  it  may  be,  if  it 
is  based  on  knowledge,  and  is  discrimi- 
native, just,  and  wise. 

What  we  owe  to  our  best  contem- 
porary reviewers  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, and  I  shall  try  to  state  it  more 
appreciatively  later  on.  No  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  excellence  can  be  blind 
to  the  merit  of  their  work  ;  but  what 
our  age  seems  unfortunately  to  demand 
is  the  continuous  turning  out  of  a  set 
of  articles  that  are  neither  original, 
nor  distinctive,  nor  genial,  nor  learned, 
nor  instructive,  nor  *'  up  to  date,"  but 
which  merely  satisfy  the  morbid  and 

{tampered  appetite  oi  the  hour,  which 
or  the  most  part  craves  for  noveltv. 
The  comment  which  follows  should 
therefore  perhaps  be  directed  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  rather 
than  against  the   work  of  any  indi- 


vidual  writer  belonging  to  it.  The 
Age  demands  the  article,  and  our  mod- 
ern Press  supplies  it ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Age*  desires  what 
its  railway-bookstalls  chiefly  supply, 
that  the  latter  is  the  best  thing  for  it. 
Demand  always  regulates  supply,  but 
the  supply  quickens  the  demand.  The 
two  tnings  are  closely  kindred  ;  and 
are  related  as  cause  and  consequence. 
The  one  invariably  feeds  the  other.  If 
our  highest  wisdom  lies  in  following 
the  verdict  of  the  manv,  and  of  the 
hour — if  it  is  to  be  fonna  in  accepting 
a  policy  decided  bv  the  mere  *'  count 
of  heads,"  raising  (as  some  have  done) 
the  '*  masses"  above  the  *'  classes,"  as 
our  superiors  in  insight,  so  long  as  that 
insight  coincides  with  their  own — it 
doubtless  follows  that  we  should  receive 
the  literary  judgment  of  the  uneducat- 
ed with  the  same  deference  with  which 
we  accept  their  votes  at  the  polling- 
booth.  If  our  age  demands  what  an 
enlightened  judgment  condemns,  it 
may  possibly  have  to  be  submitted  to, 
for  the  time  being ;  but  the  demand 
would  certainly  be  lessened  were  the 
critics  of  the  day  open-eyed  enough  to 
see  it,  and  courageous  enough  to  re- 
sist it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  far  t^o 
much  is  written  nowadays,  by  *'  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
list  of  new  books  advertised  week  after 
week  by  the  publishing  houses  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Continent,  and  America 
is  stupendous,  and  almost  baffling. 
There  never  was  anything  like  it  here- 
tofore. It  may  be  one  result  of  our 
extended  methods  of  modern  educa- 
tion, and  the  evils  which  it  has  created 
will  probably  cure  themselves  before 
long.  Meanwhile,  our  English  Litera- 
ture— as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  long  ad- 
vertisement lists  issued  by  our  publish- 
ing firms — is  undergoing  an  extraordi- 
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nary  change.  For  the  few  dozen 
'*  Books  of  the  Season''  which  used  to 
interest  our  grandfathers,  we  have  now 
not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands.  One 
who  is  tolerably  well  in  touch  with  this 
continuous  stream  of  tendency — the 
evolution  of  new  books--is  constantly 
met  by  the  question,  '*  Oh,  have  you 
seen  so  and  so?"  or,  '*  You  should 
read  so  and  so.  It's  the  best  book  of 
the  year."  They  are  works — perhaps 
belonging  to  his  own  department--^ 
which  he  has  neyer  heard,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  will  never  see.  The  print- 
ing presses  of  the  last  decade  of  this 
nineteenth  century  are  produciuK 
books,  at  such  a  rate  and  of  such 
dimensions,  that  no  one  can  possibly 
keep  pace  with  the  many-sidea  *'  out- 
put," can  even  remember  the  names  of 
the  books  and  their  authors,  far  less  be 
familiar  with  their  contents  ;  and  li- 
brarians, or  members  of  ''  library  com- 
mittees"— Town  libraries  or  University 
ones,  it  is  all  the  same — have  to  con- 
fess, with  dismay,  that  it  has  become 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  thing  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

It  is  true  that  this  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  new  books  published 
week  by  week  is  a  partial  justification 
of  the  multitudinous  criticism  which 
overtakes  them  ;  especially  since  there 
is  so  great  an  increase  of  trivial,  pre- 
tentious, and  useless  books.  At  the 
same  time,  the  majority  of  these  criti- 
cisms are  worse  than  the  books  they 
criticise,  and  do  no  good  to  their  read- 
ers or  their  authors,  or  to  the  public. 

Time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  found 
that  books  of  original   merit,  and  of 

Kermanent  value  to  the  world,  have 
een  ignored  in  their  day,  but  have  be- 
come to  after-ages  objects  of  supreme 
interest.  While  they  exercise  no  influ- 
ence in  their  own  time — and  were 
pecuniarily  worthless  to  their  author — 
they  have  occasionally  fetched  large 
sums  at  the  auction-sates  of  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  *'  Book  of  the 
Hour"  which  most  persons  read,  and 
of  which  nearly  every  one  speaks— is 
often  buried,  at  no  distant  date,  among 
the  debris  from  which  it  knows  no 
resurrection.  Of  these  two  extremes, 
the  latter  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
most  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    In  every  depart- 


ment of  eflFort  we  are  suffering  from 
the  vast  amount  of  trivial  production 
—in  other  words,  from  swarms  of 
ephemwcBf  and  from  the  avidity  with 
which  the  public  welcomes  the  meet 
sensational  and  even  the  most  ghastly 
tale  of  the  hour. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  state  into 
which  our  contemporary  literature  has 
been  brought  by  the  multiplication  of 
its  daily,  weekh,  and  monthly  maga- 
zines, is  so  bewildering  that  no  one  can 
Adequately  follow  it  throughout.  I 
remember  the  day  when  the  bare  no- 
tion of  starting  a  weekly  paper  to  be 
called  Tit-Bit 8  was  thought  to  be  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  literary  degradation. 
Nevertheless,  the  paper  issued  under 
that  title  is  currently  believed  to  have 
yielded  a  fortune  to  its  owner.  Some 
years  ago  I  asked  at  an  English  railway- 
station  bookstall  for  this  extraordinary 
product  of  the  time,  when  the  boy  who 
sells  for  Smith  ran  up  to  the  carriage 
door  and  said,  ^'  Xo,  sir,  sold  out,  sir  ; 
but  here's  Ally  Slopery  sir.  It's  far  bet- 
ter ;  I  sells  a  lot  more  o'  them,  sir." 
The  literary  pabulum  supplied  to  the 
travelling  puolic  at  our  railway-book- 
stalls is  a  sad  disclosure  of  the  taste  of 
the  day.  It  '*  goes  without  saying" 
that  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  money  to 
buy,  and  a  greater  waste  of  time  to 
read,  the  "'  shilling  shockers"  which 
are  the  ordinary  stock-in-trade  at  many 
a  railway  station.  The  melancholy 
thing  is  that  so  many  new  periodicals 
are  started  by  publishers  merely  to 
please  the  pmlic,  and  to  make  profit 
by  descending  to  its  level,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  educate  ths  multitude^ 
bv  inviting  it  to  ascend  a  few  steps 
above  the  platform  on  which  it  stands. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
write  down  to  the  taste,  and  the  sym- 
pathy, of  the  half-educated  proletari- 
ate ;  but  such  writing  is— let  the  word 
be  taken  literally — de-gradation.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  scores  of 
papers,  journals,  magazines,  reviews — 
whatever  they  may  be  called— produced 
simply  '*  to  please  the  public,"  but  not 
to  inform,  or  to  teach,  to  educate,  or 
to  elevate  ;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  one  of  the  least  valuable  results  of 
the  activity  of  the  modern  printing- 
press. 

In  the  same  connection  it  may  be 
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worth  mentioning — and  all  honor  to 
American  enterprise  and  original! tj  for 
attempting  it — that  a  good  many  ^ears 
ago  the  Alton  and  Chicago  Kailway 
Company  issued — as  a  supplement  to 
their  monthly  time-tables — the  poems 
of  Robert  Browning,  beginning  with 
Sordello.  I  remember  how  much  the 
poet  was  struck  with  the  copy  I  once 
showed  him.  Had  the  experiment  been 
tried  on  England  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
ordinary  railway  traveller  would  have 
read  any  one  of  the  poems  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

It  may  at  first  si^ht  seem  surprising 
that  any  one  should  object  to  the  work 
of  those  clever  censors  of  the  ]>re88  who 
rigorously,  if  unmercifully,  put  down 
the  many-sided  ignorance,  tne  mani- 
fold pretence,  the  arrogance  and  ego- 
ism of  all  who  imagine  that  they  are 
born  to  be  '*  writers  of  books."  When 
one  realizes  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
Tiz.,  the  scores  of  volumes  issued  week 
by  week  from  our  British  and  Ameri- 
can printing-presses — books  which  had 
never  any  right  or  title  to  exist — it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the 
twentieth  century  upon  them.  It  is  a 
real  kindness  to  posterity  for  tbe  liter- 
ary reviewer  to  kill  many  of  these 
books,  whether  he  makes  use  of  a  toma- 
hawk or  not ;  and  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  the  world  if  the  majority  of  the 
Tolumes  which  annually  appear  never 
saw  the  light.  One  effect  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  **  higher  education"  of  men 
and  women  has  been  that  we  have  now 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  writers 
where  we  only  had  dozens  before  this 
*'  higher  education"  begun.  We  have 
a  modern  literary  swarmery,  as  we  have 
a  modern  social  proletariate.*    One  re- 

*  A  weU  kaown  writer  and  reader  of  books 
for  a  publishing  firm  lately  Tentored  on  tbe 
rtatement  that  he  thonght  there  were  probably 
•at  thousand  clever  young  women  in  oar 
oonniry  who  were  qaite  weU  able  to  torn  oat 
the  ordinary  and  most  readable  English  nov^ 
of  the  period  ;  bat,  as  to  these  books  being 
*'  Literatore,"  that  was  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. A  pablishtr  recently  told  me  that  he 
received  so  many  offers  of  volames  of  verse, 
and  of  novels,  from  beginners— mostly,  younff 
girls — that  he  would  require  to  keep  a  speciid 
"  reader**  if  they  had  all  to  be  examined  with 
eare.  It  was  only  possible  to  glance  at  most 
of  them.  In  the  same  connection  I  may  quote 
a  sentence  which  Tennyson  once  wrote,  '*  I 


suit  inevitably  is  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  deteriorates,  while  its  quan- 
tity increases  ;  and  we  have  numerous 
dashing  writers  of  **  books  for  the 
many  ^  ^like  the  dexterous  scribes  of 
political  leaderettes — instead  of  the 
well-informed,  the  calm,  the  strong, 
the  incisive,  and  thoroughgoing  writers 
of  the  past.  When  the  history  of 
**  English  Periodica]  Criticism"  has  to 
be  written— and  it  well  deserves  to  be 
written — there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  age  will  not  be  that  of  its 
chief  glory. 

The  truth  is  that  the  function  of  the 
modern  critic  is  a  singularly  ill-defined 
one.  Who  is  to  define  it?  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered,  but  it  may 
surely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  written 
about  is  essential  to  any  adequate  criti- 
cism. Nevertheless  it  is  a  quite  noto- 
rious fact  that  when  asked  to  review  a 
book  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose — and 
presumably  sent  because  the  recipient 
IS  considered  an  authority,  or  a  quasi- 
authority  (if  not  an  expert)  on  the  sub- 
ject—some reviewers  have  contented 
themselves  with  cutting  open  the  table 
of  contents  and  the  preface,  and — 
without  reading  the  book  itself — pro- 
ceeding to  review  it.  At  the  sale  of  a 
large  Library  of  Books,  which  had  been 
sent  for  review  to  an  '*  expert,"  who, 
for  many  years,  wrote  long  and  most 
dexterous  literary  notices  for  a  daily 
newspaper  of  celebrity  and  importance, 
it  was  found  that  the  pages  of  very  few 
were  cut,  while  some  of  the  books  an<i 
their  authors  had,  by  this  critic  of  the 
hour,  been  brilliantly  *'  cut  up  1" 
Sometimes  a  book  is  sent  for  review  to 
one  who  is  on  the  occasional  staff  of  a 
paper,  and  he  has,  on  a  sudden,  to 
**  get  up  the  subject"  discussed,  to 
consult  nis  aathorities,  or— as  an  editor 
once  told  me  was  a  common  habit — to 
read  everv  other  notice  of  the  book 
which  had  already  appeared  !  before  he 
wrote  his  own.  The  *'  little  knowl- 
edge" thus  acquired  is  too  often  thrust 
into  the  foreground  of  the  notice  pro- 
duced.   Surely  such  reviewing  is  theft. 

It  is  a  self-evident  and  elementary 

reoeife  a  stanza  of  Terse  sent  to  me  for  everr 
Ave  minutes  of  my  life,  but  Tery  seldom  a  toI- 
vme  of  good  wholesome  prose." 
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truth  that  an  author  who  adds  auy- 
thing  of  value  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  is  entitled  to  receiye  a  reward 
for  his  labor.  If  the  return  of  that  re- 
ward is  prevented  by  capriciouSy  or 
ignorant,  or  reckless  criticism,  the 
critic  has  stolen  from  the  author,  quite 
as  truly  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  his 
purse.  He  has  robbed  him  of  the 
legitimate  yalue  of  his  brain-work  ;  but 
it  is  only  criticism  of  the  reckless  and 
unenlightened  order  that  does  this. 
A  critical  '*  notice/*  written  to  display 
mere  deftness  or  nimbleness  of  wit,  in- 
genious repartee,  power  of  sarcasm  or 
of  rejoinder,  is  not  criticism  at  all. 
Suppose  a  nimble-witted  person  skims 
a  book  ;  turning  its  pages  in  a  listless 
mood,  he  finds  some  information  that 
is  new  to  him.  He  notes  this,  and  goes 
on  to  read  more.  He  finds  some  errors, 
and  then  proceeds  to  use  the  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  received  from  the 
book  itself,  against  its  author  ;  just  a 
clever  surface  society-talker,  wholly 
ignorant  of  a  subject^  can  often  '*  pick 
the  brains"  of  one  who  knows  it,  while 
he  is  speaking,  and  give  him  back  in  a 
torrent  of  verbosity  the  very  ideas  he 
was  slowly  and  modestly  expressing,  as 
if  they  were  the  talkative  thief *s  famil- 
iar property.  Surely  this  is  even  worse 
than  the  use  of  an  arrow,  winded  by 
feathers  taken  from  a  bird  it  killed, 
against  another  of  the  same  species. 

An  eminent  literary  friend  was  re- 
cently induced  to  subscribe  to  an  agency 
— which  sends  reviews  of  books,  in  the 
form  of  **  newspaper  cuttings,"  to 
their  author— on  the  pre-payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  He  told  me 
that,  among  thirty  notices  of  his  book, 
only  two  showed  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  This  was  not  because  of 
any  want  of  competent  critics  in  the 
country  who  were  familiar  with  the 
subject  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  hundreds  ;  but  the  book  had 
been  given  out,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  journalistic  hacks,  and  so  it  had 
'*  fallen  among  the  thieves." 

Of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  our 
modern  criticism  has  deteriorated,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  By  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  of  great  merit 
and  distinction — devoted  to  a  special 
branch  of  knowledge — I  was  asked, 
some  lime  ago,  if  I  could  find  for  him 


a  critic  whose  dutv  it  would  be,  first, 
to  find  out  the  "  Book  of  the  Week," 
i.0.,  the  most  important  of  all  those 
issued  by  the  various  firms  for  that 
particular  period  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
give,  not  a  critical  estimate  of  it — that 
was  too  much  to  expect,  and  not  in- 
deed to  be  desired— but  a  skilful  digest 
of  its  contents,  a  summary  of  what  it 
said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
this  delightfal  weekly  Journal.  As 
the  phrase  went,  **  Let  him  tear  out  its 
heart,  that  is  all  we  want ;"  and  a 
very  liberal  allowance  was  to  be  given 
for  this  weekly  literary  anatomy,  or 
rather  vivisection.  The  idea  apparent- 
ly was  this.  Our  subscribers  won't 
read  the  best  *'  Book  of  the  Week,'* 
but  they  must  know  something  about 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  of  it  with  a 
fair  show  of  knowledge,  if  the  book  in 
question  happens  to  be  mentioned  in 
trie  society-conversation  of  the  day. 
Now  this  sort  of  thing — putting  peo- 
ple off  with  a  scratch  summary,  or 
rough  analysis,  of  a  book  which  they 
never  intend  to  read  (or  can  read) — is 
a  treble  literary  theft.  It  takes  from 
the  author,  it  hurts  the  publisher,  and 
it  defrauds  the  public.  The  sale  of  the 
very  best  book  must  le  injured,  by 
every  such  '*  tearing  out  of  its  heart. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  giving  long  ^*  ex- 
tracts, in  the  daily  and  other  papers, 
of  what  the  critic  considers  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  magazine- 
articles  of  the  month.  Editors  and 
proprietors  ma;^  very  reasonably  com- 

Elain  that  their  Magazines  are  not 
ought,  as  they  otherwise  would  be, 
because  the  best  things  in  them  are 
thus  exhibited  to  the  public  beforehand 
in  such  "  reviews  of  reviews."  * 

But  the  chief  moral  theft  thus  com- 
mitted is  not  from  the  authors  of  the 
books,  or  from  their  articles,  but  from 
i\i%  public.  The  public  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  m  its  in- 
tegrity, what  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
oC  the  time  have  had  to  say  to  it,  and 
have  tried  to  unfold  in  their  books. 
The  public,  instead  of  receiving  tlie 
wholesome    nourishment    of   genuine 

*  This  is  often  neither  more  nor  less  than 
piracy,  end  is  pursued  bj  people  who  never 
make  even  a  pretence  to  eritioism. 
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*'  corn  and  wine,"  are  fed  on  a  sorfc  of 
watery  intellectual  bread- berry,  which 
has  been  made  doubly  unwholesome 
from  the  amount  of  spice  which  it  cen- 
tal ns.  The  books  reviewed  are  pilfered 
by  the  critics^  and  the  public  thinks 
that  it  is  well  informed  as  to  what  it 
does  not  really  know,  eren  in  fragment 
It  is  notorious  that  half  knowledge  is 
often  worse  than  total  ignorance  ;  and, 
in  many  of  our  modern  reviews,  we 
find  writers  presuming  to  speak  oracu- 
larly, yet  wholly  unaware  that  their 
quasi-knowledge  is  of  less  value  than 
tnat  which  it  tries  to  supplant. 

This  literary  theft  'which  is  so  com- 
mon is,  however,  partly  due  to  the  sen- 
sationalism of  the  hour  in  its  numerous 
phases,  &.^.,  to  the  morbid  demand  for 
early  extracts  in  the  morning  papers, 
on  the  very  day  of  issue,  from  any 
work — the  publication  of  which  has 
been  announced  for  some  time — in- 
stead of  letting  sober-minded  people 
wait  patiently  until  the  book  itself  can 
be  seen  and  read.*  Such  scraps  and 
fragments  are,  at  times,  wholly  mis- 
leading. They  can  be  extracted  so  as 
to  falsify  the  real  drift  and  purpose  of 
the  book.  At  other  times  they  are 
altogether  indefinite.  Usually  they 
satisfy  the  casual  reader ;  while,  most 
unfortunately,  they  give  him  a  biassed 
opinion  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  book 
in  which  it  has  been  discussed. 

It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  long  run,  most  authors 
get  their  due.  Some  may  have  been 
overlooked  for  a  time  by  literary  acci- 
dent, or  from  peculiarities  of  style  and 
treatment,  which  made  their  works 
'*  caviare  to  the  general.*'  But^  in  all 
cases f  the  Verdict  of  Time  is  just ;  and 
there  is  far  less  chance  than  ever  be- 
fore that,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the 
merits  of  any  good  writer  will  be  over- 
looked, or  that  an  original  one  will  be 
(even  for  a  time)  ignored.  The  very 
multiplicity  of  modern  criticism  pre- 
vents this.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  great  risk  that  the  professional  critic, 
undertaking  too  much  work,  may  re- 
view   many    books    without    reading 

*One  recalls  Carlyle's  indignant  protest, 
"  Is  a  thing  nothing  besaase  the  *  Morning 
Papers  '  haye  not  ohronioied  it  ?  or  can  a  Noth. 
ing  be  made  a  Something  bj  oyer  so  much 
babblement  of  it  there  ?" 


them  ;  and  that,  unless  he  is  somehow 
discovered,  and  just  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  he  will  often  return  a 
biassed  verdict  on  the  literature  that 
passes  through  his  hands.  Opportu- 
nity may  even  continue  to  exist  for  the 
display  of  small-mindedness  and  par- 
tisansnip  in  the  future.  Many  a  re- 
view— philosophical,  political,  scien- 
tific, theological,  and  literary — has 
hitherto  been  tainted  with  this  bias. 
An  a  priori  judgment  has  been  passed 
on  the  merits  of  a  book  which  the  critic 
had  not  read.  It  has  been  judged  by 
its  title,  its  contents,  its  preface,  or  its 
author's  name.  Every  literary  man 
must  have  seen  scores  of  such  notices, 
pert,  opinionative,  shallow,  useless ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  fulsome,  and 
therefore  worse  than  useless.  They  are 
a  disgrace  to  journalism  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately some  persons  who  have  no 
other  vocation — or  who  have  failed  in 
one  or  more — fancy  that  they  can,  as  a 
sort  of  dernier  ressort,  be  one  of  the 
critics  of  the  hour  !  *'  Have  you  never 
learned  the  art,"  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary official  once  said  to  me — he  was 
speaking  satirically — '*  Have  you  never 
learned  the  art  of  reviewing  a  book  you 
haven't  read  ?  It's  very  easy  ;  as  easy 
as  it  is  to  examine  on  a  subject  you 
know  nothing  of  1"  This  was  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  amazed, 
and  declined  to  believe  that  such  mal- 
practices were  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibilitv.  Since  then  I  have  been  occa- 
sionally undeceived. 

As  every  one  knows,  Oreat  Britain, 
America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
possess  many  very  able '*  Critical  Ke- 
views"— issued  monthly  and  quarterly 
— which  give  to  the  world  some  of  the 
best  writing  of  the  age  ;  but  these  Re- 
views are  sometimes  handled  by  the 
weekly  Press  very  much  as  the  weekly 
Journals  are  dealt  with  by  the  daily 
newspapers.  Extracts  by  way  of  sam- 
ple are  given,  which  are — to  all  intents 
and  purposes — thefts  from  the  periodi- 
cals m  which  they  first  appearea  ;  and 
many  readers  are  led  to  expect  so  full, 
and  true,  and  good  a  summary  of  all 
the  best  things  that  are  to  be  found  in 
contemporary  periodicals  that  they 
never  think  of  looking  at  the  originals 
whence  these  extracts  have  been  taken. 
Such  procedure    surely   justifies    the 
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title   of   this    article,    "  Criticism   as 
Theft." 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  say  what  the 
critic's  function  is  not  than  to  state 
what  it  is.  The  difference  between 
advertising  the  supposed  '*  book  of  the 
hour"  by  a  string  of  commonplace 
phrases  and  vague  compliments,  and 
estimating  its  worth  judicially,  is  obvi- 
ous enough  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
the  purpose  of  many  of  the  '*  press  no- 
tices" which  are  extracted  from  reviews 
and  appended  to  the  advertisements  of 
new  books.  The  other  day  I  happened 
to  take  up  a  book  which  had  neither  a 
preface,  nor  a  table  of  contents,  nor  an 
index,  but  which  had  been  favored 
with  *'  a  few  press  notices,"  among 
which  I  found  the  following :  (1) 
**  The  latest  book  of  which  people  are 
talking  :  this  new  book  is  very  much 
up  to  date.  ' 
wno  is  an^ 
"Eminently 
say  will  be  read."  (4)  '•  The  book  is 
a  novelty  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term."  Of  what  possible  use  can  such 
notices  be,  either  to  the  author,  the 
writer,  or  the  public?  To  my  mind 
they  are  worse  than  useless ;  and  are 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  coterie-reviewing, 
which  has  played  such  havoc  witn 
books  of  real  merit  written  by  outsiders 
to  the  ring. 

But  the  thefts  of  criticism  are  not 
seen  only  in  the  appraisal  of  literary 
work.  They  may  be  detected  in  re- 
views of  the  Art,  the  Drama,  and  the 
Science  of  the  period. 

As  to  Art  in  particular,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  some  critics  are  (without  anv 
exaggeration)  hirelings?  It  is  well 
known — although  perhaps  only  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  tne  hour — that 
many  writers  are  invited  to  attend  pri- 
vate views  in  studios  before  they  write 
their  notices  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 
From  the  way  in  which  such  things 
are  arranged,  impartiality  in  criticism 
is  impossible.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  artists  of  established  fame. 
They  would  decline  to  be  **  inter- 
viewed" by  any  salon  critic.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  have  been  asked  to 
allow  the  interviewer,  and  the  critic,  to 
come,  with  a  sort  of  literary  kodak, 
and  to  send  out  to  the  world  a  prelimi- 
nary photograph  of  what  is  in  store  for 


the  novelty-hunters  of  the  season.  The 
fulsome  praise  of  the  interviewer  is 
much  worse  than  his  censure  ever  is, 
and  it  does  more  harm  ;  for  all  genu- 
ine merit  is,  in  the  long  run,  sure  of 
recognition  ;  but  the  temporary  loss 
and  pain,  caused  to  those  whose  work 
is  passing  through  the  ordeal,  are  in* 
calculable.  Many  an  artist  of  rare 
merit  has  been  stung  to  the  quick  hj 
the  glib  and  petulant  notices  of  his 
work  which  have  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Doubtless  some  may 
have  been  the  better  for  a  severity  that 
waif  unjust,  if  it  called  forth  new  energy 
lying  latent.  That  goes  almost  with- 
out saying ;  just  as,  at  a  University 
examination,  a  ^oung  man  who  knows 
his  subject,  but  is  thrown  out  by  some 
accident  of  the  examination,  or  whim 
of  the  examiner,  says  to  himself,  "  1 
am  not  defeated,  I  know  the  subject,  I 
shall  go  in  a^ain  ;"  and  he  does  so,  and 
passes.  So  it  is  with  many  a  worker 
m  Art.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
artists  have  been  killed  by  the  flippancy 
of  unjust  reviewing.  As  was  said  of 
John  Keats  : — 

How  strange,  the  mind,  that  little  fiery  parti- 
cle, 
filhonld  let  itself  be  snnffed  out  by  an  article. 

But  SO  it  is.  .  Over  and  over  again  the 
rarely  delicate  artist,  the  originator  of 
new  ideals,  with  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, smarts  under  the  lash  of  public 
criticism,  and  succumbs  to  the  odious 
treatment  of  the  pachydermatous  re- 
viewer. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
many  an  original  author  has  been  prem- 
aturely killed  by  the  barbed  arrows 
of  coDtemporar/  criticism.  Perhaps, 
on  hearing  of  it,  one  of  these  critics 
may  think,  '*  That  is  the  Author's 
look-out,  not  mine ;  I  am  merely  the 
literary  judge  and  censor  of  the  hour.'* 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  author,  has 
often  suffered  grievous  wrong  in  this 
way.  There  are  the  wasps  and  the 
gaaflies,  as  well  as  eagles  of  criticism. 

I  have  alluded  in  the  previous  para- 
graph to  the  indiscreet  praise  of  re- 
viewers as  worse  than  their  ignorant 
fault- flnding.  This  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Every  ultra-enthusi- 
astic, and  still  more  every  indiscrimi- 
nate, puff  of  a  book  written  by  a  friend 
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is  a  fraud  on  the  public.  This  is  some- 
times done  so  recklessly  as  to  warrant 
the  severest  possible  rejoinder.  Some 
writers  have  been  known  to  solicit 
reviews  of  their  books.  They,  hap- 
pily, share  the  fate  of  those  who  soli- 
cit academical  degrees.  But  another 
hypothetical  case  may  be  mentioned. 
Suppose  a  college  lecturer  has  a  distin- 
guished and  favorite  pupil,  a  docile, 
receptive,  assimilative  hero-worshipper. 
He  publishes  a  book,  and  his  teacher 
writes  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he 
doubts  if  anything  so  good  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  [s  this  Yair 
either  to  the  writer  of  the  book  or  to 
the  public  ?  No  doubt  his  teacher  is 
able  to  see  more  in  a  pupil  than  the 
outside  world,  or  the  random  writer  of 
reviews ;  but,  in  his  case,  impartiality 
and  a  just  verdict  are  almost  impossi- 
ble. 

In  the  matter  of  indiscriminate  praise 
on  the  one  hand,  and  biassed  censure 
on  the  other,  the  modern  English  critic 
of  the  Drama  will  be  found  to  have 
erred  quite  as  much  as  the  critic  of 
Literature,  or  Philosophy,  or  Science. 
It  is  needless  to  particularize  instances 
of  unfair  judgment  in  any  department ; 
but,  whenever  jealousy  exists  in  any 
school  or  coterie,  in  any  profession  or 
social  circle,  unjust  criticism  will  be 
its  outcome  ;  and  all  injustice  is  thefc, 
although  it  cannot  be  overtaken  by  the 
law.  The  robbery  of  a  just  reputation 
is  much  more  serious  than  is  the  theft 
of  money  or  of  material  property  ;  and 
the  unjust  praise,  and  the  false  dis- 

E raise,  of  the  critic  is  one  of  the  worst 
inds  of  theft  that  this  world  has  had 
to  endure. 

I  return  to  the  remark  with  which  I 
started.  I  do  not  disparage  the  func- 
tion of  the  genuine  critic  ;  that  is  to 
say  of  the  man  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  to 
have  an  opinion  worth  recording,  and 
who  has  a  high  standard  of  honor,  and 
of  honesty  in  the  expression  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  magnify  it  in  every 


possible  way.  The  just,  clear-si&^hted, 
impartial,  trenchant  critic,  who  knows 
how  and  when  to  use  his  rapier,  how 
and  when  to  put  his  sword  into  its 
sheath,  who  knows  that  there  is  a  time 
to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak, 
a  time  to  expose  and  even  to  slay,  as- 
well  as  a  time  to  appreciate  and  to 
praise,  is  a  great  public  benefactor. 
The  literature  of  the  world  would  soon 
become  an  undifferentiated  mass  of 
puerilities  were  it  not  for  the  winnow- 
ing nrocess  by  which  the  wheat  is  sepa- 
ratea  from  the  chaff ;  and  it  is  a  real 
kindness  to  teach  those  who  have  no 
vocation  for  authorship  that  they  ought 
not  to  write  books.  But  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  critic  are  as  great,  and  are 
perhaps  rarer,  than  those  of  the  origi- 
nal author.  Chief  among  them  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed,  as 
full  as,  ii  not  fuller  than,  that  of  the 
author  ;  next,  the  power  of  sifting  ma- 
terials, and  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  in 
addition,  judicial  impartiality  and  the 
power  of  appraisal,  of  which  fairmind- 
edness  is  the  dominant  note  ;  and, 
finally,  the  readiness  to  appreciate  what 
is  new,  if  it  be  a  genuine  development 
of  tendencies  which  have  been  lyins^ 
latent  for  a  time.  It  is  the  function  oi 
the  true  appraiser  to  discover  merit 
under  guises  which  at  first  conceal  it. 
As  Robert  Browning  put  it— 

If  what  shall  oome  with  the  season's  change 
Be  a  no?el  graoe,  and  a  beauty  strange, 

the  genuine  critic  should  be  the  first 
to  discern  it. 

Without  such  preliminary  diagnosis 
— accurate,  appreciative,  and  thorough 
— the  acutest  and  most  nimble-witted 
criticism,  be  it  scientific  or  literary  or 
philosophical  or  political  or  religious, 
IS  absolutely  worthless.  With  it  and 
irfter  it,  the  severest  possible  censure, 
or  the  most  enthusiastic  (if  discrimi- 
native) praise,  are  the  greatest  gifts 
which  a  critic  can  bestow,  alike  on  his 
contemporaries  and  his  successors. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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First  impressions  of  faces  are  very 
macb  to  as  :  yiyid  and  persistent,  even 
long  after  they  have  been  jndged  false 
they  will  from  time  to  time  return  to 
console  or  mock  us.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  places,  for  they,  too,  an  in- 
eradicable instinct  will  have  it,  are  per- 
sons. Few  in  number  are  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  dear  to  us,  whose 
memory  is  always  sweet,  like  that  of 
one  we  love.  Those  that  wake  no  emo- 
tion, that  are  remembered  much  as  we 
remember  the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  shop 
assistants  in  some  emporium  we  are  ac- 
customed to  visit,  are  many.  Still 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  are  the  places 
that  actually  leave  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  rrobably  the 
rea89n  of  this  is  because  most  places 
are  approached  by  railroad.  The  sta- 
tion, which  is  seen  first,  and  cannot 
thereafter  be  dissociated  from  the  town, 
is  invariably  the  centre  of  a  chaotic  col- 
lection of  ugly  objects  and  discordant 
noises,  all  the  more  hateful  because  so 
familiar.  For  in  coming  to  a  new 
place  wo  look  instinctively  for  that 
which  is  new,  and  at  such  a  moment 
the  old,  and  in  themselves  unpleasant, 
sights  and  sounds  have  a  disheartening, 
deadening  effect  on  the  stranger  : — the 
same  clanging,  puffing,  grinding, 
gravel-crushing,  banging,  shrieking 
noises,  with  the  same  big  unlovely 
brick  and  metal  structure,  the  long 
platform,  the  confusion  of  objects  and 
people,  the  waiting  vehicles,  and  the 
glittering  steel  rails  stretching  away 
into  infinitude,  like  unburied  petrified 
webs  of  some  gigantic  spider  of  a  re- 
mote past — webs  in  which  mastodons 
were  caught  like  flies.  Approaching  a 
town  from  some  other  direction,  rid- 
ing, driving,  or  walking,  we  see  it  with 
a  clearer,  truer  vision,  and  take  away 
a  better  and  more  lasting  image.    - 

Selborne  is  one  of  the  noted  places 
where  pilgrims  go  that  is  happily  with- 
out a  station.  From  whicnever  side 
you  approach  it  the  place  itself,  fea- 
tures and  expression,  is  clearly  dis- 
cerned :  in  other  words,  you  see  Sel- 
borne, and  not  a  brick  and  metal  out- 


work or  mask  ;  not  an  excrescence,  a 

f;oitre,  which  can  make  even  a  beauti- 
ul  countenance  appear  repulsive. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  station  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  village.  I  ap- 
proached by  a  different  route,  and  saw 
It  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen  miles'  walk. 
Rain  had  begun  to  fall  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  when  in  the  morning  I 
looked  from  my  bedroom  window  in 
the  wa;f  side  inn,  where  I  had  passed  the 
night,  it  was  raining  still,  and  every- 
where, as  far  as  I  could  see,  broad  pools 
of  water  were  gleaming  on  the  level 
earth.  All  day  the  rain  fell  steadily 
from  a  leaden  *sk^,  so  low  that  where 
there  were  trees  it  seemed  almost  to 
touch  their  tops,  while  the  hills,  away 
on  my  left, 'appeared  like  vague  masses 
of  cloud  that  rested  on  the  earth.  The 
road  stretched  across  a  level  moorland 
country  ;  it  was  straight  and  narrow, 
but  I  was  compelled  to  keep  to  it,  since 
to  step  aside  was  to  put  my  feet  into 
water.  Mile  after  mile  I  trudged  on 
without  meeting  a  soul,  where  not  a 
house  was  visible — a  still,  wet,  desolate 
country  with  trees  and  bushes  standing 
in  the  water,  unstirred  by  a  breath  of 
wind.  Only  at  long  intervals  a  yellow- 
hammer  was  heard  uttering  his  thin 
note  ;  for  just  as  this  bird  sings  in  the 
sultriest  weather  that  silences  other 
voices,  he  will  atter  his  monotonous 
chant  on  the  gloomiest  day. 

At  last  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changed  :  in  place  of  brown  heath, 
with  gloomy  fir  and  furze,  there  was 
cheerful  verdure  of  grass  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  the  straight  road  grew  deep 
and  winding,  running  now  between 
hills,  now  beside  woods,  and  hop-fields, 
and  pasture  lands.  And  at  length,  wet 
and  lired,  I  reached  Selborne — the  re- 
mote Hampshire  village  that  has  so 
great  a  fame. 

To  very  many  readers  a  description 
of  the  place  would  seem  superfluous. 
They  know  it  so  well,  even  without  hav- 
ing seen  it ;  the  little,  old-world  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  long,  steep,  bank-like 
hill,  or  Hanger,  clothed  to  its  summit 
with  beech-wood  as  with  a  green  cloud. 
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the  straggling  street,  the  Plestor,  or  vil- 
la^  green^  an  old  tree  in  the  centre, 
with  a  bench  sarronnding  its  trunk  for 
the  elders  to  rest  upon  of  a  summer  eyen- 
ing.  And,  close  by,  the  gray  immemo- 
riiu  church,  with  its  churchyard,  its 
grand  old  yew-tree,  and,  oTerhead,  the 
bunch  of  swifts,  rushing  with  jubilant 
screams  round  the  square  tower. 

I  had  not  ^ot  the  Dock  in  m^  knap- 
sack, nor  dia  I  need  it.  Seeing  the 
Selborne  swifts,  I  thought  how  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago  Gilbert  White 
wrote  that  the  number  of  birds  inhab-' 
i ting  and  nesting  in  the  village,  sum- 
mer after  summer,  was  nearly  always 
the  same,  consisting  of  about  eight 
pairs.  The  birds  now  rushing  about 
over  the  church  were  twelve,  and  I  saw 
no  others. 

If  Gilbert  White  had  never  lived,  or 
had  never  corresponded  with  Pennant 
and  DainesBarrington,  Selborne  would 
have  impressed  me  as  a  very  pleasant 
village  set  amid  diversified  and  beauti- 
ful scenery,  and  I  should  have  long  re- 
membered it  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  which  I  had  found  in  my 
rambles  in  southern  England.  But! 
thought  of  White  continually.  The 
village  itself,  every  feature  in  the  sur- 
roanding  landscape,  and  every  object, 
living  or  inanimate,  and  every  sound, 
became  associated  in  my  mind  wiih  the 
thought  of  the  obscure  country  curate, 
who  was  without  ambition,  and  was 
''a  still,  quiet  man,  with  no  harm  in 
him— no,  not  a  bit,*'  as  was  once  said 
by  one  of  his  parishioners.  There,  at 
Selborne— to  give  an  altered  meaning 
to  a  verse  of  quaint  old  Nicholas  Cul- 
pepper— 

**  His  image  stampid  is  on  ererj  grass.'* 

With  a  new  intense  interest  I  watched 
the  swiifts  careering  through  the  air, 
and  listened  to  their  shrill  screams.  It 
was  the  same  with  all  the  birds,  even 
the  commonest — the  robin,  blue  tit, 
martin,  and  sparrow.  In  the  evening 
I  stood  motionless  a  long  while  intent- 
ly watching  a  small  flock  of  goldfinches 
settling  to  roost  in  a  hazel-hedge. 
From  time  to  time  they  became  dis- 
turbed at  my  presence,  and  fiuttering 
up  to  the  topmost  twigs,  where  their 
forms  looked  almost  black  aeainst  the 
pale  amber  sky,  they  uttered  tueir  long- 


drawn  delicate  notes  of  alarm.  At  all 
times  a  sweet  and  tender  note,  now  it 
had  something  more  in  it,  something 
from  the  far  past,  the  thought  of  one 
whose  memory  was  interwoven  with 
living  forms  and  sounds. 

The  strength  and  persistence  of  these 
thoughts  had  a  curious  effect  It  began 
to  seem  to  me  that  he  who  had  ceased 
to  live  over  a  century  ago,  whose  let- 
ters had  been  the  favorite  book  of  sev- 
eral generations  of  naturalists,  was,  al- 
beit dead  and  gone,  in  some  mysterious 
way  still  living.  I  spent  hours  groping 
about  in  the  long  rank  grass  of  the 
churchyard  in  search  of  a  memorial ; 
and  this,  when  found,  turned  out  to  be 
a  diminutive  headstone,  in  size  and 
shape  like  a  small  oval  dinner-dish,  half 
buried  in  the  earth.  I  had  to  ^o  down 
on  my  knees,  and  put  aside  tne  rank 

f^ass  that  covered  it,  just  as  when  we 
ook  into  a  child's  face  we  push  back 
the  unkempt  hair  from  its  forehead  ; 
and  on  the  small  stone  were  graved  the 
two  capitals,  **  G.  W.,"  and  beneath, 
"  1793,"  the  year  of  his  death. 

Happy  the  nature-lover  who,  in  spite 
of  fame,  is  allowed  to  rest,  as  White 
rests,  pressed  upon  by  no  ponderous 
stone  ;  the  sweet  infiuences  of  sun  and 
rain  are  not  kept  from  him  ;  even  the 
sound  of  the  wild  bird's  cry  may  pene- 
trate to  his  narrow  apartment  to  glad- 
den his  dust ! 

Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
notion  that  when  a  man  dies  he  does 
not  wholly  die  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
earthly  yet  intelligent  part  of  him, 
which,  being  of  the  earth,  cannot  as- 
cend ;  that  a  residuum  of  life  remains, 
like  a  perfume  left  by  some  long- van- 
ished, fragrant  object ;  or  it  may  be  an 
emanation  from  the  body  at  death, 
which  exists  thereafter  diffused  and 
mixed  with  the  elements,  perhaps  un- 
conscious and  yet  responsive,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  vivified  into  consciousness 
and  emotions  of  pleasure  by  a  keenly 
sympathetic  presence.  At  Selborne 
this  did  not  seem  mere  fantasy.  Stroll- 
ing about  the  village,  loitering  in  the 
park-like  garden  of  the  Wakes,  or  ex- 
ploring the  Hanger  ;  or  when  I  sat  on 
the  bench  under  the  churchyard  yew, 
or  went  softly  through  the  grass  to  look 
again  at  those  two  letters  graved  on  the 
headstone,  there  was  a  continual  sense 
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of  an  nnseen  presence  near  me.  It 
was  like  the  sensation  a  man  sometimes 
has  when  lyin^  still  with  closed  eves  of 
some  one  moving  softly  to  his  side.  I 
began  to  think*  that  if  that  feeling  and 
sensation  lasted  long  enough  without 
diminishing  in  strength,  it  would  in 
the  end  produce  something  like  convic- 
tion. And  the  conviction  would  imply 
communion.  Furthermore,  between 
the  thought  that  we  mav  come  to  be- 
lieve in  a  thing  and  beliei  itself  there  is 
practically  no  difference.  I  began  to 
speculate  as  to  the  subjects  about  to  be 
discussed  by  us.  The  chief  one  would 
doubtless  relate  to  the  bird-life  of  the 
district.  There  are  fresh  things  to  be 
related  of  the  cuckoo,  how  ^*  wonder  has 
been  added  to  wonder''  by  observers  of 
that  bird  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  here  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject to  follow — to  wit,  the  hibernation 
of  swallows — ^yet  one  by  no  possibility 
to.be  avoided.  It  would  be  something 
of  a  disappointment  to  him  to  hear  it 
stated,  as  an  established  fact,  that  none 
of  our  hirundines  do  winter,  fast  asleep 
like  dormice,  in  these  islands.  But 
there  would  be  comfort  in  the  succeed- 
ing declaration  that  the  old  controversy 
is  not  wholly  dead  yet,  that  at  least  two 

Eopular  writers  on  British  birds  have 
oldly  expressed  the  belief  that  some  of 
our  supposed  migrants  do  actually  *'  lay 
up"  in  the  dead  season.  The  deep  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  subject  would 
be  a  temptation  to  dwell  on  it.  I 
should  touch  on  the  discovery  made 
recently  by  a  youn^  English  naturalist 
abroad,  that  a  small  species  of  swallow 
in  a  temperate  country,  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  shelters  itself  under 
the  thick  matted  grass  and  remains 
torpid  during  spells  of  cold  weather. 
We  have  now  a  magnificent  monograph 
of  the  swallows,  and  it  is  there  stated 
of  the  purple  martin,  an  American  spe- 
cies, that  in  some  years  bitter  cold 
weather  succeeds  its  arrival  in  early 
spring  in  Canada  ;  that  at  such  times 
the  birds  take  refuse  in  their  nesting 
holes  and  lie  huddled  together  in  a 
semi-torpid  state,  sometimes  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  until  the  return  of  genial 
weather,  when  they  revive  and  appear 
as  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  before.  It 
is  said  that  these  and  other  swallows 
are  possessed  of  habits  and  powers  of 


which  we  have  as  yet  but  slight  knowl- 
edge. Candor  would  compel  me  to  add 
that  the  author  of  the  monograph  in 
question,  who  is  one  of  the  first  living 
ornithologists,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  swallows  in  some  circum- 
stances do  hibernate. 

At  this  I  should  experience  a  curious 
and  almost  startling  sensation,  as  if  the 
airv  hands  of  my  invisible  companion 
haa  been  clapped  together,  and  thn  clap 
had  been  followed  by  an  exclamation — 
a  triumphant  *'  Ah  l" 

Then  there  would  be  much  to  say 
concerning  the  changes  in  the  bird 
population  of  Selbome  parish,  and  of 
the  southern  counties  generally.  A 
few  small  species — hawfinch,  pretty- 
chaps,  and  gold  crest — were  mucn  more 
common  now  than  in  his  day  ;  but  a 
very  different  and  sadder  story  had  to 
be  told  of  moat  large  birds.  Not  only 
had  the  honey  buzzard  never  returnea 
to  nest  on  the  beeches  of  the  Hanger 
since  1780,  but  it  had  continued  to  de- 
crease everywhere  in  England  and  was 
now  extinct  The  raven,  too,  was  lost 
to  England  as  an  island  breeder.  It 
could  not  now  be  said  that  *'  there  aie 
bustards  on  the  wide  downs  near 
Brighthelstone,"  nor  indeed  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom.  The  South  Downs 
were  unchanged,  and  there  were  still 

Cretty  rides  and  prospects  round  Lewes ; 
ut  he  might  now  make  his  autumn 
journey  to  Ringmer  without  seeing 
kites  and  buzzards,  since  these  had 
both  vanished  ;  nor  would  he  find  the 
chough  breeding  at  Beachy  Head,  and 
all  along  the  Sussex  coast.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  mention  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  quail,  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  other  once  abundant  species, 
such  as  the  stone  plover  and  curlew, 
and  even  of  the  white  owl,  which  no 
longer  inhabited  its  ancient  breeding- 
place  beneath  the  eaves  of  Selbome 
Church. 

Finally,  after  discussing  these  and 
various  other  matters  which  once  en- 
gaged his  attention,  also  the  little  book 
he  gave  to  the  world  so  long  ago,  there 
would  still  remain  another  subject  to 
be  mentioned  about  which  I  should  feel 
somewhat  shy — namely,  the  marked 
difference  in  manner,  perhaps  in  feel- 
ing, between  the  old  and  new  writers 
on  animal  life  and  nature.    The  sub- 
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jeot  wonid  be  strange  to  him.  On 
going  into  par ticnlars,  he  would  be  sur- 
prise at  the  disposition,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  passion,  of  the  modern  mind 
to  view  life  and  nature  in  their  sasthetic 
aspects.  This  new  spirit  would  strike 
him  as  something  odd  and  exotic,  as  if 
the  writers  had  been  first  artists  or  land- 
scape-gardeners, who  had,  as  natural- 
ists, retained  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  picturesque.  JBEe  would  further 
note  that  we  moderns  are  more  emo- 
tional than  the  writers  of  the  past,  or, 
at  all  events,  less  reticent.  There  is 
no  doubt,  he  would  say,  that  our  re- 
searches into  the  kingdom  of  nature 
f produce  in  us  a  wonderful  pleasure,  un- 
ike  in  character,  and  f>erhaps  superior 
to  most  others  ;  but  this  feeling,  which 
wasundefinable  and  not  to  be  traced  to 
its  source,  was  probably  given  to  us  for 
a  secret  gratification.  If  we  are  curi- 
ous to  know  its  significance,  mi^ht  we 
not  regard  it  as  something  ancillary  to 
our  spiritual  natures,  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
sidiary conscience,  a  private  assurance 
that  in  all  our  researches  into  the  won- 
derful works  of  creation  we  are  acting 
in  obedience  to  a  tacit  command,  or, 
at  all  events,  in  harmony  with  the  Di- 
vine Will? 

Ingenious  !  would  be  my  comment, 
and  possibly  to  the  eighteenth  century 
mind  it  would  have  proved  satisfactory. 
There  was  something  to  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  what  appeared  to  him  as  new 
and  strange  in  our  books  and  methods. 
Not  easily  said,  unfortunately  ;  since 
it  was  not  only  the  expression  that  was 
new,  but  the  outlook,  and  something 
in  the  heart.  We  are  bound  as  much 
as  ever  to  facts  ;  we  seek  for  them  more 
and  more  diligently,  knowing  that  to 
break  from  them  is  to  be  carried  away 
by  vain  imaginations.  All  the  same, 
facts  in  themselves  are  nothing  to  us  : 
they  are  important  only  in  their  rela- 
tions to  other  facts  and  things— to  all 
things,  and  the  essence  of  things,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual.  We  are  not  like 
children  gathering  painted  shells  and 

Eebbles  on  a  beach  ;  but,  whether  we 
now  it  or  not,  are  seeking  after  some- 
thing beyond  and  above  knowledge. 
The  wilderness  in  which  we  are  sojourn- 
ers is  not  our  home  ;  it  is  enougli  that 
its  herbs  and  roots  and  wild  fruits  nour- 
ish and  give  us  strength  to  go  onward* 


Intellectual  curiosity,  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  individual  for  only  pur- 
pose, has  no  place  in  this  scheme  of 
things  as  we  conceive  it  Heart  and 
soul  are  with  the  brain  in  all  investiga- 
tion, a  truth  which  some  know  in  rare, 
beautiful  intervals,  and  others  never  ; 
but  we  are  all  meanwhile  busy  with  our 
work,  like  myriads  of  social  insects  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  structure  that  was 
never  planned.  Perhaps  we  are  not  so 
wholly  unconscious  of  our  destinies  as 
were  the  patient  gatherers  of  facts  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Even  in  one  brief 
century  the  dawn  has  come  nearer — 
perhaps  a  faint  whiteness  in  the  east 
has  exhilarated  us  like  wine.  Undoubt- 
edly we  are  more  conscious  of  many 
things,  both  within  and  without — of 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of 
nature  ;  of  a  unity  which  was  hardly 
dreamed  of  by  the  dreamers  of  past 
ases,  a  commensalism  on  earth  from 
wnich  the  meanest  organism  is  not  ex- 
cluded. For  we  are  no  longer  isolftted, 
standing  like  starry  visitors  on  a  moun- 
tain top,  surveying  life  from  the  out- 
side ;  but  are  on  a  level  with  and  part 
and  parcel  of  it ;  and  if  the  mystery  of 
life  daily  deepens,  it  is  because  we  view 
it  more  closely  and  with  clearer  vision. 
A  poet  of  onr  age  has  said  that  in  the 
meanest  floweret  we  may  find  '^  thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.'' 
The  poet  and  prophet  is  not  alone  in 
this  ;  he  expresses  a  feeling  common  to 
all  of  those  who,  with  our  wider  knowl- 
edge, have  the  passion  for  nature  in 
their  hearts,  who  go  to  nature,  whether 
for  knowledge  or  inspiration.  That 
there  should  appear  in  recent  literature 
something  of  a  new  spirit,  a  sympa- 
thetic feeling  which  could  not  possibly 
have  flourished  in  a  former  age,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  present  century  to 
change  the  current  of  mon^s  thoughts. 
For  not  only  has  the  new  knowledge 
wrought  in  our  minds,  but  has  enteied, 
or  is  at  last  entering,  into  our  hearts. 

Having  got  so  far  in  my  apology,  a 
feeling  of  despair  would  all  at  once 
overcome  me,  at  the  thought  of  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  I  had  entered 
upon.  Looking  back  it  seems  but  a 
little  while  since  the  introduction  of 
that  new  element  into  thought,  that 
"  fiery  leaven''  which  in  the  end  would 
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"  leaven  all  the  hearts  of  men  forever.*' 
But  the  time  was  not  really  so  short ; 
the  gift  had  been  rejected  with  fcorn 
and  bitterness  by  the  mass  of  mankind 
at  first ;  it  had  taken  them  years — the 
years  of  a  generation — to  overcome  re- 
pngnance  and  resentment  and  accept 
it.  Even  so  it  had  wrought  a  mi|;hty 
change,  only  this  bad  been  in  the  mind  ; 
the  change  in  the  heart  would  follow, 
and  it  was  perhaps  early  to  boast  of  it. 
How  was  I  to  disclose  all  this  to  him  ? 
All  that  I  had  spoken  was  but  a  brief 
exordium,  a  prelude  and  note  of  prepa- 
ration for  what  should  follow — a  story 
immeasurably  longer  and  infinitely 
more  wonderful  than  that  which  the 
Ancient  ifariner  told  to  the  Wedding 
Quest.     It  was  an  impossible  task. 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  si- 
lence, to  me  full  of  trouble,  the  expect- 
ed note  of  dissent  would  come. 

I  had  told  him,  he  would  say,  either 
too  much  or  not  enough.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  knowledge  since  his  day ; 
nevertheless,  judging  from  something 
I  had  said  on  the  hibernation,  or  tor- 
pid condition,  of  swallows,  there  was 
still  something  to  learn  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  conversation  of  animals. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  modern 
books  about  nature,  of  which  I  had  told 
him,  (|uotin^  passages — a  change  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  poetic  and  emo- 
tional treatment  of  the  subject — he, 
looking  from  a  didtance,  was  inclined 
to  regard  as  merely  a  literary  fashion  of 
the  time.  Anything  so  unforeseen, 
and  so  important  as  U)  change  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  give  to  men  new 
ideas  about  the  unity  of  nature  and  the 
relation  in  which  we  stood  toward  the 
inferior  creatures,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  human  race  had  existed  some  fifty 
or  sixty  centuries  on  the  earth,  and  that 
since  the  invention  of  letters  men  had 
recorded  their  observations.  The  in- 
crease in  the  bodv  of  facts  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  gradual  and  continuous. 
Take  the  case  of  the  cuckoo.  Aris- 
totle, more  than  two  thousand  years 
^go»  ga^e  a  fairly  accurate  account  of 
its  habits ;  and  yet  in  very  recent 
years,  as  I  had  informed  him,  new  facts 
relating  to  the  procreant  instincts  of 
this  singular  fowl  had  come  to  light. 
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After  a  short  interval  of  silence  I 
would  become  conscious  of  a  change  in 
him,  as  if  a  cloud  had  lifted— of  a  quiet 
smile  on  his,  to  my  earthly  eyes,  invisi- 
ble countenance,  and  he  would  add  : 
''  No,  no ;  you  have  yourself  supplied 
me  with  a  reason  for  questioning  your 
views  ;  your  statement  of  them — par- 
don me  for  saying  it — struck  me  as 
somewhat  rhapsodical.  I  refer  to  your 
commendations  of  my  humble  history 
of  the  Parish  of  Selborne.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  hear  that  this  poor  lit^ 
tie  book  is  still  in  such  good  repute, 
and  I  have  been  even  more  pleased  at 
that  idea  of  modern  naturalists,  so  flat- 
tering to  my  memory,  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Selborne  ;  but,  if  so  ^reat  a  change 
has  come  over  men's  minds  as  you  ap- 
pear to  think,  and  if  they  have  put 
some  new  interpretation  on  nature,  it 
is  certainly  curious  that  I  should  still 
have  readers.'' 

It  would  be  m^  turn  to  smile  now — 
a  smile  for  a  smile,  and  silence  would 
follow.  And  so,  with  the  dispersal  of 
this  little  cloud,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  colloquy,  and  each  would  go  his 
way ;  one  faaing  back  into  the  gray 
stones  and  long  grass,  the  ancient  yew- 
tree,  the  wooded  Hanger  ;  the  other  to 
pursue  his  walk  to  the  neighboring  par- 
ish of  Liss,  beginning  to  believe,  o)r  al- 
most believe,  as  he  went  that  the  inter- 
view had  actually  taken  place. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  smile 
(my  smile)  would  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  modern  editors  of  the 
famous  "  Letters,"  rather  than  at  that 
of  my  interlocutor.  They  are  aston- 
ished at  Gilbert  White's  vitality,  and 
cannot  find  a  reason  for  it.  Why  does 
this  *'  cockleshell  of  a  book,"  as  one  of 
them  has  quite  recently  called  it,  come 
gayly  down  to  us  over  a  sea  full  of 
waves,  where  so  many  brave  barks  have 
foundered  ?  The  style  is  sweet  and 
clear,  but  a  book  cannot  live  merely 
because  it  is  well  written.  It  is  chock- 
full  of  facts  ;  but  the  facts  have  been 
tested  and  sifted,  and  all  that  were 
worth  keeping  are  to  be  found  incor- 
porated in  scores  of  standard  works  on 
natural  history.  I  would  humbly  snff> 
gest  that  there  is  no  mystery  at  all 
about  it,  that  the  personality  of  the 
author  is  the  principal  charm  of  the 
*'  Letters,"  for  m  spite  of  his  modesty 
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and  extreme  reticenco  his  spirit  shines 
in  every  page  ;  that  the  world  will  not 
let  this  little  hook  die,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  little,  and  well  written,  and 


fall  of  interesting  matter,  hut  chiefly 
because  it  is  a  very  delightful  human 
document. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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Seven  o'clock. — I  go  and  get  a  bit  of 
dinner  at  Oatti's.  Gatti's  is  very  full, 
and  with  difficulty  I  find  a  table  to  my- 
self. Gatti's  is  very  hot,  too,  on  this 
close,  autumnal  evenm^,  and  I  feel  that 
food  will  be  only  tolerable  administered 
in  liquid  form — chicken  broth  iced, 
followed  by  some  of  Disraeli's  three- 
guinea  champagne  jelly.  In  my  agi- 
tation I  find  myself  talking  with  ten- 
der, almost  tearful  politeness  to  the 
waiter  ;  I  can*t  bear  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing him  as  a  mere  automaton  ;  I  desire 
to  make  a  friend  of  him,  a  real,  life- 
long friend,  so  that  (if  the  play  should 
unhappily  be  a  failure)  I  may  have  one 
crumpled  shirt-front  at  least  to  turn  to 
for  pity  and  consolation. 

But  the  waiter  rather  resents  my  ad- 
yances,  and  waves  me  off  with  his  nap- 
kin ;  he  feels,  no  doubt,  that  such  at- 
tentions are  unnatural ;  he  suspects 
theqa  as  the  prelude  to  a  very  small  tip. 
When  he  ^ives  my  order  in  at  the  kitch- 
en I  see  him  watching  me  with  disfavor 
from  under  his  bushy  Milanese  eye- 
brows. He  even  complains  of  me  to  a 
cadaverous  colleague,  who  shakes  his 
stiff,  black  head  and  laughs.  It  is 
clear  they  both  think  me  tipsy. 

While  I  wait'  I  try  to  read  the  even- 
ing paper,  but  it  all  seems  blurred. 
General  Duchesne,  away  in  Madagas- 
car, has  somehow  managed  to  stab  a 
woman  in  Poplar ;  butchered  Arme- 
nians write  from  Devonshire  that 
they've  raised  another  crop  of  new 
peas ;  the  Pope  is  dying  by  thousands 
of  fever  and  want  of  the  simplest  medi- 
cal remedies.  At  last,  I  find  myself 
reading  the  table-cloth  attentively. 

And  then  two  gentlemen  come  and 
sit  at  my  table.  They  are  very  polite, 
and  explain  that  they  wouldn't  dream 
of  intruding  on  me,  only  the  place  is 
so  full  and  they  are  in  a  hurry.  One 
of  them  I  recognize  as  the  critic  of  a 
minor  paper  ;  tne  other  recognizes  me, 
and  says,  with  a  grin,  he  supposes  I  am 


going  to-ni^ht  ?  Why,  you  surely 
might  as  well  ask  a  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  be  hanged  whether  he  pro- 
poses to  be  present.  The  minor  critic 
eyes  me  with  dull  disapproval ;  he  has 
seen  so  many  first  nights,  so  many  fail- 
ures, that  I  suppose  he  only  sees  an- 
other in  embryo  in  me.  I  feel  inclined 
piteously  to  ask  him  to  permit  me  to 
pay  for  his  dinner,  or  at  least  to  beg 
him  to  be  good  enough  to  eat  mine, 
which  somehow  tastes  exactly  like  cot- 
ton-wool. He  raps  the  table  angrily, 
and  is  savage  with  the  waiter ;  he  is 
treated,  in  consequence,  with  the  great- 
est deference  and  celerity.  Heine  says 
somewhere  that  the  reason  we  English 
are  so  well  attended  to  abroad  is  be- 
cause we  treat  the  waiting  class  like 
beasts  of  burden.  I  tell  the  critic  this 
hysterically,  and  he  eyes  me  with  duller 
disapproval  than  ever.  I  have  begun 
the  evening  badly  ;  my  visit  to  Gatti's 
is  not  at  all  a  success.  Absit,  o  ahsit 
omen  ! 

So  I  arise  and  go  unto  the  theatre. 
In  my  effort  to  bow  myself  away  cour- 
teously from  the  minor  critic  and  his 
friend,  I  nearly  fall  down  ;  I  make  my 
way  to  the  door  by  a  course  so  devious 
that  everybody  stares.  It's  a  lovely 
night,  close  and  still  and  starr;^ — far 
too  fine  to  produce  so  poor  a  thing  as 
my  play  on. 

Eight  d* clock. — At  the  theatre  the 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  set ;  the  stage 
is  full  of  men  in  shirt- sleeves  rushinfi^ 
about  with  chairs  and  properties.  I 
make  my  way  down  to  the  curtain,  and 
through  a  ragged  hole  I  see  a  morose 
man  in  a  black  tie  sitting  in  the  frout 
row  of  the  stalls.  What  an  expres- 
sion !  What  hostility  to  my  work 
clearly  expressed  in  that  heavy  lurking 
eye  and  cruel  jaw  !  I  can  hear  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  the  pit  and  gal- 
lery and  the  tuning  of  a  6ddle.  Some- 
boayin  the  gallery  cries  dray vo  .^  ironi- 
cally, and  there  is  a  laugh.     Beally,  I 
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wish  people  woald  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  serious  when  they  come  to  the 
first  night  of  my  play. 

Somehow,  wherever  I  go,  no  one 
seems  to  see  me,  and  I  get  in  every- 
body's way.  I  never  felt  so  thorouRhly 
out  of  place — so  neglected — in  my  life. 
At  last  I  fall  np  against  one  of  the  com- 
pany— a  gentleman  who  plays  a  small 
part  with  no  particular  skill,  and  who 
nas  been  dressed  for  hours.  I  must 
talk  to  some  one,  so  I  take  him  gravely 
aside  and  make  him  a  long,  incoherent 
speech,  trying  to  express  to  him  tny 

fraiitude  for  all  his  care  and  attention, 
say  that  it  won't  be  his  fault  if  the 
play  fails — true  enough,  heaven  knows  I 
— ^and  that  I  shall  never,  never  forget 
all  I  owe  him.  He  appears  rather  in- 
credulous and  puzzled ;  and,  after 
shaking  hands  solemnly,  we  glide  apart. 

On  my  way  upstairs  the  call-boy 
nearly  knocks  me  down,  shouting, 
**  Overture  and  beginner s^  please  T^ 
If  the  piece  is  a  success,  and  1  become 
a  power  in  the  theatre,  that  boy  will 

et  his  notice  on  Saturday  morning. 

pstairs  my  leading  man  is  putting  the 
final  touches  to  his  countenance  in  his 
dressing-room  ;  I  stand  looking  at  him 
in  dreary  silence.  He  asks  mo  where 
I  am  going  to  see  the  piece  from  ;  I 
open  my  mouth  and  try  to  say  '^  the 
wings."  No  sound  comes,  for  my 
tongue  feels  like  a  piece  of  dry  velvet, 
and  refuses  its  office  ;  so  I  simply  point 
downstairs  and  crook  my  forefinger  to 
indicate  that  I  shall  be  standing  in  a 
corner.  He  laughs,  and  asks  me  how  I 
feel  ?  His  dresser  brings  me  half  a  bot- 
tle of  soda-water.  I  drink  it,  and  re- 
ply, **  Awful  !" 

Half -past  eight, — The  curtain  rises 
on  the  first  act ;  the  house  settles  it- 
self, and  I  hear  a  loud  ^ssh  I  In  ten 
minutes  the  act  is  in  full,  satisfactory 
swing,  and  we  get  our  first  laughs,  our 
first  applause.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
before  we  are  half  way  through  the  act 
there  seems  to  come  something  over  the 
footlights  from  the  audience— some 
fluid,  some  essence,  something  quite 
impalpable,  and  yet  something  I  can 
distinctly  feel,  that  clearly  expresses 
their  interest  and  amusement.  It  comes 
surging  over  the  footlights  in  waves 
and  gusts  ;  it  wraps  me  up,  as  Sancho 
Panza  says  of  sleep, ''  like  a  blanket ;" 


it  moistens  my  tongue,  it  cools  my 
forehead,  it  steadies  the  shaking  hand 
that  grasps  the  wing.  The  master-car- 
penter, who  is  standing  at  my  elbow 
listening,  murmurs  in  my  grateful  ear, 
"We've  gripped  'em  l''^    Nor  is  the 

f;rip  loosened  by  a  few  truculent  cries 
rom  the  gallery  to  the  leading  lady  to 
*'  speak  up  I"  It  seems,  indeed,  to  in- 
crease in  tightness  and  intensity,  and 
the  curtain  falls  and  is  raised  again  and 
again  to  applause  that  is  of  the  healthy 
nature  of  enthusiasm. 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  cries  the 
master-carpenter,  **a8  right  as  rain  1" 
Whereupon  I  execute  a  short  but  spirit- 
ed dance. 

I  run  up  to  the  leading  man's  dress- 
ing-room and  finish  my  dance  there. 
I  drink  more  soda-water,  and  listen 
ecstaticall;^  to  a  note  sent  round  from 
the  front  in  which  the  master-carpen- 
ter's expression  is  repeated,  with  the 
added  lofty  epithet — magnificent !  Well, 
not  quite  that,  I  think  (they  are  fond 
of  superlatives  in  the  theatre) ;  but  on 
the  whole  as  well-received  a  nrst  act  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Budding  success  seems  to  bring  life 
and  excitement  on  to  the  stage — into 
the  passages  and  the  dressiog-rooms. 
Nobody  walks ;  everybody  runs,  talk- 
ing and  laughing.  Again  the  call-boy 
nearly  knocEs  me  down  with  his  ''  Sec- 
ond act,  beginners,  please  I"  I  smile 
at  him,  and  think  now  natural  such 
excitement  is.  He's  a  nice  boy  ;  he 
shall  never  leave  us,  but  grow  old  and 
gray-headed  as  a  call-man. 

i^inefifteen. — While  I  stand  at  the 
wing,  listening  delightedly  to  the  laugh- 
ter that  greets  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  second  act,  the  applause  that 
punctuates  the  leading  man's  tirade, 
my  thoughts  cannot  help  wandering  to 
those  dreary  winter  days,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  when,  in  a  back  room  off  the 
otrand,  a  pipe  between  my  teeth,  the 
rain  lashing  the  dingy  windows,  I 
doggedly  wrote  the  play.  I  little 
thought  then  1  should  eyer  really  stand 
listening  to  the  speeches  I  sat  and 
mumbled  as  I  wrote  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  I  hoped,  eyen  against 
hope,  as  it  seemed.  Fac  et  speral 
should  be,  no  doubt  is,  the  motto  of 
every  literary  man,  more  partijcnlarly 
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of  every  aspiriDg  dramatic  author.  So 
I  did  it  and  I  hoped,  and  the  plaj  was 
hawked  about  to  e?erj  manager  in 
London.  ''  Can't  see  anything  in  it/' 
wrote  the  eminent  A.  ;  ^^  first  act  all 
ri^ht,  and  then  it^oes  all  to  pieces/' 
said  the  remarkable  B.  ;  *'  wants  al- 
together reconstructing ;  no  good  what- 
ever in  its  present  shape/'  declared  that 
acute  judge  0.  And  so  on,  only  more 
so,  from  D.  and  E.  and  F. 

At  last  it  falls,  rather  wearily,  into 
G/s  hands,  who  sends  for  me.  A  lit- 
tle alteration  here,  some  cutting  there, 
and  here  we  are  half  wav  through  the 
second  act,  and  so  far  there  seems  no 
diminution  of  our  success. 

Fac  et  spera  I  therefore,  thou  great 
unacted  ;  and  be  sure  of  this,  that  one 
dav,  soon  or  late,  that  play  of  thine 
will  (if  only  it  have  the  true  stuff  in  it) 
find  its  home  and  its  audience  to  laugh 
at  it  and  applaud.  As  Sancho  Panza 
says  again,  *' The  stone  that  is  fit  for. 
the  wall  is  not  left  to  lie  in  the  road." 

But,  in  the  meantime,  what  weari- 
ness, what  discouragement,  what  tor- 
tures for  the  sensitive  !  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  (once  you  have  got  the 
troubles  of  reception  over)  is  the  utter 
inability  of  the  average  actor  to  realize 
his  author's  conception — to  get  any- 
where near  the  character  the  author 
has  drawn,  even  to  speak  the  lines  with 
the  proper  emphasis.  In  that  common 
case  all  you  can  do  (after  showing  him 
where  he  is  wrong,  which  he  will  proba- 
'bly  resent)  is  to  let  him  go  his  own 
•road  ;  don't  insist  on  his  coming  yours, 
for  then  you  will  get  no  result  whatever 
—no  approximation  even  to  anything 
human.  You  will  jiot  be  able  to  force 
him  into  your  characterization,  and  you 
will  have  destroyed  such  individuality 
4IS  he  may  possess  of  his  own.  Many  a 
play  has  been  mined  by  an  author  in- 
sisting on  the  certain,  definite  reading 
of  a  part,  which  the  actor  couldn't 
give,  because  it  didn't  fit  his  personal- 
ity, and  he  was  too  little  of  an  artist  to 
change  or  adapt  it.  Let  him,  after 
doing  all  in  your  power  to  show  him 
what  you  want,  go  his  own  way,  and 
be  thankful  if,  in  the  result,  you  get 
any  approach  to  the  character  you  orig- 
inally drew,  or,  above  all,  anything  ac- 
ceptable to  an  audience. 

1  was  standing  at  the  wing,  thinking 


of  these  things  and  listening  to  the  act 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  suddenly  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  diminution 
in  that  fluid  sympathy  and  interest 
which  hitherto  had  floated  so  comfort- 
ingly and  abundantly  over  the  foot- 
lights. The  links  between  the  stage 
and  the  audience  seemed  less  tense,  the 
scene  seemed  less  warm,  the  actors  no 
longer  appeared  moving  in  that  imper- 
ceptible out  palpable  atmosphere  that 
hitherto  had  given  them  confidence  in 
themselves  and  assurance  of  their  pub- 
lic. Was  the  remarkable  B.  right  after 
all  when  he  declared  that,  after  the  first 
act,  it  went  all  to  pieces?  Was  it  the 
leading  lady  who  was  failing  to  hit  the 
right  note,  or  was  the  right  note  not 
there  for  her  to  hit  P  Was  the  interest 
of  the  house  too  tense  to  float,  or  had 
it  altogether  evaporated  I  My  old  anx- 
iety returned  ;  my  tongue  grew  stiff 
once  more.  I  looked  for  comfort  to 
my  friend  the  master-carpenter,  but  he 
altogether  evaded  my  eye.  When  at 
last  the  curtain  fell,  it  fell  indisputably 
to  less  applause  than  to  the  first  act ; 
plenty  oi  it,  to  be  sure,  but  clearly  not 
to  the  same  enthusiastic  note. 

I  turned  to  the  master-carpenter  for 
an  explanation,  but  he  had  rushed  to 
see  after  his  men  for  the  change  of 
scene.  I  went  rather  apprehensively 
upstairs  to  fiud  the  leading  man  fum- 
ing in  his  dressing-room.  He  declares 
it  all  my  fault,  because  I  insisted  on 
an  anti-climax.  He  says  that  if  the 
third  act  doesn't  put  us  right,  it  will 
be  all  up.  I  drink  some  more  soda- 
water,  and  conclude  that  during  the 
third  act  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go 
for  a  walk  outside. 

Ten  0^ clock. — There  is  a  passage  out- 
side our  stage  door,  and  there  I  go  for 
a  walk.  It  is  perhaps  fifty  yards  long, 
and  up  and  down  it  I  trudge  like  a 
convict  taking  exercise  in  a  prison 
yard.  The  gallery  door  opens  on  to 
it,  and  higher  up  there  is  a  slit  for 
passing  scenery  through  that  looks 
down  on  to  the  stage.  Some  of  the 
scene-shifters  stand  there  looking  in  ; 
hot  gusts  of  air  and  the  voices  of  the 
actors  rise  up  through  it.  But  from 
the  front  of  the  house  absolute  silence  ; 
neither  laughter,  nor  applause,  nor  any 
sign  of  existence  whatever.  For  any 
sound  that  rises,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
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at  present,  the  third  act  might  as  well 
be  V'ayed  to  empty  benches. 

Up  and  down  the  passage  I  dolefully 
trudge,  supported  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  feels  for  my  misery  and  ap- 
prehension. We  talk  gravely  of  every- 
thing but  the  piece  ;  be  tells  me  of  his 
early  career  and  struggles,  and  I  listen 
sympathetically.  I  feel  inclined  to  tell 
him  something  of  mine,  but  conclude 
that  after  all  he  is  seeing  something  of 
them  for  himself.  Another  joins  us 
and  observes  solemnly,  ''  I  neca  scarce- 
ly tell  you  that  your  play  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  last  act.'*  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  his  penetration,  I'm  sure  ;  I 
reply  mournfully  that  I  know  that  very 
well.     Most  plays  do. 

As  the  act  draws  to  its  close  one  or 
two  people  slink  out  of  the  gallery 
door.  It's  all  over,  I  feel ;  let  me  go 
home  and  go  to  bed — let  me  try  and 
forget  I  ever  was  mad  enough  to  think 
the  wretched  thing  was  going  to  be  a 
success. 

But  my  good  friend  takes  me  kindly 
by  the  arm  and  says  that  the  act  is  end- 
ing, and  we  had  better  go  down  on  to 
the  stage.  Exactly  like  the  chief  and 
most  inconsolable  mourner  at  a  funer- 
al, I  go  down  the  stone  stairs  and  shuffle 
along  the  sloping  side  of  the  stage 
among  people  who  make  way  for  me, 
and  at  whom  I  dare  not  look.  I  feel  a 
hundred  years  old,  a  broken  man,  that 
I  shall  never  get  over  it.  I  go  to  my 
old  place  at  the  wing,  and  find  there 
the  master-carpenter,  who  is  smiling. 
Very  strange,  but  even  as  I  go  to  my 
place  I  am  at  once  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  old  grateful  fluid  sym- 

Sathy  and  interest  I  felt  so  stronglv 
uring  the  first  act.  There  it  is  back 
again,  makinc  the  footlights  burn  the 
brighter,  vivifying  as  with  a  ^as  the 
whole  scene.  I  know  instinctively  by 
its  presence  that  the  last  act  is  all  right 
— that  it  has  more  than  pulled  us 
through,  though  at  present  the  ap- 
plause has  not  begun.  As  the  curtain 
falls  and  is  raised  again  and  again,  the 
master-carpenter  bends  forward  and 
listens.     '*  That's  all  right,   sir,''   he 


says  confidently.  *'  I've  seen  so  many 
first  nights,  and  always  know  when  the 
applause  is  genuine.  That*s  all  right, 
sir  ;  you  take  my  word  for  it.'' 

And  so  it  seems,  for  the  company  are 
all  called,  and  I  am  called.  I  have  a 
yision  as  I  bow  of  a  house  that  seems 
all  in  white  standing  up  and  clapping* 
It  looks  to  me,  somehow,  like  Martin's 
picture  of  **  The  Plains  of  Heaven," 
with  all  the  long  rows  of  angels.  The 
applause  continues  when  the  curtain  is 
finally  lowered,  and  some  one  from  the 
gallery  calls  *'  Spee-eech  !"  No  one  re- 
sponds to  the  invitation,  and  we  are 
free  to  go  home  to  bed,  with  the  happy 
consciousness  of  having  all  of  us  scored 
a  success — author  and  actors  and  even 
the  master-carpenter. 

As  I  go  home  across  Trafalgar  Square 
in  the  clear,  still  night,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  many  pens  scribbling 
away  at  that  moment  in  the  newspaper 
offices,  nor  can  I  keep  myself  from 
speculating,  with  a  certain  sickening 
appreheusiveness,  as  to  what  they  are 
all  going  to  say. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  trials  and 
terrors  of  the  theatre — that  your  first 
nights  are  never  over.  There  is  the 
terror  of  the  play  itself — whether  it  is 
going  to  succeed  or  not  with  the  audi- 
ence ;  then  comes  the  fear  of  the  morn- 
ing papers,  and  then  the  evening,  and 
then  tne  weeklies,  each  bringing  its 
own  particular  load  of  apprehension. 
And  heaviest  of  all,  perhaps,  the  fear 
that,  when  the  critics  have  done  their 
best  and  their  worst,  the  public  may 
still  hold  aloof  and  fail  to  appreciate 
your  work  as  the  masterpiece  it  may  or 
may  not  have  been  proclaimed.  To 
say  nothing  of  fog,  or  war,  or  the  death 
of  a  royal  prince,  or  some  great  coan- 
teracting  success  at  another  theatre, 
any  one  of  which  may  come  and  cut 
the  booking  to  ribbons  at  the  very  high- 
water  mark  of  your  success. 

Truly,  as  Labiche  once  said  to  Dumas 
fils,  **  You  won't  work  long  for  the 
theatre  before  yon  find  it  almost  entire- 
ly destroys  your  digestion  I" — CornhiU 
magazine. 
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WBhadbeenTer?  Inckjin  the  houm 
we  luid  iMken  in  three  saooawiTe  sum- 
Men,  bat  thie  time  we  wanted  some- 
thing more  eerions  then  a  reeidenoe  for 
the  fnnnj  montha. 

Oor  firat  mJUgitUwre  in  France  we 
bad  f pent  bj  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  and 
we  thought  we  fhonld  nerer  aj;;aui  find 
anything  wo  beaatifnl  aa  the  site  of  out 
chalet,  standing  on  the  water>side  on  a 
•lope  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a  summer  of 
ffolden  memoneSt  some  of  which  have 
neen  recorded  in  '^  Maa»''  for  onr  near- 
est neighbor  was  M«  Taine,  whose  snr- 
Tifing  familr  containa  some  of  our 
dearest  friencu.  Last  year  we  spent  a 
few  quiet  days  at  Boringe,  where  CTery- 
tbing  in  the  lorely  ola  place  reminds 
one  of  the  master  who  rests  within 
sight  of  his  pleasant  home. 

The  next  year  found  us  in  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oironde.  in  the  Cbarente  Inf^rieure, 
where  the  Princess  de  Z.,  the  mother 
of  one  of  my  Parisian  friends,  lent  us 
an  ideal  place  for  that  hot  summer  of 
the  elections  (the  French  elections,  I 
mean)  ;  for  we  were  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea*  and  while  the 
Tinta^e  in  the  M6doc  across  the  estuary 
was  npe  a  month  before  its  time,  we 
always  had  a  cool  breeze,  which  came 
up  from  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Cor- 
donan  lighthouse  celebrated  by  Mi- 
ehelet. 

It  was  the  followinfi;  year  that  we  dis- 
ooTered  the  most  deligbtfal  of  all  our 
summer  retreats.  The  mountaius  at- 
tracted us  back  to  Savoy,  but  this  time 
to  a  region  more  smiling  than  that  of 
our  little  Lake  of  Annecy.  The  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  of  ten  associated  with  noisy 
steamers  and  electric  tramways,  and  all 
the  vulgarities  which  have  spoiled  its 
beauty  up  by  Vevey  and  Ghillon.  But 
Leman  is  big,  and  there  are  corners  on 
the  French  side  undiscovered  by  Brit- 
ish and  Yankee  tourists.  There  is  one 
bay  quite  nefflecied  by  *'  means  of  com- 
munication.^' To  get  to  the  railway  a 
delicious  mountain  drive  is  necessary, 
and  only  two  slow  steamboats  a-day 
disturb    its    tranquillity.    There    we 


found  the  most  piclnreeqne  boose  pos- 
sible to  imagine,  standing  in  its  own 
little  park,  which  sloped  down  to  the 
lake.  It  belonged  to  the  descendant  of 
a  brave  soldier,  who  was  put  to  death 
at  the  Second  Bestoralion,  abont  the 
same  time  as  Marshal  Ney  (who  was 
also  connected  with  our  landlord),  and 
the  villa  was  full  of  souvenirs  of  the 
Empire.  There  was  a  fine  old  chatean, 
full  of  kind  people,  leas  than  a  mile 
from  us,  and  the  walk  to  it  among  the 
woods  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  was  a 
dream  of  beauty. 

If  the  Chablais  had  only  been  blessed 
with  a  climate  tolerable  in  winter,  I 
think  we  should  have  become  the  own- 
ers of  that  little  comer  of  the  earth, 
with  its  great  trees  and  its  Napoleonic 
relics. 

It  was,  however,  a  house  which  we 
could  inhabit  both  summer  and  winter 
that  we  wanted  now  to  hear  of.  The 
lease  was  up  of  our  Paris  home  :  to 
take  a  fresh  one  would  probably  mean 
spending  the  rest  of  our  days  in  that 
pleasant  city,  most  difficult  to  quit,  and 
we  wished  to  return  to  onr  native  land 
as  soon  as  my  husband's  work  was  fin- 
ished. Our  best  plan  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  find  a  comfortable  chateau,  not 
too  isolated,  where  a  year's  uninter- 
rupted writing  could  be  accomplished 
under  circumstances  wholesome  and 
agreeable  for  the  little  members  of  onr 
family.  We  had  no  illusions  about 
French  chateaux.     We  had  stayed  in  a 

food  many,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  Paris,  where  the  greatest  luxe 
f prevails,  and  in  well-known  regions 
ike  Burgundy  and  Brittanj,  where 
many  of  the  owners  of  the  big  housis 
are  Parisians,  but  also  in  remote  de- 
partments like  the  Aveyron,  the  Aude, 
and  the  Landes,  where  country  gentle- 
men, however  high-sounding  their 
names  and  titles,  often  live  all  the  year 
round,  excepting  for  a  month  or  two 
in  the  winter,  when  they  go  for  the  sea- 
son to  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  or  some 
other  provincial  capital. 

We  therefore  had  a  good  general  idea 
of  what  inhabited  country-houses  were 
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like,  and  did  not  begin  our  search  with 
anj  preconceived  English  ideas,  except, 
perhaps,  that  derived  from  the  fact 
that  in  England  it  is  the  practice  to  let 
to  strangers,  for  moderate  rents,  houses 
appointed  as  laxurioasly  as  when  thej 
are  occupied  by  their  owners. 

We  commenced  our  inquiries  among 
our  chateau-owning  friends.  Thev,  as 
a  rule,  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  find  what  we  wanted  ; 
but  though  they  knew  of  manv  cha- 
teaux for  sale  in  their  neighborhoods, 
they  had  heard  of  none  to  let,  and  they 
advised  us  to  consult  an  agency.  We 
had,  however,  had  experience  of  agen- 
cies. The  previous  year  an  agent  sent 
us  some  photographs  of  one  of  the  most 
imposing  donjons  that  was  ever  reared. 
The  description  was  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  view,  as  majestic  towers 
are  not  always  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
modern  life,  and  it  related  that  besides 
the  salle  des  garden  and  other  stately 
apartments  of  a  romantic  age,  there 
was  a  wing  added  under  the  First  Em- 
pire. The  name  of  this  castle  was  as 
noble  as  that  of  its  owner.  The  polite 
a^ent  said  that  M.  le  Gomte  was  not 
aole  to  leave  either  plate  or  linen.  We 
regretted  the  latter,  as  the  linen- chests 
of  chateaux  often  contain  treasures  un- 
known to  English  households  ;  but  as 
for  the  argenteriSf  it  seemed  natural 
that  the  worthy  gentleman  should  not 
like  to  intrust  to  strangers  heirlooms 
perhaps  rescued  from  the  Bevolution. 
The  country,  we  knew,  was  lovely,  not 
far  from  Avallon  and  Semur,  and  as 
we  knew  the  owners  of  Bourbilly,  we 
thought  the  neighborhood  might  be 
pleasant  for  a  short  sojourn,  so  one  day 
off  we  set  by  trains  that  went  fast  as 
lon^  as  we  stuck  to  the  main  line  of  the 
P.  L.  M.,  and  crawled  when  we  branch- 
ed away  from  it.  ^t  last,  when  the 
shadows  were  growing  long,  we  espied, 
on  a  wooded  bank  above  a  river,  our 
donjon,  and  we  descended  at  the  little 
station  with  enthusiasm,  for  the  scenery 
was  perfectly  beautiful.  A  sad-looking 
notary  emerged  from  another  part  of 
the  train.  He  had  arranged  to  meet 
us,  and  seemed  to  discourage  our  ad- 
miration as  we  pointed  to  the  battle- 
ments rising  above  the  trees  while  we 
toiled  up  the  bank'.  He  asked  us  if  we 
had  thoughts  of  buying  the  property. 


if  we  were  taking  it  for  the  chasse,  or 
had  we  the  intention  to  cultivate.  The 
declivities  of  the  ground  hid  the  tower 
from  our  si^ht  till  we  came  to  a  high 
wall  pierced  by  a  gate  green  with  moss. 
The  notary  made  muscular  efforts  to 
turn  in  a  rusty  lock  a  &;reat  key  he  pro* 
duced  ;  the  gate  creaked,  opened,  and 
revealed  a  courtyard  thicklv  planted 
with  the  most  gigantic  nettles  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  notary  remarked  that 
money  would  have  to  be  laid  out  to 
make  straight  the  approach  to  the  cas- 
tle. We  entered  it ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  interior  of  this 
squalid  ruin.  It  is  sufficient  to  saj 
that  it  was  in  worse  condition  than  if 
it  had  never  been  occupied  since  the 
Bevolution,  for  beds,  which  had  been 
slept  in  during  the  chasse  of  the  year 
before,  had  never  been  made  ;  and  when 
the  notary  unearthed  a  bottle  of  wine, 
it  was  difticult  to  taste  its  sourness,  as 
the  owner  had  not  only  carried  off  his 
silver  flagons,  but  the  cheap  glass  he 
had  left  in  their  place  was  disabled. 

We  were  therefore  sceptical  about 
agencies,  and  not  more  fruitful  was  the 
alternative  suggestion  to  advertise  in 
the  '*  Figaro,"  when  we  were  assured  we 
should  bo  embarrassed  with  the  choice 
of  residences  offered  to  us.  We  did  ad« 
vertise  :  we  gave  no  limit  of  rent :  we 
made  no  restriction  as  to  locality,  ex- 
cepting that  a  picturesque  site  was  asked 
for  not  too  far  from  a  country  town — 
and  we  received  five  replies.  Three  of 
them  were  from  agencies,  making  the 
usual  offers  ;  one  was  from  the  owner 
of  a  villa  at  Biarritz  ;  and  one  from  the 
owner  of  a  chateau,  who  has  advertised 
it  vainly  for  several  years,  and  all  the 
disadvantages  of  which  were  familiar 
to  us. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  that  it 
is  not  the  practice  for  French  people  to 
let  their  country-houses,  unless  they 
are  uninhabitable,  when  one  night,  in 
the  salon  of  Madame  de  X.,  we  met  the 
Bishop  of  St.  M^dard.  Monseigneur 
A.  has  a  quality — very  rare  nowadays 
in  a  French  prelate — he  is  tr^  mofi' 
daiUf  and  no  one  is  in  greater  request 
to  pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction 
in  all  the  fashionable  cnurches  of  Paris, 
from  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  to  St.  Pierre 
de  Ghaillot.  He  even  accepts  invita- 
tions to  dinner  and  to  evening  parties. 
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on  condition  that  a  hint  is  given  about 
the  decolletage  of  our  frocks ;  and 
when,  as  his  Grandeur  was  sipping  his 
coffee,  I  told  him  of  our  needs,  he  re- 
plied at  once,  **  J^ai  voire  a  f  aire,  ma- 
dame.  You  shall  come  and  live  in  my 
diocese^  and  jou  will  never  regret  it." 
Three  mornings  later,  before  we  were 
up,  a  ring  at  the  bell  disturbed  the 
valets  de  chambre  preparing  to  frotter 
the  parquet,  and  the  card  was  brought 
to  me  of  the  ''  Vicomtesse  Aimery  de 
Bois  de  Yincennes.''  A  lean  lady  of 
severe  aspect,  tout  de  noir  vitue,  an- 
nounced that  she  came  on  the  part  of 
Monseigneur,  and  that  she  had  exact!  v 
the  chateau  which  we  required.  With 
great  method  she  rapped  out  its  charms^ 
and  we  afterward  heard  it  was  quite  a 
nice  place.  There  was  one  little  diffi- 
culty :  it  was  seventeen  kilometres  from 
the  nearest  town,  and  ten  from  the  rail- 
way. The  noble  dame  did  not  re^rd 
this  remoteness  as  a  disqualification. 
She  bade  us  take  a  train  that  verv  night 
for  a  station  at  which  we  should  arrive 
at  four  in  the  morning.  We  could  re- 
vive ourselves  with  coffee  while  a  rural 
vehicle  was  being  prepared,  and  after 
seeing  the  ch&teau,  we  could,  by  spend- 
ing another  eight  hours  in  the  train, 
get  back  to  Paris  to  sign  the  lease  be- 
lore  dinner. 

The  ways  of  this  diocese  seemed  too 
fatiguing,  and  then  we  remembered  a 
charming  neighborhood  where  we  had 
paid  some  visits  last  year.  In  one  of 
the  biggest  and  pleasantest  chateaux  in 
central  France,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Charolais,  we  had  already  been  talking 
of  our  project  of  taking  a  place,  and 
our  host  had  mentioned  a  beautiful 
property,  twenty-five  kilometres  away 
in  the  Morvan,  which  stood  empty 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  It 
belonged  to  the  Duchesse  de  B.,  and 
her  husband  being  the  head  of  one  of 
those  families,  not  uncommon  in  the 
French  noblesse,  which  for  generations 
have  married  heiresses,  had  already 
more  houses  than  he  could  live  in,  but 
had  the  French  prejudice  about  letting. 
The  Duke  had  just  died,  and  we  heard 
that  Madame  de  B.  would  be  quite  glad 
to  have  us  for  tenants,  so  one  sunny 
morning  at  the  end  of  April  we  set  out 
for  Nevers,  choosing  that  route  with 
the  idea  of  inquiring  about  other  places 


in  the  direction  of  that  pleasant  little 
city  on  the  Loire.  There  were  one  or 
two  to  let,  but  none  within  a  dozen 
English  miles  of  shops  and  trains,  so 
we  started  off  to  the  Morvan.  It  was 
warm  spring  weather  in  the  Nivernais, 
but  as  we  mounted  the  hills  we  got 
back  into  winter,  and  the  trees  and 
hedgerows  were  black  and  leafless  long 
before  we  reached  the  chateau  of 
Larochequipleure,  perched  on  a  hi^h 
rampart  of  rocks,  and  conspicuous  for 
miles  around. 

It  was  a  fine  old  house,  built  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  Marshal  de  Vil- 
lars  on  the  site  of  a  feudal  fortress,  and 

I)robablv  had  we  visited  it  a  fortnight 
ater  when  the  woods  were  green,  we 
should  have  become  the  co-tenants  with 
the  ghosts  of  the  soldiers  and  ladies  of 
the  ancient  redme  whose  portraits 
hung  in  the  ssSon,  for  the  site  was 
superb  ;  but  the  backwardness  of  vege- 
tation showed  plainly  that  winter  lasts 
for  seven  long  months  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  Morvan.  Five-and-twenty 
kilometres,  the  distance  from  the  ch&- 
teau  of  our  friends  in  Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  fast  horses  on 
a  lon^  summer's  day,  but  not  to  be  en- 
terprised  lightly  in  the  months  that 
they  used  to  call  Nivdse  and  Pluvidse 
in  these  parts.  For  this  corner  of 
France  is  full  of  revolutionary  tradi- 
tion ;  we  passed  D6cize  that  morning, 
the  birthplace  of  St.  Just,  and  the 
deputy  whom  this  old  bourg  helps  to 
send  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  an  ex- 
communard  and  a  native  of  the  region. 
This  accounted,  perhaps,  for  the  hor- 
rid anti-clerical  prints  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  village  inn  were  covered. 
The  rigisseur  invited  us  to  breakfast 
in  the  long-disused  salle-d-manger ; 
but  we  thought  it  would  save  him 
trouble  and  secure  us  a  better  meal  if 
we  descended  to  the  auberge,  and  its 
political  decorations  accounted  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  respectable  repre- 
sentative of  Madame  la  Duchesse  to  let 
the  possible  occupants  of  the  ch&tean 
frequent  so  undesirable  a  haunt. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  that  we  spent 
in  this  mountainous  corner  of  the 
Ni^vre,  leaving  it  with  regret,  and  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  perfect  residence 
for  the  summer  months.  The  Knge  de 
maison  was  no  myth  in  this  ch&teau  : 
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it  was  worth  the  day's  joarney  to  see 
the  tons  of  finest,  whitest  linen  ;  the 
endless  dozens  of  every  conceivable 
article,  all  exanisitely  marked  with 
coronet  and  cipher,  and  stored  away  in 
a  coantry-honse  that  was  net  inhabited 
once  in  ten  years. 

We  went  down  from  the  Morvan  hills 
to  Autun.  It  was  my  first  visit  there, 
bat  my  husband  had  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  brieht  little  city.  Be- 
fore my  time  he  had  spent  charming 
hoars  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Dnkes 
of  Burgnndy  with  the  Bishop,  the  well- 
known  Academician,  whose  OardinaPs 
hat  was  so  long  delayed  by  the  Repab- 
lic,  and  with  his  brother  the  Abb6 
Charles  Perrand,  now  dead,  like  his 
friends  Henii  Perreyyeand  Lacordaire. 
Monseigneur  was  in  Paris  at  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  £cole  Normale,  so  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  this  time  with 
an  exterior  view  of  the  ivichL  That 
would  have  been  the  ideal  place  for  us, 
a  spacious  country-house  surrounded 
by  a  great  garden,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  cathedral,  and  at  the  gates  of  a  pretty 
town,  where  all  the  movement  of 
French  life  can  be  studied.  But  we 
are  always  coveting  official  residences, 
which  under  no  circumstances  could 
ever  be  diverted  from  their  official  uses 
— the  prefecture  at  Annecy,  for  exam- 
ple, with  one  of  the  most  glorious  views 
m  the  world  from  its  windows. 

The  chancellor  of  the  diocese  had 
politely  put  us  into  communication 
with  the  notary  of  the  Chapter,  and 
we  heard  of  every  place  to  be  let  in  the 
region.  There  was  one  which  from  a 
distance  looked  as  if  it  would  suit  us — 
a  long  low  house  standing  in  a  well- 
timbered  park  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  railway-station  hard  by, 
Autun  within  an  hour's  drive,  and  the 
chateaux  of  several  friends  almost  as 
near.  Our  experience  there  was  re- 
peated many  a  time  before  we  had  done 
our  ch&teau-huntine.  Close  at  hand 
the  park  proved  to  be  unkempt  mead- 
ows, extending  to  the  windows,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  garden  or  fiower- 
beds  :  the  house  was  all  facade,  the 
rooms  being  of  the  dimensions  of  those 
in  a  cottage.  When  we  arrived  in  the 
untidy  stable-yard  the  *'  guardian"  of 
the  property,  to  whom  the  **  authoriza- 
tion  to  visit"  was  addressed,  said  he 


could  not  read,  and  that  his  wife  was 
in  the  same  case ;  but  as  the  ch&teau 
was  still  occupied,  he  would  take  the 
missive  to  his  master.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  young  officer  who  had  been 
married  appareutly  about  six  months, 
and  who,  with  his  wife,  was  entertain- 
ing the  Cur6  at  breakfast.  They  were 
all  three  rather  large  people,  and  they 
completely  filled  the  grand  salon  into 
which  we  were  introdaced  ;  and  when 
we  drove  away,  they  even  more  tightly 
crowded  the  dining-room,  where  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  liked  to  invite  us 
to  join  them,  if  there  had  only  been 
space. 

If  we  could  have  moved  down  from 
the  mountains  the  Louis  XIV.  chateau 
and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  imposture 
in  the  vallev,  we  should  have  been  quite 
content.  Autun  is  such  a  nice  place, 
and  the  people  in  the  region  are  so 
pleasant,  that  we  thoaght  we  would 
make  one  more  attempt  ^fore  quittiuff 
the  country.  There  is  a  celebrated 
chateau  on  a  high  hill  above  the  little 
city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily famed  in  history.  It  has  descended 
in  the  line  female,  and  is  rarely  inhab- 
ited. The  estate  and  the  park  are  well 
looked  after,  but  the  house  is  said  to 
be  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  occupa- 
tion. This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  place 
which  in  England  an  owner  is  delight- 
ed to  let  to  a  careful  tenant  who  will 
keep  it  in  airing  and  repair  ;  and  one 
morning  before  eight  o'clock  we  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  iwtaire  of  the 
property  at  the  comfortable  old  fl6tel 
de  la  Poste.  How  well  they  look  after 
one  sometimes  at  French  provincial 
inns  which  are  off  the  tourist  track, 
and,  excepting  for  their  early  habits, 
what  agreeable  and  civilized  men  the 
family  lawyers  are  in  France  I  No 
doubt  there  are  highly  civilized  lawyers 
in  England  too,  but  English  people 
somehow  s€f^m  to  associate  them  always 
with  battling  dishonesty  and  other 
time-wasting  evils,  so  that  the  solicitor 
inspires  the  same  ungrateful  feeling  as 
the  dentist,  who  also  has  to  relieve  us 
of  dull  impudent  trouble  which  has 
nothing  to  ao  with  our  real  lives  :  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  position 
the  French  notary  has  in  the  hearts  of 
his  clients. 

The  Prinoesse  de  O.'s  lawyer  oon- 
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firmed  what  we  had  heard,  that  the  in- 
heritors of  Boifl  Dormant  rarely  came 
near  the  place,  and,  he  declared,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
house  to  be  inhabited  ;  but,  he  added, 
there  was  one  unsurmonntable  difficulty 
— the  rigisseur.  The  good  notary 
avowed  that  he  himself  had  never  been 
allowed  to  see  the  inside  of  the  cha- 
teau ;  he  promised  to  send  a  reonest  to 
let  us  visit  it,  but  warned  us  tnat  the 
rigisseur  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  surliest  man  in  Burgundy.  It 
turned  out  as  he  said.  We  had  a  de- 
lightful drive,  winding  up  a  wooded 
hul  until  below  us  lay  stretched  like  a 
map  all  the  country  described  by  poor 
Mr.  llamerton  (whom  we  knew  so  well) 
in  '^  Kound  my  House,"  during  the 
bombardment  of  Autun  by  the  Frus- 
sians ;  but  the  rigisseur  was  waiting 
for  us,  only  to  say  that  no  one  should 
ever  set  foot  in  the  house.  In  this  he 
showed  his  wisdom,  as  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  being  uncontrolled  master  of 
one  of  the  greatest  estates  in  France 
would  no  doubt  be  diminished  by  evic- 
tion from  his  fine  quarters  in  the  cha- 
teau. As  we  enjoyed  the  view  from 
the  terrace  across  the  hospitable  Gharo- 
lais,  recognizing  many  a  familiar  point 
in  the  landscape,  which  on  a  clear  day 
is  only  bounded  by  Mont  Blanc,  we  con- 
soled ourselves  by  the  reflection  that 
Bois  Dormant  was  slightly  isolated  for 
a  winter  residence.  The  park — in  real- 
ity a  great  forest — is  so  vast  that  there 
is  not  a  village,  a  farm,  or  scarcely  a 
cottAge,  within  five  kilometres  of  the 
ch/iteau. 

We  returned  to  Paris  from  our  pleas- 
ant excursion  with  a  feeling  that  all  the 
J  ear  round  places  are  difficult  to  find  in 
Vance,  when  a  few  days  later  the  noble 
owner  of  Azay  le  Bideau  called  to  see 
me.  He  once  had  a  highly  distin- 
g^uished  tenant ;  but  it  was  a  distinc- 
tion he  did  not  wish  to  experience 
again,  for  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  his  companions  in  arms  did  not 
leave  agreeable  souvenirs  in  that  mar- 
vel of  the  Benaissance  which  they  occu- 
pied during  the  invasion  of  1870. 

The  amiable  chdtelain  of  Azay  warm- 
ly recommended  us  to  install  ourselves 
in  Touraine,  extolling  the  beautv  of 
the  country,  and  the  pleasant  lira  in 
that  land  oi  oh&teanx  ;  and  he  told  us 


how  to  get  hold  of  the  notaries  in  that 
region  who  were  most  likely  to  know  of 
places  to  let. 

The  result  of  his  directions  was  that 
the  following  week  found  us  making  a 
series  of  drives  through  the  Balzac 
country.  The  first  was  to  see  a  cha- 
teau of  which  we  had  heard  in  Paris. 
Its  situation  undoubtedly  was  beauti- 
ful, on  a  hill  overlooking  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Cher  and  the  Loire, 
with  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  in  the 
background  of  the  landscape  ;  but  the 
intenor  arrangements  gave  the  idea  of 
a  house  stuffy  in  summer  and  chilly  in 
winter.  We  were  rather  surprised,  as 
it  was  once  rented  by  some  friends  of 
ours  who  have  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
with  air  and  space  and  light,  which 
ought  to  be  in  greater  abundance  in 
the  country  than  in  the  capital.  How 
was  it  that  people  who  insisted  on  every 
sumptuous  luxury  in  Paris,  should  in 
Touraine  put  up  with  a  rather  mean 
habitation  with  which  they  had  no  as- 
sociation? The  mj^stery  was  solved 
when  we  afterward  heard  that  their 
eldest  son  had  been  sent  to  Tours  to  do 
his  military  service,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  the  most  mondaine  of  Parisian 
mothers  will  not  endure  to  be  near 
their  offspring. 

The  same  day  we  drove  to  a  place  we 
were  sorely  tempted  to  take.  Divided 
by  a  dense  wood  from  a  jpicturesque 
village,  which  had  seen  no  change  since 
*'  Le  Lysdansla  Vallee"  lived  hard  by, 
stood  a  lodge-gate  of  architecture  giv- 
ing promise  of  advanced  civilization 
within.  We  were  not  disappointed. 
A  handsome  modern  house,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  neighborhood  of  the  his- 
torical chateaux  of  the  Loire,  was  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
stables — stisibles  such  as  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  France,  and  to  have  lived  up  to 
them  would  have  certainly  ruined  us 
had  we  taken  Ch&teau  Benard.  Its  site 
was  superb,  with  a  view  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  two  rivers  over  against 
Luynes.  It  had  been  built  by  a  rich 
Tourangean,  and  bis  widow  had  retired 
to  a  convent,  leaving  a  beautiful  chapel 
as  a  memorial  of  her  share  in  planning 
the  ch&teau.  For  a  summer  residence 
it  was  delightfully  arranged,  and  the 
lilacs  in  flower,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
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siDginff  of  the  birds  made  one  feel  that 
it  would  be  good  to  rest  here— till  the 
turn  of  the  leaf.  But  what  of  the  win- 
ter, with  Tears  half  a  day's  journey 
away,  and  the  green  woodland  that  lay 
between  the  park  and  the  village  a 
gloomy  black  forest?  The  interior, 
too,  seemed  better  adapted  for  the  play- 
time of  the  year  than  for  lon^  winter 
erenings,  as  the  necessity  for  doors  to 
salons  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to 
the  architect,  and  aiij  portidres  are  a 
chilly  protection  against  the  howling 
bise. 

Another  day  we  explored  the  coun- 
try round  about  Ghinon,  with  its  memo- 
ries of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  had  the  en- 
graving of  a  ch&teau  within  a  drive  of 
the  birthplace  of  fiabelais,  and  as  we 
approached  it  on  a  perfect  May  after- 
noon, with  the  nightingales  singing 
their  hearts  out,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
at  last  found  an  ideal  habitation,  so 
much  better  than  the  picture  was  the 
graceful  mass  of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and 
tracery  that  met  our  view  as  we  crossed 
the  rich  meadows  past  the  pigeonnier 
below  the  house.  We  had  quitted  the 
carriage  to  take  a  short  cut,  and  after 
we  had  done  admiring  the  fifteenth- 
century  architecture,  we  noticed  that 
there  was  no  entrance  visible.  Before 
we  had  time  to  think  of  any  learned 
reason  why  a  house  of  this  period  should 
be  built  without  a  front  door,  we  had 
wandered  round  the  entire  building 
without  perceiving  anv  means  of  in- 
gress except  a  dingy-looking  portal,  evi- 
dently the  enMe  de  service.  A  care- 
worn woman  came  forth  from  it  and 
oflFered  to  show  us  the  ch&teau.  After 
passing  by  a  diminutive  kitchen,  we 
entered  a  rude  apartment,  the  furni- 
ture of  which  reminded  me  of  the  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  of  the  Yonghey 
Bonghey  B6  as  sung  by  the  favorite 
English  poet  of  my  sons,  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Lear.  We  thought  it  was  what 
in  an  English  house  would  be  the  ser- 
vants' hail,  and  its  bareness  showed  the 
aversion  French  servants  all  have  to 
take  their  meals  outside  the  kitchen. 
*'  La  salle-^  manger  des  domestiques  ?'* 
my  companion  therefore  blandly  in- 
quired. *'La  salle-a  manger  princi- 
pale  :  la  seule  salle-^-man^er,"  was  the 
severe  answer.  It  must  in  justice  be 
said  that  the  whole  mansion  was  fur- 


nished in  strict  harmony  with  the  din- 
ing-room ;  but  the  most  comfortable 
inventions  of  ancient  and  modern  art 
could  never  have  made  it  habitable,  as 
all  its  countless  rooms  were  of  the 
dimensions  of  cells  or  cupboards.  The 
explanation,  perhaps,  was  that  it  was 
built  for  the  officers  of  the  Court  in  the 
days  when  Agn^s  Sorel  had  a  ch&teau 
on  the  road  to  Ghinon,  when  Charles 
y  IL  was  in  residence  in  the  Plantagenet 
stronghold  ;  and  was  therefore  in  those 
days  simply  a  barrack,  not  used  for  en- 
tertaining, but  erected  at  that  happy 
epoch  when  everything  that  rose  from 
the  ground  was  beautiiul  in  form.  All 
the  same,  it  was  odd  that  its  present 
owners  should  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  restore  the  deceptive  fa9ade. 

If  outlay  of  money  could  not  have 
made  habitable  the  picturesque  quar- 
ters of  the  retinue  of  *'  La  Dame  de 
Beauts,"  that  was  not  the  case  with, 
the  next  ch&tean  we  visited.  The  peo- 
ple at  Azay  le  Rideau  had  told  us  about 
it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Renais- 
sance structures  in  Touraine,  though 
Murray  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  Augus- 
tus Hare  acknowledge  it  not.  Even 
the  painstaking  Joanne  makes  but  brief 
mention  of  this  splendid  old  pile  on  the 
Indre.  Four  massive  towers,  crowned 
with  extinguisher- tops,  led  us  to  expect 
something  rather  impressive  inside ; 
but  the  majestic  proportions  of  the 
salle  des  gardes,  and  the  remarkable 
state  of  preservation  of  the  ceiling, 
emblazoned*with  arms  and  names,  were 
beyond  all  anticipation.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment, as  fine  as  anything  at  Chenon- 
ceaux,  and  almost  as  vast  as  the  great 
modem  hall  at  Ferridres,  met  our  as- 
tonished gaze  in  what  was  practically  a 
half-inhabited  farmhouse.  It  seems 
that  at  the  Revolution  it  was  sold  as 
Mens  nationaux ;  it  had  never  passed 
into  the  hands  of  wealthy  people  or 
been  inhabited  since  as  a  cnliteau,  and 
was  now  the  property  of  a  village  no- 
tary, whose  belle-fn^re  occupied  some  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-fioor,  while 
the  fine  chambers  on  the  second  story 
were  used  as  stores  for  the  farm  prod- 
uce. There  were  one  or  two  barely  fur- 
nished bedrooms  in  the  towers,  with 
walls  a  couple  of  yards  thick,  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  owner  to  let 
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them  durinp;  the  Bummer  months,  to- 
gether with  the  salle  des  gardes^  for  a 
moderate  sum  to  families  of  the  petite 
bouraeome^  who  came  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  half-a-dozen  children  and 
a  bonne- d'tout-f aire.  It  was  singularly 
incongruons  the  idea  of  these  good  peo- 
ple spending  the  nights  sleeping  five  in 
a  meanly  furnished  bedroom,  and  the 
days  in  a  hall  in  which  Diane  de  Poic- 
tiers  might  have  banqueted.  If  we  had 
been  in  search  of  a  property  to  buy  in- 
stead of  to  hire,  it  seemed  to  be  a  rare 
chance  of  acquiring  a  fine  place  in  a 
lovely  country,  which  would  have  need- 
ed comparatively  little  expenditure  to 
make  it  a  splendid  habitation  Perhaps 
the  river,  which  surrounded  it  almost 
like  a  moat,  turning  a  picturesque  mill, 
made  it  damp  in  winter,  though  Azay 
le  fiideau,  in  a  similar  situation,  is 
often  inhabited  by  the  family  until 
after  the  New  Year. 

A  remarkable  contrast  was  the  next 
house  we  inspected.  It  was  a  nice 
place  at  the  gates  of  Tours,  surrounded 
oy  what  the  French  call  9k  pare  clos  de 
murs,  and  the  English  '*  extensive 
grounds,*'  and  it  must  have  been  a 
most  agreeable  residence  before  the  era 
of  railways.  Unfortunately  the  engi- 
neers who  brought  those  destroyers  of 
calm  to  Tours  made  an  iron  bound 
island  of  this  little  estate  ;  and  the 
truthful  notary  who  sent  us  there 
warned  us  that  if  we  were  constituted 
like  him,  our  nerves  would  not  survive 
the  whistline;  a  week.  Moreover,  the 
only  approach  to  it  from  the  town  was 
through  a  grimy  suburb,  most  unlike 
the  capital  of  Touraine.  It  is  indeed  a 
city  of  contrasts.  M.  Ludovic  Halevy 
has  sometimes  talked  to  me  about  his 
impressions  there  when  it  was  the  seat 
of  Government  during  the  war,  some 
of  which  he  has  record^  in  his  delight- 
ful volume,  "  L'Invasion. "  He  was 
struck  with  the  marvellous  change 
from  the  tumult  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  troops  were  hurrying 
through  and  politicians  clamoring  to 
■ee  Oambetta,  to  the  stillness  of  the 
streets  around  the  Cathedral,  which 
were  as  tranquil  as  when  Balzac  de- 
scribed them.  Beyolutions  and  wars 
only  last  for  a  season,  but  railways  and 
their  disfigurements  never  disappear ; 
and  to-day,  by  the  prefecture  at  Tours, 


if  one  turns  in  one  direction,  in  three 
minutes  one  is  in  the  pious  and  dis- 
creet Quarter  fre<|uented  by  canons, 
while  tne  other  leads  one  as  quickly  to 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  a  manufactur- 
ing faubourg. 

We  had  not  yet  explored  the  north 
side  of  the  Loire*  so  one  May  morning 
we  drove  toward  Langeais.  Above  a 
gateway  in  a  high  park  wall  hung  a 
rusty  chain,  and  this  being  puUed 
caused  a  bell  to  give  forth  a  sepulchral 
sound.  A  surprised  gardener,  after  a 
long  delay,  let  the  cardage  in,  which 
toiled  up  through  a  tangled  thicket  of 
vegetation  till  it  stopped  before  a  hand- 
some j^^rron.  The  rooms  were  of  fine 
proportion,  yet  the  sunlight  streaming 
in  by  the  great  windows,  and  the  glori- 
ous prospect  of  river  and  valley,  did 
not  drive  away  a  chilly  feeling,  which 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  a 
visit  to  a  mausoleum  on  a  November 
evening.  CTp-stairs  there  was  a  stately 
chamber  with  an  old  engraving  on  the 
wall  representing  the  birth  of  the  Due' 
de  Boraeaux,  and  on  a  gukridon  stood  a 
fadtd  photograph,  signed  '*  Philippe 
Gomte  de  Paris."  In  one  corner  was 
a  bale  of  the  '*  Gazette  de  France," 
and  while  we  were  wondering  why  for 
months  the  wrappers  of  that  respect- 
able Royalist  organ  had  not  been 
broken,  and  why  they  had  been  brought 
to  a  bedroom,  the  gaunt  wife  of  the 
gardener,  pointing  to  the  dust-laden 
baldaquin,  croaked,  '*  Le  lit  oti  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  est  morte."  Then 
we  recognized  the  prevailing  odor  of 
disinfectant,  and  we  understood  the 
rows  of  medicine  bottles  on  the  par- 
quet, and  the  unopened  newspapers  and 
all  the  rest.  We  fled  from  that  haunt- 
ed ch&teau  down  to  the  Loire,  rolling 
toward  Saumur  beneath  a  sky  of  blue. 

In  the  opposite  direction  we  were 
sent  another  day  to  a  property  hidden 
among  greenlands.  It  had  not  an  in- 
habited air,  and  the  owner,  who  looked 
more  like  an  Irish  landlord  than  a 
French  proprietor,  told  us  that,  being 
solitary,  he  lived  in  a  farm,  desiring  to 
let  his  manor-house,  a  word  which  de- 
scribes more  aptly  than  ch&teau  the 
Sacious  building  of  unpretentious 
aglish  style — though  every  rural  resi- 
dence from  a  suburban  villa  to  Ghan- 
tilly  is  o^ed  a  castle  in  France.     We, 
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moreover,   noticed  some  English  en- 

f ravings,  not  of  the  kind  collected  in 
'ranee — interiors  of  Windsor  and 
views  of  York  Minster— and  it  turned 
out  that  the  mother  of  this  lonely  gen- 
tleman was  the  daughter  of  an  Honor- 
able and  Reverend  Frebendary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  first  cousin  to 
a  noble  lord  who  was  a  once  famous 
Cabinet  Minister.  She  died  in  giving 
birth  to  her  son,  and  he  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  English.  What  was 
worthy  of  remark  was  that  while  he 
was  closely  connected  with  the  British 
Peerage^  he  had  not  even  a  partiouU  to 
his  French  name,  and  that  being  the 
owner  of  a  big  house  and  nice  estate, 
he  did  not  call  himself  Marquis  or  Vi- 
comte.  Perhaps  it  was  unconscious 
English  pride  that  caused  this  rare  self- 
restraint,  as  not  one  French  hobereau 
in  a  hundred,  even  when  his  origin  is 
humblest,  refrains  from  decking  him- 
self with  a  title,  whether  he  has  the 
shadow  of  a  ri^ht  to  it  or  not. 

This  place,  like  all  the  others  we  had 
seen  in  Touraine,  seemed  not  a  desir- 
able winter  residence,  and  that  objec- 
tion applies  not  only  to  the  few  which 
are  to  let,  but  to  most  of  the  inhabited 
country-houses.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  chdtelains  who  do  not 
go  to  Paris  have  hotels  for  the  coldest 
months  in  their  provincial  towns.  The 
former  owners  of  the  property  I  have 
called  Chateau  Renard  always  thus 
migrated  to  Tours,  at  the  St.  Martin, 
to  their  hotel  near  the  basilica  dedicat- 
ed to  that  saint.  What  M.  Taine  said 
of  the  **  Ancien  R6gime"  is  true  now 
that  only  the  English  and  the  Germans 
are  content  to  spend  the  sad  months  of 
rain  in  the  solitude  of  a  castle. 

Time  fails  to  recount  all  our  other 
expeditions.  On  one,  eastward  from 
Paris,  in  the  direction  of  Champagne, 
a  ch&teau  we  inspected  had  belonged 
to  an  ambassador  now  dead.  It  was  a 
fine  house,  with  a  beautiful  library 
worthy  of  its  late  owner  ;  but  the  place 
was  going  to  ruin  from  disuse,  and  even 
when  in  good  repair  it  was  said  to  be 
glacial  in  winter.  We  had  heard  that 
the  present  proprietor  little  resembled 
his  refined  and  distinguished  father, 
but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  ap- 
parition that  greeted  us.  We  were  told 
that  he  lived  in  a  farm  the  life  of  a 


peasant ;  but  French  peasants  are  gen- 
erally small  creatures  in  blue  blouses, 
while  this  was  a  bearded  and  booted 
giant,  like  the  traditional  pictures  of 
ranchmen  or  South  African  Boers, 
with  an  undiplomatic  voice  of  thun- 
der. 

Another  tour  of  inspection  we  took 
on  the  north  coast,  not  with  anv  con- 
viction that  we  should  settle  in  tnatre« 
^ion  ;  but  I  was  tired  of  travelling  far 
from  my  little  sons,  and  before  the 
tourist  season  Le  Treport  is  a  charming 
place  for  babes,  when  the  fisher-people 
decorate  their  sails  for  the  Fite-Dieu. 
Our  most  amusing  incident  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Picardy  was  at  a  pretty 
Eace  near  Abbeville,  where  the  owner 
ad  long  wished  for  an  English  tenant, 
and  to  prove  it  showed  us  a  printed 
catechism  sent  him  by  a  London  es- 
tate-agent, which  he  had  answered  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-known  authoress.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions about  the  trains  and  the  drains, 
but  when  he  was  asked,  *'  Is  the  county 
societv  in  the  neighborhood  agreeable  ?*' 
and  *  What  are  the  nearest  packs  of 
hounds  ?"  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing the  charms  of  the  scattered 
and  unsociable  petite  noblesse  de  prov- 
ince^ and  that  a  reference  to  the  occa- 
sional rallye-papier  of  the  officers  at 
Amiens  was  scarcely  ade()uate.  The 
incident  illustrates  the  difference  of 
English  and  French  ideas  on  country 
life. 

But  the  summer  was  marching  along, 
and  we  were  as  far  from  finding  our 
ch&teau  as  when  we  commenced  our 
hunting  in  early  spring.  Our  friends 
continuallv  said,  *'  Why  not  settle  in 
Seine-et-Marne  or  Seine- et- Oise  ?  The 
country  is  lovely,  and  swarming  with 
nice  people  ;  and  if  you  are  bored  you 
can  always  run  up  to  Paris,  while  for 
studying  provincial  life  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  one  neighborhood  and 
another,  except  for  the  patois  of  the 

{peasants. ''  The  last  observation  is,  un- 
ortunatoly,  almost  true,  as  a  village  in 
the  Brie  is  organized  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  village  in  Dauphm6  or 
Guienne,  so  after  some  disdainful  pro- 
tests about  the  banlieue  de  Paris,  we 
began  to  explore  that  radius. 

Our  first  attempt  was  not  promising. 
A  *'  Moderate"   politician  of  our  ao- 
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Jnaintance  covets  the  seat  of  a  Socialist 
eputjy  and  owns  a  local  newspaper  to 
farther  his  campaign.  He  kindly 
offered  to  announce  in  it  our  wants, 
with  the  result  that  a  perfectly  lyrical 
description  was  forwarded  to  us  of  a 
ch&teau  near  the  Forest  of  Montmor- 
ency. We  did  not  fancy  that  side  of 
Pans,  though  the  neighborhood  of  an 
illustrious  lady — almost  the  last  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  Mater  Begum, 
whose  tomb  I  have  seen  at  Ajaccio — 
would  have  been  agreeable.  But  even 
the  proximity  of  ot.  Oratien  did  not 
justify  the  rent  asked,  18,000  francs — 
over  £700.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
though  this  indicated  a  place  of  great 
pretension,  no  one  knew  its  name,  and 
it  was  not  marked  on  the  map.  How- 
ever, it  was  so  near  Paris  that  the  day 
of  M.  Boarget^s  reception  at  the  Acad- 
emy, after  M.  de  YogHk  had  finished 
his  peroration,  there  was  time  to  fly  to 
the  Gare  du  Nord,  visit  the  property, 
and  return  for  dinner.  On  the  way 
we  decided  that,  however  attractive  the 

{»lace,  we  would  not  be  tempted  by  its 
axurions  comfort — and  we  were  not. 
It  was  a  dusty  roadside  villa  in  a  rather 
pretty  garden,  and  the  whole  property, 
including  the  shabby  furniture,  was 
not  worth  three  years'  rent.  We  con- 
clnded  that  the  owner  was  a  Innatic. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  was  enjoying  the 
marvellous  view  over  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  from  the  balcony  of  the  most 
finely  situated  town-house  in  the  world, 
where  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  died, 
and  Baroness  de  X.,  who  has  a  special 
kindness  for  her  countrywomen,  for 
she  was  born  in  England,  said  she  had 
found  what  we  wanted  not  far  from  her 
own  famous  ch&teau.  The  next  after- 
noon a  carriage  met  us  at  a  station  on 
the  Strasbourg  line,  and  drove  us  to  a 
perfectly  charming  place.  A  farmer- 
general  of  Louis  XlV.  had  built  on  a 
smaller  scale  what  Fouqnet  reared  at 
Vaux,  and  when  in  the  next  rei^n  it 
was  given  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
it  was  decorated  within  by  the  most 
famous  artists  of  the  period.  It  was 
then  that  Louis  XV.  nad  a  chauRsie 
laid  down  of  fifty  kilometres  for  the 
favorite  to  drive  thence  with  ease  to 
Versailles,  and  sometimes  in  our  drives 
we  come  to  a  **  carrifour  Pompadour*^ 
to  recall  the  history  of  that  paved  road, 


though  we  did  not  become  the  succes- 
sors of  La  belle  Marquise.  The  owner, 
the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  regicide  of 
the  Convention,  showed  us  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  house,  and  of  the  great  park 
stretching  down  to  the  Marne  ;  but  he 
wanted  to  sell  and  not  to  let,  and  our 
specious  plea  that  the  season  for  sales 
had  passed  for  the  year  was  belied  a 
fortnight  later  when  some  of  our  own 
friends  bought  the  place. 

It  was  only  an  hour's  drive  from  that 
pleasant  spot,  in  an  even  more  pictu- 
resque corner  of  the  Brie,  that  we  unally 
found  a  resting-place.  The  kind  chdte- 
lainSy  who  had  told  us  of  the  former, 
asked  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Acade- 
mic Fran9aise  to  call  to  see  me  and 
sing  the  praises  of  a  place,  also  within 
reach  of  her  own  stately  domain,  which 
we  had  originally  heard  of  from  an 
agent  in  the  days  when  we  mistrusted 
agencies,  and  despised  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  thus  we  became  his  nearest 
neighbors.  We  had  lighted  upon  an 
ideal  French  home.  The  ch&teau, 
standing  high  in  a  finely  timbered 
park,  possesses  within  and  without  all 
the  qualities  that  a  country  home  ought 
to  have — beauty,  spaciousness,  and 
comfort.  It  was  built  in  the  closing 
days  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  epoch.  Madame  de 
S6vign6  saw  its  completion  when,  as 
Marie  de  Babutin-Ohantal,  she  came 
here  from  Bourbilly  and  spent  the  last 

J  ears  of  her  girlhood  in  the  village, 
(ore  than  a  century  later,  a  letter- 
writer  of  a  very  different  school,  Dide- 
rot, dated  much  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mile.  Voland  from  the  ch&teau  in 
the  valley  below,  and  some  of  his  most 
embarrassing  anecdotes  refer  to  the 
then  occupants  of  this  place. 

Our  Gur6  is  an  autnority  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  title-deeds,  and  he  tells 
us  that  in  those  days  the  Chapter  of 
Paris  (although  the  parish  is  no  longer 
in  the  archdiocese)  were  the  seigneurs, 
and  a  curious  ecclesiastical  usage  has 
survived  revolutions  and  republics. 
The  Chapter  presented  to  the  church  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  so  the 
*'  exaltation  de  la  Sainte  Croix"  be- 
came the  village  fSte,  and  on  Holy 
Cross  Day,  as  the  occupiers  of  the  ch&- 
teau,  we  had  to  give  up  a  green  outside 
the  grille  cThonneur  for  a  noisy  fair. 
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which  lasted  a  fortnight.  M.  le  Oar6 
in  one  respect  fails  in  his  duty.  As  he 
is  approaching  a  yenerable  age,  having 
been  born  under  the  Bestoration,  he 
onghty  in  compliment  to  his  most  brill- 
iant parishioner,  to  cultivate  the  long 
white  locks  of  I'Abb^  Gonstantin  ;  but 
being  well  preserved  and  solid,  he  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  Madeleine 
Lemaire's  portraits  of  that  worthy 
priest. 

Between  the  humors  of  every-day  life 
and  the  distant  history  of  the  past, 
there  is  a  period  foremost  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  French  men  and  wom- 
en. From  the  terrace  of  the  chateau 
there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the  Marne, 
finer  than  that  of  the  Seine  from  St. 
Oermain.  The  old  trees  of  the  park 
luckily  hide  the  disgraceful  Tour  EiSel, 
and  the  only  monument  of  Paris  visible 
from  the  windows  is  the  Sacr6  CoBur 
of  Montmartre.  But  the  valley,  so 
populous  and  peaceful,  that  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  Uonjou  de  Vincennes 
on  the  horizon  was  the  battlefield  of 


Ohampigny.  The  Wurtemberg  divi- 
sion had  its  headquarters  here  in  this 
house,  and  in  an  attic,  used  by  the  in- 
vaders as  a  point  of  observation,  one 
may  still  read  names  in  German  char- 
acters scrawled  on  the  ceiling.  We  are 
surrounded  by  all  the  contrast  and  con- 
tradiction of  French  life.  The  gayety 
and  movement  of  Paris  reddens  the 
northern  sky  at  night  with  the  glow  of 
its  lights  ;  below  these  windows,  within 
these  walls,  there  are  pathetic  memo- 
ries of  invasion  and  deieat,  one  day  to 
be  revenged,  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
from  the  forts  protecting  the  capital 
sometimes  reminds  us  ;  and  behind  us 
are  boundless  forests,  smiling  villages, 
fertile  hills  and  plains — all  the  peace- 
ful quiet  of  rural  France,  where  the 
never-ending  toil  of  the  peasants  amid 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  landscape 
makes  one  imagine  that  the  glitter  and 
turmoil  of  the  fairest  of  cities  is  as  dis- 
tant as  the  scene  of  battle  and  devasta- 
tion.— Blackwood* 8  Magazine. 
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With  the  long  coarse  of  divisions 
among  nations  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  little  danger  that  hatreds,  preju- 
dices, and  national  pride  should  distort 
the  views  and  warp  the  judgment  even 
of  educated  people  on  this  subject.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  may  not  be  inop- 
portune to  investigate  in  calmness 
prevalent  opinions,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon-sense, or  are  merely  figments  of 
the  imagination.  To  do  this  honestly 
and  temperately  can  surely  be  produc- 
tive of  no  harm,  but  possibly  may  do 
good.  Should  there  be  any  danger 
necessarily  attendant  on  external  rela- 
tions that  might  warrant  the  existing 
impulse  to  increase  armaments,  it  is  as 
well  that  we  should  recognize  the  fact, 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  endure  what 
cannot  be  cured.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  found  that  anv  departure  from  the 
present  manner  of  regulating  foreign 
affairs  would  put  a  different  face  on  tne 


matter,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  States  are  not 
mutually  inimical  after  all,  that  will  be 
something  to  encourage  a  hope  of  a 
good  time  coming. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Rob  Roy  ex- 
plain in  a  fatherly  way  to  Frank  Os- 
baldistone  that  all  quarrels  arise  about 
'*  women  and  gear."  By  this  time  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  civilized  world 
has  outgrown  the  absurdity  of  going  to 
war  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  madame. 
There  remains,  then,  the  single  item 
of  '*  gear,"  or  material  interests,  as  the 

Shrase  goes.  These  interests  naturally 
ivide  themselves  into  two  main 
branches — territory  and  commerce  ; 
but  the  two  seem  more  interwoven 
than  the  two  classes  of  property,  real 
and  personal,  are  in  domestic  affairs. 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  With  the 
advance  of  representative  institutions 
the  masses  have  acquired  greater  politi- 
cal power,  and  they  look  more  and 
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more  to  the  eBtablishment  of  colonies 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  advantage 
of  wider  markets  for  the  prrodncts  of 
their  indnstry,  to  the  exclnsion  of  the 
products  of  other  nations.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  colonial  policy  of  all  na- 
tionSy  except  oar  own,  as  regards  the 
exclusion  ;  for  England  is  the  only 
country  in  Christendom  that  allows  no 
distinction  to  be  made  in  its  Custom- 
houses between  the  products  of  her  own 
subjects  and  those  of  foreigners.  It 
might  be  thought  a  priori  that  such  a 
pohcy  would  make  us  popular  with  our 
neighbors,  but  such  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.  One  would  naturally  think 
that,  importing  as  we  do  and  have  done 
for  generations,  more  largely  from  for- 
eign countries  than  the?  import  from 
us,  and  allowing  no  distinction  be- 
tween their  goods  and  our  own,  either 
at  home  or  at  the  ports  of  our  colonies 
and  dependencies,  would  satisfy  even 
their  very  dreams  of  ayarioe,  and  make 
them  our  very  good  friends.  Their 
doctrines  of  protection,  which  should 
lo&;icaI1y  magnify  the  benefits  so  freely 
offered  to  them,  seem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inflame  their  resentment.  The  ex- 
planation appears  to  be  that  all  this 
protection,  in  which  they  implicitly  put 
their  trust,  is  a  mere  trammel  to  them 
in  the  commercial  race  with  us. 

The  theory  of  protection  does  not 
work  out  in  practice  as  it  ought  to  do 
if  it  embodied  economic  truth  ;  and 
the  protectionists,  instead  of  getting 
out  of  temper  with  their  theory,  get 
out  of  temper  with  us  for  underselling 
them.  Accordingly  we  hear  from  time 
to  time  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  in 
France  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
expense  of  opening  up  new  colonies, 
the  foreigner  reaps  the  fruit  by  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  business  with  them. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is  so.  The 
share  of  France  in  the  trade  of  French 
Indo-Ghina,  for  example,  is  about  one 
fourth.  France  has  only  the  monopoly 
of  the  expense  of  acquiring  the  colony 
and  maintaining  order  there,  and,  as 
Adam  Smith  pointed  out,  that  is  the 
only  monopoly  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  colonies  of  France  are, 
besides,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  North  African  coast,  quite  nnsuited 
for  European  emigration,  so  that  there 
is,  if  possible,  less  reason  to  regard 
them  in  the  light  of  our  self-gorerning 


colonies  as  great  empires  in  course  of 
making.  Now,  we  have  had  a  larger 
experience  in  colonial  matters  than 
France  or  any  other  country.  What 
does  that  ex^rience  teach  us,  or  rather 
what  oueht  it  to  have  taught  us  ?  A 
certain  class  of  men  are  said  to  get  their 
instruction  in  the  school  of  experience, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  a  still  la^er  class 
attend  this  school  with  little  profit. 
We  have  found  out  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fallacy  lurking  about  the  term 
' '  possession'  *  as  applied  to  colonies.  If 
we  look  to  the  fact  that  those  countries 
offer  markets  where  we  can  trade  on 
equal  terms  with  our  foreign  competi- 
tors, there  may  be  some  advantage  in 
the  so-called  possession,  though  the 
policy  only  too  common  among  our 
colonies  of  protecting  their  own  indus- 
tries against  the  mother  country  re- 
duces even  that  advantage  to  the  same 
level  as  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try where  we  compete  equally  with 
third  parties  and  unequally  with  its 
home  producers  by  reason  of  the  tariff 
— with  this  difference,  that  we  are 
under  an  obligation  to  defend  the  col- 
ony in  case  of  war.  In  a  political 
sense,  these  colonies  have  not  been  of 
any  advantage  whatever.  We  draw 
neither  revenue  nor  troops  from  them, 
and  never  coald.  Such  a  policy  was 
attempted  with  the  old  American  colo- 
nies, and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  United 
States,  an  empire  indeed,  if  you  like, 
but  to  us  a  foreign  empire  ;  and  in  the 
whole  experience  of  our  Foreign  Office, 
perhaps  not  the  least  troublesome  of 
the  foreign  empires  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal.  The  only  exceptions, 
where  we  have  received  some  assistance 
from  our  colonies  and  India  for  Impe- 
rial purposes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sou- 
dan war,  and  when  some  Indian  troops 
were  ordered  to  Malta  the  last  time  that 
the  Eastern  Question  was  in  debate. 
Some  troops  from  Australia  assisted  us 
in  our  struggle  with  the  Arabs  on  the 
Bed  Sea  littoral,  and  a  few  Canadian 
boatmen  helped  us  to  pull  against  the 
interminable  stream  in  what  seems  to 
a  layman  the  extraordinary  line  of  at- 
tack on  Khartoum.  The  Australians, 
the  public  have  been  led  to  understand 
by  one  who  ought  to  know  them  well,* 

*  Vide  MacmiUttn*8  Magazine,  for  July,  1889 
—article  by  Mr.  Wise,  ex  Attorney  Genend  of 
New  South  Wales. 
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will  not  repeat  that  experiment  In- 
deedy  the  talk  hereabout  Imperial  Fed- 
eration and  the  burdens  of  empire  to 
be  gloriously  shared  by  these  Anti- 
podean brethren  with  those  elsewhere^ 
produced  an  Australian  National  party, 
according  to  the  same  authority. 
Whether  it  is  likely  that  Canada  will 
follow  suit  does  not  appear  ;  but  as  we 
are  masters  in  India  we  may  possibly 
order  sepoys  to  embark  for  foreign  ser- 
vicOy  should  occasion  arise. 

In  trade.  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Gape  are  the  only  colonies  that  appear 
disposed  to  adopt  free  trade,  or  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  As  far  as  contribut- 
ing to  defence,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
willing  to  share  with  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment the  cost  of  the  defence  of  their 
own  particular  colony — surely  not  such 
a  large  matter  as  to  warrant  the  gran- 
diloquent talk  of  Imperial  Federation- 
ists.  But  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
colonies  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land do  not  even  get  this  length,  being 
unfit  for  the  most  part  for  white  settle- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  has'  beeh 
quite  an  exciting  time  with  the  scram- 
ble for  tropical  Africa  ;  and  indeed  few 
men  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  peace  would  have 
been  kept  so  long.  It  is  possible  that 
the  impressions  among  statesmen,  to 
which  Lord  Dnfferin  has  alluded,  that 
tropical  Africa  is  not  by  any  means  so 
valuable  as  is  often  assumed,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  piece  of  good 
luck.     These    impressions    are  amply 

i'ustified  by  the  budgets  of  the  Congo 
Tree  State,  as  well  as  the  finances  of 
'^  Ibea/'  and  the  steady  expenditure  of 
France  on  its  colonies.  People  will  see 
surely  in  the  long  run  that  these  coun- 
tries in  tropical  Africa  can  only  be  ad- 
ministered at  enormous  expense,  even 
after  taxing  imports  and  exports  as 
beavily  as  possible,  issuing  trade  li- 
censes, selling  land,  and  so  forth. 
Wider  markets  are  no  doubt  desirable, 
chiefly  because  of  the  artificial  impedi- 
ments to  trade  between  civilized  States  ; 
but  seeing  that  the  expense  of  opening 
new  markets  in  Africa  is  great,  the 
more  likely  thing  would  have  been  that 
all  should  talk  much  about  the  doing 
of  it,  and  each  do  as  little  of  it  as  might 
comport  with  decency,  instead  of  get- 
Nbw  Sxbhs.— Vol.  LXni.,  No.  8. 


ting  up  heated  discussions  about  not 
being  at  liberty  to  do  more.  Statesmen 
are  apt  to  be  led  whither  they  would 
not  in  these  matters  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  clamors  of  their  supporters,  who,  in 
turnn  are  pestered  by  their  constituents 
who  trade  with  these  countries,  while 
the  public  at  large  have  to  find  the 
money.  The  case  of  Uganda  is  in 
point ;  and  surely  if  King  Leopold  and 
the  Belgians  have  had  a  bad  time  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  with  its  great  river 
system  in  favor  of  rapid  development, 
our  experience  in  British  East  Africa, 
and  especially  in  Uganda,  800  miles 
from  tne  coast,  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
good.  It  is  still  less  likely  to  be  an  ad- 
vantageous acquisition  should  quarrels 
arise  with  our  European  neighbors  ; 
for  we  do  not  hold  the  happy  neutral 
position  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  but 
are  credited  with  ''  deep  designs*'  in 
all  directions  for  the  extension  of  our 
territory,  and  are  treated  accordingly. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
solid  interest  to  the  public  in  such  ex- 
tensions of  the  empire,  because,  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  unfitness  for  emigrants, 
we  can  neither  draw  revenue  nor  troops 
from  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
continually  send  men  and  money  thith- 
er for  their  defence  and  the  mainte* 
nance  of  order.  As  far  as  commerce 
goes,  the  experience  elsewhere  shows 
that  we  shall  always  have  at  least  our 
share  of  the  trade  whether  the  flag  is 
ours  or  that  of  some  other  State.  If 
we  were  even  absolutelv  excluded  from 
the  trade  of  tropical  Africa — a  supposi- 
tion which  is  absurd — so  much  more  of 
the  capital  of  the  other  Powers  would 
probably  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  void, 
that  we  should  certainlv  gain  ground 
elsewhere.  Adam  Smitn  showed  that, 
by  our  attempted  monopoly  of  the 
American  trade,  we  lost  ground  in  the 
more  advantageous  field  of  Continental 
trade  in  the  very  way  that  I  am  assum- 
ing  with  a  supposed  attempt  by  other 
nations  to  monopolize  tne  African 
trade.  As  for  the  Cape,  it  has  got 
more  territory  than  it  can  well  employ. 
Its  interest,  therefore,  is  properly  con- 
fined to  the  utilization  of  what  it  has 
got,  avoiding  everything  that  might 
give  rise  to  misapprehensions  elsewhere. 
But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  all 
25 
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States — not  being  self-goYeming  colo- 
nies of  course — might  be  transferred  to, 
and  be  administered  by,  a  European 
federal  Government,  while  the  self-gov- 
erning colonies  might  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  federation,  if  they 
shonld  so  desire.  That  such  a  federal 
Government  shonld  be  constituted,  I 
endeavor  to  show,  is  the  highest  inter- 
est of  every  European  State  and  the 
citizens  thereof.  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  other  practicable  method  of  avoid- 
ing, or  at  least  rendering  innocuous, 
national  jealousies  and  racial  hatreds, 
and  abolishing  the  consequent  competi- 
tion in  armaments  that  is  rapidly  ruin- 
ing them  all.  Several  of  the  smaller 
Powers  indeed  have  reached  such  a 
level  in  the  world  of  finance  as  amounts 
to  ruin,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the 
existing  European  polity  the  larger 
Powers  will  surely  follow.  The  great- 
est obstacle,  probably,  to  the  federation 
of  Europe,  is  the  implicit  belief  in  pro- 
tection tariffs  and  bounties  upon  ex- 
ports, that  Continental  nations  hug  so 
pertinaciously.  The  consideration  of 
this  brin^  the  second  division  of  the 
subject  of  territorial  acquisitions  natu- 
rally into  view. 

various  States  are  supposed  to  have 
ambitions  in  the  matter  of  the  removal 
of  their  neighbors'  landmarks.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  there  is  much 
or  little  support  in  fact  for  this  suppo- 
sition, nor  is  it  of  much  importance  if 
there  were  none  at  all ;  for  when  a 
multitude  of  people  get  an  idea  of  this 
^ort  into  their  beads  about  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  which  is  credited,  nobody 
knows  how,  with  such  a  design,  argu- 
ment is  as  impotent  to  eradicate  it  as  if 
it  were  an  imputation  of  witchcraft  in 
the  olden  time.  It  can,  however,  be 
very  easily  shown  that  such  a  design 
runs  counter  to  the  fundamental  no- 
tion of  protection,  and  nothing  touches 
the  action  of  States  so  soon  or  so  power- 
fully as  the  belief  that  any  given  step 
involves  their  real  interests.  In  cer- 
tain (quarters  this  may  be  scouted  as  a 
repetition  of  **  Oobden's  optimism," 
but  liis  position  that,  so  soon  as  a  na- 
tion is  soundly  instructed  about  its  real 
interests,  it  certainly  follows  these  in- 
terests, is  quite  unassailable.  At  the 
present  moment  all  Continental  States 
jollow  protection,  simply  because  they 


believe  their  interests  are  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  for  no  other  reason.  It  may 
be  said — I  have  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion— that  those  tariffs  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  expense  of  war- bud  gets  ;  but, 
then,  are  these  military  preparations 
necessary?  They  are  only  necessary, 
as  the  late  Count  von  Moltke  put  it, 
**  so  long  as  the  States  of  Europe  lead 
a  separate  existence."  My  contention 
bein^  that  the  interest  of  the  European 
public  would  be  infinitely  better  pro- 
moted by  European  federation  than  by 
the  present  separate  system,  this  argu- 
ment for  the  financial  aid  derived  from 
the  tariffs  may  be  set  aside  as  soon  as 
this  point  is  conceded.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  armies  exist  to  maintain 
protection  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
protective  tariffs  to  pay  the  armies,  is 
absurd.  It  is  certainly  the  teaching  of 
history  tliat  the  State  which  lets  down 
its  army  is  in  danger  of  paying  for  its 
temerity  ;  but  this  could  not  occur  if 
there  were  only  one  army  in  Europe, 
and  that  subject  to  congress.  We 
iome,  therefore,  to  the  point  whether 
there  is  any  good  to  trade,  and  by  con- 
sequence to  the  public,  of  any  State 
from  protection  itself.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion among  protectionists  to  say  that 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  en- 
tirely and  solidly  against  England  on 
this  question.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
sider a  little  more  closelv  this  asserted 
solidity  of  opinion.  Take  any  two 
European  States,  say  France  and  Spain, 
and  each  will  appear  to  support  the 
theory  of  protection.  But  in  the  case 
of  any  commodity,  as  wine,  for  exam- 
ple, the  reason  why  France  imposes  a 
protective  duty  on  Spanish  wine  is  sure- 
ly because  the  wine-growers  of  France 
could  not  otherwise  support  the  com- 
petition of  Spanish  wine-growers.  That 
IS,  the  Spanish  wines  without  the  dutv 
could  be  brought  cheaper  to  the  French 
markets  than  the  French  wines.  This 
yery  reason  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Spanish  duty  on  French  wines,  siuce 
Spain,  too,  holds  the  protectionist 
theory.  Therefore,  the  opinions  of 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  about  wine 
are  so  far  from  agreement  as  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposite.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  other  States,  and  all  the 
common  products  of  the  land  and  labor 
of  these  States,  so  there  is  no  need  to 
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ring  the  changes  on  all  of  them  in  this 
place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  we  take 
the  n amber  of  important  European 
States  as  thirteen,  tnere  will  be  found 
to  be  twelve  to  one  in  protectionist 
opinions  against  the  imposition  of 
eyery  protective  item  in  each  of  their 
tariffs.  This  is  rather  a  curious  and 
instructive  outcome  of  the  argument 
on  the  **  solid  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world^'  against  England  on  fiscal  pol^ 
icy.  The  whole  thing  is  a  tissue  of 
nonsense. 

Let  us  next  consider  this  protectionist 
opinion,  with  the  element  of  conquest 
added.  M.  Meline,  who  is  the  French 
high-priest  of  protection,  explained  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  not  long  ago 
that  certain  manufacturers  at  Lyons 
wanted  to  lay  down  certain  looms,  but 
required  some  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  be  undersold  bv  the  foreiraer 
— no  doubt  meaning  Crefeld.  Now 
France  would  probably  not  put  on  sack- 
cloth if  her  boundary  were  advanced  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  all  the  way 
down.  But  this  would  include  Cre- 
feld, and  in  that  case,  of  course,  neither 
the  Ljons  weavers  nor  all  the  other  in- 
dustrial population  of  France  would  be 
considered  for  one  moment.  The  I09S 
to  the  Lyons  manufacturers,  however, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  Crefeld,  would  just  be  as 
real  as  if  Crefeld  remained  German  and 
the  protective  tariff  of  France  had  no 
existence.  As  soon  as  the  two  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  brushed  out  of  the 
way  the  two  countries  would  be  eco- 
nomically one,  and  all  the  benefits — 
and  they  are  incalculable— that  have 
resulted  from  such  a  step  according  to 
actual  observed  facts,  would  accrue  to 
both.  They  would  accrue  just  the 
same  if  the  two  countries  were  under 
one  Oovernment  or  two,  since  these 
are  political,  not  economic,  distinc- 
tions. In  the  France  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime,  cut  as  the  country  was  into  several 
economic  pieces  by  different  tariffs,  the 
evil  effects  of  such  divisions  were  to  be 
seen,  though  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  under  one  kin^.  Hence,  political 
distinctions  are  quite  irrelevant  in  the 
consideration  of  a  country's  real  inter- 
ests in  trade.  Further,  the  case  would 
not  be  altered  by  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  commercial  men  as  a  class. 


though  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  yast 
economic  loss  by  their  disappearance, 
notwithstanding  superficial  talk  about 
the  ''  middleman."  The  public  is  the 
interested  party,  and  commercial  men 
its  servants  in  effecting  exchanges. 
Germany,  as  we  see  it  to  day,  is  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  the  good  effect  of 
abolishing  customs  duties.  Before  the 
establishment  of  their  ZoUverein  they 
had  no  end  of  them,  till  it  was  found  that 
their  commerce  was  being  strangled  by 
them.  The  ZoUverein  took  much  time 
and  labor  to  get  it  set  up,  and  many  of 
the  States  kept  out  of  it  for  years.  But 
no  one  who  knows  anything  about  Ger- 
many can  fail  to  see  what  an  improye- 
ment  it  has  effected.  The  argument 
used  by  protectionists  about  the  equity 
of  charging  foreign  products  witn 
duties,  as  '*  market  dues,"  involves  the 
negative  of  the  German  ZoUverein  pol- 
icy, and  the  German  ZoUverein  policy 
was  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  making  of  the  modern  German  Em- 
pire. Not  only  so,  but,  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  '*  market  dues"  and  '*  equal 
burdens"  theory,  we  should  logically 
have  to  impose  octroi  duties  between 
county  and  county  or  pat  ish  and  parish 
— certainly  between  town  and  country 
—at  home.  The  Chinese  do  something 
of  this  kind  with  their  lekin  duties,  on 
account  of  which  their  foreign  imports 
can  be  carried  no  great  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  immense  empire,  even 
supposing  they  had  railways  to  morrow. 
If  the  Chinese  now  were  only  a  little 
more  enlightened,  and  could  get  so  far 
above  their  prejudices  against  foreign- 
ers as  to  reaa  the  protectionist  press  of 
Europe,  they  could  have  no  idea  what 
a  number  01  reasons  thej  would  find 
for  keeping  to  their  antiquated  trade 
restrictions  I  There  underlies  these 
protectionist  notions  the  same  sort  of 
idea  that  possessed  the  searchers  after 
perpetual  motion — namely,  that  a  ma- 
chine could  be  made  io  produce  power. 
Had  it  occurred  to  those  deluded  ones 
that  no  machine  can  give  out  moie 
power  than  is  communicated  to  it,  and, 
indeed,  generally  a  good  deal  less,  by 
the  amo  .nt  absorbed  by  the  friction  of 
the  machine  itself,  there  would  have 
been  an  immense  saving  of  their  time 
and  labor.  Even  they,  however,  would 
have  seen  that  to  add  to  thefiictitn 
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was  not  tbe  way  to  the  end  they  pro- 
posed to  themsehes.  In  the  same  way, 
this  protective  maohinenr  is  only  so 
mach  additional  canse  of  frictional  loss 
of  power,  and  the  only  result,  when  the 
machinery  is  efficient,  is  to  depreciate 
the  yalne  of  the  produce  of  tne  land 
and  labor  of  a  coantry.  Bat  the  in- 
crease of  this  yalue  is  the  great  object 
of  political  economy,  being  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  pablic.  The  theory  of 
protection,  therefore,  is  completely  op- 
posed to  the  real  interest  of  the  pablic. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  working 
of  the  foreign  EzchanKes.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  dealer  in  this  line  of  business 
is  to  buy,  say,  in  Paris,  bills  on  London 
and  self  them  at  a  profit,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  make  out  fresh  bills  on 
London  to  order  at  a  higher  price. 
These  prices,  like  the  price  of  eyery- 
thine  else,  depend  on  supply  and  de- 
mand. But  the  supply  in  this  case 
depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
amount  of  commodities  exported  from 
France.  Against  these  sendings  bills 
are  drawn  upon  London,  and  these  bills 
are  the  supply.  The  demand  arises 
principally  to  pay  for  commodities  im- 
ported into  France,  to  some  other  coun- 
tries on  French  account,  or  to  countries 
from  which  France  draws  supplies. 
When  goods  are  consigned  to  France 
for  sale,  or  are  otherwise  sold  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  in  francs,  the  re- 
itams  of  course  are  larger  or  smaller  in 
sterling  according  as  the  course  of  ex- 
change happens  to  be  fayorable  to 
France  or  to  England  respectiyely. 
Suppose  an  English  merchant  has  con- 
signed goods  to  Paris,  and  has  got  for 
them  nett  10,000  francs.  If  exchange 
were  at  25  francs  for  £1  he  would  ob- 
tain a  draft  on  London  for  £400,  but 
if  the  exchange  moved  more  in  favor  of 
Eogland— say  to  25.25  for  £1— he 
would  only  get  £396  odd.  This  fall 
depends  on  the  increasing  scarcity  in 
Paris  of  bills  on  London— a  state  of 
things  that  depends  largely,  in  the  lon^ 
run,  on  the  small  amount  of  English 
and  other  foreign  purchases  From 
France.  Our  English  consignor's  in- 
terest, therefore,  is  seen  to  coincide  ex- 
actly with  that  of  France,  for  the  more 
exchange  is  in  favor  of  France — other 
things  being  assumed  equal — the  larger 


his  returns  are  bound  to  be.  But  the 
interest  of  the  consignor  is  in  this  mat- 
ter the  interest  of  England  generally. 
The  general  interests  of  England  and 
France,  therefore,  are  identical,  for  the 
case  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  precisely  the 
same  with  a  France  consignor  to  Lon- 
don. It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  the  outcry  about  the 
Indian  exchange  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  fayor- 
able to  England,  and  therefore  that,  if 
this  should  continue,  it  would  destroy 
our  Indian  trade.  In  other  words,  the 
interest  of  our  merchants  is  identical 
with  that  of  India,  and  the  interest  of 
Indian  merchants  exporting  to  this 
side  coincides  with  that  of  England. 
What  our  merchants  would  like  to  see 
is  a  rapid  ^increase  of  Indian  exports, 
and  at  larger  prices,  the  diminution  of 
the  Indian  charj^es  payable  in  London, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  Indian  bor- 
rowing in  London.  A  mere  increase 
in  the  value  of  silver  would  mean  a  fall 
in  rupee  prices  of  commodities  as  well 
as  exchange,  and  loans  conld  not  im- 
proye  trade,  though  many  appear  to 
think  so.  It  would,  however,  relieye 
the  Indian  Government  by  so  much  of 
the  loss  at  present  incurred  by  remit- 
ting to  England,  and  might,  by  that 
fain,  make  possible  the  repeal  of  the 
ndian  5  per  cent,  duty  on  imports. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Augustus  Sauer- 
beck's index  number  of  the  wholesale 
f>rices  of  commodities  in  January  of 
ast  year,  the  sum  of  £100  in  the  period 
1867-77  would  be  represented  by  £63. 
This  would  make  £100  at  present  show 
the  same  purchasing  power  as£15P  149. 
7iA  in  the  period  1867-77,  before  the 
decline  in  silver  became  considerable* 
It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  a  busi- 
ness-like  arrangement  to  barter  this  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  eyery- 
body's  revenue  in  this  country  for  the 
repeal  of  a  5  per  cent,  duty  in  India. 
Taking  the  view  of  Sir  Robert  Giflfen, 
that,  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world  being  supposed  equal  at  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  there  would  be  a  rise 
in  prices  of  commodities  in  the  present 
gold  standard  countries,  and  a  fall  in 
the  present  silver  standard  countries  of 
one-naif  of  the  present  appreciation  of 
gold  ;  by  tying  gold  and  silver  together, 
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it  woald  still  be  greatly  against  the  in- 
terest of  gold  standard  coantries  to  en- 
act such  a  nexus. 

Bat  the  question  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change is  bounded  in  each  direction  by 
the  cost  of  sending  monev  or  bullion  to 
balance  accounts,  while  the  question  of 
the  freedom  of  exchange  or  free  trade 
goes  much  deeper,  as  it  concerns  the 
gigantic  sums  on  each  side  of  the  ac- 
count, of  which  the  money  and  bullion 
sendmgs  can  hardly  ever  form  a  very 
large  proportion .  The  principle  under- 
lying both  is  of  course  identical.  The 
chief  cases  in  which  goods  leave  a  coun- 
try without  bringing  about  a  return 
trade  are  the  liquidation  of  interest  of 
money  borrowed  abroad,  the  remit- 
tance of  profits  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions carried  on  by  foreigners,  the 
charges  of  an  army  or  navy  operating 
abroad,  and,  finally,  bad  debts  made 
abroad.  Beyond  the  amount  of  these 
things,  gooQs  or  bullion  must  pass 
either  to  the  country  sending  the  goods 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  some  other 
country,  from  which  the  proceeds  will 
find  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  foreign  Exchanges  to  their  several 
destinations. 

Hence  to  put  up  tariff  barriers  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice  of  for- 
eign States  is  contrary  to  their  own  in- 
terest. If  tariffs  were  supposed  to  be 
an  advantage,  one  would  think  that  a 
tariff  on  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  to  discourage,  according  to  pro- 
tectionist principle,  the  unprofitable 
trade  and  force  the  profitable  one  in 
goods  would  have  been  the  outcome  of 
those  principles.  And  yet  this  sending 
of  coin  and  bullion  hither  and  thither 
takes  place  incessantly  without  let  or 
hindrance.  It  brings  funds  from  one 
country  to  another  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  latter.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest, however,  is  the  profit  of  the  capi- 
talist, who  is  usually  supposed  to  be  an 
austere  man  and  astute  withal.  But 
we  never  hear  of  the  money  interest 
clamoring  for  a  tariff  to  keep  out  for- 
eign funds  that  come  to  compete  with 
domestic  funds,  even  in  the  countries 
that  are  forever  inventing  new  duties 
on  other  importations,  besides  increas- 
ing the  old  duties  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the  char- 
acter of  these  monied  men  entitles  them 


f, 


to  the  ancient  panegyric  on  the  hus- 
bandman— the  ancient  husbandman  of 
coarse:  '^  Pins  Questus,  stabilissimus 
que  minimeque  invidiosns  ;  minimeque 
male  co^itantes  sunt,  qui  in  eo  studio 
occnpati  sunt !"  The  modern  husband* 
man  is  generally  occupied  in  petition- 
ing his  Oovernment  to  lay  taxes  on 
agricultural  produce  imported,  or  get- 
ting up  scares  about  cattle  diseases  to 

rohibit  the  importation  of  live  stock. 

n  fact  *'  Old  Cato"  would  hardly  know 
him,  so  much  has  he  changed  his 
studies.  The  question  of  interest  to 
the  public  here  is,  whether  by  taxing 
foreign  grain  we  increase  its  real  value  ; 
for  it  is  evident  enough  that  such  an 
impost  is  a  tax  on  every  industry  in 
the  country  for  the  behoof  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  forces  capital  into 
farming  that  would  be  otherwise  more 
profitably  invested.  It  is  absurd  to 
force  capital  and  labor  into  this  indus- 
try when,  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  more  grain  in  exchange  for 
their  produce  than  by  growing  the 
grain  itself.*  The  highest  success  of 
protection  would  appear  to  be  consid- 
ered by  its  votaries  to  consist  in  export- 
ing goods  largely  and  importing  noth- 
ing but  money  or  bullion.  Supposing 
this  absurdity  to  be  attained — say  by 
the  United  States — the  consequence 
would  necessaril;^  be  that,  having  cap- 
tured all  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
world,  their  foreign  trade  must  ceaee 
and  determine,  since  they  could  get 
nothing  at  all  for  further  sendings  that 
would  oe  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Every  approximation  to  that 
point  must  have  a  proportionate  effect 
in  the  same  direction.  The  heaping 
up  of  money  in  their  country,  however, 
would  bring  down  the  value  of  money 
with  them  and  raise  it  elsewhere  to 
such  an  extent  that  capitalists  in  the 
States  would  export  it  to  invest  •  it 
abroad,  and  probably  follow  the  capital, 
if  it  were  impossible  to  get  anything 
for  its  use  so  long  as  they  remained  at 
home. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  freedom 
of  trade  is  the  war  risk  necessarily  at- 

*  As  soon  M  this  oeases  to  be  the  oase.  oapi- 
tal  and  labor  will  of  their  own  aooord  go  liUe 
farming. 
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tending  the  present  aystem  of  manag- 
ing international  affaira.  Sbonid  we, 
for  example,  get  involved  in  war,  the 
oommana  of  the  sea  becomes  a  vital 
matter.  Oar  navy  is  the  first  and  last 
line  of  defence.  If  it  is  lost,  all  is  lost, 
for  without  taking  the  trouble  to  invade 
XM,  a  hostile  fleet  could  very  soon  starve 
us  out.  This  is  a  danger  from  which 
Imperial  federation  could  not  deliver 
US|  for  our  ^rain  ships  from  the  colo- 
nies and  India  would  be  subject  to  the 
blockade,  just  as  those  from  the  United 
States,  Russia,  South  America,  or  the 
Danube.  But  to  grow  all  or  nearly  all 
our  supplies  at  home  would  mean  such 
enhanced  prices  for  those  supplies  as 
would  require  either  very  much  higher 
wages  in  our  industries,  which  would 
annihilate  our  foreign  trade,  or  cause, 
with  the  same  wages,  such  distress  in 
this  country  as  to  amount  to  famine 
and  destroy  the  home  trade,  of  course. 
There  is  no  complete  escape  from  this 
dilemma  except  in  European  federa- 
tion, not  that  it  need  necessarily  be 
limited   to  Europe.     The    new  naval 

Srogrammes  sprung  on  us  every  half- 
ozen  years,  and  upon  which  we  may 
reckon  ever  so  lon^  in  the  future,  are 
only  palliatives  of  the  danger,  so  rapid- 
ly are  warships  found  to  become  obso- 
lete ;  and  indeed  so  much  is  an  iron- 
clad fleet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  effi- 
cient, a  mere  matter  of  theory.  No 
doubt  the  ships  will  be  fought,  as  our 
countrymen  have  ever  done  their  dut^, 
with  all  the  courage,  address,  and  stoi- 
cism of  old  Rome.  Still  all  this  is  not 
a  complete  policy,  but  is  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  war,  of  all  things  the  most 
hazardous.  And  of  all  things  except 
anarchy  and  slavery,  war  is  incompar- 
ably the  worst  for  the  citizens  of  a  oel- 
ligerent  country  both  in  body  and  es- 
tate. It  is  so  even  with  victory  as  its 
issue,  the  most  favorable  assumption 
possible. 

When  mankind  were  mostly  sava^s, 
and  war  resulted  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  van- 
quished, who  were  besides  enslaved  or 
exterminated,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  peace  on  any  conceivable  terms 
by  self-respecting  men,  and  armaments 
were  a  nccessitv  of  the  times.  But  a 
good  many  of  the  phrases  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  foreigner  in  tnose  an- 


cient times  are  in  current  use  now, 
when  even  the  most  sanguinary  strug- 
gles produce  nothing  but  a  rectification 
of  frontier,  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expense  and  loss  of  life  that 
the  war  has  cost  the  victors,  and  per- 
haps some  change  in  the  tariff  between 
the  belligerent  rowers  about  as  impor- 
tant to  them  as  that  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee.  Every  European 
country  is  familiar  with  representative 
government.  If  all  these  countries, 
therefore,  were  to  agree  to  form  a  fed- 
eration somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  involve 
inter  alia  one  federal  army  and  no 
other,  the  war  ^ame  would  be  at  an 
end — law  and  liberty  would  begin. 
The  strength  of  such  a  federation  would 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  establish  the  reign  of  law,  as  they 
never  have  been  guaranteed  and  estab- 
lished, in  matters  which  are  the  com- 
mon concern  of  Europe.  Surely  this 
is  a  practical  and  businesslike  policy. 
It  is  probably  more  practicable  than  is 
generally  thought,  for  the  pressure  of 
the  present  system  in  men  and  money 
is  becoming  more  grievous  year  by  year 
— ^particularlv  where  the  conscription 
is  m  force,*  but  even  in  this  country 
where  voluntary  enlistment  alone  is 
permitted.  Not  that  we  are  certain  of 
avoiding  the  conscription  in  the  course 
of  years,  or  as  necessity  may  arise.  By 
the  Ballot  Act  of  1860  it  was  enactea 
that  all  males  over  five  feet  two  inches, 
between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
militia.  This  law  is  held  in  abeyance 
by  an  annual  Act,  but  it  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  militia 
is  a  force  that  cannot  he  lawfully  sent 
on  foreign  service,  except,  perhaps,  as 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  said  sarcasticallv, 
in  case  of  invasion.  It  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  define  what  is  a  defensive 
war.  There  has  been  much  debate  in 
Germany  and  France,  for  instance,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  war  of  1870,  which 
was  entirely  an  invasion  of  France,  as 
it  turned  out,  but  is  considered  by  Ger- 
man writers  as  a  purely  defensive  war, 


*  See  the  remarks  of  the  Paris-oorrespondent 
of  the  Tunes  on  the  qaestion  as  to  disarma* 
meDt  put  by  Mr.  Byles  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons on  January  11,  1894. 
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tboQgh  the  French  see  it  in  a  different 
light.  Probably  English  opinion  leans 
in  that  instance  to  the  German  view. 
Now,  with  a  question  like  that  arising 
in  oar  own  case,  instead  of  that  of  Ger- 
manjy  the  Act  of  1860  left  to  come  into 
operation,  a  man  of  Chatham's  monld 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  an  angry 
nation  to  snpport  him^and  this  com- 
bination of  circumstances  is  anything 
but  far-fetched — the  chances  are  that 
this  formidable  militia  woald  not  be 
exclusively  used  at  home.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  interference  with  trade 
alone,  producing  the  closing  of  works 
and  laying  up  of  ships,  with  the  at- 
tendant scarcity  of  work  and  dearth  of 
provisions,  would  make  a  people,  natu- 
rally brave  and  impatient  of  violence, 
go  all  lengths  to  put  an  end  to  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.  This  is  exactly  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  Germany  in  1870,  the 
prospect  of  a  French  invasion  of  their 
country  recalling  to  them  the  struggle 
and  devastation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  present  polity  of  Europe  shows 
some  dozen  States  organized  more  or 
less  perfectly  within  their  own  borders, 
but  having  no  constitutional  machinery 
to  conduct  and  regulate  that  portion 
of  their  interests  which  is  common  to 
all — their  foreign  affairs.  The  polity 
of  Europe  is,  therefore,  in  the  position 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  as  de- 
scribed by  the  late  M.  Ernest  Renan  ; 
'^  having  not  yet  ^ot  all  its  members,*' 
its  organization  is  incomplete.  The 
old  constitutional  maxim  that ''  what 
concerns  all  onsht  to  be  voted  by  all" 
points  to  the  only  method  of  supplying 
by  legal  means  what  is  now  procured 
in  the  last  resort  by  violence.  But  Eu- 
rope being  so  large  as  to  make  the  idea 
of  corporate  union  out  of  the  question, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  the  only  other 
constitutional  method  known  among 
men  is  federation.  This  would,  how- 
ever, enable  all  the  States  to  legislate 
in  common  on  International  affairs, 
and  leave  them  to  legislate  on  their  do- 
mestic affairs  separatelv  as  hitherto, 
since  federation  should  have  for  its 
basis  that  those  affairs  only  should  be 
regulated  in  congress  which  concern 
the  States  in  common.  There  is  not 
even  any  reason  to  prescribe  in  Europe, 


as  is  done  in  America,  what  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  is  to  be,  or  how 
their  elections  are  to  be  conducted. 
Whether  a  State  is  monarchical  or  re- 
publican is  certainly  not  of  common 
interest  to  Europe,  whatever  bigots 
may  say  on  either  side.  Further,  so 
long  as  the  States  have  their  proper 
share  of  federal  power  according  to 
population  allotted  them,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  concern  the  federation  by 
what  method  within  each  State  that 
power  is  used  in  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  congress.  One  State  may 
choose  to  have  all  its  representatives 
elected  bv  one  man,  by  universal  suf« 
f rage,  or  by  any  plan  between  those  ex- 
tremes, 'fhat  is  the  private  business 
of  such  State,  and  so  long  as  Congress 
is  notified  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  that 
such  and  such  members  have  been  elect- 
ed its  representatives  according  to  the 
law  of  that  State,  all  federal  [require- 
ments on  that  score  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied. Appointments  of  delegates  to  the 
great  European  conferences  have  never 
been  matters  of  much  difficulty.  Such 
conferences  are,  however,  a  species  of 
intermittent  parliaments,  and  there- 
fore appointments  to  more  regular  as- 
semblies, such  as  the  federal  congresses 
would  be,  ought  not  to  present  any  real 
difficulty.  There  would  be  this  differ- 
ence, though,  that  no  delegates  would 
come  to  Congress  as  some  went,  ac- 
cording to  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  defini- 
tion of  their  status,  to  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference on  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  d 
titre  de  dictionnaires. 

Beyond  these  matters  the  practice  in 
America  might  serve  as  a  guide  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  meant  here  to  make  even 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  Constitution  for 
the  European  federation,  but  merely  to 
inculcate  the  general  policy  of  adopt- 
ing federation.  The  existing  state  of 
affairs,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
talent  and  high  tone  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  Europe,  is  in  matters  of  first- 
rate  iinportance  little  t>etter  than  anar- 
chy. The  competition  in  armaments 
shows  that  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  all  the  competitors  endorses  this 
view.  This  is  no  ordinary  expression 
of  opinion  on  their  part,  for  it  is  an 
opinion  that  involves  them  in  gigantic 
costs.    That  alone  should  be  a  aaGBL- 
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cient  gaaraniee  for  their  sincerity. 
MoreoYer,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence 
of  proper  constitutional  machinery  to 
remove  the  strain  that  is  now  weighing 
them  all  down,  no  Minister  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  his  State  would  for  a 
moment  dream  of  abandoning  this  com- 
petition, ruinous  though  it  be.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  competition  is  rapid- 
ly ruining  all  the  competitors  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  cost  in  men  and 
money.  Excessive  as  this  cost  now  is, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
finality.  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  as 
year  by  year  has  added  to  this  burden 
all  round,  so  ererj  jrear  will  continue 
the  process.  This  in  itself  is  not  a 
state  of  things  that  is  at  all  likely  to 
increase  international  friendship.  On 
the  contrary,  when  poverty  increases, 
as  it  is  bound  to  do  by  this  waste  of 
millions,  the  incessantly  growing  de- 
mands of  Finance  Ministers  for  money 
and  of  War  Ministers  for  men  are  sure 
to  produce  a  storm.  Nations  will  be- 
come thereby  more  dangerous  to  each 
other,  and  their  poverty  cannot  but 
make  them  less  valuable  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  course  of  policy  therefore  that 
leads  back  directly  to  barbarism.  The 
prejudice  against  the  application  of 
reason  to  politics  is  well  known. 
Evervthing  m  that  province  is  sup- 
posed to  succeed  so  much  better  when 
it  is  left  to  grow  and  mature  of  itself. 
If  it  grows  as  rapidly  indeed  as  Euro- 
pean armaments,  there  will  not  per- 
haps be  much  to  complain  of — but  does 
it?  The  Powers  that  have  sufficient 
authoritv  to  break  the  peace  have  un- 
doubtedly decreased  in  number  in  our 
time.  Whether  this  is  a  tendency  that 
IS  bound  to  proceed  farther  is  quite 
another  thing.  Even  if  it  did,  the  re- 
sult could  hardly  be  superior  to  a  vol- 
untary federation  and  probably  would 
be  much  inferior  to  it.  Where  then. is 
the  wisdom  of  applying  the  maxims  of 
laissez-faire  to  a  subject  that  it  was 
never  meant  to  fit?  Laissez-faire  is 
the  proper  deduction  from  the  princi- 
ple that  political  economy  is  of  no  coun- 
try, while  the  armaments  and  tariffs  of 
separate  State  Oovernments  are  just 
the  opposite.  These  are  not  only  of 
each  independent  State,  but  are  also 
necessarily  a  menace  to  each,  and  to 
saoh  a  degree  as  materially  to  retard 


international  commerce  and  amity  that 
ought  and  would  naturally  flow  from 
the  advances  in  science  connected  with 
steam  and  electricity. 

Arbitration  may  and  does  relieve  the 
pressure  somewhat  by  removing  sub- 
sidiary questions  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  burning  questions,  provided 
the  awams  are  loyally  carried  out,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  there  is  little  guar- 
antee. An  executive  Government  may 
enter  into  such  a  conference  in  gooa 
faith  and  intend  to  accept  the  award, 
but  it  requires  a  vote  of  its  Parliament 
to  obtain  the  means,  and  this  vote  it 
may  not  have  authority  or  credit 
enough  to  obtain.  Still,  in  many  ques- 
tions arbitration  has  worked  well.  It 
is  only  when  it  is  put  forward  as  a 
method  of  settling  all  questions  that  a 
caution  must  be  given,  since  a  failure 
o  settle  a  question  never  leaves  the  par- 
ties exactly  where  they  were.  A  fail- 
ure, besides,  would  make  people  have 
doubts  about  what  arbitration  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  perform,  and  thus  dis- 
courage what  may  be  called  its  legiti- 
mate use.  As  arbitration  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  supplanting  law  at  home, 
though  there  too  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
so  neither  can  it  be  expected  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  in  international  dif- 
ferences. 

Imperial  federation  seems  never  to 
have  got  farther  than  optimistic  gen- 
eralities of  the  after-dinner  order,  chief- 
Iv  because  the  first  step  prescribed  is 
that  the  Home  Government  should  re- 
enact  protection  in  favor  of  the  colo- 
nies. This  prescription  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  consideration  that  our  war 
strength  would  be  increased — a  cause 
therefore  of  increases  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean armaments  to  balance  ours — and 
that,  in  the  long  run,  our  trade  with 
the  colonies  might  amount  to  as  much 
as  our  total  foreign  trade  now  does. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  even  upon 
this  hypothesis,  we  must  live,  and  that 
on  a  much  smaller  foreig[n  trade  than 
we  are  doing.  The  grain  ships  from 
the  colonies,  we  have  seen,  would  be 
liable  to  seizure  just  as  foreign  ships 
would  be.  This  policy,  therefore,  even 
if  it  could  be  set  agoing,  unsettles 
much  and  settles  nothing  worth  speak- 
ing about,  for  as  soon  as  foreign  arma- 
ments had  increased  in  proportion  to 
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our  increased  strength^  we  should  be  in 
the  same  military  position  as  we  now 
occupy,  while  the  utmost  dream  of  the 
most  sanguine  would  leave  trade,  after 
years  of  depression,  just  where  it  is. 
European  federation  is  probably  as  easy 
of  attainment  as  Imperial  federation 
would  be.  Continental  nations  are  so 
grievously  oppressed  with  the  present 
system  that  th^y  would  gladly  adopt  a 
plan  by  which  they  could  escape  from 
their  present  bondage  without  infring- 
ing their  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
af&rs  in  their  own  way.  Federation 
would  enable  them  to  do  this  much 
more  fully  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  for  the  ever-present  fear  of  inva- 
sion cannot  fail  to  modify  seriously  the 
internal  constitution  of  a  State,  par- 
ticularly where  the  frontiers  are  quite 
open,  as  is  the  case  with  every  Euro- 
pean country  except  ours.  An  army 
consisting  of  the  whole  people,  in  arms, 
which  is  the  modem  form,  is  a  more 
ominous  thing  for  a  country  than  the 
severest  despotism,  but  the  one  must 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  other 
by  the  very  nature  of  military  disci- 
pline. The  mechanism  of  federation 
IS  well  known  and  understood  every- 
where, and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  clear  the  cobwebs  of  protection 
and  the  exclusive  colony  mania  out  of 
people's  minds.  When  it  is  fairly 
understood  that  the  extension  of  ex- 
changes consequent  upon  universal  free 
trade  would  be  as  great  probably  as 
that  caused  by  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca and  that  of  the  Gape  route  to  the 
East  put  together  ;  and  that  the  rush 
for  colonies  means  a  rush  for  the  ex- 


tension of  liabilities,  which,  if  neces- 
sary at  all,  would  be  much  better  ac- 
quired and  managed  by  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  good  of  all  and  at  the 
charge  of  all,  the  obstacles  to  European 
federation  will  be  overcome.  Enabling 
acts  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  fed- 
eration, with  a  referendum  to  the  na- 
tional Parliaments,  would  soon  bring 
about  a  practical  solution.  Federation 
would  prevent  nearly  all  causes  of  quar- 
rels arising,  or  even  being  thought  of, 
that  grow  like  the  hydra's  heads  under 
the  present  system,  while  it  would 
effectively  restrain  those  that  might 
unfortunately  occur  from  blazing  out 
in  war  and  rapine — no  State  being  al- 
lowed to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  So  very  great  an  improvement 
should  bring  into  view  such  a  colossal 
saving  in  hnance  alone  as  to  attract 
even  the  least  conversant  with  fiscal 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
the  means  to  cover  amply  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  vested  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  the  advance  of  the  cause  of 
peace  there  seems  a  disposition  on  the 
Continent  among  the  best  informed  to 
look  to  this  country  for  li^ht  and  lead- 
ing. This  is  a  path  that  is  more  sub- 
lime perhaps  than  any  other— certainly 
more  honorable  than  the  tawdriness  of 
military  eminence— and  ought  to  in- 
spire us  with  a  desire  to  see  our  coun- 
try leading  civilization  into  a  system  of 
freedom  based  upon  laws  made  by  the 
common  consent  of  all—executed  and 
maintained  by  the  strength  of  all. — 
Westminster  keview. 
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I  WAS  not  aware  at  first  of  the  many 
discussions  which  had  ftoue  on  about 
that  window.  It  was  almost  opposite 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  large  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room  of  the  house 
in  which  I  spent  that  summer,  which 
was  of  so  much  importance  in  my  life. 
Our  house  and  the  library  were  on  op- 


posite sides  of  the  broad  High  Street 
of  St.  Rule's,  which  is  a  fine  street, 
wide  and  ample,  and  very  quiet,  as 
strangers  think  who  come  from  noisier 
places  ;  but  in  a  summer  evening  there 
IS  much  coming  and  soing,  and  the 
stillness  is  full  of  sound— the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  pleasant  voices,  softened 
by  the  summer  air.  There  are  even  ex- 
ceptional moments  when  it  is  noisy : 
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the  time  of  the  fair,  and  on  Saturday 
nighU  flometimesy  and  when  there  are 
ezcarsion  trains.  Then  eren  the  soft- 
est sonny  air  of  the  evening  will  not 
smooth  the  harsh  tones  and  the  stum- 
bling steps  ;  but  at  these  unlovely  mo- 
ments we  shut  the  windows,  and  even 
I,  who  am  so  found  of  that  deep  recess 
where  I  can  take  refuse  from  all  that  is 
going  on  inside,  and  make  myself  a 
spectator  of  all  the  varied  story  out  of 
doors,  withdraw  from  my  watch-tower. 
To  tell  the  truth,  there  never  was  very 
much  going  on  inside.  The  house  be- 
longed to  my  aunt,  to  whom  (she  says. 
Thank  Ood  1)  nothing  ever  happens.  I 
believe  that  many  things  have  happened 
to  her  in  her  time ;  but  that  was  all 
over  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, and  she  was  old,  and  very  quiet. 
Her  life  went  on  in  a  routine  never 
broken.  She  got  up  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  and  did  the  same  things  in 
the  same  rotation,  day  by  day  the  same. 
She  said  that  this  was  the  greatest  sup- 

Eort  in  the  world,  and  that  routine  is  a 
ind  of  salvation.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  dull  salvation,  and  I  used 
to  feel  that  1  would  rather  have  inci- 
dent, whatever  kind  of  incident  it 
might  be.  But  then  at  that  time  I  was 
not  old,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  deep 
recess  of  the  drawing-room  window  was 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  Though  she 
was  an  old  lady  (perhaps  because  she 
was  so  old)  she  was  very  tolerant,  and 
had  a  kind  of  feeling  for  me.  She 
never  said  a  word,  but  often  ^ave  me  a 
smile  when  she  saw  how  I  had  built 
myself  up,  with  my  books  and  my 
basket  of  work.  I  did  very  little  work, 
1  fear — now  and  then  a  few  stitches 
when  the  spirit  moved  me,  or  when  I 
had  got  well  afloat  in  a  dream,  and  was 
more  tempted  to  follow  it  out  than  to 
read  my  book,  as  sometimes  happened. 
At  other  times,  and  if  the  book  were 
interesting,  I  used  to  get  through  vol- 
ume after  volume  sitting  there,  payins^ 
no  attention  to  anvbooy.  Ana  yet  I 
did  pay  a  kind  oi  attention.  Aunt 
Mary's  old  ladies  came  in  to  call,  and  I 
heard  them  talk,  though  I  very  seldom 
listened  ;  but  for  all  tnat,  if  they  had 
anything  to  say  that  was  interesting,  it 
is  curious  how  I  found  it  in  my  mind 
afterward,  as  if  the  air  had  blown  it  to 


me.  They  came  and  went,  and  I  had 
the  sensation  of  their  old  bonnets  glid- 
ing out  and  in,  and  their  dresses  rus- 
tling ;  and  now  and  then  had  to  jump 
up  and  shake  hands  with  some  one  who 
knew  me,  and  asked  after  my  papa  and 
mamma.  Then  Aunt  Mary  would  give 
me  a  little  smile  again,  and  I  slipped 
back  to  my  window.  She  never  seemed 
to  mind.  My  mother  would  not  have 
let  me  do  it,  I  know.  She  would  have 
remembered  dozens  of  things  there  were 
to  do.  She  would  have  sent  me  up- 
stairs to  fetch  something  which  I  was 
quite  sure  she  did  not  want,  or  down- 
stairs to  carry  some  quite  unnecessary 
message  to  the  housemaid.  She  Uked 
to  keep  me  running  about.  Perhaps 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  was  so  fond 
of  Aunt  Mary's  drawing-room,  and  the 
deep  recess  of  the  window,  and  the  cur- 
tain that  fell  half  over  it,  and  the  broad 
window-seat,  where  one  could  collect 
so  many  things  without  being  found 
fault  with  for  untidiness,  whenever 
we  had  anything  the  matter  with  us  in 
these  days,  we  were  sent  to  St.  Rule's 
to  get  up  our  strength.  And  this  was 
mjr  case  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
going  to  speak. 

Everybody  had  said,  since  ever  I 
learned  to  speak,  that  I  was  fantastic 
and  fanciful  and  dreamy,  and  all  the 
other  words  with  which  a  girl  who  may 
happen  to  like  poetry,  and  to  be  fond 
of  to  inking,  is  so  often  made  uncom- 
fortable, reople  don't  know  what 
they  mean  when  they  say  fantastic.  It 
sounds  like  Madge  Wildfire  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  My  mother  thought 
I  should  always  be  busy,  to  keep  non- 
sense out  of  my  head.  But  really  I 
was  not  at  all  fond  of  nonsense.  I  was 
rather  serious  than  otherwise.  I  would 
have  been  no  trouble  to  anybody  if  I 
had  been  left  to  myself.  It  was  only 
that  I  had  a  sort  of  second-sight,  and 
was  conscious  of  things  to  which  I  paid 
no  attention.  Even  when  reading  the 
most  interesting  book,  the  things  that 
were  being  talked  about  blew  in  to  me  ; 
and  I  heard  what  the  people  were  say- 
ing in  the  streets  as  they  passed  under 
the  window.  Aunt  Mary  always  said  I 
could  do  two  or  indeed  three  things  at 
once— both  read  and  listen,  and  see.  I 
am  sure  that  I  did  not  listen  much, 
and  seldom  looked  out,  of  set  purpose 
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— as  some  people  do  who  notice  what 
bonnets  the  ladies  in  the  street  have 
on  ;  bat  I  did  hear  what  I  conldn't 
help  hearing,  even  when  I  was  reading 
my  book,  and  I  did  see  all  sorts  of 
things,  thongh  often  for  a  whole  half • 
hour  I  might  never  lift  my  eyes. 

This  does  not  explain  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  that  there  were  many 
discussions  about  that  window.  It  was, 
and  still  is,  the  last  window  in  the  row, 
of  the  College  Library,  which  is  oppo- 
site my  aunt^  house  in  the  High  Street. 
Yet  it  is  not  exactly  opposite,  but  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west,  so  that  I  could  see  it 
best  from  the  left  side  of  my  recess.  I 
took  it  calmly  for  granted  that  it  was 
a  window  like  any  other  till  I  first  heard 
the  talk  about  it  which  was  going  on  in 
the  drawing-room.  "  Have  you  never 
made  up  your  mind,  Mrs.  Balcarres,'* 
said  old  Mr.  Pitmilly,  ''  whether  that 
window  opposite  is  a  window  or  no?" 
He  said  Mistress  Balcarres — and  he  was 
alwavs  called  Mr.  Pitmilly,  Morton  : 
whicn  was  the  name  of  his  place. 

*'  I  am  never  sure  of  it,  to  tell  the 
truth,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  *'  all  these 
years. ' ' 

''Bless  me!"  said  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  '*  and  what  window  may  that 
be?" 

Mr.  Pitmilly  had  a  way  of  laughing 
as  he  spoke,  which  did  not  please  me  ; 
but  it  was  true  that  he  was  not  perhaps 
desirous  of  pleasing  me.  He  said, 
•*  Oh,  just  the  window  opposite,"  with 
his  laugh  running  through  hi  words  ; 
'*  our  friend  can  never  make  up  her 
mind  about  it,  though  she  has  been  liv- 
ing opposite  it  since—-" 

"You  need  never  mind  the  date," 
said  another  ;  *'  the  Leebrary  window  I 
Dear  me,  what  should  it  be  but  a  win- 
dow  ?  up  at  that  height  it  could  not  be 
a  door." 

"  The  question  is,"  said  my  aunt, 
"  if  it  is  a  real  window  with  glass  in 
it,  or  if  it  is  merely  painted,  or  if  it 
once  was  a  window,  and  has  been  built 
up.  And  the  oftener  people  look  at  it, 
the  less  they  are  able  to  say." 

'*  Let  me  see  this  window,"  said  old 
Lady  Garnbce,  who  was  verv  active  and 
strong-minded  ;  and  then  they  all  came 
crowding  upon  me — three  or  four  old 
ladies,  very  eager,  and  Mr.  Pitmilly's 
white  hair  appearing  over  their  heads. 


and  mv  aunt  sitting  quiet  and  smiling 
behind. 

**  I  mind  the  window  very  well,"  said 
Lady  Garnbee  ;  *'  ay  :  and  so  do  more 
than  me.  But  in  its  present  appear- 
ance it  is  just  like  any  other  winaow  ; 
but  has  not  been  cleaned,  I  should  say, 
in  the  memory  of  man." 

''  I  see  what  ye  mean,"  said  one  of 
the  others.  '*  It  is  just  a  very  dead 
thing  without  any  reflection  in  it ;  but 
I've  seen  as  bad  nefore." 

*'  Ay,  it's  dead  enough,"  said  an- 
other,  **  but  that's  no  rule  ;  for  these 
hizzies  of  women-servants  in  this  ill 


'*  Nay,  the  women  are  well  enough," 
said  the  softest  voice  of  all,  which  was 
Aunt  Mary's.  "  I  will  never  let  them 
risk  their  lives  cleaning  the  outside  of 
mine.  And  there  are  no  women-ser- 
vants in  the  Old  Library  :  there  is 
maybe  something  more  in  it  than  that.'* 

They  were  all  pressing  into  my  re- 
cess, pressing  ui)on  me,  a  row  of  old 
faces,  peering  into  something  they 
could  not  understand.'  I  had  a  sense 
in  my  mind  how  curious  it  was,  the 
wall  of  old  ladies  in  their  old  satin 
gowns  all  glazed  with  age,  Ladv  Gam- 
bee  with  her  lace  about  her  head.  No- 
body was  looking  at  me  or  thinking  of 
me  ;  but  I  felt  unconsciously  the  con- 
trast of  mv  youngness  to  their  oldness, 
and  stared  at  them  as  they  stared  over 
my  head  at  the  Library  window.  I 
had  given  it  no  attention  up  to  this 
time.  I  was  more  taken  up  with  the 
old  ladies  than  with  the  thing  they 
were  looking  at. 

*'  The  framework  is  all  right  at  least, 
I  can  see  that,  and  pented  black — " 

'*  And  the  panes  are  pented  black 
too.  It's  no  window,  Mrs.  Balcarres. 
It  has  been  filled  in,  in  the  davs  of  the 
window  duties  :  you  will  mind,  Leddy 
Garnbee." 

''  Mind  I"  said  that  oldest  lady.  '« I 
mind  when  your  mother  was  marriet, 
Jeanie  :  and  that's  neither  the  day  nor 
yesterday.  But  as  for  the  window,  it's 
pst  a  delusion  :  and  that  is  my  opin- 
ion of  the  matter,  if  you  ask  me." 

"  There's  a  great  want  of  light  in 
that  muckle  room  at  the  college,"  said 
another.  "If  it  was  a  window,  the 
Leebrary  would  have  more  li^ht." 

"  One  thing  is  clear,"  said  one  of 
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the  younger  ones,  *'  it  cannot  be  a  win- 
dow to  see  tb rough.  It  may  be  filled 
in  or  it  may  be  built  up^  but  it  is  not  a 
window  to  give  light. 

*'  And  wno  ever  heard  of  a  window 
that  was  no  to  see  through?"  Lady 
Carnbee  said.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
look  on  her  face,  which  was  a  curious 
scornful  look  as  of  one  who  knew  more 
than  she  chose  to  say  :  and  then  my 
wandering  fancy  was  caught  by  her 
hand  as  she  held  it  up,  throwing  back 
the  lace  that  drooped  over  it.  Lady 
Garn bee's  lace  was  the  chief  thing  about 
her — heavy  black  Spanish  lace  with 
large  flowers.  Everything  she  wore 
was  trimmed  with  it.  A  Targe  veil  of 
it  hung  over  her  old  bonnet.  But  her 
hand  coming  out  of  this  heavy  lace  was 
a  curious  thing  to  see.  She  had  very 
long  fingers,  very  taper,  which  haa 
been  much  admired  in  her  youth  ;  and 
her  hand  was  very  white,  or  rather 
more  than  white,  pale,  bleached,  and 
bloodless,  with  large  blue  veins  stand- 
ing up  upon  the  back  ;  and  she  wore 
some  nne  rings,  amonc  others  a  big  dia- 
mond in  an  ugly  old  claw  setting. 
They  were  too  big  for  her,  and  were 
wound  round  and  round  with  yellow 
silk  to  make  them  keep  on  :  and  this 
little  cushion  of  silk,  turned  brown 
with  lon^  wearing,  had  twisted  round 
so  that  it  was  more  conspicuous  than 
the  jewels ;  while  the  big  diamond 
blazed  underneath  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand,  like  some  dangerous  thing  hid- 
ing and  sending  out  darts  of  light. 
The  hand,  which  seemed  to  come  al- 
most to  a  point,  with  this  strange  orna- 
ment underneath,  clutched  at  my  half- 
terrified  imagination.  It  too  seemed  to 
mean  far  more  than  was  said.  I  felt 
as  if  it  mifi[ht  clutch  me  with  sharp 
claws,  and  the  lurking,  dazzling  crea- 
ture bite — with  a  sting  that  would  go 
to  the  heart. 

Presently,  however,  the  circle  of  the 
old  faces  broke  up,  the  old  ladies  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  and  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
small  but  very  erect,  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  them,  talking  with  mild  au- 
thority like  a  little  oracle  amone  the 
ladies.  Only  Lady  Carnbee  always 
contradicted  the  neat,  little,  old  gen- 
tleman. She  ^esticalated,  when  she 
talked,  like  a  Frenchwoman,  and  dart- 
ed forth  that  hand  of  hers  with  the  lace 


hanging  over  it,  so  that  I  always  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  larking  diamond.  I 
thought  she  looked  like  a  witch  among 
the  comfortable  little  group  which  gave 
such  attention  to  everything  Mr.  Pit- 
milly  said. 

*'  For  my  part,  it  is  my  opinion  there 
is  no  window  there  at  all,"'  he  said. 
*'  It's  very  like  the  thing  that's  called 
in  scienteefic  language  an  optical  illu- 
sion. It  arises  generally,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  word  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
from  a  liver  that  is  not  just  in  the  per- 
fitt  order  and  balance  that  organ  de- 
mands— and  then  you  will  see  things — 
a  blue  dog,  I  remember,  was  the  thing 
in  one  case,  and  in  another — ^" 

''  The  man  has  gane  gyte,"  said 
Ladv  Carnbee  ;  *'  I  mind  the  windows 
in  the  Anld  Leisbrarv  as  long  as  I  mind 
anything.  Is  the  Leebrary  itself  an 
optical  Illusion  too  f' 

•*  Na,  na,"  and  **  No,  no,"  said  the 
old  ladies  ;  ''  a  blue  dogue  would  be  a 
strange  vagary  :  but  the  Library  we 
have  all  kent  from  our  youth,"  said 
one.  *'  And  I  mind  when  the  Assem- 
blies were  held  there  one  vear  when  the 
Town  Hall  was  building,    another  said. 

*'  It  is  just  a  great  divert  to  me," 
said  Aunt  Mary  :  but  what  was  stran^^e 
was  that  she  paused  there,  and  said  in 
a  low  tone,  ''  now  :"  and  then  went  on 
again,  "  for  whoever  comes  to  my 
house,  there  are  aye  discussions  about 
that  window.  I  have  never  just  made 
up  my  mind  about  it  mveelf.  Some- 
times I  think  it'sacaseof  these  wicked 
window  duties,  as  ^ou  said,  Miss  Jeanie, 
when  half  the  windows  in  our  houses 
were  blocked  up  to  save  the  tax.  And 
then,  I  think,  it  may  be  due  to  that 
blank  kind  of  building  like  the  great 
new  buildings  on  the  Earthen  Mound 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  windows  are 
just  ornaments.  And  then  whiles  I 
am  sure  I  can  see  the  ^lass  shining 
when  the  sun  catches  it  in  the  after- 


»f 


noon. 

**  You  could  so  easily  satisfy  your- 
self, Mrs.  fialcarres,  if  you  were  to — " 

'*  Give  a  laddie  a  penny  to  cast  a 
stone,  and  see  what  nappens,"  said 
Lady  Carnbee. 

**  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
desire  to  satisfy  myself,"  Aunt  Mary 
said.  And  then  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
room,  and  I  had  to  come  out  from  my 
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recess  and  open  the  door  for  the  old 
ladies  and  see  them  down-stairs,  as  they 
all  went  away  following  one  another. 
Mr.  Pitmilly  cave  his  arm  to  Lady 
Gambee,  thougn  she  was  always  con- 
tradicting him ;  and  so  the  tea-party 
dispersed.  Aunt  Mary  came  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  with  her  gnests  in  an 
old-fashioned  gracious  way,  while  I 
went  down  witn  them  to  see  that  the 
maid  was  ready  at  the  door.  When  I 
came  back  Aunt  Mary  was  still  stand- 
ing  in  the  recess  looking  oat.  Return- 
ing to  my  seat  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
wistful  look,  '*  Well,  honey  :  and  what 
is  your  opinion  ?'* 

*'  I  have  no  opinion.  I  was  reading 
my  book  all  the  time,''  I  said. 

*'  Aud  so  you  were,  honey,  and  no' 
very  civil ;  but  all  the  same  I  ken  well 
yoa  heard  every  word  we  said/' 


11. 


It  was  a  nijrht  in  June  ;  dinner  was 
long  over,  and  had  it  been  winter  the 
maids  would  have  been  shutting  up  the 
house,  and  my  Aunt  Mary  preparing 
to  go  upstairs  to  her  room.  But  it 
was  still  clear  daylight,  that  daylight 
out  of  which  the  sun  has  been  long 
gone,  and  which  has  no  longer  any  rose 
reflections,  but  all  has  sunk  into  a 
pearly  neutral  tint — a  light  which  is 
daylight  yet  is  not  day.  We  had  taken 
a  turn  in  the  garden  after  dinner,  and 
now  we  had  returned  to  what  we  called 
our  usual  occupations.  My  aunt  was 
reading.  The  English  post  had  come 
in,  and  she  had  got  her  *'  Times," 
which  was  her  great  diversion.  The 
''Scotsman*'  was  her  morning  read- 
ing, but  she  liked  her  *'  Times"  at 
night. 

As  for  me,  I  too  was  at  my  usual  oc- 
cupation, which  at  that  time  was  doing 
nothing.  I  had  a  book  as  usual,  and  was 
absorbed  in  it :  but  I  was  conscious  of 
all  that  was  going  on  all  the  same.  The 
people  strolled  along  the  broad  pave- 
ment, making  remarks  as  they  passed 
under  the  open  window  which  came  up 
into  my  story  or  my  dream,  and  some- 
times made  me  laugh.  The  tone  and 
the  faint  sing-song,  or  rather  chant,  of 
the  accent,  which  was  *'  a  wee  Fifish," 
was  novel  to  me,  and  associated  with 
holiday,  and  pleasant ;  and  sometimes 


they  said  to  each  other  something  that 
was  amusing,  and  often  something  that 
suggested  a  whole  story  ;  but  presently 
they  began  to  drop  off,  the  footsteps 
slackened,  the  voices  died  away.  It 
was  getting  late,  though  the  clear  soft 
daylight  went  on  and  on.  All  through 
the  lingering  evening,  which  seemed  to 
consist  of  interminable  hours,  long  but 
not  weary,  drawn  out  as  if  the  spell  of 
the  light  and  the  outdoor  life  might 
never  end,  I  had  now  and  then,  quite 
unawares,  cast  a  glance  at  the  myste- 
rious window  which  my  aunt  and  her 
friends  had  discussed,  as  1  felt,  though 
I  dared  not  say  it  even  to  myself,  rather 
foolishly.  It  caught  my  eye  without 
an;^  intention  on  my  part,  as  I  paused, 
as  it  were,  to  take  breath,  in  the  flow- 
ing and  current  of  undistiu^uishable 
thoughts  and  things  from  without  and 
within  which  carried  me  alone.  First 
it  occurred  to  me,  with  a  little  sensa- 
tion of  discovery,  how  absurd  to  say  it 
was  not  a  window,  a  living  window, 
one  to  see  through  !  Why,  then,  had 
they  neyer  seen  it,  these  old  folk?  I 
saw  as  I  looked  up  suddenly  the  faint 
gra^ness  as  of  visible  space  within — a 
room  behind,  certainly — dim,  as  it  was 
natural  a  room  should  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street — quite  indefinite  :  yet 
so  clear  that  if  some  one  were  to  come 
to  the  window  there  would  be  nothing 
surprising  in  it.  For  certainly  there 
was  a  feeling  of  space  behind  the  panes 
which  these  old  half-blind  ladies  had 
disputed  about  whether  they  were  glass 
or  only  fictitious  panes  marked  on  the 
wall.  How  silly  I  when  eyes  that  could 
see  could  make  it  out  in  a  minute.  It 
was  only  a  grayness  at  present,  but  it 
was  unmistakable,  a  space  that  went 
back  into  gloom,  as  every  room  does 
when  you  look  into  it  across  a  street. 
There  were  no  curtains  to  show  whether 
it  was  inhabited  or  not ;  but  a  room — 
oh,  as  distinctly  as  ever  room  was  I  I 
was  pleased  with  myself,  but  said  noth- 
ing, while  Aunt  Mary  rustled  her 
paper,  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  announce  a  discoveiy  which  settled 
her  problem  at  once.  Then  I  was  car- 
ried away  upon  the  stream  again,  and 
forgot  the  window,  till  somebody  threw 
unawares  a  word  from  the  outer  world, 
*'  Tm  goin'  hame  ;  it'll  soon  be  dark.'' 
Dark  I  what  was  the  fool  thinking  of? 
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it  never  woald  be  dark  if  one  waited 
out,  wandering  in  the  soft  air  for  hours 
longer ;  and  then  my  eyes,  acquiring 
easily  that  new  habit,  looked  across  the 
way  again. 

Ah,  now  1  nobody  indeed  had  come 
to  the  window  ;  and  no  lisht  had  been 
lighted,  seeing  it  was  still  beautiful  to 
read  by — a  still,  clear,  colorless  light ; 
but  the  room  inside  had  certainly 
widened.  I  could  see  the  eray  space 
and  air  a  little  deeper,  and  a  sort  of 
vision,  Tery  dim,  of  a  wall,  and  some- 
thing against  it ;  something  dark,  with 
the  blackness  that  a  solid  article,  how- 
ever indistinctly  seen,  takes  in  the 
lighter  darkness  that  is  only  space — a 
large,  black,  dark  thing  coming  out 
into  the  gray.  I  looked  more  intently, 
and  made  sure  it  was  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, either  a  writing-table  or  perhaps 
a  large  book-case.  Ko  doubt  it  must 
be  the  last,  since  this  was  part  of  .the 
old  library.  I  never  visited  the  old 
College  Library,  but  I  had  seen  such 
places  before,  and  I  could  well  imagine 
it  to  myself.  How  curious  that  for  all 
the  time  these  old  people  had  looked  at 
it,  they  had  never  seen  this  before  I 

It  was  more  silent  now,  and  my  eyes, 
I  suppose,  had  grown  dim  with  gazing, 
doing  my  best  to  make  it  out,  when 
suddenly  Aunt  Manr  said,  *'  Will  you 
ring  the  bell,  my  dear?  i  must  have 
my  lamp." 

**  Your  lamp?"  I  cried,  **  when  it  is 
still  daylight.*'  But  then  I  gave  an- 
other look  at  my  window,  and  per- 
ceived with  a  start  that  the  light  nad 
indeed  changed  :  for  now  I  saw  noth- 
ing. It  was  still  light,  but  there  was 
so  much  change  in  the  light  that  my 
room,  with  the  gray  space  and  the  large 
shadowy  bookcase,  had  gone  out,  and 
I  saw  them  no  more  :  for  even  a  Scotch 
night  in  June,  though  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  never  end,  does  darken  at  the 
last.  I  had  almost  cried  out,  but 
checked  myself,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
Aunt  Mary,  and  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  say  nothing  till  next  morning, 
when  to  be  sure  naturally  it  would  be 
more  clear. 

Next  morning  I  rather  think  I  for- 
got all  about  it — or  was  busy  :  or  was 
more  idle  than  usual :  the  two  things 
meant  nearly  the  same.  At  all  events 
1  thought  no  more  of  the   window. 


though  I  still  sat  in  my  own,  opposite 
to  it,  but  occupied  with  some  other 
fancy.  Aunt  Mary's  visitors  came  as 
usual  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  their  talk 
was  of  other  things,  and  for  a  day  or 
two  nothing  at  all  happened  to  bring 
back  my  thoughts  into  this  channel. 
It  might  be  nearly  a  week  before  the 
subject  came  back,  and  once  more  it 
was  old  Lady  Gam  bee  who  set  me  think- 
ing ;  not  that  she  said  anything  upon 
that  particular  theme.  But  she  was 
the  last  of  my  aunt's  afternoon  guests 
to  go  away,  and  when  she  rose  to  leave 
she  threw  up  her  hands,  with  those 
lively  gesticulations  which  so  many  old 
Scotch  ladies  have.  '*  My  faith  I'^said 
she,  *'  there  is  that  bairn  there  still  like 
a  dream.  Is  the  creature  bewitched, 
Mary  Balcarres  ?  and  is  she  bound  to 
sit  there  by  night  and  by  day  for  the 
rest  of  her  days?  You  should  mind 
that  there's  things  about,  uncanny  for 
women  of  our  blood." 

I  was  too  much  startled  at  first  to 
recoKnize  that  it  was  of  me  she  was 
speaking.  She  was  like  a  figure  in  a 
picture,  with  her  pale  face  the  color  of 
ashes,  and  the  big  pattern  of  the  Span- 
ish lace  hanging  half  over  it,  and  her 
hand  held  up,  with  the  big  diamond 
blazing  at  me  from  the  inside  of  her 
uplifted  palm.  It  was  held  up  in  sur- 
prise, but  it  looked  as  if  it  were  raised 
in  malediction ;  and  the  diamond 
threw  out  darts  of  light  and  dared  and 
twinkled  at  me.  If  it  had  been  in  its 
right  place  it  would  not  have  mattered  ; 
but  there,  in  the  open  of  the  hand  !  I 
started  up,  half  in  terror,  half  in  wrath. 
And  then  the  old  lady  laughed,  and 
her  hand  dropped.  "I've  wakened 
you  to  life,  and  broke  the  spell,"  she 
said,  nodding  her  old  head  at  me,  while 
the  large  black  silk  fiowers  of  the  lace 
waved  and  threatened.  And  she  took 
my  arm  to  go  down-stairs,  lau^hine 
and  bidding  me  be  steady,  and  na 
tremble  and  shake  like  a  broken  reed. 
"  You  should  be  as  steady  as  a  rock  at 
your  a^e.  I  was  like  a  young  tree," 
she  said,  leaning  so  heavily  that  my 
willowy  girlish  frame  quivered — **I 
was  a  support  to  virtue,  like  Pamela, 
in  ray  time." 

*'  Aunt  Mary,  Lady  Garnbee  is  a 
witch  I'^  I  cried,  when  I  came  back. 

''Is  that  what  you   think,  honey? 
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well  :  maybe  she  once  was/'  said  Annt 
Mary,  whom  nothing  surprised. 

And  it  was  that  night  once  more 
after  dinner,  and  after  the  post  came 
in,  and  the  **  Times,"  that  I  suddenly 
saw  the  Library  window  again.  I  had 
seen  it  ei^ery  day — and  noticed  noth- 
ing ;  but  to-night,  still  in  a  little  tumult 
of  mind  over  Lady  Gambee  and  her 
wicked  diamond  which  wished  me 
harm,  and  her  lace  which  waved  threats 
and  warnings  at  me,  I  looked  across 
the  street,  and  there  I  saw  quite  plain- 
ly the  room  opposite,  far  more  clear 
than  before.  I  saw  dimly  that  it  must 
be  a  large  room,  and  that,  the  big  piece 
of  furniture  against  the  wall  was  a  writ- 
ing-desk. That  in  a  moment,  when 
first  my  eyes  rested  upon  it,  was  quite 
clear  :  a  large  old-fashioned  escritoire, 
standing  out  into  the  room  :  and  I 
knew  by  the  shape  of  it  that  it  had  a 
Kreat  many  pigeon-holes  and  little 
arawers  in  the  back,  and  a  large  table 
for  writing.  There  was  one  just  like 
it  in  my  father's  library  at  home.  It 
was  such  a  surprise  to  see  it  all  so  clear- 
ly that  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  the  mo- 
ment almost  giddy,  wondering  bow 
papa's  desk  could  have  come  here — and 
then  when  I  reminded  myself  that  this 
was  nonsense,  and  that  there  were  many 
such  writing-tables  besides  papa's,  ana 
looked  again — lo  !  it  had  all  become 
(juite  vague  and  indistinct  as  it  was  at 
hrst ;  and  I  saw  nothing  but  the  blank 
window,  of  which  the  old  ladies  could 
nef'er  be  certain  whether  it  was  filled 
up  to  avoid  the  window-tax,  or  whether 
it  had  ever  been  a  window  at  all. 

This  occupied  my  mind  very  much, 
and  yet  I  did  not  say  anything  to  Aunt 
Mary.  For  one  tiling,  I  rarely  saw 
anything  at  all  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  ;  but  then  that  is  natural :  you  can 
never  see  into  a  place  from  outside, 
whether  it  is  an  empty  room  or  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  people's  eyes,  or  anything 
else  that  is  mysterious,  in  the  day.  It 
has,  I  suppose,  something  to  do  with 
the  light.  But  in  the  evening  in  June 
in  Scotland — then  is  the  time  to  see. 
For  it  is  daylight,  yet  it  is  not  day,  and 
there  is  a  quality  in  it  which  I  cannot 
describe,  it  is  so  clear,  as  if  every  ob- 
ject was  a  reflection  of  itself. 

I  used  to  see  more  and  more  of  the 
room  as  the  days  went  on.    The  large 


escritoire  stood  out  more  and  more  into 
the  space  :  with  sometimes  white  glim- 
mering things,  which  looked  like  papers, 
lying  on  it :  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
sure  I  saw  a  pile  of  books  on  the  floor 
close  to  the  writing-table,  as  if  they 
had  gilding  upon  them  in  broken 
specks,  like  old  books.  It  was  alwavs 
about  the  time  when  the  lads  in  the 
street  began  to  call  to  each  other  that 
they  were  going  home,  and  sometimes 
a  shriller  voice  would  come  from  one 
of  the  doors,  bidding  somebody  to  **'  crjf 
upon  the  laddies"  to  oome  back  to  their 
suppers.  That  was  always  the  time  I 
saw  best,  though  it  was  close  upon  the 
moment  when  the  veil  seemed  to  fall 
and  the  clear  radiance  became  less  liv- 
ing, and  all  the  sounds  died  out  of  the 
street,  and  Aunt  Mary  said  in  her  soft 
voice,  ''  Honey  I  will  you  ring  for  the 
lamp  ?"  She  said  honey  as  people  say 
darling :  and  I  think  it  is  a  prettier 
word. 

Then  finally,  while  I  sat  one  evening 
with  my  book  in  my  hand,  looking 
straight  across  the  street,  not  distract- 
ed by  anything,  I  saw  a  little  movement 
within.  It  was  not  any  one  visible — 
but  everybody  must  know  what  it  is  to 
see  the  stir  in  the  air,  the  little  disturb- 
ance— you  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  bat 
that  it  indicates  some  one  there,  even 
though  you  can  see  no  one.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  shadow  making  just  one  flicker 
in  the  still  place.  You  may  look  at  an 
empty  room  and  the  furniture  in  it  for 
hours,  and  then  suddenly  there  will  be 
the  flicker,  and  you  know  that  some- 
thing has  come  into  it.  It  might  only 
be  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  it  might  be,  if  that 
were  possible,  a  bird  flying  across  ;  but 
it  is  some  one,  something  living,  which 
is  so  different,  so  completely  different, 
in  a  moment  from  the  things  that  are 
not  living.  It  seemed  to  strike  quite 
through  me,  and  I  gave  a  little  cry. 
Then  Aunt  Mary  stirred  a  little,  and 
put  down  the  huge  newspaper  that  al- 
most covered  her  from  sight,  and  said, 
"  What  is  it,  honey  P"  I  cried  **  Nolh- 
inff,"  with  a  little  gasp,  quickly,  for  I 
did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  just  at 
this  moment  when  somebody  was  com- 
ing I    But  I  suppose  she  was  not  satis- 


3d, 


fled,  for  she  got  up  and  stood  behind 
to  see  what  it  was,  putting  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder.     It  was  the  softest  touch 
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in  the  world,  bnt  I  could  have  flang  it 
off  angrily  :  for  that  moment  every- 
thing was  still  again,  and  the  place 
grew  gray  and  I  saw  no  more. 

"  Nothing,*'  I  repeated,  bat  I  was  so 
vexed  I  could  have  cried.  '^  I  told  you 
it  was  nothing.  Aunt  Mary.  Don't  you 
believe  me,  that  you  come  to  look — and 
spoil  it  all  I*' 

I  did  not  mean  of  course  to  say  these 
last  words  ;  they  were  forced  out  of  me. 
I  was  so  much  annoyed  to  see  it  all 
melt  away  like  a  dream  :  for  it  was  no 
dream,  but  as  real  as^as  real  as— my- 
self or  anything  I  ever  saw. 

She  gave  my  shoulder  a  little  pat  with 
her  hand.  '*  Honey,"  she  said,  ''  were 
you  looking  at  something  ?  Is't  that  ? 
is't  that  ?"  •'  Is  it  what  ?'  I  wanted 
to  say,  shaking  off  her  hand,  but  some- 
thing in  me  stopped  me  :  for  I  said 
nothing  at  all,  and  she  went  quietly 
back  to  her  place.  I  suppose  she  must 
have  run^  tne  bell  herself,  for  imme- 
diately I  felt  the  soft  flood  of  the  light 
behind  me,  and  the  evening  outside 
dimmed  down,  as  it  did  every  night, 
and  I  saw  nothing  more. 

It  was  next  day,  I  think,  in  the  after- 
noon that  I  spoke.  It  was  brought  on 
by  something  she  said  about  her  fine 
work.  '*  I  get  a  mist  before  my  eyes," 
she  said  ;  '*  you  will  have  to  learn  my 
old  lace  stitches,  honey — for  I  soon  will 
not  see  to  draw  the  threads." 

**  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  keep  your 
sight,*'  I  cried,  without  thinking  what 
I  was  saying.  I  was  then  young  and 
very  matter-of-fact.  I  had  not  found 
out  that  one  may  mean  something,  yet 
not  half  or  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
one  seems  to  mean  :  and  even  then 
probably  hoping  to  be  contradicted  if 
it  is  anyhow  against  one's  self. 

'*  My  sight  r'  she  said,  looking  up  at 
me  with  a  look  tliat  was  almost  angry  ; 
''  there  is  no  question  of  losing  my  sight 
— on  the  contrary,  my  eyes  are  very 
strong.  I  may  not  see  to  draw  fine 
threads,  but  I  see  at  a  distance  as  well 
as  ever  I  did — as  well  as  you  do." 

*'  I  did  not  mean  any  harm.  Aunt 
Mary,"  I  said.  **  I  thought  you  said — 
But  how  can  your  sight  ue  as  good  as 
ever  when  you  are  in  doubt  about  that 
window  ?  I  can  see  into  the  room  as 
clear  as — "  My  voice  wavered,  for  I 
had  just  looked  up  and  across  the 
street^  and  1  could  have  sworn  that 


there  was  no  window  at  all,  but  only  a 
false  image  of  one  painted  on  the  wall. 

"  Ah  V  she  saia,  with  a  little  tone 
of  keenness  and  of  surprise  :  and  she 
half  rose  up,  throwing  down  her  work 
hastily,  as  ilshe  meant  to  come  to  me  : 
then,  perhaps  seeing  the  bewildered 
look  on  my  face,  she  paused  and  hesi- 
tated— *•  Ay.  honey  !"  she  said,  *•  have 
you  got  so  far  ben  as  that  ?" 

What  did  she  mean?  Of  course  I 
knew  all  the  old  Scotch  phrases  as  well 
as  I  knew  myself  ;  but  it  is  a  comfort 
to  take  refuge  in  a  little  ignorance, 
and  I  know  I  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand whenever  I  was  put  out.  *'  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'far 
ben,'  "  I  cried  out,  very  impatient  I 
don't  know  what  might  have  followed, 
but  some  one  just  then  came  to  call, 
and  she  could  only  give  me  a  look  be- 
fore she  went  forward,  putting  out  her 
hand  to  her  visitor.  It  was  a  very  soft 
look,  but  anxious,  and  as  if  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  :  and  she  shook  her 
head  a  very  little,  and  I  thought, 
though  there  was  a  smile  on  her  face, 
there  was  something  wet  about  her 
eyes.  I  retired  into  my  recess,  and 
nothing  more  was  said. 

But  it  was  very  tantalizing  that  it 
should  fluctuate  so ;  for  sometimes  I 
saw  that  room  quite  plain  and  clear — 
quite  as  clear  as  I  could  see  papa's  li- 
brary, for  example,  when  I  shut  my 
eyes.  I  compared  it  naturally  to  my 
father's  study,  because  of  the  shape  of 
the  writing-table,  which,  as  I  tell  yon, 
was  the  same  as  his.  At  times  I  saw 
the  papers  on  the  table  quite  plain, 
just  as  I  had  seen  his  papers  many  a 
day.  And  the  little  pile  of  books  on 
the  floor  at  the  foot — not  ranged  regu- 
larly in  order,  but  put  down  one  above 
the  other,  with  all  their  angles  going 
different  ways,  and  a  speck  of  the  old 
gilding  shining  here  and  there.  And 
then  again  at  other  times  I  saw  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  and  was  no  better 
than  the  old  ladies  who  had  peered 
over  my  head,  drawing  their  eyelids  to- 

i^ether,  and  arguing  that  the  window 
lad  been  shut  up  because  of  the  old 
long-abolished  window  tax,  or  else  that 
it  had  never  been  a  window  at  all.  It 
annoyed  me  very  much  at  those  dull  mo- 
ments to  feel  that  I  too  puckered  up 
my  eyelids  and  saw  no  better  than 
they. ' 
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Aant  Mary*8  old  ladies  came  and 
went  day  after  daj  while  Jnne  went 
on.  I  was  to  go  baok  in  July,  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  in- 
deed to  leare  until  I  haid  quite  cleared 
up — as  I  was  indeed  in  the  way  of  doing 
— the  mystery  of  that  window  which 
changed  so  strangely  and  appeared  quite 
a  different  thing,  not  only  to  different 
people,  but  to  the  same  eyes  at  differ- 
ent times.  Of  course  I  said  to  myself 
it  must  simply  be  an  effect  of  the 
light.  And  yet  I  did  not  quite  like 
that  explanation  either,  but  would 
have  been  better  pleased  to  make  out 
to  myself  that  it  was  some  superiority 
in  nie  which  made  it  so  clear  to  me,  if 
it  were  only  the  ^reat  superiority  of 
young  eyes  over  old — though  that  was 
not  quite  enough  to  satisfy  me,  seeing 
it  was  a  superiority  which  1  shared  with 
every  little  lass  and  lad  in  the  street. 
I  rather  wanted,  I  believe,  to  think 
that  there  was  some  particular  insight 
in  me  which  gave  clearness  to  my  sight 
— which  was  a  most  impertinent  as- 
sumption, but  really  did  not  mean  half 
the  narm  it  seems  to  mean  when  it  is 

Eut  down  here  in  black  and  white.  I 
ad  several  times  again,  however,  seen 
the  room  quite  plain,  and  made  out 
that  it  was  a  large  room,  with  a  great 
picture  in  a  dim  gilded  frame  hanging 
on  the  farther  wall,  and  many  other 
pieces  of  solid  furniture  making  a 
blackness  here  and  there,  besides  the 
^reat  escritoire  against  the  wall,  which 
had  evidently  been  placed  near  the 
window  for  the  sake  of  the  light.  One 
thing  became  visible  to  me  after  an- 
other, till  T  almost  thought  I  should 
end  by  being  able  to  read  the  old  let- 
tering on  one  of  the  big  volumes  which 
projected  from  the  others  and  caught 
.the  light ;  but  this  was  all  preliminary 
to  the  ^reat  event  which  happened 
about  Midsummer  Day — the  day  of  St. 
John,  which  was  once  so  much  thought 
of  as  a  festival,  but  now  means  noth- 
ing at  all  in  Scotland  any  more  than 
any  other  of  the  saints'  days  :  which  I 
shall  always  think  a  great  pity  and  loss 
to  Scotland,  whatever  Aunt  Mary  may 
say. 

III. 

It  was  about  midsummer,  I  cannot 
say  exactly  to  a  day  when,  but  near 
Nbw  Skbzss.— Vol.  LXIII..  No.  8. 


that  time,  when  the  great  event  hap- 
pened. I  had  grown  very  well  ac- 
3uainted  by  this  time  with  that  large 
im  room.  Not  only  the  escritoire, 
which  was  very  plain  to  me  now,  with 
the  papers  upon  it,  and  the  books  at  its 
foot,  but  the  great  picture  that  hung 
against  the  farther  wall,  and  various 
other  shadowy  pieces  of  furniture,  es- 
pecially a  chair  which  one  evening  I 
saw  had  been  moved  into  the  space  be- 
fore the  escritoire — a  little  change 
which  made  my  heart  beat,  for  it  spoke 
so  distinctly  of  some  one  who  must 
have  been  there,  the  some  one  who  had 
already  made  me  start,  two  or  three 
times  before,  by  some  vague  shadow  of 
him  or  thrill  of  him  which  made  a  sort 
of  movement  in  the  silent  space  :  a 
movement  which  made  me  sure  that 
next  minute  I  must  see  something  or 
hear  something  which  would  explain 
the  whole — if  it  were  not  that  some- 
thing always  happened  outside  to  stop 
it,  at  the  very  moment  of  its'  accom- 
plishment. I  had  no  warning  this  time 
of  movement  or  shadow.  I  had  been 
looking  into  the  room  very  attentively 
a  little  while  before,  and  had  made  out 
everything  almost  clearer  than  ever ; 
and  then  had  bent  my  attention  again 
on  my  book,  and  read  a  chapter  or  two 
at  a  most  exciting  period  of  the  story  : 
and  consequently  had  quite  left  St. 
Rule's,  and  the  High  Street,  and  the 
College  Library,  and  was  really  in  a 
South  American  forest,  almost  throt- 
tled by  the  flowery  creepers,  and  tread- 
ing softly  lest  I  should  put  my  foot  on 
a  scorpion  or  a  dangerous  snake.  At 
this  moment  something  suddenly  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  outside,  I 
looked  across,  and  then,  with  a  start, 
sprang  up,  for  I  could  not  contain  my- 
self. I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but 
enough  to  startle  the  people  in  the 
room,  one  of  whom  was  old  Mr.  Pit- 
milly.  They  all  looked  round  noon  me 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  Ana  whin 
I  gave  my  usual  answer  of  "  Nothing,'' 
sitting  down  again  shamefaced  but  very 
much  excited,  Mr.  Pitmillv  got  up  and 
came  forward,  and  lookecf  out,  appai- 
ently  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  He 
saw  nothing,  for  he  went  back  again, 
and  I  could  hear  him  telling  Auut 
Mary  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  Missy  had 
fallen  into  a  doze  with  the  heat,  ard 
26 
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had  startled  herself  waking  up,  at 
which  they  all  langhed  :  another  time 
1  oonld  ha^e  killed  him  for  his  imperti- 
nence, bnt  my  mind  was  too  mnch 
taken  np  now  to  pay  any  attention. 
My  head  was  throbbing  and  my  heart 
beating.  I  was  in  such  high  excite- 
ment, howeyer,  that  to  restrain  myself 
completely,  to  be  perfectly  silent,  was 
more  easy  to  me  then  than  at  any  other 
time  of  my  life.  I  waited  until  the  old 
gentleman  had  taken  his  seat  again, 
and  then  I  looked  back.  Yes,  there  he 
was !  I  had  not  been  deceiyed.  I 
knew  then,  when  I  looked  across,  that 
this  was  what  I  had  been  looking  for 
all  the  time— that  I  had  known  he  was 
there,  and  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
eyery  time  there  was  that  flicker  of 
movement  in  the  room— him  and  no 
one  else.  And  there  at  last,  just  as  I 
had  expected,  he  was.  1  don't  know 
that  in  reality  I  ever  had  expected  him, 
or  any  one  :  but  this  was  what  I  felt 
when,  suddenly  looking  into  that  curi- 
ous dim  room,  I  saw  him  there. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  which 
he  must  have  placed  for  himself,  or 
which  some  one  else  in  the  dead  of 
night  when  nobody  was  looking  must 
have  set  for  him,  in  front  of  the  escri- 
toire— with  the  back  of  his  head  tow- 
ard me,  writing.  The  light  fell  upon 
him  from  the  left  hand,  and  therefore 
upon  his  shoulders  and  the  side  of  his 
head,  which,  however,  was  too  much 
turned  away  to  show  anything  of  his 
face.  Oh,  how  strange  that  there 
should  be  some  one  staring  at  him  as  I 
was  doing,  and  he  never  to  turn  his 
head,  to  make  a  movement !  If  any  one 
stood  and  looked  at  me,  were  I  in  the 
soundest  sleep  that  ever  was,  I  would 
wake,  I  would  jump  up,  I  would  feel 
it  through  everything.  But  there  he 
sat  and  never  moved.  You  are  not  to 
suppose,  though  I  said  the  light  fell 
upon  him  from  the  left  hand,  that 
there  was  very  much  light.  There 
never  is  in  a  room  you  are  looking  into 
like  that  across  the  street ;  but  there 
was  enough  to  see  him  by — the  outline 
of  his  figure  dark  and  solid,  seated  in 
the  chair,  and  the  fairness  of  his  head 
visible  faintly,  a  clear  spot  against  the 
dimness.  I  saw  this  outline  against 
the  dim  gilding  of  the  frame  of  the  lar^e 
picture  which  hung  on  the  farther  wall. 


I  sat  all  the  time  the  visitors  were 
there,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  gazing  at 
this  figure.  I  knew  no  reason  why  1 
should  be  so  much  moved.  In  an  ordi- 
nary way,  to  see  a  student  at  an  oppo- 
site window  quietly  doing  his  work 
might  have  interested  me  a  little,  but 
certainly  it  would  not  have  moved  me 
in  any  such  way.  It  is  always  interest- 
inff  to  have  a  glimpse  like  this  of  an 
unknown  life — to  see  so  much  and  yet 
know  so  little,  and  to  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  the  man  is  doing,  and  why  he 
never  tarns  his  head.  One  would  go 
to  the  window — but  not  too  close,  lest 
he  should  see  you  and  think  you  were 
spying  upon  him — and  one  would  ask, 
Is  he  still  there  ?  is  he  writing,  writing 
always  ?  I  wonder  what  he  is  writing  I 
And  it  would  bo  a  great  amasement : 
but  no  more.  This  was  not  my  feeling 
at  all  in  the  present  case,  tt  was  a 
sort  of  breathless  watch,  an  absorption. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  eyes  for  any- 
thing else,  or  any  room  in  my  mind  for 
anothe^  thought.  I  no  longer  heard, 
as  I  generally  did,  the  stories  and  the 
wise  remarks  (or  foolish)  of  Aunt 
Mary's  old  ladies  or  Mr.  Pitmilly.  I 
heard  only  a  murmur  behind  me,  the 
interchange  of  voices,  one  softer,  one 
sharper  ;  but  it  was  not  as  in  the  time 
when  I  sat  reading  and  heard  every 
word,  till  the  story  in  my  book,  and 
the  stories  they  were  telling  (what  they 
said  almost  always  shaped  into  stories), 
were  all  mingled  into  each  other,  and 
the  hero  in  the  novel  became  somehow 
the  hero  (or  more  likely  heroine)  of 
them  all.  But  I  took  no  notice  of  what 
they  were  saying  now.  And  it  was  not 
that  there  was  anything  very  interest- 
ing to  look  at,  except  the  fact  that  he 
was  there.  He  did  nothing  to  keep  up 
the  absorption  of  my  thoaghts.  He 
moved  last  so  much  as  a  man  will  do 
when  he  is  very  busily  writing,  think- 
ing of  nothing  else.  There  was  a  faint 
turn  of  his  head  as  he  went  from  one 
side  to  another  of  the  page  he  was  writ- 
ing ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  a  long  long 
page  which  never  wanted  turning. 
Just  a  little  inclination  when  he  was  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  outward,  and  then 
a  little  inclination  inward  when  he  be- 
gan the  next.  That  was  little  enough 
to  keep  one  gazing.  But  I  suppose  it 
was  the  gradual  course  of  events  lead- 
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in^  up  to  thi8y  the  finding  out  of  one 
thing  after  another  as  the  eyes  got  ac- 
CQstomed  to  the  yague  light :  first  the 
room  itself,  and  then  the  writing-table, 
and  then  the  other  furniture,  and  last 
of  all  the  human  inhabitant  who  gave 
it  all  meaning.  This  was  all  so  inter- 
esting that  it  was  like  a  country  which 
one  had  discovered.  And  then  the  ex- 
traordinary blindness  of  the  other  peo- 
ple who  disputed  among  themselves 
whether  it  was  a  window  at  all  !  I  did 
not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  be  disrespect- 
ful, and  I  was  very  fond  of  my  Aunt 
Mary,  and  I  liked  Mr.  Pitmilly  well 
enough,  and  I  was  afraid  of  Lady  Carn- 
bee.  But  yot  to  think  of  the — 1  know 
I  ought  not  to  say  stupidity — the  blind- 
ness of  them,  the  foolishness,  the  in- 
sensibility I  discussing  it  as  if  a  thing 
that  your  eves  could  see  was  a  thing  to 
discuss  !  It  would  have  been  unkind 
to  think  it  was  because  they  were  old 
and  their  faculties  dimmed.  It  is  so 
sad  to  think  that  the  faculties  grow 
dim,  that  such  a  woman  as  my  Aunt 
Mary  should  fail  in  seeing,  or  hearing, 
or  feeling,  that  I  would  not  have  dwelt 
on  it  for  a  moment,  it  would  have 
seemed  so  cruel  I  And  then  such  a 
clever  old  lady  as  Ladjr  Carnbee,  who 
could  see  through  a  millstone,  people 
said — and  Mr.  Pitmilly,  such  an  old 
man  of  the  world.  It  did  indeed  bring 
tears  to  my  eyes  to  think  that  all  those 
clever  people,*  solely  by  reason  of  being 
no  longer  young  as  I  was,  should  have 
the  simplest  things  shut  out  from 
them  ;  and  for  all  their  wisdom  and 
their  knowledge  be  unable  to  see  what 
a  girl  like  me  could  see  so  easily.  I 
was  too  much  grieved  for  them  to  dwell 
upon  that  thought,  and  half  ashamed, 
though  perhaps  half  proud  too,  to  be 
so  much  better  off  than  they. 

All  those  thoughts  flitted  through 
my  mind  as  I  sat  and  gazed  across  the 
street.     And  I  felt  there  was  so  much 

foing  on  in  that  room  across  the  street  I 
[e  was  so  absorbed  in  his  writing, 
never  looked  up,  never  paused  for  a 
word,  never  turned  round  in  his  chair, 
or  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
as  my  father  did.  Papa  is  a  great  writ- 
er, everybody  says  :  but  he  would  have 
come  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  he 
would  have  drummed  with  his  fingers 
on  the  pane,  he  would  have  watched  a 


fly  and  helped  it  over  a  difficulty,  and 
played  with  the  fringe  of  the  curtain, 
and  done  a  dozen  other  nice,  pleasant, 
foolish  things,  till  the  next  sentence 
took  shape.  "  My  dear,  I  am  waiting 
for  a  word,"  he  would  say  to  my  mother 
whpn  she  looked  at  him,  with  a  ques- 
tion why  he  was  so  idle,  in  her  eyes  ; 
and  then  he  would  laugh,  and  go  back 
again  to  his  writing-table.  But  He 
over  there  never  stopped  at  all.  It  was 
like  a  fascination.  I  could  not  take 
my  eyes  from  him  and  that  little  scarce- 
ly perceptible  movement  he  made,  turn- 
ing his  head.  I  trembled  with  impa- 
tience to  see  him  turn  the  page,  or  per- 
haps throw  down  his  finished  sheet  on 
the  floor,  as  somebody  looking  into  a 
window  like  me  once  saw  Sir  Walter 
do,  sheet  after  sheet.  I  should  have 
cried  out  if  this  Unknown  had  done 
that.  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
help  myself,  whoever  had  been  present ; 
and  gradually  I  got  into  such  a  state  of 
suspense  waiting  for  it  to  be  done  that 
my  head  grew  hot  and  my  hands  cold. 
And  then,  just  when  there  was  a  little 
movement  of  his  elbow,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  do  this,  to  be  called  away  by 
Aunt  Mary  to  see  Lady  Carnbee  to  the 
door  !  I  belieye  I  did  not  hear  her  till 
she  had  called  me  three  times,  and 
then  I  stumbled  up,  all  flushed  and 
hot,  and  nearly  crying.  When  I  came 
out  from  the  recess  to  give  the  old  lady 
my  arm  (Mr.  Pitmilly  had  gone  away 
some  time  before),  she  put  up  her  hand 
and  stroked  my  cheek.  ''  What  ails 
the  bairn  P"  she  said  ;  ''  she's  fevered. 
You  must  not  let  her  sit  her  lane  in  the 
window,  Mary  Balcarres.  Yoxx  and  me 
know  what  comes  of  that."  Her  old 
fingers  had  a  strange  touch,  cold  like 
something  not  living,  and  I  felt  that 
dreadful  diamond  sting  me  on  the 
cheek. 

1  do  not  say  that  this  was  not  just  a 
part  of  my  excitement  and  suspense  ; 
and  I  know  it  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  laugh  when  the  excitement  was  all 
about  an  unknown  man  writing  in  a 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
my  impatience  because  he  never  came 
to  an  end  of  the  page.  If  you  think  I 
was  not  quite  as  well  aware  of  this  as 
any  one  could  be  !  but  the  worst  whs 
that  this  dreadful  old  lady  felt  my  heart 
beating  against  her  arm  that  was  within 
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mine.  '^  Yon  are  just  in  a  dream/' 
she  said  to  me,  with  her  old  voice  close 
at  my  ear  as  we  went  down-stairs.  **  I 
don't  know  who  it  is  abont,  but  it's 
bound  to  be  some  man  that  is  not 
worth  it.  If  you  were  wise  you  would 
think  of  him  no  more." 

'*  I  am  thinking  of  no  man  !"  I  said, 
half  cryinff.  '*  It  is  rery  unkind  and 
dreadful  of  you  to  say  so.  Lady  Gam- 
bee.  I  never  thought  of — any  man,  in 
all  my  life  I"  I  cri^  in  a  passion  of  in- 
dignation. The  old  lady  clung  tighter 
to  my  arm,  and  pressed  it  to  her,  not 
unkindly. 

'*  Poor  little  bird/'  she  said,  ''  how 
it's  struffglin'  and  flutterin'  !  I'm  not 
saying  but  what  it's  more  dangerous 
when  it's  all  for  a  dream." 

She  was  not  at  all  unkind  ;  but  I  was 
Tdry  angry  and  excited,  and  would 
scarcely  snake  that  old  pale  band 
which  she  put  out  to  me  from  her  car- 
riage window  when  I  had  helped  her 
in.  I  was  angrj  with  her,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  the  diamond,  which  looked 
np  from  under  her  finger  as  if  it  saw 
through  and  through  me  ;  and  whether 
you  believe  me  or  not,  I  am  oertain 
that  it  stung  me  again — a  sharp  malig- 
nant prick,  oh  full  of  meaning  !  She 
never  wore  glomes,  but  only  black  lace 
mittens,  through  which  that  horrible 
diamond  gleamed. 

1  ran  up-stairs — she  had  been  the 
last  to  go — and  Aunt  Mary  too  had 
gone  to  get  ready  for  dinner,  for  it 
was  late.  I  hurried  to  my  place,  and 
looked  across,  with  my  heart  beating 
more  than  eyer.  I  made  quite  sure  I 
should  see  the  finished  sheet  lying 
white  upon  the  floor.  But  what  I 
gazed  at  was  only  the  dim  blank  of  that 
window  which  they  said  was  no  win- 
dow. The  light  had  changed  in  some 
wonderful  way  during  that  five  min- 
utes I  had  been  gone,  and  there  was 
nothing,  nothing,  not  a  reflection,  not 
a  glimmer.  It  looked  exactly  as  they 
all  said,  the  blank  form  of  a  window 

fainted  on  the  wall.  It  was  too  much  : 
sat  down  in  my  excitement  and  cried 
as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I  felt  that 
they  had  done  something  to  it,  that  it 
was  not  natural,  that  I  could  not  bear 
their  unkindness — eyen  Aunt  Mary. 
They  thought  it  not  good  for  me  !  not 
^ood  for  me  I  and  they  had  done  some- 


thing—even Aunt  Mary  herself — and 
that  wicked  diamond  that  hid  itself  in 
Lady  Oambee's  hand.  Of  course  I 
knew  all  this  was  ridiculous  as  well  as 
you  could  tell  me  ;  but  I  was  exasper- 
ated by  the  disappointment  and  the 
sudden  stop  to  all  my  excited  feelings, 
and  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  more 
strong  than  I. 

I  was  late  for  dinner,  and  naturally 
there  were  some  traces  in  my  eyes  that 
I  had  been  crying  when  I  came  into  the 
full  light  in  the  dining-room,  where 
Aunt  Mary  could  look  at  me  at  her 
oleasure,  and  I  could  not  run  away. 
She  said,  *^  Honey,  you  haye  been  shed- 
ding tears.  Fm  loth,  loth  that  a  bairn 
of  your  mother's  should  be  made  to 
shed  tears  in  my  house." 

**  I  haye  not  been  made  to  shed 
tears,"  cried  1 ;  and  then,  to  save  my- 
self another  fit  of  crying,  I  burst  out 
laughing  and  said,  ^^  I  am  afraid  of 
that  dreadful  diamond  on  old  Lady 
Garnbee's  hand.  It  bites — I  am  sure 
it  bites  I     Aunt  Mary,  look  here." 

*^You  foolish  lassie,"  Aunt  Mary 
said ;  but  she  looked  at  my  cheek 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  then 
she  gaye  it  a  little  pat  with  her  soft 
hand.  **  Go  away  with  you,  you  silly 
bairn.  There  is  no  bite  ;  but  a  flushed 
cheek,  my  honey,  and  a  wet  eye.  You 
must  just  read  out  my  paper  to  me  after 
dinner  when  the  post  is  in  :  and  we'll 
have  no  more  thinking  and  no  more 
dreaming  for  to-night.'^ 

''  Yes,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  I.  But  I 
knew  what  would  happen  ;  for  when 
she  opens  up  her  "'  Times,"  all  full  of 
the  news  of  the  world,  and  the  speeches 
and  things  which  she  takes  an  interest 
in,  though  I  cannot  tell  why— she  for- 
gets. And  as  I  kept  Tery  quiet  and 
made  not  a  sound,  sue  forgot  to-night 
what  she  had  said,  and  the  curtain 
hung  a  little  more  over  me  than  usual, 
and  I  sat  down  in  my  recess  as  if  I  had 
been  a  hundred  miles  away.  And  my 
heart  gave  a  great  jump,  as  if  it  would 
haye  come  out  of  my  breast ;  for  he 
was  there.  But  not  as  he  had  been  in 
the  morning — I  suppose  the  light,  per- 
haps, was  not  good  enough  to  go  on 
with  his  work  without  a  lamp  or  can- 
dles— for  he  had  turned  away  from  the 
table  and  was  fronting  the  window, 
sitting  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
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tarning  bis  head  to  me.  Not  to  me — 
he  knew  nothing  about  me.  I  thought 
he  was  not  looking  at  anything  ;  but 
with  his  face  turned  my  way.  Hy 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  :  it  was  so  un- 
expected, so  strange  I  though  why  it 
should  haye  seemed  strange  I  know 
not,  for  there  was  no  communication 
between  him  and  me  that  it  should 
have  moved  me  ;  and  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  man,  wearied 
of  his  work,  and  feeling  the  want  per- 
haps of  more  light,  and  yet  that  it  was 
not  dark  enough  to  light  a  lamp,  should 
turn  round  in  his  own  chair,  and  rest 
a  little,  and  think — perhaps  of  nothing 
at  all  ?  Papa  always  says  he  is  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all.  He  says  things 
blow  through  his  mind  as  if  the  doors 
were  open,  and  he  has  no  responsibil- 
ity. What  sort  of  things  were  blowing 
through  this  man's  mmd  ?  or  was  he 
thinking,  still  thinking,  of  what  he  had 
been  wntine  and  going  on  with  it  still  ? 
The  thing  that  troubled  me  most  was 
that  I  could  not  make  out  his  face.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  do  so  when  you  see 
a  person  only  through  two  windows, 
your  own  and  his.  I  wanted  very  much 
to  recognize  him  afterward  if  I  should 
chance  to  meet  him  in  the  street.  If 
he  had  only  stood  up  and  moved  about 
the  room,  I  should  have  made  out  the 
rest  of  his  figure,  and  then  1  should 
have  known  him  a^in  ;  or  if  he  had 
only  come  to  the  window  (as  papa  al- 
ways did),  then  I  should  have  seen  his 
face  clearly  enough  to  have  recognized 
him.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  did  not  see 
any  need  to  do  anything  in  order  that 
I  might  recognize  him,  for  he  did  not 
know  I  existed  ;  and  probably  if  he 
had  known  I  was  watching  him,  he 
would  have  been  annoyed  and  gone 
away. 

But  he  was  as  immovable  there  fac- 
ing the  window  as  he  had  been  seated 
at  the  desk.  Sometimes  he  made  a  lit- 
tle faint  stir  with  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and 
I  held  my  breath,  hoping  he  was  about 
to  rise  from  his  chair — but  he  never 
did  it.  And  with  all  the  efforts  I  made 
I  could  not  be  sure  of  his  face.  I  puck- 
ered my  eyelids  together  as  old  Miss 
Jeanie  did  who  was  shortsighted,  and 
I  put  my  hands  on  each  side  of  my 
face  fo  concentrate  the  light  on  him  : 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.     Either  the  face 


changed  as  I  sat  staring,  or  else  it  was 
the  light  that  was  not  good  enough,  or 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  His  hair 
seemed  to  me  light — certainly  there  was 
no  dark  line  about  his  head,  as  there 
would  have  been  had  it  been  very  dark 
— and  I  saw,  where  it  came  across  the 
old  gilt  frame  on  the  wall  behind,  that 
it  must  be  fair  :  and  I  am  almost  sure 
he  had  no  beard.  Indeed  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  no  beard,  for  the  outline 
of  his  face  was  distinct  enough  ;  and 
the  daylight  was  still  quite  clear  out  of 
doors,  so  that  I  recognized  perfectly  a 
bakei^s  boy  who  was  on  the  pavement 
opposite,  and  whom  I  should  have 
known  again  whenever  I  had  met  him  : 
as  if  it  was  of  the  least  importance  to 
recognize  a  baker's  boy  !  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  rather  curious 
about  this  boy.  He  had  been  throwing 
stones  at  something  or  somebody.  In 
St.  Rule's  they  have  a  great  way  of 
throwing  stones  at  each  other,  and  I 
suppose  there  had  been  a  battle.  I 
suppose  also  that  he  had  one  stone  in 
his  hand  left  over  from  the  battle,  and 
his  roving  eye  took  in  all  the  incidents 
of  the  street  to  judge  where  he  could 
throw  it  with  most  effect  and  mischief. 
But  apparently  he  found  nothing 
worthy  of  it  in  the  street,  for  he  sud- 
denly turned  round  with  a  flick  under 
his  leg  to  show  his  cleverness,  and 
aimed  it  straight  at  the  window.  I  re- 
marked without  remarking  that  it 
struck  with  a  hard  sound  and  without 
any  breaking  of  glass,  and  fell  straight 
down  on  the  pavement.  But  I  took  no 
notice  of  this  even  in  my  mind,  so  in- 
tently was  I  watching  the  figure  with- 
in, which  moved  not  nor  took  the  slight- 
est notice,  and  remained  just  as  dimly 
clear,  as  perfectly  seen,  yet  as  indistin- 

f[uishable,  as  before.  And  then  the 
ight  began  to  fail  a  little,  not  dimin* 
ishing  the  prospect  within,  but  making 
it  still  less  distinct  than  it  had  been. 

Then  I  jumped  up,  feeling  Aunt 
Mary's  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
'*  Honey,"  she  said,  '^  I  asked  you 
twice  to  ring  the  bell  ;  but  yon  did  not 
hear  me." 

'^  Oh,  Aunt  Mary  !"  I  cried  in  great 
penitence,  but  turning  again  to  the 
window  in  spite  of  myself. 

**  You  must  come  away  from  there  : 
you  must  oome  away  from  there,"  ahe 
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said,  almost  as  if  she  were  angry  :  and 
then  her  soft  voice  grew  softer,  and  she 
gave  me  a  kiss  :  **  never  mind  about 
the  lamp,  honey  ;  I  have  rang  myself, 
and  it  is  coming  ;  but,  silly  bairn,  you 
must  not  aye  be  dreaming — ^your  little 
head  will  turn." 

All  the  answer  I  made,  for  I  could 
scarcely  speak,  was  to  give  a  little  wave 
with  my  nand  to  the  window  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

She  stood  there  patting  me  softly  on 
the  shoulder  for  a  whole  minute  or 
more,  murmuring  something  that 
sounded  like,  *'  She  must  go  away,  she 
must  so  away.''  Then  she  said,  always 
with  her  hand  soft  on  my  shoulder, 
'*  Like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh." 
And  when  I  looked  again,  I  saw  the 
blank  of  an  opaque  surface  and  nothing 
more. 

Aunt  Mary  asked  me  no  more  ques- 
tions. She  made  me  come  into  the 
room  and  sit  in  the  light  and  read 
something  to  her.  But  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  reading,  for  there  suddenly 
came  into  my  mind  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  thud  of  the  stone  upon 
the  window,  and  its  descent  straight 
down,  as  if  from  some  hard  substance 
that  threw  it  ofif :  though  I  had  myself 
seen  it  strike  upon  the  glass  of  the 
panes  across  the  way. 

IV. 

I  am  afraid  I  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  exaltation  and  commotion  of 
mind  for  some  time.  I  used  to  hurry 
through  the  day  till  the  evening  came, 
when  1  could  watch  my  neighbor 
through  the  window  opposite.  I  did 
not  tialk  much  to  any  one,  and  I  never 
said  a  word  about  my  own  questions 
and  wonderings.  I  wondered  who  he 
was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  why  he 
never  came  till  the  evening  (or  very 
rarely^  ;  and  I  also  wondered  much  to 
what  nouse  the  room  belonged  in  which 
he  sat.  It  seemed  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  old  College  Library,  as  I  have  often 
said.  The  window  was  one  of  the  line 
of  windows  which  I  understood  lighted 
the  large  hall ;  but  whether  this  room 
belonged  to  the  library  itself,  or  how 
its  occupant  gained  access  to  it,  I  could 
not  tell.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
must  open  out  of  the  hall,  and  that  the 


gentleman  must  be  the  Librarian  or  one 
of  his  assistants,  perhaps  kept  busy  all 
the  day  in  his  official  dnties,  and  only 
able  to  get  to  his  desk  and  do  his  own 

Erivate  work  in  the  evening.  One  has 
eard  of  so  many  things  like  that — a 
man  who  had  to  take  up  some  other 
kind  of  work  for  his  living,  and  then 
when  his  leisure- time  came,  gave  it 
all  up  to  something  he  really  loved — 
some  study  or  some  book  he  was  writ- 
ing. My  father  himself  at  one  time 
hm  been  like  that.  He  had  been  in 
the  Treasury  all  day,  and  then  in  the 
evening  wrote  his  books,  which  made 
him  famous.  His  daughter,  however 
little  she  might  know  of  other  things, 
could  not  but  know  that !  But  it  dis- 
couraged me  very  much  when  some- 
body pointed  out  to  me  one  day  in  the 
street  an  old  gentleman  who  wore  a  wig 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  snuif,  and  said. 
That's  the  Librarian  of  the  old  Col- 
lege. It  gave  me  a  great  shock  for  a 
moment ;  but  then  I  remembered  that 
an  old  gentleman  has  generally  assist- 
ants, and  that  it  must  be  one  of  them. 
Gradually  I  became  quite  sure  of 
this.  There  was  another  small  window 
above,  which  twinkled  very  much  when 
the  sun  shone,  and  looked  a  very  kind- 
ly bright  little  window,  above  that  dul- 
ness  of  the  other  which  hid  so  much. 
I  made  up  mv  mind  this  was  the  win- 
dow, of  his  other  room,  and  that  these 
two  chambers  at  the  end  of  the  beauti- 
ful hall  were  really  beautiful  for  him 
to  live  in,  so  near  all  the  books,  and  so 
retired  and  quiet,  that  nobody  knew  of 
them.  What  a  fine  thing  for  him  ! 
and  you  could  see  what  use  he  made  of 
his  good  fortune  as  he  sat  there,  so 
constant  at  his  writing  for  hours  to- 
gether. Was  it  a  book  he  was  writing 
or  could  it  be  perhaps  Poems?  This 
was  a  thou&ht  which  made  my  heart 
beat ;  but  I  concluded  with  much  re- 
gret that  it  could  not  be  Poems,  be- 
cause no  one  could  possibly  write  Poems 
like  that,  straight  off,  without  pausing 
for  a  word  or  a  rhyme.  Had  they  been 
Poems  he  must  have  risen  up,  he  must 
have  paced  about  the  room  or  come  to 
the  window  as  papa  did — not  that  papa 
wrote  Poems  :  he  always  said,  '*  I  am 
not  worthy  even  to  speak  of  such  pre- 
vailing mysteries,"  snaking  his  head — 
which  gave  me  a  wonderful  admiration 
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and  almost  awe  of  a  Poet,  who  was  thus 
much  greater  even  than  papa.  Bat  I 
conld  not  believe  that  a  poet  could  have 
kept  still  for  hours  and  hours  like  that. 
What  could  it  be  then  ?  perhaps  it  was 
history  ;  that  is  a  great  thing  to  work 
at,  but  you  would  not  perhaps  need  to 
move  nor  to  stride  up  and  down,  or 
look  out  upon  the  skj  and  the  wonder- 
ful light. 

He  did  move  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, though  he  never  came  to  the  win- 
dow. Sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  he 
would  turn  round  in  his  chair  and  turn 
his  face  toward  it,  and  sit  there  for  a 
long  time  musing,  when  the  light  had 
begun  to  fail,  and  the  world  was  full 
of  that  strange  day  which  was  night, 
that  light  without  color,  in  which 
everything  was  so  clearly  visible,  and 
there  were  no  shadows.  *'  It  was  be- 
tween the  night  and  the  day,  when  the 
fairy  folk  have  power."  I'his  was  the 
after-light  of  the  wonderful,  long,  long 
summer  evening,  the  li^ht  without 
shadows.  It  had  a  spell  in  it,  and 
sometimes  it  made  me  afraid  :  and  all 
manner  of  strange  thoughts  seemed  to 
come  in,  and  I  always  felt  that  if  only 
we  had  a  little  more  vision  in  our  e^es 
we  might  see  beautiful  folk  walking 
about  in  it,  who  were  not  of  our  world. 
I  thought  most  likely  he  saw  them, 
from  the  way  he  sat  there  looking  out : 
and  this  made  my  heart  expand  with 
the  most  curious   sensation,  as  if  of 

Sride  that,  though  I  could  not  see,  he 
id,  and  did  not  even  require  to  come 
to  the  window,  as  I  did,  sitting  close 
in  the  depth  of  the  recess,  with  my  eyes 
upon  him,  and  almost  seeing  things 
through  his  eyes. 

I  was  so  much  absorbed  in  these 
thoughts  and  in  watching  him  every 
evening — for  now  he  never  missed  an 
evening,  but  was  always  there — that 

f)eople  began  to  remark  that  I  was 
ooking  pale  and  that  I  could  not  be 
well,  for  1  paid  no  attention  when  they 
talked  to  me,  and  did  not  care  to  go 
out,  nor  to  join  the  other  girls  for  their 
tennis,  nor  to  do  anything  that  others 
did  ;  and  some  said  to  Aunt  Mary  that 
I  was  cj^uickly  losing  all  the  ground  1 
had  gained,  and  that  she  could  never 
send  me  back  to  my  mother  with  a 
white  face  like  that.  Aunt  Mary  had 
begun  to  look  at  me  anxiously  for  some 


time  before  that,  and,  I  am  sure,  held 
secret  consultations  over  me,  sometimes 
with  the  doctor,  and  sometimes  with 
her  old  ladies,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  about  young  girls  than  even  the 
doctors.  And  I  could  hear  them  say- 
ing to  her  that  I  wanted  diversion,  that 
I  must  be  diverted,  and  that  she  must 
take  me  out  more,  and  give  a  party, 
and  that  when  the  summer  visitors 
began  to  come  there  would  perhaps  be 
a  ball  or  two,  or  Lady  Carnbee  would 
get  up  a  picnic.     *^  And  there's  my 

?roung  lord  coming  home,"  said  the  old 
ady  whom  they  called  Miss  Jeanie, 
*'  and  I  never  knew  the  young  lassie 
yet  that  would  not  cock  up  her  bonnet 
at  the  sight  of  a  young  lord." 

But  Aunt  Mary  shook  her  head.  **  I 
would  not  lippen  much  to  the  young 
lord,"  she  said.  '^  His  mother  is  sore 
set  upon  siller  for  him  ;  and  my  poor 
bit  honey  has  no  fortune  to  speak  of. 
No,  we  must  not  fl^  so  high  as  the 
young  lord  ;  but  I  will  gladly  take  her 
about  the  country  to  see  the  old  castles 
and  towers.  It  will  perhaps  rouse  her 
up  a  little.'*  ^ 

'*  And  if  that  does  not  answer  we 
must  think  of  something  else,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

I  heard  them  perhaps  that  day  be- 
cause they  were  talking  of  me,  which 
is  always  so  effective  a  way  of  making 
you  hear— for  latterly  I  had  not  been 
paying  any  attention  to  what  thev  were 
saying  ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  how 
little  they  knew,  and  how  little  I  cared 
about  even  the  old  castles  and  curious 
houses,  having  something  else  in  my 
mind.  But  just  about  that  time  Mr. 
Pitmilly  came  in,  who  was  always  a 
friend  to  me,  and,  when  he  heard  them 
talking,  he  managed  to  stop  them  and 
turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel.  And  after  a  while,  when  the 
ladies  were  gone  awav,  he  came  up  to  my 
recess,  and  gave  a  glance  right  over  my 
head.  And  then  ne  asked  my  Aunt 
Mary  if  ever  she  had  settled  her  ques- 
tion about  the  window  opposite,  '*  that 
you  thonght  was  a  window  sometimes, 
and  th  jn  not  a  window,  and  many  curi- 
ous tbings,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

My  Aunt  Mary  gave  me  another  very 
wif tful  look  ;  and  then  she  said,  ''In- 
deed, Mr.  Pitmilly,  we  are  just  where 
wa  were,  and  I  am  quite  as  unsAiiW^ 
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as  ever  ;  and  T  think  my  niece  she  has 
taken  ud  my  views,  for  I  see  her  many 
a  time  looKing  across  and  wondering, 
and  I  am  not  clear  now  what  her  opin- 
ion  IS.' 

'*  My  opinion  !"  I  said,  "  Aunt 
Mary."  i  could  not  help  bein^  a  lit- 
tle scornful,  as  one  is  when  one  is  very 
young.  •*  I  have  no  opinion.  There 
IS  not  only  a  window,  but  there  is  a 
room,  and  I  could  show  you — '*  I 
was  going   to    say,    *'show    you    the 

fentleman  who  sits  and  writes  in  it," 
ut  I  stopped,  not  knowing  what  they 
might  say,  and  looked  from  one  to 
another.  *'  I  could  tell  you— all  the 
furniture  that  is  in  it,''  I  said.  And 
then  I  felt  something  like  a  flame 
that  went  over  my  face,  and  that  all  at 
once  my  cheeks  were  burning.  I 
thought  they  gave  a  little  glance  at 
each  other,  but  that  may  have  been 
folly.  *'  There  is  a  ^reat  picture,  in  a 
big  dim  frame,"  1  said,  feeling  a  little 
breathless,  *'  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
window — " 

**Is  there  so?"  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
with  a  little  laugh.  And  he  said, 
"  No^  I  will  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  conversation 
party,  or  whateyer  they  call  it,  in  the 
big  room  to-ni^ht,  and  it  will  be  all 
open  and  lighted  up.  And  it  is  a  hand- 
some room,  and  two-three  things  well 
worth  looking  at.  I  will  just  step  along 
after  we  have  all  got  our  dinner,  and 
take  you  over  to  the  pairty,  madam — 
Missy  and  you — " 

*'  Dear  me  !"  said  Aunt  Mary.  •*  I 
have  not  gone  to  a  pairty  for  more 
years  than  I  would  like  to  say — and 
never  once  to  the  Library  Hall. "  Then 
she  gave  a  little  shiver,  and  said  quite 
low,  **  I  could  not  go  there." 

'*  Then  you  will  just  begin  a^ain  to- 
night, madam,"  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
taking  no  notice  of  this,  "  and  a  proud 
man  will  I  be  leading  in  Mistress  Bal- 
oarres  that  was  once  the  pride  of  the 
ball." 

"  Ah,  once  I"  said  Aunt  Mary,  with 
a  low  little  laugh  and  the^  &  sigh. 
••And  we'll  not  say  how  long  a«o ;" 
and  after  that  she  made  a  pauae^T*^^!^- 
iuff  always  at  me  :  and  then  she  .«wd> 
*•  I  accept  your  oflfer,  and  we'll  pu^on 
our  braws ;  and  I  hope  you  will  ha^^® 


no  occasion  to  think  shame  of  us.  But 
why  not  take  your  dinner  herel*" 

That  was  how  it  was  settled,  and  the 
old  gentleman  went  away  to  dress,  look- 
ing quite  pleased.  But  I  came  to  Aunt 
Mary  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  be- 
sought her  not  to  make  me  go.  ••  I 
like  the  long  bonnie  night  and  the  light 
that  lasts  so  lon^.  And  I  cannot  bear 
to  dress  up  and  go  out,  wasting  it  all 
in  a  stupid  party.  I  hate  parties,  Aunt 
Mary!*'  I  cried,  ''and  I  would  far 
rather  stay  here." 

••  My  honey,"  she  said,  taking  both 
my  hands,  ••!  know  it  will  maybe  be  a 
blow  to  you — but  it's  better  so." 

•'  How  could  it  be  a  blow  to  me  ?'*  I 
cried  ;  ••  but  I  would  far  rather  not 

go/' 

*'  You'll  just  go  with  me,  honey,  just 

this  once  :  it  is  not  often  I  go  out. 

You  will  go  with  me  this  one  night, 

just  this  one  night,  my  honey  sweet." 

I  am  sure  there  were  tears  in  Aunt 
Mary's  eyes,  and  she  kissed  me  between 
the  words.  There  was  nothing  more 
that  I  could  say  ;  but  how  I  grudged 
the  eyening  !  A  mere  party,  a  conver- 
sazione (when  all  the  College  was  away, 
too,  and  nobody  to  make  conversa- 
tion !),  instead  of  my  enchanted  hour 
at  my  window  and  the  soft  strange 
light,  and  the  dim  face  looking  out, 
which  kept  me  wondering  and  wonder- 
ing what  was  he  thinking  of,  what  was 
he  looking  for,  who  was  he?  all  one 
wonder  and  mystery  and  question, 
through  the  long,  long,  slowly  fading 
night  I 

It  occurred  to  me,  however,  when  I 
was  dressing — though  I  was  so  sure 
that  he  would  prefer  his  solitude  to 
eyerything — that  he  might  perhaps,  it 
was  just  possible,  be  there.  And  when 
I  thought  of  that,  I  took  out  my  white 
frock — though  Janet  had  laid  out  my 
blue  one — and  my  little  pearl  necklace 
which  I  had  thought  was  too  good  to 
wear.  They  were  not  very  large  pearls, 
but  they  were  real  pearls,  and  yery  even 
and  lustrous  though  they  were  small ; 
and  though  I  did  not  think  much  of 
my  appearance  then,  there  must  have 
been  something  about  me — pale  as  I 
was  but  apt  to  color  in  a  moment,  with 
my  dress  so  white,  and  my  pearls  so 
white,  and  my  hair  all  shadowy — per- 
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haps,  that  was  pleasant  to  look  at :  for 
even  old  Mr.  Pitmilly  had  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  was  not  only 
pleased  but  sorry  too,  perhaps  thinking 
me  a  creature  that  would  have  troubles 
in  this  life,  though  I  was  so  voung  and 
knew  them  not.  And  when  Aunt 
Mary  looked  at  me,  there  was  a  little 
quiver  about  her  mouth.  She  herself 
had  on  her  pretty  lace  and  her  white 
hair  very  nicely  done,  and  looking  her 
best.  As  for  Mr.  Pitmilly,  he  had  a 
beaulifal  fine  French  cambric  frill  to 
his  shirt,  plaited  in  the  most  minute 
plaits,  and  with  a  diamond  pin  in  it 
which  sparkled  as  much  as  Lady  Gam- 
bee's  ring  ;  but  this  was  a  fine  frank 
kindly  stone,  that  looked  you  straight 
in  the  face  and  sparkled,  with  the  light 
dancing  in  it  as  if  it  were  pleased  to 
see  you,  and  to  be  shining  on  that  old 
gentleman's  honest  and  faithful  breast : 
for  he  had  been  one  of  Aunt  Mary's 
lovers  in  their  early  days,  and  still 
thought  there  was  nobody  like  her  in 
the  world. 

I  had  got  into  quite  a  happy  commo- 
tion of  mind  by  the  time  we  set  out 
across  the  street  in  the  soft  light  of  the 
evening  to  the  I^ibrary  Hall.  Perhaps, 
after  aU,  I  should  see  him,  and  see  the 
room  which  I  was  so  well  acquainted 
with,  and  find  out  why  he  sat  there  so 
constantly  and  never  was  seen  abroad. 
I  thought  I  might  even  hear  what  he 
was  working  at,  which  would  be  such  a 
pleasant  thing  to  tell  papa  when  I  went 
home.  A  friend  of  mine  at  St.  Rule*s 
— oh,  far,  far  more  busy  than  you  ever 
were,  papa  !— and  then  my  father  would 
laugh  as  he  always  did,  and  say  he  was 
but  an  idler  and  never  busy  at  all. 

The  room  was  all  light  and  bright, 
flowers  wherever  flowers  could  be,  and 
the  long  lines  of  the  books  that  went 
along  the  walls  on  each  side,  lighting 
up  wtierever  there  was  a  line  of  gilding 
or  an  ornament,  with  a  little  response. 
It  dazzled  me  at  first  all  that  light : 
but  I  was  very  eager,  though  I  kept 
very  quiet,  looking  round  to  see  if  per- 
haps in  any  corner,  in  the  middle  of 
any  group,  he  would  be  there.  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  him  among  the  ladies. 
He  would  not  be  with  them — he  was 
too  studious,  too  silent :  but  perhaps 
among  that  circle  of  gray  heads  at  tne 
upper  end  of  the  room — perhaps — 


No  :  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not 
half  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  quite  sure 
that  tnere  was  not  one  whom  I  could 
take  for  him,  who  was  at  all  like  my 
vague  ima^  of  him.  No  :  it  was  ab- 
surd to  thmk  that  he  would  be  here, 
amid  all  that  sound  of  voices,  under 
the  glare  of  that  light.  I  felt  a  little 
proud  to  think  thatne  was  in  his  room 
as  usual,  doing  his  work,  or  thinking 
so  deeply  over  it,  as  when  he  turned 
round  in  his  chair  with  his  face  to  the 
light. 

I  was  thus  getting  a  little  composed 
and  quiet  in  my  mind,  for  now  that 
the  expectation  of  seeing  him  was 
over,  though  it  was  a  disappointment, 
it  was  a  satisfaction  too — when  Mr. 
Pitmilly  came  up  to  me,  holding  out 
hi<*  arm.  *' Now,"  he  said,  '*!  am 
going  to  take  vou  to  see  the  curiosi- 
ties." I  thought  to  myself  that  after 
I  had  seen  them  and  spoken  to  every- 
body I  knew,  Aunt  Mary  would  let  me 
go  home,  so  I  went  very  willingly, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  the  curiosi- 
ties. Something,  however,  struck  me 
strangelv  as  we  walked  up  the  room. 
It  was  the  air,  rather  fresh  and  strong, 
from  an  open  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  hall.  How  should  there  be  a 
window  there  ?  I  hardly  saw  what  it 
meant  for  the  first  moment,  but  it  blew 
in  my  face  as  if  there  was  some  mean- 
ing in  it,  and  I  felt  very  uneasy  with- 
out seeing  why. 

Then  there  was  another  thing  that 
startled  me.  On  that  side  of  the  wall 
which  was  to  the  street  there  seemed 
no  windows  at  all.  A  long  line  of  book- 
cases filled  it  from  end  to  end.  I  could 
not  see  what  that  meant  either,  but  it 
confused  me.  I  was  altogether  con- 
fused. I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  strange 
country,  not  knowing  where  I  was 
going,  not  knowing  what  I  might  find 
out  next  If  there  were  no  windows 
on  the  wall  to  the  street,  where  was  my 
window?  My  heart,  which  had  been 
jumping  up  and  calming  down  again 
all  tne  time,  gave  a  great  leap  at  this, 
as  if  it  would  have  come  out  of  me— 
but  I  did  not  know  what  it  could  mean. 

Then  we  stopped  before  a  glass  case, 
and  Mr.  Pitmilly  showed  me  some 
things  in  it.  I  could  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  My  head  was  going 
round  and  round.    I  heard  bis  voice 
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going  oDy  and  then  myself  speaking 
with  a  queer  sonnd  that  was  hollow  in 
my  ears ;  bat  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  saying  or  what  he  was  saying. 
Then  he  took  me  to  the  very  end  of 
the  room,  the  east  end,  saying  some- 
thing that  I  canght — that  I  was  pale, 
that  the  air  woald  do  me  good.  The 
air  was  blowing  fall  on  me,  lifting  the 
lace  of  my  dress,  lifting  my  hair,  almost 
chilly.  The  window  opened  into  the 
pale  daylight,  into  the  little  lane  that 
ran  by  the  end  of  the  bailding.  Mr. 
PilmiJly  went  on  talking,  but  I  coald 
not  make  out  a  word  he  said.  Then  I 
heard  my  own  voice  speaking  through 
it,  though  1  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  I  was  speaking.  "  Where  is  my 
window  ?-whW  tU.  is  my  win"!- 
dow  ?"  I  seemed  to  be  saying,  and  I 
turned  ri^ht  round,  dragging  him  with 
me,  still  holding  his  arm.  As  I  did 
this  my  eye  fell  upon  something  at  last 
which  I  knew.  It  was  a  large  picture 
in  a  broad  frame,  hanging  against  the 
farther  wall. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Oh,  what  did  it 
mean  ?  1  turned  round  again  to  the 
open  window  at  the  east  end,  and  to  the 
daylight,  the  strange  light  without  any 
shadow,  that  was  all  round  about  this 
lighted  hall,  holding  it  like  a  bubble 
that  would  burst,  like  something  that 
was  not  real.  The  real  place  was  the 
room  I  knew,  in  which  that  picture 
was  hanging,  where  the  writing-table 
was,  and  where  he  sat  with  his  face  to 
the  li^ht.  But  where  was  the  light 
and  the  window  through  which  it 
came?  I  think  my  senses  must  have 
left  me.  I  went  up  to  the  picture 
which  I  knew,  and  then  I  walked 
straight  across  the  room,  always  drag- 
ging Mr.  Pitmilly,  whose  face  was  pale, 
but  who  did  not  struggle  but  allowed 
me  to  lead  him,  straight  across  to  where 
the  window  was— where  the  window 
was  not ; — where  there  was  no  sign  of 
it.  **  Where  is  my  window  ? — where  is 
my  window?"  I  said.  And  all  the 
time  I  was  sure  that  I  was  in  a  dream, 
and  these  lights  were  ail  some  theatrical 
illusion,  and  the  people  talking ;  and 
nothing  real  but  the  pale,  pale,  watch- 
ing, lingering  day  standing  by  to  wait 
until  that  foolish  bubble  should  burst. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pitmilly,  "  my 
dear  I    Mind  that  you  are  in  public. 


Mind  where  you  are.  You  must  not 
make  an  outcry  and  frighten  your  Aunt 
Mary.  Gome  away  with  me.  Gome 
away,  my  dear  young  lady  !  and  you'll 
take  a  seat  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
compose  yourself  ;  and  I'll  get  you  an 
ice  or  a  little  wine."  He  kept  patting 
my  hand,  which  was  on  his  am,  anS 
looking  at  me  very  anxiously.  **  Bless 
me  !  bless  me  !  I  never  thought  it 
would  have  this  effect,"  he  said. 

But  I  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
me  away  in  that  direction.  I  went  to 
the  picture  again  and  looked  at  it  with- 
out seeing  it :  and  then  I  went  across 
the  room  again,  with  some  kind  of  wild 
thought  that  if  I  insisted  I  should  find 
it  **  My  window — my  window  !"  I 
said. 

There  was  one  of  the  professors 
standing  there,  and  he  heard  me. 
•*The  window!"  said  he.  **  Ah, 
you've  been  taken  in  with  what  ap- 
pears outside.  It  was  put  there  to  be 
in  uniformity  with  the  window  on  the 
stair.  But  it  never  was  a  real  window. 
It  is  just  behind  that  bookcase.  Many 
people  are  taken  in  by  it,"  he  said. 

His  voice  seemed  to  sound  from  some- 
where far  away,  and  as  if  it  would  go 
on  forever  ;  and  the  hall  swam  in  a 
dazzle  of  shining  and  of  noises  round 
me  ;  and  the  daylight  through  the  open 
window  grew  graver,  waiting  till  it 
should  be  over,  and  the  bubble  burst. 


V. 


It  was  Mr.  Pitmilly  who  took  me 
home  ;  or  rather  it  was  I  who  took 
him,  pushing  him  on  a  little  in  front 
of  me,  holding  fast  by  his  arm,  not 
waiting  for  Aunt  Mary  or  any  one.  We 
came  out  into  the  daylight  again  out- 
side, I,  without  even  a  cloak  or  a  shawl, 
with  my  bare  arms,  and  uncovered 
head,  and  the  pearls  round  my  neck. 
There  was  a  rush  of  the  people  about, 
and  a  baker's  boy,  that  baker^s  boy, 
stood  right  in  my  wav,  and  cried, 
'*  Here's  a  braw  ane  !'  shouting  to 
the  others  :  the  words  struck  me  some- 
how, as  his  stone  had  struck  the  win- 
dow, without  any  reason.  But  I  did 
not  mind  the  people  staring,  and  hur- 
ried across  the  street,  with  Mr.  Pitmilly 
half  a  step  in  advance.  The  door  was 
open^  and  Janet  standing  at  it,  looking 
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oat  to  see  what  she  coald  see  of  the 
ladies  in  their  grand  dresses.  She  gave 
a  shriek  when  she  saw  me  hurrying 
across  the'  street ;  hut  I  ^brushed  past 
her,  and  pushed  Mr.  Pitmilly  up  the 
stairs,  and  took  him  breathless  to  the 
recess,  where  I  threw  myself  down  on 
the  seat,  feeling  as  if  I  could  not  have 
gone  another  step  farther,  and  waved 
my  hand  across  to  the  window. 
;*  There  I  there  !"  I  cried.  Ah  !  there 
it  was — not  that  senseless  mob^not 
the  theatre  and  the  ^as,  and  the  people 
all  in  a  murmur  and  clan^  of  talking. 
Never  in  all  these  days  had  I  seen  that 
room  so  clearly.  Tiiere  was  a  faint 
tone  of  light  behind,  as  if  it  might 
have  been  a  reflection  from  some  of 
those  vulgar  lights  in  the  hall,  and  he 
sat  against  it,  calm,  wrapped  in  his 
thoughts,  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
window.  Nobody  but  must  have  seen 
him.  Janet  could  have  seen  him  had 
I  called  her  up-stairs.  It  was  like  a 
picture,  all  the  thin^  I  knew,  and  the 
same  attitude,  and  the  atmosphere,  full 
of  quietness,  not  disturbed  by  anything. 
I  pulled  Mr.  Pitmilly's  arm  before  I  let 
him  go — "  You  see,  you  see  !"  I  cried. 
He  ffave  me  the  most  bewildered  look, 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  cry.  He 
saw  nothing  !  I  was  sure  of  that  from 
his  eyes.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
there  was  no  vision  in  him.  If  I  had 
called  up  Janet,  she  would  have  seen  it 
all.  "  My  dear  T'  he  said.  **  My  dear  !" 
waving  his  hands  in  a  helpless  way. 

*'  He  has  been  there  all  these  nichts," 
I  cried,  *'  and  I  thought  you  could  tell 
me  who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  ; 
and  that  he  might  have  taken  me  in  to 
that  room,  and  showed  me,  that  I 
might  tell  papa.  Papa  would  under- 
stand, he  would  like  to  hear.  Oh, 
can't  you  tell  me  what  work  he  is  doing, 
Mr.  Pitmilly  ?  He  never  lifts  his  head 
as  long  as  the  light  throws  a  shadow, 
and  then  when  it  is  like  this  he  turns 
round  and  thinks,  and  takes  a  rest  V* 

Mr.  Pitmilly  was  trembling,  whether 
it  was  with  cold  or  I  know  not  what. 
He  said,  with  a  shake  in  his  voice, 
**  My  dear  young  lady— my  dear — " 
and  then  stopped  and  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  were  going  to  cry.  **  It's  peeti- 
ful,  it's  peetiful,"hesaid  ;  and  then  in 
another  voice,  **  I  am  going  across 
there  again  to  bring  your  Aunt  Mary- 


home  ;  do  you  understand,  my  poor  lit- 
tle thing,  my — I  am  going  to  bring  her 
home — you  will  be  better  when  sne  is 
here."  I  was  glad  when  he  went  away, 
as  )ie  could  not  see  anything  :  and  I  sat 
alone  in  the  dark  which  was  not  dark, 
but  quite  clear  light — a  light  like  noth- 
ing 1  ever  saw.  How  clear  it  was  in 
that  room  I  not  glaring  like  the  ^s 
and  the  voices,  but  so  quiet,  everything 
so  visible,  as  if  it  were  in  another  world. 
I  heard  a  little  rustle  behind  me,  and 
there  was  Janet,  standing  staring  at 
me  with  two  big  eyes  wide  open.  She 
was  only  a  little  older  than  I  was.  I 
called  to  her,  '^  Janet,  come  here,  come 
here,  and  vou  will  see  him — come  here 
and  see  nim  !"  impatient  that  she 
should  be  so  shy  and  keep  behind. 
**  Oh,  my.  bonnie  young  leddy  !"  she 
said,  and  burst  out  crying.  I  stamped 
my  foot  at  her,  in  my  indignation  tnat 
she  would  not  come,  and  she  fled  before 
me  with  a  rustle  and  swing  of  haste,^a8 
if  she  were  afraid.  None  of  them,  none 
of  them  !  not  even  a  girl  like  myself, 
with  the  sight  in  her  eves,  would  un^er-  . 
stand.  I  turned  bacK  a^ain,  and  held 
out  my  hands  to  him  sitting  there,  who 
was  the  only  one  that  knew.  *'  Oh," 
I  said,  *'  say  something  to  me  I  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are  : 
but  you're  lonely  and  so  am  I ;  and  I 
only — feel  for  you.  Say  something  to 
me  I"  I  neither  hoped  that  he  would 
hear,  nor  expected  any  answer.  How 
could  he  hear,  with  the  street  between 
us,  and  his  window  shut,  and  all  the 
murmuring  of  the  voices  and  the  peo- 
ple standing  about  ?  But  for  one  mo- 
ment it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
only  him  and  me  in  the  whole  world. 

!But  I  gasped  with  my  breath,  that 
had  almost  gone  from  me,  when  I  saw 
him  move  in  his  chair  !  He  had  heard 
me,  though  I  knew  not  how.  He  rose 
up,  and  1  rose  too,  speechless,  incapa- 
ble of  anything  but  this  mechanical 
movement.  He  seemed  to  draw  me  aa 
if  I  were  a  puppet  moved  by  his  will. 
He  came  forward  to  the  window,  and 
stood  looking  across  at  me.  I  was  sure 
that  he  looked  at  me.  At  last  he  had 
seen  me  :  at  last  he  had  found  out  that 
somebody,  though  only  a  girl,  was 
watching  him,  looking  for  him,  believ- 
ing in  him.  I  was  in  such  trouble  and 
commotion  of  mind    and  trembling, 
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that  I  could  not  keep  on  my  feet,  but 
dropped  kneeling  on  the  window-seat, 
snpportin^  myself  against  the  window, 
feehng  as  if  my  heart  were  being  drawn 
ont  of  me.  I  cannot  describe  his  face. 
It  was  all  dim,  yet  there  was  a  light  on 
it :  I  think  it  mast  have  been  a  smile  ; 
and  as  closely  as  I  looked  at  him  he 
looked  at  me.  His  hair  was  fair,  and 
there  was  a  little  qniver  abont  his  lips. 
Then  he  pat  his  hands  apon  the  win- 
dow to  open  it.  It  was  stiff  and  hard 
to  move  ;  bat  at  last  he  forced  it  open 
with  a  sound  that  echoed  all  along  the 
street.  I  saw  that  the  people  heard  it« 
and  several  looked  up.  As  for  me,  I 
put  my  hands  together,  leaning  with 
my  face  against  the  glass,  drawn  to  him 

'  as  if  I  could  have  gone  out  of  myself, 
my  heart  out  of  my  bosom,  my  eyes  out 
of  my  head.  He  opened  the  window 
with  a  noise  that  was  heard  from  the 
West  Port  to  the  Abbey.  Could  any 
one  doubt  that  ? 

And  then  he  leaned  forward  out  of 
the  window,  looking  out.     There  was 

>  not  one  in  the  street  but  must  have 
seen  him.  He  looked  at  me  first,  with 
a  little  wave  of  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  a 
salutation— yet  not  exactly  that  either, 
for  I  thought  he  waved  me  away  ;  and 
then  he  looked  up  and  down  in  the 
dim  shining  of  the  ending  day,  first  to 
the  east,  to  the  old  Abbey  towers,  and 
then  to  the  west,  along  the  broad  line 
of  the  street  where  so  many  people  were 
coming  and  going,  but  so  little  noise, 
all  like  enchanted  folk  in  an  enchanted 
place.  I  watched  him  with  sach  a  melt- 
ing heart,  with  such  a  deep  satisfaction 
as  words  could  not  say  ;  for  nobyody 
could  tell  me  now  that  he  was  not  there 
— nobody  could  say  I  was  dreaming  any 
more.  I  watched  him  as  if  I  could  not 
breathe — my  heart  in  my  throat,  my 
eyes  upon  him.  He  looked  up  and 
down,  and  then  he  looked  back  to  me. 
I  was  the  first,  and  I  was  the  last, 
though  it  was  not  for  long  :  he  did 
know,  he  did  see,  who  it  was  that  had 
recognized  him  and  sympathized  with 
him  all  the  time.  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,  yet  stupor  too  ;  my  look  went 
with  his  look,  following  it  as  if  I  were 
his  shadow  ;  and  then  suddenly  he  was 
gone,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

I  dropped  back  again  upon  my  seat, 
seeking    something    to    support   me, 


something  to  lean  upon.  He  had  lift- 
ed his  hand  and  waved  it  once  again  to 
me.  How  he  went  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
where  he  wetit  I  cannot  telF;  but  in  a 
moment  he  was  away,  and  the  window 
standing  open,  and  the  room  fading 
into  stillness  and  dimness,  yet  so  clear, 
with  all  its  space,  and  the  great  picture 
in  its  gilded  frame  upon  the  wall.  It 
gave  me  no  pain  to  see  him  go  away. 
My  heart  was  so  content,  and  I  was  so 
worn  out  and  satisfied — for  what  doubt 
or  question  could  there  be  about  him 
now  ?  As  I  was  lying  back  as  weak  as 
water.  Aunt  Mary  came  in  behind  me, 
and  flew  to  me  with  a  little  rustle  as  if 
she  had  come  on  wings,  and  put  her 
arms  round  me,  and  drew  my  head  on 
to  her  breast.  I  had  begun  to  crv  a 
little,  with  sobs  like  a  child.  ''You 
saw  him,  you  saw  him  !*'  I  saitl.  To 
lean  upon  her,  and  feel  her  so  soft,  so 
kind,  gave  me  a  pleasure  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, and  her  arms  round  me,  and  her 
voice  saying,  **  Honey,  my  honey  I" — 
as  if  she  were  nearly  crying  too.  Lying 
there  I  came  back  to  myself,  quite 
sweetly,  glad  of  everything.  But  I 
wanted  some  assurance  from  them  that 
they  had  seen  him  too.  I  waved  my 
hand  to  the  window  that  was  still  stand- 
ing open,  and  the  room  that  was  steal- 
ing away  into  the  faint  dark.  ''  This 
time  you  saw  it  all  ?*"  I  said,  getting 
more  ea^er.  **  My  honey  !"  said  Aunt 
Mary,  giving  me  a  kiss  :  and  Mr.  Pit- 
milly  began  to  walk  about  the  room 
with  short  little  steps  behind,  as  if  he 
were  out  of  patience.  I  sat  straight  up 
and  put  away  Aunt  Mary's  arms. 
**  You  cannot  be  so  blind,  so  blind  !" 
I  cried.  '*  Oh,  not  to-night,  at  least 
not  to-night !"  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  made  any  reply.  I  shook 
myself  quite  free,  and  raised  myself  up. 
And  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stood  the  baker's  boy  like  a  statue,  star- 
ing up  at  the  open  window,  with  his 
moutn  open  and  nis  face  full  of  wonder 
— breathless,  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
what  he  saw.  I  darted  forward,  call- 
ing to  him,  and  beckoned  him  to  come 
to  me.  **  Oh,  bring  him  up  !  bring 
him,  bring  him  to  me  !"  I  cried. 

Mr.  Pitmilly  went  out  directly,  and 
got  the  boy  by  the  shoulder.  He  did 
not  want  to  come.  It  was  strange  to 
tee  the  little  old  gentleman,  witn  his 
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beaatifnl  frill  and  his  diamond  pin, 
a^^anding  out  in  the  street,  with  his 
hand  npon  the  boy's  slbonlder,  and  the 
other  boys  round,  all  in  a  little  crowd. 
And  presently  they  came  toward  the 
house,  the  others  all  following,  gaping 
and  wondering.  He  came  in  unwill- 
ing, almost  resisting,  looking  as  if  we 
meant  him  some  harm.  *'  Gome  away, 
my  laddie,  come  and  speak  to  the  younff 
lady,''  Mr.  Pitmilly  was  saying.  And 
Aunt  Mary  took  my  hands  to  keep  me 
back.     But  I  would  not  be  kept  back. 

'*  Boy,"  I  cried,  **  you  saw  it  too  : 
you  saw  it :  tell  them  yon  saw  it  I  It 
is  that  I  want,  and  np  more.'' 

He  looked  at  me  as  they  all  did,  as  if 
he  thought  I  was  mad.  '^  What's  she 
wantin'  wi'  me?"  he  said  ;  and  then, 
**  I  did  nae  harm,  even  if  I  did  throw 
a  bit  stane  at  it — and  it's  nae  sin  to 
throw  a  stane.'* 

**  You  rascal  !"  said  Mr.  Pitmilly, 
giviog  him  a  shake  ;  **  have  you  been 
throwing  stones?  You'll  kill  some- 
body some  of  these  days  with  your 
stones."  The  old  ^ntlemau  was  con- 
fused and  troubled,  fbr  he  did  not 
understand  what  I  wanted,  nor  any- 
thing that  had  happened.  And  then 
Aunt  Mary,  holding  my  hands  and 
drawing  me-close  to  her,  spoke.  **  Lad- 
die," she  said,  '*  answer  the  young  lady, 
like  a  good  lad.  There's  no  intention 
of  finding  fault  with  you.  Answer 
her,  my  man,  and  then  Janet  will  give 
ye  your  supper  before  vou  go." 

*'  Oh  speak,  speak  !"  I  cried  ;  **  an- 
swer them  and  tell  them  !  you  saw  that 
window  opened,  and  the  gentleman 
look  out  and  ware  his  hand?" 

''  1  saw  nao  gentleman,"  he  said, 
with  his  head  down,  *'  except  this  wee 
gentleman  here." 

^'  Listen,  laddie,^'  said  Aunt  Mary. 
**  I  saw  ye  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  staring.  What  were  ye  look- 
ing at?" 

''  It  was  naething  to  make  a  wark 
about.  It  was  just  yon  windy  yonder 
in  the  library  that  is  nae  windr.  And 
it  was  open — as  sure's  death.  You 
may  laugh  if  you  like.  Is  that  a'  she's 
wantin'  wi'  me?" 

**  You  are  telling  a  pack  of  lies,  lad- 
die," Mr.  Pitmilly  saiu. 

**  I'm  tellin'  nae  lees — it  was  stand- 
in'   open  just  like  ony  ither  windy. 


It's  as  sure's  death.     I  couldna  believe 
it  mysel' ;  but  it's  true." 

**  And  there  it  is,"  I  cried,  turning 
round  and  pointing  it  out  to  them  with 

f[reat  triumph  in  my  heart  But  the 
ight  was  all  gray,  it  had  faded,  it  had 
changed.  The  window  was  just  as  it 
had  always  been,  a  sombre  break  npon 
the  wall. 

I  was  treated  like  an  invalid  all  that 
evening,  and  taken  np-stairs  to  l>ed, 
and  Aunt  Mary  sat  up  in  my  room  the 
whole  night  througn.  Wnenever  I 
opened  my  eye's  she  was  always  sitting 
there  close  to  me,  watching.  And 
there  never  was  in  all  my  life  so  strange 
a  night.  When  I  would  talk  in  my  ex- 
citement, she  kissed  me  and  hushed  me 
like  a  child.  '*  Oh,  honey,  you  are  not 
the  only  one  !"  she  said.  '*  Oh  whisht, 
whisht,  bairn  I  1  should  never  have 
let  you  be  there  !" 

'*  Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Mary,  you  have 
seen  him  too  ?" 

''  Oh  whisht,  whisht,  honey  !"  Aunt 
Mary  said  :  her  eyes  were  shining — 
there  were  tears  in  them.  '*  Oh  whisht, 
whisht !  Put  it  out  of  your  mind,  and 
try  to  sleep.  I  will  not  speak  another 
word,"  she  cried. 

But  I  had  my  arms  round  her,  and  my 
mouth  at  her  ear.  **  Who  is  he  there  ? 
— tell  me  that  and  I  will  ask  no  more  — " 

'*  Oh  honey,  rest,  and  try-to  sleep  ! 
It  is  just — how  can  1  tell  you  ? — a 
dream,  a  dream  I  Did  you  not  hear 
what  Lady  Carnbee  said  r— the  women 
of  our  blood — " 

*'What?  what?  Aunt  Mary,  oh. 
Aunt  Mary — " 

**  I  canna  tell  you,"  she  cried  in  her 
agitation,  '*  I  canna  tell  you  !  How 
can  I  tell  you,  when  I  know  just  what 
you  know  and  no  more  ?  It  is  a  long- 
ing all  your  life  after — it  is  a  looking — 
for  what  never  comes." 

"  Ho  will  come,"  I  cried.  "  I  shall 
see  him  to  morrow — that  I  know,  I 
know  r 

She  kissed  me  and  cried  over  me,  her 
cheek  hot  and  wet  like  mine.  '*  My 
honey,  try  if  you  can  sleep — try  if  you 
can  sleep  :  and  we'll  wait  to  see  what 
to-morrow  brings." 

*'  I  have  no  fear,"  said  I ;  and  then 
I  suppose,  though  it  is  strange  to  think 
of,  1  must  have  fallen  asleep — I  was  so 
worn-out,  and  young,  and  not  used  to 
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lyiug  in  my  bed  awake.     From  time  to 
time  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  sometimes 

t'amped  up  remembering  eyerything  : 
)xxi  Aunt  Mary  was  always  there  to 
soothe  me,  and  I  lay  down  again  in  her 
shelter  like  a  bird  in  its  nest. 

Bat  I  would  not  let  them  keep  me  in 
bed  next  day.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  fever, 
not  knowing  what  I  did.  The  window 
was  quite  opaque,  without  the  least 
glimmer  in  it,  flat  and  blank  like  a 
piece  of  wood.  Never  from  the  first 
day  had  I  seen  it  so  little  like  a  win- 
dow. *^  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,"  I 
said  to  myself,  *'  that  seeing  it  like 
that,  and  with  eyes  that  are  old,  not  so 
clear  as  mine,  tliey  should  think  what 
they  do."  And  then  I  smiled  to  my- 
self to  think  of  the  evening  and  the 
long  light,  and  whether  he  would  look 
out  again,  or  only  give  me  a  signal  with 
his  hand.  I  decided  I  would  like  that 
best :  not  that  he  should  take  the  trou- 
ble to  come  forward  and  open  it  again, 
but  just  a  turn  of  his  head  and  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  It  would  be  more  friend- 
ly and  show  more  confidence— not  as  if 
I  wanted  that  kind  of  demonstration 
every  night. 

I  did  not  come  down  in  the  after- 
noon, but  kept  at  my  own  window  ujp- 
stairs  alone,  till  the  tea-party  should  be 
over.  I  could  hear  them  making  a 
great  talk  ;  and  I  was  sure  the^  were 
all  in  the  recess  staring  at  the  window, 
and  laughing  at  the  silly  lassie.  Let 
them  laugh!  I  felt  above  all  that 
now.  At  dinner  I  was  very  restless, 
hurrying  to  get  it  over ;  and  I  think 
Aunt  Mary  was  restless  too.  I  doubt 
whether  she  read  her  **  Times"  when  it 
came  ;  she  opened  it  up  so  as  to  shield 
her,  and  watched  from  a  corner.  And 
I  settled  myself  in  the  recess,  with  my 
heart  full  of  expectation.  I  wanted 
nothing  more  than  to  see  him  writing 
at  his  table,  and  to  turn  his  head  and 
give  me  a  little  wave  of  his  hand,  just 
to  show  that  he  knew  I  was  there.  I 
sat  from  half- past  seven  o'clock  to  ten 
o'clock  :  and  the  daylight  grew  softer 
and  softer,  till  at  last  it  was  as  if  it 
was  shining  through  a  pearl,  and  not 
a  shadow  to  be  seen.  But  the  window 
all  the  time  was  as  black  as  night,  and 
there  was  nothing,  nothing  there. 

Well  :  but  other  nights  it  had  been 
like  that ;  he  would  not  be  there  every 


niffht  only  to  please  me.  There  are 
other  things  in  a  man's  life,  a  great 
learned  man  like  that.  1  said  to  my- 
self I  was  not  disappointed.  Why 
should  I  be  disappointed  ?  There  had 
been  other  nights  when  he  was  not 
there.  Aunt  Mary  watched  me,  every 
movement  I  made,  her  eyes  shining, 
often  wet,  with  a  pity  in  them  that  al- 
most made  mo  cry  :  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  more  sorry  for  her  than  for  my- 
self. And  then  I  flung  myself  upon 
her,  and  asked  her,  again  and  again, 
what  it  was,  and  who  it  was,  imploring 
her  to  tell  me  if  she  knew  ?  and  when 
she  had  seen  him,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened? and  what  it  meant  about  the 
women  of  our  blood  ?  She  told  me 
that  how  it  was  she  could  not  tell,  nor 
when  :  it  was  just  at  the  time  it  had  to 
be  :  and  that  we  all  saw  him  in  our 
time — **  that  is,"  she  said,  **  the  ones 
that  are  like  you  and  me."  What  was 
it  that  made  her  and  me  different  from 
the  rest  ?  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
and  would  not  tell  me.  **  They  say," 
she  said,  and  then  stopped  short.  *'  Oh, 
honey,  try  and  forget  all  about  it — if  I 
had  but  known  you  were  of  that  kind  ! 
They  say — that  once  there  was  one  that 
was  a  scholar,  and  liked  his  books 
more  than  any  lady's  love.  •  Honej,  do 
not  look  at  me  like  that.  To  think  I 
should  have  brought  all  this  on  you  !" 

"  He  was  a  Scholar  ?"  I  cried. 

''And  one  of  us,  that  must  have 
been  a  light  woman,  not  like  yon  and 
me —  But  maybe  it  was  just  in  inno- 
cence ;  for  who  can  tell  ?  She  waved 
to  him  and  waved  to  him  to  come  over  : 
and  yon  ring  was  the  token  :  but  he 
would  not  come.  But  still  she  sat  at 
her  window  and  waved  and  waved — till 
at  last  her  brothers  heard  of  it,  that 
were  stirring  men  ;  and  then — oh,  my 
honey,  let  us  speak  of  it  no  more  !" 

"  They  killed  him  I"  I  cried,  carried 
away.  And  then  I  grasped  her  with 
my  hands,  and  gave  her  a  shake,  and 
flung  away  from  her.  **  You  tell  me 
that  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes — when  I 
saw  him  only  last  night :  and  he  as  liv- 
ing as  I  am,  and  as  young  !" 

**  My  honey,  my  honey  !*'  Aunt 
Mary  said. 

After  that  I  would  not  speak  to  her 
for  a  loti&i;  time  ;  but  ehe  kept  close  to 
me,  never  leaving  me  when  she  could 
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help  ity  and  always  with  that  pity  in 
her  eyes.  For  the  next  nicht  it  was 
the  saoiQ  ;  and  the  third  niffht.  That 
third  ni^ht  I  thought  I  could  not  bear 
it  any  longer.  I  wonld  have  to  do 
something — if  only  I  knew  what  to  do  I 
If  it  woaTd  ever  get  dark,  qnite  dark, 
there  might  be  something  to  be  done. 
I  had  wild  dreams  of  stealing  oat  of 
the  house  and  getting  a  ladder,  and 
mounting  up  to  try  if  I  could  not  open 
that  window,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nieht — if  perhaps  I  could  get  the 
baker's  bo^  to  help  me  ;  and  then  my 
mind  got  into  a  whirl,  and  it  was  as  if 
I  had  done  it ;  and  I  could  almost  see 
the  boy  put  the  ladder  to  the  window, 
and  hear  him  cry  out  that  there  was 
nothing  there.  Oh,  how  slow  it  was, 
the  night !  and  how  light  it  was,  and 
everything  so  clear — no  darkness  to 
cover  you,  no  shadow,  whether  on  one 
side  of  the  street  or  on  the  other  side  I 
I  could  not  sleep,  though  I  was  forced 
to  go  to  bed.  And  in  the  deep  mid- 
nighty  when  it  is  dark  in  every  other 
place,  I  slipped  very  softly  down-stairs, 
though  there  was  one  board  on  the 
landing-place  that  creaked — and  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  out.  There  was 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen,  up  or  down,  from 
the  Abbey  to  the  West  Port :  and  the 
trees  stood  like  ghosts,  and  the  silence 
was  terrible,  and  everything  as  clear  as 
day.  You  don't  know  what  silence  is 
till  you  find  it  in  the  light  like  that, 
not  morning  but  night,  no  sunriaing, 
no  shadow,  but  everything  as  clear  as 
the  day. 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  as  the 
slow  minutes  went  on  :  one  o'clock, 
two  o'clock.  How  strange  it  was  to 
hear  the  clocks  striking  in  that  dead 
light  when  there  was  nobody  to  hear 
them  I  But  it  made  no  difference. 
The  window  was  quite  blank  ;  even  the 
marking  of  the  panes  seemed  to  have 
melted  away.  I  stole  up  again  after  a 
long  time,  through  the  silent  house,  in 
the  clear  light,  cold  and  trembling, 
with  despair  in  my  heart. 

I  am  sure  Aunt  Mary  must  have 
watched  and  seen  me  coming  back,  for 
after  a  while  1  heard  faint  sounds 
in  the  house  ;  and  very  early,  when 
there  had  come  a  little  sunshine  into 
the  air,  she  came  to  my  bedside 
with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand ;  and 


she,  too,  was  looking  like  a  ghost. 
'*  Are  you  warm,  honev — are  you  com- 
fortable ?"  she  said.  '^It  doesn't  mat- 
ter," said  I.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  anv- 
thing  mattered  ;  unless  if  one  could 

Set  into  the  dark  somewhere — the  soft, 
eep  dark  that  would  cover  you  over 
and  hide  you—but  I  could  not  tell  from 
what  The  dreadful  thing  was  that 
there  was  nothinc;,  nothing  to  look  for, 
nothing  to  hide  from — only  the  silence 
and  the  light. 

That  day  my  mother  came  and  took 
me  home.  I  had  not  heard  she  was 
comine  ;  she  arrived  quit«  unexpected- 
ly, and  said  she  had  no  time  to  stay, 
but  must  start  the  same  evening  so  as 
to  be  in  London  next  day,  papa  having 
settled  to  go  abroad.  At  first  I  had  a 
wild  thought  I  would  not  go.  But  how 
can  a  eirl  say  I  will  not,  when  her 
mother  has  come  for  her,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  no  reason  in  the  world,  to 
resist,  and  no  right  I  I  had  to  go, 
whatever  I  might  wish  or  any  one 
might  say.  Aunt  Mary's  dear  eyes 
were  wet ;  she  went  about  the  house 
drying  them  quietly  with  her  handker- 
chief, but  she  always  said,  ''It  is  the 
best  thing  for  you,  honey — the  best 
thing  for  you  !"  Oh,  how  I  hated  to 
hear  it  said  that  it  was  the  best  thing, 
as  if  anything  mattered,  one  more  than 
another  I  The  old  ladies  wore  all  there 
in  thp  afternqon.  Lady  Carnbee  look- 
ing at  me  from  under  her  black  lace, 
and  the  diamond  lurking,  sending  out 
darts  from  under  her  finger.  She 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  told 
me  to  be  a  good  bairn.  ''  And  never 
lippen  to  what  you  see  from  the  win- 
dow," she  said.  **  The  eye  is  deceit- 
ful as  well  as  the  heart."  She  kept 
patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  felt 
again  as  if  that  sharp  wicked  stone 
stung  me.  Was  that  what  Aunt  Mary 
meant  when  she  said  yon  ring  was  the 
token  ?  I  thought  afterward  I  saw  the 
mark  on  my  shoulder.  You  will  say 
why  ?  How  can  I  tell  why  ?  If  I  had 
known,  I  should  have  been  contented, 
and  it  wonld  not  have  mattered  any 
more. 

I  never  went  back  to  SL  Rule's,  and 
for  years  of  my  life  I  never  again  looked 
out  of  a  window  when  any  ofher  win- 
dow was  in  sight.     You  ask  me  did  I 
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ever  see  him  again  ?  I  cannot  tell : 
the  imagination  is  a  great  deceiTer,  as 
Lady  Carnbee  said  :  and  if  he  stayed 
there  so  long,  only  to  pnnish  the  race 
that  had  wronged  him,  why  should  I 
ever  have  seen  him  again  ?  for  I  had 
received  my  share.  Bat  who  can  tell 
what  happens  in  a  heart  that  often, 
often,  and  so  long  as  that,  comes 
back  to  do  its  errand  ?  If  it  was  he 
whom  I  have  seen  a^ain,  the  anger  is 
gone  from  him,  and  he  means  good 
and  no  longer  harm  to  the  house  of 
the  woman  that  loved  him.  I  have 
seen  his  face  looking  at  me  from  a 
crowd.  There  was  one  time  when  I 
came  home  a  widow  from  India,  very 
sad,  with  my  little  children  :  I  am  cer- 
tain I  saw  him  there  among  all  the 
people  coming  to  welcome  their  friends. 
There  was  nobody  to  welcome  me — for 
I  was  not  expected  :  and  very  sad  was 
I,  without  a  face  I  knew  :  when  all  at 
once  I  saw  him,  and  he  waved  his  hand 


to  me.  My  heart  leaped  up  again  :  I 
had  forgotten  who  he  was,  but  only 
that  it  was  a  face  I  knew,  and  I  landed 
almost  cheerfully,  thinking  here  was 
some  one  who  would  help  me.  But  he 
had  disappeared,  as  he  did  from  the 
window,  with  that  one  wave  of  his 
hand. 

And  again  I  was  reminded  of  it  all 
when  old  Lady  Carnbee  died — an  old, 
old  woman — and  it  was  found  in  her 
will  that  she  had  left  me  that  diamond 
ring.  I  am  afraid  of  it  still.  It  is 
locked  up  in  an  old  sandal-wood  box  in 
the  lumber-room  in  the  little  old  coun- 
trv-house  which  belongs  to  me,  but 
where  I  never  live.  If  any  one  would 
steal  it,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
mind.  Yet  I  never  knew  what  Aunt 
Mary  meant  when  she  said,  '^  Yon  ring 
was  the  token,'*  nor  what  it  could  have 
to  do  with  that  strange  window  in  the 
old  College  Library  of  St.  Kale's. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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AMERICAN   DISLIKE   FOR   ENGLAND. 


To  a  very  large  body,  nay,  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  one  of 
the  most  paiufal  aspects  of  the  present 
controversy  has  been  the  evidence 
afforded  that  Americans  seem  utterly 
unaware  of  the  strong  feeling  of  friend- 
ship felt  here  for  their  country — a  feel- 
ing rising  in  many  minds  to  something 
approaching  passion.  The  ordinary 
untravelled  American  has  clearly  never 
realized  that  the  old  country  looks  with 
intense  pride  and  s>mpathy  on  the 
splendid  daughter-State.  We  know 
that  within  the  Union  dwell  the  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  Carlyle  so  happily 
called  ''  the  subjects  of  King  Shake- 
speare ;'*  and  we  feel  that  the  Anglo- 
^xon  race  can  never  "give  its  heart 
its  rights*'  unless  the  two  great  branches 
are  brought  into  harmony,  and  America 
can  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  of  Nel- 
son and  Scott,  while  we  take  ours  in 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  class  here,  rich  or 
poor,  is  without  the  warmest  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  America.  An  English 
pablic  njan  who  showed  hatred  of 
America,  or  insulted  her  in  his  speeches 
or  his  writings,  would  at  once  lose  his 


Klace  in  the  national  respect — would 
e  drummed  out  of  public  life.  No 
poet  coald  direct  his  veise  against 
America  ;  no  man  of  letters  attack  our 
kinsfolk  as  a  nation,  or  express  a  desire 
for  the  downfall  of  the  Union.  The 
satirist  might  make  fan  of  the  Ameri- 
can as  he  makes  fun  of  the  Yorkshire- 
man  or  the  cockney^  but  anything  like 
a  desire  to  insult  the  national  honor, 
or  to  rejoice  ai  the  difficulties  or  mis- 
fortunes of  America,  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  treated  with  indignation. 
The  notion  of  an  English  Minister  or 
ex-Minister,  or  even  of  an  English 
M.P.,  prophesying  the  downfall  of  the 
American  Union  and  dwelling  on  it  as 
a  source  of  gratification  for  his  coun- 
try, is  simply  anthinkable.  The  man 
who  gloated  over  the  notion  of  Ameri- 
ca's ruin  would  be  hissed  as  a  traitor 
to  the  race.  But  though  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  friendly  feeling  is  sach  a 
commonplace  with  us,  it  seems  to  be 
ondreamed  of  in  America.  There,  not 
only  is  a  great  deal  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt expressed  for  the  old  country, 
but  the  people  at  large  seem  genuinely 
ignorant  of  the  good  feeling  for  Amen- 
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ca  which  is  so  general  and  so  genaine 
hdre.  That  the  Americans  shbuld  be: 
lieve  that  they  hate  us,  or  at  any  rate 
shoald  profess  to  do  so,  is  a  very  griey- 
oas.woand  to  Englishmen  ;  but  if  it  is 
so,  well,  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  in  the 
hope  that  a  belter  feeling  will  some 
day  arise.  Love  is  not  to  be  compelled, 
hired,  or  bought.  What,  however,  is 
bitter  beyond  bearing  is  the  thought 
that  the  Americans  not  only  do  not 
like  us,  but  do  not  even  know  that  we 
like  them.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  so, 
let  us  quote  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  able  Boston  paper  of  good  posi- 
tion, the  Youth*s  Companion^  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent.  The  YoutVs 
Companion  begins  by  saying  that : 

*'  The  London  Spectaior  recently  reniarked, 
with  epigrammatic  terseness,  that  '  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  is  civil 
war. 


» »» 


It  goes  on  to  quote  another  passage 
from  these  pages,  written  early  in  last 
October,  which  we  venture  to  think 
was  not  regarded  here  as  in  the  least 
overstrained  : 

'*  Even  if  the  cannon  were  ready  to  fire,  and 
the  gonner's  hand  on  the  lever,  there  wonld 
be  in  the  end  no  war,  for  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  are  millions  of  qniet,  plain,  un- 
demonstrative men  who  would  fort>id  the  out- 
rage, and  declare  that,  come  what  may,  hu- 
mSiation  or  no  humiliation,  right  or  wrong, 
there  should  be  no  war." 

Note  the  American  newspaper's  com- 
ment on  these  words  : 

'*  This  is  most  unusual  language.  It  implies 
so  strong  feelings  of  friendliness  and  fraternal 
love  toward  this  country  as  to  render  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations  impossible.  It  assumes 
that  these  feelings  are  reciprocated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  Americans  have  a  deeper  friendship  for 
England  than  for  any  other  country.  What- 
ever politicians  may  say,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  hatred  between  the  two  peoples.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  be  told  that  if  events  were  to 
occur  which  would  ordinarily  lead  to  war,  a 
controlling  part  of  the  English  people  would 
insist  on  peace.  And  it  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
unexpected  to  be  assured  by  so  inflaential  and 
well  informed  a  journal  that  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  rule  in  the  mother  country  are  so 
friendly  toward  us." 

The  Youth's  Cow;?amon  concludes  with 
the  remark  : 

*'  Let  us  send  back  a  Christmas  message  to 
Old  England  that  our  hearts  also  are  fiUed 
with  peace  and  good-will ;  and  that  never  by 
us  shall  a  step  be  taken  to  encroach  on  her 
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rights,  or  to  raise  the  question  whether  she 
must  go  to  war  iprith  us  to  maintain  them.'  * 

The  correspondent  who  sends  us  this 
extract  dwells  upon  the  astonishment, 
evidently  quite  genuine,  expressed  at 
hearing  that  the  English  have  very 
friendly  feelings  toward  America. 
^*  Your  remarks,"  he  says,  '*  appear  to 
them  'most  unusual,'  'surprising,'* 
'  unexpected.'  Why  are  they  so  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  English  people  ?" 

To  show  that  we  aie  not  exaggerat- 
ing the  extraordinary  difference  m  feel- 
ing between  Englishmeii  for  America 
and  Americans  for  England,  we  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  things 
which  are  taught  about  the  mother- 
country  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
America.  In  the  «Tanuary  number  of 
Blackwood,  a  very  interesting  account 
is  ^iven  of  the  spirit  of  ill  feeling  tow- 
ard England  which  is  inculcated  m  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  the  States.  In 
the  school  histories  the  children  are 
made  to  regard  England  as  a  hateful 
tyrant  who  '*  treated  the  settlers  as  an 
inferior  class  of  people, '^  and  who, 
without  respect  of  law  or  justice,  robbed 
and  oppressed  them.  The  writer  in 
Blackwood  quotes,  for  example,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  so-called  Boston  Massa- 
cre, where  a  tight  between  a  guard  and 
a  crowd  of  assailants  is  represented  as 
the  act  of  tyrants  who  delight  in  shoot- 
ing down  people  in  the  streets.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  for  a  moment  to 
defend  the  policy  of  King  Oeorge's 
Oovernment  toward  America ;  but  if 
Americans  were  as  anxious  as  we  are  to 
forgive  and  forget  that  civil  war,  they 
would  surely  not  try  to  keep  open  these ' 
old  sores.  We  try  honestly  in  our  his- 
tories not  to  misrepresent  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  the  colonists,  nor  to 
distort  their  acts  ;  surely  Americans 
might  do  the  same  in  regard  to  ours. 
As  an  example  of  the  tone  of  feeling 
toward  America  which  Englishmen  de- 
sire to  see  their  children  brought  up  in, 
we  may  quote  from  a  school-book  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  erititled 
''  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  the 
Empire."  The  work,  intended  both  as 
a  reading-book  for  elementary  schools, ' 
and  as  a  class-book  for  continuation 
schools,  deals  wiih  the  life  and  duties 
of  the  citizen.  In  the  part  which  ia 
27 
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concerned  with  the  datiesof  the  citizen 
in  regard  to  countries  ontside  the  Em- 
pirCy  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  the  British  citizen  toward  the 
United  States.  The  chapter  begins 
with  these  words  :  *'  We  have  dealt 
with  our  duties  toward  the  Empire. 
We  must  now  saj  something  about 
those  toward  foreign  countries.  Be- 
fore doing  sOy  however^  we  must  speak 
of  a  nation  which  no  right-feeling  Eng- 
lidhman  will  ever  call  foreign.  That 
nation  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  peopled  by  men  of  our  blood  and 
faith,  enjoys  in  a  great  measure  the 
same  laws  as  we  do,  reads  the  same 
Bible,  and  acknowledges  like  us  the 
rule  of  King  Shakespeare."  The  work 
goes  on  to  describe  how  we  lost  Ameri- 
ca :— *'  At  one  time  the  United  States 
consisted  of  English  colonies,  but  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
Oovernment  foolishly  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  colonists,  and  would  not  allow 
them  to  have  control  over  their  own 
affairs.  Accordingly  the  men  of  the 
New  England  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  determined  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and  after  a  Berce  struggle  be- 
came independent.  This  unhappy  war 
for  a  long  time  left  bitter  memories, 
but  now  (uod  be  thanked)  the  English 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  be- 
come friends  again.  Though  we  must 
ever  deeply  regret  that  the  American 
English  should  have  parted  from  us  in 
anger,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  their 
country  has  become  so  vast  that  it 
probably  would  have  been  necessary  for 
them  in  any  case  to  establish  a  separate 
government.  All,  then,  that  we  need 
be  sorry  for  is  that  the  two  halves  of 
the  English-speaking  race  did  not  part 
in  kindness,  and  did  not  agree  that  in 
some  form  or  other  they  would  acknowl- 
edge before  the  whole  world  that  their 
people  Vere  brethren  and  not  stran- 

Sers.  But  though  the  war  of  a  hun- 
red  years  ago  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  essential  brotherhood  im- 
possible for  many  years,  there  is  no 
reason  why  in  the  time  to  come  it 
should  not  be  accomplished."  The 
passage  from  which  we  are  quoting 
ends  with  the  declaration  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  upon  an  agreement. 


placing  their  relations  on  a  footing 
quite  different  from  that  which  belongs 
to  foreign  States,  and  acknowledging 
thereby  their  common  origin.  **  Some 
day  this  will  doubtless  be  accomplished. 
Till  it  is  everv  English-speaking  man, 
woman,  and  child  should  look  forward 
to  the  event  and  do  his  best  to  bring  it 
about.  Let  us  remember,  then,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  and  never  can 
be  in  reality  a  foreign  country,  nor  an 
American  a  foreigner.  They  and  we 
are  one  flesh."  That  prominent  pub- 
lishers like  Messrs.  Macmillan,  anxious 
to  have  their  books  widely  used  in 
schools,  should  have  issued  a  work  con- 
taining such  expressions  in  regard  to 
America  ;  that  none  of  the  reviews  of 
the  book — we  have  authority  for  this 
statement — should  have  objected  to  the 
passage  regarding  America  ;  and  that 
the  London  School  Board,  after  the 
usual  consideration,  should  have  placed 
the  book  on  their  list,  is  surely  proof 
that  there  is  no  large  section  of  the 
English  public  which  desires  to  be  fed 
with  hard  words  about  America. 

One  cannot  dwell  on  the  facts  repre- 
sented here  without  being  drawn  to  ask 
the  question, — **  What  can  we  do  to 
make  the  Americans  feel  more  kindly 
toward  us?"  We  believe  that  the  an- 
swer is,  *'  By  getting  them  to  realize 
what  we  feel  toward  them."  lb  is  the 
prerogative  of  kindly  feeling,  if  persist- 
ed in,  to  kill  unkindly.  The  Ameri- 
cans largely  express  ill-feeling  toward 
us  because  they  have  been  taught  that 
we  hate  and  despise  them.  When  they 
realize  that  this  is  not  so,  as  they  will 
in  time,  there  will  be  a  strong  reaction 
in  favor  of  substituting  friendliness  for 
hatred.  All  we  can  do  is  to  persevere 
in  giving  expression  to  onr  feeling  of 
affection.  We  must  not  allow  our 
goodwill  to  be  conquered  by  their  ex- 
pressions of  dislike,  but  must  instead 
dwell  upon  such  signs  of  goodwill  as 
have  appeared  side  by  side  with  those 
of  a  different  character.  America  is  a 
big  place,  and  brother  Jonathan  is  a 
very  busy  man,  but  in  the  end  he  will 
become  alive  to  the  true  feeling  over 
here.  When  he  does,  depend  upon  it 
we  shall  see  an  enormous  change  in 
American  public  opinion.  Meantime 
we  must  remember  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  taught  to  believe 
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that  the  EngHsh  nation  is  still  entirely 
composed  of  men  like  Lord  North  and 
George  III.,  and  that  those  who  know 
the  contrary,  too  often  re&;ard  their 
knowledge  as  a  secret  which  it  would 


be  anpatriotic  to  betray.  Still,  as  we 
have  said,  the  truth  will  some  day  leak 
ont,  and  then  the  two  nations  will  be 
equally  anxious  to  substitute  affection 
for  dislike. — Spectator. 
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THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  SUB-EDITOE. 


BY  JOHN  PENDLBTON. 


The  sub-editors'  room  in  a  daily 
newspaper  office  has  been  styled  '*  the 
whispering  gallery  of  the  world."  In 
the  daytime  there  is  not  a  whisper  in 
it.  The  littered  den,  with  its  impassive 
books  of  reference  and  dusty  official 
documents,  is  as  silent  and  deserted  as 
the  Chinese  city  in  the  story  of  **  The 
Golden  Butterfly."  The  only  living 
thing  in  it  is  tne  office  cat,  a  grave, 
thoughtful  animal,  that  sits  reflectively 
by  the  hearth  as  if  it  were  pondering 
on  the  subject  for  to-morrow  s  leadiug 
article.  At  night,  however,  the  sub- 
editors' room  has  an  altogether  differ- 
ent aspect.  Energy  is  let  loose  in  it. 
The  dingy  chamber  is  now  ablaze 
with  light,  instinct  with  quick  thought 
and  rapid  movement.  It  resounds 
with  eager  inquiry  and  brusque  in- 
struction ;  it  echoes  with  the  messen- 
senger's  footstep,  the  whirr  of  the  tele- 
phone bell,  ana  the  hiss  and  clank  of 
the  pneumatic  tube.  Into  it,  torrent- 
like, pours  news  from  home  and  abroad. 
Along  the  private  wire  is  flashed  politi- 
cal secret,  or  perilous  rumor  about 
banking-house,  or  grave  charge  against 
some  one  in  office.  The  public  wire 
is,  meanwhile,  busy  with  statesman's 
speech — with  the  utterances  of  Lbrd 
Bosebery  in  Wales,  or  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  North,  or  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
County  Palatine,  or  Sir  William  Har- 
court  in  the  Midlands. 

It  may  be  a  big  night  in  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons.  Perhaps  the  two  great 
parties  have  had  a  three-line  whip,  and 
gathered  in  strength  for  important 
division.  Speech  alter  speech  is  ticked 
into  the  room  by  the  telegraphist's  nim- 
ble and  untiring  Angers.  The  appar- 
ently dull  debate  develops  swiftly  into 
a  **  scene."  Hon.  members  and  visit- 
ors hurry  from  dinner.  The  House  is 
crowded.    The  fate  of  the  Government 


is  in  the  balance.  The  Ministry  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  cool, 
philosophic  onslaught  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  Confidence  is  slowly 
but  surely  restored  by  the  powerful  re- 
ply of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment assailed,  and  intends  some  day  to 
be  Premier.  Your  desk  is  piled  high 
with  this  parliamentary  oratory  ;  and 
as  you  wade  through  it,  with  blue  pen- 
cil, on  the  lookout  for  solecism  or  omis- 
sion or  error,  you  are  conscious  of  a 
slight  pulsation  of  political  strife  in 
your  own  veins. 

Three  or  four  colleagues  are  also  up 
to  the  elbows  in  work.  Many  parcels 
of  news  have  been  brought  in  from  the 
railway  stations.  Hundreds  of  tele- 
grams are  coming  through  the  tube, 
bringing  accounts  of  crime,  disaster, 
and  daring  deed.  The  state  of  the  cot- 
ton market  is  cabled  in  mystic  cipher 
from  New  York.  The  rises  and  falls 
on  the  Stock  Exchange— more  interest- 
ing to  investors  than  any  novel — are 
taKen  from  the  tape  ;  and  all  this  intel- 
ligence adds,  little  by  little,  or  heap  by 
heap,  to  the  vast  pyramid  of  news  on 
the  sub-editors'  table,  where  story  of 
rescue  at  sea,  or  description  of  Boyal 
pageant,  or  narrative  of  pit  explosion, 
or  prospectus  of  commercial  enterprise, 
jostle  the  prim  slips  of  paper  that  tell 
the  latest  value  of  the  rupee  and  the 
Clearing  House  quotations  for  silver. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  sub- 
editor, in  his  nightly  struggle  with  a 
huge  mass  of  work,  in  the  imperative 
filling  of  the  paper  with  the  best  news, 
displayed  in  most  attractive  fashion  to 
tempt  the  reader,  becomes  a  mere  gin- 
horse  of  the  Press,  a  surly  creature  of 
routine,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  with 
every  spark  of  humor  hammered  out  of 
him.     But  this  estimate  <^1  V-V^^  ^^^o^x 
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self-relianty  somewhat  sarcastic  man, 
who  doggedly  arranges  and  bnilds  up 
the  daily  newspaper,  whether  the  tele- 
graph  has  been  broken  in  storm,  or  a 
political  mob  is  howling  aronnd  the 
office,  is  a  mistaken  one.  The  char- 
acter of  the  sQb-editor*s  toil  socially 
effaces  him.  He  is  not,  like  the  editor 
or  the  newspaper  reporter,  seen  at 
demonstration  and  banqaet ;  bnt  he 
gets  some  diyersion.  He  finds  it  in  the 
safest  qnarter — in  the  mountain  of  news 
on  his  desk.  No  night  passes  without 
rcTealing  the  idiosyncrasy  of  correspon- 
dent, the  freak  of  telegraphist,  the  poli- 
tician's mote  in  ambition's  game  of 
chess,  the  newest  phase  in  the  effort  of 
mankind,  and  perchance  a  flash  of  wit. 

The  rural  correspondent  is  better  edu- 
cated than  he  was  twenty  years  ago ; 
but  in  certain  districts  he  clings  to  a 
whimsical  style  of  composition,  still 
spells  alleged  **  alledged,  and  inyari- 
ably  makes  the  rictim  of  crime  *'  bleed 
profusely. "  His  adjectives  are  numer- 
ous and  pathetic,  and  his  descriptive 
power,  in  a  rude  way,  rivals  that  of  the 
great  Lord  Macaulay.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  touching — ignor- 
ing the  question  of  lucidity — than  the 
following  account  of  the  weather  at  a 
notable  man's  interment  in  the  North  : 

'^  It  was  a  boisterous  winter's  day, 
with  fitful  showers  of  rain  and  hail, 
and  as  the  polished  coffin  was  borne 
into  the  church,  the  lid  was  sprinkled 
with  rain  like  dewdrops  on  a  laburnum 
leaf,  which  was  a  great  contrast  to 
wreaths  of  flowers,  as  the  deceased  did 
not  approve  of  tbem.'' 

Fact  and  sentiment  are  alike  involved 
in  this  Btraoge  reference  to  the  de- 
ceased ;  but  the  paragraph  is  not  quite 
so  mystifying  as  the  appended  account 
of  an  extraordinary  tragedy  that  re- 
cently perplexed  a*  sub-eaitor  in  Lan- 
cashire : 

"  It  transpires  that  the  man  Kelly, 
who  was  shot  by  a  man  named  Gal- 
laghan,  and  who  was  afterward  killed 
by  a  blow  from  a  crowbar  at  Ballan- 
derry,  is  not  dead,  bnt  his  condition  is 
critical." 

The  country  correspondent  is  not 
only  a  vivid  descriptive  writer,  but  a 
bold  inventor  of  headlines  for  news. 
Nothing  is  too  trivial  or  too  stupendous 
for  his  pen.     He  will  send  you,  by 


train  or  by  special  messenger,  a  para- 

graph  with  the  sorrowful  heading,  *'  Sad 
uicide  of  a  Hojrse  ;"  or  another  witht 
the  startling  line,  **  Dreadful  Burglary 
in  a  Hen-house."  If  an  important 
event  occurs  in  his  district,  he  thinks 
his  opportunity  of  fame  has  come.  He 
will  scour  the  country-side  for  informa- 
tion, and  overwhelm  himself  with 
facts.  At  midnight  the  sub-editor  re- 
ceives from  him  a  bulky  parcel  con- 
taining, perhaps,  twentv  or  thirty  lead- 
pencil-written  slips,  telling,  in  impres- 
sive and  grandiloquent  language,  how 
the  *'  awful  fire,^'  or  the  *'  terrible 
murder,"  or  the  '*  fearful  explosion," 
has  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  and  **  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  neighborhood." 
There  is  the  stamp  of  dogged  endeav- 
or, the  evidence  of  a  painiul  struggle 
with  syntax,  in  every  sentence  of  the 
long  report,  and  the  sub-editor,  know- 
ing the  splendid  zeal  and  personal 
worthiness  of  the  correspondent,  does 
not  pitch  the  man's  manuscript  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  without  a  feel- 
ing of  self-reproach.  He  thinks  he 
could  have  made  the  thing  readable  ; 
but  there  is  a  terse  account  of  the  dis- 
aster already  in  type.  The  telegraph, 
with  its  winged  words,  forestalled  the 
country  correspondent  two  hours 
ago. 

The  telegraph  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  the  news  parcel.  It  has 
also  multiplied  sub-editorial  work. 
The  two  chief  news  agencies  not  only 
supply  reports  of  statesmen's  speeches, 
the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  all  sorts 
of  conferences,  at  a  cheap  rate,  but 
they  scrape  the  country,  like  small- 
tooth  combs,  for  intelligence  of  every 
kind.  Lord  Rosebery  declared  a  year 
ago  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Cabinet  Council  to  ooze  out 
— that  every  Minister  was  sworn  to  se- 
crecy and  kept  his  oath.  Nevertheless 
the  news  agencies  tell  us,  with  daring 
assumption  of  authority,  what  is  done 
at  every  meeting.  At  all  events,  if  the 
pressman  is  unable  to  obtain  any  idea 
of  the  question  discassed  in  the  famous 
bouse  in  Downing  Street,  his  journal- 
istic resource  helps  him  out  of  the  quan- 
dary. He  tells  that  this  or  that  Min- 
ister attended  the  Cabinet,  that  he 
stayed  an  hoar,  that  he  walked  away 
with  the  Premier,  that  he  looked  pale. 
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wore  a  light  overcoat^  and  carried  an 
umbrella. 

On  a  busy  night,  when  every  line  of 
space  in  the  newspaper  is  valuable  and 
time  precious,  **  political  information" 
of  this  kind  is  apt  to  try  the  sub-edi- 
tor's  temper.  He  may  have  been  prop- 
erly brought  up ;  but  rage  surges 
through  his  heart,  and  he  savagely 
wishes  that  all  writers  of  ministerial 
gossip  and  lobby  notes  were  doomed  to 
'  the -fate  of  the  wicked  journidists  «ien- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  an  execution 
at  Worcester  :  **  The  bell  began  tolling 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  at  that  hour 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  were 
conducted  to  the  gallows  in  charge  of 
a  warder.  * '  Before  the  subeditor's  task 
is  done  he  receives  many  shocks  ;  but 
the  particular  telegram  that  is  likely  to 
rob  him  of  self-control  is  the  annual 
one  about  the  rediscovery  of  the  sea- 
serpenty  or  the  finding  of  yet  another 
Balaclava  hero,  or  the  death  of  some 
centenarian,  who  never  took  a  railway 
journey,  but  could  see  without  specta- 
cles to  the  last.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  receive  by  telegram  singular  testi- 
mony to  the  remarkable  vitality  of 
human  nature.  For  example,  he  may 
read  : 

*'  A  woman,  aged  seventy- three,  liv- 
ing at  Atherton,  is  cutting  a  fresh  set 
of  teeth.  Seven  new  molars  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  lady  has  ex- 
perienced no  pain.  Visitors,  with  more 
or  less  dental  difficulties,  are  freouent." 

The  sub-editor  wonders  whether  the 
chronicler  of  this  nonsense  has  cut  his 
own  wisdom  teeth  ;  then  deftly  takes 
up  another  sheet  of  flimsy^  and  wiiistles 
softly.  The  latest  telegram  gives  de- 
tails of  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on 
the^  line,  and  contains  this  merciless 
passajze  : 

'*  The  man  was  laid  with  his  head  on 
the  metals  ;  but  unfortunately  no  train 
passed  along,  or  undoubtedly  he  would 
nave  been  killed.*' 

When  the  errors  of  the  telegraphist 
are  added  to  the  whims  of  the  news- 
paper reporter  and  the  fine  writing  of 
the  country  correspondent,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  sub-editor  has  diver- 
sion enough.  The  telegraph  clerk, 
Senerally  zealous  and  painstaking,  puts 
is  hand  to  remarkable  phrases  m  mo- 
ments of  mental  abstraction  or  cali- 


{raphic  weariness.  In  one  of  the  late 
rord  Bandolph  Churchill's  speeches  at 
Bradford,  that  statesman  was  made  to 
say  : 

'*  We  are  now  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Will  you  take  the  path  that  is 
full  ot footballs  and  precipices?" 

Devotion  to  athletics  led  the  tele- 
graph clerk  astray,  and  he  wrote  *'  foot- 
balls" for  **  pitfalls."  His  lapse, 
though  entertaining,  was  not  maii- 
ciqus.  It  did  not  defame  anybody. 
It  did  not  arouse  so  much  indignation 
as  the  following  message  : 

'*  The  League  of  the  Gross  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  effort  to  rescue  the  pope 
from  the  curse  of  intemperance." 

This  telegram,  of  course,  should  have 
read  that  the  League  of  the  Cross  looked 
with  iavor  upon  the  effort  to  rescue 
the  peoph  from  the  curse  of  drink. 
The  sub-editor  does  not  often  get  such 
an  exquisite  morsel  as  *'  No  cross,  no 
crown,^'  telegraphed  *'  No  cows,  no 
cream!"  but  he  receives  many  tele- 
graphic perversions  of  the  truth.  An 
awkwara  instance  occurred  not  long 
ago  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
made  to  say  that  he  had  forsaken  lAb^ 
eralism  to  show  the  electors  that  there 
was.something  in  Home  Rule.  What 
he  really  said  was  that  he  had  tempo- 
rarily ^rsaken  "  literature"  for  tnat 
purpose.  One  of  the  most  curious  tele- 
graphic slips  in  modern  journalism 
came  to  my  own  desk  in  the  course  of 
a  night's  work.  The  message  contained 
intelligence  from  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  set  forth  that  the  adjudicators 
of  the  Thirlwall  prize  were  of  opinion 
that  the  essay  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  of  St. 
John's,  on  '*  The  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Girls,"  was  well  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. One  can  imagine  the  nutter  of 
amazement  this  news  would  have  cre- 
ated in  the  breast  of  the  New  Woman. 
The  telegram  should  have  read,  "  The 
Development  of  English  Guilds." 

The  telegraph  is  always  in  fend 
against  poetry  and  classical  quotation. 
It  mutilates  verse,  and  revels  in  the 
murder  of  Latin.  The  sub-editor, 
though  it  is  his  duty  to  suggest  sub* 
jects  to  the  leader  writers,  to  be  famil- 
iar with  every  historical  event  since  the 
time  of  Montezuma,  and  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  every  language  living  and  dead, 
occasronally  finds  himself  embari^assed 
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by  the  fcelegraph  clerk's  peculiar  read- 
ing of  Latin,  Grerman,  French,  or  Ital- 
ian phrase  that  fell  correctly,  no  doubt, 
from  statesman's  lips.  He  cannot  al- 
ynm  follow  the  shrewd  Press  motto  : 
"when  in  doubt,  leave  it  out."  The 
context,  perhaps,  depends  on  the  quota- 
tion for  life.  In  the  turmoil  of  effort 
after  midnight  the  sub-editor  has  not 
time  to  verify  the  phrase.  Desperately 
he  lets  it  go,  and  the  next  day  there  is 
an  editorial  storm. 

Many  forces  fight  against  the  sub- 
editor. If  not  ever  on  the  alert,  he 
may  plunge  his  paper  into  libel,  or  kill 
—in  print— some  man  still  bristling 
with  health  and  strength,  or  inadver- 
tently, in  type,  send  the  prosecutor  in- 
stead of  the  felon  to  prison.  He  man- 
ages, amid  many  diflSculties^  to  produce 


a  readable  newspaper ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  best  seen  in  emergency.  On  the 
night  of  President  Carnot's  assassina- 
tion, unshaken  bv  conflicting  telegrams, 
he  has  killed  the  French  statesman, 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
the  first  edition.  He  has  grimly  gone 
to  press,  determined  to  catch  the  spe- 
cial newspaper  train,  whatever  the  fate 
of  the  Ministry  ;  and  he  has,  with  per- 
emptory voice,  stopped  the  machine, 
ana  suppressed  the  partially  printed 
edition  on  receiving  in  the  small  hours 
the  following  disquieting  telegram  : 
**  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  publish  the 
news  I  sent ;  it  is  inaccurate  and  with- 
out foundation.  I  shall  get  into  des- 
perate trouble  if  you  do." — Oentls- 
man* 8  Magazifie. 
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PBOfXBsoB  Mabshatj/s  letter  io  memberB  of 
the  Oambridge  Senate  on  the  granting  of  de- 
grees to  women  brings  into  fresh  prominence 
the  suggestion  of  a  separate  Tmiversity,  which 
was  originally  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney 
nearly  eight  years  ago.  It  raises  the  impor- 
tant  question  whether  the  life  of  the  nniver- 
sity— defined  by  Cardinal  Newman  as  "  a  place 
where  in«|airy  is  pushed  forward,  and  discov- 
eries Terified  and  perfected,  and  rashness  ren- 
dered innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the 
coUision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge 
with  knowledge"— should  be  experienced  in 
common  or  staked  off  into  two  separate  en- 
closures. 

Pbofsssob  JoHK  FiBKE  reiterates  his  belief 
in  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  of  Pocahontas 
and  John  Smith.  He  says  the  latter's  life  was 
surely  saved  by  the  former,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  investigate  it. 

Pbovbssob  David  Massok. — Another  veteran 
man  of  letters,  David  Bfasson,  of  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  more  widely  known  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Milton,  is  about  to  retire,  and  will 
have  the  title,  as  John  S.  Blackie  had,  of 
.SnerifuA  Professor.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  present  writer  assisted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  London,  to 
bid  farewell  and  to  wish  Gkidspeed  to  Mr.  Mas- 


son,  when  going  to  fresh  fields  of  teaching 
and  of  study  in  the  north.  The  chairman  at 
that  dinner  was  Mr.  (now  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
James)  Stansfeld,  who  has  also  lately  retired 
from  public  life,  after  long  and  honorable  ser- 
vice. In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Stansfeld  was 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Maszini,  and  his 
name  was  dear  to  all  Italian  patriots.  When 
in  Parliament,  and  in  office,  many  were  the 
services  he  rendered  in  social  questions,  and 
those  affecting  women  especially.  English 
ladies  have  lately  tendered  public  thanks  to 
Sir  James  Stansfeld.  At  the  Masson  dinner 
he  was  a  very  effective  chairman,  and  made  a 
capital  speech.  Herbert  Spencer  was  among 
the  guests,  and  on  his  name  being  proposed 
as  representing  "literature,"  by  George  Au- 
gustus Bala,  the  journalist  made  a  most  amus- 
ing speech,  saying  that  he  was  a  mere  camp- 
follower  of  the  army  of  letters,  that  he  had 
never  read  one  word  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
writings,  and  knew  little  about  Mr.  Masson, 
but  he  was  sure,  from  Mr.  Stansfeld  being  in 
the  chair,  that  they  were  supporting  a  good 
cause! 

A  GoETHB  museum  has  been  established  at 
Sessenheim,  near  Strassbarg,  where  Goethe, 
as  a  student,  won  the  affections  of  his  first 
love,  Friederike  Brion.  One  of  the  principal 
promoters  was  Ulrike  von  Levetzow^  now 
ninety-two  years  old,  and  a  Stiftsdame,  but 
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who,  as  an  eighteen-year  old  girl,  turned  the 
head  of  the  septuagenarian  poet  and  canied 
him  to  write  hia  "  Triologie  der  Leidenaohaft. ' ' 

Thx  Joseph  Home  scholarship  of  £60  at 
University  College,  London,  open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  either  sex  who  ha?e  attended  for  at 
least  one  session  the  lectures  of  the  professor 
of  political  economy,  has  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Bita  Oldham,  who  recently  graduated  as 
M.A.,  with  honors  in  political  economy,  at 
the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland,  and  in  now  a 
teacher  at  one  of  the  high  schools  in  suburban 
London. 

VlSOOUNT   BOBKBT   TOBTSBA   DE   LaFABB   aO- 

Dounoes  in  Paris  that  he  will  soon  begin  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  to  which  a  number 
of  spirits  will  contribute.  Among  the  con- 
tributors he  mentions  Dante,  Spinoza,  Auguste 
Oomte,  Hypatia,  Mareus  Aurelius,  and  St. 
Cecilia. 

Gbobos  SAmrsBUBT  has  completed  his  vol- 
ume on  "Nlnteenth  Century  Literature,'* 
which  contains  some  of  his  best  work. 

Pbotbssob  Abcbibajj)  Gbckib,  the  distin- 
guished British  geologist,  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  soon  on  a  lecturing  tour. 

Ik  Mr.  William  Watson's  new  volume  of 
poems,  one  of  the  finest,  and  the  one  to  which 
Scottish  readers  will  certainly  turn  most  read- 
ily, is  that  called  "  The  Tomb  of  Bums." 

Mbssbs.  J.  M.  Dbnt  &.  Co.  will  shortly  issue 
in  England  some  200  copies  of  the  new  River- 
side edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Bur- 
roughs. The  series,  which  will  be  sold  in 
sets  only,  will  consist  of  nine  volumes,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Wake  Bobin,"  "  Winter  Sunshine." 
"Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  "Indoor  Stud- 
ies,"  "Fresh  Fields,"  "Birds  and  Poets," 
"Biverby."  "  Pepacton,"  "Signs  and  Sea- 
sons."  Several  portraits  of  the  author  and 
etched  title  pages  will  accompany  the  volumes, 
which  have  been  printed  from  new  type  on 
paper  made  expressly  for  the  edition. 

Mbs.  Ttndaix  is  making  good  headway  with 
her  husband's  biography.  She  has  had  an 
enormous  correspondence  to  sift ;  but  has  at 
last  reduced  it  to  some  sort  of  order. 

Mb.  Standish  O'Gbadt's  new  historical  ro- 
mance, *'  Uliick  the  Beady ;  or,  the  Chieftains* 
Last  Bally,"  will  be  published  this  month  in 
London  and  New  York.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  last  effort  by  the  independent  Irish  chief- 
tains to  resist  the  advance  of  Tudor  sover- 


eignty in  Ireland.  The  aoenea  are  laid  for  the 
most  part  in  that  portion  of  the  island  already 
illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Fronde  in  his  ro- 
mance "  The  Two  GhiefB  of  Dunboy." 

Thx  booksellers  are  evidently  going  to  be 
inundated  with  a  Bums  literature  provoked 
by  the  centenary  of  his  decease,  and  an  early 
specimen  is  before  us.  Mr.  Jacks,  the  late 
member  for  Stirlingshire,  who  beguiled  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons  by  turn- 
ing ''Nathan  the  Wise"  into  English,  has 
written  a  pleasant  volume  on  "  Bobert  Burns 
in  other  Tongues"  (Glasgow  :  MacLehose),  in 
which  he  ranges  our  translations  of  Bums's 
lyrics  into  many  languages.  Of  these  the  best 
are  those  into  Teutonic  languages,  while  those 
into  the  romance  languages  are  less  sncceaa- 
fuL  Those  into  Latin  are  abominably  bad  ; 
but  this  is  Mr.  Jacks's  fault.  Is  it  patriotism 
that  has  led  him  to  confine  his  attention  to 
two  incompetent  Scotsmen  ?  Mr.  Jacks  thinks 
Dr.  Kennedy's  rendering  of  **  John  Anderson 
my  jo,  John"  too  classical.  Certainly  "  Pam- 
phile,  noster  amor,  primo  mihi  notus  in  8b?o" 
is  quite  different  from  the  stuff  printed  in  this 
volume  for  Latin  verse. 

« 

Thxbb  will  be  a  symposium  in  the  forthcom- 
ing number  of  the  mndeenUi  Century  on  ths 
life  of  Cardinal  Manning.  The  contributors 
will  include  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Meynell. 

A  XiABOB  quantity  of  Gibbon's  unpublished 
correspondence  with  his  stepmother  and  with 
Lord  Sheffield  and  other  friends  will  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  six  original 
versions  of  his  autobiography.  The  present 
Earl  of  Sheffield  has  written  a  preface  for  the 
work. 

Thx  new  and,  from  a  Boman  Catholic  point 
of  view,  authentic  life  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
already  promised  by  his  executors,  will 
be  prepared  by  the  Obiates  of  St.  Charles, 
members  of  the  community  which  the  Cardi- 
nal himself  founded  at  Bayswater. 

DxAN  Stamlbt's  letters,  now  being  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  dean's  biographer,  will 
make,  says  the  WetindntUr  Review,  one  of  ths 
most  interesting  of  forthcoming  books. 

MxssBS.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announes 
"  The  ProYcrbial  Philosophy  of  Confucius," 
consisting  of  quotations  from  the  Chinese 
classics  for  every  day  of  the  year,  with  a  pref- 
ace by  Pom  Kwang  Soh,  minister  of  justice  to 
the  King  of  Korea. 
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-  Thb  Sxiitst*8  Shot.— One  sunny  afternoon 
io  the  antomn  of  the  year  1861,  a  soldier  lay 
in  a  elomp  of  laurel  by  the  side  of  a  road  in 
Western  Virginia.  He  was  asleep  at  his  post  of 
duty.  The  olnmp  of  laurel  in  which  the  sol- 
dier lay  was  in  the  angle  of  a  road  which,  after 
aseending  southward  a  steep  aodiyity  to  that 
point,  turned  sharply  to  the  west,  running 
along  the  summit  for  perhaps  one  hundred 
yards.  There  it  turned  southward  again  and 
went  zigzagging  downward  through  the  forest. 
At  the  salient  of  that  second  angle  was  a  large 
flat  rock,  jutting  out  from  the  ridge  to  the 
northward,  oTcrlooking  the  deep  Talley  from 
which  the  road  ascended.  The  rock  capped  a 
high  cliff  ;  a  stone  dropped  from  its  outer  edge 
would  have  fallen  sheer  downward  1000  feet 
to  the  tops  of  the  pines.  The  sleeping  senti- 
nel in  the  clump  of  laurel  was  a  young  Vir- 
ginian named  Garter  Druse.  He  was  the  son 
of  wealthy  parents,  and  his  home  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  where  he  now  lay.  One  morn- 
ing he  had  risen  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
■aid,  quietly  "  Father,  a  Union  regiment  has 
arrived  at  Grafton.  lam  going  to  join  it." 
The  father  looked  at  the  son  a  moment  in 
silence,  and  replied  :  "  Go.  Carter,  and  what- 
•▼er  may  occur,  do  what  you  conceive  to  be 
your  duty.  Virginia,  to  which  you  are  a 
traitor,  must  get  on  without  yon.  Should  we 
both  live  to  the  end  of  the  war,  we  will  speak 
further  of  the  matter." 

So  Garter  Druse,  bowing  reyerently  to  his 
father,  who  returned  the  salute  with  a  stately 
oounesy  which  masked  a  breaking  heart,  left 
the  home  of  his  childhood  to  go  soldiering. 
By  conscience  and  courage,  by  deeds  of  devo- 
tion and  daring,  he  soon  commended  himself 
to  his  fellows  and  his  officers  ;  and  it  was  to 
these  qualities  and  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
country  that  he  owed  his  selection  for  his  pres- 
ent perilous  duty  at  the  extreme  outpost. 
What  good  or  bad  angel  came  in  a  dream  to 
rouse  him  from  his  state  of  crime  who  shall 
■ay  ?  Without  a  movement,  without  a  sound, 
in  the  profound  silence  and  the  languor  of 
the  late  afternoon,  some  invisible  messenger 
of  fate  touched  with  unsealing  finger  the  eyes 
of  his  consciousness— whispered  into  the  ear 
of  his  spirit  the  mysterious  awakening  word 
which  no  human  lips  have  ever  spoken,  no 
human  memory  has  ever  recalled.  He  quietly 
raised  his  forehead  from  his  arm  and  looked 
between  the  masking  stems  of  the  laurels,  in- 
stinctively dosing  his  right  hand  about  the 


stock  of  his  rifle.  His  first  feeling  was  a  keen 
artistic  delight.  On  a  colossal  pedestal,  the 
cliff,  motionless  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
capping  rock  and  sharply  outlined  against  the 
sky,  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  impressive 
dignity.  The  figure  of  the  man  sat  the  figure 
of  the  horse,  straight  and  soldierly,  but  with 
the  repose  of  the  Grecian  god  carved  in  the 
marble  which  limits  the  suggestion  of  activity. 

For  an  instant  Druse  had  a  strange,  half -de- 
fined feeling  that  he  bad  slept  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  was  looking  upon  a  noble  work 
of  art,  reared  upon  that  commanding  eminence 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  an  heroic  past,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  inglorious  part.  The 
feeling  was  dispelled  by  a  slight  movement  of 
the  group  ;  the  horse,  without  moving  its  feet, 
had  drawn  its  body  slightly  backward  from 
the  verge  ;  the  man  remained  immobile  as  be. 
fore.  Broad  awake  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
significance  of  the  situation.  Druse  now 
brought  the  butt  of  his  rifle  against  his  cheek 
by  cautiously  pushing  the  barrel  forward 
through  the  bushes,  cocked  the  piece,  and, 
glancing  through  the  sights,  covered  a  vital 
spot  of  the  horseman's  breast.  A  touch  upon 
the  trigger,  and  all  would  have  been  well  with 
Garter  Druse.  At  that  instant  the  horseman 
turned  his  head,  apd  looked  in  the  direction 
of  his  concealed  foeman — seemed  to  look  into 
his  very  face,  into  his  eyes,  into  his  brave, 
compassionate  heart.  Is  it,  then,  so  terrible 
to  kill  an  enemy  in  war — an  enemy  who  has 
surprised  a  secret  vital  to  the  safety  of  one's 
self  and  comrades — an  enemy  more  formida- 
ble for  his  knowledge  than  all  his  army  for  its 
numbers  ? 

Garter  Druse  grew  deathly  pale  ;  he  shook 
in  every  limb,  he  turned  faint,  and  saw  the 
statuesque  group  before  him  as  black  flgures, 
rising,  falling,  moving  unsteadily  in  arcs  of 
circles  in  a  fiery  sky!  His  hand  fell  away  from 
his  weapon,  his  head  slowly  dropped  until  his 
faoe  rested  on  the  leaves  in  which  he  lay. 
This  courageous  gentleman  and  hardy  soldier 
was  near  swooning  from  intensity  of  emotion. 
The  duty  of  the  soldier  was  plain  ;  the  man 
must  be  shot  dead  from  aml^ush — without 
warning,  without  a  moment's  spiritual  prepa- 
ration, with  never  so  much  as  an  unspoken 
prayer,  he  must  be  sent  to  his  account.  But 
no — there  is  a  hope  ;  he  may  have  discovered 
nothing — perhaps  he  is  but  admiring  the  sub- 
limity of  the  landscape.  If  permitted,  he  may 
turn  and  ride  carelessly  away  in  the  direction 
whence  he  came.  Surely  it  will  be  possible  to 
Judge  at  the  instant  of  his  withdrawing  whether 
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ho  knows.  It  may  well  h%  thai  his  flzitj  pi 
aiteDtioQ— Druse  turned  his  hesd  and  looked 
below,  through  the  deeps  of  air  downward,  as 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  a  translucent 
sea  Hv  saw  creeping  across  the  green  meadow 
a  sinnoos  line  of  ilgares  of  men  and  horses 
— some  foolish  commander  was  permitting  the 
soldiers  to  water  their  beasts  in  plain  yiew 
from  a  hundred  summits  I 

Druse  withdrew  his  eybs  from  the  ralley 
and  fixed  them  again  upon  the  group  of  man 
and  horse  in  the- sky,  and  again  it  was  through 
the  sight  of  his  rifle.  But  this  time  the  aim 
was  at  the  horse.  In  his  mctmory,  as  if  they 
were  a  divine  mandate,  rang  the  words  of  his 
father  at  parting  :  "  Whatever  may  occur,  do 
what  you  oonceiye  to  be  your  duty.* '  He  was 
calm  now.  His  teeth  were  firmly,  but  not 
rigidly,  closed  ;  his  nerres  were  as  tranquil  as 
a  sleeping  babe's — not  a  tremor  affected  any 
muscle  of  his  body  ;  his  breathing,  until  sus- 
pended in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  was  regular 
and  slow.  Duty  had  conquered  ;  spirit  had 
said  to  body  :  **  Peace,  be  still."     He  fired. 

An  officer  of  the  Federal  force,  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure  or  in  quest  of  knowledge,  had  left 
the  hidden  bivouac  in  the  valley,  and,  with 
aimless  feet,  had  made  his  way  to  the  lower 
edge  of  a  small  open  space  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  At  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile  before 
him,  bat  apparently  at  a  stone's  throw,  rose 
from  its  fringe  of  pines  the  gigantic  face  of 
rook,  towering  to  so  great  a  height  above  him 
that  it  made  him  giddy  to  look  up  to  where  its 
edge  cut  a  sharp  rugged  line  against  the  sky. 
At  some  distance  away  to  his  right  it  piesent> 
ed  a  clean,  vertical  profile  against  a  back- 
ground of  blue  sky  to  a  point  half  of  the  way 
down,  and  of  distant  hills,  hardly  less  blue, 
thence  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  at  its  base. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  the  dizzy  altitude  of  its 
summit,  the  officer  saw  an  astonishing  sight — 
a  man  on  horseback  riding  down  into  the  val- 
ley through  the  air ! 

Straight  upright  sat  the  rider,  in  militaiy 
fashion,  with  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle,  a  strong 
dutch  upon  the  rein  to  hold  his  charger  from 
too  impetuous  a  plunge.  From  his  bare  head 
his  long  hair  streamed  upward,  waving  like  a 
plume.  His  right  hand  was  concealed  in  the 
cloud  of  the  horse's  lifted  mane.  The  ani- 
mal's body  was  as  level  as  if  every  hoof -stroke 
encountered  the  resistant  earth.  Its  motions 
were  those  of  a  wild  gallop,  but  even  as  the 
officer  looked  they  ceased,  with  all  the  legs 
thrown  sharply  forward  as  in  the  act  of  Ali^^t- 
ing  from  a  leap.   But  this  was  a  flight  f  Filled 


with  amazement  and  terror  by  this  apparition 
of  a  horseman  in  the  sky,  the  officer  was  over- 
come by  the  intensity  of  his  emotions ;  his 
legs  failed  him  and  he  fell.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  he  heard  a  crashing  sound  in  the 
trees—a  sound  that  dies  without  an  echo— and 
all  was  still. 

After  firing  his  shot.  Private  Oaiter  Druse 
reloaded  his  rifle  and  resumed  his  watch.  Ten 
minutes  had  hardly  passed  when  a  Federal 
sergeant  crept  cautiously  to  him. 

"  Did  you  fire  ?"  the  sergeant  whispered. 

"Yes." 

"At  what?" 

"  A  horse.  It  was  standing  on  yonder  rook 
— pretty  far  out.  It  is  no  longer  there.  It 
went  over  the  cliff." 

The  oian's  face  was  white,  but  he  showed 
no  other  signs  of  emotion. 

"  8ee  here.  Druse,"  the  sergeant  said,  after 
a  silence,  **  it's  no  use  making  a  mystery.  I 
order  you  to  report.  Was  there  anybody  on 
the  horse?" 

"Yes.' 

"Who?" 

"My  father." 

The  sergeant  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked 
away.  "  Good  Gtod !"  he  said.— ^m6fOM 
Bieree,  in  Public  Opinion, 

EuBPHAiiTs  ON  Tbxal.— A  Correspondent 
writes  :  "  Elephants  are  very  particular  about 
their  rights.  For  instance,  when  formed  upon 
parade,  the  senior  or  longest  serving  elephant 
takes  the  right  of  the  rank,  the  others  forming 
up  in  succession  according  to  their  seniority, 
just  like  soldiers,  the  tallest  man  always  U^- 
ing  the  right,  the  others  forming  on  his  left 
according  to  size.  If,  say.  No.  9  elephant,  by 
mistake  or  otherwise,  formed  up  on  the  right 
of 'No.  7,  elephants  No.  7  and  No.  8  would 
push  him  bodily  out  of  their  way.  There  is 
quite  frequently  a  tremendous  row  in  the 
ranks  occasioned  by  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
only  stopped  by  the  officer  in  command  shout- 
ing  '  Attention  ! '  There  was  one  battery  in 
India  of  which  I  took  particular  notice,  as  I 
lay  in  the  same  station  with  it  for  a  long  time  ; 
in  fact,  I  became  just  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  men  and  elephants  as  if  1  really  belonged 
to  the  battery.  It  was  known  as  the  1st  bat- 
tery of  the  1st  brigade  of  garrison  artillery. 
We  were  stationed  at  Oampbellpore,  near 
Bawul  Pindi,  BengaL  On  one  occasion  I  no- 
ticed, as  the  battery  fell  in  as  usual  for  morn- 
ing parade,  a  souffle  in  the  centre  between  two 
elephants,  originating  by  No.  9  elephant  form- 
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ing  up  on  the  right-hand  side  of  No.  8  ele- 
phant.   No  8  objected  to  this,  and  by  reining 
back  out  of  the  ranks  and  pushing  forward 
again  jammed  in  between  No.  9  and  No.  7, 
being  particular  to  knock  as  roughly  against 
No.  9  as  possible.    No.  9  gunner  was  angry 
and  not  easily  pacified.    He  said  No.  8  gunner 
did  it  himself,  and  not  the  elephant.    The 
consequence  was  a  fierce  fight.    Mo.  9  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  No.  8  and  kept  hitting 
him  unmercifully,  when  No.  8  elephant,  who 
had  lingered  behind  the  other  elephants,  ap- 
parently suspecting  mischief,  ran  to  the  res- 
cue, and,  picking  No.  9  gunner  up  with  his 
trunk,  threw  him  up  into  the  air.    He  was 
afterward  found  in  an  unconscious  condition 
and  revised  with  difficulty,  though  practically 
unhurt.    No.  8  elephant  was  brought  as  a  pris- 
oner  to  the  orderly  room  and  charged  with  vio- 
lent assault.    It  is  a  fact  that  in  India  ele- 
phants are  tried  and  punished  by  reducing 
their  diet,  by  terms  of  imprisonment  or  flog- 
ging, all  according  to  the  merit  of  their  crime. 
"  Shortly  after  this  I  happened  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  court-martial  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Oampbellpore  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  Elephant  Abdul  (No.  16)  for  causing 
the  death  of  Syce  Bamboudes.    This  court- 
martial  was  certainly  the  most  impressive  one 
I  ever  witnessed.    The  prisoner,  with  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  was  marched  in  front  of  us 
between  an  escort  composed  of  No.  2  and  No. 
3  elephants.    Along  with  them  came  all  the 
witnesses.    The  president  of  the  court-martial 
was  Major  Oameron,  a  gray-haired  man  of  the 
Thirty  fourth   Hogras  Native  Infantry,  who 
had  been  for  years  in  India.    He  read  the 
charge  :    '  Elephant  Abdul  is  charged  with 
causing  the  death   of  Syce  Bamboudes  by 
catdiing  him  by  the  legs  in  his  trunk,  and 
beating  his  brains  out  against  the  wail  of  the 
grain  hut. '    The  first  witness  called  was  Or- 
derly Bombardier  Boberts,  who  said  he  was  in 
the  lines  at  twelve  o'clock  seeing  the  elephants 
fed.     When  the  trumpeter  sounded  'feed,' 
he  saw  Syce  Bamboudes  run  with  a  bag  of 
grain  toward  Elephant  Abdul.    At  this  time 
all  the  other  dephants  were  fed.  consequently 
Syce  Bamboudes  was  late  in  feeding  Elephant 
Abdul.    He,  the  bombardier,  ordered  the  syce 
to  hurry  and  feed  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  move  any  quicker.    As  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached Elephant  Abdul  seized  him  by  the 
legs,  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  lit> 
tie  grain  hut.    Eight  syces  and  the  jemmodah 
gave  similar  statements.    When  they  had  fin- 
ished, the  president^  who  had  kept  his  head 


down  the  whole  time  with  the  elephant's  de- 
foulter-sheet  in  front  of  him,  suddenly  looked 
up  and  glared  at  the  prisoner.  Seeing  the 
dephant*s  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  he  said  : 
'  It's  no  use  ;  that  game  won't  do  for  me.  I 
am  quite  accustomed  to  see  tears,  and  never 
take  any  notice  of  them.  I  see  by  this  de- 
faulter book  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  crimes  of  injuring  people, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  compassion  for 
you.  *  We  members  all  agreed  with  the  major, 
and,  after  a  short  adjournment,  found  Abdul 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  fifty  lashes  and 
two  years*  imprisonment. 

"  When  the  dephant  was  marched  back  a 
prisoner  he  roared,  crying  not  from  grief  for 
having  killed  Bamboudes  though,  but  for  his 
own  sake.    He  antidpated  some  severe  pun- 
ishment, espedally  as  he  was  marched  to  the 
prison  shed,  where  only  those  who  are  award- 
ed a  long  term  of  imprisonment  are  taken. 
Three  days  after  this  I  was  informed  the  flog- 
ging process  would  take  place,  and  as  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  how  the  gigantic  Abdul 
would  stand  his  punishment,  I  resolved  to  be 
an  eye-witness  to  this  painful  though  neces- 
sary mode  of  enforcing  discipline.    The  whole 
thing  struck  me  as  being  a  most  peculiar 
sight,  but  rendered  very  distressing,  owing  to 
Abdul's  pitiful  howls  ;  but  you  could  not  help 
laughing  occadonally  at  the  comical  actions 
of  the  flogger.    When  I  arrived  on  the  scene 
I  found  the  whole  battery  drawn  up  in  a 
square,  fourteeen  elephants  forming  one  dde 
and  the  non-commisdoned  officers  and  men 
the  other  three  ddes.    In  the  centre  were  the 
two  huge  elephants,  the  prisoner,  Abdul,  and 
his  flogger,  Lalla,  No.  1.    It  always  falls  to 
the  senior  dephants'  lot  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment.    Bedde  these  two  elephants  all  officers 
of  the  battery,  the  provosts,  the  brigadier,  the 
major  and  the  doctor,  were  in  the  centre,  and 
dephants  Nos.  2  and  3  stood  on  either  flank 
as  an  escort  in  case  the  prisoner  might  try  to 
escape.    There  were    four   great    iron   pegs 
driven  into  the  ground,  to  each  of  which  one 
of  the  prisoner's  legs  was  chained.   Lalla,  No. 
1  elephant,  stood  by  with  a  huge  cable  chain 
fastened  aroand  her  trunk,  waiting  further 
orders.     When  all  was  pronounced  ready  the 
doctor,  who  stood  with  a  watch  in  his  hand, 
gave  the  signd  to  begin.    Lalla  raised  her 
trunk  in  the  air,  gave  it  two  turns  and  down 
came  the  cable  with  terrific  force  on  Abdul's 
back.    A  loud  thud  was  heard,  followed  by  an 
unearthly  roar  from  the  unfortunate  Abdul. 
Again  the  doctor  gave  the  signal  and  down 
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came  the  cable  with  terrific  force,  oaoBioig 
more  roaring.  Again  and  again  it  came  down, 
nntil  the  full  number  of  lashes  were  given, 
after  which  the  prisoner  was  marched  back  to 
his  quarters,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
haying  a  few  lamps  on  his  back  as  the  resalt 
of  the  lashing.  The  parade  was  dismissed 
and  things  went  on  as  usual. " —Pu&2tc  Opinion. 

Whxbx  WoMUff  IS  Nkvzb  a  GBDmfAx..— In 
Austria  a  woman,  no  matter  what  she  may  do, 
is  never  regarded  or  treated  quite  as  a  crimi- 
nal. She  may  rob,  bom,  kill— set  eveiy  law 
at  defiance,  in  fact,  and  break  all  the  command- 
ments in  tarn — without  a  fear  of  ever  being 
called  upon  to  face  a  gallows.  She  is  not  eyen 
sent  to  an  ordinary  prison  to  do  penance  for 
her  sins  ;  the  hardest  fate  that  can  befall  her, 
indeed,  is  to  be  compelled  to  take  up  her 
abode  for  a  time  in  a  conyent. 

The  convent  to  which  Vienna  sends  its  err- 
ing sisters  is  at  Neudorf,  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  city.  The  convent  itself  is  a 
fine  old  building  which  once  upon  a  time  was 
a  castle,  and  seems  to  have  been  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  religious  community  to  which  it 
now  belongs  received  it  as  a  present  from  its 
owner,  who  oared  more  for  the  Church  than 
for  his  heir.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  to  show  that  it  is  a  prison  ; 
the  courtyard  stands  open  the  whole  day  long, 
and  there  is  never  a  guard  within  sight.  The 
doorkeeper  is  a  pretty  little  nun  whom  a  strong 
woman  could  easily  seize  up  in  her  arms  and 
run  away  with.  The  Superior  is  a  handsome 
old  lady  with  keen,  penetrating  eyes,  a  firm 
mouth,  and  an  expression  that  is  at  once  kind- 
ly and— oddly  enough,  considering  she  is  a 
nun — humorous.  She  has  a  gentle  courtesy 
of  manner  that  is  singularly  attractive ;  she 
has,  too.  that  most  excellent  thing  in  woman, 
a  low  sweet  voice.  Judging  by  the  stately 
grace  with  which  she  wears  her  long  cream- 
white  robes,  her  early  days  were  more  proba- 
bly passed  at  the  Hof  burg  than  in  a  convent. 
The  fact  of  her  being  a  great  lady,  however, 
does  not  prevent  her  being  a  clear-headed  busi- 
ness woman.  She  has  at  her  finger-ends  all 
the  details  of  the  working  of  the  institution 
under  her  control  ;  and  not  a  spoon  is  moved 
there  without  her  knowing  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  its  moving.  She  is  evidently 
heart  and  soul  in  her  work,  and  keenly  inter- 
ested in  everything  that  concerns  her  charges. 
She  knows  all  the  circumstances  of  their  cases, 
and  deals  with  each  of  them  individually, 
bringing  good  influences  to  bear  on  them,  ap- 


pealing to  their  feelings,  and  trying  to  arouse 
iu  them  a  sense  of  self-respect.  .  .  . 

The  Superior  led  the  way  into  a  large,  cheer- 
ful-looking room,  in  which  some  fifty  women 
were  sitting  working.  Perhaps  half  a  dosen 
of  them  were  making  match-boxes  or  buttons  ; 
and  the  others  were  doing  fine  needle- work, 
beautiful  embroidery,  lace,  and  wool  work, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sister  who  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  she  had  stepped  straight 
out  of  one  of  Fra  Angelico*s  pictures.  She 
passes  her  life  going  about  among  these  wom- 
en distributing  to  each  in  turn  directions,  en- 
oouragement,  or  reproof,  as  the  case  may  be, 
always  with  a  smile  on  her  lips — one,  though, 
in  which  there  is  more  patient  endurance  than 
gladness.  Another  Sister,  a  woman  with  a 
strong,  sphinx  like  face,  was  sitting  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  on  a  raised  platform. 
She  is  there  to  maintain  discipline  and  guard 
against  those  outbursts  of  temper  which,  from 
time  to  Itime,  disturb  the  harmony  of  life  in 
this  oonvent.  As  we  entered  the  room  all  the 
women  rose  and  greeted  us.  in  the  most  cheery 
fashion,  with  what  sounded  like  a  couplet 
from  an  old  chant.  They  speedily  took  up 
their  work  again,  however,  at  a  sign  from  the 
Superior. 

These  women  were  all  so  kindly  in  their 
ways,  so  peaceful  and  good-humored,  they  dif- 
fered so  completely  from  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  criminals,  that  we  were  puzzled  to 
imagine  what  oould  have  brought  them  into 
prison.  We  had  never  a  doubt  but  that  their 
offences  were  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  and 
we  said  so.  The  Superior  gave  us  one  of  her 
odd,  humorous  smiles.  **  Did  you  notice  that 
woman  in  the  corridor?"  she  asked.  "She 
is  Marie  Schneider.* '  That  insignificant-look- 
ing little  woman,  who  had  stood  aside  with  a 
gentle  deprecative  smile  to  allow  us  to  pass, 
Marie  Schneider  1  Why,  in  any  other  place 
one  would  have  set  her  down  at  once  as  the 
hard-working  wife  of  a  struggling  curate,  so 
thoroughly  respectable  did  she  look.  And  she 
is  Marie  Schneider,  a  European  celebrity,  with 
more  murders  on  her  conscience  than  she  has 
fingers  on  her  hands  !  ' '  And  you  let  her  stay 
here  ?"  "  We  have  nowhere  else  to  put  her," 
the  Inspector,  who  had  joined  us,  replied  ; 
<*  and  we  don't  hang  women  in  Austria." 

Nor  is  she,  as  we  soon  found,  the  only  no* 
toriety  in  the  place.  One  of  the  prisoners  is 
a  delicate-looking  girl  with  large  brown  ^es 
and  golden  hair— -a  type  of  beauty  almost 
peculiar  to  Austrians.  She  has  a  low,  cooing 
voice,  and  a  singularly  pwset,  innocent  expxeti 
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■ion.  ' '  What  on  earth  can  that  girl  haye  done 
to  be  sent  here  ?"  I  whispered.  **  Done/' the 
Inspector  replied  grimly  ;  '*  set  a  honse  on  fire 
in  the  hope  of  killing  a  man  with  his  wife  and 
fl?e  children.' '  The  girl  most  haye  had  ex- 
traordinarily  sharp  ears ;  for.  although  we 
were  standing  at  some  distance  away,  she 
heard  what  he  said,  and  she  gave  him  a 
glance  such  as  I  hope  neyer  to  see  again 
in  my  life.  It  was  absolately  diabolic  :  had 
there  been  a  knife  within  reach,  the  man 
would  haye  died  on  the  spot.  Yet  only  a  'mo- 
ment before  she  had  been  looking  up  into 
•my  face  with  a  smile  an  angel' might  haye 
enyied. — ComhSU  Magadne, 

Thb  Chiffonnikbs  of  Pabxs.— Ragpickers*, 
town  reminded  me  of  some  ancient,  tumble- 
down fishing  yillage,  and  certainly  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that  this  was  positiyely  the  city  of 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Space,  it  would  seem,  was  at  a  premium  in 
the  Git4  Dor4  for  utensils  of  different  kinds 
ornamented  the  outside  walls,  and  here  and 
there  a  cradle  swung  lightly  from  its  rusty 
nail.  Many  of  the  houses  boasted  of  but  one 
room,  in  which  were,  often,  neither  furniture 
nor  bedding  ;  a  bundle  of  rags  did  duty  for 
the  latter,  and  in  truth  it  was  a  case  of  rags, 
rags,  raggedest  of  rags  eyerywhere.  The  rag- 
pickers were  seated  on  their  thresholds,  or  as 
near  the  door  or  apology  for  a  window  as  it 
was  possible  to  get.  Here  and  there  an  an- 
cient chiffonnidre  was  patching  together  old 
remnants,  but  most  of  the  men  were  classify- 
ing their  merchandise  spread  upon  the  fioor. 
These  were  the  triewra  or  sorters,  whose  busi- 
ness  lay  in  diyiding  the  odds  and  ends  into 
their  yarious  classes  before  reselling  them  to 
the  merchants  en  gros.  The  white  rags  had  to 
be  sorted  from  the  colored,  and  the  silk  from 
the  cotton  or  woollen.  The  woollen  ones,  I 
found,  were  prized  the  most,  as  they  brought 
in  nearly  thirty  francs  the  100  kilos,  while  the 
silk  were  worth  only  seyen.  The  chiffooniers 
collect  oyer  50.000  francs*  worth  of  pickings 
in  one  day  (statistics  of  1889)  and  nothing 
oomes  amiss  to  them. 

I  begged  permission  of  an  old  chiffonnidre 
to  sketch  her  as  she  sat  at  her  mending,  and 
then  the  motley  crowd,  which  had  all  the  time 
followed  closely  at  my  heels,  promptly  sur- 
rounded me.  The  elders  did  not  appear  to 
▼iew  my  moyements  with  much  fayor  at  first, 
but  their  scowls  were  soon  turned  into  broad 
grins  by  a  general  distribution  of  the  oigar- 
ettea.    The  packet  could  not  go  all  round,  it 


is  true,  but  it  went  far  enough,  at  least,  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  the  GitS  my  friends. 
They  were  a  tough  enough  looking  set,  on  the 
whole,  but  most  of  the  older  women  appeared 
to  suffer  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
many  of  the  children  also,  a  thing  easily  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  glance  at  their  grimy  hands. 
Still  the  eye  trouble  was  the  only  one  which 
affected  them  yery  much  apparently.  Though 
irredeemably  dirty,  the  children  looked  bright, 
happy,  and  healthful.  And  they  had  reason 
to,  Kying  as  they  were  in  an  open  quarteir  of 
low  houses,  where  the  sun  could  stream  down 
on  them  and  the  air  play  around  them,  a  sen- 
sation rarely  to  be  experienced  in  the  narrower 
Paris  streets,  where  the  immense  height  of  the 
apartment-houses  keeps  off,  for  the  greater 
part,  these  two  most  important  health  factors. 
The  young  girls,  too,  had  eyidently  their  share 
of  hardiness,  and,  with  it,  a  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  manner,  not  unbecoming  the  daugh- 
ters of  this  liberty-loying  race,  and  there  were 
seyeral  quite  pretty  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
istence of  that  romantic  play  of  Bourgeois  and 
Emeiy's  "  La  fille  dn  Chiffonnier,"  which  cre- 
ated so  much  interest  on  the  boards  of  the 
Ambigu  a  liitle  while  ago. 

When  I  had  made  the  round  of  the  Cite,  I 
attempted  one  or  two  sketches,  and  whereyer 
I  stopped,  eyery  window  within  sight  wonld 
immediately  become  aliye  with  heads  partially 
obscured  by  the  flapping  rags  which  hung  be- 
fore most  of  the  houses.  I  caught  one  old 
chiffonniere  watching  me  complacently  as  she 
ate  her  supper,  and  called  up  to  her  to  tell 
me,  if  she  wonld,  which  was  her  quarter  for 
collecting.  She  answered  proudly.  "  The 
Opera,"  much  to  my  surprise,  for  that  part  of 
Paris  is  fiye  or  six  miles  away.  But  I  learned 
that  this ,  neighborhood  and  the  Chauss^e 
d' Antin  were  the  fat  liyings  of  the  ohiffonniers, 
and  that  a  placeur  will  sell  his  right  to  empty 
the  rubbish  boxes  of  a  few  houses  there  for  as 
much  as  150  francs  ;  for,  although  a  coureur, 
or  roying  chiffonnier's  daily  collection  is  sel- 
dom worth  more  than  1  franc  50  cents,  that  of 
the  plaoeur,  or  chiffonnier  with  a  regular  situa- 
tion, often  amounts  to  seyen  or  eight  times 
that  sum,  and  necessitates  his  bringing  a  hand 
or  eyen  a  donkey  cart. 

It  is  chiefly  in  suburbs  such  as  Malakoff, 
lyry,  and  Genneyilliers  that  the  ohiffonniers 
now  congregate,  though  formerly  they  were  to 
be  found  in  Le  Petit  Mazas,  Le  Passage  du 
Soleil,  La  Git#  liaupy,  and  La  Git^  de  la 
Femme  en  Oulotte,  which  last,  though  now 
destroyed,  once  brought  its  eccentric  land- 
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lady,  liadeo^oiflelle  Fonoaolt,  12,000  francs 
per  annum.    But  it  is  the  Git^  Doreaathe 
home  of  the  chlffonniera  which  is  of  special^ 
interest,  partly  on  aocoant  of  the  historic  rec- 
ords  in  connection  with  it  in  the  Beporta  of 
"Commission    des    Logements    insainbrea" 
(1853).  on  aocoant  of  the  many  controTcrsiea 
o?er  it,  notiibly  in  the  Revue  Municipak  (1859- 
60),  and  because  of  the  personal  snpenrision 
still  exercised  oyer   it  by  Monsienr  Dor6*f 
daughter  from  her  manor  oTerlooking  it.   This 
was  once  the  Obfiteau  of  BellcTue,  which  up 
till  1848  was  surrounded  by  its  park  of  10.000 
square  metres.     After   that    date.   Monsieur 
Dor^  cut  the  ground  up  into  little  lots,  and 
let  it  out  to  horticulture-loTing  Parisians  at  <■ 
5(1.  the  m^tre  per  annum.    An  enterprising 
cbiffonnier  not  only  rented  one  of  these,  but 
with  the  aid  of  sardine  boxes  flUed  with  clay, 
bits  of  old  building  material  and  tin,  built 
himself  a  hut.     He  was  the  envied  of  all  the 
crowd  of  cbiffonnier  friends  who  came  to  won* 
der  and  admire,  and  who  were  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing suit.    They  formed  themseWes  into  an 
independent  republic  to  the  number  of  400, 
which  by  1860  had  increased  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.     Until  the  speculators 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  chiffonniecs  were 
thus  their  own  landlords,  which  fact  created 
in  them  that  self-respect  and  independence 
which  is  not  often  found  in  others  of  a  like 
class.    Drink  is   their  besetting  sin,  and  il 
would  seem  that  the  fascinations  of  their  spe- 
cial liquors,  such  as  camphre,  peUl  notr,  JU  en 
qiuUre,  ccLsse-poUrine,  are  not  to  be  withstood. 
But  though  a  liberty-loving  race,  these  wild 
men  and  women  of  the  outskirts  are  a  peace- 
lof  ing  one  too,  and  they  are  seldom  in  prison  ; 
yet  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  they 
have  been  subjected  to  every  kind  of  persecu- 
tion.   As  early  as  1698  they  were  forbidden 
by  law  to  walk  the  streets  before  daybreak, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  Bepublic  that  the 
chiffonniers  have  been  allowed  to  ply  their 
trade  without  the  once  necessary  adjuncts  of 
Government  copper  medal,  certificate,  basket, 
croc^  (pronged  stick),  and  \edktetn,—£ngU8h- 
voatnan. 

Ths  Business  of  BLACKMAn.nfo. — There  are 
in  the  West  End  of  London  some  half  dozen, 
(It  least,  places  where  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  of  the  wealthy  congregate  in  their 
hours  of  leisure.  Some  of  these  are  devoted 
to  men's  and  women's  use  respectively  ;  at 
others  *' Jeames"  meets  Jane.  Each  rendes- 
voua  is  patronized  by  its  own  particular  little 


clique.  An ' '  outsider'  *  attending  one  of  these 
gatherings  would  be  at  once  struck  by  a  pecul- 
iar feature.  Amid  the  buzz  of  conversation 
on  all  sides  would  be  heiM^d  the  repetition  of 
famous  names.  The  business,  the  fads,  and 
the  follies  of  "  my  lord"  and  *  her  ladyship" 
are  discussed  with  a  freedom  that  strikes  the 
venerator  of  the  aristocracy  as  being  little, 
short  of  sacrilegious.  This  circumstance  is 
turned  frequently  to  nefarious  but  profitable 
account  by  an  individual  who,  in  the  guise  of 
a  bondftde  servant,  lurks  often  amid  the  throng. 
Skeletons  exist  in  not  a  small  number  of  gild- 
ed cupboards.  Their  presence  once  suspect- 
ed, ingenuity  and  shrewd  cunning  soon  turn 
mere  conjectnre  int^  evidence-supported  fact. 
T^e  blackmailing  valet  or  lady's  maid  is  a 
recognized  terror  to  society.  A  season  or  two 
ago  the  personal  servant  of  a  well-known  man, 
having  saved  a  nice  little  sum,  resolved  to 
purchase  a  small  country  public-house.  Chat- 
ting one  day  with  a  colleague  casually  encoun- 
tered, the  stranger  declared  he  knew  of  the 
very  thing.  Growing  confidential  over  their 
glasses,  the  valet  foolishly  hinted  that  his 
master  was  not  altogether  the  saint  he  was  usu- 
ally set  down  as.  The  blackmailer  chuckled. 
He  went  diligently  to  work  to  find  an  invest- 
ment for  the  valet ;  and,  when  he  succeeded, 
made  a  bargain  that,  in  return  for  his  services, 
he  should  be  recommended  for  the  vacant 
place.  He  got  it,  and  at  once  commenced  to 
pry  into  his  master's  affairs.  Bit  by  bit  he 
learned  the  gentleman's  whole  history  ;  gath- 
ered proofs  of  various  things  not  to  his  credit ; 
and  then  one  evening,  just  prior  to  his  mas- 
ter's marriage  to  a  lady  of  position,  he  con- 
fronted him  in  his  own  study,  mentioned  the 
evidence  he  was  in  possession  of,  and  demand- 
ed £800  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  And  the 
money  waa  paid  on  condition  that  the  man 
left  England. 

Substantial  as  was  the  amount  thus  extort- 
ed, it  is  not  every  victim  that  escapes  even 
thus  cheaply.  Sacrifices  yet  dearer  than  the 
making  of  monetary  payments  are  sometimes 
called  for  by  the  blackmailer's  demands.  Not 
a  gireat  while  back  a  gentleman  of  position 
poisoned  himself.  Reason  for  his  so  doing 
there  appeared  to  be  none.  On  the  death  of 
an  old  servant  of  his,  however,  the  whole  truth 
came  out.  The  man  had,  it  seems,  faithfully 
served  his  master,  and  at  last  retired.  Evil 
days  came  ;  he  lost  all  his  money,  and  applied 
to  his  late  employer  for  aid.  A  small  sum  was 
sent ;  the  man  asked  for  more ;  and.  being 
refused,  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
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possession  of  a  secret.  Twenty  pounds  eame 
in  answer  to  that.  As  nothing  more  conld 
be  extracted,  the  man  sold  the  information  he 
possessed  for  another  ten  ponnds  to  two  yil- 
lains,  who,  going  scientlfiqally  to  work, 
squeezed  hundreds  of  pounds  from  the  un- 
fortunate yictim,  ere,  harassed  and  worried 
out  of  his  life,  he  sought  the  relief  that  a  dose 
of  strychnine  offered  to  him.  In  a  blackmail- 
ing case  reported  from  the  Continent  some 
four  years  ago,  endence  showed  that  a  lady  of 
much  wealth  had  for  years  been  paying  a  third 
of  her  income  to  her  discharged  maid,  who 
bad  obtained  possession  of  some  incriminat- 
ing letters  written  by  her  mistress,  whom  she 
threatened  with  exposure  whenever  the  allow- 
ance was  delayed  Similarly  a  lady  owning 
an  important  dressmaking  concern  was  com- 
pelled to  give  a  partnership  to  a  designing  at- 
tendant, who,  disco? ering  the  particulars  of  a 
little  intrigue,  used  the  information  to  her 
own  advantage.  Fear  of  exposure  in  nearly 
every  case  preelmdes  resistance  ;  and  once  the 
victim  gives  way,  it  is  all  over  with  him  or 
her.  The  blackmailing  servant  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  foes  of  any  that  dog  the  foot- 
step of  the  individual  **  with  a  past."— Om- 
seU's  ScUurday  JovmoU. 

Anolimo  Mxmobies.— a  broken  top-joint, 
fixed  outside  the  old  brown  case  of  a  fly -rod  ; 
a  frosty  sun  streaming  into  the  hall ;  some 
rather  disreputable  tangles  of  gut  sticking  out 
from  the  recesses  of  a  fly-book ;  the  meshes 
of  a  landing  net  peeping  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  macintosh,  and  both  as  dry  as  a 
whistle  :  one  and  all,  the  sun  included,  speak 
reproachfully — if  indeed  he  hatches  out  flies 
for  the  trout,  and  the  trout  are  for  the  fisher- 
man, why  does  not  the  fisher  come  forth? 
Well,  the  heat  is  but  the  winter's  apology,  the 
flies  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  fish  are 
not  fat  enough,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  repairs,  and  little  oause  for  reproach. 

Indeed,  while  the  splicing  of  the  joint  is 
proceeding,  with  each  little  twist  is  drawn  out 
a  memory  of  the  past.  'Twas  a  bright  steely 
morning,  and  the  water  clear  as  crystal.  Wan- 
dering restlessly  in  the  shallows  was  a  long, 
lean  hungry  trout,  bis  thoughts  much  more 
bent  upon  the  fry,  his  wee  brethren,  than 
upon  the  foolish  fly  -  a  cannibal,  a  very  canni- 
bal, a  worse  than  pike,  albeit  he  would  call 
him  (the  pike)  a  lower  beast. 

First  of  all  a  '*  think  ;*'  it  will  be  of  no  use 
creeping  up  to  the  old  wary  one  with  the  sun 
at  your  back— wise   decision ;  back  to  the 


bridge  then,  make  the  attack  from  the  other 
Jbank,  show  a  bold  front  to  the  foe  gleaming 
in  your  face.  Of  course,  feeling  bold,  you 
adopt  a  dashing  military  method  of  assault, 
creeping  forward  on  all  fours,  and  feebly  on 
your  stomach.  You  never  show  your  head— 
not  that  you  believe  the  trout  will  shoot  you, 
but  yon  feel  that  something  serious  might 
happen  if  every  caution  were  not  adopted.  A 
careful  cait — lovely  1  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  front  of  his  nose.  He  moves  ;  gently  now 
— oh,  you  are  ever  so  gentle,  and  gently  he 
follows  you,  aye  to  the  very  edge,  and  then, 
then  slowly  returns  to  his  vantage-ground. 
Another  cast,  and  another,  and  another,  still 
he  follows,  looks,  and  meditates.  A  loud 
guffaw  from  across  the  waters  from  a  low 
cynical  fellow  who  does  not  know  a  rod  from 
a  hayfork.  Of  course  yon  vouchsafe  not  a  sin- 
gle word  in  response  ;  another  cast,  a  despair- 
ing oast,  he  oomes  again,  and  just  as  the  fly  is 
coming  out  of  the  water  there  is  a  commotion, 
the  line  tightens.  Urroo  I  the  hold  is  good, 
the  reel  is  singing,  you  are  upon  yonr  feet  and 
explaining  to  the  duffer  what  you  have  been 
doing  ;  he  applauds,  loftily  you  condescend 
to  receive  the  plaudits  ;  then,  reeling  in,  you 
feel  for  the  net ;  it  is  under  him,  but  the 
strain  is  great,  the  top  joint  goes,  you  miss 
him,  and  the  fly  comes  home.  Another  loud 
guffaw  ;  the  stream  parts  you  from  the  duffer  ; 
it  is  well  for  him,  or  for  you.  A  big  cannibal 
was  that  trout,  and  so  patiently  you  angled, 
so  deftly  you  bronght  him  home  !  Alas  1  also 
there  was  to  be  no  more  angling  this  season 
And  that  was  how  the  top-joint  went ! 

The  joint  shall  be  forthwith  mended.  The 
fly-book  after  all  is  in  a  very  respectable  state 
of  carelessness,  a  state  of  methodical  careless- 
ness. One  of  the  most  delightful  character- 
istics of  an  angler  is  a  beneficent,  pleasant 
bearing  toward  the  doings  of  himself,  and  of 
course  toward  the  doings  of  others.  Contem- 
plation as  evidenced  by  Isaak  Walton  is  a 
trifling  virtue  compared  with  a  broiid  benevo- 
lence. Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a 
dark  mackerel  was  not  sticking  in  the  flannel, 
but  VMS  sticking  out  wildly  from  between  the 
leaves,  attached  to  a  few  feet  of  broken  gut, 
you  might  ne^er  have  thought  again  of  a  late 
July  evening  by  the  Pang.  There  was  a  low 
alder  bed  on  your  side  of  the  stream,  in  which 
you  were  hiding,  watching,  and  smoking. 
There  was  a  stretch  of  camp  sheeting  protect- 
ing the  opposite  bank,  and  overhanging  this 
and  half  the  stream  was  a  tough  old  hawthorn 
bush.    There  were  alder  bushes  on  every  side. 
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and  there  was  an  ngly  thorn  in  front,  bnt  there 
were  fisb  galore  nnder  the  sheeting ;  first  a 
baok  fin,  then  a  tail,  then  a  roll,  then  a  gam- 
boL  Fooling  tbey  were,  not  rising,  and  yon 
beUeye  they  are  chnb,  not  tront,  bnt  you  oast, 
and  in  the  instant  are  tight.  MraMU  dietu, 
one  upon  the  tail  fly  and  one  vpon  the  drop- 
per—a glorious  fire  minates,  and  yon  hare 
them  both,  one  pound,  and  one  pound  and 
three  quarters,  trout,  perfect  trout  You  will 
think  of  them  and  that  five  minutes  when 
oomes  the  first  twinge  of  gout,  dream  of  them 
when  you  are  slipping  pantalooned  to  the  rest 
of  the  weary,  speak  of  them  when  your  pipea 
are  frozen,  add  to  them  when  your  mates  are 
cheery,  and  exult  in  them  when  your  friend  is 
telling;  And  that  is  the  self-same  cast,  for  it 
snapped  as  you  cleared  a  space  among  the 
alders. 

May  be  you  will  live  to  do  yet  greater  things 
—anticipation  is  the  yery  feast  of  reasoning. 

A  further  page  recalls  a  blank  day.  Another 
Berkshire  stream,  a  one-storied  thatched  cot- 
tage, a  picture  of  dismantlement.  A  dirty- 
faced,  sweeping  little  damsel  of  fiye  or  there- 
abouts gazing  at  the  roof -tree.  '*  I'se  goin' 
away.'*  The  poor  little  sinner  a  picture  of 
misery.  You  look  again  at  the  cottage  ;  there 
is  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,  but  no 
other  signs  of  life  are  yisible  ;  the  windows, 
if  they  can  be  called  windows,  are  darkened, 
the  dog  on  the  doorstep  looks  cowed,  and 
through  the  open  door  you  notice  eyidence  of 
trestles.  And  so  poor  little  dirty-face  is  **  goin' 
away." 

The  fishing  is  blank,  and  you  meditate. 
Vanitas  vanUatum  /  You  light  your  pipe  and 
stroll  away  to  the  stream,  tfummer  skies  and 
whispering  breezes,  scented  June  and  joyous 
swallows,  rippling  eddies,  smiling  waters, 
happy  thoughts  and  noonday  dreams.  Vani- 
ties !— there  are  no  yanities.  An  old  rod  case, 
a  battered  fly-book,  merry  days  gone  by,  pleas- 
ant hours  to  come. —  W.  T,  Ftttman,  in  Oenik' 
man*  8  Magazine, 

Fbom  the  Yinb  to  the  Bottui.  —The  indus- 
trial part  of  a  M6doc  chateau  diyides  itself 
into  three  main  diyisions  :  the  press  room, 
the  cellar  proper,  and  the  cayes  containing 
the  bottled  wines.  Each  is  interesting,  but 
the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attractiye 
when  the  yintage  has  begun.  A  busy  scene 
then  goes  on  here.  Men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren  are  hard  at  work  in  the  yineyards  pick- 
ing the  grapes  ;  the  women  and  children  re- 
ceifing  half  the  pay  of  adults,  which  may  be 


put  at  fifteen  penoe  a  day  and  their  food. 
Where  a  classified  wine  is  to  be  made,  the  ut- 
most care  must  be  taken  that  no  unripe,  burst, 
or  rotten  grapes  are  haryested.  A  superrisor 
is  present  to  see  to  this  precaution.  Here  and 
thereabout  the  Vineyard  are  men  with  wooden 
panniers  on  their  backs.  These,  when  filled* 
are  emptied  into  the  receiying  yats  on  cars, 
drawn  in  many  cases  by  bullocks.  And  when 
the  latter  haye  their  load  complete  not  a  mo- 
ment is  lost  in  oonyeying  the  luscious  burden 
to  the  chftteau,  where  men  are  in  readiness 
immediately  to  urge  the  grapes  into  the  first 
stage  of  yinifioation. 

The  contents  of  the  yats  are  turned  into 
yessels  proyided  with  either  an  upper  grill  or 
a  trough,  so  contriyed  that  as  the  grapes  are 
separated  from  the  stalks  they  fall  into  a  lower 
reoeptacle.  The  grill  system  is  the  more  in 
yogue.  Upon  it  men  disengage  the  grapes, 
*  either  with  their  hands  or  with  little  wooden 
rakes.  Needless  to  say,  they  work  with  as 
much  delicacy  and  quickness  as  possible. 
Very  few  are  the  eh&teaus  at  present  in  which 
machinery  is  used  instead  of  men.  The  Ob&- 
teau-S^onzac,  in  the  Blaye  district,  is,  how- 
ever, a  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Here  the  grapes  are  disengaged  mechanically 
and  afterward  crushed  by  india-rubber  cylin- 
ders with  marvellous  nicety,  so  that  not  a  pip 
is  bruised.  The  "  must"  is  subsequently 
conveyed  into  the  vats  through  piping.  It 
seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  steam  power  will 
in  time  be  adopted  in  all  the  larger  ch&teaus 
of  the  M4doc,  as  well  as  in  the  Ch&teau  Segon- 
zac. 

The  crushing  tubs  are  roomy  little  shallow 
apartments  in  wood.  Hither  the  grapes  are 
brought  when  stripped,  and  five  or  six  men 
at  once  get  among  them,  barefooted.  As  ex- 
ercise,  this  treading  of  grapes  may  be  good 
for  the  leg  muscles,  but  it  must  become  mor- 
tally wearisome.  Moreover,  the  fumes  of  the 
juice  about  the  ankles  may  be  supposed  quite 
potent  enough  to  affect  a  weak  head.  How- 
ever,  this  old  mode  of  pressing  is  general  in 
the  M6doc,  and  is  at  least  picturesque.  The 
juice  meanwhile  is  drawn  off  through  a  tap 
and  transported  across  to  the  enormous  vats 
in  the  same  room.  These,  when  filled,  are 
tight  dosed  for  the  important  process  of  fer- 
mentation. An  uncertain  period  has  to  elapse 
ere  this  is  through — perhaps  a  week,  perhaps 
a  month.  Then  comes  the  transfer  of  the 
wine  to  the  fine  new  barrels  in  the  great  cel- 
lar. The  barrels  are  not  filled  in  rotation 
from  first  one  vat  and  then  another,  but  an 
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equal  quantity  is  put  into  each  from  the  first 
yat,  then  from  the  seoond,  and  so  on,  thereby 
assnring  a  uniformity  of  quality  in  the  wine. 
This  done,  the  oellarer  has  for  a  time  ohiefly 
to  see  that  his  domain  keeps  properly  dry  and 
is  sabjeoted  to  no  Tiolent  alterations  of  tem- 
perature. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  spring  at  hand  than 
the  rackings  begin.  This  means  that  the  wine 
has  to  be  transferred  to  fresh  barrels,  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  its  deposits.  Thrioe  in  the  first 
year  is  it  racked,  always  in  fine,  dry,  bright 
weather,  and  gr^  care  is  necessary  that  the 
wine  should  lose  nothing  of  its  aroma  in  its 
change  of  residence  .by  reckless  exposure  to 
the  air.  If  the  wine  is  yery  full-bodied,  and 
is  to  be  bottled  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  exld 
if  its  first  year  it  is  subject  to  a  "  whipping" 
or  "  fining,**  to  clear  it.  For  this  either  gela- 
tine or  the  whites  of  eggs  are  used.  Of  the 
latter,  six  to  eight  suffice.  They  are  beaten 
up,  dropped  into  the  wine,  and  the  whole  is 
then  yiol^ntly  stirred  with  a  deft  stick  or  rod 
furnished  at  the  end  with  eight  or  ten  tufts  of 
hair.  Gelatine  is  more  applied  to  white  wines, 
and  is  made  to  assimilate  by  the  same  methods. 

For  the  second  year  the  same  series  of  rack- 
ings help  on  the  purity  of  the  wine,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year  also  a  whipping  must  be  ad- 
ministered, except  in  the  case  of  yery  light 
wines  with  the  deeired  limpidity.  A  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  whipping  the  bottling 
may  begin,  unless  the  wines  are  of  a  high 
class,  exacting  more  time  to  mature.  Once 
bottled,  the  wine  may  rest  in  peace,  and  ac- 
quire the  many  ylrtues  that  in  the  Medoc 
attend  upon  a  career  of  entire  passivity. — 
OomhUl  Maganne, 

A  8tobt  of  Chablbs  Mathxws  thx  £ij)kr. — 
Mr.  Mathews  the  elder,  being  as  entertaining 
off  the  stage  as  he  was  on  it,  was  in  great  de- 
mand at  dinner  parties  on  days  when  his  *'  At 
Homes,'*  as  he  called  them,  were  not  being 
held.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
were  engaged  to  dinner,  when  a  sudden  call 
of  urgent  business  obliged  him  to  forego  the 
expected  pleasure  and  travel  a  short  distance 
into  the  country  instead.  There  was  no  time 
to  send  an  excuse,  so  it  was  decided  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  should  go  by  herself  and  make  all 
needful  apologies  for  her  husband's  defec- 
tion. She  went,  and  found  her  host  and  host- 
ess much  disappointed  at  her  coming  alone. 
However,  they  made  the  best  of  it,  and  the 
hostess  said,  "  Well,  though  we  are  very  sorxy 
not  to  see  Mr.  Mathews,  it  is  fortunate  that 


there  will  be  no  vacant  chair,  for  a  cousin  of 
my  husband's  has  just  arrived  unexpectedly 
from  Sootland,  who  will  fill  the  place,  though 
he  oannot  charm  as  with  brilliant  conversa- 
tion.'* The  cousin,  Mr.  Bulteel,  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  took  her  down  to 
dinner.  In  fact,  he  seemed  quite  smitten  with 
her,  and  .to  forget  that  she  was  a  married  wom- 
an, so  that  she  felt  quite  annoyed  at  his  man* 
ner.  After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Bulteel  imme- 
diately made  for  Mrs.  Mathews.  A  lady  who 
was  sitting  beside  her  was  shortly  called  away 
to  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Bultetl  seized  the  vacant 
chair.  Here  he  continued  his  embarrassing 
attentions,  till  at  last  the  poor  lady  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  Bushing  across  the  room, 
she  seized  her  host's  arm  and  entreated  lAm 
to  protect  her.  He  appeared  greatly  shocked, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  all  his  guests  called  the 
culprit  up  to  apologize.  Looking  very  much 
aahamed,  he  crossed  the  room :  she  just 
glanced  at  him,  then  again  looked  appealingly 
at  her  host.  '*Look  at  him  again,*'  said  the 
host,  and  she  did.  Lo,  on  his  knees  before 
her,  but  with  an  air  of  anything  but  contri- 
tion, his  eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  knelt 
her  husband.  He  had  feigned  the  call  into 
the  country,  and  arranged  the  whole  affair 
with  his  host,  who  in  his  turn  made  his  wife 
believe  that  the  stranger  was  his  cousin. 
Mathews  wished  to  prove  that  he  could  so 
manage  his  features  and  his  voice  as  to  de- 
ceive even  his  wife  ;  and  he  certainly  succeed- 
ed.—- Temple  Bar, 

ABTiFicuii  ScsNTiMo  OF  Flowebs.— Flowcrs 
that  have  lost  something  of  their  perfume  are 
now  scented  artificially  by  watering  them  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  essence,  using  a  little 
glycerine  to  fix  the  odor.  Thus,  for  violets^ 
the  liquid  is  composed  of  100  grammes  of 
glycerine  and  10  grammes  of  essence  of  vio- 
let. In  many  places,  while  scented  violets  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  unscented  kinds  grow 
wild  in  great  profusion.  These  are  now 
bought  up  in  large  quantities,  scented  artifi- 
cially, and  put  into  the  market  in  advantageous 
competition  with  the  perfumed  violets  grown 
by  the  horticulturists.  Gut  flowers  which 
have  wilted  from  time  to  time  or  transport  are 
revived  by  being  plunged  into  a  weak  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac.  Flowers  which  have  little 
or  no  scent  are  also  perfumed  for^sale  by  being 
put  into  a  box  with  ice,  and  then  saturated 
with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  charged  with 
perfume. 
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Whbn  a  note  of  warning  sounds 
over  Great  Britain  it  must  necessarily 
awaken  echoes  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  onr 
Government,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  trouble  in  one  quarter,  finds  its 
whole  energies  free  for  concentration 
upon  that  particular  difficulty.  But  it 
has  not  been  often  in  the  experience  of 
the  present  generation  that  such  a  di- 
versity of  dangers,  so  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  so  widely  separated, 
has  had  to  be  simultaneously  encoun- 
tered, as  the  critical  incidents  that  have 
ushered  in  the  first  New  Year  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  present  Administration. 
Grave  as  the  situation  is,  it  has  its 
compensations.  Never  have  the  cour- 
age, firmness,  and  constancy  of  Britons 
shown  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
presence  of  the  accumulating  menaces 
which  during  the  past  two  months  have 
been  launched  against  the  peace  of  our 
empire.  Never  did  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  country  burst  forth  more  certain 
utterance  than  when  the  presumption 
or  indiscretion  of  the  German  Emperor 
came  as  a  climax  upon  our  other  trou- 
bles to  put  the  nation  upon  its  mettle. 
We  are  being  assiduously  reminded  on 
all  sides  that  we  are  isolated  in  Europe, 
that  wc  have  no  allies,  that  our  posi- 
tion was  already  serious  enough  with- 
out the  chance  of  having  to  withstand 
a  first-cluss  European  Power  being  add- 
ed to  it.  Politicians  who  use  such 
arguments  to  influence  Great  Britain, 
Kkw  Bum. -Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  4. 


little  understand  the  temper  of  the 
country.  She  may  accommodate,  she 
may  temporize  in  matters  where  her 
interests  are  only  indirectly  involved  ; 
she  may  make,  and  often  has  made, 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  peace  when 
concessions  could  be  granted  consistent- 
ly with  her  honor  :  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties also  may  have  at  times  given  a 
color  of  weakness  to  the  external  front 
which  she  shows  to  the  other  Powers. 
But  with  tho  first  sound  of  threat  or 
insult,  all  party  differences  disappear, 
and  the  nation  to  a  man  is  ready  to 
''stand  foursquare  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow." 

The  remarkable  outburst  of  national 
and  patriotic  feeling  which  has  stirred 
the  country  to  its  heart's  core  during 
the  past  month  has  unquestionably 
sprung  from  the  full  confidence  that 
the  people  feel  in  their  present  leaders, 
and  from  the  firm  assurance  that  the 
wisdom  and  fortitude  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  colleagues  will  provide  an  hon-? 
orable  issue  out  of  our  present  difficul- 
ties. Controlled  by  less  capable  states- 
men, the  present  warlike  feelings  of 
the  nation  would  be  a  cause  for  graTe 
anxiety.  Peace  with  honor  is  what  we 
all  look  for  from  Lord  Salisbury,  but 
our  honor  is  secure  in  his  hands  what- 
ever may  betide  us.  In  the  troubled 
prospects  before  us  the  one  bright  spot 
is  that  we  have  the  present  Ministry  at 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  they 
will  carry  with  them  the  support  and 
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confidence  of  the  country  in  whatever 
measure  of  foreign  policy  they  may  find 
it  necessary  to  embark. 

The  most  acute  of  our  present  embar- 
rassments are  due  to  the  entanglements 
into  which  we  have  been  led  in  the 
hopeless  task  of  endeavoring  to  patch 
up  a  condition  of  order  in  the  Tuikish 
Empire  for  another  term  ;  and  to  the 
fact  that  upon  Great  Britain  the  other 
signatory  Powers  to  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin have  thrown  the  chief  share  of  the 
diplomatic  labor  and  responsibility, 
without  at  the  same  time  affording  her 
the  co-operation  that  might  before  this 
time  have  secured  at  least  the  prospects 
of  a  settlement.  To  involve  as  far  as 
possible  the  energies  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Armenian 
difficulty,  and  to  carefully  e>ade,  if 
not  directly  thwart,  every  practicable 
plan  for  restoring  peace  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  for  putting  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Porte  upon  a  stable  and 
effective  footing,  seems  to  have  been 
the  policy  pursued  at  Gonstantinople 
by  Russia  and  its  allies.  So  much  has 
Great  Britain  been  engrossed  in  seeking 
to  put  an  end  to  administrative  bar- 
barities like  the  Armenian  massacres, 
that  other  Powers  presumed  that  she 
had  already  as  much  upon  her  hands 
as  she  could  well  manage.  There  was 
a  diplomatic  opportuneness,  therefore, 
in  President  Cleveland's  selecting  the 
moment  for  endeavoring  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  us  in  the  settlement  of  our 
disputes  with  the  Venezuelan  Republic. 
We  might  feel  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
generosity  in  the  ruler  of  **  our  kin  be- 
yond the  sea*'  thrusting  upon  us  the 
prospect  of  a  qnarrel  upon  untenable 
grounds  at  a  time  when  wo  could  not 
very  conveniently  withdraw  a  ship  of 
war  from  the  Mediterranean,  yet  we 
made  no  complaints  on  that  score. 
And  had  we  not  had  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion and  America  both  upon  our  hands, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  German 
Emperor  would  have  prudently  post- 
poned the  declaration  of  his  inimical 
attitude  toward  our  power  in  South 
Africa  until  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity? If  the  Emperor  William  IL 
expected  that  his  telegram  to  President 
Kruger  would  call  forth  a  correspond- 
ing display  of  sentiment  to  that  with 
wh\ob  tne  menace  implied  in  the  Presi- 


dent's message  was  received  in  Britain, 
he  very  promptly  found  his  mistake. 
The  regret  expressed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  was  gen- 
erously reciprocated  by  all  classes  of, 
the  population  downward  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whose  noble  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  did  much  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  the  situation  ;  and  the 
only  anxiety  felt  was  that  some  easy 
means  of  escape  might  be  afforded 
President  Cleveland  from  his  false 
position.  The  Kaiser's  insulting  tele- 
gram arrayed  the  country  through  its 
length  and  breadth  against  him,  and 
drew  forth  such  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion, in  which  it  were  hard  to  say 
whether  anger  or  contempt  was  the 
more  prominent  element,  as  has  never 
in  our  day  burst  upon  the  head  of  any 
foreign  sovereign. 

Certainly  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  ;  but  it  says  much  for  the  stout 
heart  of  the  country  that  Ministers  and 
public  opinion  can  look  its  facts  calmly 
m  the  face  and  devise  means  of  meeting 
our  several  dangers.  We  have  on  our 
hands  the  Turkish  difficulty,  our 
strained  relations  with  America,  the 
hostile  attitude  in  Germany,  the  trou- 
bles in  the  Transvaal,  and,  until  the 
other  day,  a  war  in  Ashanti.  The  last, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
excited  its  full  share  of  interest,  has 
happily  ended  in  a  very  successful 
**  march  over,"  that  has  been  almost 
unnoticed  amid  our  more  serious  pre«^/  ' 
occupations.  Alas  !  that  our  satisfac- 
tion should  be  clouded  by  the  loss  of  a  . 
life  so  near  and  dear  to  the  Throne  as  ^ 
that  of  H.R.n.  Prince  Henry  of  Bat- 
ten berg. 

The  Transvaal  difficulty  has  been'* 
made  a  matter  of  European  discussion 
by  the  unwarranted  interposition  of  the 
German  Emperor,  and  for  a  time  en- 
tered into  a  stage  so  acute  as  to  place 
our  differences  with  America  in  the 
background.  It  sprung  from  an  inci- 
dent altogether  unexpected.  The  Gov- 
ernment promptly  dealt  with  the  crisis 
according  to  the  strict  principles  of  In- 
ternational Law  ;  the  President  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  showed  every  dis- 
position to  co-operate  with  us  in  restor- 
ing order,  while  exercising  his  un- 
doubted right  to  repress  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion ;  and  there  was  every  prospect 
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that  aeeitlemcnt  could  be  anieily  effect- 
ed, until  the  sympathy  of  Germany  was 
forced  upon  the  Boeis^  and  the  anti- 
British  party  among  them  were  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  being  enabled  to 
throw  off  the  controlling  power  which 
Great  Britain  by  the  Convention  of  1884 
has  the  right  to  exercise  over  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  Boer  Republic. 
In  all  the  steps  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  taken  since  the  dangerous  state  of 
affairs  in  Johannesburg,  and  Dr.  Jame- 
son's purpose  to  march  thither,  were 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Goy- 
emment,  the  requirements  demanded 
of  us  by  the  Law  of  Nations  have  been 
strictly  fulfilled,  however  repugnant 
they  may  have  been  to  the  sentiments 
of  our  countrymen  ;  and  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  our  international  obli- 
gations have  been  discharged  only 
makes  the  gratuitous  interference  of  a 
foreign  Power  all  the  more  insulting 
and  irritating  to  the  national  sense  of 
honor. 

We  are  being  twitted  on  all  sides  with 
the  imputation  that  land  grabbing  is 
the  essence  of  bur  colonial  policy.  If 
any  such  charge  were  worth  refuting, 
its  disproval  would  be  found  in  the 
Transvaal  difficulty  itself.  No  nation 
except  Great  Britain  would  have  con- 
tinued to  tolerate  in  the  heart  of  its 
territory  a  republic  giving  constant 
trouble,  dependent  entirely  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  its  intercourse  with  our- 
selves and  upon  our  goodwill,  and  yet 
repaying  our  favors  with  hatred  and 
placing  itself  constantly  as  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  South  African  progress. 
Had  we  been  content  to  leave  them  tp 
themselves  and  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Secocoeni,  who,  but  for  our  interven- 
tion in  1877,  would  hav«  very  likely 
overrun  the  whole  Transvaal,  we  should 
have  been  spared  much  trouble  and 
some  discomhture  during  the  lust  twen- 
ty years.  We  saved  the  Transvaal  Boers 
on  that  occasion  when  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  penny  in  the  Treasury  at  Pretoria, 
and  the  Republic  was  as  much  bank- 
rupt as  any  State  could  be  that  had  no 
external  credit.  Our  intervention, 
which  was  the  only  alternative  which 
the  Boers  then  had  to  choose  between 
and  destruction,  began  io  be  resented 
as  soon  as  the  peril  wii  averted.  We 
were  misled  as  to  the  real  sentiments 


of  the  majority  of  the  Boor  population, 
and  we,  perhaps  too  hastily,  annexed 
the  country.  But  whether  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  was  a  mistake  or 
not,  having  once  hoisted  the  British 
flag  in  the  country  we  were  bound  to 
maintain  it  there.  A  flood  of  English 
immigration,  attended  by  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  at  once  bega^  to 
flow  into  the  Transvaal,  relying  upon 
the  permanc^ucy  of  British  administra- 
tion, and  the  equal  laws  which  accom- 
pany it.  The  new  and  increasing  pros- 
perity which  was  springing  up  under 
British  rule  only  stimulated  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  Boers  to  get  back  the  conn- 
try  into  their  own  hands.  The  rebel- 
lion of  1880  and  the  disaster  of  Majuba 
Hill  were  unfortunately  not  met  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  with  the  firm- 
ness which  such  a  crisis  demanded.  It 
was  resolved  to  leave  the  Boers  once 
more  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
under  British  suzerainty,  and  with  a 
Resident  at  Pretoria,  they  might  be 
able  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  self- 
government  with  benefit  to  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  But  if  the  Transvaal 
was  hastily  annexed,  it  was  abandoned 
in  still  greater  hurry.  The  interests 
of  the  British  settlers  were  left  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Boers.  A  number  of  British  subjects 
quitted  the  Transvaal  on  that  occasion, 
but  there  still  remained  some  hundreds 
who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Brit- 
ish rule.  A  grave  breach  of  faith  was 
committed  toward  them  which  is  now 
bearing  bitter  fruit.  They  had  followed 
the  English  flag,  and  when  it  was  with- 
drawn the  English  part  of  the  popula- 
tion practically  found  themselves  hand- 
ed over  as  helots  to  the  Boer  oligarchy  ; 
and  considering  the  bad  blood  between 
the  two  races,  the  position  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  Transvaal  constituted  a 
standing  reproach  to  Great  Britain. 

In  all  our  subsequent  dealings  with 
the  Transvaal,  we  have  taken  the  inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  the  governing  Boers 
solely  into  account.  We  modified  the 
conditions  of  dependence  laid  down  in 
the  Convention  of  1881  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  in  1884,  which  limited 
our  interference  to  controlling  the  re- 
lations of  the  Transvaal  with  all  foreign 
Powers  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
—a  proviso  which  implies  the  contina- 
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ance  of  the  Qaeen's  suzerainty,  more 
expressly  ennnciated  in  the  earlier 
agreement. 

The  restoration  of  the  Transvaal  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  gold  discov- 
eries and  a  rnsh  of  emigrants,  *'  Oat- 
landers/*  who  placed  the  native  Boers 
in  a  small  minority  of  the  population. 
The  Oatlanders,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth  the*most  important  element 
in  the  Republic— they  had  raised  the 
Transvaal  revenue  in  about  ten  years 
from  £75,000  to  £1,750,000— could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  put  up  with 
their  position  as  an  inferior  body  in 
the  State,  to  be  content  without  any 
political  status,  and  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  small 
privileged  minority.  The  primitive 
patriarchal  administration  which  serv- 
ed the  requirements  of  a  small  farming 
community  was  quite  unsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  such  cities  as  Jo- 
hannesburg and  the  lar^e  mining  popu- 
lation round  about  it.  Complaints 
were  made  by  the  Outlanders,  and  the 
denial  of  all  redress  afforded  their  com- 
munity a  well-founded  grievance.  They 
sought  in  vain  for  adequate  protection 
to  property,  for  a  sufficient  police,  no- 
where so  indispensable  as  among  a  min- 
ing population,  for  an  educational  sys- 
tem in  keeping  with  the  times,  for 
treating  the  English  and  Dutch  lan- 
guages on  an  equal  footing,  and  for  a 
removal  of  all  civil,  religious,  and  race 
disabilities.  The  corruption  of  the 
Courts,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
executive,  were  also  grievances  of  which 
the  Outlanders  complained.  The  ad- 
mission to  the  franchise  of  the  Out- 
landers, and  to  a  just  share  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Republic,  would  have 
provided  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
complaints  ;  but  in  effect  the  policy 
with  which  the  Boer  Oovernment  has 
replied  to  their  representations  has 
been  to  fence  in  the  fianchise  more 
tightly  than  before,  and  to  offer  it  to 
the  Outlanders  in  such  a  restricted 
measure  and  under  such  cumbersome 
conditions  that  the  concessions  offered 
were  purely  illusory.  The  situation 
was  full  of  strange  anomalies.  There 
was  a  small  ruling  class,  ignorant  and 
prejudiced,  and  animated  solely  by 
ideas  of  self-interest,  opposing  an  effi- 
•cient  resistance  to  a  large  population 


of  men  educated  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  political  equality — an  an- 
achronistic survival  damming  back  the 
full  flood  of  modern  civilization.  There 
was  the  British  Oovernment  with  its 
influence  as  over-lord  of  the  Boer  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  its  sympathies  and 
interests  connected  with  the  success  of 
the  claims  which  the  Outlanders  were 
making  for  their  natural  rights.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government;  to  pre- 
vent the  Outlanders  from  seizing  the 
Boer  Republican  Government  and  sup- 
planting it  by  an  administration  of 
their  own.  It  was  the  duty  also  of  the 
Government  to  strive  that  fair  and 
equal  iustice  might  be  secured  to  the 
English  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal 
State.  Beyond  this  the  Government 
as  a  Government  could  not  go.  Hav- 
ing renounced  all  control  over  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  the  Boer  Republic,  we 
could  neither  prescribe  to  them  a  new 
constitution  nor  officially  support  the 
claims  of  our  countrymen  to  equal 
rights.  Even  the  exercise  of  our  influ- 
ence with  the  Boer  Executive  was  de- 
barred by  the  certainty  that  in  their 
ignorant  jealousy  the  Council  at  Pre- 
toria would  regard  our  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Outlanders'  claims  as  the 
first  step  toward  bringing  the  Trans- 
vaal again  under  the  British  flag.  Be- 
tween the  obligations  of  international 
law  and  the  narrow  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
erning Boers  wo  were  practically  ex- 
cluded from  doing  anything  to  avert 
the  crisis  \yhich  for  some  time  past  has 
been  steadily  maturing  at  Johannes- 
burg. 

With  regard  to  the  Outlanders  them- 
selves, the  British  Government  was  also 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  could 
fully  sympathize  wiih  all  constitutional 
efforts  to  obtain  the  redress  to  which 
they  were  so  justly  entitled,  but  it  was 
quite  clear  that  we  could  give  them  no 
countenance  in  a  forcible  attempt  to 
compass  their  aims.  Had  the  project- 
ed rebellion  taken  place,  we  could 
scarcely  have  regarded  it  as  civil  war. 
The  question  of  the  Queen's  suzerainty, 
though  now  ignored,  would  promptly 
have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Boers, 
as  well  as  our  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  own  part  of  tho  Out- 
lander  population.  \Vq  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  extremely  awkward 
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poBitioQ  of  having  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rectioQ  which  possessed  much  moral 
justification,  and  the  resultant  conflict 
could  not  but  have  had  an  evil  effect 
upon  our  future  position  in  South  Af- 
rica. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  assistance  from 
any  side,  the  Outlanders  naturally  re- 
sorted to  combination.  That  Johannes- 
burg has  been  for  months  back  the  seat 
of  both  an  open  and  a  secret  association 
for  overthrowing  the  Boer  Government 
now  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute.  The 
Transvaal  National  Union,  though  put- 
ting forward  a  very  Radical  programme, 
could  lay  some  claim  to  be  acting  on 
the  lines  of  constitutional  agitation  ; 
and  Afrikanders  and  Dutchmen  were 
among  its  prominent  leaders.  But  be- 
neath and  underlying  the  open  agita- 
tion there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  existing  Boer 
Government.  Of  the  real  character 
and  extent  of  this  plot  the  public  is 
still  ignorant,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  catastrophe  was 
precipitated  by  its  means.  The  Boers 
seem  to  have  been  fully  awaie  all 
through  the  month  of  I)ecember  that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  they  were 
making  preparations  for  meeting  it ; 
but  they  made  no  representations  to 
the  suzerain  power,  although  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  done  so  until  it  was 
too  late  for  the  latter  to  intervene. 
This  circumstance  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  both  the  case  of  the 
Boer  Government  and  that  of  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  companions  in  arms. 
Early  in  December  the  Boers  were 
under  arms,  and  fresh  levies  were  being 
made,  until  the  condition  of  Johannes- 
burg became  alarming,  especially  to 
those  most  implicated  in  the  agitation. 
They  thought,  or  professed  to  think, 
that  a  conflict  was  imminent,  in  which 
the  lives  of  the  unarmed  population  of 
Johannesburg  and  of  women  and  chil- 
dren would  be  endangered  ;  and  on 
28th  December  a  letter,  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  chief  agitating  Outland- 
ers, was  despatched  to  Dr.  Jameson  at 
Mafeking,  imploring  him  to  come  to 
their  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  tone  of  the  letter,  was  very  bitter 
against  the  Boers— a  circumstance 
which  Dr.  Jameson  could  scarcely 
have  overlooked  ;  but  the  appeal  was 


such  as  no  Englishman  could  have  list- 
ened to  with  indifference,  even  with 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  staring  him  in  the  face. 

"  What  we  have  to  consider  is,"  the  writers 
say,  "  what  wiU  be  the  oondition  of  things 
here  in  the  event  of  conflict  ?  Thoosands  of 
unarmed  men,  women,  and  children  of  onr 
race  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  well-armed  Boers, 
while  property  of  enormon^  Talae  will  be  in 
the  greatest  peril.  We  cannot  contemplate 
the  future  without  the  gravest  apprehensions. 
All  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  any 
steps  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  and  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  onr  rights.  It  is 
under  these  circumstances  that  we  feel  con- 
strained  to  call  upon  you  to  come  to  our  aid. 
Should  a  disturbance  arise  here,  the  circum- 
stances are  so  extreme  that  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieye  that  yoa  and  the  men  under  you  will  not 
fail  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  people  who  will 
be  so  situated." 

We  have  some  difficulty  in  this  coun- 
try in  conceiving  how  powerfully  such 
an  appeal  must  have  stirred  Jameson 
and  the  band  of  Englishmen  assembled 
with  him  at  Mafeking.  Here  was  a 
town  mostly  inhabited  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  and  friends  in  apparent 
extremity,  and  the  lives  of  English 
women  and  children  in  peril.  His 
presence  was  required  to  preserve  peace, 
not  to  fight  with  the  Boers.  It  wafl 
not  a  time  to  consider  questions  of  law 
or  policy,  but  to  ride  to  the  rescue  of 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
in  dire  peril.  And  where  were  obliga- 
tions of  international  law  sufficient  to 
override  the  claims  of  humanity  pre- 
ferred in  this  letter?  After  all,  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  friends  were  merely 
going  to  preserve  the  peace  in  a  town 
which  was  under  their  Queen's  suzer- 
ainty, and  which  was  in  danger  of 
bloodshed.  He  was  invading  no  hos- 
tile territory,  he  was  going  on  no  fili- 
bustering raid  ;  he  was  acting  on  the 
invitation  of  people  who,  he  was  told, 
were  in  serious  peril.  Such,  we  may 
believe,  were  the  humane  and  patriotic 
motives  that  impelled  Dr.  Jameson  to 
take  such  a  responsible  step  as  to  enter 
the  Transvaal  in  arms.  It  may  be  add- 
ed to  this  that  the  obligations  of  inter- 
national law  are  very  loosely  interpret- 
ed and  of  little  force  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  Boers  themselves  have  all 
along  shown  a  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  setting  them  at  defiance. 
Their  raids  on  Bechuanaland  and  other 
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British  territories,  until  checked  by  Sir 
Charles  Warren's  mission,  were  mnch 
graver  offences  than  Dr.  Jameson's 
ride.  Nor  can  we  leave  out  of  si^ht 
the  painful  position  in  which  Dr. 
Jameson  would  have  been  placed  in 
the  ejes  of  his  countrymen  had  blood 
flowed  in  the  streets  of  Johannesburg 
while  be  and  his  comrades  remained 
quiescent,  held  by  the  strict  lines  of 
official  duty.  Unfortunate  as  is  his 
present  situation,  it  is  enviable  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  have  been  in 
such  a  case. 

But  while  we  can  recognize  many 
justifications  in  Jameson's  action,  there 
is  much  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  Johannes- 
burgers  that  cannot  be  lightly  passed 
over.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
despatch  of  the  latter  to  Jameson,  they 
issued  a-  manifesto  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  declaration  of  rebellion 
against  the  Boer  Government.  The 
tinal  judgment  on  Jameson's  conduct 
will  necessarily  depend  much  upon 
whether  or  not  he  was  cognizant  of  this 
manifesto  when  he  entered  Transvaal 
territory.  To  come  to  the  assistance 
of  a  population  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  is  one  thing  ;  to  bring  aid  to  an 
insurrection  against  a  constituted  Gov- 
ernment is  entirely  a  different  matter. 
The  letter  calling  for  Jameson'  said  is 
of  quite  a  different  import  from  the 
manifesto,  and  so  far  as  facts  have  yet 
been  elicited  we  find  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  he  wus  aware  of  the  real 
circumstances  under  which  he  was 
called  to  Johannesburg.  Until  the 
Johannesburg  leaders  succeeded  in 
clearing  their  conduct,  the  impression 
must  remain  that  they  depended  upon 
Jameson's  co-operation  for  carrying 
out  a  rising,  that  they  lured  him  to 
Johannesburg  upon  partial  statements 
of  their  position,  and  that  when  in  the 
end  they  saw  their  project  prevented 
they  basely  abandoned  him  and  his 
force  to  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Their  apathy  during  the  battle  of  Eru- 
gersdorp  excited  very  much  the  same 
feeling  as  Jameson's  refusal  to  answer 
their  piteous  appeal  would  have  roused. 
In  both  cases  the  strictly  legal  obliga- 
tion was  to  remain  quiescent,  but  Jame- 
son's splendid  disobedience  presents  it- 
self in  a  very  different  light  from  the 
respect    which    the  (Johannesburgers 


evinced  for  the  High  Commissioner's 
proclamation. 

How  urgent  Jameson  must  have  re- 
garded the  summons  to  Johannesburg 
as  being,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  his 
force  neither  slept  nor  refreshed  them- 
selves on  their  ride.  His  statement  to 
the  Boer  commandant  of  Marico,  while 
disclaiming  hostile  intentions,  that  he 
had  come  to  assist  the  principal  resi- 
dents of  the  Rand  *'  in  their  demands 
for  justice  and  the  ordinary  rights  of 
every  citizen  of  a  civilized  State,'*  is 
decidedly  compromising,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  explain 
the  assertion.  We  make  less  of  his 
disregard  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
message  to  desist  from  his  expedition, 
for  Jameson  may  possibly  have  consid- 
ered that  the  authorities  at  Cape  Town 
were  unable  to  grasp  the  critical  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  Johannesburg  would 
condone  his  disobedience.  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  a  full  measure  of 
responsibility  and  a  fne  hand  have 
always  been  conceded  to  British  offi- 
cers, whether  under  the  Crown  or  the 
Chartered  Company,  in  critical  emer- 
gencies. No  proof  of  hostile  intentions 
has  yet  been  adduced,  until  Jameson 
found  his  march  ai  rested  by  a  force  of 
armed  Boers  near  Krugersdorp,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Johannesburg.  We 
need  not  go  into  the  details  of  that  en- 
counter, in  which,  after  a  gallant  and 
desperate  fight  against  four  times  their 
number,  Jameson  and  his  men,  ex- 
hausted by  their  long  ride  and  want  of 
food  and  rest,  and  with  their  last  bul- 
fet  spent,  had  to  surrender  to  the  Boers. 
The  bravery  and  endurance  with  which 
they  attacked  the  Boers,  well  covered 
and  holding  an  inaccessible  position, 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  give  in 
until  their  last  round  was  fired,  are  cir- 
cumstances that  will  go  far  in  the  pab- 
lio  mind  to  outweigh  any  considerations 
of  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings. 
The  enterprise  was  not  the  less  noble 
and  glorious  that  it  had  proved  tragi- 
cally unsuccessful. 

The  very  difficult  position  in  which 
Dr.  Jameson's  action  had  placed  our 
Government  was  at  once  grasped  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  hand  of  a 
master  statesman.  We  had  to  keep  our 
international  obligations  intact,  and  at 
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the  same  time  we  had  to  regard  the 
effects  which  the  collision  might  have 
upon  our  South  African  interests.  The 
course  promptly  followed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  the  open  and  straightfor- 
ward one  which  would  leave  our  action 
unassailable  by  any  Power  or  party. 
He  at  once  caused  Dr.  Jameson's  action 
to  be  publicly  repudiated,  and  warned 
all  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal 
against  any  disturbance  of  constituted 
authority  ;  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
the  High  Commissioner,  was  speedily 
sent  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  also 
put  himself  in  friendly  relations  with 
Fresident  Kruger  with  a  view  to  com- 
posing a  difficulty  in  which  both  Pow- 
ers were  equally  interested.  On  our 
side  the  requirements  of  international 
law  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  judicious  action. 
Whether  or  not  the  Boer  obligations 
have  been  as  loyally  carried  out  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.  Circumstances 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  Pretoria  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  mischief  that  was  hatching  at 
Johannesburg,  and  had  made  ample 
preparations  to  meet  it,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  Jameson  the  mo- 
ment he  crossed  the  frontier.  It  was 
their  duty  in  such  circumstances  to 
have  given  the  Cape  Government  due 
and  timely  warning  of  a  dangerous 
movement  in  which  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish  subjects  were  concerned,  so  that 
our  influence  might  have  been  exerted 
in  behalf  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  It 
also  seems  as  if  the  Government  at  Pre- 
toria had  politically  encouraged  mat- 
ters to  come  to  a  crisis  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  Outlander  agitation  to  a 
discreditable  termination.  If  this  be 
the  case,  their  policy  has  only  succeed- 
ed too  well. 

With  the  interposition  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  surrender  of  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  men,  there  seemed  to 
be  every  prospect  of  bringing  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  arisen  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  settlement,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany's  precipitate  and 
gratuitous  intervention  again  plunged 
the  Transvaal  question  into  a  still  more 
acute  and  dangerous  crisis  than  before. 
We  need  not  further  comment  upon 
the  Kaiser's  impetuous  and  foolish 
message  to  President  Kruger.     If  it 


had  any  deeper  foundation  than  the 
Emperor  William's  weakness  for  parad- 
ing himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  he 
has  already  been  sufficiently  punished 
by  the  undignified  position  in  which, 
upon  the  briefest  reflection,  it  was 
found  that  both  he  and  Germany  had 
been  placed  by  his  action.  President 
Kruger  received  the  Kaiser's  message 
with  formal  gratitude  ;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain with  a  reiteration  of  the  British 
suzerainty  as  contained  in  our  adher- 
ence, to  the  Convention  of  1884.  The 
nation  received  it  in  such  a  spirit  of  in- 
dignation as  it  will  take  both  time  and 
trouble  to  remove  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  councillors  alike,  if 
any  of  the  latter  are  implicated  in  his 
offence.  We  will  not  have  our  Colonial 
policy  •*  made  in  Germany,"  was  the 
prompt  and  unanimous  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  interposition.  We  will  not 
allow  the  Queen's  suzerainty  of  the 
Transvaal  to  be  challenged  by  any  for- 
eign Power.  We  are  working  for  peace, 
but  if  the  Emperor  William  wishes  war, 
as  well  now  as  any  other  time.  Such 
was  in  effect  the  answer  which  Great 
Britain  at  once  returned  to  the  implied 
threat  in  the  Emperor's  message  ;  and 
the  steps  that  the  Government  at  once 
proceeaed  to  take  showed  that  it  was 
no  idle  or  unmeaning  language. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  President 
Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  Government 
for  having  acted  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration in  their  proceedings  after  the 
battle  of  Krugersdorp.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  Boer  population  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  Jameson  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  might  be  summarily 
dealt  with,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  judi- 
ciously counselled  recommendation  to 
clemency  was  quite  intelligible  to  Presi- 
dent  Kruger.  Had  a  hair  of  Jameson's 
head  been  harmed  by  his  captors  after 
he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  all  prospect 
of  accommodation  would  have  been  cut 
off.  It  was,  however,  quite  in  order 
that  Jameson  should  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Transvaal  au- 
thorities ;  it  showed  sound  wisdom  as 
well  as  humanity  that  the  President 
should  refuse  to  carry  out  the  sentence, 
and  determine  to  hand  Jameson  over 
to  the  British  authorities  to  be  tried 
for  the  offence  he  had  committed  against 
our  neutrality.     Nor  can  complaint  be 
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made  that  his  rendition  was  postponed 
until  Johannesburg  was  disarmed  and 
the  leaders  of  the  agitation  arrested. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  lat- 
ter,  our  powers  are  strictly  limited. 
Though  the  majority  may  be  British 
subjects,  they  are  clearly  amenable  to 
the  courts  of  the  Transvaal  for  anv 
offences  they  may  have  committed 
against  its  constitution.  A  fair  and 
impartial  trial  is  all  that  we  can  de- 
mand for  them,  and  we  cannot  even 
plead  on  their  behalf  that  their  action 
was  jnstified  by  the  treatment  which 
their  demands  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boer.  We  can  interpose, 
however,  our  influence  as  a  friendly 
and  suzerain  Power  to  prevent  extreme 
measures  being  taken  against  them  in 
case  of  their  conviction.  But  there 
are  various  considerations  that  must  re- 
strain Mr.  Chamberlain's  disposition  to 
exert  himself  actively  on  their  behalf. 
South  Africa  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  we  could  wish  conspiracy 
and  rebellion  against  lawfully  consti- 
tuted authority  to  be  minimized  or  re- 
garded as  a  venial  offence,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  not  a  time  that  we  can  justly 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Repub- 
lican Government. 

We  fear  that  for  the  present  an  im- 
mediate arrangement  of  the  Outland- 
ers'  grievances  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
The  Johannesburg  fiasco  must  be  held 
to  have  postponed  the  full  settlement 
of  their  claims,  at  any  rate  until  order 
and  confidence  have  been  completely 
restored,  and  we  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider how  far  our  interests  will  allow  us 
to  take  the  demands  of  the  Outlanders 
under  our  protection.  The  utter  break- 
down of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
when  they  came  to  the  crisis  which 
they  themselves  had  forced  on,  does  not 
suggest  that  the  transfer  of  power  to 
them  would  be  an  unquestionaole  bene- 
fit to  the  Transvaal.  Neither  the  min- 
ing camp  nor  the  stock  exchange  are 
the  best  training-schools  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  and  we  must  admit 
that  President  Kruger  has  some  reason 
on  his  side  in  regarding  with  apprehen- 
sion a  wholesale  extension  of  political 
power.  We  shall  have  to  consider  care- 
fully how  far  it  is  wise  for  us  to  aid 
British  subjects  in  divesting  themselves 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and 


becoming  citizens  of  a  Republic.  For 
our  own  part,  we  can  ha\e  no  desire  to 
see  a  British  Republic  supplant  the 
Boer  one  in  the  administration  of  the 
Transvaal.  Such  an  event  would  have 
the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  rule 
of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa.  We 
have  to  face  the  broad  fact  that  we  gave 
up  the  Transvaal  to  be  governed  as  a 
Riepublic  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  and 
that  class  the  Boers.  Should  they 
prove  unable  to  administer  it,  it  falls 
by  default  to  the  suzerain  Power  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  country. 
The  prospect  of  the  Outlanders  setting 
up  a  republic  for  themselves  in  South 
Africa  is  not  one  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  can  be  expected  to  encour- 
age 

Yet  out  of  this  chaos  order  may  be 
evolved  by  such  a  far-seeing  Minister 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  now  elements  in  the  Transvaal 
population  can  remain  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  political  power  while 
they  continue  to  be  heavily  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  small  governing 
minority.  Such  is  the  lesson  that 
President  Kruger  and  his  friends  may 
well  draw  from  the  present  danger. 
Wise  measures  of  concession  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  if  not  of  equal 
power,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
Boers  can  maintain  their  position  as  an 
independent  Republic.  Continued  per- 
severance in  slighting  all  claims  made 
by  the  Ontlander  population  can  only 
lead  to  another,  and,  it  may  be,  a  more 
carefully  matured  and  more  successful 
rising.  When  matters  have  settled 
down,  and  the  nature  of  the  Outland- 
ers' projects,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  leaders  stand  compromised,  have 
been  determined,  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
doubtless  feel  that,  in  the  interests  of 
British  South  Africa,  he  is  justified  in 
exerting  himself  to  have  the  questions 
between  Boers  and  Outlanders  settled 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  President 
Kruger  may  reassure  himself  by  the 
consideration  that  if  a  Boer  Republic 
in  the  midst  of  our  South  African  ter- 
ritory be  an  eyesore  to  us,  a  distinctly 
British  Republic  in  its  place  would  be 
a  far  less  agreeable  prospect  to  English 
eyes. 

Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have 
still  before  us  in  bringing  Transvaal 
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affairs  into  a  position  in  which  they 
can  again  be  left  to  the  Boers  them- 
selves, will  arise  from  the  ill-considered 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  William. 
It  is  entirely  due  to  him  that  we  have 
again  been  compelled  to  publicly  enun- 
ciate the  fact  of  the  Queen^s  suzerainty 
over  the  country — a  fact  which,  ne\er 
formally  disputed  by  the  Transvaal 
Oovernment,  we  have  always  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  background ;  and 
that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  enforce 
more  rigorously  than  before  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention  of  1884  with 
regard  to  the  Tranisvaars  intercourse 
with  other  European  Powers.  The 
game  which  Dr.  Leyds  has  been  carry- 
ing on  in  Berlin  during  the  crisis  forces 
upon  the  attention  of  Britain  the  neg- 
lect with  which,  in  frequent  instances, 
wo  have  treated  this  important  safe- 
guard. Dr.  Leyds  was  not  an  accredit- 
ed envoy  :  he  was  in  Europe  ostensibly 
for  health,  but  he  did  not  scruple  to 
seek  to  enlist  German  support,  while 
his  official  position  as  Secretary  of  State 
at  Pretoria  gave  an  official  color  to  his 
proceedings.  President  Kruger  is  too 
cautious  a  man  to  hazard  the  existence 
of  his  Government  by  ratifving  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  colleague  it  they  should 
have  taken  the  direction  of  involving 
him  with  British  power  ;  but  he  should 
be  requested  to  formally  disavow  a 
Transvaal  official  whose  presence  in 
Europe  is  proving  a  political  scandal 
and  a  danger  to  his  own  Government. 
No  doubt  the  President  is  alive  to  the 
power  that  it  would  place  in  his  hands 
if  he  were  able  to  play  Germany  off 
against  Great  Britain,  but  he  is  too 
prudent  to  engage  himself  in  entangle- 
ments which  would  finally  ruin  the 
Boer  state.  What  the  German  Em- 
peror can  find  in  the  Transvaal  situa- 
tion to  make  him  think  it  becoming  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  the  Boer  race 
IS  a  political  problem.  He  has  no  con- 
cern either  by  political  treaty  or  by 
national  ties  with  the  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic, lie  has  no  mandate  from  any  quar- 
ter to  call  in  question  the  Queen's  su- 
premacy. It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Britain  will  submit  such  a  ques- 
tion to  his  arbitration,  or  to  that  of  any 
European  convention,  in  the  most  im- 
probable event  of  any  other  Power 
oeing  silly  enough  to  join  him  with 


such  an  object.  He  may  have  his  jeal- 
ousies against  our  Colonial  successes  in 
Africa  ;  he  may  have  his  grievances 
against  the  extension  of  our  South  Af- 
rican empire.  But  he  must  find  a 
more  sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  than 
the  Queen's  suzerainty  in  the  Trans- 
vaal before  he  will  be  able  to  carry  Ger- 
many with  him  into  active  hostility 
against  English  power.  Upon  such  a 
subject  Britain  will  brook  no  interfer- 
ence, and  the  present  activity  of  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals  is  quite  a  suffi- 
cient intimation  of  the  temper  in  which 
the  Government  and  the  countrv  view 
his  recent  ebullition.  Next  to  Ameri- 
ca, Germany  is  the  last  Power  with 
which  we  could  wish  to  be  involved  in 
unfriendly  relations,  but  we  can  accept 
neither  her  dictation  nor  her  interposi- 
tion in  the  territories  of  Greater  Brit- 
ain ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  wishing 
that  her  peace  rested  in  more  responsi- 
ble hands  than  those  of  her  present  un- 
tried ruler,  who  seems  determined  to 
dissipate  the  European  influence  which 
his  grandfather  and  father,  with  the 
aid  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  at  Berlin. 

The  Chartered  Company  stands  com- 
promised by  Dr.  Jameson's  action,  and 
it  has  invited  an  investigation  into  its 
conduct  which  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government.  Pending  this  in- 
quiry, it  is  proper  that  no  judgment 
should  be  passed.  It  will,  however,  be 
a  misfortune  to  the  empire  should  the 
Government  discover  grounds  for  abol- 
ishing, or  even  weakening,  an  organi- 
zation that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
extension  ot  British  power  in  South 
Africa,  and  is  still  capable  of  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  new  provinces.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  intimated  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  ^'  make  it  impossible  for  such  at- 
tempts as  Jameson's  raid"  to  be  planned 
or  executed  in  future,  a  statement 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  powers 
of  the  Chartered  Company  will  at  least 
be  more  strictly  circumscribed.  As  for 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has  hitherto 
been  the  soul  of  the  Company,  and 
who,  both  as  its  managing  director  in 
South  Africa  and  as  Premier  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  has  fallen  under  suspi- 
cion in  connection  with  the  Transvaal 
outbreak,  we  can  only  express  a  hope 
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that  the  honor  of  a  man  who  has  done 
gnch  signal  service  to  the  empire  may 
come  unblemished  out  of  the  inquiry. 
Yfe  can  wait  for  Mr.  Rhodes's  explana- 
tions ;  but  the  fact  that  he  has  first 
broken  silence  in  an  American  news- 
paper by  a  partisan  pronouncement  in 
lavor  of  the  Outlanders  is  an  injudi- 
cious if  not  an  unbecoming  venture  for 
one  in  his  present  position. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  abide  bv  the  terms  of  President 
Eruger's  proclamation  of  10th  Janu- 
ary,  and  to  reciprocate  the  conciliatory 
and  pliant  spirit  which  it  expresses. 
The  concession  which  he  indicates  of 
a  mayor  and  a  municipality  to  Jo- 
hannesburg is  but  a  small  instalment 
of  the  Outlanders'  demands,  but  it 
will  doubtless  be  accepted  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  more  sweeping  reforms. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  likely  to  put 
any  pressure  upon  the  President  and 
Transvaal  Government,  except  by  way 
of  suggesting  such  measures  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  greater  security  of  the  State. 
But  the  Outlanders  may  rest  assured 
that  their  disabilities,  now  brought  so 
forcibly  home  to  us,  will  not  be  again 
neglected  by  Gr^at  Britain,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Government  will 
be  cast  in  favor  of  all  their  reasonable 
demands  when  these  are  being  prose- 
ctited  by  lawful  means.  Until  the  case 
of  the  prisoners  at  Pretoria  is  decided, 
friction  must  exist ;  but  we  trust  that 
the  President's  appeal  to  '*  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  appear 
before  the  Volksraad  with  the  motto, 
*  Forget  and  forgive,'  "  will  be  respect- 
f  ally  listened  to  by  the  whole  Trans- 
vaal population. 

While  the  energies  of  our  Govern- 
ment became  suddenly  engrossed  in 
Transvaal  affairs,  and  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  gratuitous  interfer- 
ence by  Germany  in  the  course  of  events 
there.  Lord  Salisbury  has  all  the  time 
had  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  bent  upon 
the  course  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  pursuing  with 
regard  to  our  dispute  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.  When  President 
Cleveland's  determination  to  apply  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  our  territorial 
claims  in  Venezuela,  and  to  put  before 
the  British  Government  what  was  prac- 
tically the  alternative  of  arbitration  or 


war,  was  announced  to  Congress,  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  stood  aghast  with 
incredulity.  What  was  implied  in  the 
menace  was  felt  more  severely  by  the 
Americans  than  by  ourselves.  A  par- 
tial warlike  enthusiasm  which  naturally 
enough  was  kindled  by  the  first  sound 
of  the  President's  challenge,  quickly 
gave  place  to  more  rational  considera- 
tions, and  America  began  to  ask  her- 
self what  Venezuela  was,  and  what 
claims  she  had  on  the  United  States, 
that  her  Government  should  plunge 
into  war  with  Great  Britain  on  behalf 
of  the  South  American  Republic's  un- 
certain pretensions.  The  shock  to 
British  sentiments  was  not  less  acute, 
but  we  had  our  advantage  in  the  inde- 
feasible position  which  our  Venezuelan 
case  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  politi- 
cal world,  and  the  general  conviction 
that  President  Cleveland's  high-handed 
interposition  was  unwarranted  and  un- 

f revoked.  £ven  in  the  event  of  the 
resident's  main  object  having  been  to 
excite  electoral  enthusiasm,  aud  to  se- 
cure for  himself  a  third  term  of  oftice, 
his  conduct  has  been  in  every  respect 
cpndemnable  from  an  international 
point  of  view,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
own  fellow-citizens.  Great  Britain, 
consistently  with  her  own  dignity,  can- 
not allow  the  issues  of  her  peace  or  war 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pawn  in  party  poli- 
tics, even  by  a  Power  so  closely  con- 
nected with  ourselves  as  is  America. 
Whatever  President  Cleveland's  mes- 
sage may  mean  to  the  American  elec- 
tor, it  can  have  but  one  import  to  a 
British  Ministry.  We  cannot  have  our 
policy  imported  from  America  any 
more  than  we  will  have  it  made  in 
Germany.  But  the  anxieties  of  the 
American  people  find  a  ready  and  gen- 
erous response  in  this  country.  The 
horror  with  which  a  fratricidal  war 
with  England  is  regarded  by  the  better 
part  of  the  American  people  is  fully 
reciprocated  in  this  country,  and  our 
feelings  are  not  less  concerned  than 
their  own  in  seeking  to  avert  a  strug- 
gle brought  about  by  the  recklessness 
of  their  chief  magistrate. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  providing 
for  President  Cleveland  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  false  position  in  which 
he  has  placed  himself  and  his  country. 
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He  has  already  cast  around  him  for 
means  of  securing  a  retreat  which  would 
be  much  more  creditable  to  himself 
than  any  heroic  efforts  to  vindicate  his 
consistency.  Lord  Salisbury^  we  are 
sure,  will  throw  no  obstacles  in  his 
way.  Neither  the  British  lion  nor  the 
American  eagle  need  be  imported  into 
the  controversy.  Our  Government  will 
not  precipitate  a  crisis,  but  will  give 
America  ample  time  to  feel  her  way  out 
of  her  difficulties.  Thanks  to  the 
strong  position  in  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  placed  the  Venezuelan  question,  we 
can  stand  on  guard  and  watch  the 
course  of  events.  The  chief  danger  is 
not  at  Washington  but  at  the  Caracas, 
where  President  Cleveland's  attitude 
may  encourage  the  Venezuelans  in  some 
act  of  aggression  which  would  compel 
us  at  once  to  interpose.  The  fact  that 
he  was  championing  one  of  the  most 
tumultuous  and  irresponsible  republics 
of  South  America  seems,  like  many 
other  not  less  serious  considerations,  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  President's 
miud  when  he  was  composing  his 
eventful  message  to  Congress. 

The  strong  legal  position  which  our 
Government  holds  in  the  Venezuelan 
controversy  has  also  its  imperative  ob- 
ligatory duties.  We  may  give  Ameri- 
ca time  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
position— we  shall  even  look  on  with 
sympathy  at  the  success  of  any  diplo- 
matic devices  which  she  may  employ  to 
cover  her  retreat.  But  unless  Vene- 
zuela of  herself  chooses  to  resume  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  and  discuss  an 
arrangement  with  Britain,  we  cannot 
recede  a  step  from  our  present  posi- 
tion. If  the  publication  of  the  papers 
showing  the  part  that  Britain  has  taken 
in  her  dealings  with  the  Venezuelan 
Government  is  likely  to  smooth  the 
ruffled  feelings  of  the  two  Republics, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  and  if  President  Cleve- 
land should  think  of  exchanging  his 
attitude  of  umpire  for  that  of  a  friend- 
ly intermediary,  the  incidents  that  have 
occurred  will  not  prevent  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  cordially  welcoming  and 
recognizing  his  intervention  in  that 
capacity. 

The  despatches  between  England  and 
America,  published   in   the  *'  London 


Gazette"  of  December  19,  have  already, 
however,  placed  before  the  public  the 
whole  case  as  between  ourselves  and 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  our  repudiation 
of  Ameiica's  claim  for  the  right  of  au- 
thoritative intervention.  No  more 
powerful  State  paper  has  ever  been 
penned  than  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch 
vindicating  British  interests  on  the 
American  continent  from  the  operation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Monroe 
doctrine,  at  the  most,  is  merely  a  pious 
belief  among  certain  sections  of  Ameri- 
can politicians,  but  no  part  of  the 
American  constitution,  and  never  hith- 
erto recognized  by  other  Powers  ;  and 
the  idea  of  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  a 
country  so  remote  from  the  United 
States  as  British  Guiana  can  only  be 
characterized  as  a  wild  dream.  Mr. 
Olney's  contention  that  ^*  distance  and 
3000  miles  of  intervening  ocean  make 
any  permanent  political  union  between 
a  European  and  an  American  State 
unnatural  and  inexpedient  is,  ''  reduced 
to  its  essential  absurdity  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's demonstration  tnat  '*  the  neces- 
sary meaning  of  these  words  is  that  the 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada ;  between  Great  Britain  and  Ja- 
maica and  Trinidad  ;  between  Great 
Britain  and  British  Honduras  or  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  are  '  inexpedient  and  un- 
natural.'" The  facts  of  these  unions 
are  antecedent  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  Britain  can  never  consent  to  have 
them  subjected  to  its  incidence.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is,  no  doubt,  a  useful 
principle  for  the  American  Government 
to  have  for  falling  back  upon  in  the 
case  of  territorial  changes  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  authority  into 
the  northern  half  of  America,  but  it 
cannot  be  extended  over  old  established 
European  States  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. Not  merely^Britain,  but  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark  must 
decline  to  recognize  the  doctrine.  The 
precedent  which  Mr.  Olney  cites  in  the 
case  of  the  French  occupation  of  Mex- 
ico has  no  bearing  upon  our  contro- 
versy with  Venezuela,  any  more  than 
the  present  case  of  Cuba,  in  which  the 
American  attitude  can  with  difficulty 
be  justified  bv  international  law. 

The  boundary  debate  between  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  Venezuela  is  of  very  old 
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Btanding  ;  and,  as  Great  Britain  has 
always  stood  upon  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  her  Claims  and  has  been  will- 
ing to  waive  large  tracts  to  which  she 
can  make  out  a  legal  right,  the  blame 
rests  with  the  Venezuelans  themselves 
that  the  matter  has  not  been  settled 
long  ago.  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk's 
boundary  was  fixed  well  within  terri- 
tory that  indefeasibly  belonged  to  Brit- 
ain ;  and  was,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has 
Kinted  out,  ''  a  ereat  reduction  of  the 
undary  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as 
a  matter  of  right,  and  its  proposal  orig- 
inated in  a  desire  to  come  to  a  speedy 
and  friendly  arrangement  with  a  weak- 
er Power  with  whom  Great  Britain  was 
at  the  time,  and  desired  to  remain,  in 
cordial  relations/*  Repeated  efforts 
have  failed  to  bring  the  Venezuelans  to 
the  acceptance  and  definite  demarca- 
tion of  a  frontier.  From  the  time  of 
Schomburgk^s  alignment  down  to  the 
seizure  of  the  dictatorship  by  Guzman 
Blanco  in  1870,  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  Venezuela  was  distracted  by  its 
internal  dissensions  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  "Blues"  and  **  Yellows," 
and  there  was  no  permanent  or  respon- 
sible Government  to  negotiate  with. 
The  original  British  claims  remained 
accordingly  intact,  and  the  Schom- 
burgk  line  became  the  working  fron- 
tier of  our  colony,  though  not  by  any 
means  its  territorial  limit.  An  offer  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844  to  make  some 
concessions  on  the  Schomburgk  line, 
and  to  accept  another  frontier  known 
as  the  Moroco  line,  was  never  noticed 
by  the  Venezuelans,  and  six  years  after 
it  was  formally  withdrawn  on  their  de- 
fault. In  1877  the  question  was  raised 
by  Don  Guzman  Blanco,  the  Vene- 
zuelan dictator,  by  a  demand  which, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  tells  us,  involved  the 
surrender  of  a  province  now  inhabited 
by  40,000  British  subjects.  Our  Gov- 
ernment then  attempted  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  based  on  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  the  Venezuelans  next 
asked  for  the  Moroco  boundary,  which 
they  had  not  accepted  forty  years  be- 
fore, and  which  they  had  been  notified 
was  no  longer  in  their  offer.  British 
Guiana  had  meantime  been  settled  be- 
yond the  Moroco  line,  and  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  break  faith  with  our 
subjects  by  handing  them  over  to  Vene- 


zuela. Ap^ain  considerable  concessions 
were  offered  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  Schomburgk  boundary, 
and  again  the  Venezuelans  gave  us  no 
answer.  Since  1881  we  nave  been 
offering  concessions  to  Venezuela, 
which  the  Republic  has  altogether 
ignored  ;  and,  though  the  Schomburgk 
line  was  proclaimed  "  the  irreducible 
boundary  of  British  Guiana  without 
prejudice  to  our  rights  to  territory 
Ijring  outside  it,"  we  have  repeatedly 
given  the  Republic  to  understand  that 
we  are  ready  to  make  material  conces- 
sions for  the  sake  of  a  definite  and  per- 
manent boundary.  Venezuela  has  all 
along  trifled  with  our  offers,  and  shirked 
a  definite  settlement.  Every  attempt 
that  we  have  made  to  bring  her  to  nego- 
tiate has  been  evaded,  though  we  have 
consistently  held  out  to  her  settlements 
in  a  liberal  and  friendly  spirit.  We 
have  offered  her  arbitration  upon  large 
tracts  of  territory  which,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury says,  *'  from  their  auriferous  na- 
ture, are  known  to  be  of  almost  untold 
value."  But  the  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Venezuelans  will  have  all  or  none — the 
whole  area  which  they  claim  ujpon  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  pretensions  of 
last  century.  Of  the  soundness  of  our 
own  case,  the  Government  is  well  satis- 
fied from  the  researches  which  it  has 
made  in  the  archives  of  Holland  and 
Spain,  and  the  expected  publication  of 
these  will  doubtless  remove  the  last 
pretext  America  can  put  forward  for 
intervening  in  the  matter. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  bv  this  time 
the  American  Government  is  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  Venezuelan  claims  are 
not  a  subject  upon  which  it  can  cred- 
itably pledge  the  peace  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  already  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  President's  rash  Message. 
A  grave  commercial  panic  was  its  im- 
mediate result,  and  great  losses  in  all 
descriptions  of  American  securities. 
Prompt  expression  was  given  to  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  with  which  the 
mercantile  classes  of  the  States  had 
been  impressed,  and  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  strong- 
ly worded  censure  on  the  President's 
conduct  in  involving  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  in  a  dispute  in  which 
America  had  no  real  stake  at  issue. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  still 
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farther  brought  home  to  the  Ameri- 
cans by  the  financial  measnres,  includ- 
ing a  Tariff  Bill,  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  ask  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is 
the  decided  preponderance  of  a  peace 
feeling  amon^  the  influential  majority 
of  the  American  citizens  which,  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  the  anti- 
English  section  who  still  maintain  fit 
ful  clamors  for  war,  indicates  that  as  a 
whole  the  American  nation  will  not 
readily  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into 
war  lor  the  sake  of  vindicating  the 
President's  blunder.  We  already  see 
in  various  forms  that  President  Cleye- 
land  is  casting  about  him  for  means  of 
removing  the  friction  which  his  action 
has  caused  between  the  two  countries. 
The  request  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  our  representatives  in  South 
Africa  will  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  Americans  who  are  among  the  Jo- 
hannesburg prisoners  will  be  gladly 
complied  with,  and  the  request  hailed 
as  an  approach  to  the  previous  state  of 
cordiality,  in  which  each  nation  took  a 
pleasure  in  doing  good  offices  for  the 
other.  But  the  President  is  still  ham- 
pered by  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
own  imprudence.  In  fanning  such  ill 
feelings  as  exist  among  Americans 
against  this  country.  President  Cleve- 
land has  kindled  a  fire  which  may  per- 
haps devour  himself.  His  own  politi- 
cal prospects  have  been  seriously  com- 
promised, however  matters  eventually 
turn  out.  The  Boundary  Commission, 
which  he  probably  regarded  as  his  chief 
means  of  providing  an  honorable  meth- 
od for  washing  his  hands  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan business,  now  exists  as  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  inter- 
national understanding.  With  the 
Commission  and  its  proceedings  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  we  shall  take 
no  notice  of  its  finding,  whether  favor- 
able to  ourselves  or  the  reverse.  What 
concerns  us  most  deeply  of  all  is  that 
the  Commission  should  not  protract  its 
labors  until  the  Venezuelan  contro- 
versy, with  its  grave  issues  to  both 
countries,  shall  be  involved  in  the  com- 
ing electoral  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. If  the  question  is  to  be  put 
before  the  State  electors,  and  treated 
as  party  political  capital,  the  prospect 
will  be  a  very  serious  one,  and  one  that 


would  in  all  probability  interfere  with 
Lord  Salisbury's  wish  to  allow  the 
Americans  time  to  feel  their  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  public  will  not  be  surprised  if, 
after  Parliament  meets  and  Ministerial 
explanations  have  been  made,  it  dis- 
covers that  the  most  serious  of  the  for- 
eign problems  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  that  which  still  hangs  upon  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. Since  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at 
Brighton  on  this  subject  in  November, 
we  have  had  little  light  thrown  upon 
the  views  which  our  Government  takes 
of  the  increasing  complexities  that 
beset  any  attempt  to  restore  the  credit 
of  the  Porte  and  Ottoman  authority  in 
the  provinces.  Lord  Salisbury  then 
made  known  the  substance  of  the  Sul- 
tan's letter  to  the  Queen,  pledging  him- 
self that  he  would  see  the  necessary  re- 
forms put  in  force  ;  and  in  consequence 
time  has  been  allowed  his  Majesty  to 
set  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise. But  in  the  interval  no  signs  have 
been  discerned  of  amendment,  either  at 
the  Porte  or  in  the  provinces.  There 
is  an  increasing  feeling  of  hopelessness, 
in  which  our  Government  appears  to 
have  shared  from  an  early  stage  in  the 
diplomatic  interference,  that  no  good 
results  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
present  Sultan  and  his  ever-changing 
staff  of  advisers.  The  delay  interposed 
in  the  request  of  the  Powers  for  the 

Srotection  of  additional  gunboats  in  the 
iosphorus,  the  futile  character  of  all 
attempts  at  reconciliation  emanating 
from  the  Palace,  and  the  further  ex- 
cesses wrought  by  the  Turkish  troops 
in  the  provinces — all  point  to  an  early 
period  when  the  patience  of  the  Pow- 
ers will  be  exhausted.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  her  Majesty^s  letter  to  the 
Sultan,  which  has  not  been  sent  until 
ample  time  had  been  given  him  for 
initiating  his  promised  reforms,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  Powers  will 
not  be  able  to  long  postpone  the  adop- 
tion of  an  effective  policy.  Russia  has 
all  along  shown  herself  in  favor  of 
coercing  the  Porte,  and  of  receiving  a 
mandate  to  occupy  Armenia.  Loid 
Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
prepared  to  support  drastic  changes  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  will  sirenn- 
ously  support  the  authority  of  a  central 
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eorernment  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  great  burden 
of  the  crisis  at  Constantinople  has  been 
imposed  upon  Great  Britain,  without, 
however,  the  acquiescent  assistance 
which  we  had  a  ridit  to  expect  from 
the  other  Powers.  It  is  much  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  the 
Enropean  concert ;  it  will  be  slill  more 
if  we  can  continue  to  carry  it  with  us 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  situation  that 
has  clearly  become  untenable. 

England  has  it  well  in  her  power,  if 
common-sense  counsels  could  prevail 
over  diplomatic  jealousies,  to  restore 
order  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  place 
the  Porte  in  a  position  of  security  in 
which  it  would  be  able  to  promulgate 
and  initiate  those  general  reforms  that 
can  alone  preserve  it  from  revolution. 
The  Turkish  provincial  governments 
are  hopelessly  corrupt  and  inefficient : 
they  have  no  desire,  nor  can  they  be 
trusted,  to  carry  out  equitable  and  re- 
sponsible government.  Any  limitation 
of  their  powers  that  would  make  offi- 
cials more  strictly  accountable  for  the 
use  of  these  to  the  central  Government 
would  only  be  provocative  of  more  dis- 
turbance. In  these  circumstances  the 
question  arises.  Why  not  introduce  into 
the  service  of  the  Porte  trained  and  re- 
liable officials,  to  compose  the  disorders 
of  the  disturbed  provinces  and  bring  in 
an  administration  of  equal  justice,  irre- 
spective of  races  and  creeds?  Incur 
Indian  empire  we  have  numbers  of  edu- 
cated Muhammadans,  who  might  tem- 
porarily be  employed  in  the  Sultan's 
service  with  the  utmost  advantage  to 
both  the  Government  and  the  country. 
We  believe  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
trained  Mussulmftn  officers  could  bo 
spared  from  the  CTncovenantcd  service 
of  India  for  temporary  duty  in   the 


Turkish  empire.  The  employment  of 
them  would  be  a  source  of  confidence 
to  Europe,  and  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Sultan  himself,  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  the  same  scruples  about 
accepting  the  services  of  his  co-religion- 
ists as  he  might  entertain  against  the 
employment  of  European  Christian 
subjects  of  the  other  Powers.  The 
question  whether  Indian  troops  might 
not  well  take  the  place  for  a  time  of 
the  savage  hordes  wiiose  barbarities  are 
disgracing  Europe  and  the  age,  in  re- 
ducing the  disturbed  Asiatic  provinces 
to  order,  is  a  more  delicate  question, 
and  yet  it  is  one  that  well  deserves  to 
be  considered,  if  the  Powers  would 
only  give  Britain  that  credit  for  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  which  she  is  labor- 
ing so  hard  to  deserve. 

Turn  where  we  may,  we  meet  with 
difficulties  and  complications.  The  air 
is  heavily  charged  with  political  elec- 
tricity, and  no  one  can  predict  when  or 
where  the  thunJer-cloud  is  to  burst. 
But  the  national  spirit  was  never  more 
strong  and  collected.  In  all  our  vari- 
ous controversies  we  have  taken  up  a 
firm  ground  on  the  principles  of  public 
law.  We  seek  peace  with  all  the  other 
Powers  ;  but  we  will  allow  none  to  in- 
terfere with  our  rights  or  to  infringe 
our  dignity.  Our  reply  to  a  menace  is 
at  once  to  stand  on  guard.  We  have 
full  oonfidenco  in  our  Government's 
wisdom  and  moderation,  and  that  no 
quarrel  to  which  the  country  may  be 
committed  will  be  an  unworthy  one. 
The  Opposition  has,  to  its  honor,  shown 
during  the  last  few  weeks  that  it  ranks 
patriotism  before  party.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  the  whole  nation  behind  him. 
He  will  seek  peace,  but  he  will  also  see 
that  the  country  is  not  to  be  taken  un- 
prepared. —  BlackwooiV s  Magazine, 
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THE    ADVANTAGE    OF    FICTION. 

BY   K.  O.  TUTTIET    (MAXWELL  GRAY). 


Nkver  was  SO  much  fiction  read  as 
in  these  days»  never  were  there  so  many 
readers  of  fiction,  never  so  much  fic- 
tion to  read.  All  day  long  busy  pens 
are  tracing  records  of  imaginary  doings 
of  imaginary  people,   of    tears   never 


shed,  laughter  never  heard,  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  vices  and  vir- 
tues, baseless  and  insubstantial  as  cas- 
tles of  air  ;  all  day  long  presses  rattle 
and  whirr  to  the  same  end.  Every 
day  fresh  and  fresh  novels  and  tales 
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pour  from  the  publishing  houses  ;  the 
accumulated  stock  is  immense,  jet 
there  is  an  incessant  cry  for  more. 
Whether  this  mounting  tide  of  liction 
has  reached  the  flood  and  may  now  be 
expected  to  ebb  is  not  easy  to  say, 
though  it  is  sadly  easy  to  suy  that  the 
quality  does  not  improve  with  the 
quantity.  All  sorts  of  people  read  and 
demand  fiction  now— busy  and  idle, 
learned  and  ignorant,  wise  and  foolish, 
gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor. 

This  perpetual  novel  reading  and 
writing  is  to  some  people  an  evil  sign 
of  the  times.  For  the  world  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  wiser,  wittier,  or 
kinder  than  it  was  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps, 
for  all  its  vaunt  of  scienti6c  research 
and  increasing  knowledge  of  matter, 
more  learned,  though  its  learning  is 
far  more  widely  diffused  and  copiously 
dihited.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  literature  at  this  high  tide  of  novel 
writing  and  reading,  and  general  lav- 
ish book-production,  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Such  purely  literary  merits  as  style  and 
form  are  scarcely  discerned  in  these 
days  ;  the  most  successful  novels  are 
not  the  best ;  poetry  is  less  read  and 
etill  less  valued  than  perhaps  at  any 
preyious  time.  It  is  an  ill  symptom 
for  literature  that  verse  is  gradually 
fading  from  periodicals.  Criticism 
scarcely  exists  ;  if  a  new  Milton  arose 
to-morrow,  not  six  people  could  be 
found  capable  of  reviewing  him,  not 
three  with  the  courage  to  do  it,  though 
mushroom  Miltons  are  jearly  found 
and  forgotten.  The  rank,  ever-in- 
creasing crop  of  newspapers  and  maga 
zines,  partly  the  result  of  literary  deca- 
dence, is  rapidly  degrading  fiction  and 
extinguishing  literature.  There  are 
not  enough  good  writers  to  supply  this 
enormous  quicksand  of  print ;  com- 
petition is  so  fierce  that  only  the  most 
saleable  magazines  can  keep  going,  and 
these  play  more  and  more  to  the  gal- 
lery. Demos  wants  periodicals,  but  he 
does  not  want  them  good.  Base  curi- 
osity, vulgar  craving  for  perionalities, 
morbid  love  of  the  ugly,  the  revolting, 
and  the  commonplace,  are  rapidly  driv- 
ing art  as  well  as  literature  from  maga- 
zines. Even  those  once  specially  de- 
voted to  art  are  now  painfully  hideous 
with  blurred  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphed halls  and  parlors  crammed  with 


furniture,  ugly  and  uninteresting  in 
themselves,  and  with  the  hard,  exag- 
gerated shadows  and  lights  and  false 
Eerspective  inevitable  in  photography. 
»ut,  though  there  is  a  false  and  fright- 
ful literalism  analogous  to  photography 
in  a  certain  class  of  recent  fiction,  and 
though  fiction  as  well  as  the  newest 
poetry  suffers  from  the  prevailing  craze 
for  the  ugly,  the  unnatural,  the  dis- 
mal, and  the  dull,  a  few  novelists  re- 
fuse to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  More- 
over, the  most  frivolous  romances  must 
be  less  ruinous  to  intellect  than  the 
dreary  question  and  answer  of  the  ver- 
bose interviewer,  a  creature  with  no 
sense  of  humor.  Catalogues  of  chairs 
in  fifth-rate  actors'  rooms ;  gossip 
about  the  rouge  affected  by  music-hall 
celebrities  and  the  outgoings  and  in- 
comings of  tradesmen's  houses  ;  enu- 
meration of  the  cigar-ends  of  royalty, 
the  bonnets  of  brides  and  the  gowns  of 
extravagant  women  ;  flummeries  of  the 
rich  and  slummeries  of  the  poor  ;  what 
fiction  is  not  better  than  facts  so  mean  ? 
The  love  of  fiction  is  a  primal  and 
deeply  seated  instinct ;  its  indulgence 
in  the  higher  forms  exorcises  and  de- 
velops the  noblest  human  faculties. 

For,  since  man  is  a  spiritual  being, 
it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  fed, 
housed,  clothed,  exercised  and  pleased 
through  his  senses,  as  apparently  suf- 
fices other  animals  ;  he  must  also  en- 
joy spiritually. 

"  Half  a  beast  and  half  a  man 
Yi'as  the  great  god  Pan." 

But  half  a  beast  and  half  a  god  is  that 
wondrous,  complex  being  who  alone  of 
all  creatures  goes  erect,  eyes  the  world 
from  his  pillar-liko  body's  height  above 
earth  ;  within  the  dome  of  whose  large- 
brained  head  the  universe  is  in  a  mea- 
sure mirrored,  the  millions  of  miles  to 
the  sun  numbered,  the  stars,  more  dis- 
tant, weighed,  and  the  sweep  of  their 
vast  orbits  traced  ;  who  penetrates  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  own  mysterious 
and  elaborate  organism  ;  who,  in  his 
looking  before  and  after,  speaks  to  his 
posterity  of  a  hundred  generations  to 
come,  and  holds  intimate  converse  with 
his  forerunners  of  as  many  gone  by, 
the  story  of  whose  lives  he  can  tell 
without  a  break  for  five  thousand  years, 
and  can  guess  at  for  as  many  before  ; 
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who  changes  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
the  operation  of  his  delicately  fashioned 
hands,  subjugates  bigger  and  better 
animals  than  himself  to  his  will,  and 
who  alone  of  all  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth  makes  the  great  elemental  forces 
of  Nature  the  servants  of  his  pleasure. 
He  has  but  a  day  of  the  measureless 
time-ocean  to  call  his  own,  yet  all  time 
18  not  enough  for  him  ;  he  craves  eter- 
nity. Nor  is  the  visible  universe  vast 
enough  for  his  ubiquitous  mind  to  rove 
in,  he  weaves  another  from  his  fancy  ; 
the  myriads  of  human  beings  past  and 
present  are  too  few  ;  he  creates  others  ; 
nay,  the  multitudinous  species  of  liv- 
ing beings  that  cover  the  globe  are  not 
enough  for  him  ;  he  invents  fresh  ones. 
He  peoples  every  grove  with  beings, 
winged  and  wingless.  Fairies  and 
sprites,  nymphs  and  satyrs,  dryads  and 
fauns  of  his  devising  dance  through 
the  uoods  ;  every  thicket  and  water- 
fall, stream  and  river,  is  gracious  with 
the  presence  of  some  imagined  god. 
Through  the  potency  of  his  fancy  sea- 
waves  are  vocal  with  mermaids'  sing- 
ing, pleasant  with  nereids'  beauty  ; 
terrible  with  the  presence  of  vague 
monsters  ;  the  white,  evanescent  sea- 
foam  discloses  a  goddess,  the  culmina- 
tion of  feminine  beauty,  the  sea-coasts 
are  haunted  by  sirens  luring  mariners 
to  destruction  with  magic  of  song  ;  as 
if  the  charm  of  sea- wandering,  the  act- 
ual perils,  the  storm  and  tempest  on 
the  great  deep  were  not  enough.  And, 
as  if  natural  forces  were  not  sufficiently 
marvellous,  gnomes  and  dwarfs  live 
and  toil  far  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
moantains,  the  agony  of  an  imprisoned 
god  tears  the  bosom  of  the  world  in 
earthquakes  and  pours  fiery  ruin  upon 
mountain  slopes.  Great  and  marvel- 
lous and  full  of  beauty  is  Ood's  work, 
the  visible  universe  and  its  myriad  in- 
habiters ;  beautiful,  too,  and  marvel- 
lous in  its  way,  is  the  work  of  man, 
the  vision  of  poets  and  the  dreams  of 
art,  evolved  from  that  protoplasm,  cre- 
ated, not  like  the  divine  out  of  noth- 
ing, but  out  of  existing  elements. 

Man,  in  short,  lives  a  twofold  life — 
that  of  fact  and  that  of  fancy  ;  he  con- 
sorts not  only  with  tangible  human 
beins:s,  but  with  a  shadowy  company 
of  his  own  making.  He  creates  beings 
in  his  image,  beings  with  nobler  attri- 


butes and  vaster  powers  than  his  own, 
yet  in  a  way  in  his  own  image.  Fic- 
tion is  too  small  a  word  for  what  man's 
creative  imagination  produces,  poetry 
almost  too  large  and  yet  too  narrow, 
though  the  poet  is  the  maker,  finder, 
inventor,  trouvhre  ;  the  Germans  have 
a  fitter  word,  Dichtung,  which  amply 
covers  all  that  imagination  bodies  forth. 

The  craving  for  fiction  in  this  large 
sense  is  among  the  great  elemental  in- 
stincts of  the  race.  Fiction  comes  be- 
fore fact ;  is  it  not,  after  all,  greater 
than  fact  ?  Before  the  dawn  of  history 
glows  the  full  orb  of  fiction,  in  the 
mjth  ;  the  epic  precedes  the  chronicle  ; 
perhaps  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  let  us 
more  fully  and  intimately  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Greek  spirit  than  all  the 
story  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Nay,  a 
long-discredited  legend  may  have  more 
truth  in  it  than  whole  tomes  of  authen- 
tic record  dealing  with  the  bare  bones 
of  dead  fact.  Fiction  is  the  reality, 
fact  its  shadow.  The  Zolas  say  t1ie 
contrary  ;  nay,  the  Zolas  maintain  that 
not  only  is  literal  fact  the  solid  truth 
of  which  fiction  is  but  the  cast  shadow, 
but  that  literal  fact  itself  is  not  quite 
real  unless  it  be  very  dirty  and  wholly 
sordid.  But  the  Keatses  hold  that 
beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.  Too 
much  fact  they  conceive  to  be  ill  for 
man's  soul. 

'*  There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once 
in  heaven,"  but  prying  philosophers 
have  dissipated  its  glories  into  coldly 
accurate  angles  of  refraction. 

Let  them  delight  in  their  angles,  we 
can  still  cherish  our  rainbow,  and  ad- 
mire the  messenger  of  Zeus  in  her 
many-colored  scarf.  The  bow  of  prom- 
ise obviously  belongs  to  a  higher  re- 
gion, a  truth  transcending  the  truth 
of  both  fiction  and  fact. 

The  young  of  the  human  species  en- 
ter the  world  worse  equipped  for  the 
struggle  of  life  than  the  young  of  any 
other  kind,  and  they  have  more  knowl- 
edge to  acquire.  One  would  think  a 
child's  brain  amply  exercised  and 
amused  by  the  daily  and  hourly  ac- 
quisition of  plain  fact  as  he  moves 
about  **  in  worlds  not  realized."  But 
no  ;  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  like 
that  of  the  race,  is  more  concerned 
with  fiction  than  with  fact.  Every 
child  is  half  a  poet  for  at  least  five 
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years.  **  Shadow-peopled  infancy"  is 
always  demanding  story,  always  in- 
yenting.  Nothing  is  its  plain  self, 
everything  shadows  something  else  ;  a 
cap  of  milk  is  a  well,  a  pond,  a  sea  ;  a 
jar  of  the  child's  arm  produces  a  storm 
with  tragic  consequences ;  the  nurse 
bewails  spilt  milk  and  spattered  table- 
cloth ;  she  is  biddc^n  to  lament  ship- 
wreck and  loss  of  life.  A  sofa  is  a  cas- 
tle on  an  impregnable  rock  ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  pass  certain  corners  in  hall 
and  lobby.  This  is  the  den  of  a  bear, 
robbers  lie  in  wait  to  rush  out  from 
that  ;  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  lawn  is 
the  abode  of  a  dread  enchanter.  You 
may  think  jour  six  years'  son  is  walk- 
ing ^y  your  side  :  you  are  mistaken — 
it  is  a  robber  chief,  a  pirate,  a  Zulu,  a 
Red  Indian,  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  only 
some  contemporary  Jones.  lie  walks 
with  a  grave  air,  looking  cautiously 
about,  on  the  watch  for  an  ambush  or 
the  slot  of  a  deer.  The  mere  delight 
of  living  and  moving  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  novel  and  mysterious  world  in  the 
character  of  a  child  of  six,  is  too  little 
for  this  small  man's  large  mind,  he 
must  walk  through  a  shadow  world  in 
some  shadow  character  as  well  ;  so  deep 
is  the  instinctive  craving  for  fiction. 

There  was  a  lime  when  literature 
was  nut,  and  the  world's  fiction,  em- 
balmed in  song,  carried  by  word  of 
mouth  from  generation  to  generation, 
was  grand  and  simple  ;  it  was  then 
that  myths  grew  and  epics  arose.  The 
world's  fables  were  few  ;  they  could 
only  be  recorded  in  memory  and  made 
known  orally  ;  therefore  they  were  no- 
ble in  subject  and  beautiful  in  form  ; 
ignoble  themes  were  not  worth  treasur- 
ing, unmusical  diction  could  not  be  re 
membered  or  transmitted  by  the  voice, 
the  story  made  the  music  and  the  mu- 
sic preserved  the  story.  Gods  were  the 
earliest  protagonists ;  as  memory  and 
imagination  grew,  and  metro  and 
rhythm  developed,  demi-gods  and 
heroes,  in  other  words,  men  of  great 
achievement  heightened  by  time  and 
imagination  were  added  ;  these  were 
nearly  always  rulers  of  men,  warrior, 
kings,  and  chiefs. 

With  the  invention  of  letters,  the 
world's  fables,  no  longer  confined  to 
the  memory  and  dependent  upon  rhyth- 
mic chants  for  transmission,   became 


more  numerous ;  but  still  the  actors 
were  mighty  beings,  superhuman  or 
extra-human,  still  doers  of  great  deeds 
or  heroes,  so  that  the  word  **  hero"  is 
still  applied  to  the  chief  character  in 
the  meanest  transcript  of  the  life  of 
today.  Comedy  brought  a  sprinkling 
of  contemporary  characters,  and  the 
clown  —  the  unlearned,  unmannered 
man  of  low  degree — became  the  desig- 
nation of  the  comic  character,  the  only 
part  for  the  low-born  man  in  early  fic- 
tion. But  poets  and  romancers  were 
still  concerned  chiefly  with  great 
events,  great  sorrows  and  joys,  the 
deaths  of  kings,  the  fate  of  nations, 
the  pangs  of  rrometheus,  the  ruin  of 
Troy  :  Achilles'  wrath  was  of  moment 
because  it  was  the  spring  of  unnum- 
bered woes  for  Greece  ;  we  do  not  care 
much  about  Achilles  personally.  Even 
Odysseus,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
personage  in  song  or  story,  is  but  a 
nucleus  around  which  circles  the  charm, 
the  peril,  the  mystery  of  the  sea — not 
the  plumbed  and  charted  Mediterra- 
nean of  to  day,  not  **  perilous  seas  in 
fairy  lands  forlorn,"  but  the  sea  of  the 
sirens  and  Proteus  and  the  nereids,  by 
the  golden  sands  of  which  Circe  filled 
her  magic  cup  and  the  lotos-eaters 
dreamed,  and  upon  whose  violet- wave, 
far,  far  away  in  the  mysterious  sunset, 
lay  the  unknown  Happy  Islands. 

Roughly  speaking,  Chaucer  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  low  born  hero  of 
contemporary  life  into  English  fiction, 
but  very  sparingly  ;  his  serious  heroes 
and  heroines  were  still  heroic  and 
mostly  of  high  degree.  Shakespeare  is 
greatest  when  he  tells  sad  stories  of  the 
deaths  of  kings ;  his  representative 
man,  he  who  stands  for  the  whole  race, 
is  a  prince,  a  man  in  whose  fate  the 
fate  of  nations  is  involved.  With  de- 
mocracy grew  the  prose  story  of  con- 
temporary life.  With  feudalism  died 
the  romance  of  kings.  Robinson  Cru* 
soe  may  be  styled  the  first  democratic 
hero,  the  antithesis  to  the  princely 
Greek  sea-wanderer.  With  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  middle  clases  flowered  the 
prose  middle-class  romance,  that  of 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Miss  Austen, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  af^d  George  Eliot. 
Victor  Hugo,  the  first  great  writer  who 
may  be  considered  a  product  of  the 
French    Revolution,   struck  the  first 
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note  in  the  romance  of  pmrience  and 
decay  ;  he  is  the  founder  of  the  deca- 
dent school,  whose  motto  is,  *'  Evil,  be 
thoa  my  Good/'  and  whose  heroes  are 
chiefly  rillains  and  ontcasts.  With 
the  broadening  of  social  sympathy  after 
the  English  Keform  Billy  and  the  re- 
action from  the  shudder  of  the  French 
Berolution,  came  the  noble  hero  of 
Ignoble  birth,  of  whom  Charles  Kings- 
ley  and  George  Eliot  were  the  chief 
painters,  the  finest  flowering  of  which 
is  Enoch  Arden,  and  who  to-day  have 
innumerable  successors.  With  Nihil- 
ism, Anarchy,  and  Socialism  came  the 
fiction  of  filth  and  the  gutter,  now 
rampant  but  not  triumphant,  and 
which  cannot  live  long,  its  origin  being 
corruption. 

Whether  the  epic,  the  song  of  great 
deeds  by  great  actors,  be  dead  or  not, 
the  fact  is  sure  and  obvious  that  reign- 
ing fiction  is,  and  probably  will  long 
continue  to  be,  if  it  coutinnes  at  all, 
the  fiction  of  contemporary  life,  the 
novel  proper — at  present  too  often  im- 
proper. Poets,  philosophers,  histori- 
ans, men  of  science,  divines,  and  trav- 
ellers remain  upon  the  shelves  in  free 
libraries,  unopened  and  unsoiled,  while 
novelists  are  always  in  the  people's 
hands,  finger- marked,  greased,  and 
literally  read  to  pieces.  But  is  this  an 
unmixed  evil?  Old  folk-songs,  na- 
tional ballads,  and  romances  doubtless 
minister  a  nobler  and  better  food  im- 
agination, but  they  have  long  been 
dead  in  England,  and  are  everywhere 
dying  out ;  if  the  novel  is  not  the  high- 
est intellectual  refection,  it  is  better 
than  none  ;  better  than  the  newspaper, 
the  sole  reading  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  of  all  ranks.  It 
is  not  possible  to  bring  literature  in 
any  real  or  large  sense,  much  less  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  art,  to  the  hard- 
wortcing  classes,  or  to  a  considerable 

Fortion  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
t  is  a  great  thing  to  provide  them  with 
a  harmless  source  of  amusement,  an 
escape,  however  brief,  from  self  and 
•Borrow,  toil  and  petty  care.  **  My 
mother  allows  me  to  read  no  novels," 
once  observed  a  young  woman  just  out 
of  her  teens  ;  '*  she  is  afraid  they  might 
put  ideas  into  my  head."  The  fear 
was  vain,  since  nothing  short  of  a  mir- 
acle could  have  done  that :  but  the  ob- 


servation was  a  just  tribute  to  the  edu- 
cational vaioe  of  fiction,  which  actually 
conveys  ideas  to  many  heads  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  them. 

The  tired  artisan,  the  clerk,  the  day 
laborer,  the  factory  hand,  the  shop  girl 
or  boy,  the  dressmaker,  the  working 
man's  wife,  weary  with  incessant  hoase- 
work  and  child  tending,  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  toil,  or  in  little  blessed  pauses 
and   snatches  of  rest,  cannot  refresh 
themselves  by  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
philosophy  or  exact  sciences  ;  their  im- 
aginations are  too  feeble  and  too  un- 
trained, their  sense  of  beauty  and  form 
too  little  developed  to  find  refreshment 
in   poetry  ;    but,  providing  they  can 
read  andf  are  not  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion, they  can  blissfully  and  profitably 
forget  themselves  for  a  while  in  the 
adventures  of  beings  of  their  own  times, 
and,  if  not  on  their  level,  at  least  on 
the  level  of  living  people  with  whom 
they    occasionally    come    in    contact. 
Penny  journals  and   novelettes   teem 
with  dukes  and  duchesses  ;  ducal  sur- 
roundings are  more  brilliant  than  those 
of  milliners  and  maid-servants  ;  it  in- 
volves a  stronger  imaginative  effort  to 
dwell  in  marble  halls  and  drink  the 
foaming  champagne  so  lavishly  poured 
in  the  pages  of  the  Family  Herald  and 
those  of  Miss  Braddon  than  to  picture 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  a  fellow-semp- 
stress, or  sip  her  weak  tea.     There  is 
more  mental  recreation  in  impossible 
earls  than  in  half  possible  and  wholly 
squalid   slum    dwellers,   though   these 
are  less  elevated  and  difiieult  to  con- 
ceive than  Greek  gods  and  Shakespear- 
ian fairies. 

Great  are  the  uses  of  fiction,  espe- 
cially of  the  easily  imagined  fiction  of 
everyday  life  !  Not  the  tired  hand-  and 
body- worker  alone,  but  the  weary 
brain-worker,  the  overwrought  politi- 
cian, the  jaded  curate,  the  tired  bishop, 
the  busy  physician  and  lawyer,  the  ar- 
tist, the  man  of  letters  or  of  science, 
the  teacher,  the  student,  all  know 
hours  of  lassitude  and  mental  sterility, 
when  nothing  but  a  story  can  be  grasp- 
ed, and  nothing  but  a  story  amuse  and 
interest,  soothe  and  charm.  Uow 
many  beds  of  sickness  have  been  be- 
guiled ;  how  many  hours  of  pain  sooth- 
ed ;  how  many  empty  and  solitary  days 
of  weakness  filled  and  conipanioued  by 
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the  silent  magic  of  fiction  !  Nay,  bow 
many  days  of  heavy  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement, tbe  bitterness  of  bow  many 
real  tragedies,  bas  tbe  Nepenthe  of  tbe 
novelist's  art  calmed  !  Fiction  comes 
to  tbe  un^learned  in  their  perennial 
mental  sterility,  to  the  learned  and 
wise  in  their  hour  of  weakness  ;  it  is 
the  channel  of  all  others  by  which  ideas 
and  impressions  are  unconsciously  con- 
veyed to  the  passive  mind,  eitner  as 
poison  in  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  king, 
or  as  ozone  to  the  lungs  of  one  linger- 
ing by  the  sea  ;  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  novel-reader  being  as  purely  recep- 
tive, his  imagination  as  slill,  as  a  field 
waiting  for  rain.  Neither  preacher, 
orator,  or  actor  has  such  an  audience 
as  the  novelist,  so  numerous,  so  quiet, 
so  easily  reached  and  conviuced.  Orig- 
inal thinkers  and  poets  direct  and  in- 
itiate fresh  currents  of  thought,  knowl- 
edge, and  ethics  ;  they  rule  the  mental 
and  spiritual  life  of  their  age,  but  they 
speak  only  to  a  fit  audience  and  few. 
Ihey  do  not  reach  the  heart  and  brain 
of  the  whole  people  as  do  the  novelists  ; 
in  tbe  pen  of  the  story-teller  is  more 
power  to  mould  individual  character 
and  feeling  than  in  anything  else. 

But  when  the  novelist  begins  to 
preach,  the  magic  of  his  art,  the  secret 
of  his  charm,  flies.  It  is  only  bj  the 
anodyne  of  amusement  and  the  glamour 
of  art  that  the  reader's  mind  is  held  in 
a  charmed,  receptive  stillness  ;  the  first 
sermonizing  note  looses  his  enchant- 
ment. The  actual,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  real — namely,  the  literal — is 
equally  fatal  to  fictivo  art.  Like  the 
Lady  of  Shalott,  the  novelist  must  see 
the  pageant  of  human  life  rcfiected  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  imagination  and 
weave  it  upon  the  enchanted  loom  of 
art.  The  moment  he  leaves  his  loom 
and  turns  to  see  by  common  day  the 
helmet,  and  the  plume,  the  water-lily, 
and  the  wondrous  sights,  the  mirror 
cracks,  out  Hies  the  web  ;  the  curse  is 
come  upon  him.  The  magic  mirror 
does  noi  ^eflect  all  that  passes,  because 
selection  is  the  first  principle  of  art ; 
but  it  can  reflect  nothing  that  is  not 
there  ;  to  that  extent  the  writer  is 
bound  to  real  it  V.  Bevond  that  he  ere- 
ates,  shows  what  is  worthy  of  love  and 
what  of  hate,  where  to  reverence  and 
where  scorn,  what  to  laugh  at  and  what 


to  weep  over,  thus  influencing  conduct 
and  educating  emotion.  Not  so  much 
the  company  to  which  readers  are  in- 
troduced corrupts  them  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  led  to  regard  the 
company,  so  that  thieves  and  murder- 
ers may  be  more  edifying  companions 
than  saints  and  sages.  This  manner 
makes  atmosphere,  and  on  atmosphere 
chiefly  depends  power  to  fascinate  and 
still  more  to  influence  and  educate. 
And,  though  some  people  are  attracted 
by  the  fumes  of  the  pothouse,  others 
by  the  musky,  overheated  air  of  the 
boudoir,  some  even  by  the  stench  of 
the  shambles,  tbe  charnel-house,  the 
dissecting-room  and  hospital,  I  do 
verily  believe,  and  am  not  alone  in  be- 
lieving, that  mankind  on  the  whole 
prefers  sweet  airs,  fresh  and  exhilarat- 
ing, blowing  between  wide  horizons 
and  tonic  with  sea  and  mountain  scents. 
What  can  be  more  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating than  the  atmosphere  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels  ?  Breathing  the 
light  and  bright  airs  of  health,  the 
reader  passes  through  all  that  series  of 
exciting  vicissitude  in  the  company  of 
a  good  man,  a  man  of  fine  and  various 
culture,  one  who  knows,  but  is  not 
tainted  by,  the  world,  a  most  chival- 
rous and  courteous  gentleman,  a  poet, 
a  good  fellow,  kind,  brave,  full  of 
sweet,  deep  humor  ;  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  be  in  better  company  than  that 
of  gentle,  gallant  Sir  Walter,  or  breathe 
a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  than 
that  of  his  romances.  He  never  sneers 
at  his  characters  and  seldom  scolds 
them — that  is  the  reader's  business. 

It  bas  been  said  that  fiction  is  harm- 
ful not  so  much  by  what  is  put  in  it  as 
by  what  is  left  out.  A  few  grains  of 
wit,  a  leaven  of  literary  skill,  and  a 
little  of  fancy  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
septic  properties  of  romances.  The 
most  harmful  of  all  are — at  least  for 
young  and  unlearned  people — the  class 
usually  stvlcd  *'  harmless,"  because  the 
Seventh  Commandment  is  never  men- 
tioned in  them.  These,  tossed  aside 
by  mature  readers,  are  read  by  tbe 
young  in  default  of  better  ;  these  ruin 
mind,  weaken  imagination,  give  false 
and  sickly  views  of  life,  degrade  taste, 
and  enervate  both  character  and  feel- 
ing. These  **  harmless"  novels  justify 
the  old-fashioned   notion  that  novel- 
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reading  is  pure  waste  of  time,  leading 
to  a  distaste  for  solid  reading. 

The  **  harmless"  silly  novel  is  due  to 
the  immoral  prudery  that  will  not  face 
the  facts  of  numan  nature  itself,  and 
falsifies  them  to  the  joung.  The  nat- 
ural reaction  from  this  curious  form  of 
Puritanism  is  the  present  fashion  of 
dwelling  upon  unclean  topics  and  ex- 
posing ugly  things,  as  if  lack  of  ret- 
icence and  want  of  decorum  were  the 
ball-mark  of  power  and  life,  and  not 
the  hrand  of  vulgarity  and  poverty  of 
mind.  This  fashion  will  not  last ;  there 
is  nothing  so  ephemeral  as  the  startling. 

Much  excellent  advice  has  been  lately 

Eenned  for  the  budding  novelist ;  he 
as  been  bidden  to  think,  to  observe, 
to  study,  even  to  cultivate  style  ;  but 
one  thing  has  been  forgotten,  and  that 
a  very  great  thing— to  cleanse  his  mind 
and  imagination  and  live  well.  For 
who  needs  a  clean  and  consecrated 
heart,  noble  aims,  high  ideals,  and 
pure  imaginings,  if  not  writers  of  fic- 
tion ?  Tlieir  thoughts  and  aims  quick- 
en in  the  breasts  of  millions,  their  feel- 
ings strike  secretly  through  the  pulses 


of  the  world.  Nor  does  any  artist 
work  with  brain  alone,  but  with  heart 
and  brain  together  ;  genius  is  intellect 
joined  to  character. 

Novel -reading  is  not  the  only  whole- 
some amusement  in  a  society  which  too 
little  values  and  studies  recreation, 
but,  taking  it  all  round,  it  is  about  the 
cheapest,  most  convenient,  and  most 
universal  ;  a  pastime  that  develops  the 
ethical  and  emotional,  while  stimulat- 
ing the  imaginative  and  critical,  pow- 
ers, the  pastime  in  which  the  appeal  to 
the  senses  is  smallest.  Like  every- 
thing else,  it  can  be  abused,  and  is  ill 
in  excess.  But,  unlike  most  amuse- 
ments, it  may  be  followed  both  in  soli- 
tude and  in  society,  and  the  pursuit  of 
it  is  accompanied  by  no  inconvenience 
to,  or  involunfary  j)articipation  in,  by 
others.  Finally,  far  from  cramping 
the  intellect,  it  often  expands  it  and 
creates  a  habit  of  reading  that  must  be 
satisfied  ;  and,  in  widening  the  mental 
horizon  and  lOusing  intellectual  inter- 
ests by  allusion  and  suggestion,  in- 
spires a  taste  for  culture  and  thirst  for 
information. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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What  is  an  editor?  If  we  turn,  as 
our  fathers  would  have  turned,  to  John- 
son's dictionary,  we  shall  find  in  the 
last  edition  published  during  his  life 
that  the  word  in  ]785  meant  either 
*'  publisher"  simply,  or  editor  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  name  describes 
Bentley's  relation  to  Horace  or  War- 
burton's  to  Pope.  The  editor,  that  is 
as  implying  the  commander  of  a  peri- 
odical, IS  not  yet  recognized,  and  John- 
son, if  any  one,  would  not  have  over- 
looked him.  Dr.  Murray's  great  dic- 
tionary gives  1802  as  the  date  of  the 
earliest  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  the 
now  familiar  sense.  It  had,  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  been  so  used  at  an  ear- 
lier time.  The  editor  is  regarded  by 
most  authors  as  a  person  whose  mis- 
sion is  the  suppression  of  rising  genius, 
or  as  a  traitor  who  has  left  their  ranks 
to  help  their  natural  enemy,  the  pub- 
lisher.    Hateful  as  he  may  bo  in  him- 


self, he  is  an  inteicsting  figure  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  The  main  facts 
are  familiar  enough,  and  are  given  in 
various  histories  of  the  Press.*  Yet  I 
have  found  even  in  such  books  phrases 
which  seem  to  imply  a  misconception 
— allusions,  for  example,  to  the  '*  edi- 
tor and  staff"  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne.  Such  a  slip  oc- 
curs in  the  most  perfect  presentment 
of  the  spirit  of  that  period,  Thackeray's 
Esmond,  .    Esmond    goes    to  see   the 

Erinter  of  The  Postboi/,  and  in  the 
ouse  encounters  8wift.  **  I  presume 
you  are  the  editor  of  77ie  Postboy,  sir?" 
says  Swift.  **  I  am  but  a  contributor," 
replies  Esmond.  The  scene  is  other- 
wise quite  accurate,  but  Esmond,  in 
his  anxiety  to  be  smart  upon  Swift, 


*  I  may  especiaUy  refer  to  the  last  of  these, 
Mr.  Fox  Boarne's  History  of  Neiospapers,  to 
which  I  owe  several  facts. 
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makes  an  anachronism.  I  do  not 
knove  who  wrote  The  Postboy  at  this 
period  (1712),  but  shortly  before  it 
was  written  by  Abel  Boyer.  Boyer 
was  a  French  refugee  who  had  to  toil 
in  Grub  Street  for  his  living.  Some 
of  his  painful  compilations  are  still 
known  to  antiquarians,  and  his  French 
dictionary,  or  a  dictionary  which  con- 
tinued to  pass  under  his  name,  sur- 
vived till  quite  recently,  if  it  be  not 
still  extant.  He  was  employed  by  one 
Roper*  to  write  The  Postboy ,  but  was 
turned  off  in  1709.  He  then  published 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  public,  point- 
ing out  that  the  wicked  Boper  had 
made  monev  by  his  paper,  and  was 
dismissing  him  witliout  just  cause. 
He  tried,  like  other  men  in  the  same 
position,  to  carry  on  a  **  true*'  Post- 
boyy  which,  if  ever  fairly  started,  has 
vanished  from  the  world.  What  kind 
of  interviews  Boyer  was  likely  to  have 
with  Swift  may  bo  guessed  from  The 
Journal  to  Stella,  Swift  calls  him  a 
^*  French  dog  who  has  abused  me  in  a 
pamphlet ;"  orders  a  messenger  to 
take  him  in  charge,  and  requests  St. 
John  to  **  swinge  him.'*  Whoever 
wrote  it  afterward.  The  Postboy  itself 
was  a  **  triweekly''  sheet  which  would 
go  comfortably  into  a  column  of  The 
Times.  Its  speciality,  due  probably  to 
Boyer's  French  origin,  was  its  foreign 
correspondence,  and  it  had  little  else. 
The  whole,  as  a  rule,  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  of  little  paragraphs  ex- 
tracted from  letters  giving  rumors 
about  the  war,  and  the  remaining  space 
was  eked  out  by  half-a-dozen  advertise- 
ments.  Boyer's  **  editing"  was  all 
done  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  He  was 
hardly  more  than  a  clerk  employed  by 
Koper  to  select  bits  of  news,  and  prob- 
ably to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  the  nec- 
essary material. 

We  can  make  a  tolerably  distinct 
picture  of  the  Grub  Street  of  this 
period.  The  street,  which  not  long 
ago  exchanged  its  ill-omened  name  for 
Milton  Street,  had  become  famous  in 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  gave  a 
chance  to  unlicensed  printers,  and  the 

*  Iq  Esmond^  the  printer  of  The  Postboy  is 
Leach,  who  really  printed  T/te  Postman. 
Whether  Kemp,  the  writer  mentioned  by 
Thackeray,  was  a  real  person,  I  do  not  know. 


appetite  for  news  was  naturally  at  its 
keenest.  When  order  was  restored  it 
was  put  under  restraint,  and  languished 
dismally  through  the  Restoration  peri- 
od. Roger  Lestrange  was  entrusted, 
not  only  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  one  oflicial  organ,  but  with  power 
of  suppressing  every  rival.  He  acted 
as  a  kind  of  detective,  and  he  declares 
that  he  spent  £500  a  year  in  maintain- 
ing **  spies  for  information."  One 
night  in  1663  he  showed  his  zeal  by  ar- 
resting a  wretched  printer  called  Twyn. 
Twyn,  whose  only  excuse  was  that  ho 
was  the  father  of  three  poor  children, 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  printing  what 
he  called  *^somc  mettlesome  stuff.  ' 
Though  the  stuff  was  too  outrageous  (o 
be  fully  quoted  even  in  the  reports  of 
his  trial,  it  appears  to  have  asserted 
that  even  kings  should  be  responsible 
to  their  people,  and  might  be  taken  to 
hint  at  a  popular  rising.  Twyn  was 
sent  to  the  gallows  to  clear  his  views 
of  the  law  of  libel.  That  law,  as 
Scrog^s  declared  in  1680,  was  that  to 
*  publish  any  newspaper  whatsoever 
was  illegal,  and  showed  a  manifest  in- 
tent to  the  breach  of  the  peace.'*  Al- 
though this  doctrine  and  the  practice 
which  it  sanctioned  are  shocking 
enough  to  us,  they  suggest  one  sig- 
nificant remark.  The  accounts  of 
Twyn's  and  other  trials  at  the  time 
prove  the  infamy  of  Scroggs  and  his 
like,  but  they  indirectly  prove  also  the 
advent  of  a  change.  The  reporter  had 
come  into  existence  and  was  doing  his 
work  admirably.  The  proceedings  are 
taken  down  word  for  word,  and  the 
scenes  are  often  so  vividly  described 
that  they  are  more  amusing,  because 
less  long-winded,  than  accounts  of 
modern  trials.  .  Macaulay  remarks  that 
Jeffreys  was  awed  at  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops  by  the  **  thick  rows  of 
earls  and  barons.*'  The  reporter  in 
the  background  was  in  the  long  run 
more  important,  and  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  change  in  the  fairness 
of  trials  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  to  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  force  his  way  into  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  his  influence  in  the  law-courts  was 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  Grub  Street  of  Boyer's  time  con- 
tained many  of  the  waifs  and  strays 
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from  this  period  of  persecution.  In 
wandering  through  that  dismal  region 
we  get  the  most  distinct  of  our  few 

Slimpses  of  light  as  from  a  tallow-can- 
le  held  by  crazj,  half-mad  John  Dun- 
ton.  Dunton,  a  descendant  of  clergy- 
men,  had  become  a  bookseller,  and  got 
into  various  intricate  troubles,  till,  as 
he  tells  us,  he  '*  stooped  so  low  as  to 
be3ome  an  author,^'  and  sank  in  time 
to  be  a*'  willing  and  everlasting  diudge 
to  the  quill."  In  1705  he  published 
his  Life  and  Errors,  a  book  which 
makes  one  long  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. He  had  seen  many  people  of 
whom  he  could  have  given  interesting 
*'  reminiscences."  Unluckily  he  did 
not  foresee  in  what  posterity  would  be 
interested.  We  do  not  much  care  to 
know  at  the  present  day  that  Richard 
Sault  was  in  all  probability  the  ttne 
author  of  the  Second  Spira,  a  book  of 
which  Dunton  sold  30,000  copies  in  six 
weeks,  and  which  he  now  requests  his 
readers  to  burn  if  they  meet  it.  I 
have  never  had  the  chance  of  burning 
it,  and  cannot  account  for  his  remorse, 
though  I  hope  that  the  sale  was  some 
consolation.  But,  besides  this,  Dun- 
ton had  pjnblished  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury, a  sort  of  anticipatory  I^otes  and 
Queries,  and  to  it  not  only  this  famous 
Sault,  but  John  Wesley*8  father  and 
Sir  William  Temple  and  Swift,  had 
been  correspondents.  He  had  known, 
too,  all  the  booksellers,  printers,  bind- 
ers, engravers  and  hackney  authors  of 
the    time,   and    gives    us*  tantalizing 

Slimpses  of  some  familiar  names.  He 
as  short  resciiptions  of  considerably 
over  a  hundred  booksellers,  and  from 
his  account  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
they  already  showed  their  chief  charac- 
teristic— the  possession,  namely,  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues.  He  enumerates 
and  compliments  all  the  writers  of 
weekly  sheets.  Among  them  is  Bojer, 
whom  he  praises  for  the  ''matchless 
beauties  of  his  style  ;"  Defoe,  with 
whom  he  had  unluckily  a  running 
quarrel,  and  who  is  therefore  men- 
tioned with  less  warmth  than  inferior 
livals  ;  and  Tutchin,  whose  Observafor 
is  **  noways  inferior"  to  Defoe's  Jh- 
view.  Tutchin  was  the  famous  person 
who  was  sentenced  by  Jeffreys,  for  his 
share  in  Monmouth's  revolt,  to  a  pun- 
'  '  saeDi  of  such  severity  that  he  peti- 


tioned the  King  to  bo  hanged  instead. 
His  petition  is  supposed  to  be  unique, 
and  his  prayer  was  not  granted.  He 
escaped  to  see  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower, 
and  was  reported  to  have  sent  him  a 
halter  concealed  in  a  barrel  of  oysters. 
Tutchin  was  tried  in  1704  for  some  of 
his  Observaiors,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  obscurely  hinted  that  there  might 
be  some  corruption  in  the  navy.  He 
escaped  in  consequence  of  a  technical 
blunder  in  the  indictment,  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  lay  reader,  but,  we  are  told, 
was  afterward  assaulted  in  consequence 
of  some  of  his  writings,  and  so  cruelly 
beaten  that  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  evidence  on  his  trial  shows  clearly 
what  a  leading  newspaper  was  in  those 
da^s.  Tutchin  had  agreed  with  the 
printer  to  write  a  weekly  paper  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  10s.  6d.  a 
time.  The  number  printed  was  266, 
and  we  are  ?lad  to  hear  that  the  print- 
er raised  the  price  in  time  to  208. 
The  printer  incidentally  admits  that 
ho  had  himself  done  such  editing  as 
was  necessary  ;  that  is,  striking  out 
phrases  which  seemed  to  be  libellous. 

Defoe  and  his  rival  Tutchin  differed 
from  Boyer  in  this,  that  their  papers 
were  in  reality  weekly  pamphlets,  or 
consisted  simply  of  the  matter  which 
would  now  be  made  into  leading  arti- 
cles. Tutchin  and  J)efoe  were  sound 
Whigs,  though  Defoe's  Whiggism  had 
to  make  awkward  compromises  with 
his  interests.  Their  chief  opponent 
was  the  vigorous  non-juror  ana  volu- 
minous controversialist  Charles  Iicslie, 
a  martyr  to  High  Church  principles, 
who  had  to  live  partly  by  his  pen,  and 
from  1706  to  1709  published  57/e  lie- 
hearsal  on  the  side  of  unflinching  Jac- 
obitism.  He  escaped  a  trial  for  trea- 
son by  retiring  to  St.  Germains.  The 
author  had  always  to  keep  one  eye  upon 
the  Attorney-General,  and  Grab  Street 
was  a  Cave  of  Adullam  for  broken  men, 
ruined  in  trade  or  political  troubles, 
who  could  just  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether by  their  produclions.  They 
were  "authors,"  not  **  editors"  of 
their  papers,  and  The  Jieview,  or  Ob- 
servatory or  Rehearsal  were  simply  the 
personal  utterances  of  Defoe,  Tutchin, 
and  Leslie.  Whether  Defoe,  like 
Tutchin,  was  paid  by  his  printer,  or 
whether,  as  seems  more  pr^^oable  in  so 
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keen  a  man  of  basiness,  he  employed 
the  printer,  is  more  than  I  kno^¥.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  troublesome  life, 
he  was  at  one  time  in  a  position  of  re- 
speetability,  with  a  comfortable  house 
and  garden,  iind  able  to  provide  a  por- 
tion for  his  daughter.  But  Defoe  was 
exceptional. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  a  higher  sphere.  Steele  is  dis- 
tinguished in  one  of  the  lists  of  authors 
as  **  a  gentleman  born."  The  official 
Oazette  had  been  entrusted  to  him  with 
a  liberal  salary  of  £300  a  year,  and,  as 
we  all  know,  in  1709,  he  started  The 
Tatler,  which  became  the  lineal  ances- 
tor of  The  Spectator  and  the  long  series 
of  British  Essayists.  All  the  best 
known  authors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tried  their  hands  at  this  form  of 
composition,  a9  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers  had  good  cause  to 
know.  The  essays  were  lay  sermons, 
whose  authors  condescended,  it  was 
supposed,  to  turn  from  grave  studies 
of  philosophy  or  politics  to  topics  at 
once  edifying  and  intelligible  to  the 
weaker  sex.  Many  of  these  series  im- 
plied jointstock  authorship,  and  there- 
fore some  kind  of  editing.  We  know, 
for  example,  how  Steele  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  insert  in  The  Guardian  a 
paper  by  his  young  admirer  Pope, 
which  ostensibly  puffed  their  common 
friend  Philips'  Pastrals,  but  under  a 
thin  cover  of  irony  contrived  to  com- 
pare them  very  unfavorably  with  his 
own  rival  performances.  Pope  and 
Philips  lived  afterward,  as  Johnson 
puts  it,  in  a  perpetual  '^reciprocation 
of  malevolence  ;"  and  the  editor  no 
doubt  had  already  discovered  that  there 
might  be  thorns  in  his  pillow.  In 
those  happy  days,  too,  when  tho 
**  Revd.  Mr.  Grove"  could  win  immor- 
tality on  the  strength  of  three  or  four 
papers  in  The  Spectator,  Steele  must 
no  doubt  have  bad  to  deal  in  some  of 
the  diplomacy  which  is  a  modern  edi- 
tor's defence  against  unwelcome  volun- 
teers. But  he  held  no  recognized  office. 
When  he  got  Addison  to  help  him  in 
The  Tafler,  he  resembled,  according 
to  his  familiar  phrase,  the  ''  distressed 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor to  his  aid."  To  use  a  humbler 
comparison,  he  was  more  like  the 
preacher  who  asks  a  friend  to  occupy 


his  pulpit  for  a  Sunday  or  two,  and 
finds  his  assistant's  sermons  more  pop- 
ular than  his  own.  Addison  and  Steele 
appear  to  have  started  The  Spectator 
in  alliance,  and  they  sold  the  right  of 
publication  when  it  was  collected  in  a 
new  form.  The  precedent  was  often 
followed  by  little  knots  of  friends,  and 
some  one,  of  course,  would  have  to  do 
such  editing  as  was  wanted.  One  re- 
sult is  characteristic.  There  was  as 
yet  no  **  We."  The  writer  of  an  essay 
had  therefore  to  speak  of  himself  in 
the  first  person  ;  and  as  the  first  per- 
son was  not  the  individual  writer,  but 
the  writer  in  his  capacity  as  essayist, 
an  imaginary  author  was  invented. 
Hence  arose  the  Spectator  himself,  and 
Nestor  Ironside,  and  Caleb  Danvers, 
and  their  like.  The  last  representa- 
tives of  the  fashion  were  Sylvanus  Ur- 
ban of  The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  and 
Oliver  Yorke  of  Fraser's.  The  ficti- 
tious author  was  a  kind  of  mask  to  be 
worn  by  each  actor  in  turn.  But  of 
course  periodicals  of  this  kind,  which 
consisted  of  nothing  but  an  essay  sup- 

!)lied  by  some  author  with  occasional 
lelpfrom  his  friends,  required  no  defi- 
nite editor.  After  magazines  had  be- 
come common,  they  were  often  pub- 
lished as  contributions,  and  then  melt- 
ed into  the  ordinary  series  of  essays. 

For  the  main  origin  of  the  editor  we 
must,  then,  go  back  to  Orub  Street. 
One  point  must  be  noticed.  Between 
Orub  Street  and  these  higher  circles  of 
elegant  authorship  there  was  little  com- 
munication, and  certainly  no  love  lost. 
The  modern  author  has  sometimes 
looked  fondly  back  to  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne  as  a  golden  epoch  when 
literature  received  its  proper  reward. 
Macaulay  speaks  of  the  next  years  as  a 
time  when  the  author  fell,  as  it  were, 
between  two  stools — when  he  had  lost 
the  patron  and  not  been  taken  up  by 
the  public.  This,  I  think,  suggests  an 
inaccurate  view.  Grub  Street  had 
never  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  patron- 
age. Its  denizens  had  few  interviews 
with  great  men,  unless  they  were  such 
as  Boyer  had  with  Swift  or  Twyn  with 
Lestrange.  The  **  hackney  author,'* 
as  Dunton  already  calls  him,  was  sim- 
ply a  nuisance  to  be  suppressed  unless 
he  could  be  used  as  a  spy.  A  few  men 
of  education  drifted  into  the  street ; 
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royalist  divines  (like  Fuller)  under  the 
Commonwealth,  and  ejected  ministers 
such  as  Baxter  under  Charles  II.  Bax- 
ter tells  us  that  he  managed  hy  ceaseless 
writing  to  make  £70  a  year,  and,  now 
and  then,  such  men  were  helped  by 
some  sympathetic  friend  in  power. 
But  patronage,  beyond  an  occasional 
bribe  or  possibly  a  payment  of  hush- 
money,  generally  descended,  if  it  de- 
scended at  all,  upon  others  than  the 
true  Grub  Street  author.  The  great 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century  now 
and  then  acted  as  patrons  ;  tbe  two 
greatest  English  thinkers  of  the  time, 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  were  supported  by 
the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Shaftes- 
bury. Somo  patronage  was  bestowed 
upon  Drjden  and  the  poets,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  found' it  o>er 
liberal.  Still,  a  nobleman  often  felt 
bound  to  send  his  twenty  guineas  in 
return  for  a  dedication.  Learned  men, 
too,  in  the  Church  might  of  course 
hope  for  professional  preferment.  But 
all  this  was  no  comfort  to  the  book- 
seller's drudge,  and  he  got  no  benefits 
of  this  kind  from  the  Revolution. 
What  then  happened  was,  I  take  it, 
very  simple.  Tbe  great  man,  thanks 
to  the  growth  of  parliamentaiy  power, 
suddenly  found  himself  enabled  to  bo 
a  patron  at  the  public  expense.  Natu- 
rally he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  liberalitv.  The  famous  writers  of 
Queen  Anne's  day — Addison,  and  Con- 
greve,  and  Prior,  and  their  fiiends — 
became  commissioners  of  excise,  of 
hackney  coaches,  and  so  forth,  or  found 
shelter  in  other  pleasant  little  offices  of 
which  Ministers  could  dispose.  Such 
patronage  was,  of  course,  not  given  for 
abstruse  learning  ;  scholars  and  anti- 
quaries were  not  sought  out  in  their 
studies  or  college  lecture  rooms,  or  en- 
abled to  pursue  recondite  researches. 
Still  less  did  it  como  to  Grub  Street. 
The  recipients  of  the  golden  shower 
were  **  wits,"  or  men  known  in  **  the 
town,"  which  was  no  longer  overshad- 
owed by  the  Court.  Tney  were  select- 
ed from  the  agreeable  companions  at 
one  of  the  newly  invented  clubs,  where 
statesmen  could  relax  over  their  claret 
and  brush  up  their  schoolboy  recollec- 
tions of  Horace  and  Homer.  Halifax, 
Ilarley,  and  St.  John  could  give  a  few 
crumbs  from  their  table  to  the  men 


whom  they  met  at  the  Eitcat  or  the 
Brothers'  Club.  The  pleasant  time 
disappeared  for  an  obvious  reason.  la 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  system  of 
Party  Government  was  substantially 
got  into  working  order.  That  meant 
that  offices  were  no  longer  to  be  given 
away  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  used 
for  practical  business.  Swift  called 
Walpole  **  Bob,  the  poet's  foe,"  for 
his  indifference  to  literary  merit ;  but 
Walpole  was  the  name  of  a  system. 
Places  were  wanted  to  exchange  for 
votes,  and  a  writer  of  plajs  and  essays 
was  not  worth  bujing  unless  he  were 
proprietor  or  hanger-on  of  the  propri- 
etor of  a  borough.  As  soon  as  this 
was  clearly  understood,  the  patronage 
of  men  of  letters  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  literature 
was  any  the  worse  for  the  change. 

Grub  Street,  at  any  rate,  had  been 
little  aflFected  by  the  gleam  of  good  for- 
tune which  came  to  the  upper  circles, 
and  was  not  hurt  by  its  disappearance. 
The  prizes  bestowed  upon  the  gentle- 
men and  scholars  who  could  write 
**  Spectator"  were  above  the  roach  of 
Tutchin  or  Defoe.  They  had,  indeed, 
reaped  some  rather  questionable  ad- 
vantages from  the  political  chanfije  be- 
side the  abolition  of  licensing.  Harlej 
was  the  first  English  statesman  to  use 
the  Press  systematically.  Under  his 
management,  the  Grub  Street  authors 
ceased  to  be  simply  vermin  to  be  hunt- 
ed down  ;  they  might  be  themselves 
used  in  the  chase.  Harley's  name  con- 
stantly turns  up  in  this  dismal  region  ; 
he  saved  Boyer  from  Swift's  wrath  ; 
he  appears  in  the  background  of  other 
obscure  careers,  such  as  that  of  the 
deist  Toland  ;  and  he  is  specially  mem- 
orable for  his  connection  with  two  of 
the  greatest  of  English  journalists. 
Swift  and  Defoe.  Swift,  of  course, 
was  petted  as  an  equal,  and  fiattered 
by  hopes  of  a  bishopric  ;  while  Defoe 
was  treated  as  an  '*  underspurleather," 
a  mere  agent  who  could  be  handed 
over  by  Whig  to  Tory  and  Tory  to 
Whig  as  the  Ministry  clianged.  Each 
of  them,  however,  wrote  what  passed 
for  his  own  individual  utterance.  The 
Examiner y  while  Swift  wrote  it,  repre- 
sented Swift,  as  The  Review  represent- 
ed Defoe.  The  papers  were  not  like 
modern  party  newspapers,  complex  or- 
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ganisms  with  editors  and  proprietors 
and  contributors,  but  simply  periodi- 
cal   pamphlets    by    a    single    author, 
though  their  utterances  might  be  more 
or  less  inspired  by  the  Government. 
The  system  was  carried  on  through  the 
Walpole  period,  but  a  change  soon  be- 
gins dimly  to  show  itself.     A  new  race 
18  arising,  called  by  Ralph,  one  of  them- 
selves, *'  authors  by  profession,**  most 
of  whose  names  are  familiar  only  to 
profound  commentators  upon  the  Dun- 
ciad.     The  notes  to  that  poem  were,  as 
was  said,  the  regular  place  of  execu- 
tion for  the  victims  of  Pope  and  the 
blustering    Warburton.      Ralph,   says 
Warburton  in  one  of  them,  '*  ended  in 
the  common  sink  of  all  such  writers,  a 
political  newspaper."     Although  that 
represented  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
existence,  there  wene  some  pickings  to 
be    had    even   there.     The  statement 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  often  quoted,  that  in  ten 
years  Walpole  spent  over  £50,000  upon 
the  Press  ;  over  £10,000  going  to  one 
Arnall,  probably  in  part  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  others.      That,  as   wo  are 
told,  was  the  flourishing  period  of  cor- 
ruption, and  if  authors  got  their  share 
of  it  their  morals  doubtless  suffered. 
And  yet  we  may  say,  if  we  will  not  be 
too  puritanical,  that  even  a  capacity 
for  receiving  bribes  may  imply  a  rela- 
tive improvement.     A  man  who  can 
bo  bribed  can  generally  make  a  bar- 
gain ;    he  is  something   more   than  a 
simple  spy.     Defoe  was  a  slave  to  Min- 
isters, who  kept  his  conviction  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  and  just  gave  him 
scraps  enough  to  support  him  in  the 
dirty  work  which  he  tried,  very  hard 
it  seems,  but  not  quite  successfully,  to 
reconcile   to  his    conscience.      Ralph 
was  evidently  treated  with  relative  le- 
spect.     Ilis  moral  standard  is  defined 
by  Bubb  Dodington.     Ralph,  says  that 
typo  of  political  jobber,  was  **  a  very 
honest  man."      This,  as  Dodington's 
account  of  him  shows— with  no  sense 
of  incongruity — was  quite  compatible 
with  a  readiness  to  sell  himself  to  any 
party.     It  only  meant  that  he  kept  the 
bargain  for  the  time.     Honesty,  that 
is.  did  not  imply  so  quixotic  a  princi- 
ple as  adherence  to  political  principles, 
but  adherence  for  the  time  being  to 
the  man  who  had  bought  you  ;   and 


even  that  naturally  seemed  an  excep- 
tionally lofty  strain  to  Dodington. 
Ralph  himself  complains  bitterly  of  the 
niggardly  patronage  of  literature,  but 
he  ended  with  a  pension  of  £000  a  year. 
Among  his  allies  and  enemies  were 
men  like  Amhnrst  and  Arnall  and  Con- 
canen  and  others,  who,  chiefly  against 
through  references  in  the  Dunciad, 
have  got  their  names  into  biographical 
dictionaries.  Some  of  them  gained 
humble  rewards.  Amhurst,  a  clever 
writer,  who  began,  like  Shelley,  by  ex- 
pulsion from  Oxford,  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  nearest  approach  to  the  mod- 
ern editor.  As  **  Caleb  Dan  vers,**  im- 
aginary author  of  The  Craftsman,  he 
received  tho  most  brilliant  political 
writing  of  the  day  from  Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney,  and  the  **  patriots  ;**  and 
Ralph  declares  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart  when,  upon  Wal pole's  fall,  his 
services  met  with  no  reward  from  his 
friends.  The  Craftsman  was  itself  on 
The  Spectator  or  Examiner  model  ; 
but,  as  a  party  organ,  inspired  and 
partly  written  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  it  has  had  something  of 
the  position  of  a  modern  newspaper  ; 
and  Amhurst,  no  doubt,  though  in  a 
very  dependent  position,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  humble  forerunner  of  the 
full-blown  editor  of  later  days. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  compara- 
tive calm  of  the  political  atmosphere 
under  Walpole  was  favorable  to  an- 
other direction  of  literary  development. 
Defoe  found  time  for  the  multitudinous 
activities  which  entitle  him  to  be  a 
great-grandfather  of  all  modern  jour- 
nalism. He  helped  to  start  news- 
papers ;  he  published  secret  docu- 
ments ;  he  interviewed  Jack  Shoppard 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;  he  collected 
ghost  stories ;  he  wrote  accounts  of 
worthy  dissenting  divines  recently  de- 
ceased ;  he  wrote  edifying  essays  upon 
the  devil  and  things  in  general ;  he 
described  tours  in  the  country  ;  he 
passed  Robinson  Crusoe  through  a  jour- 
nal like  a  modern  feuilleton;-  and,  in 
short,  he  opened  almost  every  vein  of 
periodical  literature  that  has  been 
worked  by  his  successors.  As  the  time 
goes  on  we  find  authors  who  really 
make  a  decent  living  by  their  pens. 
There  is  John  Campbell,  for  example, 
the  richest  author,  according  to  Jonn- 
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son,  **  who  ever  grazed  the  comnion  of 
literature;"  the  **  pious"  gentleman, 
on  the  same  authority,  who  never  en- 
tered a  church  but  never  passed  one 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  And  to 
speak  of  still  living  names,  we  have 
Richardson,  who  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  printer  as  well  as  author,  and  Field- 
ing, forced  to  choose  between  being  a 
hackney  author  or  a  hackney  coach- 
man, and  Johnson  who  was  presently 
to  proclaim,  as  Carlyle  puts  it,  the 
**  blast  of  doom*'  of  patronage.  The 
profession,  or  at  least  the  trade^  is  be- 
ginning to  be  established,  and  there 
will  naturally  be  a  demand  for  editing. 
The  author  of  the  loftier  sphere  still 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  him  to  take  money  for  his 
works.  Swift,  as  ho  tells  us,  never 
made  anything,  till  the  judicious  ad- 
vice of  Pope  brought  something  for  his 
Miscellanies,  Pope  himself,  though 
he  made  his  fortune  by  his  Horner^  is 
hardly  an  exception.  The  sums  which 
he  received,  indeed,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  his  ease,  but  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a  subscription,  and,  1  fancv,  of 
such  a  subscription  as  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  good  society  of  those 
days  held,  and  deserves  credit  for  hold- 
ing, that  it  would  do  well  to  give  a 
kind  of  natural  commission  to  the 
most  rising  young  poet  of  the  day  to 
produce  a  worthy  translation  of  the  ac- 
cepted masterpiece  of  poetry.  It  was 
a  piece  of  joint-stock  patronage,  and 
not  a  successful  publishing  speculation 
— though  it  succeeded  in  that  sense 
also— by  which  Pope  made  his  fortune. 
Grub  Street,  therefore,  would  rejoice 
little  in  a  success  which  scarcely  sug- 
gested even  a  precedent  for  imitation, 
and  which  fell  to  the  man  who  was  its 
deadliest  enemy.  Pope,  with  his  ex- 
cessive sensibility,  was  stung  by  its 
taunts  to  that  war  with  the  dunces 
which  led  to  his  most  elaborate  piece 
of  work.  Though  the  bulk  of  his  ad- 
versaries were  obscure  enough,  the 
body  collectively  is  beginning  to  raise 
its  head  a  little.  The  booksellers,  from 
Lintot  to  Touson  down  to  the  disrepu- 
table Curll,  are  indulging  in  a  variety 
of  speculations  from  which  the  form 
of  modern  periodical  literature  begins 
to  emerge  distinctly.  One  symptom 
is  remarkable.     At  the  beginning  of 


1731  the  ingenious  Cave,  having  bought 
a  small  printing  ofHce,  started.  The 
Oentleman's  Magazine,  destined  to  a 
long  life  and  to  be  followed  by  many 
imitators.  It  had  various  obscure  pre- 
cursors, such  as  The  Historical  Regis- 
ter, and  at  first  was  a  humble  affair 
enough.  Most  of  its  pages  were  filled 
with  reproductions  of  articles  from  the 
weekly  journals  ;  but  it  included  brief 
notices  of  books,  and  occasional  poems 
and  records  of  events  and  miscellane- 
ous literature  ;  and,  in  short,  was  com- 
plex enough  to  require  a  judicious  edi- 
tor. Johnson  tells  how  Cave,  when 
he  had  heard  that  one  subscriber,  out 
of  the  10,000  whom  he  speedily  at- 
tracted, was  likely  to  drop  the  maga- 
zine, would  say,  '^  Let  us  have  some- 
thing good  in  the  next  number.'* 
Nothing  more  could  be  required  to 
prove  that  Cave  had  the  true  editorial 
spirit.  Still,  however,  the  editor  was 
not,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  not  to 
be,  differentiated  from  the  proprietor. 
Cave  himself  looked  after  every  detail. 
He  arranged  for  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports (a  plan  in  which  his  first  pred- 
ecessor appears  to  have  been  our  old 
friend  Boyer  in  his  monthly  Political 
State),  and  employed  the  famous  re- 
porter who  clothed  the  utterances  of 
e^ery  orator  of  those  d,ajs  in  sonorous 
Johnsonese.  The  success  of  The  Gen- 
tleman^s  Magazine  probably  led  to  The 
Monthly  Review,  started  by  Ralph 
Griffiths  in  1749,  and  as  this  was  of  a 
Whiggish  turn,  it  was  opposed  by  The 
Critical  Review,  started  by  Archibald 
Hamilton  in  175G,  and  supported  by 
Smollett ;  a  seouence  like  that  of  The 
Edinburgh  ana  Quarterly  Reviews, 
These  two  were  the  first,  and  until  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  literary  criticism.  Both 
of  them  were  edited  by  the  publishers. 
Griffiths,  in  particular,  is  famous  as 
the  taskmaster  of  Goldsmith.  When 
a  publisher  has  to  do  with  a  man  of 
genius,  especially  with  a  man  of  genius 
over  whom  it  is  proper  to  be  sentimen- 
tal, he  may  be  pretty  certain  of  con- 
temptuous treatment  by  the  biographers 
of  his  client.  It  is  possible  that  even 
Griffiths  had  something  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  that  if  he  was  a  hard  master. 
Goldsmith  may  not  have  been  a  very 
business-like    subordinate.       Still,    as 
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Griffiths  is  said  to  bave  made  £2,000  a 
year  by  a  venture  from  which  Gold- 
smith only  owed  a  bare  escape  from 
starvation,  the  printer  may  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  immediate  profit 
was  worth  a  good  deal  of  posthumous 
abuse.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  men  of  letters  who 
appear  in  Bosweirs  great  portrait  gal- 
lery had  no  haven  of  editorship  to  drift 
into.  They  might  be  employed  by  the 
publisher  of  a  magazine,  and  no  doubt 
their  drudgery  would  involve  some  of 
the  work  of  a  modern  editor.  But 
there  was  no  such  pillow  for  the  wearied 
author  as  a  regular  office  with  a  fixed 
income  and  the  occupation  of  trim- 
ming other  people's  works  instead  of 
painfully  straining  matter  from  your 
own  brain.  Good  service  to  a  politi- 
cal patron,  or  very  rarely  some  other 
merit,  might  be  paid  by  a  pension  ; 
but,  without  one,  even  Johnson,  the 
acknowledged  dictator  of  letters  in  his 
time,  would  apparently  have  never  es- 
caped from  the  writer's  treadmill.  He 
was  never,  it  would  seem,  more  than  a 
month  or  two  ahead  of  the  friends  who 
have  become  types  of  the  Grub  Street 
author  :  Smart,  who  let  himself  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  a  bookseller,  or 
Boyse,  whose  only  clothing  was  a 
blanket  with  holes  in  it  through  which 
his  hands  protruded  to  manufacture 
verses.  Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the 
Literary  Fund  could  produce  parallels 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  piizes  has  certainly  not 
diminished  the  number  of  blanks. 

Meanwhile,  political  journalism  was 
coming  to  fresh  life  with  the  agitation 
of  the  early  days  of  George  III.  The 
North  Briton^  in  which  Wilkes  began 
his  warfare,  was  a  weekly  periodical 
pamphlet  after  Tlie  Crafts?naii  fashion, 
started  at  a  week's  notice  to  meet 
Smollett's  Briton,  and  written  chiefly 
by  Wilkes  with  help  from  Churchill. 
It  had  a  short  and  stormy  life,  and  was 
not  properly  a  newspaper.  But  when 
Wilkes  fought  his  later  campaign,  and 
was  backed  by  Junius,  we  have  at  last 
a  genuine  example  of  a  newspaper  war- 
fare of  the  modern  kind.  The  Public 
Advertiser  had  a  significant  history. 
It  was  the  new  form  of  The  Daily  Post, 
started  in  1719  by  (or  with  the  help 
of)  Defoe.     The  Woodfall  family,  well 


known  till  the  end  of  the  century, 
came  to  have  the  chief  share  in  it ; 
and  in  1752  ^ve  it  a  new  name  and 
form,  when  Fielding  seems  to  have 
acted  more  or  less  as  sponsor.  Upon 
dropping  a  periodical  of  his  own,  he 
advised  his  subscribers  to  transfer  their 
favors  to  this  paper,  to  which,  more- 
over, he  sent  all  his  own  advertise- 
ments, as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Prob- 
ably the  recommendation  means  that 
it  had  somehow  been  made  worth 
Fielding's  while  to  let  the  paper  have 
a  monopoly  of  these  notices.  It  seems 
that  fifteen  years  previously,  the  value 
of  the  paper  was  about  £840.  By  the 
Junius  period,  twenty  years  later,  this 
had  considerably  increased.  The  prop- 
erty was  held  in  shares  chiefly  by  well- 
known  booksellers  and  printers.  A 
tenth  belonged  to  Henry  Sampson 
Woodfall,  who  took  the  management 
from  1758,  when  his  father  died,  and 
acted  as  editor  for  thirty-fivo  years. 
The  circulation  in  the  Junius  period 
was  about  3,000  daily,  once  reaching 
4,000  ;  and  in  1774  (just  after  Junius 
had  ceased)  the  profits  were  £1,740. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  pre- 
served show  the  general  nature  of  the 
business.  The  expenses,  other  than 
printing,  included  £200  paid  to  the 
theatres  for  advertisements  of  plays, 
an  item  which  has  long  got  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account ;  £280  for 
home  news  ;  and  smaller  sums  for  for- 
eign intelligence  and  so  forth.  Noth- 
ing is  set  down  for  editor  or  contribu- 
tors, and  the  obvious  reason  is  that 
neither  class  existed.  The  contribu- 
tors were  some  of  the  poor  scribblers 
of  Grub  Street  who  collected  material 
for  paragraphs,  or  at  times  indulged  in 
small  political  squibs.  Contemporary 
portraits  of  the  professional  journalist^ 
of  those  days  may  be  found  in  Footers 
Farces.*  Thev  are  poor  wretches,  de- 
pendent upon  ^*  Vamp"  the  bookseller, 
or  **  Index"  the  printer  ;  living  in  gar- 
rets, employed  as  hawjcers  of  scandal, 
domestic  and  official,  rising  during  the 
parliamentary  session  to  political  abuse 
and  in  the  recess  picking  up  accounts 
of  ^*  remarkable  effects  of  thunder  and 
lightning."     ''All  is  filth  that  comes* 

*  See  7^  AiUhor  (1757),  and  1%$  Bankrvpt 
(1773). 
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to  their  net,"  observes  one  of  the  char- 
acters, and,  in  any  case,  they  represent 
the  class  of  labor  which  now  fills  up 
the  interstices  of  more  serious  writing. 
The  Pvblic  Advertiser,  however,  was 
by  no  meaus  composed  of  such  matter. 
If  Woodfall  had  to  pay  the  theatres 
instead  of  being  paid  by  them,  .he  got 
his  contributors  for  nothing.  The  vol- 
unteer correspondent  was  apparently 
as  abundant  then  as  now,  and  the  pa- 
per is  chiefly  filled  by  his  lucubrations. 
Woodfall,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
worthy  man,  prided  himself  especially 
upon  his  impartiality.  He  accepted 
letters  from  all  sides,  and  the  paper, 
though  without  leading  articles,  was 
full  of  lively  controversy  upon  all  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  ;  Junius,  of 
course,  during  his  short  career,  being 
the  most  effective  writer.  Naturally, 
the  paper  required  editing,  and  in  a 
very  serious  sense.  Woodfall  was  re- 
iponsible  when  Junius  assailed  George 
III.,  and  had  to  keep  a  very  sharp  eye 
upon  the  performances  of  his  anony- 
mous contributors.  Still,  however, 
though  in  point  of  fact  an  editor,  he 
was  primarily  the  managing  partner  of 
a  business.  Probably,  he  would  re- 
ceive some  extra  share  of  the  profits  in 
that  capacity  ;  and  would  come  very 
near  to  being  an  editor  in  the  modern 
sense.*  We  are  told  about  this  time 
that  William  Dodd,  the  popular  preach- 
er who  was  hanged  for  forgery  in  1777, 
had  '*  descended  so  low  as  to  become 
editor  of  a  newspaper" — a  degrading 
position  which  would  account  for  a 
clergyman  reaching  the  gallows.  His 
salary  was  five  guineas  a  week.  The 
name  was  therefore  known,  although 
the  genuine  editor  has  not  as  yet  be- 
come a  distinct  personage. 

Between  this  time  and  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  several  of  the  papers 
were  started  which  were  to  be  the  main 
organs  of  public  opinion  down  to  our 
own  day.  On  November  13t.h,  177G, 
Horace  Walpole  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow and  saw  a  body  of  men  marching 
down  Piccadilly  ;  volunteers,  he  guess- 
ed, for  service  in  the  American  troubles. 
He  was  more  astonished  than  we  should 

♦A  ledger  of  The  Public  Adueriiser,  from 
1766  to  1771,  is  now  in  the  Free  Library  at 
Chelsea,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Sir 
C.  Dilke. 


be  on  discovering  that  they  were  sim- 
ply **  sandwich  men,*'  or  at  least  men 
with  papers  in  their  caps  or  bills  in 
their  nands,  advertising  a  newspaper. 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  the  **  fighting  par- 
son,** who  lived  to  become  a  baronet 
and  a  canon  of  Elv,  was  at  this  time 
chaplain  to  Lord  Lyttelton  and  em- 
ploying his  leisure  in  writing  plays, 
fighting  duels,  or  carrying  on  The 
Morning  Post.  It  had  begun  four 
years  earlier,  and  Bate  was  now  appeal- 
ing for  support  against  a  rival  who  was 
starting  a  new  Morning  Post.  Bate, 
as  Walpole  says,  was  **  author"  (still 
not  editor)  of  the  old  Mor^iing  Post ; 
and  in  1780  he  left  it  to  set  up  The 
Morning  Herald  in  opposition.  A 
duel  or  two  and  a  confinement  for  a 
year  in  the  King*s  Bench  prison  varied 
his  amusements.  Walpole  moralizes 
after  his  fashion  upon  the  **  expensive 
masquerade,  exhibited  by  a  clergyman 
in  defence  of  daily  scandal  against 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war  !*'  I  do  not  J^now 
how  far  The  Mortiing  Post  deserves 
this  imputation  ;  but  its  history  shortly 
afterward  brings  us  within  reach  of 
the  modern  system.  Three  men  in 
particular  played  a  great  part  in  the 
transformation  of  the  newspaper  ;  two 
of  them,  as  might  be  anticipated,  were 
energetic  young  Scots,  and  one  came 
from  Aberdeen,  the  centre,  as  many  of 
its  inhabitants  have  told  me,  whence 
spread  all  good  things.  Perry,  Stuart, 
and  Walter  were  these  creators  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  and  their  history 
shows  how  the  **  able  editor'*  finally 
came  to  life.  The  first  Walter  was  a 
bookseller  who  thought  that  he  could 
turn  to  account  an  invention  called 
*•  logography**  (the  types  were  to  be 
whole  words  instead  of  letters)  by 
printing  a  newspaper.  Though  the 
invention  failed,  the  newspaper  lived 
for  a  short  time  as  The  Universal  Reg- 
ister and  became  The  Tiwes  on  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1788.  AValter's  first  declara- 
tions show  how  accurately  ho  had  di- 
vined the  conditions  of  success.  His 
ideal  paper  was  to  give  something  for 
all  tastes  ;  it  was  not  to  be  merely 
commercial  nor  merely  political ;  it 
was  to  represent  public  opinion  gener- 
ally, not  any  particular  party  ;  and  it 
was  never  ^*  to  offend  the  ear  of  deli- 
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cacy."  When  it  had  survived  logog- 
rapny  'and  obtained  its  incomparable 
monosjllabic  name,  it  was  fitted  for  a 
successful  career.  The  war  was  an  ill 
wind  enough,  but  it  blew  prosperity  to 
newspapers  as  the  wdrs  of  the  great 
rebellion  and  of  Queen  Anne's  day  had 
given  fresh  impulse  to  their  infancy 
and  boyhood.  Walter,  too,  and  his 
son,  who  took  the  helm  in  1802,  were 
keen  in  applying  mechanical  improve- 
ments and  organizing  the  new  ma- 
chinery. The  Times  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  fonign  correspondent,  its 
representative,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
being  probably  the  first  specimen  of 
the  genus  :  it  beat  the  Government  in 
getting  the  first  news  of  battles,  and 
defeated  a  strike  of  the  printers  in  or- 
der to  introduce  a  new  method  of  print- 
ing. The  younger  Walter,  however, 
seems  still  to  have  combined  the  func- 
tions of  editor  and  proprietor  until 
1810,  when  Sir  John  Stoddart  b(came 
editor.  Stoddart  was  succeeded  by 
Barnes  in  1817,  and  Barnes  in  1^41  by 
Delane,  and  editorship  had  become  not 
only  a  separate  function,  but  a  position 
of  high  political  importance.  James 
Perry,  meanwhile,  had  come  into  the 

Erofession  from  a  different  side.  He 
ad  been  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  about  1777  sent  some 
articles  to  a  newspaper  which  gained 
him  employment  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week.  Ho  soon  rose  to  a 
better  position.  The  Morning  Chroni- 
cZ^had  been  started  in  1769  by  William 
Woodfall  (younger  brother  of  Henry 
Sampson),  who  gained  the  nickname 
**  Memory  Woodfair*  from  his  powers 
of  bringing  back  debates  in  his  head. 
His  reports  became  the  great  feature 
of  The  Chronicle;  but  Perry,  who  was 
getting  four  guineas  a  week  for  editing 
The  Oazetfeer,  succeeded  in  beating 
Woodfall  by  employing  a  staff  of  re- 
porters. 2 he  Chronicle  began  to  de- 
cline. Perry,  managing  with  the  help 
of  a  friend  to  scrape  together  about 
£1,000,  bought  the  paper  and  made  it 
the  accepted  organ  of  the  Whig  Party. 
It  soon  became  a  leading  paper,  and 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  Lon- 
don Press.  It  was  ultimately  sold  after 
Perry's  death  in  1821  for  £42,000. 
Perry  appears  to  have  edited  it  himself 
until  1817,  when  his  mantle  7ell  upon 


another  vigorous  Scot,  John  Black, 
who  had  joined  it  as  a  reporter.  Black 
and  Barnes  thus  started  simultaneous- 
ly. Black  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  '*  philosophical  Badicals,*'  and 
being  steadily  inspired  by  James  Mill. 
Thus  Perry,  like  Walter,  marks  the 
end  of  the  period  in  which  the  propri- 
etor still  habitually  acted  as  editor. 

Perry  at  various  times  received  con- 
tributions from  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  time.  Coleridge 
got  a  guinea  out  of  him  at  a  critical 
moment.  Thomas  Campbell  published 
The  Mariners  of  England  in  Tlie 
Chronicle.  Charles  Lamb  sent  him 
paragraphs ;  Sheridan,  Mackintosh, 
Hazlitt,  Tom  Moore  were  among  his 
contributors  ;  and  Lord  Campbell,  bet- 
ter known  as  The  Chancellor,  was  for 
a  time  both  law  reporter  and  theatri- 
cal critic.  The  last  of  the  three  rulers 
of  the  Press,  Daniel  Stuart,  is  still 
often  mentioned  for  a  similar  reason. 
Stuart,  like  Perry,  a  vigorous  Scot,  had 
joined  his  brothers,  who  were  settled 
as  printers  in  London.  They  printed 
The  Morning  Post,  which  had  fallen 
into  difficulties  ;  and  in  1795,  when  its 
circulation  was  only  350  copies  daily, 
Daniel  Stuait  bought  the  paper,  house, 
and  plant  for  £600.  He  raised  the 
circulation  to  4,500  in  1803,  when  it 
was  surpassed  in  popularity  by  The 
Chronicle  alone.  He  soon  afterward 
became  the  owner  of  The  Courier  in 
partnership  with  one  Street,  gave  up 
The  Post,  and  in  1822  retired,  having 
made  a  fortune.  Stuart  was  specially 
connected  with  Mackintosh,  who  mar- 
ried his  sister  when  they  were  both 
struggling  young  men.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  more  upon  his  connec- 
tion with  Coleridge,  and  he  incurred 
the  danger  which  comes  to  all  pub- 
lishers of  works  of  men  of  genius. 
Certain  phrases  in  Coleridge's  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria  and  Tablelalk  gave 
rise  to  the  impression  that  Stuart  was 
one  of  the  conventional  bloodsuckers, 
who  make  their  money  out  of  rising 
genius  and  repay  them  with  the  scanti- 
est pittance.  Stuart  defended  himself 
effectively ;  and  any  doubts  which 
might  remain  have  been  dispersed  by 
the  (privately  printed)  Letters  from 
the  Lake  Poets,  Stuart,  in  fact,  was 
one  of  the  most  helpful  of  Coleridge*s 
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msknj  friends,  and  Coleridge  to  the  end 
of  his  life  spoke  of  him  and  to  him 
with  warm  and  generous  gratitude. 
Coleridge,  it  is  char  enough,  and  cer- 
tainly very  natural,  took  at  times  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  services  to  77ie 
Morning  Chronicle.  His  surprising 
statement  that  Stuart  in  1800  offered 
him  £55,000  a  year  if  he  would  devote 
himself  to  journalism,  that  he  declined 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  give 
up  **  the  reading  of  old  folios''  for 
twenty  times  £2,000,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered any  pay  beyond  £350  as  a  real 
evil,  is  obviously  impossible.  Stuart 
probably  tried  to  spur  his  indolent  con- 
tributor by  saying  that  his  services 
would  be  worth  some  such  sum  if  they 
could  be  made  regular.  But  the  state- 
ment is  only  wortli  notice  -here  in  illus- 
tration of  the  state  of  the  literary 
market  at  the  time.  Southey  acknowl- 
edges his  gratitude  for  the  guinea  a 
week  which  he  received  as  Stuait's 
"  laureate."  Poetry,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  in  demand 
then  than  at  the  present  day.  Both 
Perry  and  Stuart's  elder  brother  olfered 
to  employ  Burns ;  and  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Campbell,  and  Moore  all  pub- 
lished poems  in  the  newspapers.  Lamb 
tiied  his  hand  at  "jokes."  *' Six- 
pence a  joke,"  he  says,  **  and  it  was 
thought  pretty  high  too,  was  Dan 
Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in  these 
cases,"  ho  says  {Newspapers  Thirty  five 
Years  Ago),  and  no  paragraph  was  to 
exceed  seven  lines.  In  a  letter  of  1603, 
Lamb  savs  that  he  has  given  up  his 
**  two  guineas  a  week"  from  The  Post. 
The  highwater  maik  of  a  journalist's 
earnings  at  the  end  of  the  lust  century 
is  probably  marked  by  the  achievement 
of  Mackintosh,  who  earned  ten  guineas 
in  a  week.  **  No  paper  could  stand 
it :"  exclaimed  the  jjroprietor,  and  the 
bargain  had  to  be  revised.  A  few  years 
later,  however,  we  are  told  that  Ster- 
ling, the  father  of  Carlyle's  friend,  was 
receiving  the  sum  which  Coleridge  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  refused,  namely, 
£2,000  a  year  for  writing  leading  arti- 
cles in  The  Times.  Stuart,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  earlier  period  was  paying 
the  fair  value  of  their  wares  to  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  their  like  ;  but  in 


the  dajs  of  Scott  and  Byron  the  price 
of  popular  writing  was  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  normal  process  of  the  evolution 
of  editors  was  what  I  have  tried  to 
sketch,  simply,  that  is,  the  gradual 
delegation  of  powers  by  the  printer  or 
bookseller  who  had  first  employed  some 
inhabitant  of  Grub  Street  as  a  drudge, 
and  when  the  work  became  too  com- 
plex and  delicate,  had  handed  over  the 
duties  to  men  of  special  literary  train- 
ing. Two  very  important  periodicals, 
however,  of  this  period  show  a  certain 
reversion  to  the  olden  type.  The 
Edinburgh  lievieio  owed  part  of  its 
success  to  its  independence  of  publish- 
ers. It  was  started,  not  by  a  specula- 
tor who  might  wish  to  pnif  his  own 
wares,  but  by  a  little  knot  of  audacious 
youths  who  combined  as  Steele  and 
Addison  combined  in  The  Spectator. 
It  seems  that  at  first  they  scarcely  even 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  an  editor, 
and  Sydney  Smith  was  less  editor  than 
president  of  the  little  committee  of  au- 
thors at  the  start.  When  Jeffrey  took 
up  the  duty,  he  was  careful  to  make  it 
understood  that  his  work  was  to  be 
strictly  subordinate  to  his  professional 
labors,  and  had  no  inkling  that  his 
fame  would  come  to  depend  upon  his 
editorship.  The  Edinburgh,  however, 
soon  became  a  review  of  the  normal 
kind.  Cobbett,  on  the  other  hand, 
started  his  Political  Register  as  a  kind 
of  rival  to  The  Annual  Regii^ter.  It 
was  to  be  mainlv  a  collection  of  State 
papers  and  official  documents  ;  but  it 
soon  changed  in  his  hands  into  the 
likeness  of  Defoe's  old  Review.  It  be- 
came a  personal  manifesto  of  Cobbett 
himself,  and,  as  such,  held  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  journalism  of  the 
time.  But  Cobbett  was,  and  in  some 
ways  remains,  unique,  and,  as  the 
newspaper  has  developed,  the  **  we" 
has  superseded  the  **  I,"  and  the  or- 
ganism become  too  complex  to  repre- 
sent any  single  person.  The  history, 
indeed,  would  help  to  explain  why 
anonymity  has  been  characteristic  of 
English  newspapers,  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  leave  that  problem  untouch- 
ed for  the  present. — National  Review. 
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BY  COUKTESS   MARTINENGO   CE8ARESC0. 


The  country  is  the  workshop  of  the 
many,  the  playground  of  the  few.  To 
some  it  has  been  and  it  will  ever  be  less 
a  playground  than  a  hospital ;  the  ref- 
uge from  all  the  forms  uf  disillusion  ; 
deceived  love,  disappointed  ambition, 

Solitical  discouragement,  simple  ennui, 
[en  fly  the  tedium  of  crowds  for  soli- 
tude at  once  narcotic  and  intoxicant. 
Only  the  hermit  in  his  mountain  cell 
quite  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word 
excitement.  Suoh  things  were  always 
true,  but  they  were  not  always  rendered 
an  account  of.  The  poet  of  antiquity 
who  most  consciouslv  **  returned  to 
Nature*'  to  comfort  his  sad  heart  with 
her  healing  sights  was  the  Romano  di 
Eoma,  the  Rome-born  Tibullus. 

Another  poet  had  taken  far  from 
towns  the  burden  of  an  infinite  sorrow, 
but  not  for  comfort ;  not  even  venusta 
Sirmio  could  assuage  its  master's  all 
too  real  and  too  irremediable  wound. 
The  heart-ache  of  Tibullus  was  also 
real  to  him,  but  it  was  self-centred  and 
to  a  certain  degree  self-sought,  unless 
we  are  to  accept  the  results  of  tempera- 
ment as  inevitable.  He  was  haunted  by 
a  gentle  but  persistent  melancholy, 
which  pervades  his  poetry  like  a  leit- 
motif. Death  had  leFS  a  particular  than 
a  universal  meaning  for  him  ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  felt  the  sharp  edge  of 
any  severe  loss  :  his  father  probably 
died  before  he  was  grown  up,  and  his 
mother  and  sister  li\ed  to  close  his  eyes. 
But,  as  if  in  prevision  of  his  own  early 
end,  he  was  forever  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  death,  and  he  made  no  stoical 
boast  of  indifference  to  it — he  was  very 
human.  In  his  happiest  time  of  love 
his  cry  is  **  Let  me  behold  thee  when 
my  last  hour  is  come,  let  me  hold  thee 
with  my  d^ing  hand  ;"  he  bids  Delia 
to  his  funeral  which,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, he  distinctly  sees.  When  that 
was  written  he  was  in  excellent  health, 
and  was  in  possession  of  many  of  the 
best  gifts  of  fate — great  talents,  a  hand- 
some person,  hosts  of  friends,  among 
whom  was  Horace,  who  thought  him 
particularly  fortunate.  Though  a  good 
(leal  of  property  which  he  ought  to  have 


inherited  was  confiscated,  ho  was  placed 
above  the  need  of  presents  from  pa- 
trons, so  that  he  could  preserve  a  per- 
fect independence  in  his  friendships 
with  men  of  high  position  ;  an  advan- 
tage of  which  those  who  had  it  not 
could,  no  doubt,  keenly  appreciate  the 
value.  Of  external  causes  for  his  low 
spirits  two  have  been  discerned  ;  the 
infidelities  of  the  woman  he  loved  and 
could  not  help  loving,  knowing  well 
her  unworthiness  ;  and  agein,  the  sore- 
ness he  felt  as  an  aristocratic  Roman' 
patriot  at  the  downfall  of  freedom,  in 
which  he  drew  no  consolation  from  the 
larger  vision  of  a  great  Italy  that  shone 
on  Virgil's  prophetic  eyes.  But  if 
those  things  helped  to  give  him  a  dis- 
taste for  the  world,  the  secret  of  his 
melancholy  must  be  chiefly  looked  for 
in  a  mind  without  ambition,  almost 
without  aspirations;  full  of  vague  re- 
grets, wide  sympathies,  aisthelic  sensi- 
bilities ;  prone  to  self-anal} sis,  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  surrounding 
mystery,  but  not  with  the  desire  to 
penetrate  it.  Tibullus  was  the  child  of 
a  tired  age,  of  a  century  sick  with 
many  of  the  intellectual  maladies  of 
our  own. 

The  principal  part  of  the  property 
remaining  to  him  lay  at  a  place  called 
Pedum,  on  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines 
(not  far  from  Palestrina),  wnere  the 
poet  had  spent  much  of  his  childhood. 
The  situation  is  still  delightful,  and 
then  presented  a  pleasant  mixture  of 
cultivated  land  and  woods.  At  this 
Pedum  farm  he  gained  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  peasant-folk  which  en- 
abled him  to  draw  a  series  of  country 
scenes  that  combine  the  pious  beauty 
of  Millet  with  something  of  the  crude 
humor  of  Teniers.  Take  one  of  these  : 
the  forecast  of  a  prosperous  year. 
Laurel  boughs  crackle  in  the  sacred 
fire,  and  farmers  rejoice  and  thus  inter- 
pret the  omen  :  granaries  will  be  full, 
and  the  vats  not  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  wine  when  the  rustic  has  trod- 
den out  the  grapes  and  sated  himself 
with  the  sweet  inebriating  must.  New 
children  will  be  born,  and  the  little 
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boy,  the  treasure  of  the  house,  will  catch 
his  father^s  ears  and  kiss  him  ;  Dor  will 
the  old  grandfather  tire  of  watchine 
his  little  grandson  and  prattling  with 
the  child  in  broken  words.  It  is  strange 
that  before  the  coming  of  the  master- 
teacher  of  U Art  d'itre  Orandp^re,  the 
two  poets  who  best  understood  the 
charms  of  babyhood  were  two  young 
bachelors  :  Catullus  and  Tibullus. 

The  rustics  of  Tibullus  are  not  im- 
possible innocents,  but  it  was  with  u 
tolerant  eye  that  he  observed  their  ex- 
cesses, lie  is  more  amused  than  shock- 
ed when  they  take  mora  than  is  good 
for  them.  Once,  indeed,  he  gives  a 
jittle  word  of  reproof.  The  incident 
18  in  this  wise  :  a  peasant  owner  goes 
with  his  wife  and  children  to  a  picnic 
in  the  Holy  Grove.  They  have  a  **  real 
good  time  ;"  prayers  to  the  gods  are 
succeeded  by  a  feast  al  fresco y  and  noth- 
ing occurs  to  mar  their  enjoyment. 
But  when  the  dusk  comes  and  they 
drive  back  in  the  cart,  thoroughly  tired 
as  workers  so  easily  are  with  pleasure, 
the  peasant,  being  not  very  sober,  begins 
to  disagree  with  his  wife  ;  after  they 
get  home  the  quarrel  thickens  ;  spiteful 
words  are  bandied  to  and  fro,  the  wife 
has  her  ears  boxed,  and,  alas  !  her 
locks  cut  off.  Then  she  cries,  and  in 
the  end  he  cries,  too,  to  see  the  work 
of  his  mad  hands  : 

'•  We  fell  ont,  my  wife  and  I, 
And  kissed  again  with  tears." 

A  satisfactory  ending  ;  but,  says  Tibul- 
lus, how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  have  only  pulled  her  hair  down 
and  not  to  have  cut  it  off  ! 

The   most   touching  rites  of    rural 

Eiety  were  those  connected  with  the 
nmble  family  worship  of  the  paternal 
Lares — the  souls  of  the  righteous  de- 
parted who  were  appointed  or  permitted 
to  watch  over  the  living.  How  the 
Italian  people  clung  to  a  belief  in  a 
present  and  familiar  guardian — one 
who  had  lived  on  earth  and  who  could 
sympathize  with  their  small  necessities 
— may  be  still  se(n  in  the  niche  with 
an  imago  over  the  cottage  door,  or  the 
shrine  with  a  picture  in  the  corner  of 
the  cornfield.  If  the  peasant  is  ex- 
tremely prosperous,  a  white  cloth  edged 
with  lace,  which  hangs  down  in  front, 
is  placed  before  the  picture  or  image. 


and  on  the  cloth  stand  two  high-backed 
vases  containing  artificial  flowers.  If 
the  worshipper  is  very  poor,  the  flow- 
ers are  real,  and  a  disused  meat-tin, 
picked  up  out  of  the  road,  serves  for  a 
vase.  Tne  florid  visage  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ox  on  the  label  looks  down,  not 
altogether  incongruously,  from  many 
such  a  rustic  altar. 

The  attitude  of  the  peasant^s  mind 
to  his  Lares  is  transparently  clear  ;  but 
what  was  that  of  the  mind  of  a  highly 
cultivated  man  like  Tibullus,  who  be- 
longed to  a  society  which  was  rapidly 
ceasing  to  believe  at  all,  even  in  the 
august  Immortals?  It  might  be  dit¥i- 
cult  to  find  an  analogy  in  Italy,  but  it 
can  be  easily  found  in  Russia.  The 
educated  Russian  who  has  travelled 
feels  the  same  for  the  family  Icon  as 
the  Roman  poet  felt  for  the  family 
Ijares.  He  feels,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  is  an  institution  connected  with 
the  sacred  ties  of  kinship  and  even  with 
national  life  and  sentiment ;  that  such 
an  institution  is  very  touching  and  in- 
teresting, and  is  much  more  worthy  of 
encouragement  than  of  contempt  ; 
that,  for  the  rest,  if  there  be  a  Power 
that  hears,  all  aspirations  and  the  peas- 
ant's humblest  sacrifice  will  find  their 
way  to  It.  *'  Sa  pri^resait  plus  longue 
que  lui,^'  That  lastly,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Luck,  and  the  Icon  brings 
luck,  never  mind  how.  This  point  of 
view  is  sincere  within  its  limits — quite 
as  sincere  as  some  graver  assumptions 
of  belief.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  Abcrglatihe 
flourishes  at  the  time  when  serious  re- 
ligious convictions  are  increasingly 
shaken. 

It  was  to  the  paternal  Lares,  at 
whose  feet  he  ran  about  as  a  child,  that 
Tibullus'  thoughts  travelled  when  he 
was  starting  to  accompany  his  friend 
and  captain  Messala  in  the  expedition 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  **  rapid 
Rhone.*'  It  was  to  them  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  simple  prayer  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  hour  of  battle.  **  Bo  it 
no  shame,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are 
fashioned  out  of  an  old  trunk,  for  even 
so  you  inhabited  the  abode  of  my  old 
grandfather.  The  men  of  those  dayg 
kept  better  faith  when  a  wooden  idol 
stood  in  a  small  shrine  and  received 
poor  offerings.     The    deity   was  pro- 
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pitiated  if  one  gave  it  a  libation  from 
the  new  vintage  or  set  a  crown  of  corn- 
ears  on  its  sacred  head.  Whoever  had 
had  his  wishes  fulfilled,  carried  offer- 
ings to  the  god  with  his  own  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  girl  bearing  fine  honey- 
comb.''* If  he  escape,  he  too  will  hon- 
or the  Lares  :  a  pig  shall  be  offered  up 
to  them  which  he  will  follow  clad  in 
white  and  crowned  with  myrtle.  And 
then  he  inveighs  against  the  horrors 
and  stupidity  of  war,  with  the  open  dis- 
gnst  of  a  man  who  could  prove  himself 
not  only  brave,  but  exceptionally  valor- 
ons,  on  occasion.  Let  others  make  a 
boast  of  martial  deeds  :  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  listen,  as  he  drinks,  to  the 
stories  told  by  the  garrulous  old  soldier, 
who  traces  his  camp  on  the  table  with 
his  finger  dipped  in  red  wine.  What 
folly  it  is  to  seek  death  in  war  :  is  it 
not  always  near,  approaching  with 
noiseless  feet?  In  the  next  lines  we 
seem  to  hear  not  only  the  note  of 
Tibnllus' sadness  but  the  sigh  of  all  an- 
tiquity at  the  gate  of  death  :  '*  There 
are  no  fields  of  harvest  below,  no  cul- 
tivated vineyards,  but  fierce  Cerberus 
and  the  Stygian  ferry-boat.  A  pale 
crowd,  with  neshless  chaps  and  burned 
hair,  wander  by  the  gloomy  marsh." 

How  much  to  be  preferred  to  mili- 
tary glory  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who 
grows  old  in  his  cottage,  with  his  chil- 
dren round  him  !  lie  follows  his 
sheep,  his  son  looks  after  the  lambs, 
and  when  he  comes  home  tired,  his 
wife  prepares  warm  water  to  refresh 
him.  **  May  such  a  lot  be  mine!" 
Tihullus  had  his  prayers  fulfilled  so  far 
that  he  escaped  scatheless,  and  with  no 
little  glory,  from  the  Aquitanian  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  served  Messala  as 
aide-de-camp,  but  the  year  after,  when 
on  his  way  to  Asia  with  the  same  com- 
mander, he  fell  ill  with  a  fever  at 
Corfu,  that  undermined  his  once  strong 
constitution.  One  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful elegies  was  written  when  the  fever 
was  al  its  worst  and  he  had  almost 
abandoned  hope.  What  had  he  done 
to  merit  death  ?  He  had  hurt  no  one, 
nor  had  he  spoken  '^  mad  blasphemies 
against  the  gods."  His  hair  was  black, 
and  creeping  age  had  not  come  upon 
him.     Unlike    many    ancient    poets, 

♦  KeHy. 
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Tibullns  did  not  hate  old  age  ;  he  had 
a  tender  wish  to  grow  old  and  to  relate 
the  events  of  his  youth  to  the  young. 
He  begs  his  friends  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
for  his  recovery,  and  whether  he  lives 
or  dies,  at  least  to  remember  him. 

Tihullus  minutely  describes  the  Am- 
barvalia  or  Spring  Festival,  when  the 
fields  were  purified,  a  ceremony  resem- 
bling the  blessing  of  the  field  and  of 
the  beasts,  which  is  still  in  force  under 
the  religion  whose  Founder  was  born 
twenty-six  years  after  this  elegy  was 
written.  The  rite,  says  Tihullus,  had 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
old  time,  and  it  was  good  and  seemly 
to  perform  it.  After  the  work  of  the 
year  comes  this  solemn  day  of  rest ;  it 
is  a  Sabbath  for  all,  the  furrows  rest, 
the  ploughman  rests,  the  unharnessed 
oxen  rest,  with  garlanded  heads,  before 
their  full  manger  ;  the  woman  puts  not 
her  hand  to  the  spindle.  The  holy 
lamb  is  led  to  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
folk  wearing  crowns  of  olive.  The 
greater  deities  are  then  invoked  :  Bac- 
chus with  his  grapes,  Ceres  with  her 
corn-ears  :  *'  Gods  of  our  native  land, 
we  purify  our  fields,  we  purify  our 
hinds  ;  repel,  ye  gods,  all  evils  from 
our  boundaries.  Let  not  our  crops 
cheat  the  labors  of  the  harvest  with  de- 
ceitful blades,  nor  the  slow  footed  lamb 
fear  the  swift  wolves.  Then  the  sleek 
rustic,  cheered  by  the  plenteousness  of 
his  fields,  will  heap  large  logs  on  the 
blazing  hearth  ;  and  a  crowd  of  born 
thralls,  a  good  sign  of  a  thriving  farm- 
er, will  sport,  and  erect  bowers  of  twigs 
before  the  altar." 

Another  interpretation  of  the  words^ 
given  here  as  *'  bowers  of  twigs"  is  that 
they  mean  **  baby-houses"  made  in  play 
by  the  slave  children  of  the  house. 
Dark  as  is  the  blot  of  slavery  upon  an- 
cient civilisation,  one  is  always  being 
reminded  that  the  slaves  (especially 
those  who,  like  these  children,  were 
born  on  the  estate)  were  well  cared  for* 
and,  as  a  rule,  kindly  treated. 

Tibullus  praises  the  rural  gods  for 
having  instructed  men  in  all  the  arts 
of  peace  :  how  first  to  cover  the  little 
log-hut  with  thatch,  how  to  break  oxen 
for  the  plough,  how  to  put  wheels  to 
the  cart.  And  he  praises  the  husband- 
man for  having  been  the  first  civilieer  ; 
the  fir^t  to  graft  the  apple,  to  irrigate 
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the  garden,  to  press  oat  the  jaices  of 
the  golden  grape,  even  to  invent  the 
elements  of  musio  and  poetry.  It  is 
well  to  notice  how  nsaalljr  the  ploagh- 
man,  not  the  shepherd,  is  the  central' 
figure  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  was  more  bucolic  than  pastoral. 
Thus  Tibullns  points  to  the  laborer  as 
he  who  first  sang  rastio  words  in  deter- 
minate measure  to  relieve  him  from  the 
weariness  of  his  long  toil  at  the  plough. 
It  was  the  laborer,  too,  who  began  to 
compose  airs  to  the  oaten  pipe  in  rest- 
tinte  after  meals,  which,  on  the  proper 
days,  he  sang  to  the  garlanded  images 
of  the  gods.  The  Roman  peasant  is 
not  here  represented  as  piping  to  his 
divinities  ;  but  pipers  were  very  early 
employed  in  the  temples,  perhaps  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  tne  pipe  from 
Asia.  They  seem  to  have  been  also  en- 
gaged to  attend  funerals ;  Au^s^ustus 
out  down  the  number  that  might  be  so 
employed  to  ten,  and  forbade  tne  pipers 
to  eat  in  the  temples.  This  led  to  a 
sort  of  strike  ;  the  pipers  left  Rome  in 
a  body,  but  were  brought  back  by  a. 
stratagem,  which  is  related  by  Livy  and 
Ovid.  When  they  reappeared  they 
were  masked,  to  which  Ovid  ascribes 
the  origin  of  people  ''  wearing  strange 
dresses  and  chanting  merry  sayings  to 
old-fushioned  airs  on  the  Ides  of  June*' 
— practices  suggestive  of  the  Carnival. 
With  regard  to  piping  in  the  temples, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  custom  of  the  Abrnzzi  peasants  of 
playing  on  fife  and  bagpipe  before  the 
shrines  of  the  Madonna  (as  they  used 
to  do  during  the  Christmas  week  at 
Rome)  does  not  date  back  to  some  pre- 
Christian  practice.  These  rude  musi- 
cians have  handed  their  art  down  from 
father  to  son  from  time  immemorial, 
till  it  has  become  an  instinct  with  them 
to  throw  a  devotional  meaning  into 
their  wild  notes,  which  even  the  human 
Toice  rarely  sacceeda  in  expressing. 

Tibnllus  recalls  how,  of  old,  the  vil- 
lagers assembled  once  a  year  to  sing  the 
praise  of  Bacchus,  when  the  leader  of 
the  best  chorus  or  the  best  indfvidual 
singer  received  a  goat  as  a  *'  not-tobe- 
despised  reward.       Ue  does  not  add, 


because  his  readers  did  not  need  to  be 
told,  that  this  early  Attic  folk-tourna- 
ment, which  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  new  wine,  was  the  hum- 
ble origin  of  Athenian  tragedy,  the 
word  **  tragedy"  being  derived  from 
the  present  of  a  goat. 

In  spite  of  his  criticism  of  war,  the 
poet  had  more  than  once  a  thonght  of 
returning  to  the  camp,  the  only  active 
life  open  to  one  who  preserved  a 
haughty  detachment  from  the  politics 
of  the  day,  giving  no  word  either  of 
eulogy  or  blame  to  that  head  of  the 
State  whom  his  brother  poets  were 
saluting  as  divine.  Sometimes,  without 
doubt,  a  secret  voice  whispered  to  him 
that  he  was  meant  for  a  nobler  part 
than  that  of  pouring  out  upon  worth- 
less objects  the  treasures  of  a  love  which 
could  not  help  forgiving.  But  the  per- 
sonal ambition  or  impersonal  enthu- 
siasm that  might  have  spurred  him  to 
sustained  action  was  lacking  ;  he  knew 
his  weakness  perfectly  ;  he  turned  him- 
self inside  out  and  examined  the  con- 
tents with  a  half  contemptuous  smile. 
In  theory  he  always  held  to  the  same 
rule  of  life — to  enjoy  while  you  may, 
while  there  is  time  : 

*'  Be  merry  I     See,  the  steeds  of  night  ad- 
vanoe, 
And  yellow  stars    enweave    their  wanton 
danoe  ; 
After   them,   silent    sleep  with    sombre 
wings 
And    dreams    of    dark,    mysterious   coun- 
tenance." 

But  like  the  great  Persian  poet,  of 
whom  he  often  reminds  us,  ho  knew 
only  too  well  that  a  light  heart  is  not 
to  be  hud  for  the  asking.  Those  dark 
dreams  of  his,  which  were  probably  a 
real  experience,  as  he  more  than  once 
alludes  to  them,  cast  their  shadow  over 
his  most  sunlit  waking  hours. 

So  we  leave  this  Roman  knight,  tak- 
ing a  last  look  at  his  handsome  form 
as,  in  a  simple  dress,  forestalling  Tol- 
stoi's Levino  by  two  thousand  years,  he 
followed  the  ploughing  oxen,  or  turned 
up  the  soil  with  a  fork,  or  carried  home 
a  strayed  lamb  in  his  bosom. — Contem- 
porary Review, 
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BY    DAVID   PRTDB. 


Wb  are  all  occaeionally  pessimists. 
When  our  body  is  depressed  with  dis- 
ease, or  oar  heart  is  wrung  with  grief, 
or  our  mind  is  distracted  with  care,  we 
feel  that  every thin^  is  '*  weary,  stale, 
flat,  and  nnprotiiabTe."  The  remedies 
generally  prescribed  for  this  hypochon- 
dria are  diversion,  change  of  scene,  the 
exercise  of  a  devout  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, and,  above  all,  the  promotion 
of  the  general  health— health  of  body, 
of  mind,  and  of  spirit.  But  there  is 
one  cure  which  Nature  has  given  to 
every  man,  and  which  attends  him 
during  the  different  stages  of  his  life, 
but  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized. 

What  is  this  cure?  It  is  a  light 
which  the  human  spirit  carries  within 
itself  to  illumine  its  path  and  disperse 
the  vapors  of  melancholy.  I  would 
call  it  the  mystic  glamour  which  our 
own  individuality  casts  upon  certain 
obiects  around  us. 

This  glamour  has  been  noticed  by 
several  authors.  Gray  refers  to  it  as 
'*  the  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  the 
sun."  Garlyle  talks  of  the  sheen  that 
*'  colors  with  its  own  hues  our  little 
islet  of  time."  Emerson  states  that 
*'  a  light  shines  through  us  upon  all 
things."  Wordsworth,  in  particular, 
distinctly  alludes  to  it.  At  different 
places  he  calls  it ''  the  celestial  light,'' 

the  gleam  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,"  ''  the  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine. 

This  mystic  glamour  of  the  soul  is 
not  the  result  of  ^ood  health  alone,  for 
it  is  often  found  in  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion. It  docs  not  arise  from  the  fresh 
feelings  of  youth,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  often  abides  with  its  possessor  during 
a  long  life  down  to  extreme  old  age. 
Neither  is  it  the  special  dowor  of  finely- 
strung,  poetic  souls,  for  it  bursts  forth 
at  intervals  even  in  the  most  prosaic 
person.  Let  his  heart  be  but  touched 
with  sentimental  affection,  and  forth- 
with there  springs  up  within  him  that* 
mystic  glow  which  throws  on  certain 
objects  around  him 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  pnrple  light 
of  Love. 


What,  then,  is  this  strange  light? 
It  is  easily  explained.  One  oi  our  ear^ 
liest  emotions  (as  distinguished  from 
our  sensations)  is  the  love  of  the  Beau- 
tiful. '*  Beauty,"  says  Emerson,  '^  is 
the  pilot  of  the  young  soul."  The 
child  very  soon  shows  this  by  his  fond- 
ness for  flowers  and  other  bright  ob-^ 
jects.  And  this  love  of  the  Beautiful 
implies  the  love  of  the  Good.  '*The 
Beautiful, "says  Goethe,  "  includes  the 
Good  ;"  and  Plato  holds  that  '*  in 
wanting  the  Beautiful  we  want  also  the 
Good."  The  fact  is,  that  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good  are  naturally  asso- 
ciated in  our  mind.  When  we  see  a 
beautiful  person,  we  at  once  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  good  ;  and  when  we 
have  known  a  good  person,  we  come  to 
regard  him  as  beaatiful  also.  Love, 
then,  purest  love,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  emotions.  And  what  is  the  most 
characteristic  act  of  love?  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  to  invest  its  object  with  a  new 
charm,  a  halo  of  light.  '*  Love  is  a 
spirit  all  compact  of  fire  ;"  and  it  is 
the  gleam  of  this  fire  that  glorifies  the 
beloved  object.  **  The  lover,"  as  Shake- 
speare says,  *^  sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a 
brow  of  Egypt.'*  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  mystic  glamour  to  which 
Wordsworth  and  others  allude  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  light  of  love — the 
same  li^ht  that  shines  in  the  face  of 
the  mother  as  she  bends  over  her  child, 
in  the  eye  of  the  poet  as  he  glances 
over  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  on 
the  brow  of  the  saint  as  he  looks  up  in 
adoration  to  heaven. 

This  glamour  of  the  soul,  which  is 
kindled  so  early,  remains  with  a  man 
during  the  different  stages  of  his  life, 
and,  though  often  clouded  by  illness 
and  sordid  cares,  bursts  forth  brightly 
at  intervals.  And  its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is,  that  at  the  different  ages 
it  shifts  its  scene  of  illumination.  In 
childhood  it  concentrates  its  light  upon 
the  Present ;  in  youth  and  middle  life 
it  projects  its  glory  upon  the  Future  ; 
and  in  old  age  it  turns  back  its  radi- 
ance upon  the  Past.  We  may,  in  fact, 
compare  it  to  a  Magic  Lamp,  which 
the  Pilgrim,  Man,  brings  with  him  into 
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the  night  of  Time,  to  guide  and  cheer 
him  on  his  way.  At  first  he  employs 
its  light  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  objects  immediately  aronnd  him. 
When  he  lias  become  familiar  with  these 
he  throws  its  glow  upon  the  road  that 
lies  before  him.  And  when  his  career 
is  nearly  run,  and  the  vista  before  him 
is  closed  by  that  dark  veil  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  the  next  world,  he  casts 
back  its  rays  to  play  upon  the  pleasant 
scenes  through  which  he  has  come. 

Let  us  now  notice  particularly  how 
this  glamour  affects  our  Present,  our 
Future,  and  our  Past. 

1.  Our  obseryation,  as  well  as  our 
recollection  of  our  early  days,  will  con- 
vince us  that  a  child's  present  world  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  adult. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  he  is 
fortunate  enougn  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  country,  among  the  fields  and 
woods.  The  glamour  cast  by  his  love 
of  the  beautiful,  lies  upon  the  world 
and  transforms  it  into  a  Wonderland. 
There  is  a  glory  in  the  grass  and  in  the 
flower  which  fascinates  his  eyes.  There 
is  a  loveliness  in  birds  and  young  ani- 
mals which  goes  to  his  heart ;  and  he 
is  never  tired  of  watching  the  egg- 
shaped  chicks  staggering  about  on  their 
wire-like  legs,  tlie  golden  ducklings 
taking  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  the  innocent  doves  in  their  slate- 
colored  or  snowy-white  plumage,  the 
tiny,  bright-eyed  rabbits  nibbling  the 
red  clover,  and  the  merry  kitten  grace- 
fully gambolling  in  the  sunshine.  As 
for  his  parents  and  other  relatives,  they 
appear  to  him  superior  beings,  who  can 
do  almost  anything.  And  of  the  same 
complexion  must  be  the  charneters  in 
any  stories  which  are  told  to  him. 
They  must  be  giants  and  fairies,  under- 

foing  extraordinary  adventures,  and 
oiug  miraculous  deeds.  80  thorough- 
ly is  his  being  filled  with  the  objects 
around  him,  that  he  has  no  tempta- 
tion to  look  behind  or  before.  There 
is  no  Past,  no  Future  :  all  is  Present. 
Eveiything,  too,  is  alive  ;  and  in  his 
mind  there  is  no  idea  of  death. 

The  beneficent  purpose  which  this 
glamour  serves  in  the  education  of  the 
youthful  soul  is  very  evident.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  living  objects  in  his  daily 
life  is  what  he  chiefly  requires  ;  and 
ihi8  is  the  very  thing  which  tne  glamour 


is  especially  adapted  to  give  him.  It 
draws  his  eyes  toward  these  objects, 
fastens  his  attention  upon  them,  ex- 
cites his  wonder  about  them,  and  will 
not  let  him  rest  until  he  is  familiar 
with  them. 

2.  But  as  the  youth  grows,  new  de- 
sires gradually  spring  up  within  him, 
which  present  objects  cannot  supply. 
The  world  around  him,  which  once 
satisfied  him,  can  satisfy  him  no  longer. 
He  *' cannot  live  bv  bread  alone." 
Then  it  is  that  man  shows  that  he  is 
an  immortal  soul,  an  emanation  from 
the  great  Creative  Spirit.  He  throws 
off  the  bands  of  Time  and  Space.  As 
he  is  uneasy  in  the  Present,  he  goes 
forth  into  the  Future.  As  tho  real 
world  is  found  to  be  imperfect,  he  re- 
solves to  make  an  ideal  world  for  him- 
self. Accordingly,  from  the  store- 
house of  his  memory  he  selects  the 
images  of  the  most  desirable  objects 
that  have  come  within  his  experience  ; 
and  these  he  groups  together  20  as  to 
create  an  improved  state  of  existence. 
The  individual  forms  are  sometimes 
vague  and  wavering,  like  the  shapes  in 
cloudland  ;  but  the  whole  is  made  re- 
splendent by  the  mystic  glamour  with 
which  the  soul  enshrouds  it.  And  not 
only  does  this  glory  fire  the  horizon  of 
the  Future,  but  it  sheds  its  reflection 
upon  the  objects  of  the  Present.  Man  is 
now  like  a  traveller  going  eastward  on 
a  bright  summer  morning.  Not  only 
does  the  dappled  dawn  steep  in  splen- 
dor the  distant  prospect  before  him, 
but,  sending  forth  its  benign  influence, 
it  calls  up  the  balm,  beauty,  and  mel- 
ody of  the  landscape  around  him,  and 
transforms  the  world  into  a  palace  of 
delight.  Tho  Present,  in  fact,  is  light- 
ened and  cheered  by  the  brightness  of 
the  Future. 

The  importance  of  this  glamour  rest- 
ing upon  the  Future  is  too  manifest  to 
need  much  comment.  What  is  it  the 
means  of  bringing  to  the  man  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Life  ?  Foresight,  cour- 
age, industry,  the  very  virtues  that  he 
most  requires.  His  attention  is  drawn 
toward  a  possible  Future.  He  sees 
there  some  of  the  most  desirable  objects 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity  ;  and 
his  whole  soul  is  stirred  within  him. 
The  world,  he  feels,  is  full  of  promise. 
Other  people,  he  reasons,  have  enjoyed 
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these  blessings,  and  why  may  he  not  do 
the  same  ?  In  this  way  Uope  springs 
up  within  him,  which  is  one  of  the 
three  great  Christian  Graces,  and  the 
elixir  A  Life  itself. 

3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
long-lived  man  the  time  comes  at  last 
when  his  earthly  coarse  is  nearly  run. 
llis  professional  successes  or  failures 
are  over,  fiis  children  have  grown  up, 
and  have  turned  out  to  be  either  bless- 
ings or  the  reverse.  He  has  tried  all 
the  throws  awarded  to  him  in  the  lot- 
tery of  Life.  There  is  left  very  little 
of  the  Future  in  which  his  unresting 
soul  can  expatiate.  Where  can  he  find 
scope  for  his  ideas  and  sentiments? 
lie  has  no  alternative  but  to  turn  back 
and  live  over  again  his  early  dajs. 

And  here  a  great  surprise  awaits 
him  !  His  old  world  is  found  to  be 
new  again.  Experiences  of  his  early 
life  which  were  thought  to  be  dead  and 
buried  have  only  been  slumbering.  As 
he  threads  the  shady  labyrinth  of  mem- 
ory, they  rise  on  every  side.  Many  an 
incident  which  has  been  absolutely  for- 
gotten and  never  recalled  since  child- 
hood, now  starts  up  as  distinct  and 
fresh  as  on  the  day  when  it  happened. 
And  whole  episodes  of  his  bygone 
career,  he  feels,  are  Ijing  dormant  in 
the  depths  of  consciousness,  and  only 
waiting,  like  the  inmates  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Palace,  for  some  sympathetic  touch 
to  waken  them  up  into  new  life  and 
activity.  Ail  that  is  rec^uired  is  the 
occurrence  of  some  association.  The 
sight  of  a  face,  the  scent  of  a  flower, 
the  sound  of  a  tune  may  strike  the  elec- 
tric flash  which  lightens  up  the  dark 
landscape  of  the  Past. 

But  our  bare  reminiscences  are  not 
enough  by  themselves  to  prove  a  bless- 
ing. They  contain,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  best  men,  black  records  of  calami- 
ties, failures,  errors,  and  sins.  By 
themselves  they  would  prove  anything 
but  a  comfort  to  us  in  our  old  age. 
Now,  here  it  is  that  the  mystic  glamour 
comes  in  to  cheer  us  once  more.  That 
magic  lamp  which  glorifled  the  objects 
of  our  childhood  and  fired  the  hopes  of 
our  early  manhood,  now  beautifies  the 
memories  of  our  old  age.  Like  the 
moonlight,  it  lies  upon  the  scenes  of 
the  Past,  not  only  intensifying  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque,  but  soft- 


ening or  concealing  the  mean  and  the 
ugly.  Incidents  which  were  utterly 
commonplace  when  they  actually  oc- 
curred, now  appear  interesting  and 
charming  when  they  are  resaacTtated. 
They  were  **  buried  mortal  bodies ;" 
they  are  ''  raised  glorified  bodies." 
They  have  become  sublimated,  refined, 
sacred.  For  example,  in  that  golden 
haze,  the  great  men  of  our  early  days 
appear  like  demigods.  '*  Ah  r  we 
say,  *'  there  are  no  men  like  them 
now." 

And  what  is  most  extraordinary  is 
the  fact  that  things  which  were  pain- 
ful experiences  have  become  pleasant 
memories.  They  have  been  hallowed 
by  the  glamour  of  the  soul,  and  have 
become  a  part  of  a  glorified  world. 
We  once  heard  a  man  comment  pleas- 
antly upon  the  brutal  schoolmaster  of 
his  youth.  '^  He  was,"  he  said,  ^'  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  thrashing  us  for 
anything  or  nothing.  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  and  fit- 
ting us  for  the  battle  of  life.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  his  injustice,  I  now  look 
upon  him  with  a  sort  of  pleasure.  He 
is  associated  with  my  happiest  days.  I 
even  wish  that  I  could  meet  him.  1 
would  invite  him  to  dinner  and  have  a 
good  laugh  with  him  over  old  times.'' 

What  a  happiness  this  glamour  casts 
upon  our  declining  years  is  very  appar- 
ent. It  provides  for  us  a  pleasant  re- 
treat, a  peaceful  hermitage,  to  which 
we  may  retire  after  the  storm  and 
stress  of  a  long  life.  Our  Future  may 
be  dark,  our  Present  uncertain,  but 
our  Past  is  settled  and  fixed  forever. 
Even  Jove,  as  Horace  says,  cannot 
alter  it. 

Its  joys  are  lodged  beyond  the  reaoh  of  Fate. 

And  in  that  enchanted  ground  the 
objects  stand  out  '*  apparelled  in  celes- 
tial light."  They  are  so  fascinating 
that  we  are  never  tired  of  living  them 
over  again.  They  are  far  more  do- 
lightful  now  in  the  retrospect  than 
they  were  in  actual  experience.  In 
actual  experience  we  enjoyed  them  but 
once  :  in  the  retrospect  we  can  enjoy 
them  a  thousand  times  : — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

The  very  epithets  we  use  for  those  dear 
old  tim/s  b^ecome  music  and  poetry  oa 
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our  lips  :  **  Auld  Lang  Sj^ne,"  **  Long, 
long  ago,"  '*  The  da^s  that  are  no 
more." 

And  as  the  man  grows  older,  the 
glamour  of  bygone  days  grows  brighter 
and  more  alluring,  until  it  draws  his 
spirit  into  it  entirely.  The  Present 
has  grown  wavering  and  wearisome, 
and  the  Future  has  become  a  meaning- 
less blank.  The  Past  is  the  only  re- 
gion in  which  his  soul  can  find  life  and 
mterest.  He  returns  in  spirit  to  his 
natal  spot  to  recruit  himself  with  his 
native  air.  He  is  back  again  in  the 
happy  home  of  his  childhood.  He 
loiters  in  the  sunny  garden  where  he 
used  to  watch  the  bees,  and  pluck  the 
ripe  gooseberries  ;  he  strolls  along  the 
woodland  path  by  which  he  went  to 
school  ;  and  he  rejoices  in  the  presence 
of  his  parents  and  his  early  compan- 
ions. As  he  dozes  in  his  easy-chair  by 
the  fireside  or  reclines  on  his  couch, 
ho  may  be  heard  muttering  the  hymns 
which  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee, 
and  addressing  his  playmates  in  the 
familiar  vcrnaculai^  of  his  boyhood. 
All  the  fret  and  the  fume  and  even  the 
phraseology  of  his  unresting  manhood 
have  been  forgotten.  He  has  become 
a  little  child  again. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  us,  it  must  be 
confessed,  this  glamour  of  the  soul  has 
a  tendency  to  wane  and  even  to  expire. 
Ill-health  or  sordid  care  ties  us  down 
to  the  perplexities  of  the  Present,  and 
breaks  the  elasticity  of  both  mind  and 
body.  Our  enthusiasm  is  quenched, 
and  if  we  look  back  into  the  Past  or 
forward  into  the  Future,  it  is  only  to 
see  the  ghost  of  vanished  joy  in  the  one 
and  the  spectre  of  fear  in  the  other. 
But  there  are  a  favored  few  who  keep 
the  light  of  their  spirit  brightly  burn- 
ing. These  are  the  men  of  imagina- 
tive genius — artists  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word — painters,  sculptors,  dram- 
atists, novelists,  poets.  For  what,  after 
all,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
man  of  genius,  the  greatest  agency 
which  moves  all  his  wonderful  facul- 
ties ?  Is  it  not  that  unquenchable  love 
of  the  Beautiful  and  Good  which  burns 
within  him  and  casts  a  glow  upon 
everything  that  he  regards  r*  He  pos- 
sesses the  glamour  of  the  Present  and 
the  Future,  without  losing  that  of  the 
Past.     He  grows  old  without  ceasing 


to  be  young.  He  has  **  the  large  dis- 
course of  reason,  looking  before  and 
after."  The  glow  of  his  enthusiasui 
rests  upon  the  whole  field  of  experi- 
ence, and  he  seeks  the  Good  and  the 
Beautiful  everywhere.  He  takes  the 
world  to  his  heart,  covers  it  with  love, 
and  makes  it  charming.  And  so,  it 
becomes  his  special  duty  to  revive  with 
his  own  enthusiasm  the  spirits  of  his 
downcast  biethren  ;  in  other  words, 
toTckindle  the  native  glamour  of  the 
soul.     This  he  does  in  two  ways. 

The  first  way  is  by  creating  an  ideal 
world.  The  writer  or  artist  of  genius 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  perfect  beauty  and  perfect  good- 
ness. Ordinary  men  would  sajr  that 
perfection  is  not  to  be  found  m  this 
world  ;  but  he  knows  better.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  individual,  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  class  or  race.  It  is 
not  to  be  found  embodied  in  one  ob- 
ject, but  it  is  to  be  found  in  traits  scat- 
tered among  different  objects.  His 
great  work,  therefore,  is  to  select  the 
choice  features  in  Nature,  to  combine 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
above  all  to  shed  upon  them  his  own 
glow,  which  will  dwell  upon  them  like 
a  golden  atmosphere  and  make  them 
fascinating  to  all. 

In  this  way  it  happens  that  by  the 
united  efforts  of  men  of  genius  there  is 
gradually  constructed  within  our  mind 
an  imaginary  state  of  existence.  We 
have  two  worlds  in  which  to  live.  In 
addition  to  the  real  world  lying  before 
our  senses,  there  is  an  ideal  world  lying 
before  our  imagination.  And  a  won- 
derful provision  of  Providence  this 
ideal  world  is — essential  to  our  happi- 
ness, and  in  some  cases  to  our  very  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  sheltered  harbor  in 
which  we  can  find  refuge  from  the 
storms  of  life,  an  enclosed  garden  where 
we  can  luxuriate  amid  everything  that 
is  bright  and  pleasant,  an  enchanted 
island  of  Avilion, 

Where  we  can  heal  as  of  oar  gprievoaR  woands. 

For  example,  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  Milton  in  his  blindness 
must  have  been  that  ideal  world  which 
he  carried  in  his  capacious  soul  !  Shut 
out  by  "  cloud  and  ever-during  dark'* 
from  visible  things,  he  could  fall  back 
upon  those  that  were  visionary.     His 
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mind  was  to  him  not  only  a  kingdom, 
but  a  nni Terse  framed  by  the  seers  of 
old,  **  the  serene  creators  of  immortal 
things.'*  Most  picturesque  was  the 
scenery.  There  were  mountains  over 
which  associations  hung  like  clouds  : 
the  **  secret  top"  of  Iloreb,  the  gray 
peak  of  Sinai,  the  sacred  hill  of  Zion, 
the  snowy  summit  of  cold  Olympus, 
and  the  *'  shattered  side  of  thundering 
Etna."  There  were  ancient  rivers 
whose  very  names,  like  their  own  cur- 
rents, made  sweet  music  :  the  Rhine 
and  Danaw,  the  Ganges  and  Hydaspes, 
the  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid 
streams,''  and  Jordan,- *'  where  winds 
with  weeds  and  osiers  whispering 
play."  Interspersed  were  landscapes 
on  which  beauty  loved  to  rest :  ''  the 
flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines," 
"  the  fair  field  of  Enna,"  **  the  olive 
grove  of  Academe," 

Plato's  retirement  where  the  attio  bird 
TriUs  his  thick  warbled  note,  the  summer 

long. 

« 

Seated  on  hill  or  river  bank  were  ma- 
jestic cities  :  **  Great  Seleucia  built  by 
Grecian  Kings  ;"  *'  Athens,  the  eye  of 
Greece,    mother    of    Arts    and    Elo- 


quence 


.99        (i 


the    great    and    glorious 


Rome,  Queen  of  the  Earth  ;"  *'  the 
fair  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  lifting 
high  her  towers."  More  interesting 
still  were  those  who  peopled  this  do- 
main. There  were  **  giants  of  mighty 
bone  and  high  emprize,"  lionlike  war- 
riors of  Judah,  Greek  heroes  lithe  and 
radiant  with  health  and  comeliness^ 
and  even  angels  '*  refulgent  with  heav- 
en's own  colors."  It  was  in  this 
glamour-lit  region  where  the  blind 
bard  used  to  walk  in  glory  and  in 
joy  :— 

Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  muses  hannt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Zion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling 

flow. 
Nightly  I  visit. 

Special  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  ideal  world  that  has  been  prepared 
for  us  by  the  genius  of  modern  novel- 
ists. In  this  age  of  strife  and  struggle 
we  are  often  haunted  by  some  torment- 
ing care.  To  dwell  upon  it  would  be 
to  stretch  our  mind  upon  a  rack,  which 


would  not  only  torture  us,  but  drain 
our  strength  and  unfit  us  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life.  Our  best  policy  is  to  fly 
for  a  time,  and  to  seek  lor  rest  and  re- 
covery in  some  new  scene  of  contem- 
plation. Now  this  is  just  the  retreat, 
,the  health  resort  for  the  soul,  which 
novelists  have  prepared  for  us.  The 
ideal  world  which  they  have  framed  is 
a  region  of  many  provinces,  illumined 
and  made  entrancing  by  the  glamour 
of  romance.  It  is  like  a  genial  clime 
of  the  sunny  South  where  the  scenes 
are  beautiful,  and  the  characters  strik- 
ing and  picturesque,  and  the  incidents 
new  and  engrossing  ;  and  where  our 
weary  soul  can  by  turns  be  **  delight- 
ed, raised,  refined."  What  a  comfort, 
nay,  what  a  soothing,  health-giving 
medicine  to  a  bedridden  patient  is  a 
high-class  novel !  Beferring  to  the 
works  of  fiction  which  he  had  read 
during  an  attack  of  ague,  Thackeray 
says  :  *'  These  books  gave  me  amuse- 
ment from  morning  till  sunset.  I  re- 
member these  ague  fits  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  Think 
of  a  whole  day  in  bed  and  a  good  novel 
for  a  companion  !  No  cares  ;  no  re- 
morse about  idleness  ;  no  visitors  ;  and 
the  *  Woman  in  White '  or  the  '  Cheva- 
lier d'Artagnan  '  to  tell  me  stories  from 
dawn  till  night." 

This  ideal  world,  like  other  good 
things,  is  often  abused.  It  is  often 
made  the  resort  of  indolence  and  moral 
and  mental  dissipation.  But  when  it 
is  properly  used,  it  is  not  ouly  a  bless- 
ing but  an  absolute  essential  oi  modern 
life. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  still 
more  important  way  by  which  men  of 
genius  revive  and  intensify  the  public 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  This  is  by  impressing  their  own 
character  upon  those  who  study  them. 
The  student  of  imaginative  artists  and 
authors  cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by 
them.  Insensibly  he  catches  their 
manner  of  observation  and  expression. 
He  is  infected  by  them.  He  is,  in  fact, 
set  on  fire  by  their  fine  frenzy.  In  this 
state  of  ecstasy  he  goes  out  of  himself, 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  his 
fellow-beings,  looks  at  things  from 
their  point  of  view,  thinks  their 
thoughts,  feels  their  emotions,  and 
thus  enlarges  his  own  being  by  assimi- 
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lating  whaterer  is  valuable  in  the  sen- 
timents of  others.  In  other  words,  his 
early  love  of  the  beautifal  and  (he  good 
has  oeen  developed  into  Universal  Sym- 
pathy ;  and  the  glamonr  which  glori- 
fied the  surroundings  of  his  infancy  has 
now  broadened  into  that  glow  of  phil- 
anthropic seutiment  which  settles  upon 
the  whole  of  creation.  He  has  now 
come  to  regard  this  wonderful  world 
as  a  home,  mankind  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  God  as  the  loving  Fa- 
ther of  all.  The  real  world  has  in  his 
eyes  become  the  ideal  world. 

It  will  now  be  clearly  seen  that  there 
coald  be  no  better  cure  for  Pessimism 
than  this  Universal  Sympathy.  The 
Pessimist  is  like  a  man  snut  up  in  a 
close  room,  brooding  over  his  own 
troubles  and  reinhaling  the  vitiated  at- 
mosphere which  he  himself  has  made. 
Bat  let  him  once  be  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  sympathy,  and  he  is  like  a 
man  who  goes  out  under  the  free  open 
canopy  of  heaven,  where  the  pure 
breezes  dispel  all  noxious  vapors  and 
touch  every  nerve  and  sinew  with  fresh 
energy,  and  where  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  thid  ever  changing  world 
bring  all  his  powers  of  head  and  heart 
into  healthy  play.  Able  now  to  look 
at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of 
others,  he  sees  many  beauties  whmh  he 
never  saw  before  -beauties  of  Nature, 
of  human  character,  of  providential 
design.  In  the  face  of  all  these  multi- 
form  blessings  around  him  he  grows 
ashamed  of  his  own  petty  miseries,  of 
his  little  bunch  of  thorns,  in  sitting  on 
which  he  has  been  taking  a  morbid 
pleasure.  This  world,  after  all,  he 
begins  to  reason  with  himself,  ia  not  a 
bad  place,  but  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  everything  that  can  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  elevation  of  men. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  imperfect ;  but 
then  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  it  is 
still  undergoing  Evolution — Creation. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  Evil  ;  but  is 
it  not  in  the  process  of  being  turned 
into  Oood  ?  There  are  trials  and  trou- 
bles innumerable  ;  but  are  not  all  these 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
highest  part  of  man,  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ?  There  is  the  great  evil.  Death  ; 
but  is  Death  really  an  evil  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  blessing?  Is  it  not  the  ulti- 
mate Panacea,  which  cares  our  ills  after 


all  other  remedies  have  failed — our 
great  Liberator  in  the  last  resort,  who 
can  alone  solve  our  business  perplexi- 
ties, carry  us  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
veterate foes,  and  lift  off  forever  that 
time-worn  and  diseased  body  which, 
like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  has 
been  torturing  our  immortal  soul? 
Then,  finally,  there  is  the  great  mys- 
tery enshrouding  the  Creator,  whose 
existence  we  would  fain  prove  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  reasoning.  But, 
after  all,  are  we  not  as  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  as 
we  are  of  the  existence  of  our  earthly 
father  ?  We  do  not  see  the  real  per- 
sonality of  our  earthly  father — his  im- 
mortal spirit.  We  only  see  the  mate- 
rial organization — the  perishable  body 
through  which  he  works.  Yet  we  have 
no  doubt  regarding  his  existence  and 
his  ever-active  love  for  us.  In  the 
same  way,  we  cannot  see  the  personal- 
ity of  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  can 
only  see  the  illimitable  universo  in 
which  He  is  always  living  and  moving. 
Yet  if  our  soul  has  been  expanded  and 
refined  by  universal  sympathy  we  shall 
feel  His  presence  everywhere.  The 
proofs  of  His  existence  will  come  to  us 
through  all  the  faculties  of  body  and 
spirit.  We  shall  see  Ilis  ever-active 
goodness  in  the  solemn  silence  of  night, 
in  the  glories  of  day,  in  the  fiush,  fra- 
grance, and  melodies  of  the  summer 
landscape,  in  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  the  earth,  in  the  whispers  of 
conscience,  in  the  live-giving  words  of 
inspired  writers,  in  the  noble  deeds  of 
heroes  and  martyrs,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  perfect  life  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Such  is  the  important  part  played  by 
this  mjstic  glamour  which  Nature  kin- 
dles, and  which  Art  and  Poetry  make 
it  their  business  to  sustain.  Of  course, 
the  objection  may  bo  made  that  this 
glamour  after  all  is  an  illusion,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  discouraged  and 
not  fostered.  But  to  this  there  is  a 
sufiicient  answer.  It  may  be  called  an 
ilhision,  but  it  is  also  a  reality.  It  is 
an  important  factor  in  human  nature, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  rap- 
ture in  childhood,  no  enthusiasm  and 
hope  in  youth,  and  no  pleasant  remin- 
iscences in  old  age.  And  in  conclu- 
sion, let  it  be  asked  :  Which  of   the 
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two  is  really  the  traer  :  the  fact  with 
the  mystic  glamour  upon  it  or  the  fact 
without  the  mystic  glamonr  upon  it— 
the  fact  as  seen  by  a  highly-organized 
intellect  or  the  fact  as  apprehended  by 


a  dull  mind — Wordsworth's  idea  of  a 
primrose  or  that  of  Peter  Bell — New- 
ton's theory  of  the  Universe  or  that 
of  his  dog  D\sLmoud?--Oentleman^8 
Magazine. 


•  •  • 


ENDURING   CHARACTERISTICS    OF    MACAULAY. 


BY  THOMAS   BBADFIELD. 


As  it  is  now  more  than  five-and- 
Ihirty  years  since  Lord  Macaulay  was 
laid  to  rest  in  ^*  that  venerable  Abbey 
hallowed  by  the  dust  of  many  genera- 
tions of  princes,  heroes,  and  poets/'  to 
use  his  own  language,  it  may  not  be 
premature  to  consider  how  far  the 
judgment  already  passed  upon  admired 
characteristics  of  his  writings  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  endorsed  by  posterity. 
On  first  acquaintance  readers  are  per- 
haps too  apt  to  think  of  the  eminent 
historian  and  essayist  as  an  unrivalled 
instance  of  the  rare  combination  of  im- 
passioned eloquence,  erudition,  and 
sustained  powers  of  literary  art  in  con- 
nection with  a  successful  pailiamentary 
career  and  a  splendid  social  reputation. 
But  when  we  read  and  re  read  Essays 
and  History,  Lays  and  Speeches  in 
riper  years,  we  have  a  more  exact  and 
inward  manner  of  estimating  the  value 
of  the  pre  eminent  abilities  that  de- 
light and  enthrall  us.  Macaulay  is  still 
the  brilliant  and  efTcctive  artist  who 
keeps  us  spellbound  with  his  unflag- 
ging eloquence,  the  marvels  of  his  in- 
formation and  his  vivid  presentment 
of  historic  scenes  and  personages  ;  but 
our  more  critical  judgment  calls  upon 
us  to  give  precise  account  of  the  source 
and  nature  of  the  impression  produced, 
of  the  value  of  the  influence  excited 
upon  our  minds,  and  to  consider  how 
far  these  are  of  the  highest  concern 
for  our  mental  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment. We  are  not  content  to  be  fas- 
cinated with  the  freshness,  vigor,  and 
vivacity  of  the  descriptive  touches  with 
which  his  pages  abound,  but  we  also 
ask  ourselves  whether  these  inimitable 

1)ictures  are  true  in  spirit  as  in  detail, 
low  far  the  historian's  insight  through- 
out his  magnificent  survey  enables  him 
to  connect  the  events  and  individuals 
portrayed  with  the  central  spiritual  in- 


fluence of  existence,  and  in  what  man- 
ner we  are  the  wiser  for  the  *'  science 
of  philosophy"  by  which  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  panorama  of  human  affairs 
spread  before  us  are  explained. 

Before  considering  Maeaulay's  char- 
acteristic literary  power,  we  may  glance 
for  a  moment  at  one  or  two  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  mind,  and  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  how  the  remarkable  com- 
pleteness that  this  evinces  is  again  no- 
ticeable in  the  peculiar  harmony  which 
exists  between  his  life  and  writings. 
In  both  we  discern  the  same  clearnesSy 
vigor,  and  consistency,  the  same  in- 
trepid candor,  vivid  sympathy,  and  en- 
thusiastic predilections.  This  har- 
mony is  perhaps  all  the  more  striking 
when  wo  recall  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  in  which  his  early  years  were 
cast,  and  the  various  influences  at  work 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  more 
troubled  sphere  of  active  affairs.  A 
studv  of  Maeaulay's  life  and  of  his 
mind  as  regards  his  opinions  on  con- 
temporary subjects,  as  expressed  in 
his  letters  and  speeches,  will  help  ua 
to  understand  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  reflected  through  the  medium 
of  a  clear,  vigorous  historical  sense. 
It  will  enable  us  to  realize  many  now 
extinct  tendencies  of  that  time  and  ap- 
preciate their  value  without  the  exag- 
geration or  vagueness  of  their  early 
originators.  It  will  also  supply  on 
with  a  lofty  and  straightforward  stand- 
ard in  estimating  their  distinctive 
merit  with  regard  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  society.  Many  years  of  Ma- 
eaulay's life  had  passed  before  the  '*  rev- 
olutionary dishes  of  the  last  century" 
were  all  served  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  a  iiuestion  whether  we  have  quite  fin- 
ished up  the  *'  remnants"  yet.     Born* 
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amid  the  confnsion  and  excitement 
which  attended  tlie  firet  changes 
wrought  by  the  French  Revolution, 
when  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
in  their  old  sense,  were  still  the  aspira- 
tion of  advanced  propagandists  ;  when 
Europe  was  still  convulsed  by  war,  and 
men's  minds,  sobered  by  the  excesses 
of  the  Republicans,  turned  once  more 
to  the  old  fixed  system  of  government, 
Macaulay's  opening  years  belong  to  the 

feneration  which  came  after  that  which 
ad  passed  from  the  heights  of  glowing 
expectation  to  the  depths  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment ;  after  the  time  when 
Coleridge  and  Sou  they  had  pictured 
the  illusive  delights  of  pantisocracy  and 
Wordsworth  had  imagined  that 

'*  from  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway. " 

But  although  born  after  the  time 
when  these  visions  had  been  most  pow- 
erful and  alluring,  the  youthful  genius 
could  not  be  entirely  unaffected  by 
their  influence  ;  and  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  there  were  still  aspira- 
tions quickening  men's  pulses,  which 
were  expressed  in  some  of  the  noblest 
writings  of  the  time.  But  in  spite  of 
these,  the  tendency  was  toward  a  re- 
action. A  young  and  impressionable 
mind,  however,  was  most  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  what  appealed  to  the  im- 
agination and  feelings.  Before  Ma- 
caulay  left  college,  Byron  and  Shelley 
had  poured  out  their  finest  inspiration  ; 
but  neither  the  vague  impassioned 
yearnings,  expressed  in  characteristic 
visionary  eloquence,  of  the  one,  nor 
the  manlier  though  stormier  liberal 
thoughts  of  the  other,  seem  to  have 
affected  the  tone  of  the  young  student's 
feeling.  Yet  Byron's  verse  expresses 
the  '^  tumult  of  the  revolutionary  stir, 
its  wild,  vague  emotion,  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  reaction  against  dead  au- 
thority, the  glow  of  the  old  metallic 
forms  of  life  and  literature,  molten  to 
white  heat,  and  surging  with  power," 
as  much  as  the  poetry  of  Shelley  does 
'*  the  constant  exaltation  of  its  pure 
ideal."  Shelley's  revolt  against  au- 
thority, moreover,  is  evinced  in  his  life 
as  well  as  his  writings,  and  his  aspira- 
tioBB  after  what  is  just  and  free,  inde- 


pendently of  the  forms  that  may  clothe 
them,  are  a  part  of  his  very  existence. 

But  abstract  ideas,  yearnings  after 
imaginary  ideals,  stirred  little  sympa- 
thy in  young  Macaulay's  mind.  His 
attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution 
was  already  that  of  the  historian.  This 
position  was  no  doubt  as  much  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
passed  his  earliest  years  as  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind  to  regard  events 
and  personages  from  an  historical 
standpoint.  As  an  instance  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  early  reading  of  poetry  in 
which  the  prevalent  ideas  were  con- 
spicuously expressed,  we  may  refer  to  a 
charming  letter  written  to  Hannah 
More  when  he  was  about  fourteen. 
In  this  he  mentions  recently  published 
works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  he  seems 
to  have  perused  with  mingled  feelings. 
Elsewhere  we  learn  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  early  readers  of  the  poet  who 
had  •*  got  through"  The  Excursion. 
Although  outside  Wordsworth's  influ- 
ence in  its  profoundest  and  most  inti- 
mate phase,  one  tendency  of  the  poet's 
verse  must  have  been  welcomed  with 
the  most  vivid  sympathy  by  the  gifted 
young  scholar.  This  was  Words- 
worth's fervid  and  unswerving  love  of 
liberty  ;  the  undying  patriotism  and 
intense  desire  for  the  free  life  of  a  na- 
tion which  found  its  most  exalted  ut- 
terance in  the  series  of  noble  sonnets 
on  Liberty. 

While  at  college,  we  are  told,  the 
tendency  of  Macaulay's  opinions  was 
at  first  Conservative  ;  but  the  early 
predilections  of  genius  are  not  to  bo 
reckoned  of  much  account.  The  Con- 
servative tendency  in  Macaulay's  in- 
stance— never  more,  we  venture  to  sur- 
mise, than  a  reactionary  phase — was, 
however,  definitely  extinguished  by  the 
infiuence  of  his  brilliant  friend  and 
fellow-student,  Charles  Austin.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  that  Austin,  who 
''  dominated"  so  many  of  his  associates, 
drew  out  the  latent  sentiments  of  the 
future  Whig  politician  and  gave  de- 
cision to  the  wavering  impressions  of 
a  mind  that  as  yet  had  taken  no  defi- 
nite form.  But  when  once  Macaulay's 
views  became  defined  and  settled  ne 
never  swerved  from  them.  Austin 
seems  to  have  been  the  commanding 
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intellect  of  a  select  circle  at  Gambriilge, 
which  included  Ilenry  and  Derwent 
Coleridge,  the  inspiring  Greek  profes- 
sor, Maiden^  and  John  Moultrie,  medi- 
tative poet  and  divine,  who,  in  one  of 
his  most  felicitous  poems,  has  drawn 
with  graceful  skill  the  principal  figures 
of  that  gifted  conclave,  and  in  which 
he  makes  special  mention  of  the  sim- 
ple, genial  character  of  one  '*  who  now 
ranks  high  among  the  gieat  on  earth." 
Macaulay's  powers  of  application 
were  undoubtedly  ^reat,  and  his  love 
of  literature  supplied  the  incentive 
which  led  him  to  devour  volume  after 
volume  with  such  extraordinary  per- 
sistency. Into  a  mind,  watched  over, 
as  it  were,  by  a  most  vigilant  and  re- 
tentive memory,  he  poured  an  inces- 
sant stream  of  impressions,  which  were 
retained  in  a  manner  to  be  of  use  when- 
ever required.  When  the  time  came 
they  were  fused  together  and  poured 
forth  in  a  flood  of  fascinating  language, 
invested  as  well  with  all  the  splendor 
of  his  imagination.  His  spirit  bad  an 
instinctive  sympathy  with  that  realm 
of  genius,  sacred  to 

"  the  great  of  old, 
The  dead  bat  sceptred  soTrans,  who  still  rule 
Oar  spirits  from  their  urns. " 

Although  the  reverse  of  an  antiqua- 
rian's his  mind  did  to  a  most  remark- 
able degree  gloat  over  every  detail  of 
the  past ;  but  these  were  precious  only 
so  far  as  they  enabled  him  to  make 
that  past  more  vivid  and  lifelike  to  the 
mental  eye.  One  of  his  sisters  has 
preserved  a  singularlv  interesting  con- 
versation in  which  Macaulay,  replying 
to  a  question  of  hers,  explained  how 
his  memory  was  so  distinct  and  exact, 
lie  told  her  that  in  storing  up  the  de- 
tails of  events  of  foimer  times  he  made 
a  picture  of  them  in  his  own  mind, 
where  each  part  had  its  appropriate 
place.  As  he  walked  along  ne  imag- 
ined the  various  times  and  personages, 
and  fitted  them  into  his  conception. 
He  mingled  with  groups  of  statesmen, 
courtiers,  and  writers  in  particular 
places,  as  if  in  life,  and  the  slightest 
detail  became  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  full  comprehension  of  any  par- 
ticular scene  or  individual.  This  re- 
markable facility  of  vivid  representa- 
tion was  no  doubt  dependent  upon  his 
marvellous  memory— a  memory  which 


while  it  could  retain  nearly  the  whole 
of  Paradise  Lost  was  ready  to  preserve 
the  most  insignificant  society  anecdote  ; 
a  memorv  which  while  it  called  forth 
the  delighted  astonishment  of  Hallam 
and  Milman  at  its  stores  of  erudition 
made  Moore  exclaim,  **  It's  astonish- 
ing what  a  lot  of  rubbish  Macaulay 
remembers." 

His  memory  thus  assisting,  a  clear 
and  powerful  imagination  was  in  its 
turn  aided  by  that  remarkable  faculty. 
His  power  of  retaining  so  accurately  all 
that  he  read  was  in  a  measure  due  to 
his  being  able  to  fix  exact  visual  im- 
pressions upon  his  mind,  associated 
even  with  the  particular  form  or  po- 
sition of  the  words  expressive  of  the 
ideas  to  be  remembered.  In  the  man- 
ner we  usually  recall  a  picture  or  an 
image,  Macaulay  could  recall  the  form 
of  the  type  or  the  exact  place  of  the 
letters  upon  the  page  where  any  par- 
ticular passage  occurred,  and  this  oper- 
ation brought  before  his  mind  the  sen- 
tence referred  to  as  if  actually  before 
him.  As  an  instance  of  this  second 
si^ht"  one  may  refer  to  what  he  once 
said  upon  being  asked  the  authority 
for  a  certain  statement  in  his  essay  on 
•*  Frederick  the  Great."  *'  It  is  in  an 
article  in  the  British  EncyclopcBdia, 
You  will  find  it  there  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  page,  about  half-way  down. 
I  read  it  when  at  Cambridge  and  have 
never  seen  it  since.  I  am  certain  you 
will  find  it  there."  This  was  the  case, 
although  it  was  twenty  years  since  Ma- 
caulay had  seen  the  passage  in  question. 

Passing  from  these  general  references 
we  must  now  briefly  notice  two  dis- 
tinct and  significant  positions  in  which 
Macaulay  presents  himself  to  the  world 
— that  of  the  vigorous.  Liberal  politi- 
cal man  of  affairs,  and  that  of  the  con- 
summate and  brilliant  literary  artist. 
The  instances  we  possess  of  his  success 
in  the  former  respect  have  been  re- 
garded as  belonging  as  much  to  litera- 
ture as  to  oratory  ;  and  the  more  ap- 
preciable difference  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  although  prepared 
with  elaborate  care  and  thoughtfulness, 
he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  his  fine 
memory  to  deliver  his  speeches  with- 
out committing  any  part  of  them  to  pa- 
per. His  reason  for  adopting  this 
method — that  it  saved  his  utterance 
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from  assuming  that  peculiar  cast  of  ex- 
pression which  ideas  fall  into  when 
written  out — is  conchisive.  No  one 
can  fail  to  notice  the  distinct  charac- 
ter of  the  speeches  as  compared  with 
the  essays.  We  seem  to  feel  that  theirs 
ii  a  language  which  has  been  poured 
out  with  vehement  and  unpremeditated 
fluency,  language  which  has  all  the 
naturalness  of  uttered  expression  ;  all 
the  charm  and  ease  of  spontaneous  in- 
spiration ;  all  the  glow  and  fire  and 
persuasive  eagerness  of  oratory.  His 
position  in  the  parliamentary  conflicts 
of  his  day  belongs  to  history  ;  but  his 
consistency  as  a  politician,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  his 
career.  The  zeal  and  ardor  with  which 
he  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  over 
the  Reform  measure  of  1831  are  con- 
sistent with  his  usual  earnest  thorough- 
ness of  purpose.  If  not  the  most  con- 
clusive, his  speeches  are  the  most  stir- 
ring and  eloc^uent  delivered  during  the 
memorable  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  express  in  glowing, 
even  passionate  language  his  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  popular  move- 
ment of  that  day.  His  private  letters 
evince  the  same  spirit ;  and  in  one, 
descriptive  of  the  Division  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one, 
he  describes  with  panting  exultation 
the  excitement  and  triumph  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  deep  relief  experienced 
at  the  happy  result.  From  the 
**  Speeches"  we  mav  learn  what  an  ear- 
nest, intelligent,  thorough-going  Lib- 
eral thought  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  principal  questions  of  the  day  from 
1830  to  1856.  Impassioned,  fervid, 
full  of  imaginative  vitality,  there  is 
yet  a  strong  chain  of  reasoning  run- 
ning through  them,  binding  the  parts 
into  a  convincing  whole,  stirring,  en- 
thralling, and  taking  the  breath  of  the 
reader  away — as  much  now  as  when, 
uttered  in  a  whirlwind  of  oratorical 
vehemence,  the  shorthand  writers 
panted  after  the  speaker  in  vain — they 
yet  leave  behind  tne  calm  of  a  serener 
conviction  than  the  mere  display  of  in- 
vective, sarcasm  and  denunciatory  elo- 
quence can  account  for.  It  is  the  large 
grasp,  the  intellectual  elevation  of 
treatment  that  remain  as  their  lasting 
and  noblest  merits. 


While  Macaulav  was  engaged  among 
the  foremost  politicians  of  £ogIand, 
and  later  occupied  for  four  years  in 
India  over  a  legislative  code  for  that 
country,  the  true  bent  of  his  mind  was 
toward  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  letters. 
These  years  were  the  years  of  his  su- 
premacy in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
when  the  Essays,  afterward  republished 
in  volume  form,  were  appearing  in 
brilliant  succession.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  these  incomparable  productions 
are  well  known— fearless  decision  of 
opinion,  extraordinary  fulness  of  in- 
formation, a  clear  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  intricate  details  unfolded  in  a 
narrative  marked  by  vigorous  and  ap- 
posite rapidity  of  movement  so  as  to 
produce  a  flowing,  artistic,  and  fas- 
cinating whole.  Distinct  and  com- 
plete, each  of  itself,  the  essays  were 
thrown  off  in  the  midst  of  engrossing 
public  business  at  the  times  their  vari- 
ous subjects  suggested  themsel  vcs.  Yet 
they  are  something  more  than  mere 
preliminary  **  sketches"  over  which 
the  artist  is  trving  his  powers  or  prac- 
tising his  hand  for  final  achievement. 
They  are  compressed  and  complete  pic- 
tures of  unique  literary  art,  finished 
with  the  most  ungrudging  care  and  ani- 
mated with  a  spirit  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Studies  wrought  out  in  an  imagination 
of  rare  distinctness  as  well  as  precise- 
ness  of  detail,  they  are  presented  with- 
out any  marks  of  the  labor  which  has 
gone  to  produce  the  harmonious  effect, 
glowing  before  us  in  their  splendor, 
whole  and  shapely,  as  the  work  of  an 
original  creative  brain.  There  is  noth- 
ing similar  to  them  in  literature.  To 
call  them  works  of  imaginative  art 
might  excite  opposition  ;  but  in  effect 
they  are  closely  akin.  Macaulay's 
method  of  work  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  artist  of  a  great  historical 
picture.  The  impressions  taken  away 
from  numberless  volumes  are  fused  to- 
gether and  reproduced  with  the  fresh- 
ness, charm,  and  vitality  of  an  original 
imaginative  work.  Books  were  tp  him 
what  Nature  and  her  glories  are  to  the 
poet ;  the  scholar  has  read  the  secrets 
of  numberless  folios,  then,  aided  by 
his  gifts  of  insight  and  construction, 
transferred  their  impressions  to  his 
glowing  pages.  The  records  of  history 
nave  been  to  him  the  theatre  of  real 
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life  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  facts 
for  his  dramatic  portraits.  He  is  a 
painter  of  historical  cartoons ;  if  not 
the  Raphael,  at  least  the  Veronese  of 
the  literary  power  of  presenting  the 
historical  scenes  he  loves  to  describe. 
These  remarks  are  more  strictly  applica- 
ble to  the  essays,  which  are  essentially 
biographical  studies,  such  as  those 
which  treat  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  Madame  D'Arblay,  and 
Addison  ;  but  they  are,  in  a  measure, 
true  of  all  of  them.  Macaulay  seems 
most  at  homo  with  his  subject  when  it 
is  that  of  a  literary  man  for  the  illus- 
tration of  whose  life  an  historical  back- 
ground is  necessary.  The  constant  ex- 
cursions into  the  Elysian  fields  of  lit- 
erature, abounding  with  purer  and 
lovelier  delights  than  those  of  mere 
politics,  render  these  essays  more  at- 
tractive reading  than  those  which  are 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  mysteries  of 
State  affairs.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  note  how  Macaulay's  genius,  in  this 
description  of  writing,  instinctively 
spreads  its  tendrils  toward  those  parts 
of  his  subject  where  it  is  most  at  home  ; 
how  his  spirit,  as  if  suddenly  unfet- 
tered, seems  to  bound  forward  with 
new  energy,  when,  Antaeus-like,  his 
feet  have  once  touched  their  historical 
mother-earth.  His  most  felicitous  and 
eloquent  passages,  as  his  most  animat- 
ed and  graphic  descriptive  interludes, 
belong  to  the  strictly  historical  por- 
tions of  his  narrative — strictly  histori- 
cal as  distinct  from  those  which  are 
purely  critical  or  explanatory. 

But  the  Essays  illustrate  in  so  dis- 
tinct, Snished,  and  splendid  a  manner 
the  marvellous  faculties  that,  with 
fuller  and  richer  significance,  produced 
also  the  History,  that  in  considering 
Macaulay'8  leading  intellectual  charac- 
teristics it  is  imperative  to  dwell  upon 
the  more  prominent  features  of  these. 

Macaulay's  mind  in  its  theoretic 
tendency  had  a  severe  common-sense 
element.  He  disliked,  was  indeed  im- 
patient  of,  abstract  ideas,  whether  po- 
litical, social,  or  philosophical.  An 
idea,  the  truth  of  which  might  not  be 
vindicated  until  a  future  generation, 
found  no  favor  in  his  eyes.  His  intel- 
lect, from  dwelling  so  long  and  intent- 
ly  upon  the  past  and  upon  truths  that 


had  been  tested  by  practice,  had  as- 
sumed a  retrospective  cast,  that  was 
unsympathetic  toward  any  prospective 
idea,  simply  an  idea.  His  opinion  re- 
specting abstract  truths  is  clearly  and 
shrewdly  expressed  in  a  passage  m  his 
essay  on  "'  Machiavelli,  wherein  he 
lays  it  down  that  *'  every  man  who  has 
seen  the  world  knows  that  nothing  is 
so  useless  as  a  general  maxim  ;*'  and 
that  *'few  indeed  of  the  many  wise 
apothegms  which  have  been  uttered 
from  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece  to  that  of  poor  Richard  have 

Srevented  a  single  foolish  action."  If 
Tacanlay's  views  of  the  value  of  ab- 
stract ideas  had  been  confined  to  anti- 
thetical disparagement,  it  might  not 
have  been  oi  consequence  ;  but  this  at- 
titude of  his  mind  was  no  doubt  one 
cause  of  his  deplorable  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  old  system  of  philosophv 
in  that  part  of  his  essay  on  **  Bacon^* 
which  attempted  an  estimate  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  schools.  Macau- 
lay  took  his  view  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem from  Bacon,  and  Bacon  him- 
self, it  is.  now  generally  asserted  by 
specialists,  did  not  understand  the  phi- 
losophies he  attacked.  Macaulay,  in- 
deed, hardly  apprehended  the  exact 
nature  of  Bacon's  own  contribution  to 
science.  Even  in  that  special  depart- 
ment— the  art  of  investigating  nature 
— where  Macaulay  estimates  that  Bacon 
accomplished  his  highest  performance, 
the  philosopher's  services,  if  Dugald 
Stewart  is  to  be  relied  upon,  were  not 
so  invaluable.  **  It  may  be  doubted," 
was  the  Edinburgh  professor's  conclu- 
sion, •*  whether  any  one  important  rule 
with  regard  to  the  true  method  of  in- 
vestigation be  contained  in  his  works 
of  which  no  hint  can  be  traced  in  his 
predecessors."  Another  valuable  au- 
thority also  affirms  that  Bacon's  ^*  re- 
volt from  the  waste  of  human  intelli- 
gence, which  he  conceived  to  be  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of 
investigation,  blinded  him  to  the  real 
value  of  deduction  as  an  instrument  of 
discovery  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  contempt  for  it  as  much  by  his  own 
ignorance  of  mathematics  as  by  the 
non-existence  in  his  day  of  the  great 
deductive  sciences  of  pnvsics  and  as- 
tronomy." Macaulay  hadl  not  this  lat- 
ter plea  for  any  misjudgment ;  but  it 
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is  doubtfal  whether  that  tendency  of 
bis  mind  which  was  so  in  sympathy 
with  practical  issnes  would  ever  ha? e 
allowed  him  to  appreciate  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  abstract  studies  ;  just  as 
his  passion  for  historical  reading  and 
^neral  literature  impeded  his  attain- 
ing proficiency  in  mathematics  at  a  uni- 
rersity  of  which  that  science  is  the 
most  cherished  pirsuit ;  and  no  doubt 
bis  other  and  more  engrossing  studies 
were  responsible  for  his  not  takins;  the 
highest  honors  expected  of  him  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

It  was  this  characteristic  tendency 
of  Mflcaulay's  mind  to  become  passion- 
ately absorbed  in  whatever  it  was  pur- 
suing with  zeal  and  delight,  that  afreet- 
ed  the  value  and  sobriety  of  many  of 
his  critical  estimates.  Some  of  these 
are  by  no  means  samples  of  prescience  ; 
and  where,  perhaps,  his  judgments  are 
most  sound  and  acceptable,  we  are  not 
altogether  wrong  in  thinking  that  some 
part  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  Zeit- 
geutt.  For  instance,  by  gathering  up 
the  threads  of  criticism  and  being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  appreciative 
discernment  growing  for  years,  he  was 
able  to  place  Bunyan  on  his  proper 
pedestal  as  a  great  imaginative  writer. 
At  the  same  time  this  would  hardly  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  same  dis- 
cernment in  1830  perceived  and  re- 
corded the  exceptional  splendor  of 
Shelley^s    genius.     This    opinion,   ex- 

firessed  in  the  essay  on  Bunyan,  as 
ying  outside  the  usual  course  of  Macau- 
lay's  judgments,  deserves  to  be  noted 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  pene- 
trating instances  of  his  critical  fore- 
sight. Another  illustration  is  afforded 
us  by  his  perceiving  in  the  peculiarities 
of  Horace  Walpole's  writings  an  origi- 
nality which  entitles  the  eighteenth- 
century  virtuoso  to  a  distinct  place  in 
literature.  Works  like  Lessing*s  Lao- 
coon,  and  the  examination  of  Hamlet 
in  Wilhelm  Meister,  Macaulay  says  in 
a  letter  to  Nanier  in  1858,  *'  fill  me  with 
wonder  and  aespair  ;*'  and  this  epistle 
is  admirably  explicit  as  to  the  writer's 
own  insight  into  the  classes  of  subjects 
he  was  peculiarly  *'  able  to  treat  as  few 
people  can."  His  appreciation  of  Jane 
Austen's  works  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  his  happiest  view  of  criticism,  but 
even  in  this  he  is  not  at  his  best ;  and 


the  judgment  is  far  from  exhausting  or 
final.  We  may  admire,  on  account  of 
their  concise  vigor  and  enthusiastic 
eloquence,  the  remarks  upon  the  poetry 
of  Milton  and  Byron — remarks,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  so  excellent  or  percep- 
tive as  those  upon  Shelley  ;  but  we  are 
conscious  that  in  these  and  similar  criti- 
cisms his  insight  is  limited.  The  defi- 
nition of  poetry  which  occurs  in  the 
essay  on  ''  Milton"  must  have  appeared 
somewhat  meagre  and  shallow  to  a  gen- 
eration familiar  with  the  expositions  of 
Coleridge,  Qazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
If  not  entirely  deficient  in  insight  into 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  the  highest 
poetic  and  imaginative  conceptions  of 
idealistic  work,  it  was  toward  the  out- 
ward, tangible,  and  more  matter  of 
fact  expression  of  art  that  Macaulay 
was  most  attracted  and  understood  best. 
Here  that  incisive  talent  which  enabled 
him  to  read  the  past  with  such  pene- 
trating sagacity  afforded  him  little  as- 
sistance ;  and  those  conclusions  which 
appear  like  sudden  glimpses  of  inspira- 
tion were  reserved  for  nistorical  prob- 
lems. We  have  no  wish  to  dwell  upon 
his  success  on  the  lower  levels  of  criti- 
eism,  or  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
examples  of  his  acuteness  and  profi- 
ciency in  discerning  verbal  flaws  and 
mishaps  in  a  Groker^  or  his  severity  in 
following  the  flagrant  ineptitudes  of  a 
Robert  Montgomery.  This  is  game 
hardly  worthy  the  flight  of  so  imposing 
a  wing.  In  reading  the  papers  in 
which  this  talent  is  conspicuous,  we 
recall  Carlyle's  pathetic  reference  to 
the  last  writings  of  Scott ;  and  although 
the  position  is  not  quite  analogous,  we 
feel  a  similar  regret  that  talents  worthy 
of  nobler  aim  and  exercise  should  thus 
**  hitch"  themselves  to  the  task  of 
**  dragging  ignoble  wheels." 

Macaulay's  criticisms  upon  the  poe- 
try of  Milton  and  Bjron  are  chiefly  of 
interest  on  account  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  characteristic  powers  of 
word-painting  possessed  by  those  poets, 
and  revealing  indirectly  two  of  the 
chief  models  of  the  critic's  own  graphic 
style.  Macaulay  knew  well  the  weak- 
ness of  diffuse  description,  and  his  own 
pictures  are  always  marked  by  bold  and 
rapid  strokes,  by  the  freedom  of  their 
general  outlines  and  the  suggestive  sig- 
nificance of  the  details.     The  promi- 
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nent  feaiare  is,  howeTer,  alwajs  un- 
mistakable, thrown  into  viTid  relief  by 
a  rare  art  of  arrangement.  Macaulay 
was  sensible  how  fatal  a  mistake  it  is 
for  a  word-artist  to  accumulate  minutiae 
or  to  lavish  too  many  words  in  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  landscape.  He  knew 
that  the  true  art  of  a  word-painter  con- 
sists in  bringing,  b^  a  few  distinguish- 
ing epithets,  his  scene  or  figure  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader's  mind  ;  he 
knew  further  that  whole  pages  of  de- 
scription often  fail  to  produce  the  efiFect 
that  a  few  felicitous  words  may  at  once 
suggest.  This  was  the  art  in  descrip- 
tion which  Milton  and  Byron  possessed 
to  perfection  ;  and  Macaulay'sown  pic- 
tures suggest  the  source  of  his  magic. 
They  possess  also  another  characteristic 
which  is  a  leading  feature  in  tlie  graphic 
pages  of  his  noblest  model.  '*  Mil- 
ton's images/'  says  Macaulay,  **  depend 
less  on  what  they  directly  represent 
than  on  what  they  remotely  suggest." 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  epithets 
Milton  so  skilfully  employs  :  '^  One 
transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period 
of  history.  Another  pTaces  us  among 
the  noyel  scenes  and  manners  of  a  dis- 
tant region.  A  third  evokes  all  the 
dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood 
— the  schoolroom,  the  dog-eared  Vir- 
gil, the  holiday  and  the  prize.  A 
fourth  brings  before  us  the  splendid 
phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the 
trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  hous- 
ings, the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  for- 
ests, the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  enamored  knights  and  the 
smiles  of  rescued  princesses."  No 
reader  of  Macaulay  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  passages  in  his  works  to 
which  this  account  will  apply  with  sin- 
gular minuteness  and  fidelity  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  in  passing  that  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  effects  of  the  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  apart  from  the  breath- 
less, spirited  flow  of  the  eloquent  verse, 
consists  in  a  similar  irresistible  charm 
of  pictorial  allusion  and  suggcstiveness. 
That  peculiar  magic  which  Macaulay 
found  in  Milton's  '*  words  of  enchant- 
ment" he  has  himself  infused  in  no 
small  measure  into  his  own  graphic 
touches.  Witness  the  manner,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  he  enumerates  the 
various  places  from  which  the  contin- 
gents of  the  gallant  army  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Begillus  are 
drawn — '*  Setia's  purple  vineyards," 
**Norba'8  ancient  wall,"  **  the  drear 
banks  of  Ufens,"  or  the  *'  green  steeps 
whence  Anio  leaps  in  floods  of  snow- 
white  foam" — all  start  at  once  into  ex- 
istence at  the  rapid  and  yivid  strokes 
of  his  pencil.  In  the  '*  Prophecy  of 
Gapys"  this  power  of  suggesting  to  the 
mind  distinct  scenes  with  a  few  graphic 
strokes  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  best.  The 
prophecy  of  the  ''sightless  seer"  may 
be  described  as  throughout  being  a  suc- 
cession of  words  of  incantation,  which 
act  as  a  spell  upon  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. 

Whether  Montaigne's  dictum,  that 
no  one  should  write  history  who  has 
not  served  the  State  in  some  civil  or 
military  capacity,  be  sound  or  not,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  such  ex- 
perience must  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  historical  writers.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  the  cases  also  of  Gibbon  and  Glar^ 
endon,  Macaulay  may  be  said  to  have 
derived  invaluable  practical  insight  and 
information  from  his  caieer  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  position  as  a 
legislator  in  India,  and  his  official  ap- 
pointments at  the  War  Office.  That 
men  thus  experienced  in  the  world 
carry  with  them  to  the  study  a  more 
enlarged  and  practical  experience  than 
commonly  belongs  to  mere  men  of  let- 
ters can  hardly  be  questioned.  But  in 
the  case  of  one  coming  as  Macaulay 
from  stirring  and  impassioned  conflicts, 
is  there  not  a  danger  that  the  equanim- 
ity of  his  judgment  regarding  event§ 
of  the  past  may  be  affected  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  sym- 
pathy in  a  similar  position  ?  Can  it 
always  be  said  that  the  historian  of  po- 
litical differences  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.  was  sufficiently  remote  in  feeling 
and  identity  to  be  an  impartial  chroni- 
cler of  the  questions  raging  at  that 
time?  Were  Macaulay's  experiences 
of  the  struggles  of  parties  and  the  de- 
bates of  senates  confined  to  helping 
him  to  present  the  world  with  more 
glowing  and  vivid  descriptions  of  past 
transactions?  In  walking  over  the  de- 
ceitful ashes  of  the  past,  have  his  foot- 
steps never  been  heated  by  hidden  fires 
which  may  have  communicated  a  glow 
to  his  brain  ?  To  express  it  even  more 
directly,  has  not  the  memorable  his- 
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torical  undertaking  of  Macanlay  been 
assailed  witli  dangers  similar  to  those 
of  which  Horace  warned  the  Roman 
PoUio?  These  and  similar  qnestions 
have  been  I'epeatedly  asked,  and  it  can 
be  scarcely  denied  that  the  history  is 
in  places  open  to  the  charge  of  ingena- 
ons  partiality — ingenaoos,  for  there  is 
no  wilful  perverting  of  facts,  no  malice 
of  statement  aforethought.  A  mind 
with  the  natural  warmth,  vigor,  and 
Tehemence  of  Macanlay^s,  throwing  its 
whole  strength  into  the  subject  he  was 
considering,  must  of  necessity  exhibit 
some  of  its  tendencies  and  prevent  his 
narrative  possessing  the  judicial  seren- 
ity so  justly  admired  in  Qallam's  sur- 
veys of  modern  history.  The  unswerv- 
ing consistency  with  which  Macaulay 
throughout  hts  writings  advocates  the 
cause  of  freedom  suggests  a  statesman 
and  writer  whose  works  also  exhibit  a 
similar  open  and  decided  espousal  of 
the  same  political  canons.  Macaulay 
was  a  careiul  and  appreciative  student 
of  Bolingbroke  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Maeaulay's  great  work  illustrates 
Bolingbroke^s  famous  dictum  that 
'*  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample" is  one  determining  test  of  its 
Talue  in  the  higher  regions  of  histori- 
cal art.  It  was  once  customary  to  al- 
lude to  the  splendid  narrative  of  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 
as  a  torso — as  a  fascinating  but  incom- 

Slete  effort ;  and  as  far  as  the  original 
esign  of  the  writer  is  concerned,  this 
is  no  doubt  true.  lUit  if  regarded  as  a 
history  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  settlement  of  England  consequent 
upon  the  change  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  the  work  will  be 
found  to  have  a  natural  artistic  unity. 
If,  however,  we  consider  this  consum- 
mate result  of  the  historian's  mature  and 
deliberate  labors  by  the  test  of  another 
standard,  it  will  be  found  to  be  incom- 
plete for  a  far  more  important  reason 
than  that  it  was  not  continued  as  orig- 
inally purposed  '*  to  a  time  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,"  or  even, 
as  afterward  resolved,  to  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  incomplete,  not  because  the  liter- 
ary art  which  shapes  it  is  not  of  a  very 
rare  order — not  because  the  political 
wisdom  which  animates  it  is  not  of  a 
definite,  sagacious,  penetrating  descrip- 


tion ;  not  because  the  details  of  the  nar- 
rative have  iiot  been  clearly  apprehend- 
ed and  fused  together  into  a  lucid  and 
coherent  whole,  but  because  with  all 
these  imposing  advantages  it  is  defi- 
cient in  that  higher  and  rarer  excel- 
lence which  is  able  to  bring  out  and 
make  u^  understand  and  reverence 
the  grand,  unalterable  principles  be- 
hind the  life  of  a  nation  ;  how  at  the 
heart  of  that  life  there  is  a  continuous 
and  imperishable  inspiration  ;  how  the 
order  of  its  course  is  a  Divine  order 
independent  of  governments  or  changes 
or  even  individuals  ;  how  the  develop- 
ment of  this  order  in  the  individual, 
in  the  nation,  and  finally  in  humanity 
is  a  Divine  idea  leading  up  gradually 
to  the  ideal  of  truth  and  progress.  We 
are  in  no  way  enlightened  as  to  that 
which  is  common  to  all  periods,  to  all 
societies — the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever— in  a  word,  as  to  the  syn- 
thetical connection  between  the  differ- 
ent eras  of  humanity.  In  Macaulay's 
pages  nations  rise  and  fall  ;  statesmen 
come  into  office,  cabinets  are  formed 
and  changed  ;  taxes  are  levied  ;  wars 
declared,  waged  and  concluded  ;  one 
epoch  is  rendered  illustrious  by  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton,  by  a  Milton  or  a  Dryden, 
by  a  Swift  or  a  Johnson,  by  a  Watt  or 
an  Arkwright ;  one  period  is  convulsed 
by  religious  conflicts  and  persecutions, 
in  another  the  Puritans  spring  up,  in 
another  Methodism  is  established  ;  one 
generation  is  fertile  of  adventurous  ex- 
plorers, another  of  experimental  physi- 
cists ;  but  apparently  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  these  periods  and 
events  beyond  that  of  historical  se- 
quence and  arrangement ;  there  is  no 
thread  of  vital  gold  binding  them 
together,  no  indestructible  spiritual 
force  at  the  heart  of  the  origin  of 
one  and  all  alike.  Again  we  come  to 
what  we  have  hinted  before  :  that  to 
Macaulay  history  was  known  only  by 
its  manifestations  ;  the  subjective  prin- 
ciple, hidden  beneath,  was  practically, 
as  regards  his  presentment,  unrecog- 
nized. Perhaps  these  considerations 
were  viewed  by  him  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  with  which  he  regarded  those  ab- 
stract truths  about  which  he  expressed 
himself  so  lightly  as  not  being  applica- 
ble **  to  the  problem  of  real  life."  But 
if,  as  Joubcrt  beautifully  says,  '*  the 
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nniyerse  obeys  God  as  the  body  obeys 
the  soul  that  fills  it,"  in  the  workings 
of  history  we  should  at  least  recognize 
the  presence  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  work- 
ing toward  the  integrity  of  a  sublime 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  esti- 
mated more  shrewdly  and  clearly  thau 
Macaulay  the  nature  of  the  external 
progress  of  England,  or  has  more  elo- 
quently and  vigorously  described  the 
results  of  her  material  greatness  and 
physical  advancement.  The  mind  is' 
at  once  set  aglow  at  the  recollection  of 
her  military  successes,  at  her  mercan- 
tile supremacy,  at  the  splendor  of  that 
*'  maritime  power  which  would  annihi- 
late in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies 
of  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Venice  and 
Genoa  together."  **  The  History  of 
England,''  he  repeats,  in  substance, 
over  and  over  again,  "  is  the  history  of 
this  great  change  in  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  state  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  inland.'*  The  great 
change  referred  to  is  how  in  the  course 
of  seven  centuries  ilie  England  of  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  became  the  Eng- 
land that  we  know  and  love.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  this  view  occurs*  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  pondered  as  it 
comprises  in  it  a  list  of  those  glories 
which  Macaulay  thought  deserving  of 
special  honor,  and  in  it  we  have  the 
key  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  has 
treated  that  part  of  our  annals  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  his  work. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  flattering  picture  of 
the  expansive  nature  of  our  material 
resources  ;  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing splendor  of  our  social  and  intel- 
lectual successes  ;  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  our  present  conditions 
to  that  of  our  forefathers.  As  an  an- 
nalist he  is  so  far  content  to  present 
these  facts  as  they  come  before  him. 
There  is  nothing  jirospective  in  his 
treatment ;  history  engages  him  entire- 
ly from  its  objective  side.  The  princi- 
ples of  existence  which  he  exhibits  in 
the  work  of  the  individuals  he  portrays 
are  limited  to  their  relations  to  the  exi- 
;;encies  of  time,  and  have  no  suspicion 
of  the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  uui- 

♦  Essays  :  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Rerx}- 
hdion. 
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verse  as  a  single  process  of  evolution  i|i 
a  sublime  design. 

Yet  Macaulay  had  his  conception  of 
the  continuity  of  history  and  of  the 
providential  ruling  of  human  affairs; 
but  it  was  the  accepted,  time-honored 
theory  of  the  old  school  of  teachers 
who,  under  God»  referred  the  events  of 
the  past  to  such  causes  as  that  of  re- 
straint producing  excess ;  and  excess, 
rigor,  which  in  its  turn  was  succeeded 
by  license,  the  action  and  reaction  of 
which  subsidiary  influences  necessitat- 
ed the  various  changes  in  social  and 
political  affairs.  Are  we  to  accept  this 
explanation  as  satisfactory  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pasty  or  as  helpful  and 
inspiring  in  our  attempt  to  deal  with 
those  of  the  future  ?  Are  we  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  carried  by  his  fascinat- 
ing narrative  smoothly  over  the  strug- 
gles and  difficulties  of  the  revolutions 
that  have  been,  silenced  by  a  rush  of 
sonorous  sentences  and  blinded  by  a 
ceaseless  dazzle  of  antithesis  and  epi- 
gram, and  yet  not  ask  ourselves — is 
there  not  also  a  vital  and  enduring 
principle  involved  in  these  outbreaks 
and  heart-burnings  of  humanity  with 
which  the  future  will  also  have  one  day 
to  reckon  ?  But  with  regard  to  these 
and  similar  problems  Macaulay's  pages 
afford  us  little  guidance  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  sigh  of  constrained  regret  that 
we  turn  from  his  luminous  exposition^ 
when  we  are  disturbed  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate progress  of  humanity  toward  per- 
fection, or  disheartened  at  the  scant  as- 
sistance our  study  of  his  works  has 
afforded  us  in  realizing  that  ideal  of 
the  future  which  is  the  tinal  goal  of  the 
**  crowning  race  of  mankind.'*  The 
monument  of  his  genius  is  flushed  only 
with  the  lines  of  the  light  that  has 
been  ;  there  are  no  dawn-tints  in  the 
aureole  of  his  fame. 

But  after  all  is  said,  Macaulay's 
works  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  constructive  genius  and  un- 
flagging industry.  The  large  hearted, 
comprehensive  nature  of  his  treatment 
is  eminently  freehanded,  massive  and 
generous — nothing  narrow,  paltry,  ser- 
vile, or  truckling  marks  it  anywhere. 
Although  his  faculties  were  not  so  even- 
ly balanced — his  temperament  not  so 
equitable — as  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
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jadioial  impartiality^  the  standard 
which  he  brings  to  his  ladgment  on 
men  and  affairs  is  always  lof ty,  impres- 
live  and  honest.  He.  is  not  more  ex- 
acting from  others  than  from  himself. 
The  same  noble  spirit  of  independence 
which  ran  throafi;h  his  own  life  may  be 
traced  in  every  Tine  of  his  work.  He 
hit  hard,  and  did  not  always  calculate 
the  effects  of  his  blows.  They  were, 
however,  the  strokes  of  an  open  and  a 
fearless  adversary.  This  facnlty  of 
hard-hitting  made  him  such  a  formid- 
able champion  in  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  Reform  Bill.  If  others 
had  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  owing  that  this  was  driven 
so  manfully  home.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  one%  then,  his  powerful  blows, 
aimed  with  such  directness,  force  and 
rapidity,  finally  split  down  the  stump 
of  abuses  and  shivered  it  into  splinters. 
His  keen  sarcasm,  indignant  scorn, 
and  contemptuous  irony  were  among 
the  weapons  of  a  resistless  eloquence 
which  was  to  find  its  most  consummate 
expression  in  recording  a  brief  but 
memorable  episode  of  our  annals. 
When  we  recall  his  wide  and  versatile 
accomplishments,  the  eulogy  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison — a  partisan  of  an- 
other school — comes  to  mind  :  **  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Macaulay*8  poetry, 
his  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  his  brill- 
iant essays  are  the  most  charming. 
Each  has  raised  him  to  a  very  great 
eminence,  and  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  reputation  of  an  ordinary 
man.*' 

High  among  the  classic  writers  of 
our  country  his  name  has  taken  its 
place  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  merit  of  individual 
productions.     His    unrivalled    vigor, 


freshness,  vividness  of  style  have 
placed  him  there.  More  to  be  ad- 
mired even  than  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness of  description  are  the  supreme 
grace,  ease,  finish,  and  luminous  beauty 
of  every  sentence  in  the  swift  rushing 
stream  of  his  eloquent  narrative.  Nor 
are  the  ideas  so  obvious  and  common- 
place as  the  exquisite  lucidity  of  their 
expression  might  at  first  lead  some  to 
think.  Every  thought  is  put  so  clear- 
ly, every  point  is  so  transparently  illus- 
trated that  we  are  tempted  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  freshness  or  sagacity  of  the 
idea  so  artistically  presented.  There 
is  nothing  involved  or  undecided  ;  all 
is  simplicity,  energy,  and  certainty  in 
the  language.  Culture  begins  to  as- 
sume a  more  friendly  attitude  toward 
Macadlay  than  formerly,  ^'  touched 
and  awed,''  says  Professor  Sedgwick, 
"  by  his  wonderful  devotion  to  litera- 
ture.'^  Well,  indeed,  may  culture  with 
all  its  reserve  be  touched  and  awed  ! 
Macaulay*s  love  of  literature  was  an  in- 
creasing passion  every  year  that  he 
lived,  and  as  he  grew  old  he  became 
more  and  more  conservative  in  his 
choice  of  authors.  No  one  could  rev- 
erence more  devoutly  than  he  the  great 
names  of  literature  ;  and  as  his  earliest 
brilliant  success  in  the  field  where  he 
was  destined  to  achieve  his  most  endur- 
ing reputation  was  in  honor  of  one  of 
our  greatest  writers,  we  will  conclude 
by  quoting  the  words  uttered  by  this 
illustrious  man  before  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  an 
unlicensed  Press,  as  applicable  to  the 
literary  treasure  Maeaulay  has  himself 
left ;  for  of  that,  too,  may  we  not  say 
that  it  is  '*  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  pnrpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." — 
Westminster  Review, 
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Of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned 
the  English  Bench,  worn  the  collar  of 
S.  Simplicius  (?),*  or  sat  in  the  marble 
chair  *'  over  against  the  midst  of  the 
marble  table,"  at  the  upper  end  of  the 


*  The  origin  of  the  coUar  of  S.  8.  is  mooh 
in  dispnte. 


great  hall  of  William  Rnfns,  many 
nave  been  distinguished  no  less  as 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  ecclesiastics, 
than  as  leaders  of  that  profession  which 
Hooker  has  been  pleased  to  describe  as 
the  •'  mother  of  peace  and  joy."  Odo, 
the  first  Chief  Justiciar,  o^Hciated  by 
turns  at  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  as 
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Supreme  Judge  in  the  King's  Gourty 
and  in  command  of  troops  employed 
in  putting  down  insurrection. 

Among  early  legal  luminaries  one 
fell  fighting  valiantly  at  the  siege  of 
Acre ;  another,  from  whose  corpse 
Wallace  ordered  as  much  skin  to  be 
taken  as  would  make  a  sword-belt,  died 
a  soldier's  death  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth  ;  Scrope,  Chancellor  to  Richard 
II.,  was  engaged  at  Crecy  and  Neville's 
Cross :  C.  J.  Fortescue  fought  by  the 
side  of  Morton,  afterward  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  blood-stained  field 
of  Towton  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1685 
the  infamous  Jeffreys  set  out  on  his 
Western  Circuit  armed,  not  only  with 
a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
but  also  with  authority  to  command 
the  forces  in  chief.  The  language  of 
these  ancient  sages  smacked  somewhat 
of  association  with  camps,  if  at  least 
one  may  judge  from  what  is  recorded 
of  John  de  Mowbray  {temp.  Edward 
III.^,  who  called  aloud  from  the  Bench 
to  tne  Bishop  of  Chester,  a  defendant 
in  an  action  tried  before  him,  **  Allez 
au  grand  diable.'* 

Before  the  days  of  Marv,  the  judges 
rode  to  Westminster  Hall  on  mules, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Whyddon,  in  the  open- 
ing year  of  her  reign,  was  the  first  to 
bestride  a  horse  in  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. In  1673,  however.  Judge  Twis- 
den,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his 
brethren,  **from  want  of  gravity  in 
the  beast  and  too  much  in  the  rider," 
was  *'  laid  along  in  the  dirt"  on  a  like 
occasion,  since  which  time  these  caval- 
cades of  mounted  lawyers  have  come  to 
an  end.  Elding,  however,  till  super- 
seded by  driving,  remained  the  only 
way  of  going  Circuit,  for  {)rofessional 
prejudice  ran  strongly  against  pedes- 
trian circuiteers,  and  many  good  stories 
have  been  told  of  great  lawyers  who  in 
those  early  years  when — 

'*  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  deprest/' 

found  it  difficult  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse. 

In  days  more  recent  Mr.  Justice 
Byles,  well  known  for  his  work  on 
Bills,  was  accustomed  when  at  the  Bar 
to  take  a  ride  every  afternoon.  The 
sorry  appearance  of  his  steed,  however, 
roused  the  mirth  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  horse  was  generally  called  Bills,  to 


afford  opportunity  for  the  alliterative 
combination,  ^'  There  goes  Byles  on 
Bills  ;"  if,  however,  report  speak  trne, 
the  animal  was  known  to  master  and 
clerk  under  another  name,  and  when  a 
too  curious  client  inquired  the  ser- 
geant's whereabouts,  the  reply  was 
given  with  clear  conscience  that  he 
was  *'  out  on  Business.*^* 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Bvles  after 
he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.  The  judge 
was  one  day  trying  a  man  for  stealing, 
when  ameaical  witness  was  called,  who 
stated  that  jn  his  opinion  the  prisoner 
was  suffering  from  kleptomania,  ''  And 
your  lordship  of  course  knows  what 
that  is."  '*  Yes/'  said  Byles  quietly  ; 
'*  it  is  a  disease  which  I  am  sent  here 
to  cure." 

Prisoners,  it  has  been  said,  think 
much  of  the  rank  of  those  who  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  them,  and  the 
sheep-stealer  of  bygone  days  preferred 
that  his  doom  should  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  a  Chief  Justice.  Lord  Camp- 
bell mentions  a  case  where  a  sergeant 
presided  on  the  Oxford  Circuit  in  place 
of  the  judge  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  a 
man  was  capitallv  convicted.  Being 
asked  as  usual  wnether  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  he  replied,  *'  Yes,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  been  tried  before  a 
journeyman  judge." 

BuUer,  who  wore  ermine  at  thirty* 
two,  and  whose  idea  of  Heaven  was  to 
sit  tXNisi  PriusdW  day  and  play  whist 
all  niji^ht,  was  once  going  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  and  was  asked  when  met  by 
the  sheriff  whether  he  was  a  bond,  fide 
judge  (the  functionary  made  one  word 
only  of  fide),  as  they  had  been  so  often 
fobbed  off  with  sergeants  in  those  parts. 
Satisfied  on  this  head,  the  sheriff  ven- 
tured to  pursue  his  inquiries,  and  asked 
whether  at  the  last  place  visited  he  had 
been  to  see  the  elephant.  '*  Why  no, 
Mr.  High  Sheriff,  I  cannot  say  I  did, 
for  a  little  difficulty  occurred  ;  we  both 
came  into  town  in  form,  with  trumpets 
sounding,  and  a  question  arose  as  to 
which  of  us  should  visit  first."  It  was 
Buller  who  decided  that  a  husband 
might  chasten  his  wife  with  a  stick  no. 
thicker  than  his  thumb,  and  bis  por- 
trait by  Qillray  as  Judge  Thumb  for  a 
long  time    adorned    the   print-shops. 

*  "  A  Generation  of  Judges/'  p.  79. 
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Some  wearars  of  the  ermine  hare  been 
specially  popular  with  criminals. 
*'  Who  is  the  Judge  of  'Soize?*'  asked 
Sykes,  offered  his  choice  between  ses- 
sions next  week  and  assizes  a  month 
hence.  **  Baron  Cleasby/'  said  the 
clerk.  '*  Oh,  then  Til  go  to  'Soize," 
rejoined  the  criminal ;  *'  Oleasby  is  the 
judge  for  me."* 

Speaking  of  sheriffs  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  wfs  only  the  other  day  that 
guards  of  policemen;  paid  out  of  county 
rates,  were  substituted  for  bands  of 
jaTelin  men  equipped  by  .those  offi- 
cials ;  and  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland at  one  time  furnished  a  special 
escort  with  the  judges  who  rode  across 
the  wild  border  country  from  Newcas 
tie  to  Carlisle,  a  regular  receipt  being 
given  by  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland 
when  their  bodies  were  safely  delivered 
to  him.  The  Corporation  of  Newcas- 
tle, down  to  a  period  comparatively  re- 
cent,  used  to  present  the  judges  with  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  additional 
expenses  of  this  journey,  and  Lord  Den- 
man  was  the  last  to  receive  it  in  the 
form  of  a  gold  jacobus.  The  Chief 
Justice  had  several  of  these  coins,  which 
he  kept  and  used  as  whist  counters. 

Lawyers  are  prone  to  punning.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  legal  puns  is  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Chelmsford  when,  as 
Sir  F.  Thesiger,  he  objected  to  the 
mode  of  examination  of  an  opponent's 
witnesses.  *^I  have  a  right,"  main- 
tained his  antagonist,  ^'  to  d^al  with 
my  witnesses  as  I  please."  **  You  may 
deal  as  you  like,  but  you  shan't  leadj* 
was  the  reply.  Chelmsford  it  was,  by- 
the-byc,  who,  walking  down  St.  James* 
Street  one  day,  was  thus  accosted  : 
**  Mr.  Birch,  I  believe  T  "  If  jou  be- 
lieve that,  sir,  you  will  believe  any- 
thing,'*  replied  the  ex-Chancellor  as  he 
passed  on.  Even  the  sedate  Black- 
stone,  in  his  commentaries,  remarks 
with  much  gravity  that  landmarks  on 
the  seashore  are  often  of  signal  service 
to  navigation  :  and  the  saying  of  Chief 
Jastice  Wright,  when  visiting  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  to  the  President 
(Hough)  :  **  Sir,  you  must  not  think 
to /iwj^us,"  is  well  known.  Richard- 
son (1635),  going  the  Western  Circuit, 

*  '<  A  Qeneration  of  Judges, "  p.  67. 


had  a  great  flint  flung  at  his  head  one 
day  by  a  condemned  criminal,  which 
luckily  did  him  no  worse  harm  than  to 
knock  off  his  hat.  "  You  see  now,*' 
said  he  to  some  friends  who  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  fortunate  escape,  "  if 
I  had  been  an  nprxght  judge  then  had 
I  been  slain."  He  was,  in  fact,  lean- 
ing low  upon  his  elbow  at  the  time, 
and  so  escaped.  *  Bradshaw,  it  is  said, 
fearing  violence  on  the  king^s  trial, 
had,  besides  other  defences,  a  thick, 
big-crowned    beaver    hat,   lined    with 

Elated  steel,  to  ward  off  blows.     The 
at  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  in  memory  of  the  day — 

**  When  England's  monarch  once  nnooTered 
Bat. 
And  Bradshaw  bullied  in  a  broad-brimmed 
hat." 

Chief  Justice  Cattlin  (^571),  from 
whom  the  Spencers,  Kussells,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  English  families 
are  descended,  when  sentencing  a  pris- 
oner convicted  as  a  go-between  in  the 
correspondence  between  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  **  The  good  seedsman 
hath  sowed  in  jou  good  gifts,  but,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  then  came  the 
enemy  and  he  sowed  darnel,  cockel, 
and  noisome  weeds.  Such  wicked 
seedsmen  have  been  in  England.  If 
they  had  t?own  the  right  seed  for  their 
own  use,  the  seed  of  hemp  and  felt  of 
it,  then  had  they  received  according  to 
their  deserving,"  hempy  meet  seed  for 
such  seedsmen." 

In  violent  and  abusive  terms  Jeffreys 
thus  passed  sentence  on  tiie  saintly 
Baxter  :  '*  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  liyj»o- 
critical  villain  who  hates  the  Liturgy, 
and  would  have  nought  but  long-wind- 
ed cant  without  a  book  ;'*  whereupon, 
suddenly  turning  up  his  eyes,  the  judge 
clasped  his  hands  and  began  to  sing 
loudly  through  his  nose,  in  imitation 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  prison- 
er's mode  of  praying.  Jeffreys  drank 
as  he  swore,  like  a  trooper,  "  My 
lord,"  said  King  Charles  significantly, 
as  he  took  from  his  own  finger  the 
bloodstone  ring  which  he  gave  him, 
*'  as  it  is  a  hot  summer  and  you  are 
going  Circuit,  I  desire  you  will  not 
drink  too  much/*  Of  eight  hundred 
and  forty-one  prisoners  spared  after 
Monmouth's  rebellion  and  transported. 
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many  were  sold  on  his  acconnt,  and  he 
calculated  that  after  all  charges  paid 
they  would  average  £15  a  head.  Ed- 
ward. Prideaux  paid  him  £15,000  for 
his  liberation,  with  which  he  purchased 
an  estate,  subsequently  known  in  the 
Tul^ar  tongue  as  Aceldama,  the  field 
of  blood.  After  Jeffreys  had  been 
many  years  in  his  grave,  his  grand- 
daughter, travelling  the  western  road, 
was  so  grossly  reviled  by  the  peasantry 
that  she  durst  not  venture  to  proceed 
to  the  scenes  of  the  Bloody  Assize.  A 
contemporary  of  Jeffreys  was  the  odious 
Scroggs,  whose  name,  uttered  by  angry 
nurses,  has  roused  the  terror  of  genera- 
tions of  English  children. 

One  of  the  briefest  yet  not  least  em- 
phatic of  sentences  was  passed  by  Baron 
Martin  on  a  hoarv-headed  sinner  con- 
victed many  times  of  felony  :  **  You 
are  an  old  villain,  and  youMl  just  take 
ten  years'  penal  servitude.''  The  re- 
mark of  Lord  Rames,  a  Scotch  judge, 
to  Matthew  Hay  cannot  be  said  to  err 
on  the  side  of  overmuch  sympathy. 
The  trial  was  just  concluded,  and  the 
prisoner,  with  whom  the  judge  bad 
been  in  the  habit  of  playing  chess,  had 
been  found  guilty  of  murder  at  Ayr, 
1780,  when  his  lordship  exclaimed  as 
the  verdict  of  the  jurv  was  returned  : 
**  That's  checkmaie  for  you,  Mat- 
thew !" 

Some  judges  have  enjoyed  an  unfor- 
tunate reputation  as  hanging  judges, 
and  one  of  the  most  repulsive  speci- 
mens, Sir  Francis  Page,  has  been  thus 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  these  lines 
of  Pope  :— 

"  Slander  or  poisoD,  dread  from  Delia's  rage, 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  jadge  be 
Page." 

He  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian,  and  in 
his  later  dajs  replied  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  his  health,  **  My  dear  sir, 
vou  see  how  it  fares  with  me  :  I  just 
manage  to  keep  hanging  on,  hanging 
on^  Lord  Ellenborough  (the  first 
judge  to  remove  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Russell  Square  to  the  West- 
end)  was  considered  somewhat  severe 
in  disposing  of  criminal  cases.  One 
day  at  an  assize  dinner,  he  was  offered 
some  fowl ;  his  lordship  intended  to 
try  beef.  **  Fni  sure  you'll  like  it,  my 
lord,"  said  JekvH  (afterward  .Master 
of  the  Bolls)  :  **  it  is  well  hung  beef.'* 


Jekyll,  by  the  way,  bequeathed 
£20,000  to  found  a  sinking  ifund  for 
payment  of  the  National  Debt,  on 
which  it  was  remarked  that  he  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  diim  up  the  mid- 
dle arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  with  his 
full  bottomed  wig.  It  was  Mansfield 
who  thus  characterized  this  patriotic 
legacy,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he 
one  day  directed  a  jury  to  find  a  stolen 
trinket  of  less  value  than  forty  shil- 
lings, that  the  thief  might  escape  the 
capital  sentence  ;  the  jeweller  however 
demurred,  saying  that  the  fashion  alone 
cost  him  twice  the  money.  With  sol- 
emn gravity  the  judge  replied, '"  As  we 
ourselves  stand  in  need  of  mercy,  gen- 
tlemen, let  us  not  hang  a  man  for  fash- 
ion's sake."  The  testy  judge  has  been 
most  effectually  laughed  down  by  Dick- 
ens's caricature  of  Gaselee's  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  under  the  punning  sobri- 
quet of  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 

In  marked  contrast  stands  out  the 
matchless  good  temper  of  Baron  Gra- 
ham, of  whom  it  was  said  that  '*  no 
one  but  his  seamstress  could  rufBe 
him."  It  was  customary  in  his  day  to 
suspend  judgment  in  criminal  cases 
till  the  close  of  the  assizes,  and  then 
deliver  the  sentences  all  in  a  lump.  A 
man  had  been  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  list  of  capital  punishments,  of 
which  he  was  reminded  on  coming  to 
the  end— -*\0h  yes,  I  see,  John  Thom- 
son ;  John  Thomson,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  you  also  are  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  may  the 
Almighty  have  mercy  on  your  miser- 
able soul  also."  Hardwicke's  courtesy 
was  one  day  pointedly  shown  when  he 
observed  Cromweirs  grandson  stand- 
ing in  Westminster,  Hall  listening  to 
the  Great  Protector  being  vilified  ;  in- 
stantly the  judge  rebuked  the  speaker, 
saying,  *'  I  observe  Mr.  Cromwell  stand- 
ing outside  the  bar  and  inconveniently 
pressed  bv  the  crowd  ;  please  to  make 
way  for  him  that  he  may  sit  by  me  on 
the  bench." 

It  has  been  cited  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  reverence  of  the  English 
people  for  the  law,  that  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  judges  went  circuit, 
and  jails  were  delivered  as  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  But  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  King 
it  was  different,  and  on  the  31st  Janu- 
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arjy  1649,  Westminster  Hall  was  in  a 
state  of  dire  perplexity,  no  fewer  than 
six  of  the  tweWe  jadges  refusing  to  sit 
again.  Nothing  daunted  by  a  diffi- 
colty  so  anfareseen,  Cromwell  an- 
nonnced  that  if  he  eoald  not  rale  by 
red  ^owns  he  would  rule  by  red  coats. 
During  the  Protectorate  royalist  prac- 
titioners took  their  revenge  by  refusing 
to  write  Oliver  with  a  capital  0,  and 
many  nibbled  the  toast  floating  at  the 
top  of  the  cup  that  they  might  mutter 
as  they  drank,  '^  God  send  this  crumb 
well  down."  One  of  the  Common- 
wealth judges,  Oliver  St.  John,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Ha^ue,  whero 
however  he*metwith  anything  but  an 
enthusiastic  reception  ;  a  son  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  publicly  called  him 
a  rogue  and  a  dog,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  struggling  with  him  which  should 
first  pass  through  a  turnstile,  snatched 
off  his  hat  and  flung  it  in  his  face,  ex- 
claiming the  while,  '*  Liearn,  parricide, 
to  respect  the  brother  of  your  king  ;*' 
to  which  the  judge  calmly  replied,  *'  I 
regard  neither  you  nor  the  person  of 
whom  you  speak  but  as  a  race  of  fugi- 
tives." 

St.  John  not  only  gave  his  daughter 
away,  but  according  to  the  then  exist- 
ing law,  performed  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony which  made  her  a  wife. 

Erskine,  by-the-bye,  when  quartered 
in  Minorca  read  prayers  ai^d  preached 
as  a  subaltern  in  the  First  Roy»ils  ; 
Mansfield  wrote  a  sermon  for  his  friend 
Bishop  Johnson,  too  suddenly  called 
on  to  officiate  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  Abbey,  and  in  our  own  time 
Lush  Was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  the 
pulpit  in  a  Baptist  chapel  on  Sundays. 

Two  Commonwealth  judges  going 
the  Western  Circuit  met  with  what 
might  easily  have  proved  a  more  dis- 
agreeable adventure  at  Salisbury,  when 
(1655)  Penruddock  suddenly  captured 
the  city.  Some  of  his  followers  actu- 
ally seized  the  judges  in  court,  requir- 
ing them  to  order  the  sheriff  to  pro- 
claim Charles  II.  ;  they  refused,  how- 
ever, anS  were  all  but  hanged.  Pen- 
ruddock himself  afterward  suffered, 
and  his  dying  words  are  well  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  Pious  as  brave,  he 
exclaimed  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold  : 
**  This  may,  I  hope,  prove  Jacob's  lad- 


der, for  though  the  feet  of  it  rest  on 
earth,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the  top  of  it 
reacheth  unto  heaven/' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. — the  last  judge  who  was 
not  previously  a  regularly  trained  law- 
yer— rather  astonished  the  profession 
by  the  dress  he  wore  when  seated  iu 
the  marble  chair :  ''an  ash-colored 
gown,  silver  laced  and  full  ribboned 
pantaloons  displayed  without  any  black 
in  his  garb.*'  Sitting  in  court  in  the 
dog  days,  Lord  Norbury  once  selected 
for  its  coolness  a  dress  which  he  had 
worn  at  a  masquerade  ball  of  Lady  Cas- 
tlereagh's  ;  oppressed  by  the  stifling 
atmosphere  and  foigetful  of  his  inner 
raiment,  the  judge  threw  back  his 
judicial  robe  just  as  he  was  pronounc- 
ing sentence  of  death  upon  a  gang  of 
prisoners,  his  solemn  accents  contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  strange  garish- 
ness  of  his  costume.  In  our  own  day 
Baron  Martin  finding  the  heat  exceed- 
ingly great  on  a  summer  circuit,  divest- 
ed himself  of  wig  and  robes,  and  even 
then  feeling  the  cushion  of  the  chair 
uncomfortably  warm,  replaced  it  by  a 
soap  box.  Campbell  having  on  one 
occasion  to  speak  sixteen  hours,  ob- 
tained permission  (upon  condition  that 
it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent) 
to  remove  his  wig,  a  distinctive  orna- 
ment of  the  English  barrister  intro- 
duced from  Paris  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
Restoration. 

Though  '*  Apollo  and  Littleton  sel- 
dom lodge  in  the  same  brain,''  it  is  a 
great  mistake  .to  suppose  that  a  deep 
study  of  the  law  extinguishes  all  other 
tastes — that 

*'  Where  oDoe  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass 
doth  ever  grow." 

Literature  has  often  solaced  the  leisure 
hours  of  lawyers.  To  Warham  Eras- 
mus dedicated  his  *'  S.  Jerome"  ;  Wol- 
sey  was  a  patron  of  letters  ;  Hatton  was 
a  dramatic  author  ;  Clarendon  wrote 
the  **  Rebellion"  ;  Somers,  poetry  ; 
North,  biography  ;  Harcourt  was  the 
friend  of  Prior,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Pope  ;  Thurlow  associated  with  Cow- 
per,  Crabbe,  and  Johnson  ;  Eldon  was 
an  Oxford  Essayist  ;  Erskine  wrote  a 
novel,  and  more  recently  Denman,  Tal- 
fourd,  Campbell,  and  Brougham  have 
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made  for  themBelvea  a  repniaiion  in 
the  walks  of  literaiare.  Mansfield 
writhed  nnder  a  false  qnantity.  "  My 
lord/'  said  a  Scotch  advocate,  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the 
cnr&tors.'*  **  Curators,  Mr.  Crosby^ 
curators !"    groaned   the   judisre. 


do  wish  our  countryman  would  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  prosody." 
**  My  lord,"  readily  replied  the  advo- 
cate, '^  I  can  assure  you  our  country- 
men are  very  proud  of  your  lordship  as 
the  greatest  senator  and  orator  of  the 
present  time." 

A  counsel  before  Baron  Alderson, 
moving  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  on  the 
last  day  of  the  term,  pronounced  the  e 
long.  **  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  judge, 
''  remember  that  this  is  the  last  day  of 
term,  and  don't  make  things  unneces- 
sarily long."  Errors  in  pronunciation 
serve  to  recall  the  fact  that  Sir  George 
Jessel  encountered  occasional  difficul- 
ties with  the  letter  A.  He  was  one  day 
examining  a  French  witness  throu|^h 
an  interpreter  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  a  very  poisonous  chemical  compound. 
'*  And  what  if  you  eat  it,"  said  Jessel. 
**  Si  V0U8  le  mangez,  Mon'Dieu;  ce 
rCest  pas  pour  manger  ;^^  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  induce  the 
interpreter  to  inquire  what  would  hap- 
pen '*  Si  vous  Vichauffez.*^ 

Manifold  have  been  the  forms  of 
recreation  indulged  in  by  distinguished 
lawyers.  Dyer  (1580),  we  are  assured, 
when  rnffied  by  any  annoyance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  sought  solace 
by  playing  upon  the  virginals  ;  Fitz- 
james  kept  up  an  old  college  friendship 
with  Wolsey  when  he  was  a  simple 
country  parson  near  Yeovil,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  brawl  at  the 
fair,  when  his  reverence  got  drunk  and 
was  by-and-by  set  in  the  stocks  by  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet.  Erskine  was  a  great 
lover  of  animals  ;  a  favorite  dog  at- 
tended him  to  all  his  consultations 
when  at  the  Bar  ;  a  pet  goose  followed 
him  as  he  walked  about  his  grounds, 
and  two  leeches,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  him  when  he  was  once  danger- 
ously ill,  called  Home  and  Cline,  after 
the  names  of  two  celebrated  surgeons, 
were  kept  in  a  glass  bowl  and  exhibited 
to  his  particular  friends. 

Stowell  gloried  in  Punch  and  Judy  ; 
Camden,  who  had  an  undignified  habit 


of  gartering  up  his  stockings  while 
counsel  were  most  strenuous  in  their 
eloquence,  loved  cider  and  novels ; 
Wickens  amused  his  leisure  by  book- 
binding ;  Jessel  catalogued  fungusses, 
while  Maule  was  singularly  apt  in  pick- 
ing  locks  with  a  piece  of  wire,  an  art 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  frequent 
loss  of  his  keys  when  at  t  he  Bar.  Baron 
Martin's  sporting  proclivities  were  well 
known.  ''  Don't  oe  hard  on  me,  my 
lord,"  said  a  prisoner  to  him  one  day  ; 
**  perhaps  your  lordship  will  accept  a 
beautiful  gamecock  which  I  have  at 
home."  The  judge  hid  his  mouth 
with  his  hand,  in  order  to  conceal  a 
smile,  and  passed  a  not  very  severe  sen- 
tence, adding,  ''  But  mina,  you  must 
not  send  me  that  gamecock.''  Tenter- 
den,  on  the  other  hand^  s.trongly  dis- 
countenanced sporting  cases.  ^  We," 
said  Brougham,  appearing  before  him 
in  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  oif 
a  wager  on  a  dog-fight,  *'  were  minded 
that  the  dogs  should  fight."  ''  Then 
I,'*  replied  the  Chief  Justice,  ^*  am 
minded  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  Call 
the  next  case." 

Good  living — occasionally  perhaps 
too  good — has  not  been  unappreciated 
by  many  occupants  of  the  Bench.  ''  A 
dinner  lubricates  business,"  said  Stow- 
ell, whose  favorite  dish  was  beefsteak 
and  oyster  pie,  as  Eldon's  was  liver  and 
bacon.  Thurlow  was  very  fanciful 
about  his  fruit,  and  being  dissatisfied 
on  one  occasion,  caused  the  whole  of  a 
very  fine  dessert  to  be  fiung  out  of 
window  upon  the  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton  ;  and  EUenborough  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  infiuenced  m 
a  judgment,  concerning  sailors  em- 
ployed in  the  lobster-fishery  being 
privileged  from  the  press-gang,  by  his 
love  of  lobster  sauce  with  turbot.  Ellen- 
borough,  by  the  way,  as  a  volunteer, 
could  never  get  out  of  the  awkward 
squad,  nor  understand  with  which  leg 
to  step  off  on  the  word  '*  march,"  even 
thongn  the  sergeant  with  the  aid  of  a 
lump  of  chalk  essayed  to  teach  him  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  left 
foot. 

A  very  good  story  is  told  of  the  loss 
of  bis  lordship's  wig.  Lady  EUenbor- 
ough, a  renowned  beauty,  on  one  occa- 
sion accompanied  the  judge  on  circuit, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  she 
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should  not  encumber  the  cariia^e  with 
bandboxes — his  abhorrence.  Daring 
the  first  day's  journey  Lord  Ellen- 
boron^h,  stretching  his  legs,  chanced 
to  strike  his  foot  against  something 
under  the  seat.  It  was  a  bandbox. 
Down  went  the  window  and  out  it  flew. 
The  coachman,  thinking  the  box  had 
fallen  out,  ai  once  pulled  up,  but  his 
master  furiously  roared  out  the  order 
to  **  drive  on."  On  reaching  the  next 
assize  town,  Lord  Ellenborough  pro- 
ceeded to  equip  himself  for  the  Bench. 
'*  Now,"  said  he,  "  where  is  my  wig?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  attendant,  "  it 
was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow." 

When  Lord  Northington  was  Chan- 
cellor, he  requested  the  king*s  permis- 
sion to  discontinue  evening  sittings  in 
his  court  in  order  that  he  might  finish 
his  bottle  of  port  in  peace  ;  but  ere  he 
died  he  paid  the  penalty  which  port  so 
often  exacts  from  its  votaries,  and  suf- 
fered 

'*  Pangs  arthriiio  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess. '' 

— pangs  which  Eldon  declared  he  did 
not  so  much  mind  below  the  knee,  pro- 
vided they  were  neplus  ultra.  Stowell 
and  his  brother  Eldon  were  in  the 
habit  of  dining  together,  the  first  day 
of  term,  at  a  tavern  near  the  Temple, 
and  in  later  life  the  former  recalled 
these  dinners  to  his  son-in-law,  who 
observed,  **  You  drank  some  wine  to- 
gether, I  have  no  doubt .?^"  **  Yes,-' 
was  the  reply,  '^  we  drank  some 
wine."  '*Two  bottles,  perhaps?" 
**  More  than  that."  **  What,  three 
bottles?"  '*  More."  **  Why,  sir,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  took  four 
bottles?"  '^  1  mean  to  say  that  we 
had  moro,  and  now  don't  ask  any  more 
questions."  Sound  was  the  dictam  of 
Uhief  Baron  Thomson,  who  replied  to 
the  barrister  who  observed  that  after  a 
good  dinner  a  certain  quantity  of  wine 
does  no  harm,  ''  True,  sir,  it  is  the 
uncertain  quantity  that  does  the  mis- 
chief." 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  majority 
of  the  judges  of  the  Georgian  period, 
Lord  Ken  yon  was  very  mean  ;  all  the 
year  round  it  was  Lent  in  his  kitchen 
and  Passion  week  in  his  parlor  ;  his 
spits,  it  was  said,  were  always  bright, 
for  nothing  ever  turned  on  them  ;  and 


when  the  income  tax  was  imposed. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  Kenyon, 
who  was  far  from  nice  in  his  habits, 
intended  in  consequence  to  lay  down 
bis  pocket  handkerchief.  It  was  ru- 
mored, indeed,  that  he  never  had  but 
one,  which  he  had  found  in  the  pocket 
of  a  second-hand  waistcoat  which  he 
had  bought  of  Lord  S torment's  valet 
the  first  time  he  had  occasion  to  attend 
a  levee.  His  shoes  were  frequently 
much  patched,  and  one  day  a  question 
as  to  the  quality  of  shoes  supplied  being 
tried  before  him,  the  judge  suddenly 
inquired  of  a  witness,  *'  Were  the  shoes 
anything  like  these?"  exhibiting  his 
own.  **  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  better  and 
more  genteeler."  Ken  von  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  laugh  evoked. 

His  fondness  for  introducing  sup- 
posed classical  quotations  was  so  invet- 
erate that  Oeorge  III.  one  da^  at  a 
levoe  advised  him  to  stick  to  his  good 
law  and  leave  ofi!  his  bad  Latin  ;  ad- 
vice, however,  which  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  follow.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  thus  with  solemn  pathos  on 
one  occasion  addressed  a  deeply  edified 
grand  jury,  '*  And  now,  gentlemen, 
having  discharged  your  conscience,  you 
mav  return  to  your  homes  in  peace  with 
full  assurance  of  duty  well  performed, 
and  as  yoa  lay  your  heads  on  your  pil- 
lows you  may  apply  to  yourselves  the 
words  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  aut 
CcBsar  atit  nullus.*'* 

In  a  blasphemy  case  he  is  stated  to 
have  thus  thrown  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  **  Above  all,  gentlemen,  I  cite  to 
you  the  Emperor  Julian,  so  celebrated 
for  every  Christian  virtue  that  he  was 
called  Julian  the  Apostle." 

Here  are  samples  of  his  favorite  ut- 
terances :  *^  In  advancing  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  matter  am  resolved  stare 
super  antiquas  vias ;*^  "we  will  look 
into  the  act  with  eagle's  eyes  and  com- 
pare one  clause  with  another  noscitur 
a  sociis  ;^^  ^*  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
upon  your  face,  nevertheless  Met  an- 
guis  in  herbd.''  Small  wonder  that  the 
judge,  seeing  one  day  the  learned  Dr. 
Parr  in  his  court,  interrupted  a  ser- 
geant who  practised  before  him  with 
the  excuse,  *' We  don't  talk  the  best 
Latin  in  these  courts,  brother." 
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To  several  other  judges  also  has  been 
ascribed  the  address  to  a  dishonest  but- 
ler convicted  of  stealing  wine  from  his 
masters  cellars,  that  he  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  feather  his  nest 
from  his  master's  bottles. 

Eenyon  even  studied  economy  in  the 
hatchment  put  up  on  his  house  after 
his  death.  The  motto  was  found  to  be 
Mors  janua  vita,  at  first  supposed  to 
have  been  a  mistake  of  the  painter. 
'*  Mistake  T  exclaimed  Ellen  borough 
when  he  heard  of  it,  '*  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  it ;  the  testator  left  explicit 
directions  that  the  estate  should  n^t  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  a  diph- 
thong." And  this  serves  to  remind  one 
of  the  storv  of  the  Irish  peer  who  at- 
tributed his  rise  to  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  reporting  MansUeld's  deci- 
sions, and  took  for  his  motto  Per  varios 
casus,  as  another  successful  barrister 
on  setting  up  his  carriage  assumed 
Causes  produce  effects,  much  after  the 
manner  of  Quia  rides,  suggested  by 
Curran  for  the  prosperous  tobacconist. 

*' A  much  speaking  judge,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  **  is  no  well-tuned  cym- 
bal,^' and  justice  has  occasionally  suf- 
fered somewhat  in  loss  of  dignitv 
arising  from  collisions  between  Bench 
and  Bar.  A  sharp  sparring  match 
took  place  one  day  between  an  Irish 
judge  Kobinson  and  a  Mr.  Iloare, 
whom  the  former  had  charged  with 
the  design  of  bringing  the  king's  com- 
mission into  contempt.  **  No,  my 
lord/*  said  the  counsel,  ''  I  have  read 
that  when  a  peasant  in  Charles  I.'s 
time  found  the  king's  crown  in  a  bush 
he  showed  it  reverence  :  but  I  will  go 
further  and  respect  it  even  on  a  bram- 
ble." There  is  a  celebrated  reply  of 
Dunning  to  a  remark  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. **  Oh  !  if  that  be  law,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning:, I  inay  burn  my  law  books  !" 
*'  Better  read  them,  my  lord,"  was  the 
sarcastic  rejoinder,  roor  Sir  James 
Mansfield  was  so  disturbed  by  the  un- 
seemly behavior  of  the  Bar  that  he  used 
to  be  heard  crying  aloud  in  his  dreams, 
'*  Damn  the  sergeants." 

We  pride  ourselves,  and  justly,  on 
the  purify  of  our  judges,  but  there 
have  been  startling  exceptions,  and  we 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that 
judicial  corruption  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  an  impossibility  at  the  present. 


In  Edward  I.'s  time  wholesale  corrup- 
tion disgraced  the  Bench,  and  Chief 
Justice  Wcyland  was  in  consequence 
banished  walking  bareheaded  and  with 
bare  feet,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
down  to  Dover  to  embark.  Not  every 
judge  could  decline  a  gift  so  gracefully 
as  Sir  Thomas  More.  When  a  wealthy 
widow  who  had  obtained  from  him  a 
decree,  presented  him  on  New  Year's 
day  with  a  pair  of  gloves  and  forty 
pounds  in  angels  in  them,  he  emptied 
the  money  into  her  lap,  telling  her  that 
*'  it  was  against  good  manners  to  for- 
sake a  gentlewoman's  New  Year's  gift ; 
so  he  would  take  her  gloves  but  refuse 
the  lining.'* 

Hale  carried  his  dread  of  bribery  to 
a  length  that  exposed  him  to  ridicule. 
A  gentleman  in  a  western  county  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  a  buck  to  the 
judges,  and  did  so  when  Hale  came 
circuit,  though  he  was  plan  tiff  in  an 
action  set  down  for  trial.  The 
cause  being  called.  Hale  insisted  upon 
first  paying  for  the  buck,  despite 
the  plaintiff's  protests  that  he  was  only 
following  the  custom  of  his  ancestors, 
who  had  never  sold  their  venison. 
**That,"  said  the  judge,  "is  nothing 
to  me.  Scripture  saith,  a  gift  pervert- 
eth  the  ways  of  judgment.  Let  my 
butler  count  down  the  value  of  this 
venison."  Plaintiff  thereupon  *  with- 
drew his  record,  indignantly  refusing 
to  become  a  butcher. 

The  jingle  of  the  Benchers'  table  de- 
scribing three  degrees  of  comparison  in 
a  lawyer's  progress  is  not  wholly  void 
of  truth  :  getting  on,  getting  onner 
(honor),  and  getting  onnest  (honest). 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  is  one  of  the 
ties  serving  to  connect  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  English  society  with  the 
aristocracy.  The  first  Howard  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  so  also  was  the  first 
Cavendish.  The  Duke  of  Manchester 
also  derives  his  title  from  a  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  more  than  eighty 
peerages  have  been  founded  by  the  legal 
profession.*  Saunders,  from  an  er- 
rand-boy in  Clement's  Lane,  became  a 


*  FosB,  **  Lives  of  the  Judges, '*  gives  three 
dukes,  thirty-one  earls,  forty  barons,  as  of 
legal  origin. 
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chief  jastice,  Lord  Chancellor  King's 
father  was  a  grocer  at  Exeter,  Ryder 
was  son  of  a  mercer  at  Smithfield, 
Btowell  and  Eldon  were  sons  of  provin- 
cial tradesmen,  and  Holt  was  for  foar 
jears  a  linen-draper's  assistant  in  Ox- 
ford Street  Pemberton,  himself  a 
'*  jail-bird/'  tried  Lord  Bussell  and 
was  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops. 
Popham,  the  jadse  before  whom  Oay 
Fawkes  was  tried,  was  at  one  time  a 
highwavman,  and  there  is  a  strange 
story  that  he  became  owner  of  Little- 
cote,  Wilts,  as  a  reward  for  allowing 
Wild  Dayrell  to  escape  on  his  trial  for 
the  atrocious  murder  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  ballad  in  '*  Rokeby,'* 
•*  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

Holt  (1689),  in  his  Oxford  days,  was 
not  above  taking  purses,  and  long  after- 
ward, when  going  circuit  as  a  judffe, 
he  one  day  recognized  a  man  capitally 
convicted  before  him  as  an  old  accom- 
plice, and  having  visited  him  in  jail, 
asked  after  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and 
received  for  answer,  *'  Ah,  my  lord, 
they  are  all  hanged  but  me  and  your 
loraship." 

The  story  of  Charles  Abbot  has  been 
often  told— the  scrubby  little  boy,  who, 
failing  to  become  a  chorister,  ran  after 
his  father  through  the  streets  of  Can- 
terbury, carrying  a  pewter  basin,  case 
of  razors,  and  a  bag  of  hair  powder. 
The  unpretentious  dwelling  whence 
the  pair  emerged  was  situated  in  a  nar- 
row street  opposite  the  stately  west 
portal  of  the  Cathedral,  and  its  owner, 
who  shaved  for  a  penny  and  cut  hair 
for  twopence,  boasted  that  he  had  thrice 
prepared  his  Oraee  the  Archbishop  to 
deliver  his  triennial  charge  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  as  this  disappointed  little  choir- 


boy became,  having  one  day,  at  his  own 
table,  asked  a  countv  magistrate  if  he 
would  take  venison,  *'  Thank  you,  my 
lord,  boiled  chicken,"  was  the  reply. 
His  lordship  had  contracted  an  inveter- 
ate habit  of  keeping  himself  and  every- 
body else  to  the  precise  matter  in  hand. 
**  That,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  **is  not 
answer  to  my  question.  I  now  ask  you 
again  if  you  will  take  venison,  and  I 
will  trouble  you  to  say  yes  or  no  with- 
out further  prevarication." 

Tenterden  was  habitually  down  on 
witnesses,  and  on  one  occasion  told  the 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
whom  he  had  failed  to  recognize  as  he 
entered  the  box,  ''  to  hold  up  his  head 
and  speak  out  like  a  man."  The  rul- 
ing passion  is  sometimes  strong  in 
death,  and  just  *'  ere  the  weary  pulse 
of  life  at  last  stood  still"  Lord  Tenter- 
den was  heard  to  murmur  to  himself, 
**  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  1 
leave  you  to  consider  of  your  verdict.'' 

And  this  brings  to  mind,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  death  has,  with  appalling 
abruptness,  removed  some  of  our  judges 
even  as  they  sat  upon  the  judgment 
seat.  Talfourd  (1854),  as  he  was  urg- 
ing!: the  grand  jury  at  Stafford  to  think 
with  and  for  the  poor  ;  Watson  (1860), 
just  as  he  had  concluded  his  charge  in 
the  courthouse  at  Welshpool ;  and 
Wightman  (1863),  suddenly  stricken 
with  apoplexy  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  at  the  assizes  at  York.  In 
remoter  days.  Chief  Justice  Hyde 
(1663),  while  apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  nealth,  dropped  down 
as  he  was  taking  his  seat,  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  a. chief  justice  died 
no  less  suddenly  as  he  was  receiving 
the  sacrament  in  the  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. — Temple  Bar. 
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CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  NILE. 


BY   WRAY   W.    HUNT. 


^'  He  who  has  once  tasted  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  can  never  rest  till  he 
drink  it  again,"  says  an  Arab  proverb. 
What  amount  of  literal  truth  the  prov- 
erb may  possess  I  will  not  undertaKC  to 
say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  whose 


soul  has  once  been  touched  by  the  fas- 
cination of  Egypt  turns  again  and  again 
in  spirit,  if  he  may  not  return  in  body, 
with  great  longing  to  that  land  of  still- 
ness and  mystery,  of  desert  solitudes 
and    forsaken    temples.      This    fasci- 
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nation  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  felt  in 
Cairo  ;  Cairo  has  quite  another  charm 
all  its  own.  Nor  can  it  novradays  be 
felt  even  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Pyramids,  where  tourists  abound  and 
lawn-tennis  flourishes.  Indeed,  1  doubt 
whether  it  can  now  be  felt  anywhere 
north  of  the  first  cataract — the  beat  of 
the  steamer  has  driven  it  south  as  sure- 
ly as  it  has  driven  the  crocodile.  But 
years  ago,  when,  on  board  your  daha- 
oeeab,  you  might  sail  up  long  reaches 
of  the  Nile  and  hear  no  other  sound 
than  the  chant  of  your  sailors  or  the 
distant  song  of  the  Fellahin  at  their 
work  in  the  fields,  the  fascination  of 
Egypt  might  bo  felt  in  all  its  fulness. 
Anyhow,  never  does  Christmastide 
come  round,  with  its  inevitable  attend- 
ants, fogs  and  bills,  bat  I  go  back  in 
thought-  to  a  Christmas  of  long  a^o 
spent  in  the  careless  ease  and  splendid 
sun  and  dreamy  silence  of  Egypt. 

One  day  is  very  much  like  another 
on  the  up  Nile  voyage,  for  sight  seeing 
is  left  to  be  done  on  the  down  jour- 
ney ;  southward,  ever  southward  you* 
go,  sailing  merrily  and  easily  if  the 
north  wind  blows  fair,  being  towed 
along  painfully  and  slowly  ]f  wind 
there  is  none.  But  we  were  fully  de- 
termined that  Christmas  Day  should 
not  be  spent  like  all  the  other  sixty  of 
the  voyage  to  the  second  cataract.  On 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve  we  be- 
came aware,  in  studying  Murray  and 
the  map,  that  we  were  not  so  very  far 
distant  from  Belianeh  but  that  a  push 
mi^ht  be  made  to  reach  it  ere  night- 
fall ;  and  that,  Belianeh  once  reached 
and  a  halt  called  there,  we  might  spend 
our  Christmas  Day  in  an  inland  expe- 
dition to  the  far-famed  Abydus.  Our 
dragoman  was  summoned  to  consulta- 
tion, and  gave  the  oracular  response, 
after  a  form  to  which  bv  this  time  we 
were  well  accustomed,  that  we  might 
get  to  Belianeh  that  day,  or — we  might 
not  :  **  Inshallah,"  Belianeh  should  bo 
reached.  We  all  knew  the  uncertain- 
ties veiled  by  that  pious  ejaculation, 
and  our  spokesman  now  announced  to 
the  Dragoman  that  this  was  not  an  oc- 
casion for  weak  kneed  concession  to 
the  Fates.  **  We  must  get  to  Belianeh 
to-day,  Inshallah  or  not'  Inshallah," 
said  this  impious  Englishman.  It  re- 
minded one  of  the  rash  deacon*8  an- 


nouncement in  the  chapel  that  service 
would  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
*'  D.  v.,"  but  in  any  case  on  Sunday. 
This  recklessness  so  vssi\y  tickled  our 
dragoman  that  we  heard  him  chuckling 
to  himself  over  it  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  Moreover,  he  repeated  it  to 
the  reis,  who,  however,  looked  shocked, 
being  a  religious  man.  But  at  noon 
the  smile  had  died  away  from  the  face 
of  the  dragoman,  and  he  began  to  re- 
pent him  of  his  levity  ;  for  the  north 
wind,  which  had  been  blowing  all  the 
morning  with  an  ever-increasing  force, 
had  by  this  time  grown  to  a  gale,  be- 
fore wnich  we  had  to  run  into  Oirgoh 
for  shelter  and  to  furl  the  dahabeeah*s 
huge  unwieldy  sail. 

A  diflicult  and  even  dangerous  proc- 
ess is  that  of  furling  the  great  sail  of  a 
dahabeeah.  The  whole  crew  are  en- 
gaged on  it,  the  foremost  of  them 
clambering  up  to  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  yard,  some  ninety  feet  in  the  air, 
and  the  rest  disposed  at  intervals  along 
its  length  ;  then,  with  arms  and  legs 
hanging  over,  and  working  with  all 
four  limbs,  they  strive  to  gather  the 
folds  of  the  sail  into  their  grasp,  and 
bind  them  firmly  to  the  yard  ;  but 
again  and  again,  before  the  work  is  ac- 
complished, will  the  sail  be  blown  out 
to  its  full  extent,  threatening  to  in- 
volve in  ruin  the  whole  line  of  monkey- 
like figures  in  its  mad  efforts  to  free 
itself.  However,  on  this  occasion  the 
sail  was  furled  at  last  without  catas- 
trophe. Then  again  we  put  out,  and 
witn  bare  poles  drifted  southward  be- 
fore the  stream.  In  this  fashion  we 
made  but  little  headway  against  the 
storm  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  on 
our  chance  of  reaching  Belianeh  seemed 
to  be  growing  small.  The  dragoman 
looked  reproachfully  at  us,  and  the 
look  said  plainly  that  here  was  the  re- 
sult of  those  unseemly  words  about  the 
will  of  Allah.  But  before  sunset  the 
wind  sank,  and  once  more  the  great 
sail  was  spread,  barely  filling  now  with 
the  gentle  breeze,  and  we  stole  along 
through  the  gathering  shadows  over 
the  broad  brown  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Our  dragoman  was  not  only  a  drago- 
man, he  was  the  owner  of  our  boat, 
and  he  loved  it  as  a  woman  loves  her 
first' bom  ;  an  anxious  man  he  was 
when  he  fancied  that  the  safety  of  his 
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beloved  was  in  any  way  jeopardized. 
.  If  it  ever  chanced  that  we  had  not 
come  to  onr  moorings  before  dark,  he 
would  be  filled  with  imaginary  fears  of 
collision  or  some  other  mischance.  It 
seemed  this  evening  as  if  for  once  his 
fears  were  to  be  justified.  Somehow 
or  another  our  great  sail  came  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  a  passing  cargo  boat ; 
then  there  was  a  moment  of  wild  shout- 
ing, and  cursing,  and  crying,  and  the 
excited  dragoman,  seizing  the  only 
weapon  which  was  at  hand,  and  whicn 
happened  to  be  a  deck  chair,  began  to 
belabor  his  helmsman  therewith.  But 
soon  the  sail  of  the  unfortunate  cargo- 
boat  rent  in  twain,  and  freed  ours  un- 
injured. ''God  is  good  r*  said  the 
pious  dragoman  ;  but  whether  the 
wretched  crew  of  the  other  boat,  whom 
we  left  wailing,  took  the  same  view  of 
the  intervention  of  Providence  is  doubt- 
ful. But  if  their  trust  in  Allah  was 
shaken  for  the  moment,  we  did  our 
best  to  restore  it  by  the  compensation 
we  were  able  to  send  them  afterward. 
Late  that  night  we  moored  under  the 
steep  bank  on  which  Belianeh  is 
perched,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sum- 
mer overflow.  An  unwonted  bustling 
overhead  awoke  us  early  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  when  we  went  above  for 
a  draught  of  the  fresh  morning  air  it 
was  to  find  our  upper  deck  converted 
into  a  bower  of  greenery  with  Christ- 
mas decorations— not,  however,  of  the 
familiar  holly,  but  of  sugar-cane.  The 
decorations  served  a  double  purpose, 
appealing  at  once  to  Christian  senti- 
ment and  to  Moslem  appetite  ;  and  for 
the  next  week  the  whole  crew  nibbled 
away  at  them  as  so  many  church  mice 
might  do  at  Harvest  Festival  decora- 
tions at  home.  Their  Christmas  feast- 
ing, however,  was  not  confined  to 
su^ar-cane  ;  for  the  leader  of  onr  ex- 
pedition announced  that  he  would  pre- 
sent them  with  a  sheep  to  gorge  them- 
selves withal,  an  announcement  which 
brought  on  a  great  demonstration  by 
way  of  thanks—a  solemn  muster  and 
march- past  of  the  whole  crew,  each 
man  kissing  our  hands  as  he  went  by. 
One  of  them,  who  passed  among  his 
fellows  for  a  great  authority  upon  the 
English  tongue,  was  put  forward  as 
leader  of  the  file,  being  the  one  who 
could  do  justice  to  the  occasion  in  the 
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Khowaja*s"  own  language.  He  pos- 
sessed a  choice  collection  of  English 
phrases,  which  he  produced  as  his  fancy 
prompted.  The  one  which  he  selected 
as  fit  greeting  for  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing was  ''  Good-night ;"  his  fellows 
each  in  turn  echoed  his  greeting  as  best 
they  might,  and  passed  on  well  satisfied 
that  everything  required  by  the  festival 
hud  been  most  eloquently  said. 

By  this  time  the  donkey  boys  of 
Belianeh  had  got  wind  of  the  arrival 
of  a  dahabeeah  in  the  night,  and  now 
the  bank  was  crowded  with  animals  of 
varying  size  and  shade,  with  boj^s  to 
match.  We  made  our  selection,  and 
set  ofl!  on  our  ride  to  Abydus.  It  was 
a  ride  much  to  be  remembered.  Once 
clear  of  Belianeh,  the  pathway  struck 
across  the  plain  for  the  western  desert 
hills  ;  here  they  are  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  Nile,  and  the  stretch  of 
ground  between  the  river  and  the  desert 
IS  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  We  rode  along  in  the  bright 
sunlight  through  fields  of  young  wheat 
jnost  vividly  green  and  bean- fields  most 
delicately  scented  ;  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  song  of  larks  and  the  chant  of 
the  Fellahin.  The  plain  is  dotted  here 
and  there  with  brown  mud  villages, 
each  built  on  its  own  mound,  senti- 
nelled by  its  own  group  of  palms.  Very 
picturesque  they  looked,  these  brown 
islets  in  the  green  sea ;  sometimes 
with  one  house,  two-storied  and  white- 
plastered,  conspicuous  among  its  hum- 
bler dingy  neighbors — the  house  of  the 
village  Sneykh  ;  but  the  picturesque- 
ness  IS  discounted  somewhat  as  you  ride 
through  the  village,  and  are  beset  by 
dirty  fly-blown  children  clamoring  for 
backsheesh.  The  last  of  these  villages, 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  is  Abydus  it- 
self, squatted  on  the  dust  heaps  of  long- 
gone  ages.  These  dreary  mounds  of 
rubbish  are  all  that  remain  of  Tiiis,  or 
Thinis,  the  oldest  of  Es:yptian  towns, 
where  Osiris  himself  lies  buried  and 
where  Egyptian  civilization  had  its 
birth.  But  there  is  something  more 
than  dust  and  desolation  at  Abydus  ; 
there  are  two  splendid  temples  of  the 
later  times  of  Sethi  and  Rameses  II. 
Of  the  beauties  of  these  temples  it  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  ;  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  books  of  all  the  Egyptolo- 
gists ?    Who  that  has  read  of  Egypt  at 
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all  has  not  read  of  the  sculptnred  walls 
and  colnmns  of  the  noble  Temple  (if 
temple  it  were)  of  Sethi,  finished  jast 
before  Egyptian  art  entered  upon  its 
long  period  of  decline  ?  Here  we  ate 
onr  Christmas  midday  meal,  the  gods 
and  kings  of  old  Egypt  looking  down 
npon  us  from  the  walls  unmoved  ;  the 
children  of  modern  Egypt  making  up 
for  their  cold  disdain  by  exhibiting  the 
Jiveliest  curiosity  in  our  proceedings — 
spj^ing  at  us  from  behind  Temple's  pil- 
lars, or  peeping  at  us  through  its  roof. 
As  we  sat  there  in  the  shadow  of  the 
far-off  Past,  one  among  us,  in  a  pes- 
simistic spirit  which  often  seizes  him, 
began  with  all  acknowledgments  to 
Macau  lay  to  discourse  of  the  far-off 
P'nture  when  tourists  from  over  the  sea 
should  eat  their  lunch  amid  the  ruins 
of  Eome  English  cathedral,  questioning 
of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the 
forgotten  faith  which  surrounded  them, 
as  we  now  questioned  of  the  meaning 
of  the  mystic  pictures  of  Abydus.  We 
stopped  his  mouth  at  last  with  pigeon 
pie,  and  with  the  refiection  that  Christ- 
mas Day  was  not  the  time  to  indulge 
in  these  unchristian  forebodings.  The 
wonders  of  Abydus— ils  temples,  its 
fortress,  its  quaintest  of  Coptic  churches 
— cannot  be  exhausted  in  one  day  or 
many.  We  did  what  we  could  in  the 
few  hours  we  had,  and  then  set  off 
again  across  the  plain  for  Belianeh, 
promising  ourselves  another  visit  on 
our  return  journey.  The  sun  was  dip- 
ping now  toward  the  western  hills  and 
the  limitless  desert  behind  them,  and 
casting  ever  lengthening  shadows  over 
the  plain  in  front.  The  day's  work 
was  done,  and  we  passed  groups  of 
peasants,  with  their  beasts  of  burden, 
making  their  way  home — a  camel  per- 
haps stalking  along  in  front,  a  donkey 
close  behind  looking  absurdly  small, 
and  a  heavy,  slouching  buffalo  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Among  one  of  these 
groups,  or  rather  lagging  somewhat 
dolefully  behind  it,  was  a  girl  carrying 


a  broken  water  jar.  "  Won't  you  get 
a  good  scolding  when  you  get  home?" 
was  the  consoling  remark  our  dragoman 
addressed  to  her.  *'  No,"  said  she, 
*'  they  will  only  say,  *  Thank  God  that 
our  sister  has  come  back  safely,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  pitcher  which  has 
been  broken.'  " 

The  marvellous  afterglow  of  sunset 
had  passed  from  the  cloudless  sky  and 
darkness  settled  upon  the  land  ere  we 
reached  again  the  steep  bank  from 
which  Belianeh  looks  down  upon  the 
Nile  :  below  us  lay  our  boat,  vet  more 
transformed  with  Christmas  braveries 
than  it  had  been  when  we  left  it  in  the 
morning :  for  now  the  triumphal  arches 
of  sugar-cane  were  all  hung  with  many- 
colored  lanterns,  and  our  upper  deck 
was  a  very  fairy-bower.  Here,  after 
dinner,  we  lay  resting  our  limbs,  wear- 
ied with  many  hours  of  donkey-riding 
—lay,  like  the  lotus-eaters, 

Luird  by  warm  airs  blowing  lowly 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

And    watch*d    the  wondrous  river  drawing 

slowly 
His    waters   ...   to    the   far-off   sparkling 

brine — 

listening  the  while  to  the  weird  melody 
of  the  Arab  songs  and  music  with 
which  our  sailors  on  their  deck  below 
were  winding  up  their  Christmas  fes- 
tivities. Is  there  any  more  plaintive 
sound  than  the  long  drawn  *'  A&h" 
which  closes  every  stave  of  an  Egyptian 
song?  The  last  of  these  **  Aahs  was 
dying  away  upon  the  air  when  Moham- 
med, the  English  scholar,  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  oar  deck  to  speed  with 
winged  words  the  parting  festival,  even 
as  he  had  ushered  it  in.  He  was  ap- 
parently so  well  satisfied  with  his  morn- 
ing effort  that  he  could  now  do  no  bet- 
ter than  repeat  it.  But  his  **  Good- 
night" sounded  now  upon  our  ears 
with  more  appropriateness  than  when 
it  fell  upon  them  as  the  morning  greet- 
ing of  oar  Christmas  Day.' — Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine. 
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THE  WAY  TO  THE  NORTH   POLE. 


Arctic  men  are  agreed  that  there 
are  only  three  roates  by  which  the 
Xorth  role  can  be  reached. 

First,  there  is  the  ISpilzbergen  roate, 
by  which  8ir  E.  Parry  made  the  at- 
tempt in  1827.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing North  Latitude  82"^  45',  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  ship  172  miles  fur- 
ther south,  and  to  go  on  in  a  boat. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  get  any 
further  in  consequence  of  finding  thin 
ice  and  open  water  ahead,  while  he  en- 
countered a  strong  current  which  swept 
him  back  to  the  south  during  the  day 
faster  than  his  men  could  drag  the 
boat  northward  during  the  night. 

Those  who  uphold  this  route — and 
Dr.  Nanson  is  one  of  them — ground 
their  belief  on  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
current  coming  down  from  the  Arctic 
Basin.  But  it  so  happens  that  a  speci- 
men of  this  water  has  been  submitted 
to  a  learned  German  analyst,  who 
found  that  it  was  not  coniposea  of  Arc- 
tic  water  at  all,  but  was  Atlantic  water. 

Now  how,  we  ask,  could  Atlantic 
water  be  flowing  as  a  southerly  current 
to  the  north  of  Spitzbergeu  ?  In  one 
way  only.  It  must  have  been  a  por- 
tion of  the  drift-current  of  the  Grulf 
Stream,  which  comes  up  as  an  under- 
current from  the  Atlantic  between 
Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  and 
which  had  been  deflected  from  its  course 
by  some  vast  and  continuous  coast-line, 
and  compelled  by  the  configuration  of 
that  land  to  return  southward  along 
the  known  east  coast  of  Greenland. 
It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 
Greenland  extends  to  the  eastward  in 
one  continuous  line  from  the  Cape  Bis- 
marck of  the  German  Expedition  of 
1870  right  along  to  the  north  sirard  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  that  the  land  seen  in 
the  distance  by  the  Austrian  Expedi- 
tion of  1872-74,  and  called  by  them 
Oscar  Land  and  Peterman  Land,  is 
really  the  eastern  extremity  of  Green- 
land ;  Mr.  Jackson,  when  he  returns, 
will  assuredly  report  that  this  is  the 
case.  But  if  so,  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  approach  the  Pole  in  a  snip  by  the 
Spitzbergen  sea,  or  to  return  from  the 
Pole  that  way,  as  Dr.  Nansen  thinks 
he  will  do. 


The  next  route  to  be  considered  is 
that  by  way  of  Smith  Sound.  For 
many  years  the  only  knowledge  we  had 
of  these  regions  was  derived  from  four 
American  Expeditions — the  two  Orin- 
nell  Expeditions,  especially  the  second 
one  under  Dr.  Kane,  that  of  Dr.  Hayes 
in  1861,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
voyage  that  was  ever  made,  viz.,  that 
of  Captain  Hall  in  the  Polaris  in 
1871-3. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  not  to  be- 
lieve the  reports  of  these  American 
Expeditions.  For  instance,  when  Dr. 
Kane  reported  that  one  of  his  men. 
Morton,  had  reached  N.  latitude  ^1"' 
22',  and  was  there  stopped  by  open 
water,  that  he  saw  the  land  on  the 
western  side  running  far  up  to  the 
north,  and  that  the  most  distant  point 
of  land  ho  could  see  was  a  lofty  moun- 
tain which  he  named  Mount  Parry,  the 
whole  story  was  ridiculed.  Yet  after- 
ward Dr.  Hayes  found  Mount  Parry 
just  about  where  it  was  reported  to  be  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  find  open  water, 
that  is  not  wonderful,  because  he  was 
there  some  months  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  we  now  know  that  the  passage 
leading  to  the  North  Pole  by  way  of 
Smith  Sound  is  open  one  year  and 
closely  packed  with  impenetrable  ice 
another  year,  even  in  the  same  month. 

Captain  Hall,  in  the  Polaris,  met 
with  an  exactly  opposite  experience  to 
that  of  Dr.  Kane  in  both  his  Expedi- 
tions and  Dr.  Hayes  in  a  later  one — for 
we  are  told  by  the  survivors  of  that 
Expedition  that  the  Polaris  steamed 
right  up  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Bjisin, 
Kennedy  Channel,  Hall  Basin,  and 
Bobeson  Channel,  without  the  slightest 
impediment,  to  the  highest  Northern 
Latitude  ever  reached  by  a  ship — viz., 
82"  16'  N.,  where  he  was  checked  by 
the  ice,  but  that  there  was  a  water  sky 
to  the  northward.  From  this  point 
she  was  drifted  southward  with  the  ice 
for  about  fifty  miles,  where  she  was 
temporarily  released,  and,  steaming 
eastward,  she  found  a  small  harbor  in 
N.  Lat.  81°  38',  W.  Longitude  61°  44', 
which  was  named  **  Thank  God  Bay." 
There  Captain  Hall  died,  and  no  fur- 
ther effort  was  made  to  go  North  ;  but 
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when  the  vessel  was  liberated  in  the 
following  sammer  she  was  allowed  to 
drift  down  Smith  Sound  and  out  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  And  here  occurred  the 
most  extraordinary  experience  of  Arc- 
tic travel.  The  ship  was  nipped  by  the 
ice,  and  was  in  danger  of  instant  de* 
strnction.  Boats  and  provisions  were 
therefore  got  out  upon  the  ice.  The 
nip,  however^  proved  less  severe  than 
was  expected,  and  the  ship  righted ;  but 
by  some  most  unaccountable  accident,  a 
portion  of  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine- 
teen individuals,  were  separated  from 
the  ship,  and  never  saw  her  again,  for 
they  were  drifted  upon  a  floe  of  ice 
from  N.  Lat.  78""  23'  for  no  less  than 
196  days,  during  which  they  under- 
went the  greatest  possible  privations, 
and  eventually  were  picked  up  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  having  drifted  upon 
the  ice  floe  for  1500  miles. 

The  story  told  by  the  Polaris  party 
of  their  most  northern  wintering  point. 
Thank  God  Bay,  was  that  "  the  climate 
was  much  milder  than  it  was  further 
south,  and  that  in  the  month  of  June 
the  land  surrounding  Thank  God  Bay 
was  free  from  snow,  a  creeping  herbage 
covered  the  ground,  on  which  numer- 
ous herds  of  musk  oxen  found  pasture, 
and  rabbits  and  lemmings  abounded  ; 
the  wild  flowers  were  brilliant,  and 
large  flocks  of  birds  came  northward  in 
the  summer." 

In  1875  Captain  Nares  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  foremost  ship  as 
far  north  as  tiie  Polaris  had  been, 
though  it  is  true  that  a  party  from  the 
Alert  went  on  northward  over  the  ice 
in  sledges,  and  exceeded  the  highest 
latitude  reached  by  the  Polaris — in- 
deed, broke  the  record,  as  far  as  the 
Pole  itself  is  concerned. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Smith 
Sound  route  lies  iu  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  conRtant  southerly  flowing  current, 
and  nothing  but  a  steamship,  with 
plenty  of  coal,  could  hope  to  push  on 
against  that  current ;  while  sometimes 
(as  in  1875)  the  open  water  of  the 
Polaris  is  the  PalsBocrystic  Sea  of  Sir 
G.  Narps'  experience.  There  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  a  doubt  that,  in  a  particu- 
larly open  summer,  the  North  Pole 
could  be  reached  by  way  of  Smith 
Sound,  but  the  difficulties  are  extreme- 
ly great. 


Dr.  Nansen  has  gone  out  proposing 
to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  utiliz- 
ing, instead  of  fighting  against,  the 
currents  which  flow  down  south  from 
the  Arctic  basin,  and  he  was  theoreti- 
cally correct  in  supposing  it  possible  to 
rdlach  the  Pole  by  way  of  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islands,  for  without  doubt  there  is 
a  constant  current,  as  will  be  proved 
by  what  follows,  flowing  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  right 
across  the  North  Pole,  and  going  out 
into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of 
Behring  Straits  and  into  the  North  At- 
lantic by  way  of  Smith  Sound. 

Let  any  one  consult  the  Admiralty 
Chart  oY  the  North  Polar  Sea,  and  ob- 
*  serve  the  position  of  the  mouths  of  the 
ereat  Siberian  rivers,  the  Obi,  the 
xenissei,  the  Lena,  the  Indigirka,  the 
Kolyma,  and  others,  and  then  reflect 
that  all  of  these  ri  v  ers  are  pouring  their 
waters  into  the  Arctic  Basin,  tending, 
of  course,  to  run  straight  out  into  that 
ocean — in  other  words,  converging  on 
the  Pole — and  thence  running  on  in 
the  resultant  line  of  their  forces,  and 
he  will  at  once  see  why  there  must  be  a 
northerly  flowing  current  from  the 
Siberian  coast  to  the  Pole  and  a  south- 
erly flowing  current  from  the  Pole  on- 
ward. To  this  let  it  be  added  that  the 
Eortion  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  which 
as  not  been  intercepted  by  Greenland 
also  flows  on  into  the  Arctic  Basin,  be- 
tween Nova  Zembla  and  Peterman 
Land,  and  joins  the  forces  of  its  warm 
waters  to  those  of  all  the  Siberian 
rivers,  producing  the  fioitherly  current 
to  the  Pole,  and  helping  to  keep  some- 
thing like  open  water  in  the  Arctic 
Basin. 

Some  people  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
warm  Atlantic  current  entering  the 
Polar  Basin  at  such  a  high  temperature 
as  to  afl!ect  in  any  way  the  tvaters  of 
the  Arctic  Basin  ;  but  do  these  people 
know  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there 
exists  beneath  the  Gulf  Stream  a  cold 
current  which  has  come  down  from  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  has  arrived  there  only 
3°  above  the  ordinary  freezing-point, 
and  therefore  has  only  lost  some  7^  of 
cold  on  its  long  journey  southward,  the 
freezing-point  of  salt  water  being  be- 
low 28^  ? 

Maury,  in  his  **  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea,"  records  the  fact :  *'  At  the 
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Tery  bottom  of  the  Oalf  Stream,  when 
its  snrface  temperature  was  80"^,  the 
deep-sea  thermometer  of  the  Coast  Sar- 
▼ey  has  recorded  a  temperature  as  low 
asSd*"  Fahrenheit" 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  water  of 
the  Gnlf  Stream,  leaving  the  Torrid 
Zone  at  a  temperature  of  85°,  reach  the 
Polar  Sea  by  the  same  kind  of  subma- 
rine current  at  a  temperature  of  say 
50%  or  even  higher,  and  thus  help  in 
creating,  at  all  events  for  some  dis- 
tance, open  water  toward  the  Pole? 
The  place  where  we  should  naturally 
look  for  such  open  water  would  be  in 
about  the  position  Dr.  Nansen  wished 
to  enter  the  ice.  It  has  alrealdy  been 
said  that  all  the  water  within  the  Polar 
Basin  flows  out  either  through  Smith 
Sound  or  throagh  Behring  Straits. 
Dr.  Nansen  himself  thought  there  was 
a  surface  current  running  into  the  Arc- 
tic Basin  through  Behring  Straits,  but 
there  is  only  one  instance  known  of  this 
being  the  case,  and  that  was  when 
U.M.S.  Plover  drifted  for  a  certain 
distance  inward.  The  surface  current 
has  always  been  found  to  be  an  out- 
ward one,  and  numbers  of  ships  have 
been  drifted  out  of  Behring  Straits  by  it. 
There  is,  however,  an  under-current 
running  inward,  and  that  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  Flover^s  drift. 

Besides  these  two  outlets  there  are 
no  others  by  which  any  water  can  run 
out  of  the  Arctic  Basin  ;  but  of  course 
all  water  finding  its  way  south  through 
the  Parry  Islands,  by  way  of  Barrow 
Straits  and  Lancaster  Sound,  or  by  way 
of  Jones's  Sound,  must  be  taken  to  be 
the  same  outlet  as  Smith  Sound,  since 
all  Arctic  Basin  water  in  these  direc- 
tions flows  alike  into  Baffin's  Bav  and 
down  Davis  Straits  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  1820-24  both  Baron  Wrangel  and 
Lieutenant  Anjuu  visited  the  northern- 
most island  of  the  New  Siberian  group, 
Kotelnoi  Island,  and  from  thence  the 
latter  oflicer  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  push  northward  toward  the  Pole. 
This  young  otiicer  is  named  in  prefer- 
ence to  others  simply  because  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  nearer  to  the  Pole  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  explorer  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weakness 
of  his  expedition  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  travelling  over  the  winter 


ice  in  sledges  from  the  Siberian  coast 
without  so  much  as  a  boat,  and  there- 
fore his  experience  would  of  necessity  be 
of  the  most  unfavorable  kind,  for  what 
he  wanted  to  find  was  firm  ice  running 
well  up  to  the  Pole  and  supplying  a 
good  road  for  a  sledge.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Anjou,  who  started  in  a  sledge 
from  Gape  Anissii,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Kotelnoi  Island,  upon  the 
140th  meridian,  was  only  able  to  proceed 
thirty-two  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and  then  ten  miles  more  due 
north,  when  he  was  stopped  by  thin 
ice,  only  two  inches  thick,  and  was 
made  aware  of  open  water  to  the  north- 
ward by  clouds  of  vapor  rising  from 
the  sea  and  what  is  known  to  Arctic 
men  as  a  **'  water  sky."  Moreover,  this 
has  invariably  been  the  experience  of 
all  those  who  have  tried  to  get  to  the 
Pole  from  this  direction. 

Only  let  Dr.  Nansen  get  his  ship  safe- 
ly to  the  point  reached  by  Anjou,  and 
meet  with  a  similar  experience,  and  the 
North  Pole  must  be  reached.  Dr. 
Nansen  will,  however,  stand  a  better 
chance  if  it  is  found  that  he  did  not  go 
on  so  far  as  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
bnt  struck  north  aboat  off  Taimoor 
Point,  on  the  104th  meridian,  because 
the  distance  to  be  travelled  would  be 
shorter  and  the  drift  of  the  current 
more  direct  to  the  Pole.  But  here 
comes  in  the  special  danger  for  Dr. 
Nansen,  for  he  imagined  that  he  would 
find  a  southerly  current  bringing  him 
out  by  way  of  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, whereas  Greenland  will  be  found, 
as  has  been  shown,  to  extend  from 
Ilall  Land  right  on  to  Peterman  Land, 
rendering  this  impossible,  while  he 
will  be  trying  to  force  his  ship  away 
from  the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound,  his 
only  possible  exit  from  the  Pole,  if  he 
rearhes  it. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  kndw 
that,  at  all  events  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  open  water  communica- 
tion from  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islands  right  across  the  Pole,  and 
beyond  it,  too.  The  well-authenticated 
position  of  drift  wood  supplies  this 
proof,  and  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  very 
strong  instance.  An  Arctic  traveller 
on  visiting  the  northern  shore  of  Prince 
Patrick's  Island,  one  of  the  Parry 
Islands,  just  to  the  north  of  Melville 
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Island,  reported  that  he  found  the 
trunk  of  a  larch  tree,  with  the  bark 
hardly  scratched,  thrown  up  on  that 
island.  Now,  the  nearest  place  from 
which  that  larch  tree  could  have  been 
drifted  is  the  River  Lena,  which  flows 
out  into  the  Arctic  Basin  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  or 
else  from  the  Indigirka,  whose  mouth 
is  to  the  eastward  of  those  islands.  In 
this  case  that  larch  tree  went  out  with 
the  river  water  a  little  to  the  east  or  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  and  drifted  almost  over  the 
North  Pole,  until  it  was  cast  up  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Prince  Patrick's 
Island.  It  is  absolntelv  impossible 
that  this  larch  could  have  come  from 
any  other  place  than  from  some  one  of 
the  rivers  lying  between  the  Kara  Sea 
and  the  River  Indigirka,  and  it  mat- 
ters not,  therefore,  from  which  of  them 
it  came,  for  the  route  taken  must  have 
been  the  same — viz.,  almost  across  the 
North  Pole.  If  it  had  come  from  any 
point  to  the  east  of  the  Indigirka  it 
must  have  been  intercepted  by  Kellet 
Land  and  carried  out  into  the  North 
Pacific  by  Behring  Straits. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  during  parts  of 
the  year,  and  in  favorable  summers, 
there  is  practically  an  open  water  pas- 
sage, so  that  a  ship  could  be  drifted  by 
the  Arctic  curreats  from  the  region  of 
the  New  Siberian  Islands  right  across 
the  North  Pole,  and  then,  by  careful 
handling,  be  carried  into  the  entrance 
of  Robeson  Channel,  and  so  be  drifted 
down  Smith  Sound,  as  the  Polaris 
was. 

Dr.  Nansen,  when  in  England, 
spoke  of  certain  relics  of  the  ill- fated 
Jeannette  which,  as  we  know,  were 
found  on  an  ice  floe  at  or  near  Julianes- 
haab,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Farewell,  which  is  the  southernmost 
point  of  Greenland  ;  and  he  assumed 
that  these  things  must  have  been  car- 
ried from  the  spot  where  the  Jeannette 
went  down  by  way  of  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  from  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, this  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
possible.  Here  it  will  be  said — Then 
how  did  those  Jeannette  relics  get  to 
Jiilianes-haab?  The  answer  is  very 
plain.  They  came  down  out  of  the 
Arctic  Basin  by  way  of  Smith  Sound, 
or  possibly  Jones's  Sound,  and  drifted 
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over  the  North  Pole  in  doing  so.  Dr. 
Nansen  himself  gave  the  [losition  of 
the  Jeannette  at  various  times.  He 
said  that  she  was  beset  in  the  ice  on 
September  6,  1879,  off  Herald  Island, 
in  Lat.  71°  30'  N.,  Long.  175°  W.,  and 
that,  after  drifting  about  for  nearly 
two  years  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
she  finally  wei^t  down  on  June  13, 
1881,  to  the  northward  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands,  in  about  Lat.  77°  15' 
N.,  Long.  155°  E.,  so  that  the  Jean- 
nette was  actually  trying  to  force  her- 
self toward  the  North  Pole  by  the  help 
of  the  northerly  flowing  currents  set 
up  by  the  Siberian  rivers,  and  she  had 
gone  a  considerable  distance  toward  it 
when  she  was  crushed  in  the  ice  and 
sank.  From  that  spot  the  relics  of  the 
Jeannette  must  have  drifted  over  the 
North  Pole  and  gone  down  into  Baffin's 
bay,  probably  through  Smith  Sound, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  across 
toward  the  coast  of  Greenland  nearly 
as  far  as  Cape  Farewell,  at  which  point 
they  would  meet  the  southerly  flowing 
current  coming  down  from  the  other 
side  of  Greenland,  and  in  the  swirl  of 
impinging  currents  they  might  easily 
be  deposited  just  where  they  were  found 
— viz.,  at  Jnlianes  haab. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  current, 
at  least  the  main  part  of  it,  coming 
down  Smith  Sound  flows,  as  a  rule, 
more  over  on  the  other  side  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  that  the  survivors  of  the 
Polaris  were  drifted  down  on  the  huge 
ice  floe  and  eventually  rescued  oif  the 
coast  of  Labrador  ;  but  also  there  is  the 
southerly  flowing  current,  which  comes 
down  through  Barrow  Strait  and  Lan- 
caster Sound,  which  strikes  the  Smith 
Sound  current  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  this 
way  light  articles  floating  on  small  ice 
floes  on  the  surface  would  be  driven 
right  across  Baflin's  Bay,  and  so  be  car- 
ried down  the  Greenland  coast  to  the 
spot  where  the  Jeannette  relics  were 
found.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
the  drift  of  the  Jeannette  relics,  in  the 
course  I  have  imagined  them  to  have 
taken,  establishes  the  feasibility  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  ship  Fram  being  drifted  from 
the  neighbortiood  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  and  across  the  North  Pole. 
Arrived  at  the  Pole,  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  direct  the  diift  of  the  ship 
82 
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somewhat  to  the  westward  of  north,  as 
the  compass  wonid  then  be  pointing, 
80  as  to  clear  Grant  Land  and  enter 
Kobeson  Channel,  when  all  difficulty 
wonld  be  over  and  the  problem  of  the 
centnry  solved. 

With  good  Inck  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Fram  should  not  eventually 
^t  through  to  the  Pole,  and  especially 
if  sufficient  coal  has  been  saved,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  steam  power,  for 
only  a  few  days,  should  open  water  be 
found  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands.  The  great  dan- 
ger will,  of  course,  be  in  possibly  hav- 
ing to  winter  in  the  pack,  and  of  the 
ship  being  nipped  by  the  ice  ;  but  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  at  and  about  the 
North  Terrestrial  Pole  there  are  num- 
bers of  islands,  where  shelter  might  be 
found,  and  even  food  obtained  ;  for  all 
trai^ellers  alike,  and  especially  up  Smith 
Sound,  have  told  of  flights  of  birds 
going  north  in  search  of  more  genial 
climes  than  were  to  be  found  further 
away  from  the  Pole,  and  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  instinct  did  not  mislead 
these  birds. 

If  the  Fram  is  forced  to  the  north- 
ward from  about  the  point  already 
named  she  may  have  wintered  at  the 
North  Pole,  and  in  the  next  summer 
have  been  able  to  make  for  the  mouth 
of  Kobeson  Channel.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  been  nipped  in  the 
ice  before  getting  near  the  Pole.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  took  place  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  a  similar  accident 
happened  to  the  Jeannette,  This  lat- 
ter vessel  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
no  other  than  Sir  Allen  Young's  Pafi- 
dora^  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  ;** 
and  if  so,  she  was  not  particularly  well 
qualified  to  resist  an  ice  nip.  The 
Fram,  however,  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est ship  ever  built  for  Arctic  work,  and 
might  be  expected  to  resist  the  nip 
which  destroyed  the  Jeannetie.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  vessel  will 
slip  up,  and  so  avoid  the  nip,  resting 
safely,  as  the  Fram  would  in  this  case 
do,  on  the  ice  floe.  She  would  then 
have  to  winter  in  the  pack,  and  possi- 
bly have  to  spend  more  than  one  win- 
ter there  ;  but  whenever  the  ice  began 
to  move  she  would  be  gradually  drifted 
with   it  toward  the  Pole.     Assuming 


that  she  avoided  being  nipped,  and 
that  she  was  not  released  from  the  ice 
in  the  following  summer,  which  might 
happen  to  be  a  very  inclement  one,  it 
might  easily  take  her  two  or  three  years 
in  drifting  as  far  as  the  Polo  itself. 
She,  however,  carries  provisions  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  certainly,  if  she 
is  ever  to  perform  her  intended  jour- 
ney, she  ought  to  do  it  in  less  than 
that  time. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst — that  the  Fram 
herself  shares  the  fate  of  the  Jeannctte 
in  somewhere  about  the  same  latitude, 
but  about  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Jean- 
nette  was  to  the  east  of  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islands,  for  this  is  about  where 
Dr.  Nansen  expected  to  take  the  ice. 
Then  his  plan  was  to  hoist  out  two  2() 
ft.  boats,  very  large  and  very  heavy,  to 
house  them  in  on  the  ice  and  live  in 
them,  so  that  when  the  ice  broke  up  in 
the  next  summer  he  might  have  one 
more  chance  of  safety.  If  an  accident 
had  happened  to  his  ship,  and  he  be- 
came entirely  dependent  upon  his  boats* 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  return- 
ing the  same  way  he  came,  unless  he 
was  able  with  only  twelve  men  to  drag 
one  of  these  heavy  boats  back  over  the 
ice  to  Eotelnoi  Island,  where  he  would 
have  to  remain  until  help  came  or  the 
party  died  of  starvation.  Assuming 
that  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Fram,  but  much  nearer  the  Pole,  sa^ 
after  one  or  two  years'  drift,  then  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Kotelnoi  Island,  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  push  on  with 
his  boats  in  the  struggle  for  dear  life. 
He  would,  however,  very  soon  find  it 
necessary  to  abandon  one  of  the  boats, 
and  to  transfer  his  crew  and  provisions 
to  the  other  one,  and  in  her  make  his 
last  desperate  attempt  to  reach  the 
Pole. 

In  this  case  much  would  depend 
upon  the  whole  of  his  crew,  only  twelve 
in  number,  having  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  ship,  and  upon  his  having 
been  able  to  provision  the  boats  for  at 
least  two  years  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered this  cannot  always  be  done  when 
an  Arctic  ship  suddenly  experiences  a 
nip.  This,  more  often  than  not,  hap- 
pens when  it  is  not  at  all  expected,  so 
that  if  the  crew  are  on  board  the  ship 
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at  the  time  the  nip  happens  it  is  all 
thej  can  do  to  get  out  on  the  ice  in 
safety  ;  and  unless  all  precautions  have 
been  previously  taken,  boats  got  out  on 
the  ice  ready  loaded  with  water,  stores, 
warm  clothing  and  provisions,  they 
would  find  themselves  adrift  on  an  ice 
floe,  cut  off  from  the  ship  or  any  means 
of  independent  locomotion,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  if  Dr.  Nansen's 
party  ever  found  themselves  in  such  a 

F position  their  rescue  would  be  absolute- 
y  impossible.  Their  one  and  only 
chance  would  then  be  that  they  might 
involuntarily  be  drifted  on  a  doe  tow- 
ard the  mouth  of  Robeson  Channel, 
where  they  might  find  provisions  left 
by  the  Alert,  If,  however,  the  floe 
took  a  more  westerly  course,  it  would 
soon  form  a  portion  of  Sir  G.  Nares* 
PalsBocrystic  Sea,  where  vast  masses  of 
ice  are  heaped  up  in  the  shallow  water 
approaching  Grant  Land  ;  while  if  it 
took  a  coarse  to  the  eastward  of  Kobe- 
son  Channel  it  would  be  driven  upon 
the  northern  shores  of  Greenland.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  the  exact  spot  to 
which  Dr.  Nansen  hoped  to  be  drifted, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
there  is  a  water  passage  down  the  east 
side  of  Greenland.  I  hope  Dr.  Nan- 
sen  has  since  altered  his  mind  on  this 
point,  for  it  is  quite  a  possibility  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  getting 
through  to  the  Pole  in  his  first  sea- 
son, and  that  afterward  he  was  able  to 
direct  the  course  of  his  ship,  and  de- 
liberately steered  to  the  eastward  of 
Hall  Land  and  the  entrance  of  Kobeson 
Channel,  and  there  found  himself  ut- 
terly unable  either  to  proceed  or  to  re- 
turn. In  this  case  the  Jackson  expe- 
dition will  very  likely  come  upon  him 
not  very  far  from  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood's  furthest  point,  for  when  Mr. 
Jackson  finds  that  Peterman  Land  is 
only  the  eastern  part  of  Greenland  he 
is  sure  to  push  on  north,  and  when  he 
comes  to  the  Arctic  Basin  to  endeavor 
to  follow  up  the  coast  to  the  point 
reached  from  the  opposite  direction  by 
Lockwood,  and  that  is  Dr.  Nansen's 
chance  of  safety  if  he  is  able  to  follow 
his  own  ideas. 

I  think  I  have  the  right  to  express  a 
strong  opinion  upon  the  geography  of 
this  particular  region,  because  in  1875, 


before  the  Alert  and  Discovery  started, 
I  delivered  lectures  at  various  places 
predicting  what  must  be  found  a  little 
higher  up  Smith  Sound  than  the  fur- 
thest point  which  had  then  been 
reached,  and  I  have  the  manuscript 
of  those  lectures  now  before  me.  I 
also  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hydrographic 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
gave  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  was  no  continuous  land  running 
up  to  the  Pole,  as  was  then  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  and  upon  the  truth  of 
which  the  Expedition  had  been  planned, 
so  as  to  reach  the  Pole  by  sledges  hug- 
ging the  land.  And  upon  the  return 
of  the  Expedition  I  again  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  was  shown  the 
charts  with  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
Robeson  Channel  laid  down  just  as  I 
had  roughly  drawn  it  in  pencil  at  my 
first  visit.  I  had  arrived  at  a  correct 
conclusion  by  a  process  of  inductive 
reasoning  founded  upon  the  known  re- 
sults of  previous  Arctic  discoveries ; 
and  I  feel  now  quite  as  certain  that 
Dr.  Nansen  will  find  himself  mistaken 
in  supposing  there  is  a  water  passage 
from  tne  Arctic  Basin  down  the  east 
side  of  Greenland  into  the  Spitzbergen 
Sea ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  the 
key  of  his  whole  plan. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  after  the  event 
*'  I  told  you  so.'*  It  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  say  beforehand,  and  especially 
as  regards  the  geography  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  what  of  necessity  must  be 
found,  and  therefore  he  is  the  real 
friend  of  the  present  Expedition  who 
can  throw  light  upon  any  part  of  Dr. 
Nansen's  plan,  so  as  to  help  in  his  res- 
cue if  needed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
Expedition  is  unlike  any  other  that  has 
ever  gone  north.  In  every  other  case 
it  has  been  possible  to  send  a  Relief 
Expedition,  following  in  the  explorers* 
track  or  by  meeting  them,  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  route  to  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  in  this  case,  after  the 
Expedition  has  ouce  left  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islands  no  one  can  tell  exactly  in 
what  direction  to  look  for  it. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  first 
disaster  I  have  imagined  as  happening 
— viz.,  that  the  ship  comes  to  grief 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  New 
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Siberian  Islands,  where  a  Relief  Expe- 
dition mighty  and  probably  wonld,  find 
the  survivors  on  Eotelnoi  Island,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  sending  help  in  their 
track.  The  only  vray  of  relief  would 
be  in  hitting  off  the  exact  spot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pole  to  which  the 
Fram  had  been  carried,  and  this  would 
depend,  all  going  well,  upon  the  final 
decision  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Nansen  as 
to  the  course  he  shall  steer,  if  he  can 
control  that  point,  after  leaving  the 
Pole. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  sledges 
were  taken,  unless  these  were  added  at 
the  last  minute,  and  this  seems  a  weak 
point  in  the  Expedition  ;  not,  however, 
that  they  could  be  used  at  all  if  the  ex- 
plorers get  through  in  their  ship,  or  in 
a  boat,  and  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Han- 


sen intended  to  risk  everything  on 
being  able  to  do  this. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  taken  two  or  three  sledges 
in  case  any  land  journey  should  have 
to  be  attempted,  or  in  case  Dr.  Nansen 
should  fiud  himself  beset  within  reach 
of  the  Al&i'Vs  last  wintering  place, 
where  provisions  would  be  found  and 
from  whence  he  might  be  rescued. 

After  all  has  been  said,  Dr.  Nansen 
and  his  crew  started  with  the  best 
chance  of  reaching  the  Pole  which  any 
Arctic  explorers  have  ever  had,  because 
they  are  going  on  the  right  lines  ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  theirs  is  the  most 
hazardous  of  all,  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  retiring  upon  any  base  of 
operations. — Com  hill  Magazine. 
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Posterity  will  with  good  reason  se- 
lect as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  social  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — indeed,  of  the  later 
half  only  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  extraordinary  alliance  which  was 
brought  about  between  pastime  and 
business. 

In  the  estimation  of  not  merely  our 
ancestors,  but  of  our  predecessors  of 
half  a  century  ago,  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  relationship  between  pas- 
time and  business.  Not  only  was  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  the  one 
with  the  other  deemed  incompatible 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  affairs 
of  life,  not  merely  was  it  inconceivable 
that  the  development  of  a  people^s  pas- 
times could  bo  an  enormous  factor  in 
the  wealth  and  weal  of  the  nation,  but 
the  two  were  regarded  as  absolutely  an- 
tagonistic, and  the  pastime-loving  na- 
tions of  the  south  were  pointed  to  as 
instances  of  the  corruption  and  feeble- 
ness which  naturally  were  the  fruits  of 
such  an  inclination.  The  business  man 
of  a  by  no  means  remote  generation 
had  an  actual  suspicion  and  dislike  of 
all  pastime  which  necessitated  the  oc- 
casional encroachment  upon  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  week,  and  the  absolute 
refusal  of  our  grandfathers  to  tolerate 
any  form  of  recreation  upon  the  one 


day  of  rest  served  to  perpetuate  the 
Puritanical  Sabbath  which  had  been 
created  more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore. A  pastime-loving  clerk  or  'pren- 
tice lad  was  regarded  as  on  the  high- 
road to  ruin  ;  and  we  need  only  turn 
back  to  an  old  number  of  the  Gentle- 
mafi's  Magazine  to  note  how  strongly 
and  vehemently  employers  of  labor  and 
fathers  of  sons  who  had  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world  declaimed  against  the 
evil  influence  on  the  young  mind  of 
cricket  matches. 

It  is  frequently  shown  that  in  the 
departments  of  discovery  and  invention 
there  is  really  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  the  modern  schoolmaster 
abroad  can  give  us  chapter  and  verse 
proofs  of  a  pre- knowledge,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  pre-suspicion  in  past  days  of 
the  existence  of  almost  every  startling 
discovery  and  invention  of  modern 
times  ;  but  there  is  not  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  evidence  that  our  forefathers 
ever  had  the  smallest  idea  that  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  trade  of  a  na- 
tion should  become  dependent  upon 
the  pastimes  of  that  nation. 

Pjistime  of  any  kind — active  pas- 
time, that  is — was  essentially  the  prop- 
erty of  the  young  and  the  wealthy. 
When  a  youth  left  school  he  was  sup- 
posed to  leave  his  pastimes  behind  him. 
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and,  as  we  have  said,  if  he  afterward 
betrayed  a  sneaking  fondness  for  them, 
he  was  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  which  was  performed 
in  so  grave  and  ponderous  a  waj  as  to 
permit  no  deviation  into  frivolous 
paths.  In  fact,  for  ordinary  men  there 
were  no  pastimes.  The  hours  of  busi- 
ness over^  a  man  either  went  straight 
home,  or  to  his  coffee-house  or  club, 
with  the  result  that  gambling  and 
heavy  drinking  too  often  occupied  the 
hours  employed  by  the  middle-aged 
Englishman  of  to-day  in  recreating  nis 
mind  and  in?igorating  his  body.  As 
for  the  young  men— well,  contempo- 
rary social  pictures  sufficiently  inform 
us  as  to  their  method  of  killing  leisure 
time. 

Even  the  sports  of  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, fishing,  and  horse-racing,  which 
were  termed  generally  popular,  only 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  proportion- 
ately very  small  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  were  not  conducted  on  the 
principles  which  make  them  now  such 
invaluable  aids  to  business  and  trade. 
Moreover,  our  province  in  this  paper 
is  strictly  that  wnich  comprises  pastime 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  properly 
called  sport. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  a  shudder  the  result  of 
such  a  phenomenon  as  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  one  of  our  seven  great  national 
pastimes — cricket,  football,  rowing, 
tennis,  athletics,  cycling,  or  golf. 
Half  a  century  ago  not  one  of  these 
was  deemed  of  more  than  transient  in- 
terest to  anybody  above  the  age  of  a 
schoolboy,  and  still  less  of  being  a  fac- 
tor of  national  prosperity.  Even  golf, 
which  has  only  become  well  known 
south  of  the  Tweed  within  the  last  few 
years,  must  be  an  enormous  contribu- 
tor to  the  circulation  of  money,  must 
be  associated  with  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands  of  families,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  only  one  other  sport  (cycling),  has 
actually  wrought  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  itself,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  rescued  from  inevita- 
ble decay  more  than  one  English  town, 
and  rendered  available  for  man's  use 
great  stretches  of  land  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  solitary  and 
unprofitable. 

This  process  of  the  resuscitation  of  a 


town  by  an  influence  which,  not  so 
long  ago,  was  actually  regarded  as  evil, 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know^  has  no  parallel  at  any 
other  period  of  history.  As  a  rule, 
when  a  town  begins  to  sink,  no  human 
efforts  can  restore  it.  There  are  water- 
ing places  which  have  lost  prestige, 
and  which  no  royal  patronage,  no  puff- 
ing, no  local  enterprise,  no  builder's 
genius  has  been  able  to  restore  to  their 
former  glory.  There  are  ports  to 
which,  once  they  have  been  deserted 
by  the  current  of  commerce,  no  amount 
of  dock  and  pier  and  warehouse  build- 
ing can  restore  their  old  importance. 
In  a  happy  hour  some  enthusiastic 
golfer  discovers  that  the  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  faded  watering- 
place  or  the  decayed  port  is  admirably 
adapted  to  his  requirements.  A  club 
is  formed,  the  land  is  rented,  local  la- 
bor is  employed  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  links  ;  the  players  come  aown,  so 
do  their  sisters  and  wives,  and  cOusins 
and  aunts  ;  houses  spring  up,  the  old- 
world  inn  blossoms  forth  as  a  grand 
hotel,  the  local  tradesmen  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  stand  sunning 
themselfes  at  their  shop  doors—- in 
short,  a  new  flow  of  life  sets  in,  and 
the  old  place  once  more  holds  up  its 
head. 

Those  who  remember  what  Sand- 
wich was  before  the  St.  George's  Club 
came  to  utilize  the  stretches  of  grass 
and  sand  which  surround  it  will  appre- 
ciate these  remarks — as  also  those  who 
knew  New  Komney  before  Littlestone 
was  anything  but  a  geographical  speck. 
But  such  folks  are  few,  not  because  it 
is  so  long  ago,  but  because  places  like 
Sandwich  and  New  fiomney  were,  un- 
til five  or  six  vears  a^o,  the  peculiar 
property  of  a  few  antiquaries  and  ar- 
tists. And,  be  it  noted,  golf  has  but 
recently  become  a  popular  pastime  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  till  of 
late  it  was  but  the  recreation  of  a  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  when  we  consider  an  essentially 
popular  pastime  that  the  influence  upon 
trade  is  seen  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able. If  we  take  cycling,  for  instance, 
we  find  that  not  only  has  it  created  an 
industry  which  must  give  support  to 
many  thousands  of   workpeople,   not 
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only  has  it  done  for  Coventry  what 
golf  has  done  for  Sandwich  and  New 
Bomney — for  when  the  ribbon  trade 
left  Coventry  there  was  nothing  bat 
rnin  before  it ;  but  it  has  poured  fresh, 
vigorous  blood  through  what  were^  be- 
fore the  era  of  railways,  the  very  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  our  country — the 
high-roads  and  by-roads.  Just  think 
what  this  single  act  of  reviving  an  old 
road  means.  Choose  any  favorite 
wheelmen*s  road  and  try  to  remember 
what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Take  the  Great  North  Road.  Except 
upon  market  days,  one  might  have 
travelled  any  fifty  miles  along  it  be- 
tween Highgate  and  York  without 
meeting  fifty  people.  The  famous  old 
inns  were  in  the  condition  of  the 
**  Dolphin's  Head,  by  J.  Mellows,*'  as 
described  by  Dickens  in  his  capacity 
as  an  uncommercial  traveller.  Towns 
which  literally  lived  by  the  road  had 
drifted  into  a  helplessly  somnolent 
condition,  from  which  no  apparent 
human  agency  could  awaken  them,  and 
the  stranger  thereto  was  stared  at  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  Highlander 
or  an  Iro()nois  in  full  war-paint.  The 
highway  itself,  being  of  no  particular 
value  to  anybody  since  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  began  to  whirl  the  old 
patrons  of  the  road  along  at  forty-five 
miles  an  hour,  was  allowed  to  decay, 
and  in  wet  seasons  or  snowy  weather 
was  well-nigh  impassable. 

The  rage  for  wheeling  produced  a 
rapid  transformation.  Station  your- 
self at  any  point  you  like,  and  try  to 
count  the  machines  which  pass  on  a 
Qne  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
course  of  an  hour,  and  you  will  soon 
abandon  the  task  as  hopeless.  Then, 
consider  that  every  rider  of  every  ma- 
chine spends  something  during  his  trip, 
even  if  it  be  but  the  cost  of  a  temper- 
ance drink  :  consider  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Saturday  riders  sleep  out 
and  make  good  meals  during  their  jour- 
ney ;  that  they  are  constantly  spending 
something  over  and  above  tneir  actual 
travelling  expenses  ;  that  the  wonder- 
ful extension  of  our  acquaintance  with 
our  own  country  resulting  from  these 
peaceful  invasions  of  it  by  the  inhab- 
itants, not  merely  of  the  Metropolis, 
but  of  every  city  and  considerable  town 
in  the  land,  has  led  to  the  refurbieh'ng 
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up  of  such  local  lions  as  the  castle,  or 
the  abbey,  or  the  great  Somebody's 
birthplace,  or  the  waterfall,  or  the  %iew 
(the  inspection  of  all  of  which  means 
the  expenditure  of  money),  and  an  ap- 
proximate idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
influence  upon  national  trade  which 
this  pastime  alone  exercises. 

What  cycling  and  golf  have  done  for 
our  inland  roads  and  decayed  towns 
and  watering-places,  rowing  has  done 
for  our  rivers. 

The  instance  of  the  Thames  natu- 
rally presents  itself  first  to  the  mind. 
Half  a  century  ago,  mention  of  rowing 
on  the  Thames  was  chiefly  associated 
with  the  river  about  Hampton  Court, 
Richmond  and  Windsor,  and  faintly 
with  Henley.  Abo\e  Henley  one  might 
rusticate  at  ease,  and  not  the  least 
charm  of  such  rustication  was  the  sim- 
le,  homely  accommodation  afforded 
y  the  river-side  inn.  Men  who  had 
rowed  from  Oxford  to  London  were 
regarded  as  having  performed  a  feat  ; 
and  the  number  of  men  who  made  the 
river  their  recreation  world  during  the 
summer,  the  number  of  people  who 
owned  river-side  houses,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  owned  house-boats, 
was  very  inconsiderable. 

Nowadays  the  Thames  runs  through 
a  world  of  toilers  whose  earnings  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  pleasure  traffic 
on  the  river  ;  and  the  amount  of  money 
taken  during  an  average  English  sum- 
mer by  boat  and  oar  makers,  water- 
men, loafers,  innkeepers,  lodging-house 
keepers,  town  and  village  tradesmen, 
and  the  Thames  Couservancy,  in  the 
shape  of  boat- rents  and  lock- dues, 
would  amaze  the  statistician.  To  this 
should  be  added,  in  a  general  survey  of 
the  development  of  this  particular  pas- 
time, the  increased  value  of  river-side 
land,  and  the  money  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  landowners 
and  builders. 

It  is  only  by  recalling  the  state  of 
things  so  short  a  time  ago  as  half  a 
century,  that  we  are  able  fairly  to  re- 
alize what  this  one  pastime  has  done 
for  the  trade  of  the  country,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  what  is  true  of 
the  Thames  is  true  of  every  river  which 
offers  even  but  moderate  facilities  for 
boating. 

That  most  universal  of  all  our  Eng- 
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lish  pastimes,  lawn-tennis — anknown 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — has  now  a  claim  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  those  which  materially  in- 
fluence the  trade  of  the  country.  If 
we  only  consider  that  nearly  every 
house  in  Oreat  Britain  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  piece  of  lawn  large  enoueh 
for  the  game,  has  its  net  and  its  balls 
and  its  rackets,  the  size  of  the  indus- 
try created  by  the  invention  of  the 
^ame  can  be  somewhat  appreciated. 
If  we  go  further^  and  remember  that 
all  through  India,  and  Australia,  and 
Canada,  in  the  farthest  East  and  the 
remotest  West,  in  the  islands  of  every 
ocean,  in  the  cities  and  ports  of  both 
coasts  of  South  America,  and  in  every 
part  of  Europe  whither  the  Briton  re- 
sorts, the  game  is  played,  and  the  mate- 
rials for  it  are  shipped  from  the  old 
country,  the  only  word  applicable  to 
the  volume  of  trade  thereby  developed 


IS  "  enormous." 


We  may  pass  athletic  sports  without 
comment,  as  the  remarks  applicable  to 
the  foregoing  pastimes  are  equally  rele- 
vant to  them,  and  we  come  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  typically  national 
pastimes  of  our  country — cricket  and 
football.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  cricket  was  essentially 
the  game  of  the  people.  When  George 
IV.  played  the  game  on  the  Steyne  at 
Brighthelmstone,  about  the  year  178'^ 
that  cachet  was  given  to  it  which  made 
Strutt  say.  in  1834,  that  *Mt  is  become 
exceedingly  fashionable,  being  much 
countenanced  by  the  nobility  and  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  ;**  although  it  was 
some  years  before  it  became  recognized 
as  a  national  or  practically  universal 
pastime.  Schoolboys,  idle  men  of 
means,  and  the  peasantry  played,  but 
the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  the 
upper  middle  class,  still  stood  aloof 
from  it.  Even  when  the  counties  be- 
gan to  measure  strength  with  each 
other,  it  was  limited  to  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  within  the  last  half  century 
that  the  midland  and  northern  coun- 
ties adopted  it. 

Cricket,  as  played  by  many,  cannot 
be  accounted  an  inexpensive  pastime. 
With  the  exception  of  golf,  indeed,  it 
may  be  considered  the  most  expensive 
—it  being  understood  that  this  paper 


deals  with  pastimes  proper,  and  not 
with  sports  like  hunting,  shooting, 
and  fishing.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  average  cost  of  a 
cricket  season  to  an  individual  gentle- 
man, including  his  paraphernalia,*  his 
club  subscription,  his  travelling,  lunch- 
eon, and  incidental  expenses  ;  but  it 
may  be  estimated  that  the  daily  cost  of 
a  match  played,  even  at  but  a  moder- 
ate distance  from  home,  cannot  be 
much  less  than  ten  shillings. 

Wo  may  then  form  some  notion  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  cricket  upon 
the  national  trade  :  the  thousands  of 
gentlemen  who  are  playing  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  certainly  one 
day  in  every  week,  and  very  often  more, 
during  five  months  of  the  year ;  the 
large  army  of  ministers  to  the  game — 
the  manufacturers  of  cricket  materials, 
the  ground  men,  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessionals, the  caterers,  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  who  live  somehow 
by  the  game.  We  must  remember  that 
cricket  is  played  in  every  town,  and  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  villages 
of  England,  at  any  rate  every  Saturday 
during  the  season  ;  that  the  Metropolis 
alone  cannot  provide  sufficient  space 
for  its  players,  and  that  suburban  clubs 
are  ready  to  pay  almost  fancy  prices 
for  good  and  convenient  grounds.  We 
must  remember  also  that  cricket  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  educational 
curriculum  of  every  school  in  Eng- 
land, so  that,  in  a  school  of  five  hun- 
dred boys,  not  fifty  will  be  found  who 
do  not  possess  cricket  outfits  of  their 
own. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  although  Aus- 
tralia makes  her  own  cricket  materials 
to  some  extent,  the  articles  requisite 
for  the  game  are  sent  out  by  home 
manufacturers  to  every  place  where 
the  game  is  played — in  other  words,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  cricket  has  but  comparatively  re- 
cently become  an  universal  national 
pastime,  it  is  an  old  favorite  compared 
with  football.  Until  well  toward  the 
middle  of  this  century,  the  only  foot- 
ball played  in  England  was  at  some, 
not  all,  of  the  public  schools,  by  the 
Irishmen  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  at 
some  village  fairs,  and,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  Shrovetide  custom,  at 
such  places  as   Kingston-on-Thames, 
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Chester-Ie-Street,  Bishop  Auckland, 
and  Chester  ;  and  it  was  played  in  so 
simple  a  fashion,  and  with  such  ciade 
materials,  that  there  can  hardly  be 
sapposed  to  have  been  any  industry 
worthy  of  consideration  depending 
upon  it. 

Strutt,  writing  in  1834,  says:  ^^  It 
was  formerly  much  in  vogue  among 
the  common  people  of  England,  though 
of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  is  but  little  prac- 
tised." 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  the 
^ame  spread  from  the  public  schools 
into  the  upper  and  middle  class  world 
— no  doubt  carried  there  by  old  boys 
of  Tom  Brown's  type  ;  and  after  1870 
it  developed  by  amazing  strides  into 
beiui'  what  it  now  is — not  merely  the 
pastime,  but  the  rage  of  both  cfasses 
and  masses,  more  especially  of  the 
masses. 

In  itself  football  is  the  most  inex- 
pensive of  pastimes,  but  more  money 
IS  put  into  circulation  by  a  big  north 
country  or  midland  football  match  than 
by  any  but  the  very  biggest  cricket 
matches.  Taking  the  first  half-dozen 
matches  played  in  the  north,  as  re- 
corded in  one  Monday  morniDg  paper, 
I  added  the  total  of  spectators  as  beiug 
fifty  thousand,  every  man  of  whom 
had  paid  for  admission  to  the  grounds, 
very  many  of  whom  had  travelled  long 
distances  to  see  the  matches,  and  most 
of  whom,  it  may  be  believed,  spent 
some  money  in  incidental  expenses. 

The  influence  of  football  upon  the 
traffic  of  railway  companies  alone  must 
be  enormoQS.  Football  may  bo  con* 
sidered  a  literally  more  popular  game 
than  cricket  for  two  important  reasons. 
First,  it  appeals  far  more  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  understanding  of  non- 
players  than  does  cricket.  Second, 
the  crowd  gets  a  muUum  in  parvo  for 
its  money — a  good  deal  compressed 
into  a  conveniently  short  space  of  time. 
The  popularity  of  cricket,  from  a  spec- 
tatorial  point  of  view,  is  limited  to 
three  classes  of  people — players,  old 
players,  and  picnickers.  Hence,  ten 
thousand  is  a  very  big  **  gate' '  for  even 
a  first-class  county  match  ;  whereas 
every  Saturday,  in  the  north  or  mid- 
lands of  England,  there  is  tolerably 
sure  to  be  at  any  rate  one  football  fix- 


ture which  draws  as  many  people  as 
have  made  the  record  attendance  at 
Eennington  Oval  on  the  occasion  of 
an  England  and  Australia  cricket 
match.  Distance  and  cost  are  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  frantically  enthusiastic 
partisans  of  a  north  country  or  midland 
football  club  :  a  cup  tie  will  bring  ex- 
cursion trains  laden  with  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  ex- 
cursions are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  very  rarely  undertaken  in  an  eco- 
nomical spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  can- 
didly admitted  that,  great  as  are  the 
benefits  to  trade  arising  from  thisfoot- 
hM  mania,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
OentlemarCs  Magazine  correspondent 
of  1743  with  regard  to  the  populariza- 
tion of  cricket.  North  country  and 
midland  employers  of  labor  have  been 
driven  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
world  of  their  men  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May 
is  the  world  of  football.  Bather  than 
miss  a  good  match,  these  men  readily 
sacrifice  a  day's  pay.  Immense  sums 
of  money  change  hands  over  every 
game,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  play- 
ers of  nearly  all  our  northern  associa- 
tion clubs  are  imported  strangers, 
stamps  the  game  at  once  as  partaking 
far  more  of  the  character  of  a  business 
.than  of  a  pastime,  and  a  business  in 
which  the  public  has  as  large  an  inter- 
est as  the  promoters. 

This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be  ; 
the  game  which  actually  supplants 
business  in  the  minds  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  a  nation's  popu- 
lation not  only  ceases  to  be  a  pastime, 
but  must  sooner  or  later  bring  about 
an  actual  catastrophe.  The  base-ball 
rage  in  the  United  States  is  occupying 
very  seriously  the  minds  of  social  econ- 
omists, who  view  the  strides  with  which 
it  is  advancing,  and  the  essentially 
commercial  character  with  which  it  is 
becoming  invested,  as  likely  to  exer- 
cise an  unwholesome  influence  upon 
the  morals  and  business  aptitude  of 
the  rising  generation.  Business  in 
Spain  is  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
bull-ring,  the  result  being  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  the  world  shared 
by  Spain  is  infinitesimal. 

But  no  healthier  influence  can  be 
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broaght  to  bear  upon  a  natiou*8  trade 
than  that  of  a  wholesome,  genuine  pas- 
time ;  and  as,  since  the  spread  of  pas- 
times, there  is  no  sign  that  aptitude 


for  business  has  degenerated,  it  is  a 
connection  upon  which  we  may  sin- 
cerely congratulate  ourselves. — Cham- 
ber 8*8  Journal, 
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BY   MRS.    HAWEIS. 


There  was  never  a  time  when  the 
eternal  feminine  had  so  much  done  for 
her  and  said  about  her.  She  is  posi- 
tively bristling  with  new  privileges. 

There  is  not  a  newspaper  that  does 
not  contribute  at  least  one  paragraph 
for  the  re-gilding  of  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  In  that  useful  list  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
inetoSj  which  is  worth  all  the  money, 
it  is  amusing  to  tick  off  the  articles 
that  concern  themselves  about  women, 
and  then  to  count  them  I  In  court 
the  jury  gives  her  **  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt."  In  the  railway  carriage  she 
is  a  word  of  fear  to  the  lone  bachelor. 
At  Henley  she  bashes  in  other  people's 
punts  with  her  own,  nor  stoops  to  apol- 
ogize. Round  the  Park  she  asserts  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  classes  by 
bicycling  in  the  wildest  garments,  for 
the  delectation  of  the  unemployed  on 
the  green  chairs.  Maiden,  she  has  her 
university  degrees,  her  profession,  her 
club  ;  wife,  sne  can  possess  property 
and  even  earn  it,  and  cannot  be  beaten 
or  locked  up  by  Strephon  :  she  can 
commit  crimes,  and  incur  debts  all  her 
own.  New  Zealand  and  South  Aus- 
tralia have  lifted  her  from  her  place 
among  the  **  catel,"  and  put  her  on  a 
level  with  her  sons  by  the  grant  of  the 
parliamentary  vote.  She  will  soon,  if 
we  do  not  look  sharp,  claim  the  same 
protective  legislation  as  her  American 
sisters,  and  insist  on  its  endorsing  the 
pleasant  fictions  of  the  marriage  ser- 
vice ;  while  filial  indulgence  may  in 
time  make  her  partner  also  in  her  chil- 
dren—the queen,  and  not  the  drudge, 
of  the  home  and  the  family  ;  but — 

However  beneficent  the  new  lights 
and  the  new  leading,  in  the  broad 
sense,  in  the  narrow  one  there  are  agly 
perils  !  Revolt  against  received  opin- 
ion and  regular  habits,  the  destruction 
of  standards,  the  loss  of  the  old  piety 


without  new  ballast  to  replace  it,  all 
sorts  of  discomfort  and  mischief — well, 
we  have  seen  a  little  of  it  in  the  Revolt 
of  the  Daughters,  and  it  was  not  pretty. 
That  is  the  child  orer-indulged,  grow- 
ing up  without  heart  and  discrimina- 
tion, the  *'  spoilt"  child.  And  now 
comes  the  crux.  Will  all  the  modern 
indulgences  **  spoil"  women? 

As  the  softer  sex  learn  to  see  out  of 
their  own  useful  eyes,  and  steer  them- 
selves on  their  own  healthy  feet  **  just 
like  a  man,"  as  the  odd  phrase  goes, 
they  no  doubt  become  very  different 
beings  from  that  old-fashioned,  cling- 
ing, trustful,  *•  helpless  Anna"  be- 
wailed by  the  poor  schoolmaster  in 
Elia's  essay.  They  become  less  sub- 
ordinate and  more  headstrong — '*un- 
sexed"  is  the  pet  term  of  those  who 
consider  the  sex  (like  pet-dogs)  more 
valuable  for  their  entirely  artificial  de- 
formitiesv 

The  pet-dog  was  the  real  old  soft  sex 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  among  the 
richer  classes  in  London  at  least. 
'^  We  shall  not  have  a  soft  sex  any 
longer,"  say  the  croakers,  and  the 
croakers  we  have  always  with  us. 
**  Women  will  be  as  hard  as  nails." 
But  will  they  ? 

My  point  is  this — not  that  the  soft 
sex  were  not  soft,  but  that  they  are 
growing  softer,  as  more  is  conceded  to 
them.  And  this  is  an  ugly  peril  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  the  men  they  live 
with,  and  the  children  they  bring  up. 
Of  course  I  mean  softness,  not  in  the 
way  of  sympathy,  but  in  being  able  to 
put  up  with  nothing. 

The  way  to  harden  a  Brave  is  to 
hurt  him.  Make  him  bear  the  live 
coal  on  his  flesh,  the  needle  in  his 
cheek  ;  make  him  smile  as  the  blood 
runs  from  the  knife-cut,  and  the  cord 
scores  his  brown  back.  After  this, 
hunger  will  never  vex  his  strong  spirit. 
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Dor  the  foeman's  spear  call  forth  a 
groan.  He  is  doubly  armed,  to  suffer 
alone  or  to  bear  with  others  ;  and  he 
is  the  better  for  it  as  a  warrior — for 
this  is  a  vale  of  tears  ! 

The  softer  sex  was  morally  so  treated 
for  hundreds  of  ages.  Tradition  and 
history,  and  even  our  common  law  at- 
test it.  That  old  story  told  so  ten- 
derly by  Chaucer,  of  Walter  and  pa- 
tient Griselly  was  a  type  of  frequent 
married  life  under  the  old  conditions 
(and  not  married  life  at  its  worst), 
though  it  may  not  have  always   the 

fihysical  offspring  which  he  cut  off 
rom  her,  but  a  hundred  natural  facul- 
ties and  pleasures.  No  doubt  the  good 
husband  made  his  wife  happy  in  her 
subservient  sphere  as  long  as  she  "kept 
within  it ;  but  the  bad  husband  (whose 
name  was  legion)  made  her  wretched 
with  a  wretchedness  impossible  to-day. 
And  her  endurance  became  a  proverb, 
80  that  it  is  still  sometimes  claimed  as 
bis  right  by  her  mate,  and  gives  the 
last  touch  to  her  attractiveness.  Was 
it  not  written  the  other  day — it  seems 
the  savage  utterance  of  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, and  we  hoped  better  things  from 
the  well-known  author —'*  It  is  the  es- 
sential nature  of  a  woman  to  forgive  ?" 
'*  Take  away  her  forgiving  quality,  and 
you  rob  her  of  her  sublimest  attribute.  '* 
Yes,  God  knows  forgiveness  is  God- 
like, in  all  His  creatures  alike,  even 
the  faithful  dog,  and  carries  its  own 
joy  with  it,  for 

"  it  is  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  EterDal's  language— od  earth  it  is  called 
forgiveness." 

But  too  much  is  said  concerning  women 
as  a  class  required  to  forgive  even  unto 
seventy  times  seven.  The  inference  is 
often  as  in  the  above  case,  *'  Give  her 
something  to  forgive,  that  we  mav  en- 
joy seeing  how  well  she  bears  it ! 

But  this  treatment  made  woman 
morally  tough  ;  and,  cruel  as  was  the 
process,  she  may  have  been  a  gainer  in 
the  end — if  not  on  the  earthly  plane. 
To  hear  and  say  nothing  was  the  Spar- 
tan life  of  many  a  well-appearing  wom- 
an, and  the  simple  creed  had  its  beauty. 
Many  a  girl  faded — Miss  Ferrier  quotes 
some — the  apotheosis  of  helplessness, 
when  women  were  **  not  expected  to 
understand/'  or  when  the  strong,  old- 
fashioned,  filial  instinct  was  abused. 


A  wife  recent! V  told  me,  **  I  would 
rather  have  disobeyed  my  husband  than 
my  father,  if  it  had  come  to  the  choice, 
and  even  if  my  father  was  wrong,"  so 
strong  and  holy  that  filial  instinct  used 
to  be.  But  the  law  gave  the  husband 
supreme  power  when  there  was  no  male 
relation  to  check  him  ;  and  supreme 
power  is  over-much  for  most  people. 
Between  the  two  sexes  it  was  an  absurd 
distribution  of  power. 

*'  I  knew  a  wife  who  disobeyed  her 
husband  (said  a  middle-aged  man  when 
I  was  a  child),  and  she  sang  in  the 
streets  f  or  i  t !  She  sang  in  the  streets  !* ' 
he  reiterated  triumphantly.  He  had 
turned  her  out  of  doors,  the  wife  whom 
he  had  solemnly  vowed  *'  to  cherish  for 
better,  for  worse,'*  and  to  **  endow 
with  all  his  worldly  goods" — turned 
her  out,  not  for  a  deep  moral  wrong, 
but  for  petty  *'  disobedience."  What 
interval  elapsed,  what  circumstances 
intervened,  I  knew  not,  but  the  end 
was  such,  and  the  man  and  his  men 
friends  made  merry.  But  what  did  it 
mean  for  the  woman,  sick,  hungry, 
angry,  separated  from  her  children  ? 
Too  much  power — too  much  pain. 
Such  scandals  are  no  more.  They  were 
not  common,  but  they  were  possible, 
when  there  was  too  much  power. 
George  Eliot  gives  a  not  dissimilar  in- 
stance in  her ''  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.** 
Now  they  are  impossible. 

She  was  often  a  helpless,  soft  thing 
externally,  was  woman  of  old,  as  in 
the  rough  classes  she  is  still  ;  but 
within  she  was  a  hardened  Brave,  cov- 
ered with  honorable  scars  that  must 
glorify  her  when  they  come  to  the 
astral  condition  !  And  so  even  now 
the  *' slings  and  arrows**  that  many  a 
disappointed  woman  has  had  to  bear, 
wrenches  to  her  once  spontaneous  na- 
ture, gibes  and  slights,  are  very  real 
blows — thev  do  not  show  but,  as  Ste- 
venson  somewhere  says,  they  bring 
blood  and  leave  marks  as  lasting  as 
physical  hurts,  and  sometimes  callosi- 
ties.    So  the  brave  becomes  a  brave. 

Things  are  too  much  the  other  way 
now.  Look  at  our  children—*'  fathers 
of  the  man,*'  the  mothers  in  futuro. 

They  used  to  be  brought  up  "  dry," 
with  few  pleasures  that  they  did  not 
make  for  themselves,  and  under  nursery 
rules  as  rigid  as  ours  are  lax.     The  sys- 
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tern  sometimes  formed  splendid  men 
and  women  ;  there  is  no  grace  and  dig- 
nity, no  solidity  and  **  finish,"  like 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  man  or  wom- 
an at  the  hest.  It  trained  the  women 
who  were  afterward  moral  warriors  ;  it 
trained  men  who  made  the  endurance 
of  English  soldiers  and  sailors  a  word 
of  world-wide  honor.  In  that  fasci- 
nating autobiography  of  my  valued 
friend,  M'ss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
whose  lonely  childhood  would  not  ap- 
pear delightful  to  children  to-day,  she 
voices  sweetly  and  nobly  the  contented 
old  spiiit  made  sweeter  by  distance. 
**  In  this  healthful,  delightful  nursery 
and  in  walks  with  my  nurse  about  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies,  the  first  years 
of  my  happy  childhood  went  by,  fed 
in  body  with  the  freshest  milk  and 
eggs  and  fruit,  everything  best  for  a 
child  ;  and  in  mind  supplied  only  with 
the  simple,  sweet  lessons  of  my  gentle 
mother.  No  un wholesome  f ooa,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  was  ever  allowed  to  come 
in  my  way  till  body  and  soul  had  al- 
most grown  to  their  full  stature.  When 
I  compare  such  a  lot  as  this  (the  com- 
mon lot,  of  course,  of  English  girls  of 
the  richer  classes  blessed  with  good 
fathers  and  mothers)  with  the  case  of 
the  hapless  young  creatures  who  are 
fed  from  infancy  with  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food,  perhaps  dosed  with 
gin  and  opium  from  the  cradle,  and 
who  even  as  they  acquire  language 
learn  foul  words,  curses,  and  blasphe- 
mies— when  I  compare,  I  say,  my  hap- 
py lot  with  the  miserable  one  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  my  brother  men  and 
sister  women,  I  feel  appalled  to  reflect 
by  how  different  a  standpoint  must  I 
be  judged  by  Eternal  Justice  T' 

The  old  bracing  system,  in  fact,  cave 
us  such  women  as  Miss  Cobbe,  Mrs. 
Ellis,*  and  many  more.  The  results 
of  the  present  relaxing  system  are  to 
come.  Butmeantime, children,  though 
promoted  almost  to  be  household  rul- 
ers, are  merely  critical  and  seldom  con- 
tented, and  being  never  forced  to  put 
**  I  ought"  before  '*  I  like,"  how  are 
they  armed  for  the  battle  of  life  ? 

It  is  a  reaction,  no  doubt.  Because 
we  have  ourselves  acquired  more  de- 
pendence on  pleasures,  we  try  to  give 


*  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  England. 


II 


our  children  all  the  external  joys  with- 
held on  principle  from  us.  So  we  re- 
move their  power  of  internal  resource. 
Was  the  mother  forbidden  sweets  ?  She 
gives  her  little  girl  too  much.  Does 
the  child  feel  cross  and  not  wish  to  go 
to  school  ?  (The  mother  would  never 
have  dared  demur,  in  her  time.) 
*' Don't  go,  my  precious — of  course 
you  are  not  well  enoagh" — and  the 
child  soon  becomes  really  delicate.  Is 
the  child  ''so  tired  of  that  school?" 
The  well-meaning  parent  shifts  her,  or 
him,  from  school  to  school,  requiring 
fresh  privileges  at  each,  till  at  sixteen 
the  child  cannot  pass  the  easiest 
**  prelim." 

The  new  system  hardly  generates  re- 
spect for  pastors,  masters,  and  mis- 
tresses (to  say  nothing  of  a  Higher 
Power),  who  in  the  case  of  an  insurgee 
are  without  the  means  of  pressure  by 
reward  or  punishment ;  and  the  com- 
monest incentive  to  work  is  a  heavy 
and  demoralizing  bribe  from  papa.* 
Is  the  schoolmistress  warm-hearted, 
ea^er, — as  such  deem  it — unfortunately 
religious  ?  The  little  puss  spends  half 
the  time  in  defeating  her,  caricaturing 
her,  making  fun  of  all  strong  feeling, 
admiring  notable  criminals,  and  sneer- 
ing at  that  horrid  old  Church,  till  the 
moral  sense  really  seems  to  get  blunted 
through  the  jesting  which  is  not  con- 
venient. Certainly  lying  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  evil  or  a  disgrace  :  it  is 
rather  belauded  as  a  fine  art  by  the 
new  generation,  and  that  comes  out 
even  in  the  novel  and  ephemeral  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  *'  Do  you  always  tell 
lies  ?"  queries  Edwin.  **  Always  when 
it  seems  desirable,"  bodly  returns  An- 
gelina, and  she  means,  when  it  seems 
easiest. 

Nor  is  the  affection  for  the  inverte- 
brate parent  secured  by  the  indul&rences 
— but  this  is  only  discovered  gradually. 
The  moneyed  minor  is  ordered  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  her  moth- 
er, impoverished  by  some  legal  error. 
''  Six  hundred  a  year  out  of  a  paltry 
two  thousand  !"  grumbles  the  sweet 
girl,  ^^  and  jolly  well  I  grudge  t7/" 
Presently  the  boy  slips  into  debt,  the 


*  I  knew  of  a  parent  who  offered  his  young 
son  £200.  another  who  gave  £100,  for  his  ab- 
■olnte  disposal. 
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than  30  and  not  quicker  than  *dO,000 
per  second,  so  also  with  our  eye  we  per- 
ceive only  such  waves  in  the  ether  as 
are  not  shorter  than  -^ij^^  part  of  an 
inch,  and  not  longer  than  twice  that 
length  ;  and  we  know  also  that  the  in- 
visiole  shorter  waves,  which  appear  in 
a  spectrum  at  its  violet  end  and  far  be- 
yond it,  are  precisely  those  which  the 
photographic  plate  is  most  sensitive  to. 
Photography  '*  by  means  of  an  invisi- 
ble light*'  would  thus  offer  nothing 
new.  But  the  dark  radiations  discov- 
ered by  Rontgen  display  many  other 
remarkable  properties  besides  :  they  are 
different  from  the  just-mentioned  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  they 
so  widely  differ  from  light  altogether 
as  to  upset  our  current  notions  about 
light.  In  fact,  they  belong  to  the  wide 
borderland  between  electricity  and 
light,  discovered  by  Hertz,*  and  only 
those  who  have  closely  watched  the 
latest  researches  in  that  domain,  made 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Hertz  and  re- 
cently followed  by  the  Hungarian  Pro- 
fessor, Philipp  Lenard,  could  foresee 
the  existence  of  radiations  endowed 
with  such  remarkable  properties. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  light 
which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  is  undoubtedly  the 
Goissler  tube.  A  glass  tube,  sealed  at  ^ 
both  ends  after  air  has  been  pumped 
out  of  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  ends  two  platinum  wires 
sealed  throogh  the  glass,  which  are 
brought  in  connection  with  a  source  of 
electricity — this  is  the  simplest  form  of 
what  is  known  in  physics  as  a  Geissler 
tube,  or,  in  its  perfected  and  modi  tied 
forms,  as  a  Hittorfs  or  a  Crookes's 
tube,  or    simply  as  a  vacuum    tube.f 


*  Hertz's  discoveries  were  discussed  in  this 
Review  in  May  1892. 

f  Geissler  was  its  first  inventor  and  maker  ; 
bat  in  the  hands  of  Hittorf,  and  especially  of 
Crookes,  it  has  been  improved  and  tarned  to 
sQoh  a  splendid  account  that  it  often  goes 
under  the  name  of  a  "  Crookes's  tube*'  or  a 
*'  Hittorfs  tube."  Geissler  used  to  exhaust 
it  so  as  to  leave  in  it  no  more  than  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  the  air  which  it  contained 
when  it  was  open.  Now,  with  the  Sprengel 
air-pump,  the  exhaustion  may  be  rendered  so 
complete  as  to  leave  in  it  only  one-millionth 
part  of  the  air,  or  even  less.  It  is  evident 
that  the  tube  may  also  be  arranged  in  such 
way  as  to  pump  out  the  air  (or  any  other  gas 


When  its  two  wires  are  connected  with 
the  two  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  or 
with  the  two  electrodes  of  an  influence 
electrical  machine,  the  most  striking 
luminous  effects  are  obtained.  A 
stream  of  luminous  matter,  partly  com- 
posed of  minute  particles  of  metal  torn 
off  the  negative  pole  (cathode),  rushes 
toward  the  other  pole  ;  and  where  it 
meets  it,  or  where  it  strikes  the  ^lass, 
a  beautiful  ^low  is  produced,  especially 
if  the  glass  is  such  as  to  become  easily 
fluorescent.  And  beautiful  as  these 
effects  are  in  their  simplest  form,  they 
may  be  embellished  and  diversified  al- 
most infinitely  by  varying  the  nature 
and  exhaustion  of  the  gas  with  which 
the  tube  was  filled,  the  shape  of  the 
tube  itself,  and  the  nature  and  the 
shape  of  the  electrodes  ;  while  the  study 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  luminous 
emanations  which  proceed  from  the 
cathode — the  so-called  *'  cathode  rays" 
— opens  an  immense  field  of  investiga- 
tion into  some  of  the  most  arduous 
problems  of  physics.  Suflice  it  to  saj 
that  Tesla  made  his  striking  experi- 
ments by  passing  rapidly  alternating 
currents  through  such  tubes  ;  and  that 
the  suggestive  researches  of  Mr.  Crookes 
into  what  he  named  ''  radiant  matter," 
and  of  J.  J.  Thomson  into  the  sub- 
stance of  these  emanations,  lately  ana- 
lyzed in  this  Review,*  were  made  with 
the  aid  of  the  same  apparatus. 

However,  it  was  not  before  1892  that 
Hertz,  shortly  before  his  death,  discov- 
ered a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  these 
streams  of  luminous  matter — the  ca- 
thode rays  :  namely,  that  they  pass 
through  thin  plates  of  various  metals, 
although  the  same  plates  are  quite 
opaque  to  ordinary  rays  of  light.f  The 
Hungarian  Professor  Lenard  at  once 
utilized  this  property  of  the  cathode 
rays  for  bringing  them  out  of  the 
vacuum  tube  into  another  glass  tube, 
where  he  could  experiment  upon  them 
at  his  ease  under  a  variety  of  condi- 


it  may  be  filled  with)  daring  the  experiments 
themselves.  Instead  of  two  platinum  wires 
we  can  also  introduce  two  or  more  electrodes, 
of  any  shape  and  of  any  metal,  to  vary  the 
experiments.  Tesla  often  used  one  electrode 
only. 

*^Nineteenth  OerUury,  January  1894,  p.  141. 

f  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Phystk,  1892, 
Bd.  xlv.  p.  28. 
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lions.  He  made  in  a  vacnum  tabe  n 
little  **  window,"  out  of  a  very  thin 
leaf  of  aluminium  (about  x^mf  ^^  ^^ 
inch  thick),  and  directed  the  luminous 
stream  emanating  from  the  cathode 
upon  the  **  window.'*  For  ordinary 
light  an  aluminium  plate  evidently 
would  have  been  a  shutter  ;  but  for  the 
*'  cathode  ravs"  it  really  proved  to  be 
a  window.  They  passed  through  it  and 
entered  the  next  tube,  producing  a 
strong  smell  of  ozone. 

Most  of  them,  after  having  emerged 
from  the  **  window,"  were  invisible  to 
the  eye  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  fell  upon 
a  screen  covered  with  some  fluorescent 
matter,  this  matter  began  to  glow  as  if 
it  had  been  struck  by  a  beam  of  sun- 
light or  electric  arc  light ;  but  when 
Lenard  made  the  ra^s  pass  through 
different  gases,  liquids,  and  solids, 
their  behavior  proved  quite  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  light.  Various 
substances  are,  we  all  know,  not  equall v 
transparent  to  sunlight,  but  their  dii- 
fereni  degrees  of  transparency  depend 
upon  their  inner  structure,  or  their 
chemical  composition,  not  upon  their 
density.  Glass  has  a  greater  density 
than  'paper,  but  it  is  transparent  to 
ordinary  light,  while  paper  is  not. 
With  the  cathode  rays  it  was  quite  the 
reverse.  Paper  was  more  transparent 
to  them  than  gla^s,  and  aluminium, 
which  is  slightly  less  dense  than  mica, 
was  more  transparent  than  mica  ;  as  to 
the  denser  metals,  such  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver, they  were  quite  opaque  for  the 
cathode  rays  even  in  very  thin  leaves. 
The  same  was  noticed  with  all  gases  : 
their  transparency  too  depended  en- 
tirely upon  their  density.  At  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  the  cathode 
rays  ceased  to  act  upon  the  phospho- 
rescent paper  at  a  distance  of  a  little 
over  two  inches  ;  but  in  rarefied  air 
they  travelled  a  distance  of  six  feet 
without  being  absorbed  ;  and  when 
Lenard  experimented  upon  gases  of 
different  densities,  such  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  he  found  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  rarefy  oxygen  to  one  sixteenth 
part  of  its  usual  density  to  render  the 
two  gases  equally  transparent  In 
short,  the  absorption  of  the  cathode 
rays  proved  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  medium  which 
they  passed  through.    Like  inertia  and 


gravity,  Lenard  wrote  in  December 
last,  the  cathode  rays  depend  in  their 
absorption  upon  the  mass  of  matter 
they  traverse.  They  do  not  behave 
like  light,  but  like  a  cannon-ball  which 
is  arrested  in  its  course  by  the  density 
*of  the  heap  of  earth  which  it  has  to 
pierce.  Moreover,  while  usual  lumi- 
nous vibrations  would  take  no  heed  of 
a  magnet  placed  near  their  path,  the 
cathode  rays  explored  by  Lenard  were 
deflected  b^  a  magnet  from  their  ordi- 
nary rectilinear  directions.  And  yet — 
such  is  at  least  Lenard*s  opinion— the 
magnet  acted  not  upon  the  rays  them- 
selves, but  upon  the  medium  the^  passed 
through  ;  and  what  seemed  still  more 
incomprehensible  was  that  the  action 
of  the  magnet  depended  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  cathode  rays  were  gener- 
ated ;  the  more  the  air  was  rarefied  in 
the  vacuum  tube  where  they  took  ori- 
gin, the  greater  was  the  magnetic  de- 
flection. At  every  step  the  physicist 
thus  met  with  some  new  problem  which 
he  could  by  no  means  explain  under 
the  now  current  theory  of  luminous 
radiations. 

And  finally,  as  if  it  were  to  establish 
one  more  affinity  between  these  extraor- 
dinary rays  and  common  light,  Lenard 
discovered  that  when  a  photographic 
plate  was  brought  near  to  the  alumin- 
ium **  window,"  the  silver  salts  of  the 
plate  were  decomposed  by  the  invisible 
rays.  One  step  more — a  simple  piece  of 
wire  placed  between  the  **  window" 
and  the  plate — and  Lenard  would  have 
obtained  a  shadow  photograph  similar 
to  those  obtained  a  few  weeks  later  by 
Rontgen.* 

This  step  was  made  by  BOntgen. 
His  rt'Sfarches,  however,  were  carried 
on  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  He 
also  took  a  vacuum  tube,  and  made  it 
glow  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  he  entirely 
wrapped  it  up  in  black  paper,  and  when 
its  light  was  thus  intercepted,  and  the 
room  was  quite  darkened,  he  saw  that 
a  piece  of  paper  striped  with  fluorescent 

*  Philipp  Lenard.  "  On  Cathode  Rays  in 
Gases  nnder  Atmospherio  Pressnre  and  in 
Complete  Vacnam,"  in  SUeungabericMe  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  1893,  p.  3  ; 
"  On  the  Magnetic  Deflection  of  Cathode 
Bays,"  and  **  On  the  Absorption  of  Cathode 
Bays,"  in  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Physik, 
1894,  Bd.  Hi.  p.  23,  and  1896,  Bd.  1? i.  p.  255. 
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matter  began  to  shine  when  it  was  ap- 
proached to  the  tube  exactly  as  if  it 
were  struck  with  rays  of  sunlight  or 
arc-light.*  The  effects  were  thus  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  Lenard  obtained 
with  his  cathode  rays  ;  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  intensity.  The  in-' 
visible  radiations  which  emanated  from 
the  vacuum  tube  wrapped  in  black 
paper  made  the  fluorescent  screen  shine 
even  at  a  distance  of  six  feet.  Their 
force  of  penetration  through  solids  was 
also  much  greater.  Pine  boards  one 
inch  thick,  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages, 
two  packs  of  cards,  and  a  block  of 
ebonite  over  one  inch  thick,  proved  to 
bo  as  transparent  to  the  new  ra)s  as 
glass  is  to  ordinary  light ;  they  passed 
through  these  bodies  and  made  the 
fluorescent  screen  shine.  Eren  metals, 
especially  the  lighter  ones,  were  to  some 
extent  transparent  to  the  new  radia- 
tions ;  a  sheet  of  aluminium  over  half 
an  inch  thick  still  allowed  them  to  pass, 
and  only  the  heavier  metals  easily  in- 
tercepted them  ;  still,  a  thickness  of 
Y^  of  an  inch  of  platinum  and  of  jf^ 
of  an  inch  of  lead  was  required  to  se- 
cure practical  opacity  to  these  rays. 
And  finally,  when  the  hand  was  placed 
between  the  tube  and  the  fluorescent 
screen,  the  result  was  especially  strik- 
ing ;  the  flesh  was  pierced  by  the  ra.jrs 
without  any  trace  of  absorption,  while 
the  bones  totally  intercepted  the  rays, 
and  threw  black  shadows.  A  shadow 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  hand,  devoid  of 
the  flesh,  thus  appeared  in  black  on  the 
fluorescing  screen. 

More  peculiarities  became  apparent 
in  the  conise  of  investigation.  Light, 
as  we  all  know,  is  reflected  from  pol- 
ished surfaces  ;  and  when  a  beam  of 
ordinary  light  passes  from  one  trans- 
parent medium,  such  as  air,  into  an- 
other transparent  medium  of  greater 
density,  such  as  glass,  or  vice  versd,  the 
beam  is  broken.  But  the  new  rays  had 
not  that  property.  A  glass  or  an  ebo- 
nite lens  placed  in  their  path  had  no 
effect  upon  them.  A  mica  prism  tilled 
with  water,  or  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
which  would  break  a  beam  of  ordinary 
light,  was  traversed  by  the  new  rajs 

*  Barium  platino-oyanide  was  used  in  this 
caRe.  Other  ilaoresceDt  bodies,  such  as  rock- 
salt,  Iceland  spar,  uranium  glass,  and  calcium 
sulphide,  produce  the  same  effects. 


without  deflecting  them  from  the 
straight  line ;  and  although  a  very 
thin  prism  of  aluminium  seemed  to 
have  some  breaking  effect,  its  action 
was,  at  any  rate,  very  small.  Regular 
reflection  of  the  new  rays  could  not  be 
obtained,  although  they  spread,  like 
ordinary  light,  along  straight  lines.  As 
to  powders,  such  as  glass  powder,  which 
evidently  stop  the  passage  of  ordinary 
light  because  every  grain  reflects  and 
refracts  light  in  all  possible  directions, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  trans- 
parent for  Rontgen's  rays  as  the  co- 
herent solid  itself. 

Like  Lenard's  cathode  rays,  Ront- 
gen's  radiations  also  decomposed  the 
silver  salts  of  the  photographic  plate, 
and  consequently  photographs  of  the 
above-mentioned  shadows,  or  **  shad- 
owgrams,'* could  easily  be  obtained.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  for  such 
photographs  the  camera  is  of  no  use, 
as  ils  lenses  have  no  effect  upon  the 
rays.  Besides,  wood  being  transparent 
for  the  new  radiations,  the  dry  plate 
need  not  be  taken  out  of  its  flat  wooden 
box,  nor  need  its  wooden  shutter  be  re- 
moved. The  plate  can  be  kept  in  its 
protecting  box,  or,  still  better,  it  can 
be  placed  in  a  black  cardboard  envelope 
and  laid  on  the  table  ;  the  hand,  or 
any  other  object  of  which  we  wish  to 
obtain  a  shadowgram,  is  placed  upon 
it ;  the  glowing  vacuum  tube  is  then 
brought  above  the  object,  at  a  distance 
of  from  four  to  twenty  inches,  and 
after  an  exposure  of  a  few  minutes  the 
photograph,  or  rather  the  shadowgram, 
is  ready.*  Those  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive upon  which  the  rays  fall  unhin- 
dered are  decomposed,  while  all  those 
portions  which  are  in  the  shadows  of 
opaque  bodies  (the  bones,  or  pieces  of 
metal  and  so  on)  remain  unaltered.  If 
a  hand  or  a  foot  is  photographed  in  this 
way,  all  the  bones,  and  the  bones 
alone,  appear  on  the  positive  in  black, 
while  the  flesh,  being  quite  transparent 
to  the  ROntgen  rays,  does  not  appear 
at  all,  or  is  indicated  only  as  a  faint 
shadow  round  the  bones.     On  the  con- 


*  The  length  of  necessary  exposure  evi- 
dently  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
rays,  which  varies  according  to  the  character 
ol  electrical  excitation  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
With  strong  Wimhurst  machines,  exposures  of 
less  than  one  minute  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
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irarjy  the  metals,  such  as  a  ring  on  the 
finger,  or  a  piece  of  wire  laid  upon  the 
hand,  come  out  in  dark  black  on  the 
positjve.  Again,  when  a  closed  wood- 
en box  containing  a  set  of  metallic 
weights,  or  a  leather  purse  containing 
coins,  a  key,  and  a  lead  pencil,  were 
photographed  by  the  new  rays,  the 
wood  of  the  box  and  the  leather  of  the 
purse  left  no  traces  whatever,  while  the 
metallic  weights,  the  coins,  the  key, 
and  the  graphite  of  the  lead  pencil  ap- 
peared with  a  remarkable  accuracy. 

As  soon  as  Rontgen's  discovery  be- 
came known  through  a  preliminary 
communication  which  he  made  in  De- 
cember last  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Wttrzburg  Society  of  Physics  and 
Medicine,*  his  experiments  were  re- 
peated all  over  Europe,  with  full  suc- 
cess, and  attempts  were  made  at  once 
to  utilize  them  for  medical  purposes. 
It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  a  needle, 
or  even  the  point  of  a  fishing-hook, 
enters  our  fiesh,  and  before  it  has  been 
extracted  it  goes  so  deep  that  there  is 
no  means  to  find  where  it  is  lodged  and 
to  get  it  out.  Then  it  may  travel  for 
years  through  different  parts  of  the 
oody,  its  presence  always  offering  a  cer- 
tain danger  lest  it  may  affect  some  vital 
organ.  Rontgen's  rays  will  often  offer 
the  means  for  making  out  the  exact 
position  of  such  an  intruder,  and  both 
at  Bern  and  in  this  country  needles 
have  already  been  extracted,  and  pellets 
of  lead  have  been  found  out,  with  the 
aid  of  the  new  photography.  A  mal- 
formation of  one  of  the  bones  in  the 
foot,  the  actual  state  of  a  broken  bone, 
a  tubercular  growth  on  a  finger,  nay, 
even  the  consequences  of  a  tubercular 
outgrowth  in  the  knee  and  of  a  disease 
in  the  thighbone  of  an  eight  yeais  old 
child,!  could  be  studied  in  this  way, 
the  inner  structure  of  the  bones  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  in  propor- 
tion as  the  methods  of  the  newphotog- 


*  An  English  translation  of  this  paper  was 
given  in  Nature,  January  23,  1896,  vol.  liii. 
p.  274 

f  These  two  last  were  obtained  by  Lanne- 
longae  and  Oadin  (Compfes  Rtndusot  the  Paris 
Academy.of  Sciences,  February  10,  1896.  vol. 
cxxii.  p  283).  Nothing  which  would  not  have 
been  known  to  the  surgeons  was  disco vered, 
but  photography  confirmed  their  previsions 
in  every  point  of  detail. 

Nxw  Sebiib.— Vol.  LXm.,  No.  4. 


raphy  are  improved.  Professor  Nens- 
ser  at  Vienna  could  even  exhibit  before 
his  students  two  photographs,  one  of 
which  representea  gall-stones  in  the 
liver  of  a  patient,  while  the  other  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  former  appeared  admir- 
ably, while  the  latter,  which  seemed  to 
be  half  transparent  to  the  rays,  was 
shown,  nevertheless,  quite  well  as  to 
its  form  To  be  enabled  thus  to  ex- 
plore the  inner  cavities  of  the  human 
body  is  evidently  an  immense  advan- 
tage, while  other  useful  applications  of 
the  new  method  will  undoubtedly  bo 
discovered  in  time. 

For  theoretical  science,  however,  the 
chief  interest  of  Bontgen's  rays  lies 
eleewhere.  The  Wiirzburg  professor 
was  quite  right  in  describing  them  as 
**a:  rays,"  because  they  are  different 
from  all  luminous  rays  previously 
known,  even  from  the  ultra  violet 
radiations  and  from  Lenard's  '^  cathode 
rays,''  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  make 
hypotheses  as  to  their  true  nature. 
That  they  should  pierce  wooden  planks 
and  other  di  electrics  is  one  of  their 
less  astounding  properties.  Since  Hertz 
proved  the  affinity  which  exists  between 
electrical  waves  and  waves  of  light,  and« 
producing  his  waves  on  the  one  side  of 
a  wooden  door,  detected  them  in  the 
next  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
we  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
fact  that  Rontgen  could  obtain  a  shad- 
owgram with  rays  which  had  passed 
through  a  wooden  door  devoid  of  its 
usual  white  lead  painting.  This  is 
only  the  chemical  counterpart  of 
Hertz's  experiment.  But  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  Hertz's  electric  waves  is  that 
they  have  all  the  properties  of  ordinary 
light ;  they  spread  at  the  speed  of  200,- 
000  miles  in  a  second,  air  is  transpar* 
ent  for  them,  and  they  are  reflected, 
broken,  and  polarized  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  waves  of  light  are  reflect- 
ed, refracted,  and  polarized.  Hont- 
gen's  rays,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  an  incomparably  smaller  speed, 
and  they  are  not  capable  of  cither  regu- 
lar reflection  or  refraction.  They  dif- 
fer also  from  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  although  they 
have  something  in  common  with  them, 
especially  in  iheir  electrical  effects. 
And  they  are  certainly  different  from 
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the  above-mentioned  cathode  raj8  stad 
ied  by  Lenard.  They  do  not  emanate 
from  the  cathode  itself,  bat  originate 
from  the  glass  of  the  vacuum  tube,  at 
the  spot  where  it  is  struck  by  the  ca- 
thode rays.  They  are  thus  the  descend- 
ants of  the  cathode  rays,  not  those  rays 
themselves ;  and  while  these  latter  are 
deflected  by  a  magnet,  Rdntgen's  radia- 
tions take  no  heed  of  it  and  pursue  their 
course  in  a  straight  line,  [t  may  thus 
be  said  that  they  are  neither  ultra-vio- 
let radiations,  nor  cathode  rays,  nor 
Hertz's  electric  waves,  although  they 
have  something  in  common  with  all  of 
them.     What  are  they  in  such  case  ? 

The  readers  of  this  Review  may  per- 
haps remember  that  the  same  question 
was  raised  with  regard  to  the  cathode 
rays  themselves.  In  those  flows  of 
luminous  matter  which  rush  from  one 
pole  of  the  Geissler  tube  toward  tne 
other  pole,  Crookes,  J.  J.  Thomson, 
and  many  others  see  a  stream  of  mi- 
nute electrified  particles,  or  perhaps 
molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  ;  while 
Hertz,  Goldstein,  and  Lenard  consider 
them  as  vibrations  of  the  ether  similar 
to  ordinary  light,  only  of  a  very  short 
wave-length  ;  and  quite  lately  Mr. 
Schuster,  in  a  letter  to  Nature^*  sug- 
gested that  the  same  explanation  might 
apply  to  KOntgen's  radiations.  Two 
explanations,  almost  equally  probable, 
are  thus  advocated  for  the  cathode  rays, 
and  scientific  opinion  remains  undecid- 
ed between  the  two.  Still  more  we 
must  be  in  the  dark  with  the  newly  dis- 
covered radiations.  Consequently  Kont- 
gen  is  very  cautious  in  his  hypotheses, 
and  only  ventures  at  the  end  of  his 
paper  the  suggestion  that  the  new  rays 
may  bo  ascribed  to  longitudmal  waves 
in  the  ether.  As  there  is,  however, 
something  more  to  sav  in  favor  of  this 
suggestion,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
as  to  its  real  meaning  may  perhaps  be 
welcome  to  the  general  reader. 

When  a  fan  is  waved  to  and  fro  in 
the  air,  each  time  that  it  is  moved  one 
way  the  air  is  pushed  before  it,  and  as 

♦  Nature,  January  23,  189fi,  ▼ol.  liii.  In 
the  Compfea  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy 
(December  30,  1895)  M.  Perrier  has  also  de- 
scribed experiments,  giving  some  new  sap- 
port  to  the  views  of  Crookes  and  J.  J.  Thom- 
son. 


all  the  mass  of  air  cannot  be  moved  at 
once,  part  of  it  is  condensed  in  front 
of  the  fan  ;  a  wave  of  slightly  con- 
densed air  is  thus  sent  into  space/ and 
can  even  be  felt  with  the  hand  at  a  cer- 
tain distance.  But  when  the  fan  is 
moved  the  other  way,  a  slight  rarefac- 
tion of  air  takes  place  behind  it,  which 
ru refaction  will  a^ain  be  followed  by  a 
condensation  when  the  movement  of 
the  fan  is  reversed.  Waves  of  slightly 
condensed  and  slightly  rarefied  air  are 
thus  produced,  and  sent  into  space. 
The  same,  we  know,  happens  when  the 
tuning-fork  is  set  vibrating  ;  only  the 
waves  of  condensation  follow  each  other 
much  more  rapidly — at  the  rate  of,  say, 
several  thousands  in  the  second.  This 
is  what  is  described  in  physics  as  a 
**  wave"  of  sound.  If  we  could  follow 
that  **  wave*'  as  it  travels  from,  say,  the 
fork  to  the  ear,  we  should  see  all  the 
molecules  of  the  air  on  this  line  vibrat- 
ing and  describing  circles  or  ovals, 
which  are  all  placed  lengthwise  along 
the  line  followed  by  the  sound  ;  we 
should  say  in  such  case  that  these  vibra- 
tions are  "  longitudinal." 

Now,  light  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
vibrations  or  oscillations  of  the  minut- 
est particles  of  ether  ;  but  in  order  to 
work  out  the  laws  of  propagation  of 
light  in  full  accordance  with  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  mathematicians 
were  compelled  to  postulate  that  the 
luminous  vibrations  take  place  in  a 
medium  absolutely  incompressible,  in 
which  no  waves  of  compression  or  rare- 
faction and,  accordingly,  no  vibrations 
in  the  direction  of  the  beam,  such  as 
are  produced  by  the  fan  or  the  fork, 
can  originate.  The  panicles  of  ether, 
they  suppose,  vibrate  only  across  the 
line  of  propagation  of  light.  To  speak, 
therefore,  of  longitudinal  vibrations  is 
a  sort  of  heresy,  because  it  means  to 
imply  that  ether  is  compressible  to 
some  extent,  and  that  it  differs  from 
ordinary  matter  by  only  being  extreme- 
ly rarefied.  However,  Ihe  number  of 
heretics  who  take  this  last  view  grows 
every  year,  and  Lord  Kelvin  is  one  of 
them.  In  his  Baltimore  lectures,  de- 
livered in  1884,  he  even  forcibly  devel- 
oped his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  pos- 
sible compressibility  of  the  ether,  and 
the  possibility  of  longitudinal  waves  in 
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it.*  True,  tlio  **  longitudinal  yibra- 
tions**  of  the  ether  enjoy  a  bad  reputa- 
tion— witty  critics  insinuating  that 
physicists  resort  to  them,  as  physicians 
resort  to  **  nerves,**  when  they  can  find 
no  better  explanation.  But  quite  late- 
ly Jaumann^  in  Vienna,  has  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  a  thorough  experi- 
mental and  mathematical  investiga- 
tion ;  he  has  even  devised  a  method  for 
ascertaining  by  experiment  in  which 
direction  the  luminous  oscillations  take 
place  ;  and,  applying  his  method  to 
ordinary  light  first,  and  then  to  the 
study  of  Lenard's  cathode  rays,  ho 
came  to  the  conclusion,  confirmed  by 
mathematical  analysis,  that  the  latter 
are  nothing  but  electrical  radiations 
consinting  of  longitudinal  vibrations. f 
One  objection,  however,  has  been  raised 
against  this  conclusion  by  the  great 
mathematical  expert  in  molecular  phys- 
ics in  France,  Poincar6,I  namely,  that 
longitudinal  vibrations  could  not  be  de- 
flected from  their  path  by  the  action  of 
a  magnet.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
Leuard  insists  upon  with  regard  to  his 
cathode  rays.  The  magnet,  he  says, 
has  no  action  upon  the  rays  them- 
selves ;  it  acts  upon  the  medium  they 
pass  through,  and  this  medium  is  the 
ether.  As  to  Rontgen's  rays,  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  they  fully  answer  to 
Poincar6*s  requirement  :  they  are  not 
deflected  by  the  magnet. 

Supposing  that  the  experiments  are 


*  See  the  abstracts  from  these  lectures,  dov 
in  print,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bottomley  to 
Nature,  January  23.  189S,  vol.  liii.  p.  268. 

t  Taking  the  last  researches  of  Elster  and 
Geitel,  he  has  proved  that  ordinary  light, 
when  it  penetrates  into^a  rarefied  air  medium 
or  is  reflected  from  it,  gives  origin  to  coherent 
longitudinal  waves  which  have  an  amplitude 
three  times  smaller  than  the  amplitude  of  the 
transversal  vibrations.  Applying,  further, 
the  same  method  to  Lenard's  cathode  rays, 
he  proves  that  they  are  electrical  rays,  con- 
sisting of  longitudinal  vibrations,  and  having 
periods  of  oscillation  of  from  one-millionth 
to  one-hundred-millionth  of  a  second.  He 
has  developed,  moreover,  the  mathematical 
theory  of  these  vibrations  on  the  basis  of 
Maxwell  s  theory.  (Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  Bd.  civ.,  January  and  July 
1895  ;  summed  up  by  the  author  in  Ostwald's 
Zeitschrift  fur  phyaikalische  Chemie,  1896,  Bd. 
xix.  p.  164.) 

t  Compies  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  2  d^cembre  1895,  tome  cxxi,  p.  792, 
and  13  Janvier  1896,  tome  cxxii,  p.  74. 


decisive — is  this  a  mere  coincidence? 
Or  must  it  be  taken  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  view  which  gradually  gains 
ground  in  chemistry  and  physics^  and 
according  to  which  waves  of  rarefac- 
tion and  compression  really  exist  in  the 
ether,  because  it  is  simply  a  more  rare- 
Bed  form  of  ordinary  matter?  Time 
alone,  and  further  research,  can  solve 
this  important  question.  In  the  mean- 
time we  can  only  say  that  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  new  rays  and  their 
mass  effects  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. It  results  also  from  some  re- 
markable experiments  made  in  January 
last  by  Gustavo  Le  Bon  at  Paris,  *  and 
continued  by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thom- 
son and  Lord  Bljthswood,f  that  simi- 
lar dark  rays,  also  capable  of  piercing 
metallic  plates  and  of  acting  upon 
photographic  films,  exist  not  only  in 
the  light  of  the  glow  tube,  but  also  in 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  **  Black 
light,  as  Le  Bon  names  it,  consisting 
of  certain  vibrations  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  light,  would  thus  seem 
to  be  a  regular  accompaniment  of  all 
the  vibrations  which  we  have  hitherto 
known  as  light. 

All  this  sliows  that  the  discovery  of 
Hertz,  Lenard,  and  R&ntgen  is  even 
more  important  for  the  theory  of  light 
than  it  seemed  to  be  at  the  outset.  But 
when  all  the  immense  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  made  in  the  bor- 
derland between  electricity  and  light  is 
taken  into  account,  and  when  one  real- 
izes the  amount  of  thought  already 
evolved  in  connection  with  these  re- 
searches, one  cannot  expect  that  the 
new  step,  now  made  in  advance,  should 
solve  all  the  difficulties.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  makes  one  feel  a  little 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day  relative  to  the  structure 
of  matter  and  the  movements  of  its 
finest  particles. 

II. 

The  Erect  Ape-Man. 

Step  by  step  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  fought  its  way  against  many  hos- 


*  Comptes  Rendus,  27  Janvier  and  3  fevrier 
1896,  tome  cxxii.  pp  188.  233. 
t  Nature,  February  13, 1896,  vol  liii.  p.  310. 
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tile  criticisms.     The   builders  of  this 
theory  have  proved  that  variation  is 
ontinaally  going    on    in    organisms, 
even  nowadays  under  our  very  ejes  ; 
they   have  studied  and   indicated'  its 
Ciuses  ;  and  to  the  anti-evolutionists, 
who  defied  them  to  produce  from  the 
older  strata  of  the  earth  the  organisms 
which  could  be  looked  upon  as  common 
ancestors  of  different  now  existing  spe- 
cies, they  have  answered  by  producing 
whole  series  of  such  common  ancestors, 
not  only  for  species  nearly  akin  to  each 
other,  but  for  different  families  as  well, 
and  even  for  whole  classes  of  the  ani- 
inal  kingdom.     The  birdlike  feathered 
lizards,  or  lizard-birds  ;  the  ancestors 
of  the  great  flightless  birds  ;  the  ances- 
tors of  the  ruminants,  of  the  horses, 
and  of  the  entire  group  of  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds— i.e.,    the    even-toed    and 
tne  odd-toed  ungulates— nay,  even  the 
common  ancestors  of  both  the  ungu- 
lates and   the  rodents— all  these  have 
been  disentombed  in  such  numbers  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  that  genealogi- 
cal  trees  of  whole  classes  of  animals 
have  lately  been  reconstituted  almost  in 
full.     In  one  point  only  the  evolution- 
ists had  failed  ;  they  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  fossil  remains 
which  would  bridge  over  the  gap  be- 
tween  man   and    the    higher   manlike 
apes  ;  and  the  words  with  which  Hux- 
ley concluded,  thirty- two  years  ago,  his 
review  of  evidence   relative   to   man's 
place  in  nature,  continued  to  hold  good 
almost  up  to  the  present  day — that  is, 
all  fossil  remains  of  man  hitherto  known 
were  distinctly  human  in  their  charac- 
ters and  represented  but  a  very  slight 
approach  to  the  apes  ;  while  the  oldest 
fossil  remains  of  apes,  obtained  from 
Tertiary  strata,  were  hardly  nearer  to 
man  than  the  now  existing  chimpan- 
zees,  gorillas,  or  gibbons.    Quite  lately 
some  new  and  important  evidence  has 
been  added  to  the  above,  and  onlv  a 
few  months  ago  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery by  Eugene  Dubois,  in  Java,  of  an 
intermediate  organism  between  ape  and 
man  came  to  fill  up  to  some  extent  the 
above-mentioned  gap. 

The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  discovery  of  this  *'  missing 
link"  are  evidently  enormous ;  but 
their  proper  nature  is  not  always  well 
understood,  because  we  are  all  inclined 


to  underrate  the  necessary  antiquity  of 
the  organism  which  once  occupied  an 
intermediate  position  between  man  and 
the  primates.  That  such  an  organism 
need  not  be  searched  for  in  our  snper- 
ficial  post-glacial  deposits,  even  though 
they  represented  a  duration  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  years,  becomes  evident  as 
soon  as  we  consider  the  human  remains 
concealed  in  these  deposits.  Numer- 
ous and  widely  spread  human  popula- 
tions, belonging  to  the  Neolithic  age, 
have  left  their  traces  in  the  post-glacial 
beds  ;  but  their  manners  of  life,  their 
industry,  and  their  implements  were  so 
similar  to  the  manners,  industry,  and 
implements  of  so  many  of  our  contem- 
porary savages,  that  their  physical  fea- 
tures must  have  been,  and  really  were, 
the  same  as  those  which  we  see  now 
when  we  travel  in  lands  untouched  by 
civilization.  Whole  tribes  of  now  liv- 
ing savages  may  still  be  described  as 
living  in  the  later  stone  age. 

For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  ape-like  ancestors  of  man 
in  the  deposits  of  the  glacial  period,  or 
immediately  pre-glaciaT,  when  the  mam- 
moth, the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  rein- 
deer, the  cave  bear,  and  the  cave  hyena 
inhabited  Europe.  The  Palseohthic 
flint  implements  which  we  find  in  the 
deposits  of  that  period  differ  so  little 
from  those  which  are  still  in  use  among 
certain  lower  savages,  such  as  the  Papu- 
ans or  the  Fuegians,  that  the  men  who 
used  to  make  the  Palseolithic  flint 
scrapers  and  knives  could  not  have  been 
immensely  different  in  their  physical 
features  from  the  lowest  representa- 
tives of  the  human  race  who  are  still  in 
existence.  Even  now  the  New  Guinea 
Papuan  lives  partially  in  the  Palaeo- 
lithic period.  He  uses  fire,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  obtain  it ;  and  when 
he  wants  a  knife,  he  breaks  a  chip  off 
a  flint  and  uses  it,  such  aaitis — very 
effectually,  it  must  be  said,  as  M  iklukho 
Maclay  convinced  himself  when  he  gave 
his  foot  to  be  shaved  with  a  chipped 
flint  obtained  on  the  spot  by  merely 
breaking  it  off  a  flint  stone  picked  up 
on  the  beach.* 

Although  representing  an  antiqnitv 
of  some  twenty  thousand  years  or  much 

*  Miklnkho  Maclay,  in  the.  Izvestia  of  the 
Rassian  Geographical  Society. 
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more,  the  Paleolithic  age  is  still  too 
near  to  us.  And  yet,  even  from  that 
age,  the  fossil  remains  of  man  are 
scarce,  and  we  have  up  till  now  no 
more  than  four  or  five  human  skulls, 
undoubtedly  Palaeolithic. 

True  that  the  two  skulls  discovered 
at  Neanderthal  and  at  Spy,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  skull  unearthed  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  the  jaw  which  was  found  at 
La  Naulette,  and  the  Eanstadt  skull 
decidedly  point  to  a  very  low  organiza- 
tion of  man.  The  low  cranial  arch  of 
these  skulls,  their  depressed  frontal 
area,  their  narrow  foreheads,  and  their 
immense  superciliary  ridges  are  charac- 
teristic of  such  low  specimens  of  the 
human  race  that  when  the  Neanderthal 
skull  first  became  known  it  was  de- 
scribed as  the  skull  of  an  idiot ;  and 
this  opinion  was  held  by  the  antagonists 
of  evolution  so  long  as  more  skulls 
bearing  exactly  the  same  chaacters 
were  not  produced.  But  still,  even  the 
Neanderthal  cranium  shows  a  brain 
capacity  estimated  at  nearly  1200  cubic 
centimetres,  while  the  highest  skull  of 
an  anthropoid  ape  has  only  a  brain 
capacity  of  500  cubic  centimetres.  The 
distance  between  ape  and  man,  which 
thus  remains  to  be  bridged,  is  still  very 
considerable. 

This  is,  however,  as  Huxley  wrote 
years  ago,  only  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Paleolithic  men,  who  knew 
the  use  of  fire  and  could  already  shape 
pieces  of  flint  into  more  or  less  perfect 
implements.  In  order  to  find  beings 
still  more  simian  in  their  characters, 
we  evidently  must  ransack  the  Pleisto- 
cene deposits — i.e.,  the  uppermost  de- 
posits of  the  Tertiary  age,  then  the 
Pliocene  beds,  which  probably  repre- 
sent a  length  of  time  twice  as  great  as 
the  preceding  division,  and  finally  the 
Miocene  strata  ;  but  to  look  for  ape- 
like ancestors  of  man  in  the  Quaternary 
period  was  simply  to  pay  unconsciously 
a  tribute  to  the  current  prejudice  as  to 
the  quite  recent  appearance  of  man.  It 
is  the  Tertiary  deposits  that  we  must 
now  explore,  the  more  so  as  the  exist- 
ence of  human-like,  reasoning  beings 
during  the  middle  portion  of  the  Ter- 
tiary age — I.e.,  the  Miocene  times— can 
be  taken  as  fully  granted.  True  that 
when  the  Prencn  geologists  came  for- 


ward to  claim  so  high  an  antiquity  for 
man,  or  at  least  for  human-like  beings, 
their  evidence  was  met  with  distrust 
and  was  submitted  to  a  very  searching 
criticism.  The  scratched  and  cut  bones 
which  were  unearthed  from  the  Ter 
tiary  strata  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
which  were  brought  forward  as  evidence 
of  man's  existence  at  that  time,  cer- 
tainly could  have  been  scratched  and 
cut  by  some  other  agency  than  man's 
hand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discuss 
these  agencies.  But  after  all  sorts  of 
tests  had  been  applied  to  those  bones, 
and  after  a  most  minute  inquiry  had 
been  made  into  the  causes  which  might 
have  produced  similar  cuts,  anthropolo- 
gists gradually  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some,  at  least,  of  these  scratched 
bones  must  have  been  cut,  when  they 
were  still  fresh,  by  some  trenching  in- 
strument other  than  the  teeth  of  any 
known  animal.  As  to  the  flints  discov- 
ered by  the  Abbe  Bourgeois  at  Thenay, 
in  the  department  of  Loiret-Gher,  and 
better  explored  since,  although  very  lit- 
tle art  appears  in  their  shaping,  they 
are  now  generally  considered  as  having 
been  obtained  or  fashioned  by  some  rea- 
soning being  which  lived  in  France 
during  the  Mroceno  times.  The  fossil 
flora  of  the  same  deposits  having  been 
studied  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Oswald  Hcer,  and  the  fauna  by  Gau- 
dry,  it  is  now  certain  that  both  belonged 
to  the  Upper  Miocene  age,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  remains.  As  to 
whether  the  reasoning  beings  who  fash- 
ioned the  Miocene  flints  were  human- 
like creatures  or  highly  developed  apes 
—as  Qaudry  and  Boyd  Dawkins  are  in- 
clined to  believe* — this  is  a  question 
v^hich  necessarily  must  remain  unset- 


*  Albert  Gandry,  Lea  Enchainemenis  du 
Monde  Animal  j  Mammiferes  Teriiaires,  Paris, 
1878.  and  FbssUes  Secondairea,  Paris,  1890  ; 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain  and 
his  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  London,  1880, 
p.  68.  The  wotks  of  Lyell,  Hnxlej,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mortillet's  Le  Prihisioriqtte 
(Paris,  1883),  are  so  well  known  as  sources  of 
general  information  upon  the  subject  that 
th^y  hardly  need  be  mentioned.  A  Tery  yalu- 
able  addition  to  this  literature  is  the  tiny 
book  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Edward 
Clndd,  The  Story  nf  Primitive  Man,  London, 
1895. 
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tied  80  long  as  no  fossil  remains  of 
those  beings  are  known. 

Better  resulls  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  search  for  fossil  remains 
of  anthropoid  apes.  During  the  Mio- 
cene period,  when  our  continent  en- 
joyed a  much  warmer  climate  than  now, 
and  even  the  arctic  lands  were  covered 
with  forests  now  characteristic  of 
Southern  Europe,  apes  and  monkeys 
lired  in  great  numbers  all  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  even  as  far  north  as  these 
isles.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  an 
ape-age,  and  fossil  remains  of  apes  dat- 
ing from  that  period  have  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  while  the  hitherto  known  foesil 
Miocene  apes  represent  less  diiferen- 
tiated  forms  than  the  now  living  ones, 
and  combine  in  one  single  form  the 
characteristics  of  several  modern  gen- 
era, there  is  only  one  of  them,  the 
Dryopithecus  Fontani^  discovered  years 
ago  in  France,  which  represents  a  form 
considerably  higher  than  the  now  exist- 
ing anthropoid  apes.  It  had  a  nearly 
human  size,  its  incisor  teeth  were 
small,  and  the  cusps  of  its  molar  teeth, 
although  IcFS  rounded  than  those  of  a 
European's  tooth,  had  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  an 
Australian.*  However,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Tertiary  deposits,  from  which 
the  best  finds  might  hare  been  expect- 
ed, continue  to  be  very  little  known. 
Even  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  theSiwa- 
lik  Hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  the  remains  of  a  chimpanzee 
which  had  affinities  with  both  man  and 
the  gibbon  were  found,  still  await  the 
geologist  who  can  explore  their  treasu- 
ries in  the  same  way  as  the  American 
geologists  have  explored  the  **  Uinta'* 
formation  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Pliocene  beds  of  the  Argentine. 

Such  was,  in  brief  sketch,  the  state 
of  our  previous  knowledge  when  Eu- 
gene Dubois  made  his  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  the  **  erect  ape-man" — the 
Anthropopithecns  erecius.  There  are 
in  Java,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Kendeng  Hills,  thick  layers  of  a  vol- 
canic tuff,  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  and 
volcanic  lapilli,  cemented  together  and 
rearranged  by  rivers.  The  Bengawan 
River  has  cut  its  channel  through  them. 

♦  Gaudry,  Ic.  p.  236. 


These  beds,  over  1,100  feet  thick,  lie 
upon  marine  deposits  of  the  Pliocene 
period,  and  may  be  safely  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  subdivisions  of 
the  following  period,  the  Pleistocene. 
They  contain,  indeed,  considerable 
numbers  of  fossil  bones  of  stegodon, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  hyena,  several 
species  of  deer,  a  gigantic  pangolin, 
three  times  larger  than  the  same  ant- 
eater  now  living  in  Java,  and  so  on. 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  these  de- 
posits since  the  time  of  Junghuhn's 
visit,  and  in  ihe  years  1890-1895  M. 
Engine  Dubois  explored  them  for  the 
Dutch  Indian  Government.  There  be 
found,  in  September,  1891,  thecraninm 
and  one  molar  tooth  of  a  human-like 
being,  and,  resuming  his  excavations 
next  spring,  he  succeeded  in  digging 
out  of  the  same  bed,  at  the  same  level, 
another  molar  tooth  and  the  left  thigh- 
bone of  presumably  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  thigh-bone  was  nearly 
three  times  as  heavy  as  the  average 
femur  of  modern  man,  and  indicated  a 
high  stature  of  the  individual  ;  it  com- 
bined, moreover,  both  human  and 
simian  characters,  while  it  indicated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  creature  to 
which  it  belonged  walked  in  an  erect 
posture.  As  to  the  skull,  it  was  decid- 
edly too  small  in  comparison  with  that 
big  thigh-bone,  if  we  judge  from  the 
present  human  proportions  ;  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  much  bigger  than  the 
largest  skulls  of  the  present  apes,  and 
represented  such  a  combination  of  hu- 
man and  ape  characters  that  M.  Dubois 
did  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  skull,  the  teeth, 
and  the  femur  belonged  as  a  Pithecan- 
thropus erectus,  an  **  erect  ape-man."  * 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Dubois' 
discovery  was  met  with  mistrust  in  Eu- 
rope so  long  as  the  actual  specimens  were 
not  known  to  anatomists.  When  the 
subject  was  introduced  before  the  Ber- 
lin Anthropological  Society  in  January, 
1895,  by  W.  Krause,  the  German  doctor 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  tooth 
was  the  molar  of  an  ape,  the  skull,  not- 
withstanding its  remarkably  great  capa- 
city, was  that  of  a  gibbon,  and  the  thigh- 


♦  Pithecanthropus  erecius  :  eine  menschendhn- 
liche  Uebergang^itrm  aus  Java^  by  E.  Dabois 
Batavia.  1894 
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bone  was  a  human  bone  ;  that  conse- 
qnentlv  the  three  could  not  belong  to 
tne  same  individual,  although  each  of 
them,  taken  separately,  represented  a 
remarkable  find,  as  no  one  could  expect 
to  unearth  an  ape  of  such  a  great  brain 
capacity,  or  to  discover  in  the  Pliocene 
age  a  fossil  man  attaining  the  stature 
of  five  feet  seven  inches.*  Virohow 
also  submitted  Dubois'  conclusions  to  a 
strong  criticism. f 

A  few  days  later  the  fossil  ape-man 
received  as  omewhat  better  treatment 
at  the  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where  the 
subject  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham. In  full  opposition  to  Virchow 
and  W.  Krause,  Dr.  Cunningham  de- 
scribed both  the  cranium  and  the  femur 
as  distinctly  human  ;  and  in  support  of 
his  views  he  produced  two  very  inter- 
esting diagrams  upon  which  the  fossil 
Java  cranium  was  compared  with  an 
average  Irish  cranium,  the  Neanderthal 
and  the  Spy  (No.  2^  cranium,  and  the 
skull  of  a  young  gorilla.  The  results  of 
the  comparison  are  stri  ki  ng  |  The  Java 
skull  has  the  same  depressed  frontal 
region  and  cranial  arch  as  the  Neander- 
thal skull,  the  same  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  superciliary  ridges,  and 
very  much  the  same  general  aspect ; 
but  all  these  features  being  still  more 
marked,  it  belongs  to  a  still  more  infe- 
rior being  ;  it  has  decidedly  a  much 
more  simian  character,  and  by  its  shape 
it  stands  exactly  midway  between  tne 
European  skull  and  that  of  a  gorilla. 
Dr.  Cunningham's  conclusion  was  that 
the  cranium  is  decidedly  human,  but 
represents  a  form  '*  considerably  lower 
than  any  human  form  at  present 
known."  Two  specialists  thus  pro- 
nouncing, the  one  for  man  and  the 
other  for  a  gibbon,  gave  the  exact  de- 
scription of  what  the  cranium  is  in 
reality— an  intermediate  form  between 
ape  and  man. 

A  further  change  in  favor  of  Dubois' 

*  Five  feet  five  iDches  wonld  perhaps  be 
more  correct.  The  length  of  the  femur  being 
455  millimetres.  Dr.  GaDningham  obtains 
1,654  millimetres  (5  ft.  5  in.)  for  the  height 
of  the  individnal.  This  is,  he  remarks,  the 
average  size  of  a  Frenchman. 

f  Zeiischrifl  fUr  Eihnologie,  1895,  Jahrgang 
xxvii.  p.  78. 

i  The  two  diagrams  are  given  in  Nature^ 
Febrnary  28,  1895,  vol.  li.  p.  528,  where  Cun- 
ningham's paper  is  reported  in  full. 


opinions  took  place  at  the  last  Interna- 
tional Zoological  Congress  at  Ley  den, 
when  the  fossils  themselves  were  laid 
before  specialists,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  bones  and  skulls  intended  for 
comparison.  Such  a  specialist  in  fos- 
sil bones  as  the  American  palaeontolo- 
gist Professor  Marsh  is  did  not  hesitate 
to  support  many  of  Dubois'  conclusions 
by  the  weight  of  his  own  wide  experi- 
ence ;  and  although  Virchow,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  still  maintained 
that  the  four  fossils  could  hardly  be- 
long to  the  same  species,  he  gave  to  his 
remarks  more  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
terrogation than  of  a  denial  of  Dubois' 
views.  The  anatomist  Professor  Rosen- 
berg took  the  same  position  ;  he  saw  in 
the  fossils  a  human  femur  and  the  skull 
of  a  remarkably  highly  developed  ape. 

At  last,  in  November,  1895,  Dubois 
was  invited  to  bring  all  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Dublin  Royal  Society,  where 
it  was  carefully  examined  and  dis- 
cussed,* and  next  before  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. t  When  the  real  fossils  were 
submitted  to  the  Dublin  anthropolo- 
gists, their  doubts  as  to  the  four  pieces 
belonging  to  the  same  individual  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned,  as  they  were 
mentioned  no  more  in  the  discussion. 
This  evidently  was  a  great  point,  be- 
cause the  human  characters  of  the 
femur  are  so  pronounced  that  nearly 
all  anatomists  recognized  them  at  once  ; 
while  the  cranium  so  much  combines 
the  characters  of  man  with  those  of  an 
ape  that  some  anatomists  prefer  to  call 
it  a  gibbon's  skull,  while  others  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  for  a  very  low  speci- 
men of  roan.  As  already  said,  by  its 
shape  it  undoubtedly  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  midway  between  the 
European  and  the  gorilla ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  its  interior  capacity. 
While  the  average  European  brain  has 
a  volume  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  cubic 
centimetres,  and  the  brain  of  the  high- 
est ape  has  a  capacity  of  but  500  cubic 
centimetres,  the  fossil  Java  skull  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  cubic  centimetres — 
that  is,  200  cubic  centimetres  lower 
than  that  of  the  Neanderthal  cranium. 

*  Sitting  of  November  20,  1895,  reported  in 
Nature,  December  5,  1895,  vol.  liii.  p.  115. 

f  I  hare  not  yet  the  report  of  this  last  sit- 
ting. 
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It  Ihas  stands,  in  Uiis  respect  also,  half- 
way between  the  two,  somewhat  nearer 
to  man  than  to  the  ape.  The  same, 
af^in,  mast  be  said  of  its  various  dimen- 
sions ;  they  also  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  corresponding  dimensions  in 
ape  and  man,*  while  its  very  narrow 
and  low  forehead  and  the  shape  of  its 
back  parts  give  it  such  a  decidedly 
simian  aspect  ihat  Dr.  Krause,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  it  for  the  skull  of  a 
gibbon. 

The  same  intermediate  characters  ap- 
pear in  the  thigh-bone,  and  still  more 
in  the  teeth.  Dr.  Pearsall,  a  leading 
dental  surgeon  at  Dublin,  found  that 
the  human  characters  of  the  teeth  are 
striking  ;  and  yet  they  are  larger  than 
human  teeth,  and  the  considerable  de- 
velopment of  their  cusps  is  decidedly 
simian.  But  for  the  anatomist,  as  Dr. 
Alexander  Macalister  pointed  out  a  few 
years  ago  in  his  presidential  address  be- 
fore the  British  Association,!  this  fact 
alone  of  larger  teeth  implies  a  whole 
association  of  conclusions  relative  to 
the  shape  of  the  face.  Bigger  teeth 
imply  a  bigger  and  much  heavier  lower 
jaw  ;  and  to  work  it  more  powerful 
muscles  are  wanted,  which  muscles,  in 
their  turn,  require  a  sharper  definition 
of  the  areas  of  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached.  And  when  big  teeth  are 
associated  with  a  small  brain,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  narrow  forehead — as  is  the 
case  with  the  fossil  Java  cranium— the 
jaws  must  protrude  very  much  and  the 
whole  face  must  take  a  snouty  appear- 
ance ;    moreover,    as    the   heavy  jaws 

*  The  length  of  both  the  Neanderthal  and 
Spy  (No.  2)  crania  is  200  millimetres  ;  their 
respective  width,  144  and  140  millimetces. 
The  length  of  the  fossil  Java  skall  is  185  and 
its  width  135  millimetres.  The  same  dimen- 
sions in  an  average  chimpanzee  skull  are  132 
and  91  millimetres.  These  measures  were 
given  bj  Dr.  Cunningham  (XcUure,  vol.  li.  p. 
428). 

t  Briliah  Atisociation  Reports,  meeting  of 
1992,  section  of  Anthropology. 


affect  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head, 
they  affect  at  the  same  time  the  set  of 
the  skull  on  the  vertebral  column  ; 
nay,  speech  itself  is  modified,  and  the 
sibilant  sounds  must  disappear  from 
the  s))eech  of  a  big-toothed  individual. 
In  short,  as  Professor  Sollas  said  at 
Dublin,  the  fossil  remains  discovered 
by  Dubois  offer  invaluable  evidence  of 
an  organism  which  was  '*  either  a  pithe- 
coid man  or  a  remarkably  human  ape." 
It  was  an  *'  erect  ape-man." 

As  to  the  true  place  of  the  Pithecan- 
thropus  erecius  in  our  genealogical 
tree,  il  certainly  will  be  ascertained  in 
time,  when  more  "  missing  links"  will 
gradually  fill  up  the  present  gap.  In 
the  meantime  the  genealogical  trees  of 
the  HominidcB  and  the  SimiidcBy  which 
were  published  last  month  in  the  corre- 
spondence arising  out  of  Dubois*  com- 
munication, are  considered  by  their  au- 
thors themselves  (Dr.  Cunningham, 
Professor  Sollas,  and  Dubois*)  merely 
as  graphical  suggestions.  One  thing 
is,  however,  certain.  Although  Du- 
bois' Pithecanthropus  is,  of  course,  very 
much  posterior  to  organisms  which 
might  claim  the  ancestorship  of  both 
the  anthropoid  apes  and  man — such 
organisms  belonging  to  a  far  more  re- 
mote epoch  than  the  Pliocene— it  must 
be  placed,  nevertheless,  a  long  way  off 
from  man,  on  the  line  leading  to  tliose 
ancestors.  Upon  this  point  scientific 
opinion  is  unanimous  ;  and  it  hardly 
need  be  said  how  encouraging  such  a 
progress,  due  to  one  single  discovery. 
IS  for  further  research.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  already 
the  fossils  discovered  by  Dubois  con- 
tain some  very  precious  indications  aa 
to  the  lines  upon  which  evolution  was 
going  during  the  latest  periods  of  the 
earth's  history. — Nineteenth  Century. 


*  Nature,  December  5  and  19, 1895  ;  January 
16  and  30,  1896  ;  vol.  liii.  pp.  116,  151,  245. 
296. 
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CONCERNING    PRIGS. 


BY    MAXWELL  GRAY. 


Since  the  days  when  Fielding  drove 
Richardson  half  frantic  by  the  mockery 
of  Joseph  Andrews,  prigs  have  seldom 
been  exactly  popular,  whether  in  real 
or  fictive  life,  except  on  the  stage  ;  but 
never  have  they  been  quite  as  unpopu- 
lar as  today.  Virtue  itself,  of  which 
priggism  is  a  distorted  counterfeit,  is 
to  all  appearance  at  a  discount.  Never- 
theless, you  may  be  guilty  of  the  most 
exalted  virtues  and  yet  forgiven,  if  you 
only  contrive  not  to  be  found  out. 
Show  but  the  faintest  spark  of  right- 
eousness, magnanimity,  or  self  denial, 
and  you  are  lost. 

Experience,  mournful  experience, 
teaches  the  novelist  that  the  only  way 
to  redeem  his  virtuous  characters— of 
whom  he  will  manage  to  have  as  few  as 
possible — from  this  black  reproach,  is 
to  guard  the  secret  of  their  goodness 
with  jealous  care,  and  now  and  again, 
when  the  reader's  suspicions  are  lulled 
to  rest  and  he  enjoys  perfect  confidence 
in  the  passable  brutality  of  the  hero,  or 
even  entertains  some  delusive  hope  of 
his  positive  villainy,  to  spring  a  sudden 
trait  of  heroism  or  flash  some  lurid 
gleam  of  high-minded ness  or  unselfish- 
ness  upon  him.  The  average  reader 
may  doubt  this,  the  literary  tyro  deny 
it,  but  the  novelist  with  the  briefest 
experience  knows.  It  used  to  be 
enough  to  endow  the  righteous  char- 
acter with  a  radeeming  vice  or  a  few 
graceful  foibles  to  free  him  from  this 
reproach,  but  the  public  conscience  at 
its  present  stage  of  evolution  is  not  to 
be  put  off  with  a  couple  of  twopenny 
vices,  it  now  exacts  a  far  higher  stand- 
aid  of  rascality.  Everybody  is  known 
to  be  capable  of  everything — bad  ;  the 
presumption  and  vile  taste  of  one  who 
sets  himself  up  to  live  better  than  his 
neighbors  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned—and snubbed.  Respectability 
itself  is  scarcely  more  reprehensible 
than  righteousness  ;  boheniianism  is  a 
cloak  that  may  cover  a  multitude  of 
virtues — not  that  it  often  does.  Be 
disreputable  and  you  may  venture  on  a 
little  goodness. 

But  how  define  that  subtle  monstros- 


ity, the  prig  ?  Is  he  the  man  too  con- 
scious of  perfection  ?  or  he  who,  being 
guilty  of  lofty  virtues,  feeds  daily  on 
the  bliss  of  looking  down  on  other  peo- 
ple's failings?  Nay,  for  the  sins  of 
our  neighbor  are  the  common  joy  of 
mankind  ;  thev  furnish  even  more  sat- 
isfaction to  the  sinner  than  to  the 
saint.  Surely  the  prig  is  always  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  as  well  as  charmed,  by 
his  own  virtues  :  he  cannot  be  jealous 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  since  he  never 
conceives  them  as  capable  of  any. 

A  glance  at  current  fiction  proves 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  be  quite 
obsolete.  Good  folk  are  out  of  vogue  : 
the  worse  the  characters  the  better,  in 
fiction,  drama,  and  even  poetry.  Do 
not  Mr.  H'lrdy's  people  daily  degener- 
ate, while  our  newest  Miltons  revel  in 
jail  and  gutter  studies  ?  Virtue  went^ 
out  when  Bret  Harte  came  in,  and, 
with  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  wizard 
pen,  made  us  the  slaves  of  vice  and  black- 
guardism, and  the  adorers  of  brutal- 
ity dashed  with  sparks  of  benevolence. 
Faintness  of  heart  steals  over  the  aver- 
age living  sinner  on  closing  the  brill- 
iant pages  of  Mr.  Kipling  ;  despond- 
ency weighs  upon  him.  "  We  cannot 
all  bo  ruffians,"  ho  sighs;  '*  such 
heights  of  profanity  and  vice  are  at- 
tainable only  by  the  few."  A  serious 
lapse  from  villainy  is  a  frequent  motive 
in  this  writer's  dramas  ;  but  it  must  be 
said  for  his  characters  that  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  guilty  of  respectability. 
As  for  the  pen  but  now  laid  by  in 
Samoa,  what  rascals  it  limned  I  What 
double-barrelled  villainy  in  the  broth- 
ers of  Ballantrae  !  Beginning  with  a 
single  scoundrel,  the  story  gradually 
brings  the  good  brother  to  an  almost 
greater  badness  than  that  of  the  wicked 
one.  The  virtue  of  Dr.  Jekyll  is  faint 
and  feeble,  but  Edward  Ujde  is  a 
fiend.  In  the  Ebb-tide  there  is  not  one 
decent  character.  Women  are  usually 
omitted  from  the  writer's  evident  con- 
viction of  the  irredeemable  goodness  of 
the  sex.  We  cannot  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  villain  worship,  since  fash- 
ion is  as  capricious  in  fiction  as  in 
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clothes  and  manners  ;  politeness  and 
virtue  will  donbtless  come  iu  again 
(without  criuoliuey  let  us  hope),  and 
respectability  lie  upon  us  with  a  weight, 
**  heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as 
life." 

The  thorough  prig  can  discern  right 
conduct  in  himself  alone,  and  then  he 
never  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  marvel ; 
he  is  most  objectionable  when  benevo- 
lently anxious  to  impart  his  perfections 
to  others.  The  learned  prig  is  a  ped- 
ant ;  the  religious  a  Pharisee  ;  the  so- 
cial a  bore;  the  literary  a  precieuz ; 
the  artistic  a  dilettante  ;  the  aesthetic, 
now  ^one  out  in  brimstone  and  smoke, 
a  nuisance  ;  the  vicious  and  dissipated 
the  most  nauseous  variety  of  all. 

Exclusiveness,  ignoring  all  outside 
its  own  narrow  pale,  is  a  distinctive 
character  of  priggism  ;  there  are  prig- 
gish classes  and  priggish  masses  ;  the 
public- school  boy,  falsely  natural  and 
affectedly  candid,  with  his  special  slang 
and  collective  self-importance,  is  a 
hitherto  undetected  kind  of  prig. 
Egotism,  individual  or  collective,  is  a 
large  factor  in  priggism  ;  good  breed- 
ing and  courtesy  are  fatal  to  it ;  no 
prig  can  be  a  gentleman,  yet  the  gen- 
tlemanly prig  is  a  common  and  easily 
distinguished  variety.  An  unpleasant 
female  kind  was  the  prude  ;  she  went 
out  with  crinolines,  but  crops  up  occa- 
sionally in  the  British  matron  rampant 
in  newspaper  correspondence.  The 
prig  proper  has  a  defective  sense  of 
proportion,  and  none  of  humor  ;  his 
own  exaggerated  figure  fills  the  fore- 
ground and  blocks  out  the  dwindling 
perspective  of  mankind  ;  his  individual 
sins  perturb  the  peace  of  Paradise  and 
draw  tears  from  legions  of  angels  un- 
troubled by  the  accumulated  iniquities 
of  ordinary  humanity.  **  All  that 
rumpus  about  a  little  piece  of  pork," 
the  Jew  complained  when  it  thun- 
dered. 

But,  if  the  prig  cannot  be  a  gentle- 
man, still  less  can  he  be  a  knight ;  self- 
sufficiency  is  fatal  to  chivalry,  which 
sets  others  before  self  and  is  gentle  to 
the  weak.  The  very  perfect,  gentle 
knight  among  the  Canterbury  pilgrims 
was  meek  of  port  as  is  a  maid.  A  con- 
trast to  him  is  the  Arthur  of  the  Idylls 
of  the  Kin^,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  prigs    in    literature.     Not  a 


'"  passionate'' but  a  '*  passionless  per- 
fection,'' this  icy  being  has  feeling 
only  for  himself,  and  is  devoid  of  chiv- 
alry or  even  pity  where  women  are  con- 
cerned, though  he  **  forbore  his  own 
advantage  in  the  lists,"  being  gentler 
to  armed  men  than  to  unarmed  wom- 
en. In  the  much-admired  scene  at 
Almesbury,  whither  the  unfortunate 
Guinevere  had  fied,  owning  not  only 
her  weakness  and  evil  behavior,  but 
also  that  she  could  not  stand  the  blame- 
less king's  intolerable  perfection,  and 
whither  Arthur  seeks  her  on  purpose 
to  give  her  a  good  scolding,  he  stands 
above  the  penitent,  silent  queen,  who 
is  **  grovelling"  face  downward  at  his 
armed  feet,  and  descants  lengthily  upon 
his  own  righteousness  and  her  manifold 
iniquity,  not  in  the  first  wild  heat  of 
passion,  nor  in  the  first  surprised  indig- 
nation of  sudden  discovery,  but  in  cold 
blood  and  of  reasoned  purpose,  calm, 
verbose,  dogmatic,  as  an  out-worn 
preacher,  who  has  said  it  all  too  often 
before.  His  conscience  gives  him  no 
pricks,  not  once  does  he  question  the 
rightness  of  his  own  conduct,  or  con- 
sider how  much  his  conjugal  shortcom- 
ings, coldness,  and  carelessness  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disaster — which 
is  entirely  his  grief,  not  hers — not  once 
in  his  conscious  perfection  does  he 
dream  that  a  husband  may  have  duties 
or  a  wife  rights.  He  proclaims  his  own 
personal  chastity — not  without  regret 
for  wasted  viitue — vaunts  his  magna- 
nimity in  not  roasting  her  to  death,  and 
imputes  the  grossest  profligacy  to  her. 
Yet  she  had  loved  and  professed  to  love 
one  man  only,  and  he  admittedly  the 
greatest  and  noblest  in  all  the  land. 
'*  Mine  own  ideal  knight"  has  no  blame 
and  much  pity  for  Lancelot,  whose 
grave  misfortune  it  is  to  be  loved  and 
fascinated  by  one  of  those  women  crea- 
tures, who  **  stir  the  pulse  with  devil's 
leaps"  and  make  ^'  wicked  lightnings 
of  their  eyes."  He  tells  the  prostrate 
queen  that  the  fault  is  entirely  hers, 
that  she  has  seduced  Lancelot  and  made 
him  false  to  his  friend  and  his  king, 
that  she  is  re3ponsible  for  the  failure 
of  all  her  husband's  schemes,  for  all  the 
rebellions,  and  for  all  the  unlawful 
loves  in  all  the  land.  The  enormity  of 
her  sin  is  especially  heightened,  he 
tells  her^  by  nis  own   impeccability  ; 
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upon  her  lie  the  Bins  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. Then,  perceiving  her  golden  hair 
in  the  dust,  he  is  touched,  not  by  any 
reverence  for  womanhood  or  grief  for 
its  degradation,  but  because  ne  once 
fondled  it,  **  not  knowing."  After  some 
hundred  lines  of  eloquent  self-pity,  he 
has  one  of  grudging  compassion  for 
her,  a  **  vast  pity,"  he  calls  it,  sur- 
prised at  his  own  magnanimity  and 
tenderness  in  not  .burning  her  alive. 
**  Lo,  I  forgive  thee,"  he  cries,  not  as 
one  erring  mortal  forgives  another,  not 
even  as  the  just  forgive  the  unjust,  but 
*' as  Eternal  God  forgives.*'  Surely 
this  is  the  prince  of  prigs  !  But  though 
he  forgives  her  (in  the  character  of  her 
Maker  and  Judge),  he  fears  to  touch 
her  or  be  touched  by  her,  lest  his  some- 
what precarious  virtue  should  be  in- 
jured bv  contact  with  a  thing  so  vile  as 
a  penitent  woman.  Nor  does  he  be- 
tray the  faintest  interest  in  the  way 
in  which  this  vigorous  scolding  and 
preaching  may  affect  her  ;  whether  her 
silence  be  the  silence  of  indignation, 
scorn,  or  terror,  or  mere  indifference, 
is  nothing  to  her  husband.  Casting 
her  off  forever  in  this  world,  he  makes 
an  assignation  with  her  in  the  next, 
where,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to 
think  she  will  be  more  gently  handled. 
Turning  his  back  upon  her,  he  rides 
awav,  so  thoroughly  eased  by  the  sight 
of  the  queen  grovelling  in  the  dust,  so 
exalted  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  perfections  in  contrast  with  his 
wife's  utter  vileness,  that  his  face  is 
*'  as  the  face  of  an  angel."  Few  pas- 
sages in  English  poetry  have  been  more 
generally  admired,  quoted,  and  recited 
than  this  :  partly  because  of  its  beauty, 
and  partly  because  it  fairly  embodies 
tiie  average  injustice  and  the  merciless 
lack  of  chivalry  with  which  women  are 
regarded,  especially  in  their  relations 
with  the  other  sex — or  were  till  quite 
recently.  It  also  expresses  the  more  or 
less  conscious  contempt  that  the  com- 
mon run  of  men  have  for  women.  Yet 
the  pen  that  drew  this  priggish  Arthur, 
drew  the  noble  and  touching  simplicity 
of  Enoch  Arden,  and  the  ethereal  pas- 
sion and  pathetic  maidenhood  of  Elaine, 
besides  resetting  the  most  fascinating 
character  in  old  romance.  Sir  Lancelot. 
No  one  hated  a  prig  more  than 
Thackeray,  yet,  so  genial  is  his  nature, 


and  so  magic  his  art,  that  he  cannot 
help  loving,  and  finally  making  us  love, 
his  excellently  drawn  Pitt  Crawley. 
First,  wo  are  sorry  for  Piit  Crawley, 
then  we  sympathize  with  him  because 
he  falls  in  love  with  the  adorable  Becky 
— or  perhaps  that  amiable  weakness  is 
hi  redeeming  vice— and  at  last  we  love 
him.  Yet  Pendennis,  who  has  no  vir- 
tue to  speak  of,  nor  any  particular  vice, 
manages  to  be  a  prig  in  spite  of  it ;  he 
belongs  to  the  unjustifiable  variety. 
The  female  pri^  is  more  common  in  fic- 
tion than  in  life  ;  all  Dickens's  virtu- 
ous females  and  all  his  serious  wicked 
ones  belong  to  this  class.  The  Lady 
in  Comus  must  be  classed  with  the  hard 
and  acid  variety  :  she  contains  the  germ 
of  later  Puritanism.  George  Eliot's 
females  are  tainted  with  this  hard  sort 
of  priggism  ;  Mary  Garth  and  Doro- 
thea Brook  are  specimens  ;  the  faintly 
and  unconsciously  selfish  and  patheti- 
cally flimsy  Rosamond  Vincy  is  lovable 
beside  them.  Komola's  virtue  is  even 
harder  and  more  pitiless  than  theirs ; 

f)oor  little  soft  Tessa  is  a  pleasant  re- 
ief  from  that  marble  being. 

Anthony  Trollope  turned,  out  a  spe- 
cial variety  of  the  prude  ;  all  his  good 
girls  are  run  in  that  mould  ;  they  are 
emphatically  girls,  and  never  reach 
womanhood  ;  one  thinks  of  them  all  as 
having  snub  noses,  moon  faces,  inane 
smiles,  and  striped  hooped  petticoats, 
as  in  Leech's  drawings.  Miss  Austen, 
living  in  a  priggish  period,  had  too 
sure  a  touch,  and  was  too  good  an  art- 
ist to  produce  prigs  unconsciously. 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  too  much  of  the 
rebel  in  her  hot  blood  to  concern  her- 
self with  the  female  sort ;  but  Robert 
Moore  is  a  singular  and  subtle  male 
variety.  Madame  de  Sta()l  and  George 
Sand  turn  women  prigs  out  with  sub- 
lime unconsciousness  :  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Consuelo,  Delphine,  or  Corinne 
bears  away  the  palm.  The  hero  of 
Aurora  Leigh  is  the  kind  of  male  prig 
that  only  women  can  make  ;  Aurora 
pairs  well  with  him.  Robert  Elsmere 
IS  a  droll  variety  of  this  kind,  but  his 
wife  surpasses  bim  ;  yet  even  she  can- 
not approach  the  sublimity  of  Robert  in 
the  unbecoming  part  of  Joseph,  sol- 
emnly preaching  down  the  overtures  of 
his  hostess,  instead  of  imitating  the 
patriarch's  discreet  flight. 
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Miss  Edgeworth,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere  of  purest  priggerj,  could  not 
but  produce  some  prigs.  All  around 
her,  and  almost  all  through  her  long 
life,  every  variety  of  prig  flourished. 
In  France  they  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  murdered  ;  in  England  they  fired 
pistols  into  their  sweethearts'  petti- 
coats ;  in  both  countries  they  talked 
much  of  returning  to  nature,  which 
usually  meant  depriving  their  friends 
and  dependents  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
That  Miss  Ed^eworth  contrived  not  to 
be  a  prig  in  spite  of  her  surroundings, 
proves  her  to  have  been  a  genius.  It 
IS  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  tne  pedantic  note  from  her 
bright  and  entertaining  letters  as  her 
mind  develops  ;  it  is  pathetic  to  note 
how,  when  she  finds  herself  escaping 
from  the  cramping  influence  of  her  fa- 
ther's pedantic  and  limited  intellect, 
she  dutifully  tries  to  return  to  it. 

No  man  could  be  more  antipathetic 
to  priggery  than  the  Charles  Kingsley 
of  real  life,  jet  his  novels  are  rich  in 
female  prigs,  and  even  Tom  Thurnall 
scarcely  escapes  the  reproach  of  prig- 
^ism,  possibly  because  ne  is  over-anx- 
ious to  avoid  it.  The  woman  prig  is 
usually  the  male  writer's  vice,  the  man 
prig  the  female's.  And  what  writer 
wholly  escapes  this  pitfall  ?  Shakes- 
peare ?  Yes  ;  but  Shakespeare  is  al- 
most a  synonym  for  nature.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  free,  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing ;  but  Goethe  is  especially  great  in 
prigs.     Chaucer  is  as  close  to  nature^ 


perhaps  as  great  a  genius,  as  Shake- 
speare :  there  is  no  taint  of  the  prig 
even  in  the  impossibly  and  immorally 
patient  Griselda ;  cold  reason  would 
condemn  her,  but  the  genius,  tender- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  Chaucer  cast 
such  a  glamour  upon  her  that  she  re- 
mains one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
pathetic  figures  in  English  poetry.  No 
prig  could  breathe  the  pure  morning 
atmosphere  of  that  young,  ingenuous, 
and  beautiful  time,  the  dawn  or  child- 
hood of  that  literature  of  which  the 
Elizabethan  was  the  vigorous  early 
manhood,  with  all  its  redundance  and 
exaggerations,  when  priggism  blazed 
mightily  forth  in  Euphues.  There  are 
no  prigs  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur :  it  is 
redolent  still  of  that  dewy  prime,  and 
fresh  and  simple  as  childhood.  Yet  it 
has  perfect  characters  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Sir  Galahad  is  so  pure  and 
perfect,  so  lovely  in  his  youth  and 
knightly  charm,  that  he  diffuses  a  heal- 
ing sweetness  wherever  he  goes. 

But  our  a^e  is  priggish.  It  lacks 
balance  ;  it  is  self  conscious  and  self- 
vaunting.  Our  literature  cannot  pro- 
duce beautiful  and  perfect  characters, 
because  our  day  has  no  strong  central 
ideal,  only  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  need 
and  lack  of  one.  It  is  never  more  prig- 
gish than  in  its  impatience  of  prigs  ; 
we  delight  in  imperfection,  monstros- 
ity, decay.  Is  this  such  a  phase  as  oc- 
curs in  youth,  and  is  the  moral  hobble- 
dehoy hood  of  genius  ?  or  does  it  mark 
the  decline  of  strength  ? — New  Review. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has 
given  us,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Early  Vic- 
torian Literature,"  a  masterly  estimate 
of  George  Eliot,  and  of  her  permanent 
place  among  great  writers.  His  essay 
came  home  to  me,  for  I  am  a  typical 
unit  of  that  perfervid  crowd  which,  by 
its  unmeasured  and  ill-regulated  ad- 
miration, did,  as  Mr.  Harrison  points 
out,  such  ill  service  to  George  Eliot's 
fame. 

I  was  three  years  old  when  George 
Eliot's  first  novel  appeared,  and  I  was 


twenty-three  when  her  last  was  com- 
pleted. Thus  she  fairly  dominated  the 
reading  part  of  my  boyhood  and  early 
manhood.  Not  that  she  was  a  writer 
who  ever,  in  my  experience,  attracted 
boys  ;  neither  her  mind  nor  her  style 
had  the  qualities  with  which  boys  fall 
in  love.  But  we  believed  in  her  genius 
as  something  immensely  great  and  sol- 
emn, which  not  to  admire  argued  one's 
self  a  booby.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  I  can  recollect  the  awe,  not  nn- 
mingled  with  incredulity,  with  which 
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I  heard  my  tutor  at  Harrow  declare 
that  he  had  obtained  more  pleasure 
from  a  page  of  George  Eliot  than  from 
a  chapter  of  Dickens.  It  was  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford  that  I  first 
really  felt  her  spell,  and  from  that  time 
on  1  was  an  enthusiastic  and  no  doubt 
a  hyperbolical  admirer.  But,  even  in 
those  fresh  days,  one  could  discrimi- 
nate ;  and  then,  as  now,  I  was  bored 
by  **  Romola"  and  disgusted  by  **  Dan- 
iel Deronda.**  The  poetry,  of  course, 
one  never  could  stomach  ;  but  the 
novels,  as  a  whole,  seemed  the  grandest 
and  truest  of  fiction.  The  analysis  of 
human  character  and  motive  ;  the  care- 
ful linking  of  cause  and  effect ;  the 
pregnant  moralization  :  the  closely 
compacted  maxims,  seemed,  to  minds 
entirely  theoretical  and  necessarily  un- 
taught by  experience,  the  utterance  of 
the  highest  wisdom.  A  new  world 
opened  before  our  eyes  ;  or,  rather,  the 
old  world  in  which  we  had  lived  our 
twenty  3 ears  was  suddenly  illuminated 
by  a  new  and  revealing  light.  George 
Eliot  appeared  to  have  the  key  of  all 
philosophy,  and  we  listened  with  an  as- 
tonished reverence  to  the  voice  of  the 
oracle. 

And  there  were  other  elements  which 
moved  our  admiration — her  keen  en- 
joyment of  physical  health  and  vigor ; 
her  love  of  the  country  and  the  open 
air  ;  her  knowledge  of  nature  ;  even 
her  humor,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  last  quality  owed  much  of  its 
effect  to  its  violent  contrast  with  a  som- 
bre environment. 

But,  in  brief,  I,  and  others  of  my 
own  time  and  place,  were  worshippers 
of  George  Eliot ;  and,  though  our  loy- 
alty was  tried  by  **  Daniel  Deronda,*' 
and  very  nearly  broke  down  under 
*'  Theophrastus  Such,"  still  it  stood 
the  strain.  As  far  as  I  know,  her  as- 
cendency was  '  undiminished  at  her 
death.  But,  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  devout  disciples  experi- 
enced **  a  return  upon  themselves." 
They  began  to  criticific  where  they  used 
to  adore,  and  to  inquire  where  they 
used  to  believe.  Knowing  a  little  more 
than  they  had  known  ten  years  before, 
they  were  much  less  inclined  to  take 
the  philosophy  of  life  at  secondhand. 
Their  artistic  palates  grew  more  fas- 
tidious.    They  became  aware  of  faults 


which  they  had  not  noticed,  and  re- 
sented more  keenly  those  which  had 
always  been  patent.  They  became  im- 
patient of  George  Eliot's  elaborateness 
and  longwindeduess  ;  of  her  strained 
and  cumorous  jocosity  :  of  her  undue 
insistence  on  the  sexual  idea  ;  of  her 
strange  deviations  into  downright  nasti- 
ness  of  thought  and  phrase,  as  in  the 
description  of  Mr.  Casaubon's  mole, 
and  the  apologue  of  the  lady  who  made 
herself  sick  with  pickled  salmon.  In 
brief,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  men  aspir- 
ing to  be  thought  clever  and  critical 
were  as  extravagant  in  censure  and  de- 
preciation as  twenty  years  ago  they  had 
been  hyperbolical  in  praise. 

Here,  as  Mr.  Harrison  points  out,  is 
the  opportunity  of  criticism — of  a  sane 
and  sober  appreciation,  which  can  sift 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  in  some 
measure  anticipate  the  final  judgment 
of  the  High  Court  of  Literary  Equity. 
That  judgment  cannot,  according  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  be  delivered  before  the 
next  century  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
may  be  as  well  for  old  admirers  of 
George  Eliot  who  have  been  a  little 
shaken  by  the  storm  of  recent  criti- 
cism, to  renew  their  acauaintance  with 
her  works,  and  revise  their  estimate  of 
her  genius  and  effect. 

Let  us  take  the  earliest  of  her  novels, 
the  **  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  This 
volume  consists  of  three  separate  tales 
—''  Amos  Barton,"  **  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love 
Story,"  and  "Janet's  Kepentance." 
And  here  in  the  very  first  page  of  her 
first  attempt  at  fiction,  George  Eliot 
introduces  us  to  the  localities,  the  so- 
ciety, the  life,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  so  essentially  and  pecul- 
iarly at  home.  Each  of  her  English 
stories  is  really  and  in  its  nature  what 
one  of  them  is  expressly  and  in  its  title, 
**A  Study  of  Provincial  Life."  In 
them  we  see  next  to  nothing  of  Lon- 
don, with  its  gayeties,  its  excitements, 
its  grinding  miseries,  or  its  myriad 
forms  of  enterprise  and  energy.  Nor, 
again,  are  we  often  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  absolute  monotony,  the 
calm  decay,  of  the  very  aged,  the  very 
simple,  and  the  very  poor  of  our  agri- 
cultural populations.  The  life  which 
George  Eliot  knew  as  no  other  novelist 
has  known  it,  is  the  life  of  the  lawyers, 
the  clergy,  the  small  gentry,  the  trades- 
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men,  and  the  farmers  of  large  country 
towns  or  thickly  populated  rural  neigh- 
borhoods.    She  quarries  constantly  in 
the  mine  of  those  experirnces  which 
were  hers  when  living  as  a  land-agent's 
daughter  near  Nuneaton,  or  with  well- 
to  do  friends  in   Coventry.     We  shall 
find,  as  we  go  on,  that  each  story  con- 
tains unmistakable  allusions  to  people, 
places,  and   things  among   which  her 
early    years    were    passed.     Thus,   in 
**  Amos  Barton"  the  story  opens  with 
a  description  of   Shepperton  Church, 
which  those  who  know  the  district  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  Chilvers 
Coton,  in  vVarwickahire.     The  ecclesi- 
astical   atmosphere    of    those    days— 
1830-1850 — when  the  Tractariau  move 
ment   was   beginning    to    modify   the 
effects  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  has 
lent  its  color  to  the  theological  char- 
acter of  Amos  Barton.     Otherwise  his 
life  is  a  carefully  drawn  picture  of  the 
cruel  consequences  which  vanity,  self- 
ishness, and  coarseness  of  fibre,  in  a 
man  not  radically  vicious,  may  bring 
upon  a  refined  and  gentle  woman  who 
passionately  loves  him.     The  thread  of 
narrative  on  which  this  is  hung,  de- 
scribing Mr.  Barton's  clerical  career, 
his  unfortunate  attachment,  and   his 
wife^s  early  death,  is  of  the  slis:hte8t 
character.     Still,  here,  in  the  very  first 
of  her  novels,   we  find   George  Eliot 
marking  out  distinctly  those  lines  on 
which,   in  later  and    more    elaborate 
stories,  she  advanced  to  so  unique  a 
fame. 

**  Mr.  GilfiTs  Love  Story"  describes 
the  life  of  an  earlier  day.  The  story  is 
laid  in  the  last  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. And  here  George  Eliot  takes  us 
into  the  society  of  those  country  mag- 
nates whom  she  constantly  uses  to  deco- 
rate her  background.  They  occupy  a 
less  important  place  in  her  interest  and 
ours  than  the  farmers'  wives  and  the 
pretty  village-girls,  the  carpenters  and 
weavers,  whom  she  makes  the  promi- 
nent figures  of  her  foreground.  But 
they  contribute  a  certain  effective  ele- 
ment of  contrast ;  and  their  lives  and 
surroundings  supply  a  local  coloring  of 
brightness  and  richness  which  throws 
the  homespun  raiment  of  provincial  life 
into  high  and  admirable  relief.  Wo 
feel  that  George  Eliot  is  less  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  large-acred  squires  and 


baronets  who  figure  in  so  many  of  her 
stories  than  in  the  creations  which  be- 
long to  her  own  class  and  caste  ;  but 
the  spirit  and  accuracy  of  their  delinea- 
tion give  proof  of  her  singular  power  as 
a  literary  photographer.  Cheveril  Man- 
or, in  **  Mr.  GilflTs  Love  Story,"  is 
Arbury  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Newdegates,  whom  George  Eliot'a 
father  had  served  as  land-agent,  and 
Knebley  is  Astley  Church,  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Amid  this  scenery  she 
draws  with  singular  delicacy  and  a 
graceful  minuteness  the  picture  of  an 
ardent  young  clergyman's  solitary  love- 
pnssage.  The  picture  is  like  a  paint- 
ing of  Watteau,  or  an  exquisitely  col- 
ored group  in  Dresden  china.  In  the 
handling  there  is  a  peculiar  touch  of 
old  world  refinement  which  1  do  not 
think  we  find  in  any  other  of  George 
Eliot's  tales.  Thn  story  describes  tho 
one  supreme  love  of  a  pure  and  passion- 
ate nature,  threatened  with  ruin  by  the 
heartless  cynicism  of  a  polished  sensu- 
alist. The  injured  pride  of  a  beautiful 
woman  shapes  for  itself,  as  later  on  in 
**  Daniel  Ueronda,"  a  horrihlere\enge  ; 
and  that  revenge  is  intercepted  by  tho 
death  of  the  once-loved,  now  hatca,  ob- 
ject. Two  sympathetic  hearts  are  at 
last  united  ;  and  united  only  to  be  part- 
ed by  the  bride's  early  death.  So  ends 
a  most  graceful  and  yet  strangely  pow- 
erful tale. 

In  *'  Janet's  Repentance"  we  find 
George  Eliot  again  in  her  native  ele- 
ment. Milby  is  Nuneaton.  The  fierce 
strife  of  Evangelical  and  Orthodox,  the 
vulgarity,  the  meanness,  the  heart- 
burnings, the  emulations,  and  tho  gos- 
sip of  the  dull  manufacturing  town, 
are  traced  with  the  life  like  touch  of 
accurate  portraiture.  The  beautiful  and 
commanding  Janet,  married  to  a  harsh 
and  vindictive  tjrant,  seeking  refuge 
from  sorrow  in  drunkenness,  and  res- 
cued from  sin  by  the  preaching  of  a 
gallant  and  ill-sfarred  young  clergy- 
man, leaves  on  the  mind  a  deep  im- 
pression of  power  and  truth. 

So  much  for  the  **  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life."  When  we  have  read  them  we 
know  the  elements  and  materials  out 
of  which  George  Eliot  creates  her 
world  ;  the  keen  observation  of  habits 
and  thoughts,  the  strong  grasp  of  great 
religious  movements,  the  vivid  appre- 
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ciaiion  of  their  influence  on  daily  ac- 
tion, the  grave  and  sometimes  ironical 
humor,  the  deep  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  tragedy  underlying  even  common- 
place lives,  which  sne  subsequently 
works  up  into  her  great  romances  with 
infinite  shiides  of  color,  with  endless 
subtleties  of  meaning,  with  inexhausti- 
ble diversity  of  individual  character, 
and  with  all  the  discerning  and  differ- 
entiating skill  of  the  novelist's  true 
genius. 

The  publication  of  **  Adam  Bede"  in 
1858  made  an  immense  and  widespread 
sensation.  Nothing  like  it  had  been 
known  since  Charlotte  Bronte,  also 
writing  under  a  masculine  pseudonym, 
took  the  town  by  storm  with  '*  Jane 
Eyre."  In  each  case  there  was  the 
same  uncertainty  and  eager  speculation 
as  to  the  sex,  age,  name,  and  condition 
of  the  author  ;  the  same  general  feel- 
ing that  anew  writer  had  appeared  who 
knew  and  could  manipulate  the  deepest 
springs  of  human  passion  ;  the  same 
delighted  discovery  that  there  were  still 
untrodden  fields  of  romance  in  common 
English  life,  though  a  generation  of 
peevish  critics  had  told  us  that  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was  barren. 

But  a  notable  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  great  achievement  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  the  great  achievement 
of  George  Eliot  was  that  the  one  re- 
vealed genius  and  ignorance,  the  other 
genius  and  knowledge.  The  depth  and 
versatility  of  George  Eliot's  culture, 
and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
various  phases  of  English  society,  did 
not  astonish  those  who  had  studied  the 
**  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ;"  but  to  the 
majority  even  of  the  reading  public 
they  were  only  an  additional  element 
of  perplexity  in  the  already  perplexing 
problem  of  the  author's  identity. 

It  would  seem  that  Hayslope  in 
'*  Adam  Bede"  is  the  little  village  of 
Koston,  four  miles  from  Aehbourpe  ; 
and  that  Adam  and  Seth  Bede  are  por- 
traits of  George  Eliot's  uncles,  Samuel 
and  William  Evans.  Dinah  is  an  ideal- 
ized recollection  of  Elizabeth  Evans, 
the  saintly  wife  of  the  Methodist  Will- 
iam Evans.  No  one  of  George  Eliot's 
novels  has  given  to  the  world  a  larger 
number  of  clear  and  memorable  por- 
traits. The  weakness  and  vanity  of 
Hetty,  the  thoughtless  profligacy  of  the 


not  wholly  evil  Donnithorne,  the  genial 
common  sense  and  humor  of  Parson 
Irwine,  the  rapt  and  mystic  yet  most 
practical  piety  of  Dinah  Morris,  and  the 
shrewd  wit  and  caustic  proverbs  of  Mrs. 
Poyser — all  these  are  household  words. 
Of  the  picture  of  the  hero,  Adam  Bede 
himself,  the  present  Bishop  Wi^kinson 
once  said  in  his  pulpit  that  it  seemed 
to  him  the  best  presentiment  in  mod- 
ern guise  and  color  of  the  earthly  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  the  life 
of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity, 
as  he  toiled  in  the  carpenter's  shop  to 
supply  His  own  and  Hismother*s  wants. 
That  surely  is  no  commonplace  effort 
of  Action  which  throws  any  illustrative 
light,  however  faint  oi  broken,  on  the 
sacred  narrative  of  human  redemption. 

We  come  now  to  the  **  Mill  on  the 
Floss,''  a  story  made  specially  interest- 
ing to  lovers  of  George  Eliot,  as**  David 
Copperfield"  is  to  the  lovers  of  Charles 
Dickens,  by  the  freedom  with  which 
the  author  has  woven  autobiographical 
details  into  the  narrative.  Tlie  pecul- 
iar charm  of  the  story  is  that  it  reveals 
the  real  pathos  which  underlies  the  sor- 
rows, the  sufferings,  and  even  the 
naughtiness  of  childhood.  The  lied 
Deeps,  the  scene  of  Maggie's  spiritual 
awakening,  were,  I  believe,  near  George 
Eliot's  own  home,  and  had  been  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  her  early  days.  M.ig- 
gie's  warm  affections,  her  craving  for 
sympathy,  her  hatred  of  harsh  control, 
her  quick  curiosity  about  the  two  worlds 
of  nature  and  of  books,  her  adventures, 
notably  in  the  gypsies'  camp,  her  suc- 
cesses, her  mortitications,  her  childish 
love  for  the  coM,  acute,  unsympathetic 
brother— all  bear  the  marked  traces  of 
personal  experience.  The  close  geo- 
graphical portraiture  of  the  town  of 
Gainsborough,  which  figures  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ogg's,  with  its  river, 
marshes,  and  liability  to  floods,  gives 
graphic  reality  to  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe which,  just  as  the  cross- purposes 
and  tangled  threads  of  the  story  are 
working  out,  consigns  Maggie  and  her 
brother  to  a  sudden  and  horrible  death. 

**  Silas  Marner"  has  a  peculiar  mel- 
ancholy of  its  own.  We  all  remember 
the  story  of  the  devout  Methodist  weav- 
er, driven,  by  a  gross  injustice  wrought 
under  the  semblance  of  religion,  to 
lifelong  separation  from  home,  loss  of 
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employment,  loss  of  money,  loss  of  lore, 
and  the  total  eclipse  of  religious  faith. 
How  that  supremo  blessing  is  restored 
to  him  through  the  play  of  natural 
aifection^  in  the  adoption  and  educa- 
tion of  an  orphan  child,  is  beautifully 
told.  There  is  a  remarkable  concord 
between  all  the  great  critics — Mr.  Har- 
rison among  them— as  to  the  tran- 
scendent merits  of  this  story,  but  it 
lends  itself  but  little  to  illustrative  cita- 
tion. **  The  Lifted  Veil"  and  *'  Broth- 
er  Jacob/'  which  are  generally  associ- 
ated with  *' Silas  Mainer,'*  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  the  stories  of  George 
Eliot,  which  her  truest  admirers  would 
most  willingly  let  die. 

In  '*  Romola,"  George  Eliot  entirely 
changes  her  element  and  her  materials. 
She  forsakes  the  English  scenery,  Eng- 
lish society,  and  English  institutions, 
among  which  she  is  so  thoroughly  at 
home.  She  transports  us  from  Eng- 
land to  Florence,  and  from  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  The  learning 
which  **  Romola"  displays  is  profound 
and  exact ;  the  local  coloring  vivid  and 
true.  Asa  monument  of  conscientious 
labor,  it  is  worthy  of  all  respect  ;  as  a 
moral  essay,  it  is  profitable  doctrine  for 
an  age  which  is  reviving  the  vices  of 
the  Renaissance.  But  as  a  story  it  is 
dull,  and  us  a  historical  romance  it  sig- 
nally fails  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of 
the  past  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
living  human  interest. 

In  **  Felix  Holt,''  we  return  again  to 
more  familiar  scenes  and  people.  The 
twofold  interest  of  this  storv,  over  and 
above  the  author's  favorite  theme  of 
latent  romance  in  common  life,  is  legal 
and  political.  The  plot  depends  on  a 
highly  technical  point  of  law  in  regard 
to  the  devolution  of  land  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  we  get  a 
careful  and  even  subtle  study  of  the 
under-currentsand  side-intluences  ;  the 
chicanery,  the  violence;  the  cynical 
immorality,  mingled  with  honest  po- 
litical enthusiasm,  which  went  to  .make 
tjhe  interest  of  an  electioneering  contest 
sixty  years  ago.  In  no  other  novel  has 
George  Eliot  more  forcibly  and  even 

f)ainfnlly  delineated  the  terrible  and 
ifelong  consequences  of  an  early  moral 
fall.  No  other  of  her  stories,  perhaps, 
preaches  with  more  eloquent  voice  to 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 


We  now  approach  **  Middlemarch," 
in  many  respects  the  grandest  of  all 
George  Eliot's  works.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  criticise  it  as  too  long  and  too  pon- 
derous ;  a  canvas  overcrowded  with  fig- 
ures ;  and  more  of  a  study  of  character 
thrown  into  narrative  form  than  a  genu- 
ine novel.  There  is  more  or  less  force 
in  all  these  objections,  and  a  generation 
of  novel-readers  accustomed  to  authors 
of  whom  you  can  skip  one  paragraph 
in  three  with  no  perceptible  injury  to 
the  plot  or  the  moral,  may  well  grum- 
ble at  a  novel  of  which  the  interest  is 
profound,  not  superficial  ;  ethical, 
rather  than  sensational  ;  and  coherent 
and  sustained,  instead  of  fragmentary 
and  spasmodic.  Still,  for  those  who 
care  to  see  the  deep  springs  of  human 
action  ;  the  subtle  and  sometimes  mis- 
guided workings  of  human  conscience  ; 
the  mutual  infiuence  and  interdepen- 
dence of  the  man's  and  woman's  na- 
tures ;  and  the  miserable  ruin  wrought 
by  emotion  uncontrolled  by  thougtit, 
as  well  as  by  thought  un tempered  by 
emotion  ;  forall  these**  Middlemarch" 
is  a  storehouse  of  delight. 

With  the  publication  of  **  Middle- 
march,"  most  people  would  consider 
that  the  zenith  of  George  Eliot's  great- 
ness was  attained.  Both  her  later 
books  were  disappointments. 

*'  Daniel  Deronda"  was  a  careful  and 
laborious  attempt  to  analyze  the  differ- 
entiating qualities  and  gifts  of  the  He- 
brew race,  some  of  whose  noblest  as- 
pirations are  bodied  forth  in  the  semi- 
prophetic  dreams  of  the  consumptive 
Mordecai.  As  an  exhibition  of  George 
Eliot's  power  of  getting  up  unfamiliar 
details^  and  representing  a  life  which 
she  has  never  lived,  it  is  second  only, 
if  it  is  second,  to  **  Romola."  As  an 
instance  of  research,  aptly  used,  one 
may  quote  a  speech  of  Daniel's  mother, 
when  she  is  describing  her  rebellion 
against  the  strictness  of  her  Jewish  u)>- 
bringing  :  **  I  was  to  feel  awe  for  the 
bit  of  parchment  in  the  mezuza  over 
the  door  ;  to  dread  lest  a  bit  of  butter 
should  touch  a  bit  of  meat,*^  I  have 
been  told  by  Jewish  friends  that  not 
every  born  member  of  their  community 
would  recognize  this  Talmudic gloss  on 
the  text :  **  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  But  the 
story  is  disfigured  by  a  concession  such 
as  George  Eliot  seldom  condescends  to 
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make  to  a  repulsive  realism.  The  char- 
acters of  Grandconrt  and  Ovirendolen 
are  conspicuous  above  all  her  creations 
for  a  moral  odiousness  which  is  almost 
unredeemed.  The  heartless 'and  world- 
ly girl  meets  a  kind  of  poetic  retribu- 
tion in  the  refined  and  calculating 
cruelty  of  the  cynical  libertine  whom 
her  ambition  leads  her  to  marry  ;  and 
he,  again,  receives  the  reward  of  his 
misdeeds  in  a  sudden  and  awful  death, 
from  which  his  wife  might  have  res- 
cued him  if  she  would. 

From  the  painful  and  disagreeable 
interest  of  this  morbid  tale  we  turn 
with  something  of  relief  to  the  unex- 
pected dulncssof  ''  The  Impressions  of 
rheophrastus  Such.'*  These  contain 
much  that  is  true,  more  that  is  senten- 
tious, little  that  is  beautiful,  and  less 
that  is  amusing.  The  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  them 
is  that  they  are  rather  an  attempt  to 
condense  and  perpetuate  in  epigram- 
matic  form  the  opinions  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  than  the  product  of  George 
Eliot's  own  untrammelled  genius. 

George  Eliot's  poems  I  do  not  intend 
to  include  among  the  subjects  of  my 
analysis,  for  I  fear  we  shall  find  in 
them  little  to  qualify  the  verdict  that 
in  poetry  she  is  not  happy.  One  critic 
has  said,  that  **  In  poetry  the  thought 
was  over  great  for  the  somewhat  un- 
familiar element  in  which  it  moved, 
and  brought  to  the  reader  a  certain 
sense  of  stiffness  and  constraint."  An- 
other, that  George  Eliot's  poems  are 
merelj  the  work  of**  a  clever  woman 
who  tiied  to  write  verses." 

Tliey  are  a  little  more  than  this,  for 
her  mind  and  temper  abounded  in  two 
out  of  three  of  the  qualities  which  Mil- 
ton attributes  to  poetry.  Her  genius 
was  sensuous  enough,  and  passionate 
enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  but  the 
first  note  of  poetry,  simplicity,  was  sig- 
nally lacking.  The  thought  of  her 
poems  is  profound,  involved,  and  high- 
ly analytical  ;  in  a  word,  as  much  as 
possible  the  reverse  of  simple  ;  and  the 
verbal  medium  and  apparatus  is  rugged 
with  the  ruggedness  of  a  violent  at- 
ten)j)t  to  press  into  poetic  form  that  of 
wliich  poetry  itself  is  intolerant. 

Having  thus  retrodden  some  familiar 
ground,  1  must  now  attempt  to  analyze 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
New  Sesies. — Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  4. 


George  Eliot's  mind  and  teaching.  I 
shall  only  be  obeying  a  natural  instinct 
if  I  place  first  among  the  subjects  of 
this  analysis  her  religious  thought. 
One  who  was  her  intimate  friend  has 
told  me  that,  though  not  formally,  she 
was  essentially  and  profoundly  a  Posi- 
tivist.     Another  writes  : 

"  That  the  mind  of  her  who  penned  these 
novels  was  profoondly  religions,  no  reader 
can  donbt.  .  .  .  When,  however,  we  attempt 
closely  to  define  the  religion  in  which  George 
Eliot  rested,  our  task  is  difficult.  We  find  in 
her  the  most  marvellous  power  of  patting 
herself  in  the  position  of  the  holders  of  all 
creeds,  so  deep  was  her  sympathy  with  every 
form  in  which  the  religions  instincts  have  ex- 
pressed themselves.  The  simple  faith,  half 
pagan  bat  altogether  reverent,  of  Dolly  Win- 
throp  ;  the  sensible,  matter-of-fact,  and  hon- 
orable morality  of  Mr.  Irwine  ;  the  aspirations 
of  a  modem  St.  Theresa  ;  the  passionate  fer- 
vors of  Dinah,  were  andei  stood  and  rever- 
enced by  her.  All  that  was  most  human,  and 
therefore  most  divine,  most  ennobling,  and 
most  helpful,  was  assimilated  by  her.  The 
painful  bliss  of  asceticism,  the  rapture  of 
Catholic  devotion,  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  of  self-abnegation,  were  realized  by 
her  as  though  she  had  been  a  fervent  Catho- 
lic. But  the  ground  tone  of  her  thought  was 
essentially  and  intensely  Protestant.  She 
could  not  submit  herself  completely  to  any 
external  teacher.'' 

For  those  to  whom  the  faith  of 
Christendom  is  as  vital  air,  the  history 
of  George  Eliot's  religious  thought  is 
pre-eminently  painful.  Very  early  in 
life  she  broke  away  from  the  Evangeli- 
cal beliefs  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  before  her  first  volume  yrss 
published  she  was  no  longer  a  Chris- 
tian. Yet  who  can  read  her  descripr 
tion  of  Dinah  Morris's  preaching  on 
the  green,  her  prayers  and  entreaties, 
**  written'*  to  quote  George  Eliot's  own 
words,  **  with  hot  tears,  as  they  surged 
up  in  my  own  mind,"  without  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  author  had 
once  known  the  intensity  and  the  power 
of  a  fervid  faith  ?  This  impression  is 
even  deepened  when  we  follow  her  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  prayer,  tco 
sacred  for  transcription,  with  which 
Dinah  melts  and  heals  the  broken  heait 
of  lletty  in  the  condemned  cell  ;  or 
when  she  claims  our  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  heroic  courage  of  the  young 
preacher  in  '*  Janet's  Repentance,"  bat- 
tling at  once  with  religious  intolerarce 
and  physical  decay  ;  or,  when  again, 
a4 
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glie  thrills  oar  hearts  with  the  Baptist- 
BternnesSy  the  Christ-like  tenderness  of 
Savonarola's  message  to  guilty  Florence. 
Still,  as  wo  follow  in  order  the  grad- 
ual development  of  her  mind  as  ex- 
pressed in  her  works,  we  find  ever  less 
and  less  recognition  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Gospel  ;  ever  more  and 
more  of  the  substitution  of  moral  duty 
for  religious  faith  ;  ever  an  increasing 
sense  of  darkness  and  hopelessness  and 
impending  annihilation,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
striking  passages  out  of  many  which 
seem  to  mark  resting-places  or  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  George  Eliot's 
oeliof.  First,  the'  concluding  passage 
of  Dinah  Morris's  sermon  on  the  green. 

*'  Dear  friends/'  she  said  at  last,  "  brothers 
and  sisters,  whom  I  love  as  those  for  whom  , 
my  Lord  has  died,  belieTv  me  I  know  what 
this  great  blessedness  is  ;  and  becanse  I  know 
it  I  want  yoa  to  have  it  too.  .  .  .  Think 
what  it  is  not  to  hato  anything  bat  sin  ;  to  be 
fall  of  love  to  every  creature  ;  to  be  fright- 
ened at  nothing  ;  to  be  sure  tliat  all  things 
will  tnrn  to  good  ;  not  to  mind  pain,  becaase 
it  is  oar  Father's  will ;  to  know  that  nothing 
— no,  not  if  the  earth  was  to  be  barnt  up.  or 
the  waters  come  and  drown  as— nothing  conld 
part  as  from  God  who  loves  as.  and  who  fills 
oar  soals  with  peace  and  joy,  becaase  we  are 
sare  that  whatever  He  wills  is  holy,  jast,  and 
good.  Dear  friends,  come  and  taste  this 
blessedness  ;  it  is  offered  to  yon  ;  it  is  the 
good  news  that  Jesas  came  to  preach  to  the 
poor." 

Or,  take  again,  from  the  same  book, 
t'lis  lovely  passage  of  moralized  descrip- 
tion : 

"  What  a  glad  world  this  looks  like  as  one 
rides  or  drives  along  the  valleys  and  over  the 
hills  !  I  have  often  thoat^ht  so  when  in  for- 
eign countries,  where  the  fields  and  woods 
have  looked  to  me  like  oar  English  Loam- 
shire— the  rich  land  tilled  with  jast  as  much 
care ;  the  woods  rolling  down  the  gentle 
slopes  to  the  green  meadows — I  have  come  on 
something  by  the  roadside  which  has  remind- 
ed me  that  I  am  not  in  Loamshire  ;  an  image 
of  a  great  agony— the  agony  of  the  Cross.  It 
has  stood  perhaps  by  the  clustering  apple- 
blossoms,  or  in  the  broad  sunshine  by  the 
cornfields,  or  at  a  turning  by  the  wood  where 
a  clear  brook  was  gurgling  below  ;  and  sorely, 
if  there  came  a  traveller  to  this  world  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  man's  life  upon 
it,  this  image  of  agony  would  seem  to  him 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  this 
joyous  nature.  He  would  not  know  that  hid- 
den behind  the  apple-blossoms  or  among  the 
golden  com,  or  under  the  shrouding  boughs 
Zl  the  woods,  there  might  be  a  human  heart 
beating   heavily  with    anguish ;    perhaps    a 


yoong,  blooming  girl,  not  knowing  where  to 
tarn  for  refuge  from  a  swift-advanciog  shame, 
understanding  no  more  of  this  life  of  ooru 
than  a  foolish  lost  lamb  wandering  farther 
and  farther  in  the  nightfall  on  the  lonely 
heath,  yet  tasting  the  bitterest  of  life's  bitter- 
ness. Such  things  are  sometimes  hidden 
among  the  sunny  fields  and  behind  the  blos- 
soming orchards  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  gar- 
gling brook,  if  you  came  closer  to  one  spot 
behind  a  small  bush,  would  be  mingled  for 
your  ear  with  a  despairing  human  sob.  No 
wonder  man's  religion  has  so  much  sorrow  in 
it.     No  wonder  he  needs  a  suffering  God.*' 

Or,  again,  this  confession  of  faith  of 
the  simple,  yet  sagacious  minister, 
Ruf as  Lyon  : 

"  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His  ; 
but  we— we  are  left  to  judge  by  uncertain 
signs,  so  that  we  may  learn  to  exercise  hope 
and  faith  toward  one  another,  and  in  this  un- 
certainty 1  cliuK  with  awful  hope  to  those 
whom  the  world  loves  not  because  their  con- 
science, albeit  mistakenly,  is  at  war  with  the 
habits  of  the  world." 

Take,  again,  this  most  significant  sen- 
tence, which  seems  to  record  the  effect 
of  some  staggering  blow  : 

'*  No  one  who  has  ever  known  what  it  is  to 
lose  faith  in  a  fellow-man  whom  he  has  pro- 
foundly loved  and  reverenced,  will  lightly  say 
that  the  shook  can  leave  the  faith  in  the  In- 
visible Goodness  unshaken." 

Or  take,  finally,  this  statement  of 
Dorothea's  creed,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  attitnde  in  which,  after  breaking 
with  dogmatic  religion,  George  Eliot^s 
mind  reposed  : 

"  That  by  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good, 
even  when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is  and 
cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  are  part  of  the 
Divine  power  against  evil— widening  the 
skirts  of  light  and  making  the  struggle  with 
darkness  narrower." 

The  most  painful  feature  of  the  his- 
torv  is  that,  with  the  loss  of  belief  in  a 
personal  God,  came  the  loss  of  belief  in 
a  personal  immortality.  And  in  this 
"eclipse  of  faith"  George  Eliot  died. 
Not  even  a  gleam  of  sunset  light  was 

Eermitted  to  irradiate  the  gloom.  I 
ave  heard  that  when  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
entered  the  sick-room  he  found  that 
she  had  already  sunk  into  the  dnal 
stupor,  without  even  realizing  that  she 
was  dangerously  ill.  From  that  dark- 
ened chamber  of  bereavement  and  an- 
guish we  turn  away  with  the  words 
which  she  herself  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Bufus  Lyon  : 
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'*  Though  I  would  not  wantonly  gxasp  at 
ease  of  mind  through  an  arbitrary  ohoice  of 
doctrine,  I  cannot  but  belicTe  that  the  merits 
of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  are  wider  than  our 
utmost  charity." 

An  American  poet,  writing  on  George 
£liot*8  death,  thus  marked  the  incon- 
grnity  between  the  creations  of  her  im- 
agination, and  her  theological  conclu- 
sions : 

' '  A  lily  rooted  in  a  sacred  soil, 
Anayed  with  those  who  neither  spin  nor 

toil; 
Dinah,   the  preacher,  through  the  purple 

air, 
For  ever  in  her  gentle  evening  prayer 
Shall  plead  for  Her — what  ear  too  deaf  to 

hear  ? 
*  As  if  she  spoke  to  some  one  very  near. ' 

"  And  he  of  storied  Florence,   whose  great 
heart 
Broke  for  its  human  error  ;  wrapped  apart. 
And  scorching  in  the  swift  prophetic  flame 
Of  passion  for  late  holiness,  and  shame 
Than    untried    glory,     grander,    gladder, 

higher  ; 
Deathless,  for  Her,  he  '  testifies  by  fire. ' 

*'  A  statue  fair  and  firm  on  marble  feet, 
'Womauhood's  woman,  Dorothea,  sweet 
As  strength  and  strong  as  tenderness,  to 

make 
'  A  struggle  with  the  dark  '  for  white  light's 

sake. 
Immortal  standfl,  unanswered  speaks.    Shall 

they, 
O!  Her  great  hand  the  moulded,  breathing 

clay, 
Her  fit,  select,  and  proud  survivors  be  ? 
Possess  the  life  eternal,  and  not  She  ?" 

We  now  turn  by  a  natural  transition 
from  George  Eliot's  religious  thought  to 
its  necessary  complement  in  her  ethi- 
cal system.  This  may  also  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — Duty.  No  novelist, 
and  scarcely  any  professional  moralist, 
has  dwelt  with  more  insistence  or  more 
varied  force  on  this  ennobling  theme. 
Iler  sense  of  duty  includes  in  its  im- 
perious purview  every  relation  of  public 
and  private  life.  The  duty  of  the  land- 
owner, of  the  politician,  of  the  parish- 
priest  ;  the  duty  of  parent  to  child,  of 
brother  to  sister,  of  the  young  man  to 
the  woman  of  his  choice,  of  wife  to 
husband,  of  husband  to  wife — these  are 
the  favorite  themes  of  each  different 
tale.  Each  succeeding  agony  or  sorrow 
in  the  long  and  often  complicated  chain 
of  misfortune  is  traced  home  with  re- 
lentless pertinacity  to  its  source  in  some 
failure  of  moral   dutv.     Nor  are  the 


demands  of  duty  satisfiod  and  its  con- 
sequent blessings  attained  by  a  mere 
discharge  of  mutual  obligations.  George 
Eliot's  sense  of  duty  was  that  higher 
and  completer  one  which  includes  our 
duty  to  onrsclvea.  Our  warfare  with 
the  foe  within,  the  necessity  of  self- 
mastery  and  self-control,  the  blessed- 
ness of  self-forgetfuluess  and  self-sur- 
render— these  are  her  chosen  themes. 
Nor,  again,  is  the  ideal  of  duty  attained 
by  abstinence  from  those  glaring  and 
palpable  breaches  of  it  which  erate  upon 
the  common  conscience,  and  only  re- 
quire to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  con- 
demned. George  Eliot's  special  value 
as  a  moral  teacher  lies  in  the  stern  in- 
sistence with  which  she  makes  us  see 
our  own  hidden  and  less  obvious  vices  ; 
our  pettinesses,  our  selfishnesses,  our  sins 
of  harshness,  of  coldness,  of  unsympa- 
thy  ;  and  forces  us  to  recognize  in  the 
ruin  of  another's  happiness  the  handi- 
work of  some  little  fault  of  character 
or  action  which  was  concealed  from  all 
outside,  and,  till  she  revealed  it,  only 
half-known  to  ourselves.  Of  course,  so 
high  an  ideal  of  duty  involved  a  corre- 
spondingly high  notion  of  the  beauty 
of  sacrihce.  To  live  for  others  in  the 
humble  offices  of  common  duty  ;  to  die 
for  others  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom, 
or  the  less  heroic  pangs  of  domestic 
drudgery  and  unrequited  love,  forms 
her  ideal  of  the  truly  enviable  fate. 
The  same  absolute  self-forgetfulness, 
seeking  no  reward  here  or  hereafter, 
colors  even  her  conception  of  that  im- 
personal immorality  to  which  alone  she 
permitted  herself  to  aspire — 

*<  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  : 

live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

....  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self." 

Surely,  even  in  this  vulgar  age  of 
Mammon-worship  and  self-pleasing  we 
may  esteem  the  teacher  of  so  sublime  a 
creed  at  least  as  truly  one  of  our  great 
benefactors,  as  though  she  had  invent- 
ed new  facilities  of  communication,  or 
amplified,  by  a  fresh  discovery,  our 
means  of  physical  enjoyment. 

In  George  Eliot's  philosophy  of  life 
two  or  three  ruling  ideas  are  manifest. 
In  the  flrst  place,  she  was  as  conepicu- 
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ously  as  possible  the  rererse  of  a  fatal- 
ist. She  belieTed  absolately  in  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual will.  She  held  that  we  fashion 
oar  own  characters  and  lives,  and  was 
much  less  disposed  than  many  thinkers 
to  attribute  their  determining  qualities 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  She  her- 
self has  said  : 

"  Oar  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar. 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we 
are." 

Again,  she  had  a  melancholy  convic- 
tion of  the  irreparable  nature  of  human 
experience.  She  believed  with  all  her 
heart  the  stern  truth  that  in  the  physi- 
cal world  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Again  and  again  we  have  the  same  note 
of  quiet  sorrow  over  the  irrevocable  fix- 
ity of  the  past.     For  example  : 

"  O  the  anguish  of  that  tboaght  that  we  can 
never  atone  to  our  dead  for  the  Htinted  affec- 
tion we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answers  we 
returned  to  their  plaints  or  tbeir  pleadings, 
for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that  sa- 
cred haman  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  ns,  and 
was  the  divinest  thing  God  had  given  ns  to 
know  r* 

Or  again,  in  a  lighter  fashion,  though 
the  same  veiu  of  thought,  this  motto  : 


"  It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw  ; 
Half  roasted  never  will  be  raw  : 
No  dongh  is  dried  once  more  to  meal. 
No  crock  new-shapeu  by  the  wheel : 
Yon  can't  tnrn  curds  to  milk  again, 
Nor  Now,  by  wishing,  back  to  Then  ; 
And  having  tasted  stolen  honey. 
Yon  can't  buy  innocence  for  money.'* 

Again,  George  Eliot  saw  with  special 
keenness  the  unyielding  connection  of 
cause  and  e6fect  in  human  life.  See 
this  in  Adam  Bede's  indignation  when 
he  imagines  that  Arthur  Donnithorne 
is  proposing  to  set  things  straight,  after 
the  irreparable  injury  he  lias  done  to 
Hetty.     He 

"thought  he  perceived  in  them  that  notion 
of  compensation  for  irretrievable  wrong,  that 
self-soothing  attempt  to  make  evil  bear  the 
same  fruit  as  good,  which  most  of  all  roused 
his  indignation." 

Once  again,  George  Eliot  realized,  as 
few  writers  of  fiction  and  still  fewer 
historians  are  calm  enough  to  do,  the 
immense  influence  for  good  or  evil  of 
insignificant  people  and  obscure  deeds. 
This  it  was  which  gave  such  special 
seriousness  to  all  her  teaching  on  the 
minute  and  humble  actions  of  daily 


life.  Few,  probably,  who  heard  it  will 
forget  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Liddon  in  the 
University  Church  at  Oxford,  soon  af- 
ter the  publication  of*  Middlemarch,'" 
when  he  concluded  with  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  that  wonderful  analysis  of 
human  character  : 

"  The  growing  good  of  the  woild  is  partly 
dependent  on  nn historic  acts  ;  and  that  things 
are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might 
have  been  is  half  owing  to  the  number  who 
lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  on- 
visited  tombs." 

As  a  close  observer  of  human  life  and 
its  determining  forces,  George  Eliot 
found  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  pow- 
er and  imperiousness  of  sexual  passion. 
Every  tale  of  hers,  from  the  **  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life"  to  **  Daniel  Deron- 
da,''  is  suffused  with 

"  The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light 
of  love." 

The  sorrows,  the  joys,  the  mvsteries, 
even  the  crimes  which  checker  the 
career  of  her  heroes  and  heroines,  have 
their  origin  iu  the  subtle  and  manifold 
influences  of  love.  The  love  of  Adam 
Bede  for  Hetty,  of  Hetty  for  Arthur 
Donnithorne,  of  Lydgate  for  Rosa- 
mond, of  Dorothea  for  Ladislaw,  of 
Philip  Wakem  for  Maggie  Tulliver  ; 
all  these  and  countless  others  are  in- 
stances of  the  penetration  with  which 
George  Eliot  regarded  the  love  of  man 
and  woman,  and  its  widely  diverse 
issues  in  the  good  and  evil  of  their  lives. 
A  real,  though  weak  and  seltish,  love 
for  Milly  redeems  from  utter  vulgarity 
the  character  of  Amos  Barton.  The 
sweet  ajffcction  of  Dinah  Morris  toward 
Adam  Bede  completes  with  a  touch  of 
human  interest  the  almost  angelic 
beauty  of  her  ideal  character.  And  the 
same  profound  master-passion  of  man^s 
nature  supplies  some  of  the  darker 
shades  of  pathos  and  even  of  crimi- 
nality. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  one  leading 
article  of  George  Eliot's  belief  was  that 
even  the  most  commonplace  lixes  are 
underlaid  with  tiagedy.  On  occasion 
she  can  heighten  the  interest  of  a  dra- 
matic scene  by  invoking  the  more  sub- 
limely tragic  powers — the  destructive 
energy  of  angry  Nature,  or  the  even 
deadlier  wrath  of  human  hatred.  But 
these  situations  are  rare.     The  major- 
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ity  of  hor  tales  derived  their  tragedy 
from  the  hidden  sufferings  of  wounded 
hearts  ;  from  the  fruitless  pangs  of  un- 
requited love»  or  the  gnawin?  remorse 
which  dogs  successful  sin.  Her  genius 
combines  the  powers  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope  ;  it  sweeps  the  wide 
horizon  of  events  and  forces  which  haye 
moved  the  world  ;  it  directs  our  gaze 
to  the  teeming  life  beneath  our  daily 
feet,  and  reveals  the  microcosm  of  a 
single  water-drop.  George  Eliot  has 
taught  us  to  sympathize  with  the  great 
movements  of  humanity  which  have 
upheaved  empires,  and  changed  the 
face  of  religions,  and  have  raised  up 
generations  of  heroes  for  their  accom- 
plishment, and  have  scattered  abroad 
their  seed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  But 
even  more  faithfully  and  beneficially 
has  she  led  us  to  recognize  the  unno- 
ticed tragedy  which  lies  around  our 
every-day  path,  which  is  the  product  of 
events  not  strikingly  impressive,  but 
insignificant  and  even  vulgar  :  and  to 
which  each  day  we  live  we  may  perhaps 
be  unconsciously  contributing.  I^et  us 
quote  her  words  on  the  flight  of  Hetty 
from  home  : 

"  What  will  be  the  end  ?— the  end  of  her 
objectless  wandering,  apart  from  all  love,  car- 
ing for  haman  beings  only  throagh  her  pride, 
clinging  to  life  only  as  the  hanted  woanded 
brute  clings  to  it?  God  preserve  yoa  and 
me  from  being  the  beginners  of  such  misery.  ** 

It  is  partly  owing  to  this  conviction 
that  the  tragedy  of  life  lies  in  its  com- 
mon things,  that  George  Eliot  assigns 
such  prominent  place  in  her  writings 
to  the  action  of  pain,  illness,  and  death. 
Hut  other  causes  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  One  was  that  her  delicate 
health  made  her  keenly  conscious  of 
the  mysterious  influence  which  physi- 
cal organization  exercises  over  thought, 
and  even  aclion.  Another  was  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  whose 
own  studies  had  been  very  much  con- 
cerned with  medicine,  and  who  stimu- 
lated in  her  a  physiological  curiosity 
which  wiis  evidently  inborn.  Another 
and  deeper  cause  lay  in  the  Positivism 
whi'^h  gradually  became  the  sole  re- 
siduum of  her  religious  faith.  Qow- 
ever  uncertain  and  unknowable  were 
the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  human 
soul,  the  functions  of  the  body  were  at 
any  rate  certain,  tangible,  and  vitally 


important.  But,  from  whatever  cause 
it  sprang,  we  find  in  all  her  writings  a 
singularly  clear  and  vivid  interest  in 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human 
frame  ;  a  close  and  scientific  acquaint- 
ance with  its  pathology  ;  and  a  keen 
eye  for  the  subtle  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  complicated  issues  of  exist- 
ence. The  death  of  Captain  Wybrow 
in  "Mr.  GilfiPs  Love  Story;''  the 
awfully  vivid  description  of  angina  pec- 
toris  in  **  The  Lifted  Veil ;"  Mr.  Tul- 
livcr's  apoplectic  seizure  \  Mr.  Casau- 
bon*8  slow  decay  and  sudden  dissolution 
by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  the 
ravages  of  consumption  in  Mordecai 
and  Mi.  Tryan — all  these  are  instances 
of  the  accuracy  and  force  with  which 
she  employs  these  melancholy  mechan- 
isms. 

A  great  part  of  the  fun  which  we  find 
among  the  comfortable  farmers'  wives 
and  dear  old  ladies  of  the  various  tales 
lies  in  their  childlike  reliance  on  third- 
rate  doctoring,  and  their  pathetic  in- 
terest in  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
disorders.  How  true  to  life  is  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  an  old  woman's 
researches  in  religioiis  literature  ! 

"  On  taking  up  the  biography  of  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  she  immediately  tamed  to 
the  end  to  see  what  disease  he  died  of  ;  and 
if  his  legs  swelled,  as  her  own  occasionally 
did,  she  felt  a  stronger  interest  in  ascertain- 
iug  any  earlier  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
dropsical  divine. " 

And  then  take,  in  marked  contrast  to 
this,  a  sample  of  Oeorge  Eliot's  grave 
handling  of  the  same  Kind  of  theme. 
Lydgate  has  just  informed  Mr.  Casau- 
bon  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  mortal 
disease,  which  must  terminate  soon, 
and  suddenly  : 

"  When  the  commonplace  '  We  must  all 
die  '  transforms  itself  suddenly  into  the  acote 
conscioasness,  '  I  mnst  die — and  soon, '  then 
death  grapples  us,  and  his  fingers  are  cruel ; 
afterward,  he  may  come  to  fold  us  in  his  arms 
as  our  mother  did,  and  our  last  moment  of 
dim  earthly  discerning  may  be  like  the  first. 
To  Mr.  Gasaubon  now  it  was  as  if  he  suddenly 
found  himnelf  on  the  dark  river-brink,  and 
heard  the  plash  of  the  on-coming  oar,  not  dis- 
cerning the  forms,  but  expecting  the  sum- 
mons." 

Any  estimate  of  Grorge  Eliot's  genius 
woula  be  glaringly  incomplete  if  it  were 
not  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  her  wit 
and  humor.    To  define  these  two  quali- 
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ties  with  satisfactory  accuracy  is  a  no- 
toriously diRicult  task.  But  if  wo  re- 
gard the  essence  of  wit  as  lying  in  the 
conciseness  and  point  of  expression,  as 
much  as  in  any  juxtaposition  of  ideas, 
we  mufct  at  once  admit  that  George 
Eliot  had  comparatively  little  of  it. 
There  are  indeed  numbers  of  sentences 
which  cling  to  the  memory,  as  terse 
and  vigorous  expressions  of  profound 
truths  ;  but  they  lack  that  perfect  sym- 
metry of  form  which  is  so  delightful  in 
the  really  epigrammatic  writers,  like 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Rochefoucauld  ; 
and  they  generally  require,  if  I  may  so 
say,  more  room  to  turn  round  in  than 
the  dimensions  of  the  true  epigram  per- 
mit. I  will  quote  a  few  samples  of  what 
I  mean  : 

"  Ignorance  [sayR  Ajax^  is  a  painless  evil ; 
so,  I  should  think,  is  dirt,  considering  the 
merry  faces  that  go  along  with  it. 

"  Hatred  is  like  fire -it  makes  even  light 
rabbish  deadly. 

**  It  is  generally  a  feminine  eye  that  first 
detects  the  moral  deficiencies  hidden  under 
the  *  dear  deceit*  of  beanty. 

"  We  cannot  reform  onr  forefathers. 

"  In  the  vain  langhter  of  folly  wisdom  hears 
half  its  applanse. 

'  Ignorance  is  not  so  damnable  as  hnmbag, 
bnt  when  it  prescribes  pills  it  may  happen  to 
do  more  harm. 

"  One  mast  be  poor  to  know  the  luxury  of 
giving. 

"  The  wit  of  a  family  is  best  received  among 
strangers. 

*'  Those  who  trust  us,  educate  us. 

"  The  depths  of  middle-aged  gentlemen's 
ignorance  will  never  be  known,  for  want  of 
public  examinations  in  this  branch." 

And  this,  which  has  been  erroneous- 
ly attributed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  per- 
haps  as  high  a  compliment  as  coula  be 
paid  to  a  would-be  epigram — 

"  Among  all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy  is  the 
most  gratuitous." 

But  if  she  is  deficient  in  that  perfec- 
tion of  form  which  is  essential  to  wit, 
among  humorists  George  Eliot  stands 
very  high.  She  appreciated  very  keen- 
ly the  humor  of  characters,  of  situa- 
tions, and  of  dialogues.  The  admirable 
picture  of  Mr.  Brooke  on  the  hustings 
IS  one  of  the  best  extant  illustrations  of 
electioneering  on  the  old  svstem.  The 
scene  at  the  reading  of  Mr.  Feather- 
stone's  will  has  all  the  significant  fun 
of  a  painting  by  Hogarth.  The  char- 
acters of  Mrs.  Poyser,  of  Mrs.  Tulliver 


and  her  sisters,  of  Bob  Jakin,  of  Mr. 
TrumbulK  and  of  Mrs.  Cadwallader^ 
are  instances,  taken  almost  at  random, 
of  her  skill  in  depicting  various  forms 
of  conscious  and  unconscious  comedy. 
The  proverbs  and  maxims  in  which  sev- 
eral of  these  characters  so  freely  in- 
dulge are  full  of  point,  and  practical 
wisdom  ;  and  with  their  shrewd  ex- 
perience of  country  life  fairly  reek  of 
the  soil  from  which  George  Eliot 
sprang.  Of  these  Mrs.  Poyser^s  are 
the  most  famous — 

"  It  is  poor  work  allays  settin*  the  dead 
above  the  livin'.  We  shall  all  on  us  be  dead 
some  time,  I  reckon  -  it '  ud  be  better  if  folks 
'nd  make  much  on  us  beforehand,  istid  o' 
beginning  when  we're  gone.  It*s  but  little 
good  you'U  do  a- watering  the  last  year's  crops. 

"  It's  poor  eating  where  the  flavor  o*  the 
meat  lies  i'  the  cruets.  There's  folks  as  make 
bad  butter,  and  trusten  to  the  salt  to  hide  it. 

"  There's  folks  'd  stand  on  their  heads,  and 
then  say  the  fault  was  i'  their  boots. 

"  Some  folks*  tongues  are  like  the  clocks  aa 
run  on  strikin',  not  to  tell  you  the  time  o' 
day,  but  because  there's  summat  wrong  i' 
their  own  inside.'* 

Again,  Mrs.  Ilacketty  in  '^  Amos  Bar- 
ton"- 

"  They  say  a  green  yule  makes  a  fat  church- 
yard ;  and  so  does  a  white  yule  too,  for  that 
matter.  When  the  stool's  rotten  enough,  no 
matter  who  sits  on  it." 

xVgain,  Burtle  Massey,  the  schoolmas- 
ter— 

**  Simple  addition  enough  !  Add  one  fool 
to  another  fool,  and  in  six  years'  time  six 
fools  more.  They're  all  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation, big  and  little  's  nothing  to  with  the 
sum 

**  It's  easy  finding  reasons  why  other  folks 
should  be  patient." 

And  Adam  Bede  himself — 

"  If  you  get  hold  of  a  chap  that's  got  no 
shame  nor  conscience  to  stop  him,  you  must 
try  what  you  can  do  by  bunging  his  eyes  up." 

Mr.  Lammeter— 

* '  Breed  is  stronger  than  pasture. " 

Mrs.  Denner — 

"  When  I  awake  at  cook-orow,  I'd  sooner 
have  one  real  grief  on  my  mind  than  twenty 
false  It's  better  to  know  one's  robbed,  than 
think  one's  going  to  be  murdered." 

A  word  ought  to  have  been  said 
about  George  Eliot's  minute  eye  for 
Nature,  her  love  of  animals,  her  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  music  ;  but  the  sub- 
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{'ect  expands  before  us,  and  we  mnst 
lasten  to  a  close. 

It  is  ouly  George  Eliot's  genius  as 
expressed  in  her  writings  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  discuss.  Qer  life,  and 
its  governing  incident,  and  its  influence 
on  the  ethical  standard  of  her  time,  I 
have  left  untouched,  as  Ijing  outside 
my  present  province. 

Again,  I  have  dealt  as  sparingly  as 
possible  in  hostile  criticism.  I  have 
written  with  the  egotism  of  a  lively 
gratitude,  and  I  have  preferred  to  sug- 
gest rather  than  to  elaborate  the  faults, 
whether  of  substance  or  of  form,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  place  her  work  in  a 
rank  beneath  that  of  perfection. 


But  if,  as  an  artist,  she  is  ''  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  I  still  hold 
that  George  Eliot  nas  higher  claims 
upon  our  admiration  than  those  which 
belong  to  her  as  a  keen  analyst  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  a  masterly  painter  of 
English  scenery  and  manners.  I  sub- 
mit that,  as  far  as  her  writing  is  con- 
cerned, she  is  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  best  benefactors  of  mankind  who, 
by  preaching  a  pure  and  exalted  moral- 
ity, and  by  making  the  sublime  creeds 
of  duty  and  self-sacrifice  lovely  and  at- 
tractive, have  conspicuously  helped  the 
civilization  of  the  race,  and  hare  en- 
riched the  treasury  of  the  common 
good. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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Out  of  the  thousands  who  have  dailv 
seen  the  sun  set  all  their  lives,  there 
are  some  who  have  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  at  least  in  midsummer,  seen  it 
rise.  I  am  not,  of  course,  thinking  of 
those  who  toil  with  their  hands  for 
their  daily  bread,  but  of  the  comfort- 
able people  who  do  not  get  up  till  the 
day  is  **  well  alight,"  and  find  the  win- 
tor  fire  burning  brightly  in  the  grate, 
the  breakfast  table  duly  set,  and  their 
morning  letters  laid  upon  its  cloth. 
Had  one  of  them  perchance  looked  out 
into  the  street  at  five  o'clock,  he  might 
have  seen  a  postman  hurrying  along 
toward  his  district  office,  where  the 
first  correspondence  of  the  day  had  been 
already  sorted  and  tied  up  in  bundles 
for  distribution.  If  he  cared  for  a  new 
view  of  the  town,  he  would  find  it  in 
the  **  awakening  of  London." 

One  of  the  first  things  which  would 
strike  him  in  the  empty  streets  would 
be  their  **  hillincss.'*  When  full  by 
day  they  look  fiat,  but  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  what  ups  and  downs  there 
are  between  (say)  the  Oxford  Circus 
and  Piccadilly,  and  perceive  that  cattle 
often  have  to  pull  against  the  collar  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  level  piece  of  road. 

The  **  cleaning"  of  London  and  its 
belongings  might  next  draw  his  atten- 
tion. Dickens  was  an  early  walker, 
and  one  does  not  wonder  at  his  record- 
ing the  dusty  wealth  of  Mr.  Boffin 
when  one  sees,  in  the  rich  city,  baskets 


or  boxes,  stuffed  with  the  sweepings  of 
every  shop  and  office,  set  outside  their 
doors  waiting  to  be  carted  off.  The 
pavement  must  be  cleared  of  this  (pos- 
sibly precious)  **  litter"  betimes. 

Our  early  riser,  though,  would  meet 
many  who  had  obviously  not  washed 
that  morning,  and  were  having  their 
first  breakfast  off  a  **  clay."  Perhaps 
the  question  might  cross  his  mind, 
*'  Where  had  they  slept?*'  and,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  a  philanthropist, 
some  fresh  thoughts  about  the  lodgment 
of  the  million  would  occur  to  him. 
The  morning  toilette  of  many  men  and 
women  is  little  realized  by  one  who  has 
his  '*  tub,"  finds  shaving  water  set 
ready  in  his  dressing-room,  clothes 
himself  with  deliberation,  brushes  his 
hair,  sniffs  the  pleasant  smell  of  coffee 
as  he  saunters  downstairs,  and  seats 
himself  at  a  well-ordered  table,  while 
Mary  Ann,  who  has  laid  it,  makes  his 
tumbled  bed,  empties  his  bath,  and 
tidies  his  deserted  room.  Had  he  got 
up  betimes,  as  I  have  suggested,  he 
would  have  seen  London  at  its  early 
work,  though  at  its  first  exploration, 
in  summer,  barring  a  few  houseless 
wanderers  or  belated  pleasure-seekers 
returning  home,  he  might  fancy  that  the 
population  consisted  of  policemen  and 
cats,  which  last  creep  stealthily  about  in 
pursuit  of  feline  enjoyment.  I  saw  a 
constable  unsuccessfully  trying  to  arrest 
one  at  rosy  dawn  this  morning  in  my 
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deserted  street.  As  my  wakefal  riser 
continued  his  walk  he  might  see,  on 
passing  a  railway  station,  the  first 
throes  of  that  centrifugal  action  by 
which  London  flings  abroad  the  tidings 
and  thoughts  which  had  reached  it 
since  he  last  went  to  bed.  The  news- 
paper trains  start  at  five  o'clock  for 
their  daily  sowing  of  the  land  with 
type,  handfuls  of  which  are  hurled  out 
at  stations  far  and  near,  to  produce 
their  repeated  crops  of  talk  for  the 
reapers  (counted  by  millions)  of  **  some 
new  thing.'*  Besides  this  papery  out- 
flow, our  early  walker  would  meet 
wagons  and  carts  laden  with  solid  food 
for  those  who  cannot  think  unless  the 
mystic  chemistry  of  nature  changes 
milk,  mution,  and  bread  into  bruins. 
The  editor  of  a  paper  would  find  his 
occupation  gone  were  it  not  for  the 
butcher  and  baker  who  give  him  power 
to  write  and  his  buyers  to  read.  So 
goods  trains,  vans,  and  fishing  boats 
fill  the  exhausted  skull  with  matter 
which  takes  the  shape  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence, police  reports.  Court  circulars, 
cricket  scores,  arlvertisements,  and 
leading  articles — without  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  life  would  not  be 
worth  living. 

Perhaps  among  the  manifold  con- 
tributions to  the  commissariat  of  Lon- 
don that  of  ''  milk'*  asserts  itself  most 
loudly.  First  there  is  the  rumbling 
transfer  at  railway  stations  of  those 
truncated  tin  cones  containing  it,  which 
have  arrived  by  night  trains  from  the 
cmntry,  into  milkmen^s  carts,  whose 
jangling  cans  add  to  the  rattle  they 
make  as  Jehus  drive  furiously  to  the 
yarious  ''  walks,"  where  it  is  distribut- 
ed by  thick-soled  white-aproned  wom- 
en, who,  in  filling:  the  household  jug, 
also  leave  a  *^  blob**  of  it  on  the  door- 
step— a  libation  resented  by  tidy  mis- 
tresses. The  noise  of  its  arrival,  be- 
fore the  London  milkmaid  fills  her 
pail,  might  well  lead  one  to  wish  that 
Its  transporting  carts  were  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tires.  No  other  vehicle 
makes  such  a  seemingly  needless  row 
in  going  about  its  business.  But  every 
Londoner  must  have  his  supply  of  milk 
betimes,  and  in  this  respect  the  poor 
townsman  is  better  off  than  his  mate  in 
the  country.  There,  a  peasant,  daily 
working  in  the  midst  of  cow-pastured 


fields,  is  often  unable  to  get  a  jug  of  it  for 
his  family.  It  is  sent  away  to  the  city, 
in  whose  meanest  streets  the  housewife 
can  always  buy  a  penn'orth. 

Talking  of  this,  our  early  explorer 
sees  a  number  of  street  breakfast-laid 
tables,  where  the  workman  stops  to  eat 
thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  washed 
down  with  coffee  (not  milkless)  which 
spreads  a  fragrant  smell  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.  No  signs  of  this  stand- 
ing meal  are  left  behind  at  the  corners 
where  it  is  eaten.  The  catering  **  cos- 
ter* clears  it  away  before  the  blinds  of 
bedrooms  begin  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
the  heels  of  housemaids  kneeling  on 
doorsteps,  with  scrubbing  brush  and 
pail,  may  be  seen  all  down  a  street, 
leaving  a  fresh  whitened  step  to  be 
dirtied  by  the  footmarks  of  another  day. 
To  my  mind,  they  manage  this  business 
better  in  America,  where  it  is  done 
with  a  long-handled  implement  which 
saves  the  servant  from  having  to  go 
down  upon  her  knees,  often  in  the  wet. 
Our  custom  sometimes  creates  a  special 
malady  from  which  she  suffers.  The 
''  housemaid's  knee"  is  a  recognized 
infirmity.  Common  marble  is  cheap, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  more  doorsteps 
were  made  with  this,  as  it  can  be 
*'  washed*'  clean  in  a  minute  and  leaves 
a  white  surface  better  than  that  pro- 
duced by  hearthstone  on  a  porous  sub- 
stance. 

In  a  very  early  stroll  few  sights  are 
more  sadly  impressive  than  that  of 
those  who  have  no  roof  but  the  sky, 
and,  unless  officiously  disturbed,  seek 
an  uneasy  bed  on  some  roadside  seat, 
or  crouch  in  the  corner  of  an  entry, 
till  they  have  to  *'  move  on"  and  begin 
another  wearisome  day.  Nothing  is 
more  piteonsly  exclusive  than  the 
street-door  of  even  the  most  tender- 
hearted householder  before  the  *'  awak- 
ening of  London."  A  clerical  friend 
of  mine  once  had  unexpected  proof  of 
this  when,  after  a  long  talk  with  a 
neighbor  into  the  small  hours,  he  let 
him  out,  and,  standing  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  look  at  the  stars,  heard  the  door 
slammed  to,  leaving  him  hatless  in  the 
deserted  street.  lie  hammered  and 
rang  like  Mrs.  Dowler's  chairmen,  but 
those  within  slept  sounder  than  even 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
**  milk"  arrived  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
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enter  his  house.  Meanwhile,  after 
fruitless  battery  with  the  knocker,  he 
thought  of  those  nightly  wanderers 
who  have  only  the  **  key  of  the  street," 
and  having  at  last  found  an  empty 
bench  laid  himself  upon  it  to  realize 
the  blanketless  misery  of  such  a  couch. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  adopt  the 
l)rocedure  of  a  Chinaman,  who,  when 
he  feels  himself  hopelesslv  aggrieved  by 
the  unfeeling  inmate  of  a  house,  avenges 
himself  by  committing  suicide  on  his 
doorstep. 

If  the  feet  of  our  early  wanderer 
should  lead  him  near  a  railway,  he  ap- 
prehends the  ceaseless  trafl^c  which 
goes  on  before  any  **  passenger'*  awakes 
to  use  the  newspaper  train.  I  was  once 
deposited  at  a  station  some  ten  miles 
away  from  that  which  I  sought,  and, 
walking  home  along  the  *' six-foot 
way'*  between  the  lines,  realized  how 
much  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the 
dark.  I  had  to  pause — I  believe  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  I 
ought  to  have  laid  m}self  down  —as  I 
met  or  was  overtaken  by  a  seemingly 
endless  number  of  goods  trains,  which 
did  not  stop  to  see  whether  a  wander- 
ing stranger  had  been  run  over  or  not. 
But  the  near  rush  of  a  spark-scattering 
locomotive  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered, 
though  the  sensation  did  not  tempt  me 
to  invite  it  again. 

Talking  of  early  work  which  finishes 
that  of  the  night,  our  exploring  walk- 
er, who  has  often  seen  the  street  lamps 
lib  at  dusk,  perceives,  what  perhaps 
he  had  never  thought  of  before,  that 
they  have  to  be  put  out  at  dawn  by  an 


official  who  pokes  each  one  to  death 
with  a  stick.  Being  a  ratepayer,  he  is 
possibly  gratified  at  this  display  of 
parochial  economy  ;  but  another  is  not 
so  pleasing  to  its  near  spectator,  since 
the  beating  of  door-mats  on  lamp-posts 
fills  the  neighboring  air  with  dust, 
which,  as  representing  **  germs"  whose 
insidious  mischief  he  has  read  of,  he 
swallows  resentfully.  In  some  places, 
however,  he  has  to  skip  out  of  the  way 
of  '*  water"  pumped  upon  asphalt  pave- 
ment with  a  hose — a  cleanly  procedure, 
though  the  soaking  of  wooden  streets 
leaves  them  to  exhale  the  nastiest  of 
perfumes  as  they  dry. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  the  dis- 
puted question  about  the  worth  of 
early  rising  for  work  within  doors,  or 
denying  that  the  prey  of  the  **  earlv 
bird**  warns  us  against  dangers  which 
may  spoil  the  credit  of  being  among  the 
first  to  get  up,  our  morning  walker  has, 
at  least  for  once  in  a  way,  a  new  view 
of  London.  And  he  might  freshly  real- 
ize the  value  of  that  early,  often  sordid^ 
work  which  goes  daily  on  to  make  the 
world  more  pleasant  to  him  when  he 
usually  wakes.  All  who  rise  to  find  it 
ready  for  them,  summer  and  winter, 
when  the  streets  are  shiny  with  wet, 
and  the  rain  beats  upon  the  dressing- 
room  window,  or  its  ledges  are  clogged 
with  snow,  might  sometimes  bear  in 
mind  the  repeated  hours  of  work  spent 
by  others,  not  only  under  his  roof  but 
outside  his  doors,  before  he  sits  down 
to  his  breakfast  and  opens  his  letters. 
—  Cornhiil  Magazine, 
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To  a  generation  which  is  said  to  find 
Scott  bombastic  and  Dickens  dull  it  re- 
({uircs  perhaps  some  hardihood  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 
But  the  young  gentlemen  who  write  in 
praise  of  each  other  in  the  newspapers 
form  after  all  but  a  very  small  and  not 
a  very  important  part  of  the  reading 
public  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
bookstalls,  the  author  of  ''  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans*'  still  holds  his  own,  to- 
gether with  many  another  whom  these 
arbiters  of  taste  would  relegate  to  the 


dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf. 
No  doubt  there  are  moments  when  it  is 
not  possible  to  take  Cooper  quite  seri- 
ously ;  he  was  always  writing,  and  al- 
ways writing  in  a  hurry.  We  all  of  us 
laugh  at  him  sometimes,  but  yet  love 
him  all  the  more.  Our  children's 
grandchildren,  we  dare  swear,  will  go 
on  loving  him  without  the  laughter  ; 
for  those  little  familiar  pedantries  of 
his  will  be  by  that  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism.  They  will  have 
mellowed  into  the  quaint  mannerisms 
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of  a  bygone  period.  The  dramatic 
moTement,  the  stirring  scenes,  the  pic- 
turesque old-world  figures  will  remain, 
when  the  power  or  the  wish  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  their  painting  will  have 
passed  away.  And  the  historic  value 
of  his  work,  even  if  Englishmen  are 
indifferent  to  it  (which  we  do  not  think 
they  are,  and  certainly  they  ought  not 
to  be),  puts  him  on  a  pedestal  alone  so 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  for  he 
has  made  the  most  interesting  and  dra- 
matic period  of  their  history  his  own. 
Writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
are  still  taking  the  struggle  with  the 
French  in  America  and  the  subsequent 
War  of  Independence  bs  a  background 
for  their  tales  ;  but  they  are  all  of  them 
too  late  to  have  such  value  as  Cooper's 
books  have.  He  was  not  indeed,  strict- 
ly speaking,  contemporary  with  the 
period  he  chiefly  wrote  of,  but  he  knew 
personally  the  generation  who  were, 
which  is  very  much  the  next  best  thing. 
And  indeed  the  America  he  lived  in 
was  practically  the  old  America,  politi- 
cally independent,  but  in  habits  of 
thought  and  ways  of  life  still  more 
than  half  colonial.  Slavery  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  had  as  yet  raised  no 
question  between  North  and  South.  In 
the  North  the  cities  had  not  yet  eaten 
up  the  old  provincial  society,  and  the 
country  gentleman  living  on  his  pater- 
nal acres  was  still  an  item  in  the  Mid- 
dle States.  The  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph had  not  as  yet  linked  States  to- 
gether and  banished  much  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  wilderness.  People  still 
travelled  slowly  and  seldom,  and  poli- 
ticians in  Cooper's  youth  were  mostly 
gentlemen  who  as  often  as  not  rode 
their  own  nags  to  Washington  attend- 
ed by  servants  and  packnorses,  and 
cherished  a  primitive  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  The  novelist 
himself  entered  Yale  as  early  as  1802, 
and  after  serving  in  the  (Jnited  States 
navy  from  1805  to  1811,  retired  to  a 
life  of  rural  ease  in  his  own  province  of 
New  York.  There  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
spent  in  Europe,  he  lived  among  the 
Scenes  in  which  most  of  his  books  were 
laid.  Ue  must  to  a  certainty  have  been 
in  constant  intercourse  with  people  who 
served  through  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  in  his  youth  must  have  even  known 


many  who  fought  at  Louisbourg,  at 
Ticonderoga,  or  at  Quebec. 

Cooper's  Indians  are,  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  regarded  usually  as  his 
weakest  point,  though  from  an  artistic 
one  they  are  probably  his  strongest. 
He  was  a  little  late,  no  doubt,  for  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  R^d 
Man  of  the  forests  ;  but  if  he  idealized 
him,  what  pleasure  his  ideals  have  given 
to  countless  readers  !  With  his  back- 
woodsmen the  most  captious  critic  can- 
not quarrel,  but  the  backwoodsman 
survived  long  into  Cooper's  day  ;  he 
had  everv  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
well,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Indeed 
the  genus  may  still  be  studied,  though 
no  longer,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  or  by  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 
For  our  own  part,  having  been  thrown 
much  with  him,  we  will  say  that  some 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  which 
Cooper  wrote,  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  our  affection  for  Natty 
Bumpo  in  all  his  various  guises. 

Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  made  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Cooper  at  a  tender 
age,  when  even  a  garden  shrubbery 
contained  something  of  the  mysterious  ; 
and  the  familiar  backgrounds  against 
which  the  fancy  of  childhood  pictured 
the  Indian  and  the  hunter,  still  thrust 
themselves  behind  the  pages  of  '*  The 
Deerslayer"  or  '*  The  Pathfinder"  as 
we  read  them  now.  For  ourselves  in- 
deed we  were  fortunate  at  this  remote 
period  in  having  Savernako  forest  at 
our  very  door  ;  and  its  glades,  avenues, 
and  thickets  became  so  saturated  in 
fancy  with  red-skins  and  scouts,  that  a 
something  more  than  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  North  American  lakes  and 
forests  is  still  powerless  to  shift  the 
whole  scenery  when  Cooper's  heroes 
come  upon  the  stage.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  write  the  Britiah  school- 
boy was  still,  we  fancy,  thoroughly 
staunch  in  the  notion  that  British  sol- 
diers were  invincible  except  when  great- 
ly outnumbered,  and  that  one  English- 
man was  equal  to  three  Frenchmen  or 
even  more.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  nook 
in  that  Wiltshire  Arcady,  to  which  we 
think  we  could  still  find  our  way,  that 
for  years  was  associated  in  our  mind 
with  an  almost  incredible  disaster  to 
British  arms,  with  some  monstrous 
dream  of  a  great  army  full  of  pride  and 
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contidencf^,  ignominiously  routed  and 
shattered  by  a  lamentably  inferior  force 
of  Frenchmen.  It  was  but  a  shadowy 
recollection  for  which  one  of  Cooper's 
novels  seemed  to  be  responsible,  and  it 
was  not  till  a  much  later  period  of  life 
tiiat  an  acquaintance  with  the  tragedy 
of  Ticonderoga  explained  the  dim  im- 
pression. For  it  is  in  one  of  his  later 
and  less  known  books  that  Cooper  has 
treated  of  that  bloody  scene.  A  hun- 
dred people  will  be  familiar  with  **  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans"  who  possibly 
never  even  heard  of  **  Satanstoe,"  a 
work  that  is  valuable  rather  for  the  ex- 
cellent picture  it  gives  of  colonial  so- 
ciety, than  for  the  power  of  narrative 
which  distinguishes  so  many  of  the 
others. 

Who  indeed  remembers  Ticonderoga 
except  Americans  and  possibly  a  few 
Frenchmen  ?  Parkman's  glowing  pages 
may  here  and  there  among  Englishmen 
have  shed  some  light  upon  these  for- 
gotten fights,  though  \Varburton*s  state- 
lier and  more  measured  but  still  stirring 
eloquence  is,  we  fear,  as  much  out  of 
mind  as  it  is  out  of  print.  Yet  Ticon- 
deroga was  probably  the  worst,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  ignominious  defeat  that 
England  ever  received  from  the  hands 
of  France  ;  nor  can  it  have  slipped  our 
memory  because  it  was  inexpensive,  for 
we  lost  two  thousand  men  in  a  single 
quarter  of  a  summer's  day.  As  many 
fell,  indeed,  upon  that  July  afternoon 
as  in  the  weeks  and  months  of  success- 
ful combat  that  have  kept  the  memory 
of  Louisbourg  green  and  made  the 
plains  of  Abraham  famous  throughout 
the  world.  And  all  this  slaughter,  for, 
judged  by  the  scale  of  those  wars  it  was 
immense,  was  inflicted  by  little  more 
than  three  thousand  Frenchmen  ;  and 
sadder  still  to  relate,  some  fourteen  thou- 
sand Britons  retreated  from  the  strick- 
en field  at  sunset,  and  retreated  too  in 
such  fashion  that  panic  is  the  only  word 
to  fitly  express  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
comfiture. With  all  this  it  might  well 
be  said  that  such  a  battle  had  better 
be  forgotten.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  it,  for  with  seeming  paradox, 
it  may  be  urged  that  British  soldiers 
have  not  often  fought  with  more  dog- 
ged valor,  and  that  nearly  every  man 
of  the  two  thousand  who  fell,  fell 
facing    the    foe.     Our    poor    soldiers 


had  some  strange  leaders  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  none  stranger  than 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  gave 
Montcalmssuch  a  victory  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  George,  that  even  Frenchmen, 
who  are  not  overmuch  given  to  such 
concessions,  were  inclined  in  this  in- 
stance to  give  Ood  the  greater  glory. 
The  very  spirits  of  the  dead  whahave 
now  slept  so  long  beside  the  shores  of 
the  romantic  lake,  would  rise  from  their 
graves,  one  would  almost  think,  at  the 
name  of  Abercrombie.  Braddock  has 
been  held  up  to  sufficient  execration, 
but  BraddocK's  military  errors  were  al- 
most venial  in  comparison,  and,  more- 
over, he  died  fighting  among  his  men 
like  the  stubborn  bulldog  that  he  was. 
The  bones  of  his  victims  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela  had  been  picked  clean  by 
buzzards  and  crunched  by  hungry 
wolves  before  Abercrombie  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  give  another  exhibi- 
tion of  what  a  British  general  of  the 
Georgian  age  could  do.  And  unhap- 
pily for  him,  he  did  not,  like  Brad- 
dock,  die  fighting,  for  he  did  not  give 
himself  th(^  chance. 

It  was  the  summer,  the  momentous 
summer,  of  1768  to  which  we  would 
refer.  America  had  grown  very  weary 
of  Lord  Loudon  in  chief  command. 
He  had  not,  it  is  true,  sworn  at  the 
colonists  like  Braddock,  but  his  sins 
had  been  so  flagrantly  those  of  omission 
that  his  troops,  who  were  numerous, 
had  lost  heart,  and  the  colonial  wits 
compared  him  to  the  figure  of  St. 
George  on  a  tavern  sign,  always  gallop- 
ing forward  but  never  moving.  Pitt's 
first  act  had  been  to  recall  him  per- 
emptorily and  with  scant  courtesy. 
The  rifle,  the  scalping-knife,  and  the 
torch  had  been  busy  upon  the  French 
and  Indian  side,  from  the  Hampshire 
grants  in  the  far  !North  to  the  Ulster 
settlements  in  the  valley  of  Virginia. 
Isolated  forts,  lonely  block- houses,  and 
palisadoed  hamlets  by  the  score  had 
been  swept  away  amid  hideous  scenes  of 
flame  and  slaughter.  The  frontier  had 
been  driven  back  along  the  whole  Brit- 
ish line.  The  fringe  of  civilization  had 
again  become  a  wilderness,  where  at 
long  intervals  the  buzzard  and  the  crow 
kept  grim  watch  from  their  tree-tops 
over  the  mutilated  and  festering  corpses 
of  a  butchered  peasantry.    Nearly  two 
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million  Anglo-Saxons  were  at  this  time 
actually  on  the  defensive  against  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen 
and  the  Indian  allies  that  their  suc- 
cesses had  won  for  them. 

Begiments  of  British  soldiers  and 
colonial  militia  had  been  marching  up 
and  down  for  a  year  or  two  and  effect- 
ed nothing.  But  Pitt  was  now  in  office, 
and  a  great  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
crush  once  and  for  all  the  formidable 
power  of  France  in  the  Western  world. 
Massachusetts  alone  had  ten  thousand 
men  in  the  serTica  of  the  King  by  land 
and  sea,  and  had  incurred  the  immense 
debt,  for  the  period  and  for  her  capaci- 
ties, of  half  a  million  sterling.  Con- 
necticut was  scarcely  behind  her,  while 
the  province  of  New  Hampshire  had 
one  in  three  of  her  male  population  in 
the  field.  Wolfe  and  Amherst  were 
already  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
Louisbourg  :  Grant  was  marching  with 
a  large  force  through  Virginian  forests 
to  exact  a  tardy  vengeance  for  Brad- 
dock  at  Du  Quesne  ;  and  the  greatest 
army  that  had  yet  been  seen  on  Ameri- 
can soil  was  mustering  where  the  old 
Dutch  frontier  town  of  Albany  looked 
down  upon  the  Hudson.  Some  fifteen 
thousand  men,  nearly  seven  thousand 
of  whom  ii^ere  regulars,  with  a  formid- 
able train  of  artillery  were  there  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  northern  wilderness 
through  which  ran  the  great  route  to 
Canada.  There  were  the  red-coated 
infantry  of  the  Line,  veterans  many 
of  them  from  European  fields,  and 
kilted  Highlanders  with  their  wild 
music,  led  by  their  hereditary  chief- 
tains, and  full  of  pride  ;  for  there  was 
not  a  private  among  them,  says  Mrs. 
Grant,  the  wife  of  one  of  their  officers, 
*'  who  did  not  think  himself  above  the 
rank  of  a  common  man.*'  And  there 
too  were  fast  mustering  the  colonial 
militia,  resplendent  in  new  uniforms 
of  blue  faced  with  scarlet,  and  admir- 
ably armed.  Every  heart,  not  only  in 
the  camp  itself,  but  throughout  the 
northern  colonies,  beat  high  with  con- 
fidence and  regarded  the  French  as  in 
effect  already  crushed.  Abercrombie 
was  in  command,  and  nothing  was 
known  either  for  or  against  him  ;  but 
Pitt  had  made  things,  as  he  thought, 
safe,  by  naming  as  his  Brigadier  the 
brave  and  gifted  Lord  Howe,  a  young 


nobleman,  called  by  Wolfe  who  knew 
him,  the  best  soldier  in  the  British 
army.  There  is  a  tradition  in  America 
that  the  airs  of  superiority  assumed 
toward  the  colonists  hy  the  British  offi- 
cers of  these  wars  helped  considerably 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  revolution,  and  this, 
though  perhaps  there  was  intolerance 
on  both  sides,  is  readily  conceivable. 
Lord  Howe  with  all  his  rank,  his  mili- 
tary renown,  and  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, was  neither  haughty  nor 
supercilious,  but  made  himself  in  a 
short  time  as  much  beloved  by  every 
class  in  the  colonies  as  he  was  by  his 
own  soldiers.  In  social  intercourse  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Americans  bv  his 
modesty  and  good  breeding  ;  and  he 
won  their  respect  also  by  recognizing, 
that  thous:h  virtuallv  Commaiider-in- 
Chief,  he  had  much  to  learn  in  forest 
warfare,  and  by  setting  himself  at  once 
to  learn  it.  He  not  only  accompanied 
on  some  of  their  preliminary  expedi- 
tions one  or  other  of  the  famous  bodies 
of  rangers  who  had  made  their  names 
more  terrible  to  Frenchmen  than  whole 
regiments  of  grenadiers  ;  but  he  took 
measures  to  make  his  own  light  infan- 
try more  serviceable  in  the  woods  by 
stripping  them  of  every  useless  orna- 
ment and  impediment,  even  to  cutting 
off  their  long  hair  and  the  skirts  of 
their  coats.  He  shared,  too,  every 
hardship  with  his  men,  washed  his  own 
linen  at  the  brook,  and  ate  his  salt 
pork  with  a  clasp  knife.  Albany  was 
of  course  at  such  a  time  in  a  whirl  of 
excitement,  gayety,  and  hospitality. 
Madame  Schuyler,  a  provincial  fine 
lady,  had  a  mansion  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  is  a  pretty  story  that 
Lord  Howe,  who  was  her  guest  for  a 
time,  so  won  the  heart  of  the  old  lady 
that  she  embraced  him  with  tears  when 
he  rode  off,  as  it  so  happened,  to  his 
death  ;  and  when  a  week  or  two  later 
a  horseman  came  galloping  at  full  speed 
down  the  road,  crying  aloud  as  he 
passed  that  my  lord  was  dead,  this  ex- 
cellent lady,  it  is  said,  fell  into  a  swoon, 
and  the  whole  house  resounded  with 
wailing  and  lamentation. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  army  had 
moved  on  to  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
and  were  encamped  close  to  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
This  post,  after  being  forced  by  Mont- 
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calm  to  capitulate  in  the  previous  year, 
had  been  made  thesoeueof  that  bloody 
massacre  of  the  British  by  the  Indians, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  stirring 
chapters  in  *' Tiie  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans/' The  tables  now  seemed  as  if 
they  were^ going  to  be  turned  with  a 
vengeance.'  The  shouts  of  victory  were 
even  then  rising  from  the  British  bat- 
talions before  Louisbourg,  though  Aber- 
crombie's  army  could  know  nothing  of 
this  as  yet,  for  news  travelled  through 
the  woods  in  those  days  with  painful 
slowness.  Of  this  campaign  on  the 
lakes,  however,  no  man  doubted  the 
issue.  The  natural  waterway  through 
mountains  and  forests  to  Canada  seemed 
practically  open  to  such  a  force.  Mont- 
calm was  the  onlv  obstacle  of  any  kind, 
and  he  lay  at  the  juncture  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain  fortv  miles 
away,  with  but  a  paltry  three  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  An  immense  fleet  of 
boats  and  batteaus  had  been  collected, 
and  upon  a  sunny  morning,  the  5th  of 
July,  with  leisurely  confidence  and  in 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
Abercrombie's  host  floated  out  upon 
the  beautjful  lake  whose  clear  and  shin- 
ing surface  is  happily  commemorated 
in  the  Indian  name  of  Horican,  or  the 
Silvery  Waters.  The  pages  of  his- 
torian and  novelist  alike  glow  when 
they  recall  the  splendor  of  this  notable 
scene.  The  faded  type  of  old  New 
England  journals,  the  yellow  tattered 
letters  written  at  the  time,  all  testify 
to  the  gloTiis  of  such  a  pageant  as  it 
was  certainly  in  those  days  not  often 
given  to  mortals  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon.  Upward  of  twelve  hundred 
boats,  loaded  with  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  stretched  like  a  vast 
armada  along  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
The  summer  morning  was  brilliant  and 
cloudless.  The  sun  had  just  risen  over 
the  mountain  t^ps,  and  chased  away 
the  mists  that  daybreak  had  found 
hanging  along  the  swampy  shores. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  not  a 
ripple  rutlling  the  silvery  waters,  nor 
over  that  immense  sea  of  woodland 
which  rose,  wave  upon  wave,  from  the 
island-studded  shores  came  breeze 
enough  to  move  a  blossom  or  a  leaf. 
With  regular  precision,  its  wings 
stretching  to  right  and  left,  and,  as 
the  narrow  lake  grew  narrower  reach- 


ing almost  from  shore  to  shore,  the 
splendid  pageant  swept  northward.  In 
the  centre  were  the  British  regiments 
ail  gay  in  scarlet  and  white  and  gold  ; 
upon  the  right  and  left  and  in  the  rear 
went  the  colonial  troops  in  soberer 
guise ;  from  the  whole  line  came  the 
glint  and  flash  of  burnished  arms,  and 
above  the  boats  at  intervals  hung  the 
standards  of  famous  regiments,  while 
the  brave  show  of  a  thousand  tartans 
filled  in  the  picture.  Ten  thousand 
oars  with  eager  stroke  caught  the  sun- 
light, and  the  bands  of  various  regi- 
ments with  their  martial  music,  woKe 
the  echoes  of  the  silent  leafy  mountains 
which,  as  the  laka  narrowed,  hung 
above  them  upon  either  side. 

The  Fifty  Fifth,  the  Twenty-Seventh, 
and  the  Forty-Fourth  regiments  of  the 
Line  were  there,  and  one  battalion  of 
the  Koyal  Americans,  then  lately 
formed,  but  destined  to  win  fame  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  as  the  Sixtieth 
Rifles.  The  Forty-Sixth  and  the 
Eightieth  were  there  also,  and,  con- 
spicuous in  their  then  strange  and  wild 
attire,  the  Forty-Second  Highlanders, 
or  the  Black- Watch.  Twenty  regi- 
ments from  New  England,  New  York, 
and  the  Jerseys  were  eager  to  show  their 
over-sea  compatriots  that  they  were  not 
wholly  novices  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
gallant  Bradstreet,  prince  of  batteau 
leaders,  who  in  the  following  year  was 
to  win  immortality  by  the  grand  dash 
which  cut  expiring  Canada  in  two  at 
Frontenac,  was  also  there  and  entirely 
in  his  element.  There  too  was  Rogers, 
most  redoubtable  of  woodland  fighters, 
and  his  heroic  band  in  moccasins  and 
hunting-shirts.  It  might  well  indeed 
have  seemed  an  invincible  array  as 
things  were  then.  Philip  Schuyler  and 
Israel  Putnam  led  companies  of  pro- 
vincials, and  many  another  man  march- 
ed proudly  beneath  the  flag  of  England 
that  day  who  twenty  years  later  was  to 
turn  his  sword  against  his  mother- 
country  and  his  King.  Pressing  on- 
ward through  the  summer  night  the 
flotilla  had  reached  by  daybreak  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  whence  issues  the  tive 
or  six  miles  of  river  which,  impeded 
here  and  there  by  rapids,  connects  it 
with  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  spot 
where  this  channel  widens  into  the  lat- 
ter lake    and   forms    an    outstanding 
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vn^fs^A'f/Tj  roK  u^  iMMkr^B  {.nrtm  of 
to  tb^  '/s^j^vf  f>f  w^y.z^ixjsBk of  Lii  zot- 

of  v.ld/frr&ew  vh:c::«  »La:  him  o:zt  from 
Cacft^a  »&i  from  ioxxor.    'At  r.ad  os.t 

impo«i^v>.  Thtrt  vm  noihingfor  ii 
l>ot  t/>  »^h£.  aod  ^r«o  to  fa:f  r^raTe  htran 
:c  mbtw>i  ai  if  ea<;h  ac  uu^jz*\  nrnz- 
fg\t  eo^cd  hftT«;  %ui  one  ittne.  If  Mon'- 
caUm  d^d  cot  ^:izUi  d<sj«ir  it  vat  be- 
caiue  <&zper:eriC«  io«d  tiim  that  one 
hope  va4  jet  kft  to  falm  :n  British 
feutrzlkhlp.  The  coDoectibg  rirer  in 
it4  ooane  from  the  apper  to  the  iover 
lake  fornix  a  right  angle,  flowing  at 
lint  dae  north  and  then  turninsr  fharp 
to  the  eaiftvard.  A^«ereromb^e  had 
landed  his  armj  on  the  vesiem  shore 
of  the  waX^Tn  and  determined  to  march 
roand  to  Ti^nderoga  apon  that  bank 
inst^rarl  of  crossing  theriireraff  wa«  pos- 
sible, and  cutting  off  the  angle  it 
fomried.  At  d^ijbreak  on  the  6th  the 
army  entered  the  dense  woodlandii 
which  clothed  the  rich  strip  between 
the  hills  and  the  rifer.  The  men 
marched  in  fonr  colamns,  or  rather 
forced  their  waj  as  best  they  coold 
through  the  tangled  swamps.'  Lord 
Howe  with  his  hght  infantry,  and 
Rogers  with  his  rangers,  led  the  wav. 
Montcalnrs  light  trixips  had  been 
pushed  forward  for  purposes  of  ob- 
aerfation  ;  and  a  corps  of  these,  some 
four  hundred  strong,  hurrying  back  to 
Ticonderoza,  missed  their  wav  in  the 
deuKe  forfrst,  and  by  a  pure  accident 
came  in  contact  witfi  the  head  of  Lord 
Howe's  column.  A  fierce  conflict, 
hand  to  hand  and  from  tree  to  tree, 
ensued.  Nearly  all  the  French  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  but  the  sue- 
c*<*ss  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  the  gallant  11  owe,  who  fell  dead  at 
the  first  dJHcliarge  with  a  bullet  in  his 
heart.  Abercrotnbie  seemed  stunned 
by  the  fall  of  hirt  lieutenant :  it  was  as 
tnoiigli  tiio  army  no  longer  had  a  lead- 
er ;  and  the  troops  lay  all  night  in  the 
damp  wor>rJH  to  no  purpose,  to  be  with 
as  little  reason  marched  back  again  in 
flic  rnorning  to  the  landing  place. 
Abercrornbiu  now  proposed  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  east  bank  and  take  a  road 


ihro^Z^  tbe  wv>i§  w'zijz  ^ni  off  the 


aaT'^  a.  real  J 


in*  t^iiise 


i&e  e»*rz«:c  Br*i*:rt^i  o^sitrwcicd 
aa^ih^r  ^3  a  few  L..z.r§,  and  or  the 
ertn'.tkZ  Ac^rcToa:^:*,  I**r:Lg  n:s  an  I- 
lerr  t«3:si  h»m.  a^ivaii^i  :J«  whcle 
foree  to  a  pjir^i  cpo^a  the'riTer  aocut 
two  inilis  from  T.c->c  iero^ga,  whrre  an- 
other oridze  aai  a  skwtnill  had  jiut 
Ueen  burned  and  a'-ir^doned  ot  the 
French.  He  ha»i  :>eien  :  >ld  tha;  if  ont- 
calm  bad  six  iho^sazii  men  and  was 
expsciiog  further  re:nforGi&mect£,  acd 
ii  was  mis  rep>>rt,  wLicb  he  took  oo 
pains  to  Terify,  thai  AC-cozni^  for  his 
haste  an  J  the  faia>3s  ai-anionment  of 
the  artilSery  so  la»rioa3'y  broaght  up 
from  Aloanv. 

m 

In  the  meantime  Mon:c±Im  haJ  not 
been  iJle.  L^*is  and  Dourlamaqae 
were  both  with  him,  and  a  friendly 
difftrrence  of  opiinion  'r«etween  the^e 
three  able  solJiers  a^  to  the  best  fash- 
ion of  facing  such  fearful  c-dds  had 
somewhat  de!ave*i  their  action.  The 
fort  it^lf  was  rejected  as  a  defensiTe 
position,  since  ii  was  open  to  artillery 
from  various  commanding  eleTaiions. 
At  the  last  moment,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  it  was  derided  to  throw  a 
breastwork  across  the  peninsula  several 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  fort 
which  stood  near  tiie  point.  The  cen- 
tre of  this  peninsula  was  high,  undu- 
lating ground,  while  the  strip  upon 
each  side  bordering  on  the  water  was  a 
densely  wooded  swamp.  The  high 
ground  facing  landward,  therefore,  was 
the  only  point  easily  assailable  by  actual 
assault.  There  was  a  ridge,  which  with 
somewhat  tortuous  course  stretched 
from  swamp  to  swamp,  and  upon  this 
Montcalm  and  his  men,  barelv  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  English  grena- 
diers came  in  sight,  began  to  erect  their 
breastworks.  The  famous  battalions 
of  La  Sarre  and  Langnedoc,  with  Kon- 
sillon  of  La  fienie,  Beam,  and  Guienne 
were  there,  and  with  them  were  both 
colonial  regulars,  militia,  and  volun- 
teers. Every  man  of  them  threw  him- 
self with  untiring  energy  into  the  work  ; 
while  even  the  officers,  stripped  to  their 
shirts  and  axe  in  hand,  toiled  all  day 
long  in  the  blazing  sun. 

Abercrombie  sent  his  engineers  for- 
ward at  dawn  upon  the  8tb,  and  from 
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the  neighboring  heights  of  Meant  De- 
fiance  they  BSLW  a  breastwork  of  logs 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  packed  tight 
with  earth  and  sandbags,  spanning  the 
whole   breadth   of  the  peninsula.     In 
front  of  the  breastwork   the  ground 
trended    gently    downward,    and    the 
whole  slope  was  covered  with  a  bristling 
palisade  of  branches  facing  outward, 
their  points  sharpened.     Beyond  these 
formidable  defences  the  forest  for  about 
two  hundred  yards  was  laid  flat  as  if  by 
a  hurricane,  and  the  whole  open  space 
was  a  chaos  of  felled  trees  with  their 
tops  facing  toward  the  foe.     All  this, 
if   Montcalm  had   been   opposed  by  a 
capable  general,  was  work  thrown  away. 
There   was   more  than  one  eminence 
from  which  the  inside  of  his  breast- 
works could  have  been  raked  by  artil- 
lery ;  while  a  few  miles  higher  up  on 
Lake  Champlain  there  was  a  point  at 
which  a  moiety  of  Abercrombie's  army 
could  have  completely  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  and  left  them  to 
be  pounded    at    will    by    artillery  or 
starved  out  at  leisure.     But  Abercrom- 
bie  decided  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
bring  up   his  guns,   and    having  left 
Montcalm  due  time  to  make  his  posi- 
tion impregnable,  proceeded  to  assault 
it  in  the  open  with  the  bayonet.     The 
officers  attached  to  the  expedition  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  average  class  of  that 
time,  whose  mission  it  was  to  get  them- 
selves killed  with  unquestioning  cheer- 
fulness.    There  do,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  some  dissen- 
tient voices,  but  they  were  raised  with- 
out    effect.     The    colonists,    manv   of 
wliom  knew  the  district  well,  no  doubt 
wondered  at  the  tactics  of  the  British 
general  ;  but  every  one's  blood  was  up, 
and    the   massacres    at    Fort   William 
Henry  had  left  a  burning  desire  for  re- 
venge.    Nor  had    the  soldiers  as  yet 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  nature  of 
the  task  before  them  ;  Lord  Howe  was 
dead,  and  the  brain  of  the  army  seems 
to  have  been  paralyzed. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  a  blazing  sun 
poured  its  rays  vertically  down  on  the 
front  ranks  of  the  British  army  as  they 
moved  out  of  the  forest  into  that  maze 
of  tangled  branches  through  which  they 
were  to  fight  their  way.  The  colonial 
rangers  and  light  infantry,  who  had 
heen  pushed  forward  to  drive  in  Mont* 


ca1m*s  oittposts,  fell  back  on  either 
flank  as  the  long  red  lines  of  grena- 
diers with  bayonets  fixed,  supported  by 
the  Highlanders  nearly  a  thousand 
strong,  stepped  out  into  the  sunshine. 
From  a  neighboring  hilltop  four  hun- 
dred friendly  Indians,  whom  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  (that  queer  backwoods 
baronet)  had  brought  to  share  the  ap- 
proaching triumph,  looked  cynically 
down  and  shook  their  heads.  It  might 
be  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war  ac- 
cording to  their  notions,  and  they  ut- 
terly refused  to  throw  their  lives  away 
in  anj  such  midsummer  madness. 

It  IS  a  lamentable  tale  that  remains 
to  be  told,  and  one  of  tragic  monotony. 
Between   the  French  breastworks  and 
the  leafy  screen  of  the  forest  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  was  perhaps  two 
hundred    yards.     Forcing    their    way 
through  a  tangled  chaos  such  as  even 
Leatherstocking  himself    would    have 
found  no  easy  task,  the  front  lines  of 
the    British    infantry   went    on    with 
orders  to  carry  by  steel   alone   those 
bristling  barriers  behind   which  three 
thousand    levelled     rifles    lay    secure.* 
The  works  were  eight  feet  high,  and 
not  a  Frenchman  was  visible  ;  but  long 
before  the  grenadiers  had  reached  the 
palisade  of  sharpened  boughs  that  pro- 
tected the  main  barrier  of  logs,  a  sheet 
of  smoke   and   flahie   burst  from   the 
whole  face  of  the  latter,  and  a  hail  of 
bullets,  mixed  at  various  points  with 
grape,   swept   through   the  advancing 
ranks.     The  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion must  have  heen  apparent  to  any 
eye  ;  but  Abercrombio  was  two  miles 
off  at  the  sawmill,  and  all  that  was  left 
for  his  soldiers  was  to  dare  and  die. 
This  indeed  they  did  with  splendid  and 
piteous  gallantry.     The  order  to  with- 
hold their  fire  was  soon  treated  by  the 
troops  with  the  contempt  that  in  such 
circumstances    it   deserved  ;    but    this 
availed   them  little.     Here   and    there 
the  heads  of  the  enemy,  as  they  mount- 
ed the  platforms  to  fire,  showed  ahove 
the   rampart,  and   here   and   there  an 
English   bullet  found  its  way  between 
the  logs.     A  buttery  of  artillery  would 
have  knocked   the  rude  defences  into 
splinters  in  an  hour,  but   to   rifle  or 
bayonet    they  were   impregnable,  and 
the  artillery,  as  we  know,  had  been  left 
upon  the  lake  shore.     Regiment  after 
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regiment  came  bravely  on,  bat  each 
line  was  met,  as  it  vainly  strove  to  tear 
its  way  tbrongh  the  ragged  branches, 
by  such  a  hail  of  bullets  and  grape-shot 
as  no  troops  could  face  and  live. 

As  each  shattered  column  fell  sullen- 
ly back,  leaving  a  fearful  tribute  of 
dead  and  wounded,  fresh  ones  came 
rolling  on  like  the  waves  of  a  sea,  to 
break  one  after  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
that  impenetrable  barrier.  Grenadiers, 
Highlanders,  riflemen,  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  desperate  valor  with 
which  they  flung  themselves  on  a  posi- 
tion that  the  cooluess  and  discipline  of 
the  veteran  regiments  behind  it  made 
more  hopelessly  impregnable.  Thus 
for  an  hour  or  more  went  on  the 
useless  slaughter ;  and  then  a  brief 
lull,  born  of  sheer  exhaustion,  allowed 
the  smoke  to  lift  and  ^ave  Abercrom- 
bie  a  chance  of  changing  his  tactics. 
The  swamps  on  cither  wing  of  Munt- 
calm*s  position  were  not  fortified. 
Their  natural  obstacles  were  indeed 
considerable,  and  they  were  occupied 
in  force  by  Canadian  riflemen  ;  but 
they  offered  quite  a  feasible  opening 
for  attack  compared  to  that  deadly 
breastwork  on  which  Abercrombie  was 
so  madly  hurling  his  best  troops. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  tak- 
ing a  week  to  consider  his  plans,  for 
Montcalm  was  of  course  powerless  as 
an  assailant ;  but  even  now  he  did  not 
think  of  his  artillery,  nor  would  he 
pause  for  a  moment  in  his  fatuous 
course.  Fresh  troops  were  ordered 
forward,  and  with  them  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  charge  the  survivors 
of  the  first  attack.  Every  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  the  same  steady 
and  pitiless  fire.  Some  indeed  fought 
their  way  to  ihe  foot  of  the  breastwork, 
when,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance 
and  refusing  to  retire,  they  were  shot 
down  at  close  quarters  in  the  trenches. 
There  is  no  space  here  to  touch  on  the 
talcs  of  individual  daring  that  have 
survived  from  this  bloody  day.  **  The 
scene  was  frightful.'*  says  Parkman  ; 
**  masses  of  infuriated  men  who  could 
not  go  forward  and  would  not  go  back, 
straining  for  an  enemy  thej  could  not 
reach  and  tiring  at  an  enemy  they 
could  not  see."  **  It  was  in  vain  at 
last,'*  says  Warburton,  "as  it  was  at 
first  ;   and    upon    that    rude    barrier, 


which  the  simplest  manoeuvres  wonld 
have  avoided,  or  one  hour  of  well-plied 
artillery  swept  away,  the  flower  of  Brit- 
ish chivalry  was  crushed  and  broken.*' 
Yet  four  hours  of  this  insensate  work 
had  not  daunted  the  spirit  of  these  gal- 
lant men.  At  Ave  o'clock  the  most 
determined  onslaught  of  the  whole  day 
was  made  upon  the  French  right. 
Then,  and  then  only,  was  Montcalm 
for  a  brief  moment  in  danger,  and  was 
forced  to  hurry  in  person  with  his  re- 
serves to  where  the  Highlanders,  by 
sheer  contempt  of  death,  were  making 
their  way  up  and  over  the  parapet. 

One  more  attack  was  made  at  six, 
but  it  was  an  expiring  effort.  Human 
endurance  could  do  no  more.  What 
from  heat,  fatigue,  and  long  hours  of 
bloody  repulse,  the  nerves  of  the  troops 
were  in  that  state  which  invites  reac- 
tion. It  matters  little  what  started  it  ; 
two  companies  firing  accidentally  on 
one  another,  some  say.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  retreat  was  sounded,  the  very 
m<ni  who  had  braved  death  for  five 
hours  with  such  splendid  heroism  were 
seized,  now  danger  no  longer  menaced 
them,  with  sudden  panic.  Some  of  the 
colonial  troops  remained  upon  the  field, 
and  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods  cov- 
ered the  parties  that  were  still  engaged 
in  bringing  off  the  wounded.  The  rest 
of  the  army,  though  no  enemy  was  fol- 
lowing or  could  follow,  hastened  in 
wild  disorder  along  the  forest  tracks  or 
through  the  swamps  to  the  landing- 
place.  Here  Bradstreet  and  his  corps, 
ever  foremost  in  emergencies,  averted 
a  catastrophe,  and  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  boats,  which,  with  a 
panic-stricken  army,  would  have  been 
so  fatal.  The  fugitives  were  still  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  exhausted 
foe  whom  they  imagined  to  be  at  their 
heels  ;  and  the  stampede  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  sterling  quality  of 
the  trooj)8  who  took  part  in  it,  and  the 
fact  of  such  an  intrepid  spirit  as  they 
had  shown  being  capable  of  a  relapse 
so  abject. 

It  only  remained  now  to  count  the 
cost.  Nearly  two  thousand  men  upon 
the  British  side  had  fallen,  an  immense 
loss  when  the  scale  of  the  battle  is  con- 
sidered  ;  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  were  regulars.  The  French 
lost  but  a  little  over  three  hundred  ; 
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and  though  they  had  fonght  all  day  be- 
hind cover  and  in  comparatife  secur- 
ity, none  the  less  did  that  brave  hand- 
ful of  men  deserve  the  chorus  that  rane 
to  their  praise  throughout  Canada  and 
Prance. 

Montcalm  does  ample  justice  to  the 
long  sustained  valor  of  his  foe  ;  and 
the  Chevalier  Johnstone  who  was  with 
him,  bears  still  more  impartial  witness 
to  the  contempt  of  death  shown  by 
these  gallant  victims  of  stupidity.  Aber- 
crorabie  seems  almost  to  have  shared 
the  panic  of  his  men.  Not  contented 
with  hurrying  them  back  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George  and  to  the  spot  whence 
they  had  set  out  a  few  days  before  in  such 
pomp  and  splendor,  he  was  not  easy 
m  his  mind  about  his  precious  and  un- 
used artillery  till  he  had  actually  de- 
posited it  safely  within  the  walls  of  Al- 
bany. Uiiher  soon  after  came  Am- 
herst, hastening  from  Louisbourg  with 
his  freshly  gathered  laurels  and  three 
thousand  men  ;  but  it  was  by  that  time 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  the  enJ  of 
all  things  American  for  the  French  was 
not  to  come  yet.  Poor  Abercrombie 
here  fades  out  of  history.  Tradition 
says  that  he  and  Wolfe  returned  to 
England  in  the  same  ship,  a  strangely 
assorted  pair  I  Fortunately  when  the 
name  of  Abercrombie  recurs  to  English- 
men, they  think  of  Egypt  and  not  of 
America,  of  a  glorious  victory  and  not 
of  a  lamentable  defeat. 

Another  generation  was  yet  to  wake 
the  echoes  of  these  sublime  solitudes 
with  a  strife  as  bitter  and  in  a  cause 
not  less  momentous.  But  all  this  seems 
now  equally  remote.  The  very  majesty 
of  the  scenes  themselves  invite  us  even 
now  to  people  them  in  fancy  with  the 
motley  and  picturesque  battalions  that 
for  half  a  century  more  or  less  made 
them  their  battlefield.  The  English 
traveller  may  even  fancv  that  the  strains 
which  he  now  hears  floating  over  the 
tops  of  the  hemlocks  and  maples  are 
the  band  of  the  old  Royal  Rousillon, 


till  he  awakes  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
music  from  the  ball-room  of  a  hotel  ; 
or  he  may  imagine  the  craft  that  fleck 
the  blue  surface  of  the  lake  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  sinewy  arms  of  leather- 
frocked  rangers  or  painted  Iroquois, 
till  some  panting  steamer  with  its  huge 
paddle-wheel  destroys  the  illusion  and 
reminds  him  that  they  probably  contain 
shopmen  from  Albany  and  Qchool-mis- 
tresses  from  Boston.  But  the  old  gray 
walls  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  still  moulder 
amid  the  throb  of  modern  life,  and  be- 
neath the  feet  of  hurrying  tourists  or 
under  the  wheels  even  of  screaming  en- 
gines, or  sometimes  even  yet,  no  doubt, 
amid  the  murmur  of  the  old  pines  and 
hemlocks,  still  sleep  the  deaa  who  fell 
here  by  thousands  when  the  fate  of 
America  was  yet  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. How  far  they  came  and  what  a 
mixture  of  men  were  they  whose  bones 
now  mingle  wiih  the  dust  of  these  his- 
toric shores  :  fresh  faced  lads  from 
Devon  homesteads  ;  sinewy  Gaels  from 
the  yet  savage  Highlands ;  swarthy 
Frenchmen  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees  ;  wild  Canadians  from  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  or  fair- 
haired  Germans  fighting  for  all  sides  in 
turn.  Here,  too,  lies  the  quaint  colo- 
nial soldier  of  the  three-cornered  hat 
and  coarse  blue  uniform,  far  enough 
from  the  Jersey  village  or  Massachu- 
setts churchyard,  where  still  sleep  his 
forbears,  and  his  children,  and  his 
children's  children.  And  there  too, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  reposes  the 
dust  of  the  most  striking  .figure  per- 
haps of  all  this  motley  bygone  throng, 
the  fearless  ranger  of  the  wilderness, 
whom  Cooper  has  made  live  forever  in 
the  person  of  Leatherstocking.  With 
his  fringed  hunting-shirt,  his  mocca- 
sins and  long  unerring  rifle,  but  above 
all  with  his  amazing  nerve  and  iron 
frame,  his  valorous  self-confidence  and 
inexhaustible  resource,  he  must  ever, 
above  all  his  contemporaiies,  hold  our 
fancy. — MacmiUan's  Magazine, 
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I  HAD  worked  bard  at  my  art  for 
jean  withooi  more  recogDitioD  than 
artifta  get  from  pablisherB  or  editors 
who  want  deaigos  for  title-pagea  and 
book  illnstratioDB,  and  more  than  once 
I  had  felt  half  tempted  to  throw  the 
whole  thing  acide  and  emigrate,  or  en- 
list, or  do  something  that  would  bare 
been  eqaalJY  foolish.  But  the  thonght 
of  Helen  Tresham  had  kept  roe  going, 
and  had  made  me  bra^e  when  my  own 
natnral  inclination  would  hare  led  me 
to  mere  cowardice.  While  I  was  work- 
ing in  London  she  was  toiling  away  at 
her  governess  work  in  St.  Petersburg, 
saTing  all  that  she  could  toward  the 
home  which  we  had  set  our  minds  upon 
making  in  England.  At  that  time  she 
used  to  write  me  the  most  cbeerj  of 
letters—alwavs  bidding  me  hooe  and 
trust — the  kind,  sympathetic,  nelping 
aort  of  letters  that  good  women  do 
write  to  the  men  they  love.  Some- 
times she  used  to  blame  herself  for  Ht- 
ing  in  such  luxury  as  she  did  (she  was 
governess  to  the  family  of  a  Russian 
prince  who  lived  in  a  palace),  while  I 
was  slaving  away  in  dreary  London 
chambers.  But  then  she  would  naively 
add,  her  salary  was  so  good  that  she 
could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
it,  and  every  pound  saved  brought  near- 
er the  happy  time.  After  I  read  one 
of  her  letters,  I  used  to  work  feverish- 
ly, for  I  wanted  her  to  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  never  ask  her  to  do  that  until  I 
felt  sure  of  success. 

At  last — what  a  long  time  it  had 
been,  and  yet  how  quickly  we  forgot  it 
when  it  was  once  over  !•— the  time  of 
waiting  came  to  an  end  and  our  happi- 
ness began.  At  last  my  success  was  as- 
sured, and  the  people  who  had  flouted 
or  scorned  me  be^an  to  speak  of  me  re- 
spectfully as  a  rismg  artist.  There  was 
no  more  need  to  execute  pot-boilers — 
nay,  there  was  no  longer  necessity  to 
work  more  like  a  slave  than  a  man. 
Success  became  a  certainty — it  was  no 
longer  a  matter    of    speculation,   but 


rather  a  question  of   degree.     1   had 
both  feet  firmlr  planted  on  the  ladder 
— the  only  prc^Iem  now  was  how  far  I 
should  climo  toward  the  topt     And  so 
Helen  and  I  were  married  and  settled 
down  in  a  South  Kensington  flat,  I  to 
work  at  my  art,  and  she  todireet,  conn- 
ael,  and  inspire — all  of  which  wonianlj 
duties  came  to  her  with  natnral  laTiah- 
ness.     What  children  we  were  in  those 
first  happy  days,  and  what  a  paradiae 
our  small  es'.ablishment  seemed  to  oor 
eves,  blinded  by  love's  roseate  tinta  !    I 
think  we  played  at  life  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  after  that  we  woke  np  to 
realize  that  life  is  a  matter  of  rarietT, 
and  so  came  sober  reflection  and  steady 
work  in  its  train.     It  was  at  that  period 
of  my  career  that  I  painted  my  picture 
of  the  balcony  scene  in  ''  Romeo  and 
Juliet."     Helen  sat  to  me  for  Juliet — 
I  had  never  seen  a  woman *s  face  that  so 
adequately  realized  my  own  conception 
of  Shakespeare's  girl- heroine.     I  select- 
ed the  moment  when  Juliet  l)ends  from 
the   balcony   to   tell   Borneo  why  she 
would  have  back  her  love  : 

Bot  to  be  frmnk  and  gtre  il  thee  again. 
And  jet  I  nish  bat  (or  the  thing  I  hare  ; 
Hj  boonty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
Mj  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  giTe  to  thee 
The  more  I  have  ! 

There  were  people  who  objected  to 
my  picture  when  it  was  finished  because 
Romeo's  face  was  not  seen.  He  stood 
with  bis  back  to  the  foreground,  show- 
ing no  more  than  the  contour  of  an 
olive*  tinted  cheek.  But  there  was  de- 
sign in  that,  for  I  wanted  Juliet's  face 
to  dominate  and  light  the  whole  pic- 
ture, even  as  its  original  had  lighted 
my  own  life.  So,  though  it  was  en- 
titled *'  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  it  was 
really  Juliet  and  no  more.  I  had  never 
a  doubt  of  its  success.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  worked  at  it  with  Helen's  face 
bending  toward  me  from  the  improvised 
balcony  which  I  had  built  up  in  my 
studio,  that  the  people  would  crowd 
about  it  and  wonder,  aud  at  last  under- 
stand and  go  away  pleased.  And  so  it 
was  no  surprise  to  me,  when  the  hang- 
ing committee  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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gave  the  picture  a  place  on  the  line, 
and  the  brst  visitors  began  to  crowd 
round  it  with  eyes  and  voices  expressive 
of  admiration. 

Had  that  picture  never  been  painted^ 
it  is  possible  that  Uelen  and  I  bad  es- 
caped a  long  year  of  sicl^ening  anguish. 
I  was  strolling  through  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Academy  one  afternoon,  some 
weeks  after  the  exhibition  opened^  and 
went  round  to  my  own  picture  with  a 
Ta^ue  curiosity  to  see  whether  people 
still  clustered  about  it.  It  had  been  so 
popular  that  the  authorities  had  placed 
a  policemen  before  it,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  he  stood  there  look- 
ing intensely  bored,  for  there  was^abso- 
lutely  nothing  to  occupy  him.  Only 
one  person  stood  before  the  picture — a 
man,  evidently  a  foreigner,  clad  in  gar- 
ments that  were  presentable  and  no 
more.  It  was,  I  think,  his  evident 
poverty  that  drst  attracted  me  to  the 
man,  but  presently  my  interest  trans- 
ferred itself  from  his  general  appear- 
ance to  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Ho  stood 
a  little  distance  away  from  the  picture, 
his  arms  folded  over  his  tightly  but- 
toned frock-coat,  his  whole  body  rigid 
and  motionless,  his  eyes  concentrated 
on  Juliet's  face.  They  were  strange 
eves — wild,  fiery,  keen — and  just  then 
they  seemed  to  fasten  themselves  on 
the  picture  with  a  devouring  interest. 

The  policeman  on  duty  knew  me,  and 
saluted  me  with  respect  as  a  man  who 
could  make  people  feel  an  interest  in 
mere  pictures.  I  nodded  and  passed 
on.  At  the  door  of  the  room  I  turned 
and  looked  back.  The  man  with  the 
strange  eyes  was  talking  to  the  police- 
man, and  just  as  I  glanced  at  them  I 
saw  the  ofllcer  nod  his  head  in  my  direc- 
tion. The  stranger  turned  and  looked 
at  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  our 
eyes  met  across  the  long  room.  I 
caught,  at  any  rate,  a  peculiar  glitter 
from  them  ;  then  I  turned  away  and 
professed  to  be  intent  on  a  picture  close 
by.  When  I  looked  round  again  the 
man  had  gone — there  was  no  one  in  the 
room  but  the  policeman  and  myself.  I 
sauntered  round  the  room  again,  and 
stopped  near  my  own  picture.  The 
policeman  was  looking  at  something 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  glanced 
at  me  and  saluted  me  confidentially — 
almost    appealingly.     **  Beg    pardon, 


sir,"  he  said,  *'  but  what  might  this 
here  be  ?  It*s  money  o'  some  sort,  but 
I  don't  know  what  'tis.  That  foreign 
cove  that's  just  gone  out  dropped  it 
into  my  hand  as  he  went — I  reckon  it's 
not  worth  much— looks  like  a  bit  o' 
dirty  brass." 

I  took  the  coin  in  my  hand  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully.  It  was  dirty,  and 
a  little  worn,  but  it  was  a  Russian  im- 
perial rouble  for  all  that.  '^  That's  a 
very  nice  tip,  my  man,"  said  I,  handing 
the  coin  back.  *'  It's  a  Russian  gold 
coin,  and  its  English  yalue  is  about 
thirty-two  shillings." 

The  policeman  turned  more  colors 
than  one.  He  stared  from  the  coin  to 
me,  and  from  me  to  the  coin. 

''  It  must  ha'  been  a  mistake,"  he 
gasped.  "  And  yet — why,  he  took  out 
a  reg'lar  handful  of  'em,  and  just 
picked  that  out  as  if  'twas  a  penny  1" 

'*  I  suppose  the  man  thought  he  was 
only  rewarding  you  in  accordance  with 
your  deserts,"  I  said. 

**  Lor'  I"  he  answered.  "  I  told  him 
next  to  nothing,  sir.  Just  the  artist's 
name,  and  as  you  were  in  the  gallery  I 
pointed  you  out — no  offence,  I  hope, 
sir? — it's  the  usual  thing.  But  thirty* 
two  shillings — ^you  ain't  mistaken,  sir? 
And  'im  dressed  like  a  pauper  !" 

I  observed,  with  the  air  of  one  utter- 
ing an  absolutely  original  remark,  that 
one  cannot  always  judge  by  appear- 
ances ;  and  having  advised  the  police- 
man to  take  his  imperial  rouble  to  a 
money-changer,  passed  on  and  went 
home.  I  believe  I  had  disnnssed  the 
whole  incident  from  my  mind  before  I 
reached  the  end  of  Piccadilly — certain- 
ly I  had  forgotten  it  by  the  time  I 
reached  home,  for  I  made  no  mention 
of  it  to  Helen.  I  often  wondered  in 
the  days  that  came  after  and  brought 
so  much  anxiety  in  their  train,  if  any- 
thing of  our  sorrow  would  have  been 
avoided  if  I  had  told  her.  But  the 
thing  seemed  slight  and  inconsequen- 
tial—an odd-looking  foreigner  staring 
at  my  picture  and  giving  its  custodian 
a  gold  rouble — there  was  nothing  in 
that  to  suggest  the  first  step  in  an  ugly 
dream —and  so  I  let  the  incident  pass 
unheeded. 

II. 
It  was  about  a  month   later  that 
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Helen  came  to  me  one  afternoon 
dressed  for  walking,  and  askfd  if  I 
would  go  out  with  her  for  a  while.  I 
was  busy  at  my  easel,  for  the  light  was 
good  and  I  was  absorbed  in  a  new  con- 
ception. I  looked  al  her^  and  wanted 
to  go,  and  then  at  my  picture,  and 
wauled  to  stop.  She  saw  my  hesita- 
tion and  retreated,  laughing,  to  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  irresolute  lover  !"  she  said. 
"  Is  it  so  hard  to  make  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  charms  of  your  two  mis- 
tresses? Never  mind,  dear.  Til  give 
place  to  art  for  an  hour.  I  have  some 
shopping  to  do,  and  vou  hate  shopping, 
don't  you,  poor  darling?  Go  on  with 
your  work  and  be  ready  for  my  return 
in  an  hour,  and  then  we'll  have  a  walk 
in  the  park  before  daikness  comes  on. 
So  au  revoir  /" 

She  threw  me  a  kiss  with  her  dainty 
finger-tips  and  laughed  and  ran  away. 
I  heard  the  door  close  and  the  patter 
of  her  feet  upon  the  stairs  outside,  and 
then  I  turned  to  my  picture  and  worked 
steadily  again. 

An  hour  passed  and  still  I  worked 
and  Helen  had  not  returned.  At  the 
^nd  of  another  half-hour  I  laid  aside 
palette  and  brushes  and  made  myself 
ready  for  our  walk.  Still  she  came 
not.  I  sat  down  and  smoked,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  1  went  down- 
stairs, and  standing  at  the  door  of  our 
house  looked  along  the  road,  hoping  to 
catch  sight  of  her  advancing  figure. 
Once  I  thought  that  I  saw  her  in  the 
distance,  and  I  went  to  meet  her  only 
to  find  myself  mistaken.  I  went  bacic 
to  the  house  and  waited  a  while  at  the 
door.  Ten  minutes  passed  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  her  coming.  I  went  up 
stairs  to  our  rooms  and  sat  down  to 
smoke  in  my  studio.  It  was  then  near- 
ly three  hours  since  she  had  left  me, 
and  the  afternoon  was  rapidly  fading 
into  twilight.  Still  I  did  not  feel  un- 
easy ;  it  struck  me  that  she  had  met 
some  friend  or  other  and  made  a  call. 
She  knew  that  I  was  busily  intent  on 
my  picture  and  should  not  object  to 
being  left  alone  with  it.  So  I  sat  there 
smoking  and  reading,  eipectant  of  her 
voice  on  the  stairs  at  any  moment.  I 
had  no  thought  whatever  of  wrong — 
how  could  I  have? 

I   think   I  had  worked  lonerer  and 


harder  that  day  than  usual — anyhow, 
something  induced  me  to  sleep.  The 
book  which  I  was  reading  dropped  from 
my  hand  and  I  slumbered.  While  I 
slept  I  dreamed  that  Helen  was  in  dan- 
ger. 1  heard  her  voice  crying  to  me 
for  help.  I  had  a  momentary  glippse 
of  her  face,  full  of  pain  and  fear.  I 
woke  with  a  start  and  looked  about  me. 
The  studio  was  in  darkness,  there  was 
no  gleam  of  light  save  the  faint  rays  of 
a  ^as  lamp  in  the  street  outside.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  suggest  coming  sorrow 
and  trouble  :  the  air  felt  charged  with 
it.  I  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the 
gas,  and  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  parlor  maid,  carry- 
ing my  reading-lamp.  I  wanted  to  ask 
her  if  Helen  had  returned,  and  could 
find  no  words  to  do  so.  She  set  down 
the  lamp  and  looked  at  me. 

**  My  mistress  has  not  come  in  yet, 
sir,"  she  said.  **  Will  you  dine? — 
cook  says  that  dinner  will  be  spoiled — 
it's  nearly  seven  o'clock,  sir." 

Our  usual  dinner- hour  was  six,  a  con- 
venient one  for  us  because  it  was  neither 
too  early  nor  too  late.  I  glanced  at 
my  watch  ;  it  was  five  minutes  to 
seven.  Where  could  Helen  be  ?  It 
was  nearly  four  hours  since  she  left 
home,  and  wherever  she  might  have 
gone  I  felt  sure  that  had  all  been  well 
she  would  have  returned  to  dinner. 
Then  I  remembered  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  fear  that  we  had  promised  to 
accompany  some  friends  to  the  theatre 
that  evening,  and  had  arranged  to  call 
for  them  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  Even 
as  I  remembered  that,  a  ray  of  hope 
flashed  upon  me  :  it  might  be  that 
Helen  had  gone  there.  It  was  an  im- 
probable thing,  but  drowning  men  catch 
at  straws,  and  I  was  by  that  time  most 
seriously  concerned  at  my  wife's  ab- 
sence. I  told  the  girl  to  keep  dinner 
waiting,  and  snatching  up  my  hat  ran 
out  to  our  friend's  house.  One  word 
there  sent  me  away  again  ;  Helen  had 
not  been  there.  But  as  I  turned  away 
a  voice  called  me  back  :  one  of  the 
daughteis  of  the  house  had  seen  her  at 
half-past  three  in  Piccadilly.  She  was 
just  going  into  Ilatchard's  book-shop, 
and  had  staved  a  moment  at  the  door 
to  speak  to  her  friend  and  to  confirm 
our  engagement  for  the  evtning. 

There  are,  I   think,  few  sensations 
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more  horrible  than  that  of  a  man  who 
loses  wife  or  child  in  a  great  city  and 
feels  himself  hopelessly  at  sea  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  search.  I  realized 
this  sensation  to  the  full  as  I  walked 
away  from  my  friend's  house.  I  was 
by  that  time  certain  that  something 
had  befallen  Helen.  She  might  at  that 
moment  be  calling  on  me  for  help  as 
she  did  in  my  dream.  And  yet  I  was 
helpless,  powerless.  Which  way  should 
I  turn  amid  that  awful  labyrinth  of 
streets?  She  had  been  more  easy  to 
find  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  than  in 
that  vast  city. 

I  went  home  hoping  to  find  her 
there.  1  looked  into  the  dining-room. 
There  was  the  cheery  table  spread  for 
dinner  with  its  two  vacant  places,  and 
the  shaded  lamp-light  falling  on  the 
polished  glass  and  silver.  But  the 
room  was  empty,  and  so  was  the  whole 
house,  empty,  at  any  rate,  of  her  pres- 
ence. I  roamed  from  room  to  room 
for  a  while,  too  full  of  a  sickening  fear 
to  think  or  speculate,  but  at  last  I  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  I  left  the 
house  and  drove  to  tlie  nearest  police- 
station  and  gare  information. 

There  is  a  certain  monotonous  regu- 
larity about  the  ways  and  doings  and 
thoughts  of  our  police  which  is  exas- 
perating at  times  like  that  of  which  I 
am  writing,  but  in  spile  of  it  their  help 
is  valuable,  and  it  gave  me  some  fur- 
ther hope  to  see  how  promptly  their  in- 
tricate machinery  was  put  in  motion. 
Perhaps  I  chafed  somewhat  uuder  the 
cold,  official  questions  of  the  inspector. 
He  was  full  of  motive  and  cause,  I  was 
concerned  only  with  result  and  effect. 
I  laughed  when  he  asked  me  if  there 
were  any  reason  why  my  wife  should 
leave  her  home,  but  I  answered  all  his 
interrogations  calmly,  only  begging 
him  when  they  were  finished  to  use  his 
best  endeavors  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  shall  not  relate  in  detail  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
My  wife  did  not  return.  We  found 
that  after  leaving  homo  she  had  walked 
to  Piccadilly  and  had  purchased  two 
new  books  at  Hatchard*s.  After  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  her.  But  later 
in  the  day  the  police  took  me  to  a  lone- 
ly spot  in  Kensington  Gardens  where 
they  had  discovered  traces  of  a  struggle. 
The  wheel   of  a  conveyance  had  im* 


pinged  on  the  grass,  and  near  it  were 
the  marks  of  feet.  Close  by  lay  a  par- 
cel in  brown  paper  which  proved  to 
contain  the  two  books  purchased  by 
Helen  at  Uatchard's.  It  turned  my 
heart  to  ice  when  I  saw  those  books, 
for  their  discovery  seemed  to  suggest  a 
tragedy.    But  there  was  worse  in  store. 

*  Here*s  something  else,**  said  an  in- 
spector. '*  It  lay  close  by  the  books, 
but  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  case  or  not  I  don*t  know.  Look 
at  it.'* 

He  held  up  a  carte-dc-visite  portrait 
as  he  spoke.  I  snatched  it  from  him 
— merciful  heavens  I  It  was  a  photo- 
graph of  the  man  whom  I  had  found 
gazing  at  my  picture  in  the  academy  ! 

III. 

A  year  passed  by.  It  seemed  like  a 
century  to  me,  for  as  the  long  days 
lengthened  into  longer  weeks  they 
brought  me  no  news  of  Helen.  I 
had  spared  no  time  and  had  spent 
every  available  penny  in  my  efforts  to 
trace  her,  but  without  result.  She  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  though  some- 
thing had  snatched  her  away  from 
earth.  The  ordinary  methods  of  the 
police  were  absolutely  futile,  they  re- 
sulted in  mere  nothingness.  After  a 
time  I  discarded  them  and  turned  in- 
quiry-agent on  my  own  account.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery of  Helen*s  disappearance  lay  in  the 
strange  man  who  had  shown  so  keen 
an  interest  in  my  *'  Juliet."  I  secured 
the  portrait  of  him  which  the  police 
picked  up  and  began  to  look  for  him 
diligently.  I  hunted  the  foreign  quar- 
ters of  London,  I  spent  hours,  days, 
aye,  weeks  in  the  cafes  and  restaurants 
frequented  by  foreigners,  always  seek- 
ing a  face,  the  face  of  the  man  whose 
counterfeit  presentment  I  carried  in 
my  breast-pocket.  I  had  other  copies 
made  of  that  photograph,  and  gave 
them  to  friends  of  mine  whose  occupa- 
tion or  tastes  took  them  into  the  haunts 
of  foreigners.  It  seemed  the  best  clue 
that  we  had.  And  yet  it  (vas  hopelessly 
weak,  I  felt  that  from  the  first.  There 
was  no  name  on  the  card,  no  address, 
nothing  to  show  where  or  by  whom  the 
photograph  was  taken. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  gave  up 
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hope  aUogethery  bat  at  the  end  of  the 
}ear  there  came  upon  me  that  awful 
sickness  of  heart  which  only  hope  de- 
ferred and  disappointed  can  cause. 
For  me  it  had  been  a  terrible  year.  I 
bad  lost  my  wife  with  all  the  horror  of 
nnccrtainty  as  to  her  fate.  Had  I 
found  her  dead  it  had  been  better  than 
to  know  that  she  had  disappeared  from 
me  in  a  fashion  that  suggested  all  man- 
ner of  nameless  horrors.  I  had  searched 
for  her  and  found  no  trace  of  her. 
Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  utter- 
ly useless  to  do  more.  My  resources 
were  almost  exhausted,  for  I  had  earned 
no  money  during  that  twelve  months 
of  sickening  suspense,  and  all  that  I  had 
previously  sared  had  been  spent  in  my 
efforts  to  find  Helen.  And  1  was  no 
nearer  finding  her  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning. 

J  sat  in  my  studio  one  afternoon, 
staring  vacantly  at  a  canvas  that  stood 
upon  the  easel  near  the  window.  It 
had  its  back  turned  to  me  ;  I  had 
tnrned  it  that  way  months  before, 
for  it  was  the  picture  upon  which  I 
had  been  working  when  Helen  left 
me,  and  I  had  never  felt  able  tn  look 
at  it  after  realizing  her  loss.  I  won- 
dered if  I  should  ever  paint  again,  if 
years  would  heal  my  wound,  if  time 
would  soothe  the  gnawing  agitation 
that  still  possessed  me.  I  got  up  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
all  the  bitterness  of  the  past  year  well- 
ing up  afresh  within  my  heart,  and  it 
was  while  I  was  thus  sorrowfully  en- 
gaged that  I  heard  a  hesitating  knock 
at  the  door.  It  was  so  faint  that  at 
first  I  paid  no  heed  to  it,  but  when  it 
was  repeated  in  a  louder  though  still 
cnrionsly  hesitating  fashion,  1  went 
over  and  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out. 

The  landing  was  dim  with  shadows 
and  at  first  I  saw  no  one.  But  pres- 
ently I  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  a 
man  standing  within  the  gloom.  He 
breathed  my  name  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Mr.  Vincent — the  painter?"  he 
whispered,  questioningly. 

•*  Yes,"  I  replied.  **  Who  are  you  ? 
Come  in  ;  I  can't  see  yon  there." 

**  Are  you  alone?"  heasked.  **  Quite 
alone?" 

'*  I  am  'quite  alone.  Gome  in  ;  why 
do  you  stand  there  ?" 


f, 


I  drew  back  and  motioned  him  to 
enter.  The  man  stepped  out  of  tte 
gloomy  shadows  and  followed  me.  A 
tall,  black  haired,  black-bearded  man 
with  a  great  cloak  and  slouched  hat. 
He  put  the  door  to  behind  him,  and  at 
the  same  instant  looked  round  my 
studio  as  I  have  seen  captive  wild  beasts 
look  round  a  cage.  And  there  was 
something  in  the  glitter  of  his  eyes  that 
made  my  heart  suddenly  leap  in  my 
side  and  then  begin  to  beat  with  an 
awful  sense  of  fear  or  hope,  I  knew  not 
which. 

*•  Ah  !"  I  cried.  **  It  is  you,  the 
man  whom  I  saw  before  my  picture?" 
He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  and  as  he 
looked  he  put  up  his  hand  and  pulled 
off  wig  and  beard.  Then  of  course  I 
recognized  him  perfectly.  Those  were 
the  same  eyes  that  had  haunted  me, 
but  the  face  was  changed.  It  spoke  of 
suffering,  privation  ;  there  was  a  name- 
less horror  in  it. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  **  yes,  it  was  I  that 
on  saw  there.     I  saw  you  too.     I  was 
coking  at  your  *  Juliet.*     The  picture 
of  your  wife.'* 

He  walked  slowly  across  the  room, 
and  then  I  noticed  that  he  limped  and 
shuffled  in  his  walk.  He  dropped 
wearily  into  a  chair  and  faced  me 
again.  I  went  up  to  him  with  a  curi- 
ous feeling  at  my  heart. 

•*  Why  have  you  come  here  ?"  I 
cried.  **  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
been  searching  for  you  for  a  year? 
Why  have  you  come  ?    Is  it — " 

•*  To  tell  you  of  your  wife,"  he  said. 
**  Yes,  that  is  it.  I  have  endured 
much  to  do  that.  But  I  promised 
her." 

I  nerved  myself  with  an  effort  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  had 
grown  dry. 

**  Go  on  !"  I  said  at  last,  the  words 
rattling  in  my  mouth.     **  Where — " 

**  She  is  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  Paul,"  he  answered.  **  I  was 
tliere,  too,  until  they  sent  me  off  to 
Siberia.  I  escaped  en  route^  you  under- 
stand ?" 

I  understood  nothing.  I  sank  into 
the  nearest  chair  and  stared  at  him. 

**  I  am  Ivanovitch,"  he  said.  **  Ste- 
pan  Ivanovitch.  It  may  be  that  she 
never  mentioned  me,  why  should  she  ? 
I   was  also  an  artist ;  we  met  in  St. 
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Petersburg ;    it   is  now   a  long  time 
ago." 

Still  I  continued  to  stare  at  him. 
Was  it  a  dream?  Was  this  great, 
gannt,  hollow-cheeked  man  with  the 
nulf-mad  eyes  the  figment  of  a  vision  ? 
I  pnt  pat  my  hand  mechanically  and 
toached  his  sleeve.  He  looked  at  me 
cariously.  Yet  I  coald  not  believe. 
My  wife,  my  Helen,  a  prisoner  in  St. 
Peter  and  Paal !  Impossible  !  impos- 
sible ! 

I  rose  and  tottered  rather  than 
walked  across  the  room  to  a  little  cabi- 
net in  which  I  kept  a  spirit  case.  I 
poured  out  some  braady  and  drank  it 
at  a  gulp.  The  strong  spirit  revived 
me.  I  turned  to  the  man  and  felt  pre- 
pared to  hear  him.  He  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  spirit-case,  and  I  filled  the 
glass  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Now  speak/'  I  said.  "  Tell  me 
all.  I  don*  t  understand  ;  make  it  plain 
to  me." 

*'  Da  r*  he  said,  **  but  it  is  so  plain, 
when  one  knows  how  these  things  are 
done.  So  plain — oh,  yes,  so  very  plain. 
Your  wife  and  I  were  arrested  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens — it  must  be  a  year  ago 
— by  the  agents  of  the  Russian  police. 
We  had  met  there — it  was  accident, 
that— and  we  were  talking,  for  we 
knew  many  people  in  Petersburg,  and 
then  they  were  upon  us,  for  they  had 
been  on  the  outlook  for  me  and  her 
too,  and  all  was  quiet  just  there,  and 
they  hud  their  conveyance  waiting  and 
we  were  aboard  their  ship  in  the 
Thames,  oh,  so  quick  !  It  is  this 
way,"  he  said,  glancing  at  me  ;  **  they 
work  quietly,  but  surely.  Da  !  what 
can  you  expect?" 

**  But  their  motive?"  I  cried. 
**What  motive  had  they  in  arresting 
my  wife?" 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'*  Nu  !  as  if  one  should  know  that  I 
But  she  and  I,  we  were  both  members 
of  a  little  circle  in  Petersburg — it  was 
literary,  artistic,  you  understand  ?  and 
some  of  us  afterward — well,  we  were 
not  well  seen  of  the  Government.  Not 
she,  you  know,  not  she  at  all  !  But 
her  name  was  on  the  rolls,  and  when 
they  decided  on  arresting  us,  of  course 
they  included  her  among  the  rest." 

1  stared  at  him  in  sheer  amazement 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  *'  that 


the  Russian  police  track  people  down 
like  that  ?" 

He  sipped  the  brandy  in  his  glass, 
and  glanced  at  me  curiously. 

*'  I  mean  to  say,"  he  answered,  **  that 
if  they  are  on  the  lookout  for  you  they 
will  find  you,  even  though  you  retreat 
to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.'' 

**  But  their  evidence  ?"  I  cried  : 
''their  evidence  a^inst  my  wife? 
What  have  they  to  bring  against  her  ?" 

''  Nothing,  but  that  shD  was  member 
of  a  circle,  other  members  of  which  aie 
known  as  the  most  implacable  Nihilists 
of  the  day.  Ah,  that  circle  I  Alexia 
— they  killed  him — and  Olga— she  is 
in  Siberia— and  so,  too,  are  Lyof,  and 
Anna,  and  Stiva,  and  there  was  Sonya 
—she  has  disappeared — Da  !  it  is  curi- 
ous how  unfortunate  we  have  all  been." 

**Andmy  wifeT' 

*'  She  is  in  St.  Peter  and  Paul ;  I 
know  she  is  there,  though  I  never  saw 
her.  I  never  saw  her  after  they  had 
us  in  the  carriage  together,  bat  she 
knew  what  had  happened,  and  she  said 
two  words  to  me  and  I  two  to  her,  and 
they  meant  that  I  would  escape  if  I 
could  and  find  you.  And  I  did — we 
were  on  the  way  to  Siberia ;  she  was 
not  in  the  gang,  I  made  sure  pi  that. 
She  is  there,  they  will  keep  her  there, 
oh,  perhaps  a  very  long  time." 

"And  may  they  release  her  in  the 
end  ?" 

**Da!"  he  spat  contemptuously  on 
the  floor.  *'  Release  an  Englishwoman  ? 
To  tell  her  story  here  in  England? 
You  are  mad  to  think  of  that." 

*•  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
hopeless  gesture.  '*  There  are  means," 
he  said.  '*  Something  may  be  done  ; 
we  will  take  counsel." 

So  at  last  I  knew  where  my  wife  was. 
But  the  knowledge  brought  me  no 
peace.  I  was  rather  stirred  up  to  a 
fever  of  horrible  revolt  at  my  powerless- 
ness  to  help  her.  What  could  I  do? 
Mj  resources  were  drained,  I  had  few 
friends,  and  there  was  the  awful,  ada- 
mantine Russian  police  svstem  to  at- 
tack, sinde-handed.  I  felt  sick  at 
heart,  broken  down,  as  I  thought  of 
my  own  weakness  and  of  the  strength 
of  those  whom  I  must  fight.  It  was  so 
hard  to  feel  myself  there  in  London, 
moneyless,  and  unable,  because  of  my 
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great  anzieiyy  to  work,  while  she,  my 
wife,  was  a  prisoner  in.  that  terrible 
fortress — or  on  the  waj  to  Siberia.  For 
a  while  Stepan  Ivanovitch^s  news  seem- 
ed to  paralyze  mc.  Bat  desperation 
set  me  to  work.  I  began  to  seek  oat 
ways  and  means.  A  brilliant  idea 
strack  me — the  purchaser  of  my  pic- 
tare  '*  Romeo  and  Jaliet"  was  no  less 

a  person  than   Lord  A ,  the  then 

Foreign  Secretary !  I  woald  go  to 
him  ;  surely  he  woaM  help  me.     And 

there  was  the  Prince  Z ,  in  whose 

family  Helen  had  been  governess  ;  he, 
too,  would  not  refuse  his  aid.  I  thought 
of  these  things  and  took  courage.  That 
evening  I  spent  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment of  my  case.     The  next  morning 

I  called  upon  Lord  A ,  and  saw  him 

personally.  And  when  I  left  him  it 
was  with  new  hope,  and  yet  he  had  told 
me  kindly  enough  not  to  be  too  sure  of 
saccess,  for  the  matter  bristled  with 
difficulties  and  obstacles.     A  week  later 

I  saw  Lord  A again.     He  told  me 

that  the  matter  must  now  pass  entirely 
out  of  my  hands.  I  was  to  leave  it 
with  him  and  with  Prince  Z ,  who 


happened  to  bo  in  London  at  the  time. 
All  that  I  could  do  was  to  wait  for  the 
result.  There  was  a  kindly  pressure  in 
his  hand  as  he  dismissed  me  tbat  gave 
me  new  confidence.  Nor  was  that  con- 
fidence   misplaced.      A    month    later 

Lord  A sent  for  me  one  morning, 

and  after  giving  me  a  hearty  greeting 
that  made  my  heart  beat  with  expectant 
hope,  showed  me  into  a  small  cabinet 
adjoining  his  room.  He  pushed  me  in 
and  closed  the  door  quickly  after  me^ 
and  I  turned  and  found — my  wife  ! 

I  am  afraid  it  was  some  time  before 
we  left  the  room,  for  we  forgot  every- 
thing but  ourselves.     But  at  last  we 

came  out  to  thank  Lord  A for  all 

he  had  done  for  us. 

'*  No  more  ilirtations  with  the  dis- 
affected, you  know,  Mrs.  Vincent,"  he 
said  as  ho  bade  us  farewell. 

'^  But  it  was  80  innocent  I"  said 
Helen.  *^  We  were  just  half -a  dozen 
young  people  who  met  to  discuss — *' 

^^  Never  discuss  !*'  said  his  lordship 
laughingly.  ^'  At  any  rate  unless  you 
are  safe  in  South  Kensington.  Good- 
by  1" —  Chambers's  Journal, 
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BURMA. 


The  story  is  told  of  an  English  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who,  in  talking  to  a 
gentleman  just  from  Burmti,  said, 
'*  You  are  from  Burma  ;  ah,  yes,  a 
very  interesting  country.  I  had  a 
brother  who  was  there  once,  but  he  al- 
ways called  it  Bermuda."  The  igno- 
rance of  this  M.P.  of  one  of  our  latest 
and  most  wealthy  possessions  is  not  so 
very  uncommon  ;  for,  beyond  the  popu- 
lar^ impressions  that  Upper  Burma  is 
the  land  of  dacoity,  the  country  of 
**  pestilential  swamps,'*  and  the  king- 
dom which  produced  King  Theebaw, 
of  umbrella-and- massacres  fame,  little 
is  definitely  known  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. Globetrotters  in  Upper  Burma 
are  few,  and  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  this  interesting  country  can 
be  numbered  on  the  fingers.  English- 
men have  yet  to  discover  that  the  an- 
nexation and  pacification  of  Upper 
Burma  have  given  to  the  adventurous 
another  happy  hunting-ground  of  the 
elephant  and  the  tiger,  and  have  added 


for  the  enjoyment  of  the  non-adven- 
turous and  pleasure-seeker  another  holi- 
day land  of  surprising  beauty  and 
unequalled  interest.  In  the  winter 
months  the  climate  is  perfect,  and  the 
whole  country,  from  Rangoon  to 
Bhamo,  can  be  traversed  with  as  much 
safety  as  England.  From  the  country 
people  one  may  be  sure  of  a  kindly  wel- 
come, and  if  one  is  of  the  turn  of  mind 
inclined  to  study  **  questions,"  relig- 
ious and  social  ideas,  and  motives  of 
action  leading  to  definite  national  de- 
velopments of  character,  Burma  is  the 
country  for  philosophical  inquiry  and 
speculation.  To  the  artist  it  offers 
combinations  of  lovely  natural  scenery 
and  marvellous  light  and  color ;  of 
brilliant  costumes  and  stately  architec- 
ture, not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other 
land  that  1  have  yet  visited.  I  count 
the  month  spent  in  Bui  ma  as  one  of 
unalloyed  pleasure,  and  I  trust  that 
some  account  of  Burma  and  the  Bur- 
mans,  gained  on  the  spot  by  personal 
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knowledge  and  experience,  may  induce 
others  to  visit  this  most  original  and 
charming  land. 

Uurma  is  a  country  dominated  by  an 
idea,  or  rather  a  set  of  ideas,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Bud- 
dhism. The  Burman  holds  the  view 
that  this  life  is  a  sorry  thing  at  the 
b^st,  and  that  the  wisest  course  is, 
therefore,  to  get  through  it  with  as  little 
care,  worry,  and  anxiety  as  possible. 
The  world  is,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 
time  full  of  good  things,  which  all  can 
enjoy  ;  therefore,  why  toil  for  wealth 
which  brings  only  a  burden  of  care  in 
its  train?  Why  strain  every  nerve  to 
possess,  when  possession  means  the  anx- 
iety to  hold  and  preserve  ?  The  boun- 
teous earth  supplies  rice  for  the  needs 
of  all  her  children,  and  while  there  is 
love  a;id  laughter  and  gayety  to  solace 
us,  while  leisure  can  be  secured  and 
peace  maintained,  let  us  enjoy  and  be 
happy.  Here  we  strike  the  key  note  of 
the  life  of  the  Burmaus.  Strangers 
call  them  lazv,  but  they  are  not  idle 
except  on  principle  ;  they  can  work 
splendidly  when  they  choose,  but  they 
have  long  ago  decided  that  to  turn  the 
world  into  a  workshop,  to  toil  inces- 
santly for  a  mere  subsistence,  or  in 
order  to  gather  up  riches,  is  folly,  as 
doing  so  destroys  the  pleasure  of  exist- 
ence. As  soon  as  a  farmer  has  made  a 
little  money  by  selling  his  crop,  he 
gives  a  play,  or  pwee,  to  his  town  or 
village.  The  stage  is  put  up  in  the 
open  street,  and  all  his  neighbors  enjov 
the  result  of  his  good  fortune  with 
himself.  He  is  happy  as  well  as  they. 
Do  our  utmost,  life  is  still  full  of  care, 
therefore  make  the  best  of  good  for- 
tune while  it  remains,  and  share  it  with 
others,  so  that  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness may  be  increased.  This  is  Bur- 
man  philosophy.  0  the  is,  again,  accuse 
them  of  cowardice.  True,  Mandalay 
was  given  up  without  the  Burmese 
troops,  who  were  badly  led  and  still 
worse  armed,  striking  a  blow  ;  but  the 
sullen  resistance  and  desultory  fighting 
of  the  Dacoits.  the  remarkable  indiffer- 
ence and  courage  with  which  they  met 
execution,  show  that  it  is  not  want  of 
courage  which  makes  the  Burmans  bad 
soldiers  and  untrustworthy  police.  At 
the  bottom  of  their  incapacity  to  serve 
as  soldiers  and  police  is,  in  fact,  the 


same  dominant  idea,  namely,  that  no 
sustained  effort  is  worth  while,  and  as 
change  of  occupation  is  agreeable,  it 
should  be  sought  at  any  cost.  A  mili- 
tary officer  told  me  that  a  Burman  sol- 
dier would  desert  for  a  month,  and 
would  express  the  greatest  surprise  at 
being  arrested  on  his  return.  ''  He 
had  left  his  clothes  behind,  and  did  not 
want  any  pay.  Why  should  he  be  pun- 
ished ?  He  was  tired  of  the  monotony 
and  routine  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  had 
gone  for  a  while  into  the  country.'* 
This  seems  to  him  to  be  a  perfectly 
natural  and  proper  thing  to  do.  The 
consequence  of  these  views,  which  have 
prevailed  for  centuries,  is  that  no  one 
IS  very  rich  and  no  one  very  poor  in 
Burma  ;  that  the  country  is  undevel- 
oped and  but  half  cultivated  ;  and  that 
a  gay,  happy-go  lucky,  ignorant  people 
fell  easily  before  the  arms  and  under 
the  yoke  of  the  indefatigable,  pushing, 
Gghting  British,  bent  on  developing 
outlets  for  English  trade  at  all  hazards 
and  at  any  cost. 

Firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  the  Burman 
holds  that  the  soul  must  pass  through 
140,000  existences  before  Nirvana,  tne 
sublime  condition  of  self  loss,  can  be 
reached.  From  this  weary  round  of 
repeated  lives  he  cannot  escape,  unless 
by  some  supreme  act  of  charity  he  can 
achieve  sufficient  merit  to  pass  at  death 
at  once  into  the  heaven  of  the  Nats  or 
Dewahs.  Of  such  acts  is  the  building 
of  a  Pagoda  to  the  memory  of  the  holy 
Gautauma  Buddha.  Hence  it  is  that 
Burma  is  th^  land  of  pagodas.  From 
the  summit  of  eyery  mountain,  of  every 
hill  or  hillock,  from  above  the  cliiBM 
and  rocks  and  from  among  the  woods 
of  the  islands  of  the  broad  Irrawaddy, 
rise  the  graceful  forms  and  gilded  pin- 
nacles 01  numberless  pagodas.  Often 
they  are  crowned  by  a  golden  htee  or 
umbrella.  Pagodas  are  rarely  temples 
in  the  true  sense  ;  they  are  usually 
solid  tapering  buildings  placed  over 
real  or  imitation  relics.  Close  by, 
among  groves  of  palms  and  bananas, 
are  generally  to  be  seen  the  carved  and 
seven-storied  roofs  of  the  Eioungs,  or 
Buddhist  monasteries.  Gay  and  light- 
hearted  as  are  the  Burmans,  they  real- 
ize another  and  future  existence  as 
vividly  as  they  do  the  present  life,  and 
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the  teachings  of  the  great  Bnddha  are 
ever  present  to  their  minds,  and  influ- 
ence them  profonndly.  In  the  Bud- 
dhist religion  there  is  no  God,  and  no 
priesthood  ;  but  all  men  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  following  the  great  ex- 
ample, by  retiring  from  the  world  into 
monasteries,  renouncing  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and 
livine  an  austere  self-denying  life  en- 
gaged in  contemplation,  devotion,  and 
Caching.  Monasteries,  or  Kioung[s, 
are  to  ^  found  in  Burma  in  every  vil- 
lage however  poor,  and  large  numbers 
of  them,  splendidly  constructed  and 
liberally  supported,  exist  in  the  cities. 
To  these  the  young  men  of  Burma  re- 
tire in  thousands  at  an  early  age  to  live 
the  life  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  char- 
itv.  Every  morning  at  sunrise,  the 
Phongyees,  or  Monks,  may  be  seen 
passing  along  the  streets,  wrapped  in 
the  ample  folds  of  their  yellow  robes, 
with  bare,  bowed  heads,  and  bearing  a 
black  bowl  in  both  hands.  Into  these 
the  charitable  place  their  gifts  of  rice 
and  food  ;  not,  however,  at  the  request 
of  the  monk — he  but  gives  the  lavman 
and  housewife  the  opportunity  oi  per- 
forming an  act  of  charity  and  thereby 
earning  merit.  The  Phongjecs  are 
also  engaged  in  teaching  Burman  boys 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  great 
moral  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dhism. I  have  often  been  into  the 
Kioungs,  into  the  splendidlv  carved 
and  gnded  monasteries  of  Mandalay, 
and  into  the  tumble-down  and  poverty- 
stricken  buildings  of  the  jungle  vil- 
lages, and  have  seen  the  monks  at  their 
pious  work,  teaching  boys,  who,  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor  on  knees  and  elbows, 
shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  either 
in  Burmese  or  in  the  sonorous  Pali,  the 
first  immutable  precepts  of  morality, 
which  are  the  bases  of  every  Church 
and  Faith  in  every  land. 

A  Burman  boy  is  bound  by  unbroken 
custom  to  enter  a  monastery  and  be- 
come a  novitiate  for  a  certain  period  of 
his  life.  With  great  ceremony  bis  head 
is  shaven,  he  dons  the  yellow  robe,  and 
is  presented  with  the  alms  bowl.  Most 
boys  remain  three  months,  perhaps 
longer,  in  the  Eioung  ;  some  stay  on, 
and  at  twenty-one  are  admitted  as 
monks.  No  vows  are  taken  beyond 
those  of  celibacy  and  poverty.   A  monk 


is  free  to  leave  the  monastery  when  he 
feels  no  longer  a  call  for  a  religions  life, 
or  if  he  wishes  to  return  to  the  world 
or  to  marry.  He  is  in  no  sense  a 
priest  ;  he  pursues  the  religious  life, 
not  to  aid  and  save  others,  but  to  save 
himself.  As  an  example,  he  indirectly 
aids  others.  The  monks  are  held  in 
great  reverence  throughout  Burma,  and 
scandal  does  not  sully  the  high  reputa- 
tion they  have  attained. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  extremely 
strange  and  wondrously  interesting  that 
among  so  happy  and  pleasure-seeking 
a  people,  with  a  religion  of  a  more  im- 
personal, dispassionate,  and  spiritual 
kind  than  anv  which  influences  man- 
kind, hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  should  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice 
home,  love,  marriage,  wealth,  and  am- 
bition, to  live  the  simple  austere  life  of 
the  monk,  solely  with  the  hope  of  being 
sooner  released  from  the  durance  vile 
of  the  flesh  in  the  round  '^f  weary  ex- 
istences to  which  the  spirit  is  doomed 
by  fate.  The  love  of  indolence  is,  or 
may  be,  one  of  the  attractions  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  as  it  most  certainly  is  a  re- 
sult ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  virtues  of  the  Phong- 
yees,  industry  is  not  one  of  them.  No 
well-cultivated  farms  surround  the 
monasteries  and  testify  to  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  brothers,  like 
the  farms  of  the  Trappists  in  Africa  ; 
and  the  monastery  is  not,  as  it  mi^ht 
be,  the  centre  of  teaching  of  technical 
arts  and  advanced  knowledge.  Recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  far-reaching, 
the  cohesive,  and  the  self-maintained 
organization  of  the  Phongyees  or  monks, 
with  Kioungs  and  schools  in  every  city 
and  every  hamlet,  the  English  Govern- 
ment have  tried  to  induce  the  Buddhist 
monks  to  accept  State  aid  and  to  under- 
take the  national  education  of  Burman 
boys  on  a  definite  system  ;  but,  hith- 
erto, without  success.  To  accept  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  would 
mean  interference  and  inspection  of 
governors  of  an  alien  race  and  alien 
faith,  and  this  the  monks  will  not 
brook.  In  the  meantime,  the  monas- 
teries, deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
royal  bounty,  are  falling  into  poverty, 
and  the  education  of  the  people  in  Up- 

fer  Burma  is  being  greatly  neglectea. 
n    Lower    Burma,   which    has    been 
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longer  under  British  rule,  the  salutary 
influence  of  Buddhism  is  much  weak- 
ened, and  though  every  Burman  boy 
still  becomes  a  monk  for  a  short  time, 
and  may  learn  to  read  Burmese  in  the 
Kioung,  and  to  commit  the  Buddhist 
precepts  to  heart,  practical  and  ad- 
vanced education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  sectarians. 

As  the  men  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  religion  of  Burma,  so  the  women 
are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  life  of  the 
country.  Mongolian  in  race,  and  Ind- 
ian now  by  conquest,  they  have  achieved 
for  themselves  a  freedom  which  may  be 
envied  not  only  by  their  ludo  Chinese 
sisters,  but  by  European  women  as 
well.  The  Burmese  aie  absolutely  the 
freest  women  in  the  world.  Marriage 
is  an  equal  contract,  all  property  being 
held  jointly.  Property  inherited  by  a 
woman  before  or  after  marriage,  or 
earnings  made  by  her,  are  absolutely 
her  own.  Marriage  is  an  affair  of  the 
heait,  and  among  this  easy-going  and 
affectionate  people  love-matches  are  not 
delayed  till  the  husband  can  provide  a 
home  and  an  income,  but  the  girl-wife 
and  boy-husband  are  taken  into  the 
house  of  either  parent,  and  maintained 
till  a  separate  household  can  be  set  up. 
If  love  is  lost,  or  there  is  found  to  be 
incompatibility  of  temper,  or  if  either 
wife  or  husband  become  a  drunkard,  a 
gambler,  or  vicious  in  life,  divorce  or 
separation  can  be  easily  obtained  by  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrate,  with  equal 
division  of  the  joint  property.  Divorces 
are,  however,  rare  ;  family  life  is  said 
to  be  very  affectionate,  and  children  are 
adored.  Wives  are  consulted  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  a  farmer  would  hard- 
ly dare  to  sell  his  paddy  harvest  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  wife  ;  in  fact, 
she  is  found  to  be  a  much  closer  bar- 
gainer than  he  is.  Women  are  the  re 
tail  traders  of  the  country.  Nearly 
every  house  is  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
something,  and  even  the  daughters  of 
well-to-do  officials  think  it  no  degrada- 
tion to  set  up  a  stall  at  the  Bazaar. 
The  earnings  thus  made  are  her  own, 
and  will  enable  her  to  wear  a  smart  silk 
tame  in  at  the  boat  races,  or  to  make 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Buddha,  and 
thus  add  to  her  sum  of  merit  or  Kan. 
Many  of  the  Government  contracts  in 
timber,  forage,  etc.,  were  made,  I  was 


told,  with  women  ;  and  it  surprised  the 
European  traders  to  find  how  versed 
they  were  in  the  arts  of  '^  holding  up 
the  market"  and  obtaining  the  hest 

}>rice.  Notwithstanding,  however,  their 
iberty,  their  control  of  property,  and 
their  ability  in  commerce,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  young  Burmese  woman  is  to 
be  pretty,  and  in  this  she  succeeds. 
No  Mongolian  can  be  beautiful,  ac- 
cording to  the  European  standard ; 
but  apart  from  this  standard  there  ijs 
much  to  admire  in  the  Burmese  girl. 
A  round  face,  with  olive  skin  and  dark 
bright  eyes,  is  surmounted  by  coils  of 
smooth  black  hair,  in  which  is  jauntily 
stuck  a  flower  or  two.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  modestly  covered  with  a 
white  cotton  jacket.  Bound  closely 
round  her  slender  hips,  and  falling  to 
the  'ground,  is  worn  the  taniein,  or 
skirt,  which  is  generally  of  silk  woven 
into  a  biilliant  and  harmonious  com- 
bination of  colors.  A  gay-colored  silk 
wrap  is  thrown  across  tne  shoulders 
and  brought  over  the  head  when  it  is 
cold.  Sandals  held  by  a  strap  between 
the  big  and  second  toe  protect  the  bare 
feet.  All  the  women,  young  and  old, 
smoke  immense  green  cheroots,  ten 
inches  long.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  see  a  bevy  of  women  and  children, 
dressed  as  brilliantly  as  a  bed  of  tulips 
on  a  spring  day,  engaged  in  puffing 
great  clouds  of  smoke  out  of  cheroots 
twice  as  long  as  their  smiling,  pretty 
faces.  I  have  seen  in  the  Bazaar  at 
Mandalay  an  adoring  father  try  to 
make  a  wee  baby  of  about  a  year  old 
take  a  pull  at  a  cheroot  very  nearly  as 
big  as  itself.  The  children  of  the  poor 
go  absolutely  naked  till  about  ten  years 
of  age ;  they  do  not  even  wear  the 
necklace  of  beads  or  the  piece  of  string 
and  a  rupee,  which  pass  for  costume  in 
Bengal.  The  men  are  as  brilliantly 
dressed  as  the  women.  Their  long 
black  hair  is  gathered  into  a  knot  be- 
neath the  folds  of  a  pink  silk  turban. 
A  white  jacket  and  a  pasoh  make  up 
the  costume.  The  pasoh  is  a  skirt 
made  of  a  single  width  of  silk  about 
five  }rards  long.  Brought  close  round 
the  hips  it  hangs  in  full  folds  in  front. 
The  favorite  color  is  rose-piuk,  woven 
into  plaids,  stripes,  and  checks. 

There   are    two   ceremonies    which 
mark  the  important  passage  of  the  bor- 
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derland  between  childhood  and  woman- 
hood or  manhood.  In  girls  it  is  the 
boring  of  the  ears,  and  in  boys  the  tat- 
tooing of  the  legs  above  the  knees.  To 
the  ceremony  of  the  boring  of  the  ears, 
friends  and  relatives  are  invited,  and  it 
is  made  the  occasion  of  a  house  festival. 
With  the  prick  of  the  needle  the  little 
maid  of  fourteen  is  promoted  to  the 
privilege  of  flirting  and  love-making, 
and  the  serious  business  of  life  then 
begins.  A  succession  of  straws  is 
gradually  inserted  into  the  hole  bored 
till  it  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  tip 
of  the  finger,  or  even  larger.  In  these 
ugly  holes  glass,  silver,  gold,  or  jew- 
elled tubes,  or  short  rods  are  worn.  In 
the  ears  of  the  women  of  the  Kachin 
hills  I  have  seen  rods  of  silver  worn  six 
inches  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  woman 
when  travelling  place  her  cheroot  or 
railway  ticket  into  the  gaping  hole  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Every  Burmese  man  is  tattooed  from 
the  waist  to  just  below  the  knee.  The 
colors  are  indigo-blue  and  dark  red, 
and  the  subjects  lions,  tigers,  etc.  The 
operation  is  very  painful,  so  that  these 
ornamental  skin  breeches  are  tattooed 
gradually,  the  boy  being  at  the  time 
placed  under  the  influence  of  opium. 
A  Burman  would  consider  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  unmanliness  not  to  have  his  legs 
tattooed. 

In  the  villages  every  house  contains 
a  loom,  and  on  these  are  woven  the 
really  beautiful  stuffs  worn  by  the  na- 
tives. Some  of  these  materials  are 
damasks  of  complicated  patterns.  The 
mystery  of  the*' cards*'  and  the  jac- 
quard  loom  has  never  penetrated  to 
these  primitive  regions,  and  I  found 
that  close-patterned  damasks  of  varied 
and  brilliant  color  were  produced  by  the 
weaver  passing  to  and  fro  through  the 
warp-threads  tiny  shuttles  carrying  weft. 
I  counted  once  100  shuttles  used  on 
a  silk  damask  twenty-four  inches  wide. 
I  have  witnessed  few  prettier  examples 
of  village  and  hand  industries  than  see- 
ing women  and  girls,  gayly  clad  and 
chatting  merrily,  sit  skeining  and  wind- 
ing bright-colored  silks  under  the  palms 
and  papayas  of  the  woodland  lanes  of 
Amaurapoora ;  or  busy  at  the  loom, 
weaving  with  deft  fingers,  by  means  of 
a  hundred  shuttles,  under  the  shade  of 


bamboo  shelters  set  against  the  plaited 
walls  of  toy  like  houses.  Work  as  hard 
as  they  may,  the  earnings  of  these  will- 
ing and  clever  workers  are  but  two 
annas  a  day,  that  is,  less  than  two 
pence.  Many  montiis  go  by  before  an 
elaborate  damask  tamein  is  finished. 
On  the  pulleys  of  the  loom  may  be 
often  seen  little  bron/ie  figures  of  nats, 
or  fairies,  placed  there  to  win  the  good 
offices  of  the  guardian  spirit ;  for,  firm 
as  may  be  tiie  belief  of  the  Burman  in 
a  pure  Buddhism,,  he  has  not  shaken 
off  the  older  belief  in  spirits,  fairies, 
and  angels,  good  and  bad.  They  are 
present  with  him  in  the  woods  and 
streams,  they  ^uard  his  house,  they 
watch  beside  him,  they  hear  his  pray- 
ers, and  they  record  his  good  deeds. 
To  be  caught  into  the  heaven  of  the 
nats  after  death,  where  existence  is  a 
round  of  exquisite  pleasures,  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  attractive  than  after 
cycles  of  self-abnegation  to  be  admitted 
into  the  nirvana  of  self-forgetfulness. 
The  nats  are  the  friendly  go-betweens 
which  make  spiritual  Buddhism  possi- 
ble ;  and  was  not  the  holy  Oautama 
their  Saviour  as  well  as  that  of  man- 
kind, for  did  he  not  retire  to  their 
heaven  to  show  his  mother  and  the 
fairies  the  perfect  way  of  life? 

The  houses  in  Burma  are  of  the  sim- 
plest construction.  It  is  said  to  be 
possible  to  build  a  house  there  without 
the  use  of  a  nail.  To  bamboo  polea 
are  tied,  at  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  planks,  which  are  laid  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  ;  wails  of  split 
bamboo,  plaited  into  intricate  and 
pretty  designs,  and  a  thatched  roof  of 
palm  leaves  complete  the  structure. 
Flaps,  which  are  raised  or  taken  away 
during  the  day,  answer  the  purpose  of 
doors  and  windows.  Within,  the  fur- 
niture consists  of  plaited  bamboo  mats, 
mosquito  nets  under  which  to  sleep,  h 
wooden  cradle  hung  from  a  beam,  a 
few  pottery  water-jars,  one  or  two  cook- 
ing pots  in  which  to  boil  rice,  a  ladle 
made  of  half  a  cocoa-nut  with  a  han- 
dle, a  few  little  bowls  or  saucers  in 
which  to  carry  the  curry,  and  a  red- 
lacquer  round  dish,  which  serves  as 
table  and  dinner  service,  and  on  which 
the  great  pile  of  rice  is  served.  Life  is 
thus  seen  to  be  simple,  and  wants  few, 
and  an  anna  will  consequently  go  far- 
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ther  in  Burma  than  a  shilling  in  Eng- 
land. In  dry  weather  the  cooking  of 
food  and  the  weaving  and  winding  of 
silk  are  all  done  out  of  doorn.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  siaiplicity  of 
life  among  peasants  and  artisans,  I  did 
not  find  il  coarse  and  degraded.  I 
went  into  namhers  of  the  cottages  in 
the  jnnglo  and  riverside  villages,  and 
also  in  Amaurapoora  and  Mundalay, 
and,  excepting  in  the  latter  city,  I 
thought  the  peasants  were  well  lodged, 
and  apparently  fairly  well  oi!  and 
happy. 

Ho  account,  however  short,  of  Bur- 
ma can  be  complete  without  telling 
something  of  the  broad  river  which 
flows  as  the  artery  of  its  life-blood  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  Irrawaddy  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
body  of  melted  snow  in  the  world,  not 
even  excepting  the  Ganges.  When 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  melted  snows 
it  comes  down  as  a  mighty  torrent 
through  the  narrow  and  rocky  banks  of 
the  upper  and  second  defiles,  rising,  it 
is  stated,  in  the  former  often  ninety 
feet  above  its  normal  level.  Bursting 
in  whirlpools  and  hurraing  eddies  from 
its  narrow  limits,  it  spreads  over  the 
low-lying  country  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  and  leaves  behind,  when  it  re- 
tires again  to  its  bed,  malaria  and 
fever,  which  have  won  for  Upper  Bur- 
ma the  reputation  of  being  a  **  pesti- 
lential swamp." 

Far  other  was  the  great  river  when 
we  went  up  and  down  its  long  reaches 
in  the  sunnvdays  of  a  Burmese  winter. 
Shallows  of  long  spits  of  yellow  sand 
alternate  with  deep  water,  and  all  day 
long  the  sing  song  call  of  the  Burmans 
at  the  bows  taking  soundings  with  long 
poles,  rings  in  our  ears  as  the  great 
boat  zigzags  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 
broad  river,  and  the  idle  day  glides  idly 
along.  Never  can  I  forget  the  sense  of 
peace  and  contentment  and  enjoyment 
which  possessed  me  the  ten  days  we 
were  on  the  Irrawaddy. 

Travelling  is  easy.  The  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company  daily  run  steamers 
which  are  especially  constructed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country 
and  the  people.  Drawing  but  four- 
and-a-half  feet  of  water,  they  can  pass 
over  the  shallows  of  the  river  in  the 
dry  season,  and  escape  being  caughC  in 


its  whirlpools  when  in  flood.  Built 
nsnally  as  three-deckers,  these  Irra- 
waddy flotillas  accommodate  in  the  rear 
a  motley  crowd  of  Burmans,  Chinese, 
Kachins,  Chins,  and  Shans,  while  the 
bows  of  the  second  deck  are  reserved 
for  English  travellers.  Here  there  are 
four  or  eight  comfortable  and  roomy 
cabins,  which  will  accommodate  a  small 
party.  The  dining  table  is  set  under 
an  awning  right  in  the  bows  :  comfort- 
ably lounging  in  a  long  chair,  one  can 
pass  the   day  dreamily  watching  the 

[>a8sing  scenes  on  banks  and  river,  or 
istening  to  blood-curdling  stories  of 
the  captain  about  dacoits  or  King  Thee- 
baw  and  his  murderous  queen.  The 
artist  will  find  the  day  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  delightful  impressions  ;  the 
vacant-minded  will  be  bored. 

Let  mo  try  and  realize  to  yon  a  day 
on  this  entrancing  river.  We  have 
been  tied  up  to  the  bank  for  the  night ; 
at  dawn  of  day  the  mist  lies  low  on  the 
river,  and  the  air  is  chilly,  so  that  one 
instinctively  turns  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  Presently  the  mist  lifts,  and  the 
tropical  sun  shines  out  strong  and  clear. 
From  the  wooden  houses  on  piles  in  the 
village  on  the  hill,  stream  out  in  twos 
and  twos  the  village  maidens  clad  in 
clinging  rainbow-tinted  garments,  and 
bearing  red  clay  water- jars  on  their 
heads.  They  come  down  the  incline 
to  the  river  and  fill  their  jars,  or  they 
take  their  morning  dip,  still  modestly 
clothed,  and  each  girl  is  a  picture, 
classic  in  suggestion,  oriental  in  color. 
Oayly  chatting  they  pass  up  the  hill 
and  out  of  sight,  while  the  yellow-robed 
monks  from  the  Phongyee  Kioung, 
half  hidden  in  the  grove  of  palms  Hnd 
bananas,  proceed  solemnly  along  the 
roads,  with  heads  bent  low  and  with 
black  bowls  in  their  hands.  A  little 
later,  pigtailod  Chinamen,  tall  Sikh 
soldiers,  Shans  with  their  huge  sun- 
hats,  half-naked  coolies,  and  tho  silk- 
clad  Burmese  men  and  women  come 
crowding  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  on  to  our  boat  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  **  market  boat*'  and  carries  a  *'  ba- 
zaar" in  full  swing  on  board.  Then, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  tho  most  lively 
chaffering  and  bargaining  goes  on  over 
silk  tameins  and  pasohs,  Manchester 
goods,  Birmingham  hardware  and  jew- 
elry, and  Burmese  lacquer  work.     The 
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steam  whistle  sounds.  The  chattering 
crowd  is  merrily  jostled  ofiP  the  boat, 
the  anchor  is  weighed,  and  we  are  off. 
The  scenery  is  not  exciting  ;  no  snow 
mountains  rise  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
banks  are  barely  precipitous.  The  rich 
green  woods  and  the  gray  and  purple 
mountains,  the  great  expanse  of  level 
water,  recall  the  English  lake  scenery, 
but  it  is  the  English  lake  scenery  with 
the  color  of  Venice  and  the  sun  of  the 
tropics.  Idly  gliding  downstream  pass 
gondolier.like  fishing  boaU.  with  high 
carved  steering  chairs  and  fishermen 
dressed  in  pink  and  crimson  and  yel- 
low ;  or  dugouts  are  paddled  up  stream, 
with  a  spot  of  brilliant  color  in  bow 
and  stern  ;  immense  rafts  of  teak  wood 
from  the  forests  slowly  drift  by  toward 
Rangoon.  As  the  dav  draws  into  after- 
noon, sheeny  tints  of  mauve  and  pink 
shoot  across  the  water  and  sky  ;  the 
sun  sets  gloriously  ;  quickly  the  land 
is  dark,  but  for  a  wondrous  half  hour 
sky  and  water  are  blended  in  the  gold  - 
and  crimson  of  the  afterglow. 
More  solid  interests  and   pleasures, 


however,  await  those  who  are  less  sen- 
sitive to  color,  for  the  banks  are  crowd- 
ed with  architectural  monuments  and 
the  ruins  of  pagodas  and  shrines.  At 
Pagahn,  for  eight  miles  along  the  river 
bank  and  for  two  miles  inland,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  ruins  of  the 
splendid  fanes  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. At  Amaurapoora  and  Sagain 
days  may  be  spent  exploring  ruins  and 
temples  which  are  as  fine  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Caliphs  at  Cairo.  At  Manda- 
lay,  the  royal  city  of  King  Theebaw, 
gilded  temples  and  palaces,  fast  crum- 
bling also  into  ruin,  will  well  repay  a 
visit  from  all  interested  in  the  archi- 
tecture and  history  of  a  strange  Orien- 
tal people  ;  and  at  Rangoon  the  Schway 
Dagone  is,  as  the  holy  centre  of  a  great 
living  faith,  of  surpassing  interest.  In 
fact,  Upper  Burma  is  at  present  to  the 
Englishman  of  education,  the  artist, 
the  historian,  and  the  archaeologist,  an 
undiscovered  country,  but  one  which, 
regarded  from  any  point  of  view,  is 
well  worth  visiting  and  studying. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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There  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  swift  course  of  a  great  river  just 
above  a  fall.  The  steady  flow  of  the 
mass  of  deep,  clear  water  is  an  image 
of  calm  and  controlled  strength  ;  and 
yet  wo  know --what  the  river  does  not 
— that  this  orderly  progress  is  shortly 
to  be  changed  for  a  mad  plunge  over 
rough  rocks,  and  that  the  river  itself 
will  soon  bo  a  mere  boiling  mass  of 
foam  and  bubbles  and  confused  eddies, 
apparently  aimless  in  its  passion  and 
strength,  till  it  finds  a  fresh  bed,  and 
flows  on  again  at  a  different  level. 

Something  of  this  feeling  possesses 
us  when  we  read  the  annals  of  English 
homes  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  great  days  of 
Elizabeth  still  form  the  background  of 
the  picture,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion, for  whom  Vandyke  painted  and 
Lovelace  sang,  have  an  air  of  dignified 
ease  and  leisure  which  is  very  attrac- 


tive. The  Puritan,  with  his  sour  looks 
and  cropped  hair,  is  still  only  a  butt 
for  ridicule,  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  people  of  culture,  and  the  political 
zealot  may  safely  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
cataract  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is  still 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Such  a  stately  and  gracious  figure  is 
the  Lady  of  Berkeley,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nlichael  Stanhope,  and  wife  of 
Henry,  Baron  Berkeley  of  Berkeley, 
Mobray,  Segrave,  and  Breuseof  Gower, 
and  lord  of  many  fair  castles  and 
manors  in  the  West.* 

The  Lords  of  Berkeley,  through  all 
their  long  line,  were  said  to  have  been 
fortunate  in  their  wives  ;  and  the  mis- 
tresses of  Berkeley  Castle  had  been  dis- 


♦  The  Berkeley  MSS,  By  John  Smith  of 
Nibley,  1618.  EJ.  by  Sir  John  Maclean. 
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tingnished  for  their  ''  skill  in  honse- 
wifely  courses,"  their  careful  overlook- 
ing of  '*  dairy  affaires"  and  of  the 
'^accompts  of  their  husbands' manors 
and  household  officers/*  and  for  their 
hunting,  hawking,  and  general  out-of- 
door  activities.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
more  than  justified  the  old  proverb  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester  : 

As  the  goodman  says,  so  it  shonld  bee  ; 
Bot  as  the  goodwife  says,  so  it  must  bee. 

There  were  household  traditions  of  a 
Lady  of  Berkeley  in  the  early  four- 
teenth century  who,  feeling  in  "  her 
elder  years"  that  she  was  growing 
*'  weake  and  sickly/'  took  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  preserve  her 
vigor.  Part  of  her  *'  Physicke  for  her 
better  health  was  the  sawinge  of  billets 
and  sticks,  for  which  cause  shee  had 
before  her  death  yearly  bought  certaine 
fine  handsawes,  which  she  used  in  her 
chamber,  which  commonly  cost  ijd  a 
piece." 

Lady  Jane's  mother-in-law  was  as 
masterful  asQaeen  Bess  herself,  '*  over- 
powerful  with  her  husband,  and  seldom 
at  rest  with  herself  ...  of  complexion 
of  a  comely  brown,  of  a  middle  stat- 
ure. Betimes  in  winter  and  summer 
mornings  she  would  make  her  walks  to 
visit  her  stables,  barnes,  dayhouse, 
poultry,  swine-troughs,  and  the  like." 
Lord  Berkeley's  first  wife,  Lady  Kath- 
erino  Howard,  not  so  notable  a  house- 
wife, was  inclined  to  **  betake  herself 
to  the  delights  of  youth  and  great- 
ness." She  was  an  adept  with  her 
crossbow,  and  was  **  soe  good  an  Arch- 
er at  butts  with  the  Longbow,  as  her 
side  by  her  was  never  the  weaker." 
She  accompanied  her  lord  on  his  hunt- 
ing journeys,  and  *'  kept  commonly  a 
cast  or  two  of  merlins  mewed  in  her 
own  chamber,"  to  the  great  detriment, 
as  her  maidens  lamented,  of  **  her 
gownes  and  kirtlos."  Lady  Eatherine 
died  in  1596,  and  two  years  later  Lord 
Berkeley  married  Jane  Stanhope.  She 
did  not  share  in  her  predecessor's  sport- 
ing tastes,  and  at  once,  in  gracious  and 
womanly  ways,  set  to  work  to  put  her 
house  and  household  in  order.  That 
this  was  no  slight  task  may  be  seen  by 
the  size  of  the  household  she  ruled  over. 
When  the  Lord  of  Berkeley  moved 
from  one  of  his  castles  to  another,  ac- 


companied by  his  lady,  ''  he  was  seldom 
or  never  attended  with  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  servants  in  their 
tawny  cloth  coats  in  summer,  with  the 
badge  of  the  white  Lyon  rampant  em- 
broidered on  the  left  sleeve,  and  in 
coats  of  white  frieze  lined  with  crimson 
taffoty  in  the  winter  .  .  .  amonfi^whom 
many  were  Gentlemen  and  Esquires  of 
remarkable  families  and  descent,  and 
of  alliance  to  the  house  of  Berkeley." 
For  the  conduct  of  these  esquires  and 
pages,  who  ate  under  the  control  of  the 
^*  Gentleman  Usher  in  waiting,"  the 
Lady  of  Berkeley  draws  up  full  and 
minute  directions.  The  laws  for  the 
whole  household  she  has  fuilv  entered 

a, 

in  the  "  Yeoman's  book,"  which  she 
expects  her  gentlemen  to  observe 
"  without  any  breach  or  contempt  of 
them  ;"  but  she  thinks  good  to  give 
them  some  special  rules  that,  by  their 
'*  obedience,  well  behavior  and  tract- 
ableness,"  they  may  **  procure  the 
meaner  sort  of  my  servants  in  calling 
to  amend  their  faults  by  their  good  ex- 
amples." 

When  the  yeomen  of  the  chambers 
have  done  their  work,  the  gentleman 
usher  is  to  go  round,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  winter  and  seven  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, or  '*  if  strangers  be  there,  then  at 
more  early  hours,"  and  see  that  all 
things  in  the  dining  and  withdrawing 
chambers  are  in  fair  order  and  '^  well 
set  up,  according  to  his  lady^s  former 
directions  set  down."  The  rooms  are 
to  be  always  ready  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers  ;  he  is  to  see  that 
the  great  fires  of  oaic  logs  are  buining 
brightly  in  winter  and  in  summer  ;  that 
'*  the  chimneys  are  trimmed  with  green 
boughs  and  the  windows  with  herbs 
and  sweet  flowers,  and  the  chamber 
strewed  with  green  rushes."  There 
are  minute  rules  for  the  attendance  of 
''  the  gentleman  usher  and  the  rest  of 
my  gentlemen  when  I  shall  walk  any 
way  out  of  the  park,  as  into  the  fields 
or  any  of  my  outward  grounds.  Fur- 
ther, when  I  do  walk  in  the  park  then 
1  do  license  the  gentlemen  either  to 
walke,  bowl,  shoote,  or  use  any  other 

Fastime,  where  I  walk  in  this  order, 
f  I  do  walk  in  the  high  walk,  then 
they  maybe  in  the  lower  walk  ;  if  I  do 
walk  in  the  lower  walk,  then  they  may 
be  in    the    upper."     When    my  lady 
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walks  ID  "  the  greate  garden/'  ehe 
gifcs  graeioas  license  to  the  gentlemen 
to  be  in  another  part  of  it,  whether  ehe 
haa  fltrangcrs  with  her  or  not. 

Lady  Jane  ia  minatelj  solicitona 
abont  the  comfort  of  gaests  in  their 
own  chambers,  and  her  anxiety  that 
breakfast  should  be  serred  pnnctnallv 
to  the  moment  they  have  asked  for  it 
is  worthy  of  railroad  days.  A  '^  gen- 
tleman of  calling"  ninet  be  attended 
from  his  bed-chamber  to  the  dining- 
room  when  meals  are  served,  and  there 
is  mnch  ceremonious  etiquette  of  leave- 
taking  when  the  guests*  riding-horses 
are  brought  round  to  the  hall-door. 

Some  of  Ladv  Jane*s  decrees,  as  re- 
gards  attendance  upon  her  walks  and 
suchlike,  are  not,  she  says,  '*  express 
commandments,"  but  rather  the  in- 
timation of  her  wishes  ;  but  the  really 
serious  duties  of  the  day  culminate  in 
the  dininghall.  No  trifling  or  negli- 
gence can  be  allowed  during  the  august 
ceremonial  of  dinner  and  supper — the 
''  commandment"  here  is  absolute : 
"  My  pleasure  is  that  the  gentleman 
nshcr  and  the  rest  of  m;  gentlemen 
shall,  with  due  reverence  and  great 
diligence,  wholly  give  their  attendance 
to  wait  upon  us,  and  none  for  those 
times  to  go  to  rcbt  themselves  in  other 
places  .  .  .  and  not  to  go  to  any  bye 
places  to  eat  meat  in  corners,  nor  to 
take  nor  give  away  any  meat  .  .  .  but 
to  give  good  attendance  till  they  go  all 
together  to  take  their  diversion.  And 
therein  all  to  behave  themselves  civilly 
like  gentlemen  ...  to  use  no  playing 
fence  nor  disorderly  pastimfs  in  the 
hall  which  causeth  great  disorder  and 
gives  cause  of  offence  by  the  great  noise 
that  comes  by  that  means." 

It  is  a  consolation  tu  feel  that  the 
great  lady  who  ruled  her  family  so  well 

{massed  away  before  the  evil  times,  and 
hat  *'  the  gentleman  usher  and  the  rest 
of  my  gentlemen"  had  full  leisure  to 
carry  out  in  detail  the  stately  funeral 
rites  which  hud  been  accorded  to  her 
predeceHsors.  No  longer,  as  of  old,  did 
**  priests  with  their  crosses,  and  friars 
white  and  gray,"  stream  up  to  Berke- 
ley Cnstlo  from  the  neighboring 
churches  and  monasteries  ;  but  it  was 
still  needful  to  feast  all  the  country- 
side '*  with  ale  and  comfets,  red  wine 
and  claret."    The  weary  steward  could 


thank  God  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
no  spoons  were  lost,  though  twenty 
dozen  were  used  ;  and  that  bis  lady 
had  been  fitly  buried. 

We  find  tde  next  Lord  Berkeley,  in 
the  thick  of  the  Civil  War,  raising 
troops  in  the  West  to  join  the  King's 
standard  at  Nottingham  ;  the  ^'  great 
garden,  the  high  walk  and  the  lower 
walk"  are  deserted,  and  Lady  Jane's  es- 
quires and  pages,  now  grown  men  with 
grizzled  beards,  are  sadly,  following 
Lord  Goring  and  Lord  Hopton  in  their 
hopeless  campaigns. 

While  the  Lady  of  Berkeley's  ordi- 
nances impress  us  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  an  old-worid  minuet,  the  letters  writ- 
ten after  the  ('ivil  War  are  quite  mod- 
ern in  spirit — full  of  the  reality  born 
of  conflict,  poverty,  and  suffering.  The 
gentleman  usher  and  his  train  of  at- 
tendant gentlemen,  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman and  her  maidens,  have  been  con- 
founded with  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  a  common  calamity,  much 
to  the  eventual  gain  of  both.  When 
Church  and  Kin^  were  struggling  in 
the  rapids..  Etiquette  could  hardly  hope 
to  keep  her  footing ;  but  periods  of 
transition  are  painful. 

The  change  of  tone  strikes  us  in  the 
letters  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  Isham, 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury.* She  was  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Sir  Euseby  Isham.  Her  hus- 
band's family,  the  Ishams  of  Lamport 
and  Pytchley,  in  Northamptonshire, 
had  suffered  bitterly  from  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. Her  own  relations,  the 
Oentons,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
county  family  of  Buckinghamshire, 
had  fared  even  worse.  Hillesden  House, 
the  home  of  her  childhood,  had  been 
besieged  and  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  her 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  Denton,  died  in 
the  Tower ;  her  trusted  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edmund  Verney, 
was  killed  at  Edgehill,  and  her  own 
fortune  had  melted  away.  How  brave- 
ly Elizabeth  Isham  carried  herself  in 
poverty  and  in  bereavement,  her  letters" 
to  her  nephew,  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  tes- 
tify. 

In  the  unsettled  times  when  friends 
wrote  to  each  other  in  cipher,  Elizabeth 
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and  Thomas  leham  were  distingaished 
in  the  letters  written  to  their  relations 
in  exile  as  *'  Juggeand  Pann,"  homely 
names  pertaining  rather  to  the  kitchen 
than  the  parlor,  but  which  continued 
in  familiar  nso  long  after  the  need  for 
concealment  had  passed  away. 

Thomas  Isham  was  an  ardent  Royal- 
ist, as  befitted  his  name  ;  he  had  com- 
pounded, and  after  the  burning  down 
of  their  home  at  Radclive,  he  and  his 
wife  settled  themselves  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  Sir  J.  Tipping,  at  Wheat- 
field,  in  Oxfordshire.  Ho  was  gradu- 
ally losing  his  eyesight,  and  became 
more  and  more  depressed  as  he  grew 
more  dependent.  Mrs.  Isham  writes 
in  1657  :  *'  Pann]^*s  cies  be  still  worse 
and  worse,  now  he  cannot  see  to  reede, 
which  is  a  greate  grefe  to  him.  .  .  . 
He  hath  sente  up  to  by  him  a  coach  to 
travell  aboute  in  ;  I  would  not  a  had 
him  buy  one  till  nexe  sommore,  but 
these  Husbonds  must  have  thare  wills, 
the  old  sainge  is  they  will  Live  the 
lionger.  If  Panny  would  be  rueled  by 
me,  we  would  never  stnre  out  of  this 
cuntrey,  till  we  come  to  be  Bearyed  in 
your  contrey  or  these  Pople  a  wary  of 
us." 

**  My  husband  is  very  weike,"  she 
writes  the  following  spring;  *' some- 
times I  thinke  he  will  live,  but  he  is 
more  lickely  to  die^  3  Drs.  I  had  for 
him  laste  friday,  and  he  not  beinge 
sicko  thay  can  not  tell  what  to  say  to 
him  :  thej^  put  me  in  hopes  of  him,  and 
this  day  thay  give  him  Phisicke  so 
entell  as  a  child  may  take  itt,  so  I 
lope  itt  may  doe  him  good  ;  they  be 
the  brste  Drs.  in  Oxford,  so  I  wishe 
thay  may  have  good  Locke  with  him 
.  .  .  he  is  not  sicke  att  all,  but  noe 
Blode  in  his  Lipes  and  very  shorte 
winded  :  the  Lorde  be  his  comforter." 
**  Panny''  is  so  far  better  a  few  days 
later  that  *'  he  is  come  to  socke  a 
Bone  of  a  sucking  Rabett." 

Mrs.  Isham  suffered  from  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  for  which  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  sends  her  a  home-made  lotion, 
with  the  following  directions.  (March 
22,  1658)  :  '*  Apply  this  to  your  face 
every  night  after  vou  are  in  bed  .  .  . 
let  it  lie  on  all  night,  and  wipe  it  gen- 
tly off  in  the  morning  with  a  piece  of 
store  new  Black  Cloth,  but  wash  not 
your  face.  If  you  ste  noe  company  for 
New  Sebies.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  4. 
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a  day  or  two,  or  three,  it  is  better,  for 
then  you  may  lay  it  on  fresh  in  the 
morning,  and  let  it  continue  on  all  day 
and  wipe  it  gently  off  at  night  againe 
with  the  Black  cloath.  ...  I  had  al- 
most forgot  to  tell  you,  you  must  not 
lay  it  on  cleare,  but  shake  it  very  well 
togeather,  till  tis  as  thick  as  caudle, 
then  power  out  a  little  quickly  into  this 
china  box,  and,  lying  on  your  back, 
take  a  piece  of  spunge,  pat  it  uppon 
your  Face  thick  and  thin  togeather 
...  if  you  like  it  you  may  have  as 
much  of  it  as  you  please  at  a  Weekes 
Warning." 

When  it  arrives  she  is  too  busy  with 
her  husband's  ailments  to  attend  to  her 
own  .  .  .  **  if  my  dear  Panny  is  well  I 
shall  soone  make  use  of  itt.  I  doe  but 
thinke  with  my  Blake  fase  and  the 
Blake  cloth  what  a  Blakemor  I  shall 
be."  Blindness  had  perchance  its  com- 
pensations for  her  husband. 

The  question  of  servants  constantly 
comes  up.  Sir  Ralph  asks  whether 
they  have  a  man  to  recommend.  '*  I 
thinke  in  time  Woods  may  make  a  good 
sarvisable  sarvaut,"  Mrs.  Isham  re- 
plies, **  becase  he  hath  larned  to  bar  be 
allredy,  that  must  all  our  mene  dooe,  or 
ells  it  will  coste  Pannj  more  in  barbing 
then  we  give  for  wages  in  a  yeare  ;  and 
if  he  had  never  come  hither  you  mite 
sooner  a  had  him,  for  Pann  uses  to 
groe  so  fonde  of  all  his  mene  as  much 
adooe  I  have  to  make  him  to  change, 
all  though  thay  be  nevore  such  fooles 
as  Dimocke  was.  I  inquired  after  my 
cosan  Will  :  Dormoi's  Butler  for  you, 
but  he  was  gone  into  franco.  Such  a 
one  as  he  was  would  a  sarved  anvone's 
tome,  so  nete  a  man  ;  and  with  one 
cope  of  beare,  as  thay  say,  would  a 
doone  his  master  more  credcte  then 
many  a  one  with  Bottles  of  wine." 

'*  Panny  can  goe  without  leading," 
**  J"gge"  writes  a  little  later.  **  Mow 
I  am  very  charfnll,  hopinge  he  is  on 
the  mending  hande,  and  the  more  be- 
case the  Nabores  heare  aboutes  thinke 
a  good  parte  of  his  sicknes  is  malan- 
choley,  and  so  hee  thinke  himselfe  ; 
and  some  neare  nabores  come  moste 
days  to  make  him  mery,  and  vett  the 
Lose  of  his  eies  goes  so  to  his  harte  as 
he  cannot  be  mery,  and  beside  a  paine 
of  his  heade  trebles  him  tow  bade." 

He  can  hardly  have  been  a  very  pleaf* 
86 
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ant  companion  ;  he  looks  ''  ?ery  yal- 
loe/'  and  is  so  drowsy  that  bis  wife 
fears  that  '*  this  may  bringo  him  to  the 
slepey  desese,  for  he  slepes  much,  and 
ihinkes  as  he  doth  not  slepe  att  all.** 
His  naps  gradually  extend  to  twenty- 
two  hoars  out  of  tbe  twenty-fonr.  Per- 
haps Woods'  monotonous  Toice  acted 
as  a  sedative,  for  Mrs.  Isbam  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  man  who  was  so 
good  a  barber  **  is  the  worse  Reader  as 
ever  you  harde,  as  I  am  faine  to  heare 
him  to  reed  Psalmes  and  Chapters,  and 
when  Mr.  Pan  is  well  we  shall  get  a 
Play  Booke  for  him  as  he  may  Larne 
to  reed  that.'' 

The  servant  finds  it  as  painful  an 
exertion  to  read  the  Pdalms  as  she  does 
to  listen  ;  ^'  when  wo  had  him  a  weecke 
or  thare  aboute,  he  sayd  he  had  not 
Reed  so  much  in  seven  yeares  before  as 
in  that  weecke,  and  that  was  not 
much  ;  not  past  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  3  chapter  in  a  day  :  ho  is  a  very 
willing  man  in  a  House  and  si  veil,  and 
that  pleases  me.*' 

Their  neighbor  Lady  Wenman  invites 
them  to  Thame  Park,  and  Mrs.  Isham 
would  like  to  accept,  if  she  can  stir  up 
her  invalid  to  go  out ;  but  he  is  grown 
so  melancholy  he  cannot  be  left  alone 
.  .  .  **  and  Luckes  so  slovenly  as  none 
of  my  cosan*s  mene  will  Lie  with  him, 
and  to  have  him  abroade  with  me  I  am 
ashamed." 

The  precedence  due  to  e^uests,  which 
the  gentleman  usher  at  Berkeley  Cas- 
tle was  expected  to  have  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  had  become  verv  complicated 
under  the  Commonwealth.  There  were 
peerp,  created  by  the  King  over  the 
water,  not  recognized  at  home  ;  there 
were  the  members,  not  peers,  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House,  and  titles  of  his 
granting  which  the  Royalists  sniffed 
at.  Mrs.  Isham  writes  feelingly  of  the 
trials  of  hostesses  when  etiquette  was 
reviving  a  little;  neighbors  are  ''so 
discontented  aboute  you  for  Plase  as 
thay  be  never  to  be  reconciled  againe  ; 
this  is  a  thinge  I  doe  much  hate.  Any 
one  shall  goe  before  me  as  will,  and  iff 
Sir  Harry  Blunte  axed  Ilarroles  (Her- 
alds) before  he  came  downe,  my  Thinkes 
heare  is  so  many  burieils  aboute,  as 
none  shoulge  thinke  of  Plase."  She  is 
▼ery  proud  of  a  new  page.  "  You  be 
to  see  the  fust  of  my  small  oficer.     I 


thinke  itt  may  bo  a  prety  site  to^see 
him  a  Horse-backe  and  in  Boots,  for 
since  he  nevore  had  Boots  on  before  ; 
he  is  to  call  at  Lee  for  a  leter,  so  he  is 
not  to  stay  longe  with  you  .... 
This  Boy  as  we  have  is  good  for  noth- 
ing but  his  Boots,  and  that  pleases 
Pannye,  and  so  becase  he  is  pleased  I 
am  pleased  .  .  .  you  will  be  a  weary 
with  reading  these  scribled  Lines,  so 
I  reste  your  ever  Lovinge  Ante,  E. 
Isham." 

She  writes  to  Sir  Ralph  the  next  au- 
tumn for  ''  some  Spanishe  Broome 
seeds    or    anythinge    of    that  as   will 

frowe,  to  sett  under  my  windore  to 
eepe  the  stinkes  away  .  .  .  and  to 
send  worde  when  the  seeds  shoulge  be 
soed,  as  I  may  doe  itt  caccordinly." 

Aunt   Isham    still    suffered   from   a 
'*  Rosy    Face*'   and    indigestion.     Sir 
Ralph,  a  man  of  austere  tastes,  was  liv- 
ing upon  a  diet  of  hard  biscuits  ;  but 
when  he  imposed  this  self-denying  or- 
dinance upon  the  old  lady,  it  was  more 
effective  in  extracting  her  teeth  than  in 
curing  her  ailments.     (Nov.  16, 16GI)  : 
*'  Sir  Ralph,"  she  writes,  **  Now  I  leve 
all  the  Drs.  to  take  your  Phisik,  which 
is  the  Shepe  Bisket,  2  teeth  I  Lefte  at 
Hilsdon,  and  almost  all  my  Bones  was 
to  be  left  thare,  for  cveiy  time  I  wente 
to  Church  I  was  sicke  and  some  time 
swoned  quite  away,  but  now  I  am  well 
att  Lee,  only  a  nother  tooth  Loose  and 
all  my  Gomes  so  tender  as  nothinge  I 
can  eato  but  what  is  minced,  so  I  in- 
treate  you  to  sonde  me  noe  more  of  the 
bisket  then  must  be  taken  in  one  weeke, 
for  I  shall  be  a  weary  to  take  itt  longer, 
and  now  you  must  be  att  one  Charge 
more  with  me,  that  is  a  penny  grater  to 
grate  itt  .  .  .   tis  an  ill  time  with  me 
...  I  have  much  adoe  to  keepe  the 
biskit  from  the  mise,  thare  teeth   be 
better  then  mine."     She  has  a  far  more 
agreeable  prescription  for   Sir  Ralph. 
**  I  could  wish  you  heare,"  she  writes 
from  Whealfield  (June  22,  1662),  '*  as 
you  mite  drink  some  of  the  Sider  as  is 
heare  aboute  us,  itt  tis  so  good  :  and 
your  Sider  was  made  to  soone  to  be 
good,  for  any  sortes  of  Aples  will  be 
good  togeather  so  thay  Lie  awhile  be- 
fore you  make  itt  in  too  Sider,  for  the 
best  Sider  is  made  but  just  before  Oris- 
mas  after  the  Aples  hath  had  a  Sweet.** 
She  has  tried  asses'  milk,  and  sends 
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her  ass  on  to  Lord  Wen  man,  who  is 
sick.  Mixed  np  with  her  household 
lore  are  dark  allusions  to  the  fair  ladies 
that  Sir  Ralph  might  woo,  and  will  not. 

''Our  widdore  is  safe  come  downe 
againe,  but  to  heare  the  good  and  6ude 
Language  the  Earle  gave  her,  as  gave 
yon  the  Hownde  as  you  broate  in  your 
coach,  would  a  made  one  in  Love  with 
him.'' 

Spite  of    much  good    counsel,    Sir 
Ralph    Verney  continued  a   widower, 
and  Aunt  Isham  and  his  other  female 
relations    gave    him    valuable    advice 
about  his  household  matters.    One  lady 
sends  him  directions  for  the  washing 
of  his  pewter  plates,  which  will  bring 
out  the  stain  of  any  sauce,  "  except  it 
bee  pickled  rabbits,  which  stand  up  on 
the  plait  a  pretty  while,  and  soe  they 
will     stoaine     them     fillthyly."     The 
ladies*  good    offices   were  called  into 
requisition  when  a  domestic  crisis  oc- 
curred at  Claydon,  greatly  affecting  his 
comfort.     His  housekeeper,  Mrs.  West- 
erholt,.  was  leaving  him.     A  year  be- 
fore her  allegiance  had  been  shaken  by 
a  person   of  quality.     *'  Mrs.  W.   has 
bin    with    me    and    acquainted    me," 
writes  Lady  Ilobart,  **  with  my  Lady 
Stanings'  hy  ofers  wich  sems  strange 
she  shoid  mack  to  another  bodys  sar- 
vant,  but  she  says  she  will  not  deu  any 
thing  to  disples  you  ...  i   am   loth 
you  sbold  part  with  hur  becaus  she  is 
aquanted  with  your  ways  ;  the  lones  of 
the  plas  is  all  she  can  find  fait  with  ; 
you   want  a   wif,  you  se  what  incon- 
venances  that  want  brings  you  for  your 
company  is  not  considerabell,  a  mjstres 
wold  kepe  hur  thare  for  ever.    .    .    . 
She   is   much  alon  and  she  has  good 
parts,  and  loufs  conversacion  as  all  we 
women  dew,  i   find  the  wagis  dos  ras 
hur  frinds,  but  i  told  liur  I  beleve  your 
plas  wold  be  no  ill  plas  nor  has  bin. 
Now  the  woman  specks  with  a  hy  valew 
of  you  and  cannot  tell  wen  to  leve  you, 
but  thay  answer  all  she  can  say  with 
the  hvist  ofers  can  be,  how  ever  if  she 
be  fur  your  turn  kep  hur.'*    She  re- 
mained on  another  year,  but  left  Clay- 
don in  the  spring  of  1662.     **  In  my 
openyone,"    his    sister.    Lady    Elmes, 
writes  (who  was  not  inclined  to  be  lav- 
ish  in  rewarding  service  done  to  her- 
self), ''you  ware  much  moare  bownti- 
fiill  to  Mrs.  Westorholt  then  you  neded 


to  a  benn  ;  my  nncell  Dr.  and  I  say  one 
qnorter  of  it  had  benn  very  well,  con- 
sedoring  np  one  what  a  count  she  left 
YOU.''     All  Sir  Ralph's  lady  friends  are 
hunting  for  housekeepers  ;  Aunt  Isham 
says,  "  'tis  harde  to  mete  with  them." 
"  If  your  Sarvants  walk  according  to 
thare  Knite,  thay  will  not  goe  aside. 
Thare  was  a  grave  mayde  as  was  with 
Mrs.  Ooode,  as  could  doe  any  thinge 
as  for  fine  Parsarves,  rase  yeast,  in  the 
Dairy,  in  the  Eiohing,  and  more  than 
you   have   to  put    her    to,   and    very 
saving  beside  and  carefull.     She -was 
not  to  be  had  last  year,  and  shonld  a 
come  to   my  Nese   Dormer,   but   she 
would  give  her  but  £6  and  she  would 
have  £10  .  .  .  she  sites  in  the  Halle.'* 
Sir  Ralph  is   in  correspondence   with 
Stephen    Windress,   at   Sutton,    aboat 
Mrs.  Smithby,  another  applicant.  "  Sir, 
I  have  known  hir  this  4  yeares  and  up- 
ward .  .  .  hir  carriag  was  very  modest 
and  sober,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
which   I   have  often  been  an  eye-wit- 
nesse,  and  as  to  hir  houswifry  it   was 
enough  for  such  a  hous  as  Mr.  God- 
freys, a  farmer,  and  non  of  the  ablest 
nether,  but  Sir  I  very  much   question 
whether  her  houswifry,  Carriag,  or  any 
other  parts  bo  such  as  may  make  hir 
capabl   of  your  service.     Sir  give  mo 
leave  to   tell  your  worshipp  in  playn 
tearmes  that  in  my  Judgment  she  14 
not."     Mrs.  Isham  recommends  a  cer- 
tain "  Marget  Chile,"  whose  character 
she  sends  to  Sir  Ralph  in  her  own  de- 
lightful  stylo  :  "  She  hath  bine  used 
too  order  my  Lady  Tippinge's  Hous 
these  10  yeares  goeing  and  cominge, 
and  att  presente  she  is  in  the  House 
and   hath  bine  heare  now  ever  since 
Whitsuntide,  and  stayd  upone  the  ac- 
counte  of  her  selfe  and  her  childrens 
being  sicke,  which  she  is  good  att  to 
tende,  and  is  against  her  will  to  goe  to 
be  maried  as  her  Father  will  have  her, 
but  if  she  can  perswade  her  father  as 
she  had  leather  goe  to  sarvis,  the  Lady 
Tippinge  thinkes   her  fit  for  such  a 
plase  ;  she  is  a  very  sivill  mayd  and 
hath  a  greate  dele  of  wite,  and  does 
most  thinges  aboute  a  House,  and  Pas- 
sible she  is  in  case  her  Gloves  be  oo, 
but  her  hansomenes  is  not  whate  itt 
was,  for  once  she  was  very  prety." 

Eventually  a  Mistress  Frances  Back- 
ley  succeeds  to  Mrs.  Westerholt's  re- 
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«ponsibi1ilie8,  and  at  once  sets  to  work 
to  replenish  Sir  Ralph's  shirts,  which 
were  reduced  to  three.  He  sends  her 
down  the  materials  from  London. 
*'  The  needles  are  well,  and  the  thread 
▼ery  good  if  it  were  a  littell  finer." 
She  wishes  to  employ  a  town  ooasin  of 
her  own  to  choose  the  stores,  who  has 
.been  used  to  bny  mach  for  the  Queen. 
Mrs.  Buckley  is  great  at  household 
physic,  and  makes  friends  with  the  rec- 
tor's wife,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  by  compar- 
ing their  symptoms.  She  is  busy  with 
her  preserves,  her  elder-flower  **vini- 
gar,  and  rock  candy  ;  and  hopes  to 
get  *'  some  Rose  Water,  if  it  be  but  a 
glass  or  two,"  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
'*  J agge's"  services  to  her  relations 
are  not  confined  to  choosing  servants 
for  them  ;  she  feels  within  herself  a 
genius  for  matchmaking,  and  whether 


there  is  an  heiress  to  be  secured  for  an 
eldest  son,  or  a  living  to  be  got  for  a 
younger  one,  she  proclaims  herself  ''  a 
well  wisher  to  all  the  youngo  sparkes.*' 

It  is  with  something  of  a  shock  that 
we  learn  that  the  frail  and  sickly  hus- 
band, who  '*  in  his  deep  melancholy*' 
could  scarcely  be  kept  fronoi  suicide, 
survived  by  several  years  his  cheerful 
and  capable  helpmeet. 

She  lived  long  enough  to  see  her 
highest  hopes  fulfilled  in  the  Restora- 
tion, and  not  long  enough  to  see  how 
futile, those  hopes  had  been. 

She  is  buried  with  her  own  relations 
in  the  beautiful  church  at  Ilillesden. 
A  long  and  affectionate  epitaph  marks 
her  resting-place.  "*  Pia  Mater  1  certa 
Amica  !  optima  Conjux  !*' — Longman's 
Magazine, 
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Madaiib  db  Nayabro,  better  kaown  as  Mius 
liftry  Anderson,  is  aboat  to  publish  her  anto- 
biography.  It  wiU  inclade  portraits  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watto,  Mr.  G.  H.  Boaghton,  and  Mr.  F. 
HiUet. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  for 
immediate  pablioation  "  Sketches  from  Con- 
cord and  Appledore,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Preston 
Stearns,  containing  reminiscences  of  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Matthew  Arnold, 
etc.,  with  illustrations. 

The  last  matriculations  at  the  German  uni- 
yersities  added  no  fewer  than  2287  students 
to  the  foreign  *' nations*'— mainly  at  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  and  Munich— for  the  current  semes- 
ter. The  total  number  matriculated  was 
about  28.600. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  of  Liverpool, 
known  in  literature  as  **  Ian  Maclaren,"  has 
been  appointed  to  deliver  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lecture  on  *'  Preaching'*  at  Yale  University. 

A  QUAINT  suggestion  has  been  put  forward 
at  Cambridge  by  some  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  degrees  to  qualified 
women.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  revival  from  the 
controversy  of  1888,  and  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  university  should  be  created  for  the 
special  behoof  of  women,  at  which  women  ex- 
clusively should  teach,  examine,  and  graduate 
each  other.    There  was  more  to  be  said  for 


this  idea  eight  years  ago  than  there  is  to  day, 
when  almost  every  university  except  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  has  abandoned  the  sex-quali- 
fication for  degrees. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  fifteen 
years  since  the  University  of  Cambridge  first 
admitted  women  to  honor  examinations  no 
fewer  than  659  women  have  been  classed  in 
honors,  gaining  distinction  in  mathematics, 
classics,  moral  and  natural  sciences,  theology, 
history,  law,  and  Oriental,  mediaaval,  and 
modern  languages. 

The  March  number  of  MacmiUan's  Magazine 
contains  a  personal  reminiscence  of  the  late 
Alexander  Macmillau,  by  one  who  knew  him 
for  nearly  forty  years  ;  but  there  is  one  state- 
ment in  it  about  which  we  confess  that  we 
should  like  additional  confirmation.  It  is 
affirmed,  as  with  authority,  that  the  crowned 
head  at  the  top  of  the  familiar  ccver  of  the 
magazine  is  that  of  King  Arthur.  The  other 
three  are,  of  course,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton;  and  we  had  always  assumed  that 
the  fourth  could  be  no  other  than  King  Al- 
fred. The  presentment  and  his  position  in 
English  literature  seem  to  support  this.  Per- 
haps Mr.  W.  J.  Linton— who  was  doubtless 
the  artist  as  well  as  the  engraver— may  be 
able  to  remove  the  doubts  that  we  still  feel. 

In  Congregation  at  Oxford  the  resolution  in 
favor  of  admitting  women  to  the  degree  of 
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B.A.  was  rejected  by  215  to  140  Totes—a  ma- 
jority of  75  in  a  very  fall  house.  Conse- 
qaently,  the  series  of  resolations  deflning  the 
conditions  under  which  the  degree  should  be 
granted  to  women  were  abandoned.  The 
consideration  of  alternative  resolutions,  pro- 
posing to  confer  upon  women  diplomas  or 
certificates,  was  postponed. 

Anothsb  most  valuable  library  is  going  to 
America.  It  is  that  of  the  late  Professor 
Gneist,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  works 
on  national  economy,  and  has  been  acquired 
by  the  University  of  Philadelphia. 

A  coMMrrrsB  has  been  formed  at  Nuneaton, 
the  **  Milby"  of  George  Eliot,  to  collect  funds 
for  a  public  library,  to  be  called  by  her  name, 
and  to  serve  as  a  museum  of  relied  associated 
with  her. 

The  next  volume  in  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin*s 
series  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations"  wiU  be 
"  Canada,"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot,  chief  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  Special 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  French  as- 
pects of  Canadian  history  ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions will  include  some  from  sources  not  gen- 
erally accessible. 

A  NOTABLE  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
liberal  movement  affecting  women  at  the  uni- 
versities by  the  authorities  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
University,  who  have  decided  to  throw  open 
the  scholarships  and  prizes  at  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Gal  way  to  students  of  both  sexes. 

Madams  Stbpniak  writes  to  say  that  she  in- 
tends to  prepare  a  record  of  the  life  and  work 
of  her  husband,  whose  death  the  other  day 
was  a  shock  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Prince 
Kropotkin  will  edit  and  arrange  the  Russian 
section  of  the  memoir,  and  Professor  York  Pow- 
ell, Mr.  Edward  Garoett,  and  Malatesta,  the 
Italian  anarchist,  will  contribute  chapters, 
respectively,  on  Stepniak  as  a  critic,  Stepniak 
as  a  political  writer,  and  Stepniak  in  Italy. 

Among  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  poetic 
words  of  the  venerable  Professor  Blackie  were 
the  following  Hues,  written  at  Christmastide, 
1894.  Tbey  were  in  response  to  a  message 
from  John  Campbell,  of  Ledaig.  near  Obsn, 
whose  highland  poetry  the  learned  professor 
used  to  translate.  Mr.  CampbeU's  Christmas 
greeting  closed  with  a  Gaelic  phrase,  "  Sia  a 
chi  Snach  faic,"  of  which  the  literal  render- 
ing is,  **  Wishing  you  well,  the  day  I  see  you 
and  the  day  I  do  not,"  meaning  that  friends 


are  remembered  whether  present  or  absent. 
Here  is  the  letter  received  in  reply  : 

"  9  DouQUks  Cbisoxmt,  Eoinbuboh. 

•*  My  D»ab  Poet  : 

Once  I  responded  to  thy  Celtic  lay. 
Light  as  a  bird  that  floats  the  air  in  May  ; 
Now  *neath  the  weight  of  fourscore  years  and 

five 
I  creep  half-dead  and  less  than  half.alire  ; 
Thankful  to  God  for  all  His  wealth  of  good, 
I  take  the  evil  in  no  fretful  mood. 

"  J.  S.  Blaoxis. 
'*  December  24,  1894." 
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MISCELLANY. 

LiviNo  Babometbbs. — Among  recent  ad- 
vances in  weather  lore,  one  branch  of  this 
subject  has  received  but  scant  attention. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  in  the  delicate 
powers  possessed  by  some  animals  and  plants 
of  predicting  the  approach  of  weather  changes  : 
it  is  even  said  that  in  some  cases  these  natural 
barometers  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the 
meteorological  instruments  in  ordinary  use. 
Nor  could  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  instinct, 
which  the  lower  animals  have  acquired 
throughout  long  periods  of  natural  selection, 
of  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  storm  that 
robs  them  of  their  food  or  destroys  their  home 
and  young,  should  prove  more  unerring  than 
the  more  laborious  observations  of  map. 

The  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
which  man  alone  enjoys  to  its  full  extent,  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  should  know 
by  intuition  what  the  weather  of  the  next  few 
hours  may  be.  Bat  with  the  lower  animals 
the  case  is  altogether  difterent.  Defenceless 
as  they  are  against  the  ravages  of  the  storm, 
and  powerless  to  combat  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, it  is  often  to  them  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  should  their  instinct  fail  to  warn  them 
of  approaching  danger.  This  gift  has  no 
doubt  been  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  survival  of  the  fittest :  it  has  given  its 
possessors  an  advantage  over  their  less  fortu- 
nate competitors. 

The  gift  may,  however,  be  less  mysterious 
than  it  at  first  sight  appears.  The  president 
of  the  Boyal  Meteorological  Society,  in  a  long 
discourse  on  "  Weather  Fallacies,*'  printed  in 
the  society's  Quarterly  Journal  this  year,  while 
not  affirming  that  all  indications  derived  as  (o 
the  future  from  plants  and  animals  are  falla- 
cious, practically  asserted  that  most  of  those 
examined  by  scientific  experts  had  broken 
down.  The  actions  relied  on  as  indications  of 
future  changes,  indicate  direotlj  only  what 
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the  animals  at  thai  moment  feel,  not  what  they 
fael  is  coming.  If  they  act  in  a  special  way 
before  rain  comes,  that  is  simply,  he  believes, 
becaose  they  feel  uneasy  by  reason  of  actual 
chilliness  or  dampness  ;  bat  in  fact  snch  damp. 
neas  may  precede  still  wetter  weather.  So 
with  plants  :  they  act  in  accordance  with  the 
weather  conditions  actoall j  prevailing — condi- 
tions which,  in  many  cases,  precede  greater 
changes,  so  that  valoable  hints  may  bedtrived 
from  these  soorces 

The  restlessness  of  domestic  animals  on  the 
approach  of  rainy  weather  has  given  rise  to 
many  a  well-worn  household  proverb.  Cats 
and  dogs  are  given  to  scratching  and  other  un- 
easy movements,  while  their  fur  looks  less 
bright  and  glosay  ;  horses  and  cattle  stretch 
their  necks  and  sniff  the  air ;  sheep  become 
frdliosome,  or  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind. 
With  frequent  qaarrels  ;  goats  bleat  incessant- 
ly and  leave  the  hilltops  for  more  sheltered 
spots  ;  pigs  run  uneasily  about,  carrying  straw 
to  the  sty,  and  no  longer  wallow  in  the  mud 
and  mire  ;  fowls  huddle  together  in  the  farm- 
yard, with  drooping  wings,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  clamorous  cackle  of  geese  and  ducks. 
When  Louis  X  .,  astonished  at  the  remarkable 
accuracy  of  the  charcoal-burner's  weather  pre- 
dictions, cariously  asked  the  cause,  he  learned 
that  the  real  prophet  was  the  man's  donkey, 
which  always  hnng  his  ears  forward  and  rubbed 
his  back  against  the  wall  on  the  approach  cf 
rain. 

But  although  domestic  animals  are  undoubt- 
edly sensitive  to  changes,  present  or  coming, 
in  the  weather,  it  is  among  the  wilder  crea- 
tures that  we  find  this  power  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. Mules  become  more  active  in  digging  ; 
stoats  and  weasels  become  unusually  restless 
and  uneasy  ;  rats  and  mice  run  noisily  about 
in  the  house  walls  ;  and  the  hedgehog  fortifies 
his  cave  against  the  coming  storm  with  an  un- 
failing prevision  which  has  earned  for  this 
strange  little  animal  quite  a  reputation  among 
weather  prophets. 

Wild  birds  suffer  much  from  inclement  sea- 
sons, and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  have 
an  nnusaally  delicate  perception  of  unfavor- 
able atmospheric  conditions.  In  addition  to 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  change  of  sea- 
sons which  is  indispensable  to  habits  of  migra- 
tion, keen  sensitiveness  to  weather  conditions 
is  abundantly  shown  in  the  daily  habits  of 
birds  both  large  and  small.  Rooks  and  swal- 
lows, instead  of  taking  their  customary  distant 
flight,  remain  near  home  when  a  tempest  is 
hrtwing ;  sea-gulln  no  longer  venture  out  to 


sea.  but  hover  over  the  fields  or  fly  inland 
when  wind  and  rain  are  near  ;  swallows  and 
martins  fly  low  and  skim  the  water ;  herons 
seem  doubtful  where  to  rest ;  and  the  robin 
broods,  melancholy,  in  the  bush,  or  seeks  the 
shelter  of  a  neighboring  roof.  Stormy  petrels 
have  long  established  their  claim  to  considera- 
tion  by  mariners  as  weather  guides,  owing  to 
their  invariable  habit  of  collecting  in  the  wake 
of  ships  before  a  storm.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  ascribe  this  behavior  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  rather  to  the  superstitious 
imagination  of  sailors  than  to  the  weather 
wisdom  of  the  bird  itself. 

Even  aquatic  animals  are  alleged  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  approach  of  atmospheric  changes. 
It  is  said  that  porpoises  and  dolphins  swim  to 
windward  on  the  approach  of  rongh  weather, 
and  sailors  look  with  misgivings  upon  the 
sports  and  gambols  of  these  unwieldy  crea- 
tures as  they  circle  round  their  ships  when  the 
sea  id  calm.  The  variable  prospects  of  the 
angler  according  to  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  effect  of 
the  weather  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
earliest  suggestion  of  storm  warnings  for  our 
coasts  was  that  of  Dr.  Merry  weather,  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where  he  showed  a 
living  barometer,  consisting  of  bottled  leeches, 
which  rang  little  bells  by  an  ingenioas  contri- 
vance when  a  storm  was  at  hand.  His  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  system  of  leech  barometers 
at  our  principal  seaport  towns  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  sounds  somewhat  ludi- 
crous at  the  present  day.  The  president  of 
the  Meteorological  Society  evidently  expects 
us  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scheme 
was  propounded  seriously.  Yet  there  appears 
to  be  a  good  foundation  in  fact  for  the  con- 
nection between  the  weather  and  the  behavior 
of  the  leech.  When  placed  in  a  bottle  part- 
ly filled  with  water,  a  leech  is  said  to  re- 
main coiled  up  at  the  bottom  before  the 
coming  of  fine,  cold  weather  ;  but  it  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  bottle,  sticking  on  the  glass 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  when  it  is  going 
to  rain.  It  is  said  to  become  restless  on  the 
approach  of  electrical  disturbances. 

A  similar  use  was  commonly  made  of  frogs 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  A  small  green 
variety  was  kept  in  a  glass  vessel  half  full  of 
water,  into  which  a  miniature  ladder  descend- 
ed. The  frog  sat  high  and  dry  upon  the  steps 
in  expectation  of  cold  and  wet,  bat  remained 
in  the  water  when  there  was  a  promise  of  sun- 
shine.    Reptiles,  also,  which  remain  torpid 
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daring  the  winter  have  this  weather  aensitive- 
neaa  in  a  marked  degree.  Eastern  anpersti- 
tion  has  even  endowed  snakea  with  power  over 
wind  and  rain. 

In  the  insect  world,  too,  similar  instincts 
seem  to  exist.  The  *'  rain-beetle"  of  Bedford- 
shire, a  long-bodied  member  of  the  large  fam- 
ily of  beetles,  has  acquired  its  name  from  the 
supposed  association  of  its  appearance  with 
the  coming  of  wet  weather.  That  a  bee  was 
never  canght  in  a  shower  is  a  familiar  belief 
arising  from  the  habit  which  this  insect  has 
acquired  of  remaining  at  home  when  unfavor- 
able weather  is  threatening.  Ants,  wasps,  and 
spiders  exhibit  the  most  watchful  anxietj  for 
the  approach  of  inclement  seasons,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  their  nests,  eggs,  or  webs  they 
utilize  to  the  utmost  their  acquired  faculty  of 
guarding  against  wind  and  rain.  Indolence 
in  spiders  is  believed  to  be  a  certain  sign  of 
bad  weather,  for  they  seldom  change  their  web 
unless  it  is  goiug  to  be  fine,  and  they  make 
the  frame-lines  of  their  webs  unusually  short, 
to  meet  the  resistance  of  a  rising  wind. 

Such  precautionary  instincts  and  prophetic 
powers  as  animals  possess  are.  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  natural  outcome  of  a  neces- 
sity for  self  preservation.  In  the  case  of 
plant-life,  although  provisions  for  the  safety 
and  dispersion  of  the  species  are  equally  nec- 
essary, we  do  not  find  this  protective  power 
against  bad  weather  to  so  marked  an  extent. 
There  is  also  a  difference  betweeen  the  habits 
of  plants  and  the  instinct  of  animals.  But 
certain  plants  are  capable  of  giving  weather 
indications  of  consiierable  accuracy  and  value. 

The  pink  eyed  pimpernel,  the  "  Poor  Man's 
Weather-glass,"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  atmospheric  changes  that  it  shuts  up 
its  petals  in  the  damp  air  which  precedes  rain, 
and  is  widely  re  ied  upon,  before  all  other 
weather  signs,  by  the  British  ploughman. 
This  peculiarity  is  also  possessed  by  other 
common  wild- flowers,  such  as  the  wood-anem- 
one, or  wind-flower,  the  chickweed,  con- 
voWuIus,  and  gentian.  The  burnet  saxifrage 
and  the  chickweed  even  go  so  far  as  to  half 
open  their  flowers  again  if  the  rain  is  soon  to 
cease.  The  African  marigold,  which  closes  its 
petals  regularly  at  nightfall,  fails  to  reopen 
them  in  the  morniug  if  the  weather  is  damp. 

Not  only  the  flowers,  but  also  the  leaves  of 
some  plants,  give  warnings  of  approaching 
change.  Pliny  states  that  the  clover  bristles 
and  erects  its  leaves  before  a  storm  ;  and  Vir- 
gil has  described  the  signs  of  comiog  weather 
given  by  the  leaves  of  the  almond-tree.    The 


wild  licorice  plant  (Abrtu  pneaUniua),  the  so- 
called  weather  plant,  is  said  to  hang  its  leaves 
horizontally  for  a  change,  upward  for  fine 
weather,  and  drooping  for  rain.  This  fact 
was  called  attention  to  in  1892  ;  but  the  Kew 
observers  who  have  specially  studied  it  say 
the  only  movements  discernible  are  due  to  the 
direct  agency  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  a  common  saying  that 
the  leaves  of  the  sugai-maple  turn  upside  down 
before  a  storm,  while  the  silver-maple  shows 
the  white  lining  of  its  leaf.  In  our  o\»n  coun- 
try, the  wood-sorrel,  lime,  poplar,  sycamore, 
and  plane  trees  vary  the  direction  of  their 
leaves  with  different  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  well-known  saying  which  attempts  to 
determine  the  weather  of  the  coming  summer 
by  the  priority  of  the  oak  or  ash  in  the  devel- 
opment of  leaf-buds  has  probably  no  more 
foundation  in  fact  than  belongs  to  the  natn- 
ral  characteristics  of  these  trees.  In  this  coun- 
try the  oak  is  usually  in  leaf  before  the  ash, 
and  in  so  moist  a  climate  the  early  summer  is 
more  often  wet  than  dry. 

According  to  modem  meteorology,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  storms  which  traverse  these 
islands  are  of  the  cyclonic  type,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  well-defined  distribution  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  pressure.  The  front 
of  an  advancing  cyclone  is  marked  by  a  damp 
muggy  atmosphere,  with  a  general  depressing 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  man  him- 
self. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  lower  ani- 
mals should  feel  it  also.  The  heaviness  of  the 
air  renders  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  other 
odors,  more  apparent,  and  explains  the  habit 
of  sniffing  the  air  displayed  by  many  animals 
before  a  storm.  The  excessive  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  its  influence  on  cutaneous 
perspiration,  accounts  for  much  of  the  restless- 
ness and  feeling  of  discomfort  which  so  many 
of  the  fur  and  feather  tribe  betray  during  the 
passage  of  a  cyclone  across  our  islands.  The 
animal  skin,  and  also  its  appendages,  are 
peculiarly  affected  by  the  humidity  of  the  air. 
The  Zani  Indians  of  New  Mexico  were  wont  to 
predict  rain  from  the  appearance  of  the  scalp- 
locks  captured  from  their  enemies.  The  fur 
of  animals,  the  moist  skins  of  toads  and  frogs, 
and  the  plumage  of  birds  are  very  sensitive  to 
small  variations  in  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Dampness  has  also  a  marked  effect  upon 
many  vegetable  tissues.  If  a  beard  of  wild 
oat  is  fixed  upon  a  stand,  it  twists  itself  up 
more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
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▼Apor  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Pine  oones 
can  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  natural 
hygrometers,  olosing  np  their  scales  in  damp 
weather,  and  expanding  them  when  the  air  is 
dry.  The  leaf-stalks  of  plants  are  softened  by 
damp,  cansing  the  leaves  to  droop  or  hang 
unnaturally.  The  sensitive  plant,  mimosa, 
exhibits  increased  irritability  in  the  warm, 
moist  air  of  a  cyclone  front ;  and  even  the 
downy  hairs  of  dandelions,  thistles,  and 
oolt's  foot  contract  and  expand  under  the  ever- 
▼arying  influence  of  atmospheric  vapor. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  move- 
ments of  plants  described  above.  The  plough- 
man's weather-glass  need  lose  none  of  its  eflB. 
cienoy  because  its  mysterious  sensibility  is  thus 
accounted  for :  it  tells  us  actual  conditions, 
which,  rightly  understood,  may  be  capable  of 
interpretation  as  signifying  changes  to  come. 

After  the  cyclone  front  has  passed  away,  the 
air  becomes  dry  and  bracing,  and  a  feeling  of 
exhilaration  pervadss  the  whole  of  creation. 
Seabirds  fly  out  far  to  seaward,  rooks  and 
kites  soar  aloft  in  the  air,  insects  float  in  the 
light  breeze  in  search  of  honey-dew,  and  plants 
expand  their  leaves  boldly  to  the  son.  The 
confidence  of  all  nature  is  restored,  for  the 
dangers  of  the  storm  are  OYer.  — Chambers*  a 
Journal. 

PoBTBT  AND  THX  Babbabians.— &fr.  Mat  the  w 
Arnold,  who  nicknamed  our  middle  class  the 
Philistines,  nicknamed,  scarcely  less  happily, 
our  aristocracy  the  Barbarians.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  our  Barbarians  has  just  given  us  an 
object-lesson  of  the  danger  of  permitting  Bar- 
barian patronage  of  literature.  The  office  of 
Poet  Laureate,  which  Walter  Scott  and  the 
man  of  his  time  thought  beneath  the  accept- 
ance of  the  author  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake, " 
was  first  raised  to  respectability  by  Southey, 
and  then  to  real  dignity  and  high  honor  by 
Wordsworth  —dignity  and  honor  which  were 
enhanced  by  the  long  and  glorious  career  of 
Tennyson.  Thus  the  notion  arose  which,  in 
spite  of  Jonson  and  Dryden,  had  never  before 
arisen,  that  Poet-Laureate  and  supreme  living 
poet  were  synonymous.  The  office  was  felt 
by  Tennyson  himself  to  be  as  much  an  an- 
achronism as  the  office  of  Court  fool,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  in  private  to  condemn  it,  and 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  ignominy  of  the 
position.  He  considered  the  requirements  of 
the  office  a  degradation,  and,  though  he  in- 
tensely admired  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  he  held  the  position  unwillingly,  and 
hoped  it  might  some  day  be  allowed  to  lapse. 


An  unexpected  opportunity  to  end  this 
anomaly  occurred  upon  Tennyson's  death. 
This  was  the  situation.  There  were  two  poets 
— Mr.  Swinburne,  the  great  lyric  poet,  and 
Mr.  William  Morris,  the  great  narrative  poet 
— whose  achievements  differed  in  kind,  and 
not  in  degree,  from  those  of  any  other  living 
bard.  After  them  there  was  a  long  interval 
before  one  reached  the  next  in  order  of  merit. 
Neither  Mr.  Swinburne  nor  Mr.  Moriis  would 
have  accepted  a  post  they  considered  igno- 
minious and  anomalous,  as  Dante  Oabriel  Bos- 
setti  did,  and  as  Mr.  Coventry  Palmore  does 
now.  But,  unfortunately,  the  nation  had 
learned  under  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  to 
regard  the  Poet  Laureate  as  the  chief  of  the 
poets.  Lord  Rosebery  recognized  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  situation,  and,  though  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  him,  did  his  duty, 
used  the  opportunity,  and  made  no  appoint- 
ment. This  wise  example  was  much  harder 
to  set  than  to  follow,  and,  after  Lord  Bose- 
bery*s  refusal  to  appoint,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  for  Lord  Salisbary  to  maintain  the  re- 
fusal. Unfortunately.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  long  ago  noted,  has  a  dangerous 
ignorance  of  literature.  No  one  believed  it 
possible  to  eclipse  Mr.  Balfour's  brilliancy  in 
giving  a  pension  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooks.  No 
one  believed  it  possible  ;  bat  Lord  Salisburj 
has. easily  surpassed  our  expectations,  and 
given  the  Laureateship  to  a  prosaic  and  com- 
monplace penman.  Lord  Rosebery  had  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  for  by  refusing  to 
appoint  he  had  made  refusal  easy  to  his  suo- 
cessor.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  peculiarly  fortn- 
nate  circumstances,  has  passed  over  the  greater 
poets,  and  selected  the  feeblest  of  all,  and  in 
so  doing  has  done  English  literature  greatest 
possible  disservice. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to  be 
Poet-Laureate  comes  as  a  surprise,  we  sup- 
pose, to  everybody  not  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  that  brought  about  that  appointment. 
Mr.  Austin  has  failed  so  often  in  his  literary 
ventures  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  criticise  his 
success  now  that  he  has  had  the  lack  to  haye 
Lord  Salisbary  as  arbiter  of  his  attempts  to 
sing.  Mr.  Austin's  previous  failures  will  be 
ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  the  partiality  of  the 
judges,  not  to  the  inferiority  of  his  own  per- 
formances. He  has  certainly  been  a  diligent 
scribe,  and  a  good-sized  bookcase  would  be 
required  to  hold  the  printed  result  of  his 
scribbliogs  in  verse  and  prose.  He  has  tried 
his  pen  at  fiction,  but  that  tasteless  judge,  th^ 
reading  public,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  fiction  he  prodooed.  He  has  tried  editing, 
and  the  National  Review  passed  from  his  hands 
to  stronger  ones  in  an  almost  moribund  con- 
dition. Bat  he  has  been  faithfal  to  his  fiist 
and  chief  aim  ;  to  climb  the  slopes  of  Helicon 
has  been  his  ambition,  in  which  he  has  very 
laudably  perseYered,  in  spite  of  a  deplorable 
lack  of  the  stature  and  stamina  required  bj 
one  who  would  mount  the  difiicult  ascent  to 
the  home  of  the  Muses. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Austin's  fault  that  he  comes 
after  Tennyson,  but  it  is  his  misfortune.  The 
memory  of  the  great  poet  still  lingers  about 
the  place  he  dignified  while  he  occupied  it, 
and  an  estimable  little  bardling  like  Mr.  Aus- 
tin is  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  an  inhab- 
itant of  Liliput  would  be  on  the  throne  of 
Brobdingnag.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Austin 
ia  a  gracef  nl  and  cultivated  versifier,  with  good 
sense,  moderation,  and  balance  ;  bat  not  even 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  he  has  made  him  the 
Laureate,  could  make  him  a  poet  at  all.  After 
a  Eusden  or  a  Tate,  Mr.  Austin's  would  have 
been  a  commendable  appointment.  Like  such 
literary  forefathers  in  the  office,  he  might  have 
very  acceptably  hymned  the  virtaes  of  the 
Throne  ; — 


"  His  Virtnes  shine  peculiarly  nice, 
Ungloomed  by  a  confinit^  to  vice. 
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Verse  of  this  kind  scans,  rhymes,  and  is  not 
devoid  of  power  to  amuse.  Mr.  Austin's  veise 
has  the  same  excellences.  Here  are  a  few 
specimens  : — 

"  As  lon^  as  in  this  ocean  Realm, 
Victoria  and  her  Line 
Retain  the  heritage  of  the  helm 
By  loyalty  divine." 

This  is  certainly  loyal,  if  somewhat  wooden, 
but  is  better  than  the  following,  from  which 
we  opine  that  Mr.  Austin  pronounces  the 
fourth  word  of  the  second  line  "  been**  : 

**  And  own  the  instant  I  arrive 
The  dignity  of  being  alive." 

Mr.  Austin  has  already  taken  in  hand  the 
morals  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  we  hope 
he  may  now  make  a  convert  of  : 

"  Hark  while  she  tells  you,  nor  her  counsel 
spurn. 
From  giddy  Pleasure's  gilded  toys  to  turn  ; 
That  not  from  minions  opulent  or  coarse 
Do  Princes  gain  their  lustre  and  their  force  ; 
That  Reverence  anchors  not  in  deep  carouse. 
And  that  a  Crown  fits  only  Kingly  brows  !* ' 

Here  is  a  patriotic  utterance  more  likely  to 
provoke  laughter  than  enthusiasm  : 


"  What  though  some  wretch  .... 

Menace  our  shores  with  confiict  or  dis- 
grace ; 
We  laugh  behind  the  bulwark  of  the  waves. 
And  fling  the  foam  defiant  in  his  face.** 

The  italics  are  ours.  A  child  splashing  its 
nurse  is,  apparently,  Mr.  Austin's  ideal  of 
active  patriotism.  But  Tennyson  and  Words- 
worth  have  unquestionably  taught  the  British 
public  to  expect  something  more  ;  and  for  the 
credit  of  English  poetry  we  hope  it  may  not 
be  supposed  that  the  name  of  Alfred  the  Lit- 
tle is  the  nearest  approach  we  can  find  to  the 
fame  of  Alfred  the  Great  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  course,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion, England  has  living  poets,  not  a  few,  who 
belong  to  a  different  race  to  the  industrious 
poeticules  of  whom  Mr.  Austin  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative. The  lyric  genius  of  our  greatest 
master  of  verbal  music,  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  still 
with  us.  The  pure  poetry  of  our  greatest  nar- 
rative poet,  Mr.  William  Morris,  belongs  to 
the  present.  The  deep  religious  inspiration 
of  Mr.  Ck>ventry  Patmore  is  not  yet  silent. 

And  even  in  the  younger  and  far  inferior 
generation  of  English  poets  Mr.  Austin  has 
his  superiors.  The  best  work  of  Mr.  William 
Watson  shows  defter  craftsmanship,  and  a  bet- 
ter ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  than  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  could  ever  lay  claim  to.  The  robust 
strength  of  Mr.  John  Davidson  has  achieved 
results  distinctly  beyond  the  pinchbeck  Byron- 
ism  of  the  new  Laureate.  And  it  would  hard- 
ly be  too  much  to  say  that  the  best  work  of 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson  is  as  much  superior  in 
quality  to  the  best  of  the  new  Laureate's  work 
as  in  quantity  it  is  interior  to  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin's whole  unreadable  output. 

The  cause  of  this  extiaordinary  appoint- 
ment explains  it.  It  has  been  missed  by  the 
chorus  of  hostile  criticism.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  accused  of  a  political  job,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  Mr.  Austin's  promotion 
has  been,  not  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his  verse, 
but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services 
as  a  Conservative  journalist  and  active  politi- 
cian. Lord  Salisbury,  we  think,  may  be  ao- 
quitted  on  this  count.  After  the  creditable 
inactivity  of  Lord  Rosebery,  which  saved  us 
from  the  threatened  incursion  from  Pen  Bryn 
or  Peterborough  Court,  it  is  not  likely  that 
L'<rd  Salisbury  would  act  less  conscientious- 
ly. He.  no  doubt,  honestly  mistakes  a  wren 
for  a  song-thrush,  or  else  he  mast  imagine 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Court  patronage  will 
hatch  his  tadpole  poet  into  a  late  maturity. 

But  there  ia  another  objection  to  this  blnn- 
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deiiog  and  utterly  nnsaitable  appointment. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  Tennyson 
that  the  petty  critic  who  reviled  and  maligned 
him  living  shoald  sacceed  to  his  p?ace  when 
dead.  In  his  "Poetry  of  the  Period"  Mr. 
Austin  did  bis  little  best  to  destroy  the  repu- 
tation of  Tennyson  by  comparing  his  little- 
ness, or,  in  other  words,  the  worst  passages 
in  his  poems,  with  the  greatness,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  best  passages  of  Byron.  Probably 
in  80  doing  he  merely  exhibited  his  own  igno- 
rance of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  poetry.  And 
the  fact  that  his  own  versicles  show  that  he 
has  no  ear  for  verbal  music,  for  metrical 
effect,  supports  this  view.  Certainly,  his  at- 
tacks on  the  morality  and  decency  of  Tenny- 
son's poems  ('*  The  Sisters,"  for  instance), 
and  on  their  value  as  poetry,  caused  great  an- 
noyance and  pain  to  the  late  Laureate.  The 
office  of  Poet  Laureate  is,  of  course,  an  an- 
achronism, and  ought  to  have  been  abolished. 
But  at  the  present  day,  when,  thanks  to 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  nation*s  hall-mark  on  the  high- 
est poetry,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace 
to  England  to  appoint  a  second-rate  versifier 
to  what  is  apparently  the  place  of  our  supreme 
living  poet  The  results  are  already  manifest. 
The  Times,  which  is  really  a  very  fair  mirror 
of  the  average  ignorance  and  Philistinism  of 
the  middle  classes,  tells  us  that  "  among  liv- 
ing poets  he  [Mr.  Austin]  holds  his  own  with 
the  foremost,  Mr.  Swinburne  alone  excepted. " 
The  Times,  no  doubt,  has  never  heard  of 
"  The  Earthly  Paradise"  or  "  The  Legend  of 
Sigurd,  the  Volsung,"  and  of  course  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  "  Unknown  Eros  "  The  Sland- 
ard  goes  further  :  ' '  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
•ay  that  the  suffrages  of  the  poets  themselves 
would  have  recognized  Mr.  Austin's  deserts  as, 
on  the  wh  jle,  the  highest. "  Thus  Lord  Salis- 
bury,  by  his  dangerous  ignorance  of  litera- 
ture, has  lowered  the  standard  of  poetry,  and 
set  op  a  false  image  of  the  beautiful  for  the 
admiration  of  the  masses  ;  for  where  the  Daily 
Press  leads,  the  Philistines  and  the  Populace 
will  follow.  -  Saturday  Review 

Koah's  Flood. — Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  on  the  question,  it  seems  to  us 
Impossible  to  deny  that  at  present  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  a  deluge,  such  as  that  de- 
aoribed  in  Genesis,  is  accumulating.  A  great 
impression  was  made  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  George  Bmith  deciphered  and  pub- 
lished the  account  of  the  deluge  from  the  tab- 
j«ta  of  Aasur-banipal,  dating  from  the  aeyenth 


century  B.  G.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  tablets  were  as  important  as  they  seemed 
to  some  persons  for  the  object  for  which  thej 
have  been  often  cited  ;  for  while  they  ahow 
the  general  and  widespread  character  of  the 
story  of  the  Flood,  they  seem  to  throw  no 
light  on  the  question  whether  that  story  were 
historical  or  fabulous.  The  fables  of  Pilpay 
are  not  historically  true,  though  they  have 
spread  over  the  world  and  been  reproduced 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  good  story  is  as  likely 
to  run  as  far  afield  and  to  be  as  often  repeat- 
ed as  a  piece  of  sober  history. 

The  earlier  geologists,  while  they  main- 
tained that  no  fossil  remains  of  man  were  any- 
where in  existence,  nevertheless  found,  asthej 
thought,  abundant  evidence  of  a  universal 
deluge— the  title  of  Professor  Bnckland's  well- 
known  book,  "  BeliquisB  Diluvianss."  bearing 
testimony  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  especially  from  his  patient  investiga- 
tion of  English  caverns.  On  both  these  points 
their  successors  have  been  inclined  to  find 
them  in  error  ;  for  fossil  remains  of  man  have 
undoubtedly  been  found,  and  the  more  accu- 
rate observations  on  the  dates  or  order  of  suc- 
cession of  various  water-washed  sands  and 
gravels  have  tended  to  show  that  many  beds  of 
diluvium  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  coii- 
temporaneous,  were,  in  fact,  successive,  and 
that  the  theory  of  a  single  flood  would  not 
account  for  them.  The  so-called  doctrine  of 
uniformity  in  geology  leaned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  everything  of  which  it  could  be  said, 
that  it  was  oat  of  the  ordinary  daily  course  of 
Nature,  was  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, and  to  believe  in  it  was  almost  in  itself 
a  mark  of  heresy.  Yet  in  point  of  fact  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  own  world  in  our  own  time  is  full 
of  cataclysms.  The  subsidence  which  formed 
the  Zuyder  Sea,  the  lifting  at  a  bound  of  some 
100,000  square  miles  of  Ghili  to  a  consider- 
able height,  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  would 
all  have  been  disbelieved  by  our  uniformata- 
rians  if  they  had  occurred  in  past  ages. 

But  now,  again,  there  are  some  signs  that 
the  current  of  opinion  may  be  changing — for 
the  history  of  opinion,  like  the  history  of  the 
eartb,  is  one  of  incessant  change.  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Flood,  has  marshalled  a  long 
array  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  a 
widespread  deluge  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  argument  has  received  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserved,  and  as  perhaps  it 
would  have  received  had  the  evidence  been 
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placed  before  the  world  in  a  somewhat  less 
ponderous  fashion.  One  of  his  most  interest- 
ing arguments  is  drawn  from  the  historj  of 
man  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every  one 
knows  that  archsBologists  deal  with  ancient 
men  of  two  distinct  claisses — the  Palseolithio 
and  the  Neolithic  man.  Both  used  flint  im- 
plements, bnt  implements  so  different  that 
there  is  no  difficalty  in  separating  the  one 
kind  from  the  other  ;  the  one  set  of  men  were 
absolate  savages,  thongh  (tell  it  not  in  aesthetic 
circles)  they  were  more  of  artists  than  their 
more  civilized  successors.  The  others  were 
farmers  and  herdsmen  ;  and  between  the  arts 
of  the  two  races  there  is  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion whatever.  The  Neolithic  flint  instru- 
ments were  followed  by  those  of  bronze  aud 
iron,  and  the  Neolithic  man  and  the  Neolithic 
civilization  merged  into  the  man  and  the  civ- 
ilization of  our-  earliest  historical  records. 
Bnt  not  so  with  the  PaloBoIithic  man  ;  he  and 
all  his  works  passed  suddenly  into  nothing- 
ness, for  all  evidence  tends  to  show  the  ientire 
disappearance  of  the  whole  race  of  PalsBolithic 
man  before  the  appearance  of  his  successor  on 
the  stage  of  the  world.  The  Palaeolithic  race 
disappear  absolutely  and  suddenly,  in  a  con- 
dition of  utter  savagery.  Neolithic  man  ap- 
pears in  Europe  as  an  agriculturalist,  and  not 
without  a  considerable  civilization.  What 
was  it  that  pwept  away  the  whole  early  race, 
and  left  a  tabula  rasa  for  the  new  race  to  enter 
upon  ? 

And  this  sudden  disappearance  which  is 
true  of  man  is  trae  of  the  lower  animals  which 
were  his  contemporaries.  With  the  elder  man 
there  lived  the  hyena  and  the  lion,  the  rhinoce- 
ros and  the  mammoth  ;  and  they  have  all  dis- 
appeared from  Europe.  With  the  Neolithic 
man  are  found  a  group  of  animals  which  may 
substantially  be  recognized  as  the  common  in- 
digenous European  animals  of  to-day. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  mammoth  itself, 
and  the  other  great  creatures  which  have  been 
found  in  company  with  it,  especially  io  Sibe- 
ria, Sir  Henry  Iloworth  argues  with  consider- 
able force  that  the  mode  in  which  the  bodies 
and  the  bones  are  found  is  not  consistent  with 
the  gradual  processes  of  decay  and  death,  bnt 
only  with  some  widespread  catastrophe  which 
caused  a  hectacomb  on  a  vast  scale.  The  evi- 
dence  is  detailed,  and  would  occupy  us  too 
long  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  summarize  it ; 
bnt  one  or  two  instances  may  be  permitted  to 
show  of  what  kind  it  consists.  In  one  case 
an  elephant  was  so  rolled  up,  that  its  tusks 
were  between  its  hind  legs  ;  in  another  case, 


the  opened  nostrils  and  partly  opened  month 
of  a  rhinoceros  suggested  to  the  beholders  that 
the  animal  had  died  of  suffocation  ;  and  in 
another  body  of  the  same  species,  the  coagu- 
lated blood  found  in  the  vessels  and  even  in 
the  fine  capillaries  seemed  to  show  that  it 
too  had  died  of  asphyxia. 

And  now,  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  with  reference  to  a  somewhat  different 
area,  the  subject  has  been  approached  by  the 
veteran  geologist.  Professor  Prestwich  ;  and 
in  his  elaborate  paper  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  more  recently  and  briefly  in  his 
essay  *'  On  certain  phenomena  belonging  -to 
the  close  of  the  last  geological  period,  and  on 
their  bearing  on  the  tradition  of  the  Flood, " 
he  has  thrown  the  great  weight  of  his  author, 
ity  into  the  affirmative  scale  He  concedes 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  superficial  deposits 
of  loam,  gravel,  and  sand,  has  resulted  from 
the  long.con tinned  action  of  known  agencies, 
and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  sudden 
transient  catastrophe  ;  but  in  his  opinion 
there  is  a  residual  drift  which  cannot  be  so 
accounted  for,  and  which  he  attributes  to  a 
great  flood.  This  deposit,  which  he  calls  the 
''Rubble  drift,"  consists  of  debris,  for  the 
most  part  angular  and  sharp — not  carried  far 
from  its  place  of  origin,  and  not  glaciated.  It 
is  the  same  bed  which  other  geologists  have 
attributed,  though  for  what  reason  we  oonld 
never  clearly  see,  to  the  snow  and  cold  of  the 
glacial  period.  In  many  places  this  drift  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Prestwich 's  view,  carried  by 
the  retreating  waters,  as  the  land  rose,  over 
the  old  cliffs  which  occupied  nearly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  sea-line,  and  is  now  found 
containing  not  only  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mals which  the  water  had  overtaken,  but  the 
delicate  land-shells  of  the  land-surface  before 
its  submergence,  and  in  some  cases  flint  im- 
plements of  Palaeolithic  man.  The  case  of  the 
Channel  Islands  is,  according  to  his  view,  of 
especial  interest,  for  the  position  of  this  drift 
borne  over  the  cliffs  shows  that  the  sweep  of 
the  debris  was  from  the  centre  of  each  island 
outward,  '*  or  such  as  would  result  from  the 
flow  off  of  a  body  of  water  during  the  emer- 
gence of  the  island." 

Another  phenomenon,  closely  connected 
with  tbat  of  the  Bubble  Drift,  is  the  existence 
of  raised  beaches  in  many  places  closely  in 
the  line  of  the  existing  sea  shore.  The  gen- 
eral configuration  of  the  land  before  and  after 
the  flood  is  conceived  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  ;  but  the  action  of  the  elevating  force 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  depressing  foros. 
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and  acoordiDgly  left  the  old  beaches  raised 
above  the  Dew  sea-line,  where,  of  coarse,  a 
new  beach  has  been  formed.  Taken  by  itself, 
the  existence  of  these  beaches  might  be  ex- 
plained by  elevation  alone,  but  as  they  are 
often  more  or  less  baried  under  Rabble  Drift, 
nothing  short  of  subsidence,  sabmergenoe, 
and  elevation  seems  adequate  to  account  for 
the  facts. 

Another  phenomenon  which  Professor  Prest- 
wich  seeks  to  connect  with  the  same  great 
event  is  the  occurrence,  especially  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  of  fissures  or  rents  which  have 
been  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  with 
angular  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  con- 
taining  bones,  rarely  perfect,  often  very  much 
broken— not  in  skeletons,  but  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  though  the  bones  have  been  wide- 
ly dispersed,  they  have  not  been  worn  or 
gnawed  by  camivora.  The  explanation  sug- 
gested is  that  as  the  upheaving  force  operated, 
and  the  rocks  yielded  unequally  to  its  press- 
ure, these  rents  would  occur,  and  that  as  the 
waters  retreated  over  the  rising  land,  they 
operated  as  traps  into  which  portions  of  the 
detritus,  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  ani- 
mals, were  carried  by  the  swirl  of  the  receding 
waters.  The  facts,  as  stated,  are  justly  con- 
sidered to  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  the  animals  had  fallen  into  the  fissures 
and  then  perished — for  in  that  case  we  should 
have  all  the  bones  of  the  carcase  ;  or  that  they 
were  carried  thither  as  prey — for  in  that  case 
they  would  have  been  gnawed.  Again,  there 
is  found  in  France  and  Central  Europe  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world)  a  deposit 
only  slightly  developed  in  England,  and 
known  as  Loess.  That  this  superficial  de- 
posit, where  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  a  great 
river,  such  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhone,  is  the  daughter  of  the  river,  is  not 
oontested  by  Mr.  Prestwich  ;  but  it  is  found, 
he  says,  on  the  dividing  watersheds  and  the 
high  plains  separating  the  river  battins,  at  alti- 
tudes from  400  ft.  to  1500  ft.  With  this,  as 
the  Rubble  Drift  of  England,  Mr.  Prestwich 
would  credit  the  great  flood. 

There  are  other  facts  to  which  Mr.  Prest- 
wich does  not  refer  in  his  little  essay  which  im- 
press the  imagination  with  the  notion  that 
since  our  island  has  attained  its  present  form 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  vast,  if  sudden, 
change  of  level.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Prest- 
wich himself  found  near  Macclesfield,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1100  ft.  to  1200  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  remains  of  marine  shells  of  the  kind 
now  found  in  oar  British  or  the  more  north- 


em  seas  ;  and  at  the  higher  level  of  1300  ft., 
just  below  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfan,  a  hill 
of  the  Snowdon  group,  a  deposit  has  been 
found  containing  very  numerous  shells  of  the 
same  description.  Did  Snowdon  and  his  sia- 
ter-hills  bow  themselves  beneath  the  sea  ;  or 
did  the  fiood  rise  neatly  to  their  summit, 
bringing  with  it  the  sea-shells  from  the  neigh- 
boring shore  ?^  Spectator, 

R.  L.  Stkvemson  as  a  MusiciAit.  —It  is  a  cari- 
ous fact  that  although  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  late  ever-to-be-regretted  B.  L. 
Stevenson,  no  account  has  been  given,  so  Ult 
as  we  are  aware,  of  the  extent  and  limits  of 
his  musical  accomplishments.  That  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  art  is  sufficiently  elear 
from  the  allusions  to  it  which  occur  in  hia 
books.  Music,  indeed,  plays  quite  an  impor- 
tant part  in  that  extraordinary  brilliant  faroe, 
"  The  Wrong  Box,"  in  which  one  of  the  moat 
humorous  situations  in  the  whole  story  is  that 
of  the  exposure  of  the  young  barrister,  who 
pretends  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  an  imaginary  comic  opera,  entitled 
*' Orange  Pekoe."  It  is  in  the  same  story, 
again,  that  there  occurs  a  veritable  locus  ckusi" 
CU8  on  the  art  of  playing  the  penny  whistle, 
and  the  difference  between  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  performer.  Here  it  is  that 
Stevenson  makes  the  memorable  observation 
that  one  seldonj,  if  ever,  encounters  a  person 
learning  to  play  that  instrument,  or,  as  ha 
puts  it,  "  the  young  of  the  penny  whistler, 
like  those  of  the  salmon,  are  occult  from  ob- 
servation." The  whole  chapter  is  full  of  ex- 
quisite  fooling  on  this  topic,  but  it  is  the  fool- 
ing of  a  writer  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn, 
from  the  recently  published  "  Vailima  Let- 
ters,*' that  Stevenson  was  more  than  merely 
sympathetically  disposed  to  music  ;  that  he 
played  an  instrument  himself,  and  that  he  waa 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  melody  and  rhythm. 
Take,  for  example,  this  passage,  in  which  he 
describes  how,  while  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
forest,  he  was  surprised  by  the  *  *  sound  of  a 
mill-wheel  thundering,  I  thought,  close  by, 
yet  below  me,  a  huge  mill  wheel,  yet  not  going 
steadily,  but  with  a  schottische  movement,  and 
at  each  fresh  impetus  shaking  the  mountain." 
The  mysterious  mill  wheel,  we  may  add,  turned 
out  to  be  a  sharp  series  of  earthquake  shocka. 
In  another  striking  way  Stevenson  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  musician  at  heart ;  he  hated  noise 
of  all  sort,  and  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  tha 
"  beautiful  silence*'  of  his  island  home. 
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But  now  for  BteTensoa's  instmment.  It 
eertainly  was  not  the  most  noble  of  the  great 
family  of  wind  instraments,  being  none  other 
than  the  somewhat  despised  flageolet ;  but  let 
that  pass.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  assiduity  with  which  Stevenson  prac- 
tised upon  it.  There  is  hardly  one  cf  the  ear- 
lier letters  in  which  such  entries  as  **  played 
on  my  pipe,"  "  took  to  tootling  on  the  flageo- 
let." do  not  occur.  Of  his  proficiency  he 
speaks  with  great  modesty  :  "  Even  my  clum- 
sinesses are  my  joy — my  woodcuts,  my  stum- 
bling on  the  pipe."  And  again  :  ''If  I  take 
to  my  pipe" — the  context  makes  it  clear  he 
means  his  flageolet — ''I  know  myself— all  is 
over  for  the  morning."  On  page  8U  we  read  : 
"  Tell  Mrs.  S.  I  have  been  playing  '  Le  Chant 
d'Amour '  lately,  aud  have  arranged  it.  after 
awful  trouble,  rather  prettily  for  two  pipes  ; 
and  it  brought  her  before  me  with  an  effect 
scarce  short  of  hallucination.  I  could  hear 
her  voice  in  every  note  ;  yet  I  had  forgot  the 
air  entirely,  and  began  to  pipe  it  from  notes 
as  something  new,  when  I  was  brought  np 
with  a  round  turn  by  this  remiuiscence."  The 
effect  which  music  had  upon  him  was  mani- 
festly overwhelming. — Musical  Timea. 

Db.  Johnson  and  the  Faib  Sex.— It  may  be 
thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  no  new 
light  can  be  thrown  on  a  character  so  familiar 
as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  From  his  own  day  to 
the  present,  before  his  death,  and  in  the  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  which  have  succeed- 
ed it,  Johnson  has  been  probably  more  talked 
about  and  written  about  than  any  other  man 
of  letters.  He  has  been  viewed,  it  would 
seem,  from  all  points.  His  prejudices,  his 
oddities,  his  bearish  ways,  his  infinite  depth 
of  tenderness,  his  melancholy,  his  love  of  good 
society,  and  abounding  faculty  of  talk,  all  that 
is  weak  in  him  and  all  that  is  noble,  has  em- 
ployed the  tongues  and  pens  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  and 
not  of  his  countrymen  alone.  If  it  be  asked 
what  more  there  can  be  to  say,  Mr.  Craig  has 
answered  the  question  in  a  bright  little  vol- 
ume, which,  although  it  contains  nothing  that 
is  not  to  be  fonn  1  elsewhere,  presents  one 
phase  of  the  Doctor's  character  in  a  fuller 
light.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  the  present 
writer,  who  has  read  his  Boswell  through  again 
and  again,  and  many  a  volume  of 'Johnson- 
iana,"  without  observing  the  extent  to  which 
Johnson  was  influenced  by  the  society  of 
women,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  how 
strongly  he  attracted  them.  It  is  the  degree 
of  the  attraction  upon  both  sides  that  makes 


it  so  significant.  Externally,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  he  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  ; 
he  was  scarred  in  face,  he  was  negligent  in 
dress,  many  of  his  habits  were  grotesque,  some 
of  them  were  extremelj  repulsive,  yet  he  man- 
aged to  hold  captive  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  in  London,  and  delighted  in  their  so- 
ciety. 

"  His  physical  infirmities,"  says  Mr.  Craig, 
"  uncouth  gestures,  and  acerbities  of  temper, 
only  seemed  to  attract  them  ;  for  with  that 
wonderful  intuition  which  Heaven  has  grant- 
ed women  for  their  guidance,  they  soon  di- 
vined that  purest  gold  Inrked  beneath  the 
rough  quartz  of  his  outer  man.  No  doubt  it 
was  from  this  conviction  that  Johnson  was 
petted  and  fondled  and  flattered  by  the  wom- 
en of  his  time  to  an  extent  that  probably  mor- 
tal man  never  was  before  or  since.  Wraxall 
describes  how  at  the  most  fashionable  assem- 
blies he  has  seen,  upon  Dr.  Johnson  making 
his  appearance,  all  the  ladies  present  cluster 
ronnd  him  in  a  circle  four  or  five  deep,  and 
how  he  actually  beheld  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire -Gainsborough's  Duchess — 
then  in  the  fir^t  bloom  ot  youth,  *  hanging  on 
the  sentences  that  fell  from  Johnson's  lips, 
and  contending  for  the  nearest  place  to  his 
chair.'  .  .  .  Nor  was4his popularity  confined 
to  ladies  of  rank,  note,  or  culture.  A  young 
woman  of  no  particular  pretensions  once  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Peter  Garriok,  brother  of  (he  Gar- 
rick,  that  in  her  opinion  Dr.  Johnson  was  '  a 
very  seducing  man.'  Further,  Boswell  relates 
in  his  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  how,  when  he 
and  Johnson  were  disporting  themselves  in 
that  vltima  Thule,  the  simple  kindly  Scotch 
dames  whom  they  encountered  actually  lav- 
ished caresses  upon  their  formidable  visitor. 
While  they  are  in  Skye,  he  reveals  the  fact 
that '  one  of  our  married  ladies,  a  lively  pretty 
little  woman,  good  humoredly  sat  down  upon 
Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  and,  being  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  company,  put  her  hands  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him.'  " 

Mr.  Craig  reminds  us  also  how  the  aged 
Countess  of  Eglinton  embraced  Johnson,  call- 
ing him  her  *'  dear  son  ;"  and  he  adds  that 
"  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  all  good 
women,  all  innocent  children,  were  somehow 
drawn  by  a  mysterious  gravitation  to  the  ter- 
rible Doctor." 

This  remarkable  aspect  of  Johnson's  char- 
acter is  unnoticed  by  Carlyle  or  Macaulay,  and 
is,  as  we  have  eaid.  brought  for  the  first  time 
into  prominence  by  Mr.  Craig.  His  little  vol- 
ume is  divided  into  six  sections  :  (1)  Dr.  John- 
son as  a  Squire  of  Dames  ;  (2)  as  a  Snitor  ;  (3) 
as  a  Man  of  Fashion  ;  (4)  Dr.  Johns9n  on  dress 
and  deportment ;  (5)  Dr.  Johnson  on  marriage, 
and  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ;  and  (6)  as  a 
Knight-errant. 

Johnson  had  been  very  sueeptible  to  the 
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charms  of  women  in  his  youthful  days  ;  and 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  years  afterward  that  an  even- 
ing he  once  spent  with  Molly  Aston  was  not 
happiness  bat  raptare,  and  "  the  thought  of 
it    sweetened    the    whole    year.*'     That    he 
should  bays  married  a  woman  twice  his  age, 
and  who  was  far  from  attractive,  seems  to 
show  a  defective  taste.    Enongh  that  it  was, 
as  he  said,  a  lofe-match,  and  tbat  she  was  re- 
membered after  death  with  a  tenderness  tbat 
knew  no  change.    When  he  had  risen  to  fame, 
if  not  to  fortune,  in  London,  he  was  a  lonely 
widower  living  a  laborioas    life  in  gloomy 
chambers.     No  man  of  letters  ever  loved  so- 
ciety more,  or  needed  it  more,  for  he  was  a 
prey  to  melancholy.     To  JohDson  a  tavern- 
chair  was  the  throne  of  hnman  felicity,  and 
yet  he  wonld  leave  tbat  chair  to  be  cheered 
and  flattered  in  London  drawing-rooms.    And 
the  liking  he  showed  for  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  women  was  fally  shared  by  them. 
Mrs.  Tbrale  wonld  sit  np  half  the  night  pour- 
ing out  cup  after  cap  of  the  beverage  which 
John    Wesley  thought    so    pernicious.     Tbe 
"  Blue-stockings'*— Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Vesey, 
Mrs.  Ord,  and  *'  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen*' — welcomed  him  as  their  guest.     The 
learned   Mrs.  Garter,  who    knew  many  lan- 
guages, "  who  had  also  the  feminine  merits  of 
being  a  good  needle  woman  and  could  make  a 
pudding  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus/'  was 
his  friend  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;   Mrs.  Gba- 
pone,  who  lives  in  **  Vanity  Fair,"  was  anoth- 
er of  bis  intimate  associates  ;  so  was  Kitty 
Clive,  who  said  that  she  loved  to  sit  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  he  always  entertained  her.     Then 
there  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who  *  *  had  the  best 
understanding  he  ever  met  with  in  any  human 
being  ;"  and  Miss  Reynolds—**  Benny,  dear" 
—  sister  of  the  great  Sir  Joshua  ;  and  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker,  with  whom  he  had  many 
a  friendly  controversy  ;  and  tbe  fomoas  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  with  whose  *'  History  of  England," 
in  eight  volames,  we  are  of  course  all  famil- 
iar ;  and  Mrs.  Lennox,  whose  "  Female  Qaix- 
ote"  may  be,  as  Mr.  Oraig  says,  "decidedly 
clever,"  but  is  decidedly  a  little  wearisome  ; 
and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  Boswell  says 
"  he  found  hospitality  united  with  extraordi- 
nary  accomplishments,  and  embellishpd  with 
charms  of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible." 
Yet  Johnson,  although  he  prided  himself  on 
his    good    breeding,  was  often  overbearing, 
would  sometimes  break  out  with  ungovernable 
fary,  astonishing,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
**  the    well-regulated    minds    of    respectable 
ladies  and  gentlemen."    That  he  should  have 
toand  Bo)aoe  in  female  society  is  not  surpris- 


ing, but  that  women  should  have  been  so  fond 
of  his  may  be  thought  curious,  for  he  never 
spared  them,  and  frequently  expressed  some- 
thing   like   contempt   for    their  inielleotnal 
capacity.     He  declared    that    they  were  the 
slaves  of  fashion,  and  m%de  many  other  com- 
ments by  no  means  polite  to  the  sex.     But 
Johnson  did  not  always  mean  what  he  said, 
and  when  it  pleased  him  no  man  could  pay  a 
compliment  more  gracefully.    Nothing  can  be 
more  happy  than  his  saying  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
when  for  the  moment  he  had  no  chair  to  offer 
her  :  **  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a 
want  of  seats  to  other  people  will  more  easily 
excuse  the  want  of  one  joufself,* '  or  his  com- 
pliment, though  we  may  suspect  its  truthful- 
ness, to  Mrs.  Sheridan  on  her  "  Memoirs  of 
Miss  Sydney  Biddulph."    **  I  know  not.  Mad- 
am,  that  you  have  a  right,  upon  moral  princi- 
ples, to  make  your  readers  suffer  so  much." 
Dearly  did  he  like  a  little  flattery  in  return, 
and  when  in  his  old  age  he  heard  the  opinion 
of  a  Countess  that  to  be  praised  by  Doctor 
Johnson  "  would  make  one  a  fool  all  his  life," 
he  said,  *'  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a  fool,  but 
if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool  I  shall  not  deny 
it.    I  am  much  pleased  with  a  compliment, 
especially  from  a  pretty  woman."    It  was  one 
of  Johnson's  peculiarities  that,  while  dressing 
like  a  sloven,  he  considered  himself  an  infalli- 
ble judge  of  what  ladies  ought  to  wear.    "  No 
milliner  of    Bond    Street,"  says    Mr.  Craig, 
"  could  be  more  critical  to  detect  the  displace- 
ment of  a  ribbon,  the  want  of  modishness  in 
a  cap,  or  inharmonious  coloring  in  a  dress. " 
He  lectured  Mrs.  Thrale  on  the  subject,  and 
he  lectured  her  friends,  and  induced  one  of 
them,  who  was  dressed  for  church,  not  only 
to  change  her  hat  and  gown,  but  also  to  thank 
him  for  his  reproof.     "  It  seems,* '  says  Fanny 
Bumey,  '*  that  he  always  speaks  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  dress  of  ladies,  and  all  ladies  who 
are  here  obey  his  injunctions  implicitly,  and 
alter  whatever   he  disapproves.*'    This  was 
written    at    Streatham ;    but    Mrs.    Thrale's 
guests  were  not  always  able  to  satisfy  the  fas- 
tidious Doctor.     One  young  lady,  whose  cap 
Johnson  called  vile,  failed  to  win  his  approval 
when  she  had  changed  it.     Fannj  's  own  cap 
was  pronounced  very  handsome,  but  her  moth- 
er had  to  change  her  gown  because  it  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval,  and  was  then  told 
that  she  should  not  wear  a  black  hat  and  cloak 
in  summer. 

Mr.  Craig  does  not  forget  Johnson's  noble 
conduct  and  gentle  manners  to  women  who 
were  neither  fair  nor  young,  and  to  whom,  be- 
cause they  were  afflicted,  he  gave  a  home 
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under  bis  roof.  When  we  think  of  the  wretch- 
ed woman  he  carried  home  upon  his  back  and 
saved  from  death  or  from  a  life  of  misery,  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  blind  and  peefish,  of  Mrs. 
Desmonlins  and  her  daughter,  and  of  Miss 
Garmichael.  all  of  whom  liyed  on  his  bounty, 
and  "  made  his  life  miserable  from  the  impos- 
sibility he  found  in  making  them  happy/'— 
all  this  great  man*s  failings  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  the  presence  of  a  charity  so  divine. 
We  can  even  forgive  his  criticisms  of  Milton 
and  of  Gray.  *  *  It  was  the  nature  of  the 
man,"  says  Mr.  Craig,  "  to  stand  by  the  weak 
and  suffering  in  their  affliction,  to  give  them 
love  and  comfort,  when  others  would  have 
avoided  their  unlively  companionship."  '*  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  Fair  Sex*'  will  attract  all 
readers  interested  in  the  subject.  The  tone 
of  the  little  work  is  excellent^  and  praise  must 
be  given  to  the  tasteful  way  in  which  the  vol- 
ume is  brought  out. 

Small  Ascxticibms.— The  Protestant  world 
has  never  taken  kindly  to  asceticism.  It  has 
never  accepted,  even  if  it  has  ever  considered, 
the  Asiatic  doctrine  that  the  only  approach  to 
a  higher  life  must  be  through  self-suppression, 
and  has  rejected,  without  contemuing,  the 
Roman  Catholic  idea  that  the  mortification  of 
tbe  flesh  is  of  itself  an  offering  grateful  to  the 
L(  rd.  It  regards  St.  Simeon  Stylites  as,  on 
tbe  whole,  a  presumptaons  idiot,  and  receives 
the  pathetic  remark  of  the  American  mission- 
ary—a woman,  by  the  way,  not  only  of  the 
deepest  piety,  but  of  the  keenest  intellect— 
that  she  found  it  "needful  to  resist  her  im- 
pulse toward  cleanliness  as  a  worldly  snare,*' 
with  most  irreverent  laughter.  Nevertheless, 
there  lingers  among  Protestant  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  a  feeling  that  pious  men,  es- 
pecially if  ordained,  should  not  praise  inno- 
cent  pleasures  too  cordially,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter condemn  than  extol  the  use  of  wine,  that 
they  should  not  say  much,  if  anything,  about 
the  pleasure  of  eating,  and  that  if  they  smoke, 
they  should  plead  in  excuse  that  tobacco  is, 
with  their  constitutions,  good  for  the  health. 
The  hearty  commendation  which  the  Very 
Kev.  Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  of  Edinburgh,  recent- 
ly bestowed  at  a  smoking  concert  upon  the 
use  of  tobacco,  comes  upon  them  with  a  cer- 
tain shock,  and  while  they  respect  his  out- 
spokenness, they  had  rather  that  he  had  toler- 
ated or  even  approved  the  pipes  or  cigars  in 
silence.  The  root  of  that  feeling,  which  is 
manifested  by  the  newspapers  reporting  the 
incident  at  some  length,  is  not,  we  think,  as 
the  Daily  Idegraph  evidently  imagines,  a  lin- 


gering doubt  whether  indulgence  in  tobacco  is 
consistent  with  virtue.  A  similar  doubt  exists 
among  a  large  section  of  Christian  mankind, 
among  all  Americans,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  alcohol -no  ministers  being  per- 
mitted by  opinion  to  drink  wine— but  about 
tobacco  it  has  been  finally  given  up.  Even 
the  strictest  have  convinced  themselves  that 
the  only  evil  in  tobacco  is  its  costliness,  and 
although,  like  tea,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  some 
constitutions,  and  although,  like  most  other 
things,  it  is  harmful  in  excess,  yet  among  the 
vast  majority  its  use  is  rather  beneficial  than 
injurious.  The  impression,  which  lingered 
very  long,  that  smokers  tend  to  become  drunk- 
ards, has  disappeared  under  the  evidence  of 
facts,  all  the  teetotal  races  smoking  furiously, 
and  the  plant  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  its 
true  light  as  a  sedative  with  little  perceptible 
reaction.  No  one  commits  ciimes  because  he 
smokes,  no  one  loses  his  temper  because  he 
indulges  in  a  cigar — though  we  are  bound  to 
say  the  want  of  one  does  not  in  a  smoker  con- 
duce to  serenity — and  no  one  thinks  the  less 
keenly  or  strenuouRly  because  he  enjoys  to- 
bacco. It  might  be  contended,  indeed,  on 
both  historical  and  physiological  evidence, 
that  snuffing  rather  tends  to  rapid  thought ; 
but  as  the  educated  have  abandoned  snuffing 
— very  wisely,  for  the  practice  spoiled  good 
clothes— the  remark  is  not  worth  making. 
The  objection  to  Dr.  Cameron  Lee's  speech, 
so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  rather  that  it  tended 
to  discredit  one  of  the  small  asceticisms  and 
that  small  asceticisms  are  still  cont<idered  helps 
to  the  Christian  life.  That  idea  was  almost 
dominant  in  religious  society  sixty  years  ago, 
and  sometimes  assumed  foruts  which,  if  not 
ridiculous,  were  at  least  quaint.  It  was,  for 
instance,  held  to  be  wrong  for  any  but  the 
aged  to  sit  in  easy-chairs,  not,  as  is  now  vain- 
ly imagined,  from  any  ignorant  idea  as  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  figure,  but  because  '*  lol- 
loping* *  betrayed  a  blameworthy  tendency  to 
ease  and  self  indulgence.  That  was  the  ori- 
gin also  of  the  extraordinary  prejudice  against 
taking  any  extra  sleep.  The  old  knew  well 
that  sleep,  when  sleep  is  not  needed,  is  to  the 
young  the  most  wearisome  of  all  obediences, 
but  nevertheless  they  believed  that  to  wish  to 
sleep  more  than  a  strictly  regulated  time, 
which,  according  to  modern  hygiests,  was  too 
short,  was  a  mark  of  sluggish  self  indulgence, 
and  it  was  visited,  therefora,  with  moral  rep- 
robation. Early  rising  was  extravagantly 
praised,  not  because  it  lengthened  the  day, 
for  the  early  risers  went  to  bed  early,  but  be- 
oause  it  was  disagreeable  ;  and  •ome  onriont 
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rales  of  diet— for  example,  abstinenoe  from 
sugar —were  defended  io  part  upon  the  same 
^  principle.  We  have  known  girls  oat  off  their 
carls  avowedly  becaase  they  were  proad  of 
them,  and  men  go  aboat  in  shabby  clothes  be- 
caase, as  they  averred  and  believed,  it  was 
well  by  diminishing  comfort  to  promote  seri- 
oas  reflection. 

It  has  nearly  all  disappeared  now,  and  one 
wonders  sometimes  whether  the  way  of  the 
present  generation  is  wiser,  or  the  way  of  the 
last  generation  bat  one.  Docs  sitting  always 
in  an  apright  chair  tend  to  virtae  and  self- 
control,  as  oar  grandfathers  vehemently  be- 
lieved, or  does  it  only  caase  a  totally  useless 
waste  of  the  reserve  of  energy  which  in  most 
people  is  never  too  great  for  their  aerioas 
ends  ?  Is  it,  that  is  to  say,  really  beneficial  to 
the  character  to  do  withoat  innocent  pleasures 
when  there  is  no  object  in  doing  withoat, 
except  the  training  ?  We  declare  that  we  do 
not  quite  certainly  know.  It  would  seem  a 
priori  that  such  "  giving8ap,"as  they  are  now 
called— a  curious  alteration  of  phrase  indicat- 
ing that  the  normal  habit  is  indulgence— must 
bo  beneficial,  because  without  the  capacity  of 
self-denial  no  character  can  be  strong  ;  and 
unless  the  capacity  is  cultivated  in  small 
things  how,  under  modern  conditions,  is  it  to 
be  caltivated  at  all  ?  Nobody  stands  on  a  pil- 
lar now,  or  lives  his  life  upon  bread  and  water, 
or  does  his  work  or  eats  his  dinner  clothed  in 
a  hair  shirt,  which,  by  the  way,  must,  one 
would  think,  have  gradually  become  to  the 
habitual  wearer  at  least  as  bearable  as  Jftger- 
flannel  is  to  skins  accustomed  to  the  touch  of 
linen  garments.  We  have  to  deny  ourselves, 
if  at  all,  in  little  things,  and  if  we  never  do  it, 
how  is  the  habit,  which  is  by  no  means  in- 
stinctive with  thenataral  man.  ever  to  be  gen- 
erated ?  That  seems  sound,  and  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  our  grandfathers,  who 
cultivated  small  self-denials,  were  less  selfish 
than  ourselves,  and  they  were  decidedly  leas 
philanthropic.  Monks  of  the  stricter  orders 
are  very  little  better,  if  at  all,  than  English 
clergymen,  and  men  who  go  periodically  into 
training,  which  involves  much  severe  self-de- 
nial, do  not  emerge  from  that  discipline 
models  either  of  character  or  of  conduct. 
There  are  classes  both  of  men  and  women— it 
is  quite  a  large  class  among  the  latter— who 
deliberately  torment  themselves  in  trifles  for 
their  own  improvement,  and  who  do  not  seem 
to  the  outer  world,  at  least,  to  improve  them- 
selves greatly  thereby,  while  they  often  lose 
the  cheerfulness  and  the  calm  tolerance  of 
otben  wbiob  shonli  be — and  so  often  are  not 


—marks  of  the  chastened  spirit.  We  have 
known  a  man  steadily  refuse  for  years  from 
excellent  motives  to  kill  the  mosquitoes  which 
settled  on  him,  but  he  was  very  like  other  men 
when  all  was  done,  only  a  little  more  cantan- 
kerous. People  who  get  up  very  early  with  an 
idea  of  self-suppression  are,  it  has  long  ago 
been  noticed,  exceedingly  vain  of  their  habit, 
and  the  vengeance  of  Nature  on  the  self -sup- 
pressing, is  often  revealed  in  intolerable  spir- 
itual pride.  We  are  inclined  therefore  to  be- 
lieve that  the  evidence  is  about  equal,  and 
that  the  true  rule  of  life  as  to  innocent  or  in- 
different indalgences  is  not  to  worry  aboat 
them  perpetually,  but  to  take  care  that  no 
habit  finally  enslaves  you.  If  you  want  to 
smoke,  smoke,  but  retain  the  ability  to  give 
up  smoking.  A  doctor  of  eminence  thirty 
years  ago  declared  that  the  best  recipe  he  knew 
against  any  patient  acquiring  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing was  to  order  him  to  abstain  absolutely  for 
some  one  day  in  seven  ;  and  we  suspect  that 
there  was  wisdom  in  that  advice,  as  well  as 
pathological  knowledge.  We  might  utilize 
the  Sunday  in  that  way  to  a  mach  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  do,  and  learn  something  from  the 
CTperience  of  all  mankind  on  the  subject  of 
fasting.  There  is  no  spiritual  good  whatever 
in  fe  sting  on  fixed  days  ;  but  there  is  good  to 
the  character  in  learning  to  be  able  to  fast. 
Dr.  Cameron  Lees  wanted  his  audience  to 
make  a  habit  of  music,  and  was  quite  right  in 
encouraging  their  pipes  ;  but  to  make  his 
counsel  perfectly  "  human*'  he  should  have 
recommended  them  to  abstain  from  tobacco 
on  some  day  of  the  week,  or  even  of  the  month. 
To  raise  the  use  of  tobacco  into  a  moral  ques- 
tion is  to  make  one's  self  a  slave  to  trivial 
duties  in  the  way  of  absiinence,  just  as  the 
Jews  made  themselves  slaves  to^ceremonial  ; 
but  the  slavery  to  the  pleasant  should  be  al- 
most as  carefully  avoided.  We  have  known  a 
Scotchman  almost  miserable  because  he  could 
not  get  sweets  for  breakfast,  and  though  mar- 
malade is  utterly  innocent,  or  probably  to 
those  who  can  eat  it  beneficial,  there  is  surely 
something  abject  in  a  slavery  of  that  kind. 
Most  of  the  habits  which  master  us  are  in- 
different, having  no  effects  whatever  except 
habitude,  and  a  few,  like  the  custom  of  eating 
at ' '  regalar*'  hours,  are  distinctly  beneficial, 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  break  them  if  we 
are  to  feel  really  free.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  exertion  is  not  worth  the  trouble  as  re- 
gards the  habit  itself,  but  as  regards  vigor  of 
character,  a  habit  of  insisting  on  internals  in 
one's  habit,  is  a  preservative  of  spiritual 
health.— ZoTidon  Sptdalcr, 
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HOW  TO  READ. 


BY   ARNOLD  HAULTAIN. 


"Few  men  learn  the  highest  use  of  books.*'— James  Hussell  Lowzli^ 


After  all,  what  is  reading  but  an  at- 
tempt to  understand  anotlicr  mind  ? 
If  so,  to  discuss  How  to  Head  is  to  dis- 
cuss how  best  we  may  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  thoughts  of  another. 

In  real  life,  when  we  really  wish  to 
strengthen  our  relationship  with  an 
acquaintance  or  a  friend,  we  usually 
take  great  pains  in  the  process.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  a  few  jerky  sen- 
tences shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices 
oTcr  an  ice  at  an  afternoon  tea.  Inani- 
ties between  eyitrees  at  a  dinner  only 
exasperate  us.  We  think  three  dances 
with  two  extras  at  a  ball  all  too  little. 
A  tete-d-We  on  the  staircase  only  makes 
us  crave  another  in  the  corridor  (I 
speak  as  a  man).  We  call  on  rainy 
days,  when  the  probability  is  that  no 
one  else  will  be  there,  and  we  persuade 
what  people  call  the  *'  object  of  our  at- 
tentions'' to  come  into  a  corner  and  sit 
opposite  ihe  window.  We  all  know 
with  what  persistence  this  little  game 
of  chance — and  skill — is  played.  Well, 
why  not  the  same  with  a  book?  Ba- 
con likens  good  books  to  **  true  friends, 
that  will  neither  flatter  nordissemble.^' 
**  Books,"  says  Milton,  **  are  not  abso- 
lutely dead  things,  but  doe  contain  a 
potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active 
as  that  soule  was  whose  progeny  they 
are  ;    nay,   they  doe  preserve  as  in  a 
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violl  that  purest  efficacie  and  exti ac- 
tion of  that  li\ing  intellect  that  bred 
them.''  If  so,  a  good  book  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  judged  of  by  a  cursory 
glance.  It  often  takes  a  long  time  and 
much  insight  to  understand  and  enter 
into  the  character  of  another.  It  is 
the  same  with  many  a  book.  Into  a 
good  book  a  great  man  puts  the  best 
part  of  his  mind  ;  it  may  need  not  a 
little  trouble  on  the  part  of  a  smaller 
mind  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

But  suppose  we  tirst  ask,  quite  sim- 
ply and  candidly,  What  is  the  object 
of  our  reading  ? — to  answer  which  sim- 
ple-looking question  would  perhaps  to 
some  peoine  be  a  puzzle  indeed.  Read- 
ing, to  some  people,  is  a  mere  pass- 
time,  a  mere  kill-time,  we  might  call 
it.  I  was  travelling  not  long  ngt)  with 
a  portly  matron,  the  mother  of  great 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  a 
fair  way  toward  being  a  grandmother, 
who  told  me  quite  artlessly  that  what 
she  loved  above  all  things  was  reading 
love-stories.  Well,  at  her  age  perhaps 
that  was,  after  all,  not  so  unhealthy  a 
taste.  It  showed,  at  all  events,  that 
she  had  settled  her  creed  ;  had  formed 
her  ideas,  or  was  content  to  lack  ideas, 
about  the  constitution  of  the  world 
and  its  relation  to  its  Maker  ;  was  un- 
troubled by  misgivings  as  to  whether 
37 
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she  had  gained  correct,  or  gained  any, 
estimates  of  science  or  philosophy,  of 
history  or  art  :  she  had  done  her  work 
in  the  world,  and  was  now  resting 
from  her  lahors  and  reading  stories. 
And  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  she 
should  not.  She  had  no  need  to  de- 
velop the  intellect  or  to  expand  the 
emotions.  At  her  age  experience  was 
ripe  and  the  mind  matured,  and  the 
store  of  information  she  had  laid  up 
was  doubtless  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  her  life.  Bui  for  youth  and 
nealth  and  strength,  for  young  men 
and  maidens  to  do  this,  that  surely  is 
a  diilerent  matter.  Youth  should  read 
—  What  for?  Surelv  to  settle  a  creed, 
or  at  least  to  discover  grounds  for  be- 
lieving few  things  credible  ;  to  form 
ideas,  or  to  give  reasons  for  lacking 
them,  about  the  constitution  of  the 
world  and  its  relation  to  its  Maker  ;  to 
gain  estimates  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence, history  and  art  ;  to  learn  some- 
thing of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  human 
life  ;  to  obtain  relief  from  care  or  rcc- 
realion  from  toil  ;  to  quicken  our  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  ;  to  make  keen  our 
conceptions  of  truth  ;  to  give  clarity 
in  th(night,  and  learn  expression  for 
eniotiun  ;  to  plumb  the  deeps  of  friend- 
ship and  take  the  altitude  of  love  ;  to 
study  chajacter  as  depicted  by  those 
who  could  read  it ;  to  watch  how  great 
lives  have  wrestled  with  problems  of 
life  ;  to  set  us  standards  and  samples 
of  nobility  ;  to  "  cheer  us  with  books 
of  rich  and  believing  men  ;''  to  seek 
solution  for  those  doubts  which  come 
when  intellects  of  different  calibre  and 
conviction  clash  ;  to  find  assuagement 
for  the  pangs  which  pierce  sundered 
hearts;  to  '*  maintain  around  us  the* 
*  infinite  illusion  '  which  makes  action 
easier*;'*  to  **8lir  in  us  the  primal 
sources  of  feeling  which  keep  human 
nature  sweet;"  to  '*  familiaiizo  our- 
selves with  beautiful  idealisms  of  moral 
excellence."  It  is  this  sort  of  reading, 
T  take  it,  which  alone  deserves  discus- 
sion. 

Heading,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  a  lost 
art.  Ana  what  has  killed  it  is  the 
spread  of  reading.  This  is  not  a  para- 
dox, it  is  simple  truth.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ackland,  in  the  **  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,'' assures  us,  and  proves  by  tabu- 
lated  statistics,   that  during  the  last 


quarter  of  a  century  **  the  force  of  the 
intellectual  wave  seems  to  have  been 
almost  exhausted,"  and  **  the  general 
drift  [is]  away  from  solid,  and  in  the 
direct iou  of  more  8crap])y  and  discur- 
sive, literature"  —  the  literature  of 
''  Tit- Bits,"  **  Pick-Me-Up,"  and  Some- 
body's **  Society  News."*  It  is  the 
spread  of  such  reading  as  this  that  has 
killed  reading  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Ackland 's  sarcasms,  in- 
deed, are  pointed  chiefly  at  what  some 
regard  as  the  failure  of  the  Elementary 
Eduralion  Act.  But  surely  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  those  whom  that 
Act  was  passed  to  reach  would,  so  soon 
as  they  were  taught  to  read,  read  Mil- 
ton, Kuakin,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Being  taught  to  read,  quite  naturally 
thev  want  something  after  their  own 
kind  to  read,  and  **  Tit-Bits,"  *'  Pick- 
Me-lTp,"  and  Somebody's  **  Society 
News"  arise  to  supply  the  want.  It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  because  the  masses 
have  gone  to  school  they  will  at  once 
read  the  **  Areopagitica,"  **  Ethics  of 
the  Dust,"  or  the  **  Quincunxial  Loz- 
enge." In  time  they  may  ;  but  at 
present  they  read  only  the  penny  dread- 
ful and  the  shilling  shocker.  But  Mr. 
Ackland's  lament  refers  very  truth- 
fully to  more  than  the  masses.  This 
habit  of  discursive  and  indiscriminate 
reading  is  widespread.  Very  tempting 
books,  too,  are  daily  manufactured  to 
order  (like  boilers  and  boots)  for  the 
appeasing  (and  for  the  further  stimu- 
lating) of  this  appetite,  with  the  result 
that  there  spring  up  six-shilling  shock- 
ers and  thirty-one-and-six-penny  dread- 
fuls, certainly  far  above  the  level  of 
''Tit-Bits,"  ''  Pick-Me-Up,"  and 
Somebody's  "Society  News,"  but  as 
certainly  far  below  that  of  Milton, 
Ruskin,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Sev- 
enty years  ago  Ilazlitt  complained  of 
the  *'  rage  manifested  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  for  reading  New 
Books  ;"  and  thirty  years  ago  **  we 
cannot  read,  ...  we  have  despised 
literature,"  averred  Mr.  Ruskin.  So 
it  is  no  new  thing  this  avidity  for  nov- 
elty. But  I  doul)t  whether  it  was 
worth  a  whole  denunciatory  essay  by 
Hazlitt,    or   two  diatribic  lectures   by 
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Ruskiu.  For  mjsolf,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  of  the  confirmed  novel- 
reucier  as  was  said  of  Ephraim,  he  is 
joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.  For  it 
will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  those 
who  read  nothing  but  new  books  rarely 
know  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 
Carlyle  was  fond  of  dividing  books  as, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  divided  hu- 
manity, into  sheep  and  goats.  Well, 
the  reader  addicted  to  fiction  is  not 
likely  to  recognize  even  this  broad  dis- 
tinction, and  perhaps,  when  a  slave  to 
his  habit,  will  even  prefer  goat  to 
sheep.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
devourer  of  the  ephemeral  novel  is 
that  he  or  she  rarely  remembers  any- 
thing but  the  siiadowy  impression  left 
by  such  perusal  ;  so  much  so,  that  one 
might  not  unhandsomely  compare  the 
eflect  upon  the  mind  of  such  vapid 
reading  to  the  shadows  cast  upon  the 
earth  by  passing  clouds,  which  only 
obscure  the  vivifying  sunlight  of  a 
truly  good  and  great  author.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  you  can- 
not have  sunlight  and  a  sky  full  of 
clouds  at  one  and  the  same  time.  A 
long  course  of  minor  authors  creates  a 
distaste  for  a  great  one.  The  effect  of 
a  great  author  on  a  mind  unbeclouded 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see.  Some 
months  ago  I  lent  to  a  young  lady  my 
five  volumes  of  Jowett's  translation  of 
Plato, — it  was  her  first  introduction  to 
Plato.  To-day  I  received  from  her  a 
note,  and  in  it  this  is  what  she  says — 
I  hope  she  will  pardon  mv  quoting  her 
if  this  she  should  ever  chance  to  see  : 
*'  How  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  study 
of  Plato  !  There  is  eomething  so  ele- 
\ating  ;  he  opens  up  such  astounding 
fields  of  thoughts,  that  one  cannot 
help  feeling  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  read  him  and  not  feel  the  mind 
expanding,  the  nature  deepening,  and 
the  aspirations  becoming  higher.*' 
That  was  the  effect  upon  her  of  this 
sun  of  literature.  And  she  was  all  un- 
aware that  she  was  merely  indorsing 
Emerson.     **  Plato,"  says  Emerson — 

"  Plato,  in  whom  yon  may  read  an  that  in 
thought  modern  Europe  has  realized,  and  has 
yet  to  realize  ;  oven  Homanism  and  Calvin- 
ism are  there  ;  nothing  escapes  him  ;  all  the 
suggestions  of  modem  humanity,  political 
economy— all  are  there.  If  >oa  wish  to  see 
both  sides  ;  to  find  justice  done  to  the  man 


of  the  world,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  tmth 
and  religion,  read  Plato.  Why  should  net 
young  men  be  educated  on  this  book  ?  It 
would  suffice  for  the  tuition  of  the  race  ; 
there  need  no  other  book  to  educate  their  un- 
derstanding, or  to  express  their  reason  ;  and 
these  are  only  a  part  of  his  merits.  There 
are  pictures  of  the  best  persons,  sentiments, 
and  manners  by  the  first  master,  in  the  first 
times  of  the  world. " 

Nevertheless,  in  this  Noachian  del- 
uge of  mediocre  literature  that  to-day 
covers  Europe  and  America,  when  our 
neighbors,  and  even  our  pet  friends, 
are  talking  of  the  Dialogues,  not  of 
Plato,  but  of  Dolly,  it  requires,  I 
grant,  some  little  courage  to  be  able  to 
say,  No  ;  I  have  not  read  '*  Those  In- 
fernal Tiiplets,"  or  **  The  Black  Chry- 
santhemum." Yet  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  if  once  the  taste  has  been 
educated  up  to  appreciating  Plato, 
**  Those  Infernal  Triplets"  or  **  The 
Black  Chryeanthemum"  may  be  read 
with  impunity — nay,  with  profit  per- 
haps, for  they  will  not  fascinate,  much 
less  enthrall.  Besides,  perhaps  the 
best  feature  of  such  taste  is  that  then 
worse  things  than  frivolous  and  sophis- 
tical novels  will  have  no  power  to  al- 
lure. English  women  **  with  a  pur- 
pose" may  imitate  the  outspokenness 
of  Roman  satirists  of  the  first  centurv, 
and  Frenchmen  with  no  purpose  mav 
imitate  the  unidealistic  details  of  Greek 
romancers  of  the  second  ;  but  neither 
will  wholly  divert  us  from  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  written.  But  it 
is  only  when  the  taste  has  thus  been 
truly  formed  that  we  can  safely  follow 
the  advice  of  Plato's  panegyrist,  to 
**  read  that  which  we  love,  and  not 
waste  our  memory  over  a  crowd  of 
mediocrities,"  otherwise  we  shall  love 
the  mediocrities,  and,  like  Noah's  un- 
believing audience,  find  ourselves  hope- 
lessly floundering  in  the  flood. 

However,  the  question.  What  to 
read  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  or  to 
attempt  to  answer  here.  We  mav.  if 
we  like,  follow  Sir  John  Lubbock:  in 
his  hundred  books,  or  we  may  follow 
Comte,  or  we  may  follow  his  disciple 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  or  any  one  of 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  that  the  '*  Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  generated  some  years 
ago.  But  if  we  are  wise,  perhaps  we 
shall  follow  our  own  inclinations. 
And  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  following 
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no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  *'  A  man  ought  to  read," 
said  Johnson,  '*  just  as  inclination 
leads  him  :  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task 
will  do  him  little  good."  A  remark- 
able utterance  that,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  was  made  by  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionary  and  the  **  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  works  that  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  two  in  English  litera 
ture  necessitated  reading  '*  as  a  task." 
But  if  we  are  to  look  to  inclination  as 
a  safe  guide,  inclination  should  previ- 
ously be  educated  up  to  the  highest 
point  attainable  by  each  of  us  by  a 
thorough  course  of  classical  authors  ; 
only  then  can  we  follow  our  inclina- 
tions unfettered,  because  only  then  can 
we  rely  upon  the  purity  of  our  taste  in 
literature.  Culture,  said  Mattiiew  Ar- 
nold, is  acquaintance  with  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  written  ; 
to  which  perhaps  might  be  adde:),  com- 
posed, painted,  and  built.  Well,  the 
cultured  reader  will  bo  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  that  has  been 
written.  One  could  hardly  apply  the 
adjective,  even  in  its  narrowest  signifi- 
cation, to  him,  however  omnivorous, 
whose  literary  horizon  was  bounded  by 
the  evening  paper  at  one  pole  and  the 
ephemeial  novel  at  the  other.  The 
cultured  reader  will  be  conversant  with, 
at  all  events,  some  of  the  best  books, 
and  will  use  these  as  standards  by 
which  to  weigh  all  others.  And  for- 
tunately, with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
best  books  are  written  in  the  best  stjle. 
No  one  ever  said  nothing  well.  A 
statue  cannot  be  carved  out  of  air. 
Fortunately,  too,  the  cultured  reader 
will  find  food  for  thought  even  in  the 
evening  paper  and  the  ephemeral  nov- 
el ;  but  he  does  so  because  ho  draws 
nutriment  from  deeper  things  than 
these.  No  doubt  in  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room the  reader  devoted  to  modern 
literature  can  be  very  brilliant  indeed. 
The  gaudy  orchid  may  live  on  air. 
But  from  it  we  do  not  expect,  and  we 
do  not  get,  fruit. 

Mr,  Frederic  Harrison,  in  his  essay 
of  the  same  title  with  this  little  paper, 
insists  as  wisely  as  vigorously  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  what  not  to  read, 
even  in  the  realms  of  literature  proper. 
But  that  surely  is  a  question  each  must 
answer  for  himself.     Generally  speak- 


ing, however,  and  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  individual  taste,  a  simple  rule 
might  be.  Avoid  what  you  cannot  as- 
similate. Since  the  object  of  all  read- 
ing is,  or  should  be,  mental  acquisition 
and  mental  development,  to  adapt  a 
natural  law  to  the  intellectual  world, 
that  reading  should  be  eschewed  which 
we  are  unable  to  convert  into  a  portion 
of  our  own  mental  fibre.  But  this  is  a 
question  for  the  individual.  A  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams  would  make  excel- 
lent use  of  a  volume  of  **  Book  Prices 
Current,"  which  to  the  majority  of  us 
would  be  drier  than  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  equally  unintelligible.  To  a 
bibliophile,  I  suppose,  an  incu7iabulum 
is  a  tiling  not  only  of  beauty  but  of 
profit,  be  its  contents  what  they  may. 
\Vhat  mind  shall  determine  what  an- 
other mind  shall  or  shall  not  read  ? 

Those  who  recommend  books  to 
others— always  a  difficult,  sometimes  a 
thankless,  proceeding — remind  one  of 
those  dietetic  fanatics  who  persist  in 
forcing  some  one  certain  and  circum- 
scribed form  of  food  or  cookery  on  all 
and  every  sort  of  constitution  :  vegeta- 
bles, eggs,  and  milk  ;  a  chop  and  port 
wine  for  breakfast ;  gruel ;  raw  steaks  ; 
and  what  not.  The  philobiblical  phy- 
sician has  always  his  favorite  prescrip- 
tion. Conscientious  Dr.  Doddridge, 
in  a  long  letter  **  to  a  young  lady  pre- 
paring for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies," 
gravely  recommended  the  following  : 
Dr.  Watts's  **  Sermons,"  his  **  Dis- 
courses on  the  Love  of  God."  his 
*'  Hymns,"  his  **  Psalms,"  and  **  Lyric 
Poems,"  Dr.  Evans's**  Christian  Tem- 
per" in  two  volumes,  and  his  "  Ser- 
mons to  Young  People,"  Stennett's 
**  Reasonableness  of  Early  Piety,"  and 
Dr.  Wright's  **  Treatise  on  Regenera- 
tion, and  of  the  Deceitfulness  of  Sin." 
**  I  see  not  well,"  he  tells  her,  **  how 
any  of  these  can  be  spared."* 

When  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
divines,  we  are  apt  to  get  some  pretty 
stiff  reading  recommended  us.  John 
Wesley,  in  writing  to  his  niece  **  Sal- 
ly," when  **  a  young  lady  about  twen- 
ty," advised  her  to  take  up  the  follow- 
ing course  of  reading  :  the  Bible  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
one  or  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  Kings- 

*  J^iisceUaneoaB  Works,  pp.  1193,  1194. 
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wood's  EDglish  Grammar ;  Bishop 
Louth's  Introduction  [to  English  Gram- 
mar] ;  Dilworth's  Arithmetic  ;  Ran- 
dal's or  Guthrie's  Geographical  Gram- 
mar ;  Watts's  Logic  ;  "  The  Survey  of 
the  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation  ;"  the 
Glasgow  abridgment  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's works  ;  KoUin's  **  Ancient  His- 
tory ;"  **  The  Concise  History  of  the 
Cliurch  ;"  Burnet's  "  History  of  the 
Re  formal  ion  ;"  **  The  Concise  History 
of  England  ;"  Clarendon's  '*  History 
of  the  Rebellion;"  Neal's  '*  History 
of  the  Puritans  ;"  the  same  author's 
*'  History  of  New  England  :"  Robert- 
son's "  History  of  America  ;"  Locke's 
**  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing" [sic']  ;  Malebranche's  "  Search 
after  Truth  ;"  Spenser's  *'  Fairy  Queen" 
[sic]  ;  select  parts  of  Shakespeare,  Fair- 
lax,  or  rij  Hoole  ;  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon ;  '*  Paradise  Lost ;"  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  and  Young's  *'  Moral  and 
Sacred  Poems  ;"  Bishop  Pearson  on 
the  Creed  ;  and  the  Christian  Library. 
**  By  this  course  of  study,"  he  tells 
her,  **  you  may  gain  all  the  knowledge 
which  any  reasonable  Christian  needs. '  * 
That,  I  think,  is  a  list  which  would 
frighten  even  the  **  New  Woman." 
What,  in  Wesley's  opinion,  an  unrea- 
sonable Christian  might  need,  it  is 
painful  to  try  to  imagine. 

There  are  readers  and  readers,  and 
there  are  as  many  classes  of  readers  as 
there  are  classes  of  minds.  A  literary 
man  may  perhaps  choose  for  another 
literary  man  ;  tliough,  to  judge  from 
the  diversity  of  literary  opinion  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  chosen  best  hun- 
dred books  provoked,  even  this  seems 
dubious.  Mr.  Balfour  points  out  a 
capital  defect  in  these  choices  in  that 
they  take  into  account  only  or  chiefly 
what  he  refers  to  as  **  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to 
plead  for  books  that  may  be  read  sim- 
ply to  satisfy  a  very  legitimate  thirst 
for  knowledge.  **  Is  there  not  also," 
he  asks,  '*  the  literature  which  satisfies 
the  curiosity  ?"  If  these  hundred 
books  arc  for  everybody,  their  choosers 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  every- 
body should  bo  conversant  with  literary 
or  aesthetic  productions,  and  yet  need 

*  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley.     By  Rev. 
L.  Tyerman,  vol.  ill.  p.  359. 


not  necessarily  be  conversant  with  sci- 
entific or  historical  productions,  Ard 
yet  the  liberally  educated  gentleman  (f 
to-day  is  expected  to  know  something 
of  many  fields  of  thought  widely  sej  a- 
rated  from  literature  proper — with  jo- 
litical  economy,  for  example,  with  tl  e 
natural  sciences,  and  with  the  outlin(8 
of  the  histories  of  many  nations.  If 
all  these  are  to  be  individual  additions 
to  the  universal  list,  the  list  appropri- 
ate to  each  individual  will  be  a  long 
one  indeed. 

To  one  definite  caution,  however, 
Mr.  Harrison  does  point  when  ho  says 
that  **  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  books 
and  of  writers"  we  are  **  in  continual 
danger  of  being  drawn  off  by  what  is 
stimulating  ratner  than  solid."  We 
are  indeed  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  pro- 
phylactic is  to  acquire,  as  early  in  life 
as  possible,  the  habit  of  solid  reading. 
But  this,  like  every  other  habit,  is 
learned,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  showed, 
only  by  learning  it.  Another  help  in 
finding  out  what  not  to  read  would  per- 
haps be  to  follow  the  advice  of  that 
Friend  in  Council  who  recommended 
that  "  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
could  read  at  all  should  adopt  some 
definite  purpose  in  their  reading."  Yet 
even  this  I  would  not  indorse  too  im- 
plicitly. True,  to  read  simply  for  read- 
ing's sake  rarely  keeps  the  mind  suffi- 
ciently alert.  The  man  who  waits  for 
any  game  that  may  turn  up  is  not  likely 
to'  take  home  so  good  a  bag  as  the 
keener  sportsman.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  if  I  were  not  permitted  sometimes 
to  roam  the  literary  woods  for  pure  en- 
joyment, and  without  any  intention  of 
bagging  anything  at  all.  Not  a  little 
most  delightful  instruction  may  surely 
so  be  gained.  One  can,  for  example, 
not  only  amuse  but  inform  one's  self 
in  one's  reading  by  examining  how  far 
the  author  reveals  himself  in  his  work 
— or  by  noticing  peculiarities  of  phrase- 
ology or  stylo — by  learning  from  him 
the  manners  and  modes  of  expression 
of  his  country  and  time — or  even  by 
observing  methods  of  punctuation, 
none  of  which,  perhaps,  is  quite  worthy 
of  being  called  **a  definite  object," 
yet  each  of  which  is  valuable  in  its 
way.  As  a  rule,  that  book  will  do  us 
the  most  good  that  requires  of  us  the 
most  thought.    "  Every  book  we  read," 
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says  James  Russell  Lowell,  **  may  be 
made  a  round  in  the  ever- lengthening 
ladder  by  which  we  climb  to  knowledge 
and  to  that  temperance  and  serenity  of 
mind  which,  as  it  is  the  lipest  fruit  of 
wisdom,  is  also  the  sweetest.  But  this 
can  only  be  if  we  read  such  books  as 
make  us  think."  And  *' for  my  own 
part,**  in  the  same  strain  says  one  of 
the  Guessers  at  Truth,  *'I  have  ever 
gained  the  most  profit,  and  the  most 
pleasure  also,  from  the  books  which 
made  me  think  the  most.''  Which 
stands  to  reason.  If  the  mind  is  made 
a  mere  siphon  through  which,  or  a 
mere  flume  over  whicn,  water  flows, 
nothing  is  gained.  Make  the  mind  a 
mill,  and  power  is  developed,  commod- 
ities are  manufactured.  But  such 
mental  machinery  is  not  constructed  in 
a  week  or  a  month.  Locke  devotes  a 
section  of  his  *'  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing" to  the  subject  of  reading, 
and  in  it  makes  some  pregnant  remarks 
pertinent  to  the  futility  of  thoughtless 
perusal. 

*'  Beading/'  he  says,  **  famishes  the  mind 
only  with  materials  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  think- 
ing makes  what  we  read  oars.  .  .  .  The 
mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the  pains 
to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to 
see  apon  what  basis  it  stands,  and  how  firm- 
ly ;  bnt  yet  it  is  this  that  gives  so  much  the 
advantage  to  one  man  more  than  another  in 
reading.  The  mind  should  by  severe  rules 
be  tyed  down  to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task  ; 
nse  and  exercise  will  give  it  facility.  .  .  . 
Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may 
say,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the 
clew  to  lead  them  through  the  mizmaze  of 
variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and 
certainty.  .  .  .  This  way  of  thinking  on, 
and  profiting  by,  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog 
and  rub  to  any  one  only  in  the  beginning  : 
when  castom  and  exercise  has  made  it  famil- 
iar, it  will  be  dispatched,  on  most  occasions, 
without  resting  or  intermption  in  the  coarse 
of  our  reading.  .  .  .  Besides  that,  when  the 
first  difficulties  are  over,  the  delight  and  sen- 
sible advantage  it  brings,  mightily  encourages 
and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading." 

Emerson's  rules  for  reading  should 
be  known  by  all  :  "  First,  never  read 
any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old.  Sec- 
ond, never  any  but  famed  books. 
Third,  never  any  but  what  you  like." 
Here  again  is  a  great  man  taking  it  for 
granted  that  what  we  like  is  sure  to  be 
not  only  famous  but  old, — rather  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  in  these 
days  when  most  people  like  only  the 
newest  and   the  most  infanM)us,  and 


who  would   not  dream  of  not  having 
read,  say,   **  King   Solomon's   Mines" 
when  everybody  else  was  reading  '*  The 
People  of  the  Mist,"  or  **  The  Slickit 
Minister"  when  everybody  was  devour- 
ing •'  The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,"  or  **  Pe- 
ter Ibbetson'*  when  all  the  world  was 
all  agog  on  **  Trilby."     Emerson  very 
evidently  lets  such  people  alone.     But 
his  rules  are  sensible  indeed.      They 
will  at  all  events  rescue  us  from  that 
most  pernicious  vice  of  trying  to  nad 
too  much, — a  deadly  habit,  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  which  is  an  inability 
really  to  read  an} thing  at  all.     Better, 
perhaps,  adapting  Shelley  (which  may 
condone    the    language),   be    damned 
with  Ilobbes  and  Kant  and  Schopen- 
hauer and  Sir  James  Stephen  than  go 
to  heaven  with  your  polymath.     **  If  I 
had  read  as  much  as  other  men,"  said 
Uobbes,    *^  I    should    doubtless    have 
shared    their    ignorance ;"    **  Kant," 
said  De  Quincey,  **  never  read  a  book, 
no   book   at    all,    none    whatsoever  ;" 
**  the  safest  way  of  having  no  thoughts 
of  our  own,"  said  Schopenhauer,  *'  is 
to  take  up  a  book  every  moment  we 
have  nothing  to  do  ;"  **  to  aspire  after 
the  fashionable  accomplishment  of  lit- 
erary  omniscience,"  said    Sir    James 
Stephen,  **  is  a  pretension  as  extrava- 
gant   as    pernicious."       Nevertheless 
there  have  been  minds  capable  of  as- 
piring to  this   bad  eminence  without 
degradation.     Napoleon  pored  over  the 
most  recent   novels  in  his  travelling- 
carriage  while  moving  from  camp  to 
camp.     Byron  avers  that  he  had  read 
some  four  thousand  novels  by  the  time 
he  was  nineteen.     Macaulay  seems  to 
have  devoured  nearly  everything  that 
issued   from   the    press    of    his   time. 
Well,  when  we  can   win   Austerlitzes 
and  Jenas,  or  compose  **  Childe  Har- 
olds," or  write  Histories  of  England 
for  twenty  thousand-pound  checks,  we 
too  may  read  light  novels  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reading  some 
books,  or  at  least  some  portions  of  some 
books,  absolutely  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely, weighing  carefully  every  word 
and  syllable  and  letter.  This  we  all 
had  to  do  in  youth  ;  happy  are  we  if 
we  had  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  puts  tremendous  stress  upon  this. 
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*'  When  you  come  to  a  good  book,"  he  as- 
fterts,  "  you  must  ask  yourself,  *  Am  I  inclined 
to  work  A8  an  Australian  miner  would  ?  Are 
my  pick-axes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and 
um  1  in  good  trim  mjself,  my  slee?es  well  up 
to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my 
temper?"  " 

And  he  goes  on — 

'  *  You  must  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  in- 
tensely at  words,  and  assuring  yourself  of 
their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable— nay,  let- 
ter by  letter.  .  .  .  You  might  read  all  the 
books  in  the  British  Museum  (if  you  could 
live  long  enough),  and  remain  an  utterly  '  il- 
literate,'uneducated  person  ;  but  .  .  .  if  you 
road  ten  pnjves  of  a  good  book,  letter  by  letter 
— tbat  is  to  say,  with  real  accuracy— you  are 
for  erermore  in  some  measure  an  educated 
))erHon.  The  entire  difference  between  edu- 
cation and  non-education  (as  regards  the 
merely  intellectual  part  of  it)  consists  in  this 
accuracy." 

lie  is  right  here,  fanciful  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  sometimes  is.  Even  if  Homer 
sometimes  nods,  to  slur  over  the  Uteres 
scriptm  of  a  really  great  writer  which 
manent  is  positive  sin.  The  really 
grout  writer's  every  syllable  is  deserv- 
ing of  study.  That  would  be  a  bold 
critic  who  undertook  to  improve  the 
wording  in  the  best  passages  of  a  llo- 
mer,  a  Virgil,  a  Milton,  a  Macaulay,  a 
South,  or  even  a  Stevenson,  peace  to 
his  manes. 

And  when  we  are  in  this  manner 
reading  a  great  book  by  a  great  man, 
let  us  not  be  afraid  of  using  a  diction- 
ary, yl  dictionary?  A  dozen  ;  at  all 
events  until  Dr.  Murray's  huge  under- 
taking is  finished.  And  even  then  ; 
for  no  one  dictionary  will  help  us 
through  some  authors— say  Chaucer, 
or  Spenser,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Let  us  use  our  Greek  lexicon,  and  Lat- 
in dictionary,  and  French  dictionary, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  dictionarv,  and  ety- 
mological dictionary,  and  dictionaries 
of  antiquity  and  biography  and  geog- 
raphy, and  concordances  —  anything 
and  everything  that  will  throw  light 
on  the  meanings  and  histories  of  words. 

NtMther  need  we  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  reading  all  round  a  good  book, 
as  it  were,  of  gaining  some  estimate  of 
the  character  and  temper  of  its  author, 
of  understanding  something  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  of  his  relation 
to  that  ago.  **  Latter-Day  Pamphlets'* 
would  be  largely  an  incomprehensible 
book  if  we  knew  nothing  either  of  what 
some  one  has  called  that  annus  mira- 


bill's,  1848,  and  of  the  years  that  preced- 
ed it,  or  of  the  moral  and  political  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  Chelsea  Sage.  To  read 
anything  by  Uousseau  or  Diderot  or 
Voltaire  without  referring  it  to  its 
proper  place  in  those  quickly  shifting 
scenes  of  the  French  revolutionaiy 
epoch,  would  be  to  miss  its  true  plate 
in  literature.  Rousseau's  political  ahd 
economical  diatriL>es,  Diderot's  social 
and  scientitic  propagandism,  Voltaire's 
anti-clerical  jests  and  gibes,— thege 
lose  their  relative  values  and  their  in- 
terest if  we  miss  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  uttered.  How 
much  more  interesting,  too,  becomes 
Milton's  **  Comus"  if  we  remember  the 
hubbub  of  dramatic  criticism  that  pre- 
ceded it ;  Prynne's  furious  '*  Ilistrir- 
mastix,"  with  its  wholesale  ilHgellation 
of  plays,  players,  and  playing,  in  which 
some  thought  that  even  the  Queen  was 
grossly  libelled  ;  the  elaborate  retort 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the  gorgeous 
mask  acted  before  the  royal  family  and 
Court ;  the  Star  Chamber  trial  ;  and 
Prynne's  severe  senience.  **  The  fit- 
ting answer  to  Prynne's  railing,"  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  **  was  to  embody  puio 
thoughts  and  noble  teaching  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  No  living  Englishman 
was  so  capable  of  giving  him  such  a 
refutation  as  the  singer  of  the  *  Allegro  ' 
and  the  *  Penseroso.'  "*  The  *'  fitting 
answer"  was  **  Comus."  To  read 
**  Comus"  without  any  knowleilge  of 
this,  its  motive  and  origin,  is  to  miss 
the  very  kernel  of  its  purport.  '*  The 
beautiful  soul  makes  beautiful  the  out- 
ward form  ;  the  base  act  debases  the 
soul  of  him  who  commits  it.  This 
was  Milton's  highest  message  to  the 
world.  This  was  the  witness  of  Puri- 
tanism at  its  best."f 

To  speak  of  the  reading  of  **  Comus" 
is  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  reading  of 
poetry  is,  or  should  be,  a  very  difTerent 
thing  from  the  reading  of  prose. 
Prose,  qua  prose,  conveys  fact  or  pro- 
pounds theory,  though  there  is  abun- 
dance of  prose  that  does  much  more 
than  this — Plato's,  for  example,  and 
De  Quincey's,  and  Carlyle's,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin's — the  full  list  would  be  a  long 


*  The  Personal  Goveminent  of  Charles  I., 
vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
t  Op.  eiL,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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one  indeed  ;  but  poetry — what  does 
not  poetry  do  ?  It  stirs  the  emotions 
and  stimulates  the  imagination  ;  it  re- 
veals to  the  inner  and  spiritual  man 
the  secret  springs  of  beauty,  and  opens 
up  a  world  of  dreams  more  real  than 
the  world  of  reality  ;  it  conveys  dim 
hints  at  once  of  the  infinity  and  the 
dirinity  of  mystery  ;  it  .endows  him 
who  reads  with  a  sort  of  sacred  second - 
sight  by  which  ho  **  sees  into  the  life 
of  things  ;'*  it  gives  glimpses  of  God's 
universe  such  as  it  must  have  been 
when  God  Himself  **saw  everything 
that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good."  *' What/'  asks  Shelley, 
**  wore  virtue,  love,  patriotism,  friend- 
ship,— what  were  the  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  universe  which  we  inhabit ; 
what  were  our  consolations  on  this  side 
of  the  grave — and  what  were  our  aspira- 
tions beyond  it,  if  poetry  did  not  as- 
cend to  bring  light  and  fire  from  those 
eternal  regions  where  the  owl-winged 
faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever 
soar?"  Whom  has  not  poetry  rescued 
from  his  **  own  spirit's  hurtling 
harms"  ?  Who  has  not  been  soothed 
by  Wordsworth,  stirred  by  Tennyson, 
carried  into  the  empyrean  on  Shelley's 
plumes  ?  The  world,  if  we  only  knew 
it,  is  instinct  with  a  beautiful  and  di- 
vine mystery  ;  it  is  the  artist  alone  who 
reveals  it. 

Poetry  is  a  form  of  art,  and  to  at- 
tempt in  a  paragraph  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  reading  of  poetry  would  bo  as 
futile  as  to  attempt  as  briefly  to  eluci- 
date the  pleasures  and  profits  of  music 
or  painting,  and  how  best  they  might 
be  gained.  Intelligently  to  read  poetry 
one  must  be  something  of  a  poet,  as 
certainly  to  enjoy  music  or  painting 
one  must  have  an  ear  or  an  eye  for 
sound  or  color.  And  this  demands, 
first,  a  talent ;  second,  study.  **  If 
you  sit  down  to  read  poetry,"  says  Mr. 
Kuskin,  *'  with  merely  the  wish  to  be 
amused,  without  a  willingness  to  take 
some  pains  to  work  out  the  secret 
meanings,  without  a  desire  to  sympa- 
thize with,  and  yield  to,  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  writer,  you  had  better 
keep  to  prose  ;  for  no  poetry  is  worth 
reading  which  is  not  worth  learning  by 
heart* 

*  Letters  Addressed  to  a  College  Friend 
daring  the  Years  1840-1845.  pp.  88,  89. 


It  would  be  hugely  interesting  could 
we  really  know  how  some  great  readers 
really  read.  What  many  of  them  read 
we  know,  and  the  results  of  their  read- 
ing we  know  ;  but  exactly  how  they 
scanned  the  printed  page  few  of  them 
have  told  us.  There  is,  however,  one 
great  man  still  living  who,  in  number- 
less ptissages  scattered  through  his 
many  works,  has  given  us  an  insight 
into  the  very  manner  and  method  he 
himself  has  read  some  books,  and  this 
is  Mr.  John  Ruskin.  Every  one  will 
recall  his  searching  analysis  of  those 
lines  in  Milton's  **  Lycidas,"  which  he 
gave  as  samples  of  how  to  read,  in  his 
Lectures  with  the  name  of  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies,"  commencing, 

"  Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake  ;*' 

the  immense  meaning  he  sees  in  those 
three  words,  **  creep,"  and  *'  intrude," 
and  **  climb  ;"  the  remarkable  exposi- 
tion of  that  curious  and  catachrestical 
collocation  **  blind  mouths  ;"  the  far- 
reaching  significance  he  detects  in  the 
line — 

**  But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist 
they  draw." 

There  is  one  sample  of  Mr.  Ruskin  *s 
way  of  reading  that,  despite  its  length, 
is  worth  giving  entire.  It  is  his  analy- 
sis of  the  language  which  Shakespeare 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  V".  when 
addressing  the  ambassadors  of  France 
after  their  presentation  to  him  of  the 
tennis-balls  from  Louis,  son  of  Charles 
V.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  speaking  of  **  style," 
and  says  — 

**  I  can  show  yon  the  main  tests  of  style  in 
the  space  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

"  I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  perfect, 
and  in  manner  highest,  i  e.,  kingly,  and  heroio, 
style  :  the  first  example  in  expression  of  an- 
ger, the  second  of  love. 

(1)  '' '  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant 

with  us, 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  yon 

for. 
When  we  have  match' d  our  rackets  to  these 

balls, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a 

set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the 

hazard.' 

(2)  "  '  My  gracious  Silence,  hail  I 

Would st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  oomd 
coffin' d  home 
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That  weep'st  to  see  me  triniiiph  ?    Ah.  my 

dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. ' 

'*  Let  us  note,  point  by  point,  the  condi- 
tions of  greatness  common  to  both  these  pas- 
sages, so  opposite  in  temper. 

*'  A.  Absolute  command  over  all  passion, 
however  intense  ;  this  the  first- of  first  condi- 
tions (see  the  king's  own  sentence  just  before, 


«  t 


We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king, 
(Into  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons  ') ; 

and  with  this  self-command,  the  supremely 
surveying  grasp  of  every  thought  that  is  to  be 
uttered,  before  its  utterance  ;  so  that  each 
may  come  in  its  exact  place,  time,  and  con- 
nection. The  slightest  hurry,  the  misplacing 
of  a  word,  or  the  unnecessary  accent  on  a  syl- 
lable, would  destroy  the  '  style '  in  an  instant. 

"  B.  Choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest 
words  that  can  be  found  in  the  compass  of 
the  language,  to  express  the  thing  meant : 
these  few  words  being  also  arranged  in  the 
most  straightforward  and  intelligible  way  ; 
allowing  inversion  only  when  the  subject  can 
be  made  primary  without  obscurity :  thus, 
'  his  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you 
for '  is  better  than  '  we  thank  you  for  his 
present  and  your  pains,*  because  the  Dau- 
phin's gift  is  by  courtesy  put  before  the  am- 
bassador's pains;  but  'when' to  these  balls 
our  rackets  we  have  matched  '  would  have 
spoiled  the  style  in  a  moment,  because— I 
was  going  to  have  said,  ball  and  racket  are  of 
equal  rank,  and  therefore  only  the  natural 
order  proper  ;  but  also  here  the  natural  order 
is  the  desired  one,  the  English  racket  to  have 
precedence  of  the  French  ball.  In  the  fourth 
line  the  '  in  France  '  comes  first,  as  announc- 
infi;  the  most  important  resolution  of  action  ; 
the  'by  God's  grace  '  next,  as  the  only  con- 
dition rendering  resolution  possible  ;  the  de- 
tail of  issue  follows  with  the  strictest  limit  in 
the  final  word.  The  king  does  not  say  *  dan- 
ger,' far  less  '  dishonor,'  but  '  hazard  '  only  ; 
of  that  he  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure.* 

**  C.  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance 
of  the  chosen  words  ;  slowly  in  the  degree  of 
their  importance,  with  omission  however  of 
every  word  not  absolutely  required  ;  and  nat- 
ural use  of  the  familiar  contractions  of  final 
dissyllable.  Thus,  '  play  a  set  shall  strike  '  is 
better  than  '  play  a  set  thai  shall  strike,'  and 
'  match 'd  '  is  kingly  short— no  necessity  could 
have  excused  *  matched  '  instead.  On  the 
contrary,  the  three  first  words,  *  We  are  glad,' 

''^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  can  have  missed  the  point  in  the 
use  of  the  technical  term  **  hazard."  It  is 
evident  from  the  words  "rackets,"  "set," 
"  strike,"  and  **  hazard,"  that  Shakespeare  is 
keeping  the  game  of  tennis  strictly  in  inind, 
and  is  speaking  tropically.  To  use  "dan- 
ger" or  *•  dishonor"  would  have  spoiled  the 
metaphor  ;  so  that  we  need  not  go  so  far  afield 
to  explain  their  disuse. 


would  have  been  spoken  by  the  king  more 
slowly  and  fully  than  any  other  syllables  in 
the  whole  passage,  first  pronouncing  the 
kingly  'we  *  at  its  proudest,  and  then  the 
'  are  '  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then  the 
'  glad/  as  the  exact  contrary  of  what  the  am- 
bassadors expected  him  to  be. 

*'  D,  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  all  this, 
easily  and  necessarily  as  the  heart  beats.  The 
king  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  he  does — 
nor  the  hero.  The  words  not  merely  come  to 
them,  but  are  compelled  to  them.  Even  lisp- 
ing numbers  '  come,'  but  mighty  numbers  are 
ordained,  and  inspired. 

"  E.  Melody  in  the  word^,  changeable  with 
their  passion  fitted  to  it  exactly  and  the  ut- 
most of  which  the  language  is  capable — the 
melody  in  prose  being  Eolian  and  variable — 
in  verse,  nobler  by  submitting  itself  to  stricter 
law.     I  will  enlarge  upon  this  point  presently. 

*' F.  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the 
words  ;  so  that  each  carries  not  only  its  in- 
stant meaning,  but  a  cloudy  companionship 
of  higher  or  darker  meaning  according  to  the 
passion — nearly  always  indicated  by  meta- 
phor :  '  play  a  set ' — sometimes  by  abstraction 
— (thus  in  the  second  passage  '  silence '  for 
silent  one)  sometimes  by  description  instead 
of  direct  epithet  ('  coffin 'd  '  for  dead),  but  al- 
ways indicative  of  there  being  more  in  the 
speaker's  mind  than  he  has  said,  or  than  he 
can  say,  full  though  his  saying  be.  On  the 
quantity  of  this  attendant  fulness  depends 
the  majesty  of  style  ;  that  is  to  say.  virtually, 
on  the  quantity  of  contained  thought  in  brief- 
est words,  such  thought  being  primarily  loving 
and  tru9  :  and  this  the  sum  of  all- -that  noth- 
ing can  be  well  said,  but  with  truth,  nor 
beautifully,  but  by  love."  * 

Or  as  an  example  of  an  analysis  of 
the  purely  technical  elements  of  a  prose 
passage,  take  the  following  from  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson.  He  is  examining 
the  alliteration  in  that  well-known  sen- 
tence of  the  **  Areopagitica  :" — 

'*  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for  not  without  heat  and 
dust." 

And  he  says — 

"  Down  to  '  virtue, '  the  current  8  and  B  are 
both  announced  and  repeated  unobtrusively, 
and  by  way  of  a  grace  note  that  almost  in- 
separable group  PSTF  is  given  entire.  The 
next  phrase  is  a  period  of  repose  almost  ugly 
in  itself,  both  8  and  R  still  audible,  and  B 
given  as  the  last  fulfilment  of  PVF.  In  the 
next  four  phrases,  from  '  that  never  '  down  to 
'  run  for,'  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  but  for 
a  slight  repetition  of  the  V  and  F,  the  whole 
matter  turns,  almost  too  obtrusively,  on  8  and 
B  ;  first  8  coming  to  the  front,  and  then  B. 


*  Nineteenih  Ceniwy,  vol.  viii.  pp.  401  -403. 
8eptenjber  1880. 
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In  the  coDclading  phrase  all  these  faToiitc 
letters,  and  even  the  flat  A,  a  timid  prefer- 
ence for  which  is  jnst  perceptible,  are  dis- 
cardei  at  a  blow  and  in  a  bundle  ;  and  to 
make  the  break  more  obvioas,  ever}*  word 
ends  with  a  dental,  and  all  bat  one  with  T, 
for  «hich  we  have  been  caationsljr  prepared 
since  the  beginning.  The  singular  dignity  of 
the  first  claose,  and  this  hammer-stroke  of  the 
last,  gj  far  to  make  the  charm  of  this  exquisite 
sentence.  But  it  is  fair  to  own  that  8  and  li 
are  used  a  little  coarsely/'* 

Not  many  of  as  read  thus.  If  we 
did,  perhaps  there  won'.d  be  fewer 
books  to  read,  and  those  better  worth 
tlie  reading  ;  for  few  authors,  I  take  it, 
con  Id  stand  a  scrutiny  of  that  sort. 
And  vet,  in  reality,  every  author  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  such  scrutiny  ; 
ought  to  write  as  if  he  expected  to  be 
subjected  to  such. 

Coleridge,  too,  in  his  **  lectures  and 
Notes  on  Shakspere,''  has  given  us  nu- 
merous examples  of  how  he  read  ;  but 
these  are  to  almost  evervbody  so  well 
known  that  1  need  not  dilate  on  them 
here.  Lest  perad venture,  however, 
there  be  even  five  among  my  readers  lo 
whom  they  are  not  known,  the  others 
will  pardon  one  more  long  quotation, 
especially  since  it  contains  one  o!  the 
best  samples  of  how  one  great  poet  read 
another^and,  as  Thoreau  asserts,  it  is 
only  by  a  great  poet  that  a  great  poet 
can  be  read.  Coleridge  is  speaking  of 
the  opening  lines  of  '*  Hamlet/'  and 
he  says— 

**  Coin  pare  the  easy  language  of  common 
life,  in  which  this  drama  commences,  with 
the  direful  music  and  wild  wayward  rhythms 
and  abrupt  lyrics  of  the  opening  of  '  Mac- 
beth/ The  tone  is  quite  familiar  ; — there  ii 
no  poetic  description  of  night,  no  elaborate 
information  conveyed  by  one  speaker  to  an- 
other of  what  both  had  immediately  before 
their  senses  (such  as  the  first  distich  in  Addi- 
son's *  Cato,  *  which  is  a  translation  into  po- 
etry of  '  Past  four  o'clock  and  a  dark  morn- 
ing ! ') ;  and  yet  nothing  bordeiing  on  the 
comic  on  one  hand,  nor  any  striving  of  the 
intellect  on  the  other.  It  is  precisely  the  lan- 
guage of  sensation  among  men  who  feared  no 
charge  of  eflFeminacy,  for  feeling  what  they 
had  no  want  of  resolution  to  bear.  Tet  the 
armor,  the  dead  silence,  the  watchfulness  that 
fiist  interrupts  it.  the  welcome  relief  of  the 
guard,  the  cold,  the  broken  expressions  of 
compelled  attention  to  bodily  feelings  still 
under  control— all  excellently  accord  with,  and 
prepare  for,  the  after  gradual  rise  into  trag- 
edy ;— but,  above  all,  into  a  tragedy,  the  in- 


♦  Cordemporary  Retiew,  vo).   xlvii.  p.   558, 
April  1885. 


terest  of  which  is  as  eminently  ad  d  apud  in- 
tra, as  ttiat  of  '  Macbeth  '  is  directly  ad  extra. 

"  In  all  the  best  attested  stories  of  ghosts 
and  visions,  as  in  that  of  Biutus,  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
recorded  by  himself,  and  the  vision  of  Galileo 
communicated  by  him  to  his  favorite  pnpil 
Torricelli,  the  ghost-seers  were  in  a  state  of 
cold  or  chilling  damp  from  without,  and  of 
anxiety  withfn.  It  has  been  with  all  of  them 
as  with  Francisco  on  his  guard,— alone,  in 
the  depth  and  silence  of  the  night ; —  * 'twas 
bitter  cold,  and  they  were  sick  at  heart,  and 
not  a  mouse  stirring/  The  attention  to  mi- 
nute sounds-^naturally  associated  with  the 
recoUection  of  minute  objects,  and  the  more 
familiar  and  trifling,  the  more  impressive 
from  the  unusualness  of  their  producing  any 
impression  at  all — gives  a  philosophic  perti- 
nency to  this  last  image  ;  but  it  has  likewise 
its  dramatic  use  and  purpose.  For  its  oom- 
monness  in  ordinary  conversation  tends  to 
produce  the  sense  of  reality,  and  at  once 
hides  the  poet,  and  yet  approximates  the 
reader  or  spectator  to  that  state  in  which  the 
highest  poetry  will  appear,  and  in  its  com- 
ponent parts,  though  not  in  the  whole  com- 
position, really  is  the  language  of  nature.  If 
I  should  not  speak  it.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
thinking  it ;— the  voice  only  is  the  poet^s, — 
the  words  are  my  own.  That  Shakspere 
meant  to  put  an  effect  in  the  actor's  power  in 
the  very  first  words—*  Who's  there  ?  — is  evi- 
dent from  the  impatience  expressed  by  the 
startled  Francisco  in  the  wordls  that  follow — 
'  Kay.  answer  me :  stand  and  unfold  your- 
self ! '  A  brave  man  is  never  so  peremptory 
as  when  he  feels  that  he  is  afraid.  Observe 
the  gradual  transition  from  the  silence  and 
the  still  recent  habit  of  listening  in  Francis- 
co's— '  I  think  I  hear  them  ' — to  the  more 
cheerful  call  out,  which  a  good  actor  would 
observe,  in  the—'  Stand  ho  !  Who  is  there  ?  * 
Bernardo's  inquiry  after  Horatio,  and  the 
repetition  and  in  his  own  presence,  indicate 
a  respect  or  an  eagerness  that  implies  him  as 
one  of  the  persons  who  are  in  the  foreground  ; 
and  the  scepticism  attributed  to  him — 

'  Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy  ; 

And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him  ' — 

prepares  us  for  Hamlet's  after-eulogy  on  him 
as  one  whose  blood  and  judgment  were  hap- 
pily commingled.  The  actor  should  also  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  expectation  and 
gladness  of  Bernardo's  '  Welcome,  Horatio  ! ' 
from  the  mere  courtesy  of  his  '  Welcome,  good 
MarceUus  I '  "* 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
one  and  only  secret  of  snccessful  read- 
ing lies  contained  in  one  simple  sen- 
tence, Make  what  you  read  your  own 
Not  until  what  we  read  has  becooie  a 
part  of  our  mental  equipment,  until  it 

*  Lectures  and  Notes  on  Shakspere  and 
other  English  Poets.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Now  first  collected  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A  , 
pp.  346-348. 
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has  been  literally  assimilated  bjr  the 
mind,  made  an  integral  and  indivisible 
portion  of  our  sum  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  is  what  wo  read  of  any  practi- 
cal avail.  But  this  assimilation  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  constant  and 
careful  thought ;  the  mind,  like  the 
muscles,  grows  only  by  exercise,  and 
does  more  efficiently  only  that  which 
it  docs  often.  1  have  in  tny  mind's 
eye  two  old  people,  the  best  I  ever 
knew,  the  best  1  ever  hope  to  know. 
No  one  would  perhaps  actually  call 
them  **  readers.*'  They  never  see 
even  the  outside  of  a  novel.  I  have 
indeed  heard  them  quote  "  Lothair," 
and  I  think  **  Pickwick"— which  to 
me  is  evidence  of  the  tremendous  rage 
there  must  once  have  been  for  these 
two  works  of  fiction.  Once  and  again, 
too,  a  line  from  Shakespeare  may  fall 
from  their  lips.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the)'  are  not  what  the  world  calls 
**  readers.'*  Probably  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  **  Thanatopsis*'  from 
the  *'  Thanatophidia ;"  if  one  men- 
tioned **  Dodo'*  in  their  presence  their 
minds  would  in  all  likelihood  revert  to 
palajontological  ornithology  ;  if  one 
spoke  of  *'  The  Heavenly  Twins'*  they 
would  correct  him  and  politelv  ask  if 
it  was  not  **  The  Hebrew  Twins'*  that 
was  meant,  a  recent  work  which,  I  be- 
lieve, deals  with  Jacob  and  Esau.  Yet 
these  two  dear  old  people  read  as  few 
people  read.  They  read  chiefly  but 
one  book,  and  this  is  the  Bible  ;  but 
they  have  made  that  book  their  own  as 
not  even,  I  venture  to  say,  has  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  Homer  his  own.  I 
think  I  speak  the  simple  truth  when  I 
say  they  rarely  have  need  to  consult  a 
concordance.  So  extreme  a  degree  of 
specialism  is  not  suited,  of  course,  to 
**  the  general.**  I  merely  cite  this  as 
an  example  of  the  etlHcacy  of  following 
the  rule  to  make  one's  own  that  which 
one  reads.  And  fortunately  this  rule 
i?  elastic,  since  it  permits — nay,  neces- 
sitates—a choice  of  what  is  at  once 
within  one*s  capacities  and  consonant 
with  one's  inclinations. 

As  to  systematic  reading,  that  topic 
may  be  left  to  those  who  read  systemati- 
cally to  discuss,  and  doubtless  those 
who  so  read  will  praise  the  practice 
highly.  In  one's  teens,  of  course,  it 
is  necessary,  especially  if  one  is  going 


up  for  examinations.  But  this  is  study, 
not  reading.  In  one's  twenties  system 
seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  temper- 
ament. In  one's  thirties  perhaps  it  is 
either  a  habit,  or  impossible.  Besides, 
it  can  so  easily  be  overdone.  I  once 
heard  of  a  man  who  began  at  page  1  of 
volume  i.  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
**  Encyclopjedia  Britannica**  with  the 
intention  of  devouring  so  many  pages 
daily.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  digest- 
ing the  whole  twenty-five  volumes  I 
did  not  hear.  Too  much  system  is  like 
too  elaborate  fishing-tackle  :  it  is  all 
very  well  for  the  experienced  angler, 
but  it  seems  useless  and  an  affectation 
in  the  amateur.  First  prove  your  skill 
and  keenness,  then  elaborate  your 
means  at  will. — But  what,  after  all,  is 
systematic  reading?  If,  like  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  we  make  a  study  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  or,  like  Mr.  Gosse, 
of  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
course  wo  shall  read  systematically. 
But  this,  again,  is  research,  not  read- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  see  dear  Charles 
Lamb  on  my  side  in  my  antipathy  to  a 
rigidly  methodical  system.  Bridget 
Eiia,  he  tolls  us, 

"  was  tnnibl«(l  enrly,  by  accident  or  design, 
into  a  spacioas  closet  of  good  old  English 
reading,  witbont  much  selection  or  prohibi- 
tion, and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and 
wbolesome  pasturage.  Had  1  twenty  girls," 
he  goes  on,  "  they  should  be  brought  up  ex- 
actly in  this  fashion.  I  know  not  whether 
their  chance  in  wedlock  might  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  it ;  but  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it 
makes  (if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst)  most 
incomparable  old  maids." 

Mr.  Ruskin,  too,  curiously  enough  rec- 
ommends precisely  the  same  process. 

*'  If  she  can  have  access  to  a  good  library 
of  old  and  classical  books,"  he  says,  "there 
need  be  no  choosing  at  all.  Keep  the  mod- 
ern magazine  and  novel  out  of  your  girl's 
way  ;  turn  her  looce  into  the  old  library  every 
wot  day,  and  let  her  alone.  She  will  find 
what  is  good  for  her  ;  you  cannot.  .  .  .  Let 
her  loose  in  the  library,  I  say.  as  you  do  a 
fawn  in  a  field.  It  knows  the  bad  weeds 
twenty  times  better  than  you  ;  and  the  good 
ones  too,  and  will  eat  some  bitter  and  prickly 
ones,  good  for  it,  which  you  had  not  the 
slightest  thought  were  good." 

However,  for  a  certain  sort  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  system  theie  is  this 
much  to  be  said — namely,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  antidote  to  that  insinuating!: 
and  enervating  habit  of  wholly  desul- 
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tory  reading.  **  Wholly,"  because,  as 
Lord  Iddesleigh  has  shown  us,  there  is 
a  desultory  reading  which  is  very  profit- 
able and  not  one  whit  pernicious. 
"  Desultory  reading,"  says  Lowell, 
**  hebetates  the  brain,"  but  he  inserts 
as  a  qualification,  *'  except  as  a  con- 
scious pass  lime."  The  scholar  or  the 
student  need  fear  no  cerebral  hebetude. 
Fancy  limiting  a  Macaulay  to  a  system  ! 
a  Macaulay  who  read  some  half-dozen 
books  of  the  **  Iliad*'  in  a  country  walk 
and  recited  the  **  Paradise  Lost^'  dur- 
ing a  journey  !  But  for  him  who  is 
neither  scholar  nor  student  perhaps 
some  orderly  reading  is  advisable.  For 
him,  to  combine  the  two — to  keep  one 
set  of  books  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
carefulljr  and  well,  and  another  for  his 
more  leisure  hours — this  would  seem  a 
rational  and  a  pleasant  mode  of  perusal. 

Then  again,  that  assertion  of  Bacon 
remains  forever  true,  **  Some  books  are 
to  bo  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  bo  chewed  and  digest- 
ed.'* But  that  man,  in  Dean  Alooti's 
phrase,  will  "read  wisely  and  well" 
who  will  know  exactly  in  which  cate- 
gory to  place  any  particular  book.  No 
one  perhaps  would  do  more  than  taste 
the  **  Arabian  Nights"  or  Burton's 
**  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*'  and  no 
one  would  chew  and  digest  **  A  Tramp 
Abroad,"  or  **  A  Yankee  in  King  Ar- 
thur's Court ;"  Carlyle's  **  French  Rev- 
olution" probably  most  people  swallow  ; 
but  where  shall  we  put  **  The  Lives, 
Heroic  Deeds,  and  Sayings  of  Gargan- 
tua  and  Pantagruel,"  or  **  The  King 
and  the  Book,"  or  even  "The  Excur- 
sion" ?  Not  few  of  us,  I  fear  me  much, 
put  all  these  and  many  others  into  that 
fourth  class  mentioped  by  Bacon, 
books,  namely,  that  **  may  bo  read  by 
deputy." 

Of  books  to  bo  chewed  and  digested 
there  should  be  at  least  three  readings  : 
the  first  to  get  a  general  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  author's  field  of  thought  and 
the  method  in  which  he  traverses  it ; 
the  second  to  survey  carefully  all  the 
ground  he  covers,  examining  all  the 
nooks  and  crannies  omitted  in  the  first 
survey;  the  thiid  to  fix  in  the  mem- 
orv,  with  the  help  of  transcriptions 
and  tabulated  statements  if  necessary, 
all  his  details,  and  to  criticise  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives. 


To  master  a  book,  perhaps  the  best 
possible  way  is  to  write  an  essay  in  ref- 
utation of  it.  One  may  bo  bound  few 
things  will  escape  us  then.  The  next 
best  way  may  perhaps  be  to  edit  and 
annotate  it  for  students,  though,  if 
some  recent  hebdomadal  animadver- 
sions upon  certain  Oxford  styles  of  an- 
notation are  well  founded,  this  is  ques- 
tionable. The  worst  way,  I  should 
think,  would  be  to  review  it  for  a  news- 
paper. 

Eschew  commentators  till  you  have 
first  read  your  text ;  or,  better  still,  be 
your  own  commentator.  Notes  and 
glossaries  are  for  undersfraduates  going 
up  for  examination.  When  we  have 
read  **  Hamlet,"  we  can  takeupFurness. 
Different  readings  and  emendations 
may  reveal  the  skill  of  the  author  ;  but 
first  admire  the  painting,  then  look  for 
the  marks  of  the  brush.  Too  many 
commentators  reduce  the  gem  to  carbon 
to  prove  it  diamond.  Luckily  some 
gems  there  are  so  refractory  that  no 
literary  assay cr  can  reduce  them  to  ash. 
Who  ever  saw  an  annotated  edition  of 
'*  Epipsychidion*'  ?  Let  us  hope  no 
one  ever  will,  though  that  of  **  Adonais" 
is  parlous  near  to  it  I 

But,  after  all,  how  many  books  there 
are  which  seem  to  scoff  at  us  from  their 
shelves  when  we  solemnly  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  reading  them.  How 
are  we  to  read  the  thoughts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Epictetus's  manual,  or 
Amiel's  journal,  or  the  maxims  of 
Rochefoucauld,  or  Coleridge's  *'  Aids 
to  Reflection,"  or  the  great  English  es- 
sayists, or  a  dozen  others?  None  of 
these  is  a  book  solely  for  the  study  or 
the  hammock  or  the  easy -chair  or  the 
pillow  ;  and  yet  each  of  them  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  the  reader,  be 
both  profitably  and  delightfully  read 
in  any  or  all  of  these  places. 

But  such  books  as  these  are  not  for 
everybody.  The  thoughtful  book  is 
not  for  the  thoughtless  mind.  Is  a 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  wrestle  five  years  at 
lonely  Craigenputtock  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  being  that  *'  Sartor 
Resartus"  may  be  skimmed  in  five 
hours?  'Tis  not  every  one  can  chew, 
nor  every  one  that  can  digest,  the  tough 
tit-bits  of  Teufelsdrockh.  '*  As  of 
meats,"  says  Petrarch,  "  so  likewise  of 
books,  the  use  ought  to  be  limited  ao- 
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cording  to  the  quality  of  him  that  useth 
them.''  Books  there  are  require  a  lib- 
eral education  to  know  and  love,  and 
which  to  know  and  love  are  themselves, 
like  Stella,  a  liberal  education.  To 
read  a  book  upon  a  subject  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  we  are  ignorant  is  sim- 
ply impossible.  To  prove  the  impossi- 
bility, let  any  one  unacquainted  with 
anatomy  tr)  Professor  Iluxley  on  the 
*'  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,"  or  one 
imperfectly  read  in  metaphysics  Hegel 
on  the  **  l^haenomenology  of  the  Spir- 
it.'' 

However,  to  leave  the  cloudy  region 
of  airy  generalization  and  come  down 
to  the  practical  and  useful  little  details 
of  earlh,  two  or  three  common-sensible 
rules  as  to  how  to  road  may  help  us. 
And  first,  I  would  say,  Never  read  a 
book  without  pencil  in  hand.  If  you 
dislike  disfiguring  the  margins  and  fly- 
leaves of  your  own  books,  borrow  a 
friend's  ;  but  by  all  means  use  a  pen- 
cil, if  only  to  jot  down  the  pages  to  be 
reread.  Goleiidge,  as  Charles  Lamb 
tells  us,  annotated  nearly  every  book 
that  came  into  his  hands,  his  annota- 
tions **  in  matter  oftentimes,  and  al- 
most in  quail tity  not  unfrequently, 
vying  witli  the  originals."  Second, 
the  careful  transcription  of  striking, 
beautiful,  or  important  passages  is  a 
tremendous  aid  to  the  memory  :  these 
Mill  live  for  years,  clear  and  \ivid  as 
(lay,  when  the  book  itself  has  become 
spectral  and  shadowy  in  the  night  of 
(.blivion.  A  manusciipt  volume  of 
such  pnspnges,  well  indexed,  will  be- 
come in  time  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  in  one's  librarv  :  it  is  the  essence 

• 

of  many  others  distilled  in  one's  own 
alembic,  and  will  be  treasured  bj?  the 
literarv  alchemist  as  the  housewife 
treasures  her  own  particular  pounce  or 
pot-pourri.  Of  this  practice  we  have 
numerous  high  exumjiles  :  Demos- 
thenes, so  it  is  said,  copied  out  the 
History  of  Thucjdides  eight  several 
times  ;  Southey's  Commonplace  Book 
extends  to  six  volumes.  But  many 
hooks  there  are  deserve  more  than  mere 
transcription.  Archbishop  Whately 
recommends  **  writing  an  analysis,  ta- 
ble of  contents,  index,  or  notes."  One 
man  I  know  keeps  a  separate  little 
note-book  for  each  work  he  reads. 
Third,  do  not  read  merely  for  read- 


ing's sake,  and  thus  be  classified  with 
those  persons  whom  Mr.  Balfour  calls 
**  unfortunate,"  and  who,  he  says, 
**  apparently  read  a  book  principally 
with  the  object  of  getting  to  the  end 
of  it."  Such  reading,  to  adopt  a  fa- 
vorite simile  of  Macaulay,  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  intelligent  and 
purposive  reading  as  marking  time 
does  to  marching  :  both  may  need  ex- 
ercise ;  but  one  is  progressive,  the 
other  stationary.  As  a  corollary  to 
this,  too,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  books  unworthy 
of  careful  and  entire  perusal  which  yet 
contain  much  important  matter.  For 
these  take  Mr.  Balfour's  advice  and 
learn  the  '*  accomplishments  of  skip- 
ping and  skimming  ;"  learn,  in  short, 
now  to  **  eat  the  heart  out  of"  such 
books.  Fourth,  suit  the  book  to  the 
mood  of  the  mind.  Why  take  up  the 
Essays  of  Bacon  when  the  mind  is  not 
fit  for  food  stronger  than  the  Essays  of 
Elia?  And  if  the  mind  is  bright,  ac- 
tive, and  alert,  why  waste  its  energy 
over  books  that  require  no  thought 
while  those  that  do  remain  unread  ? 
Fifth,  remember  there  are  some  books 
that  cannot  be  read  too  much,  others 
that  cannot  be  read  too  little.  But, 
above  all,  one  of  the  best  habits  to 
form  in  order  to  read  successfully  and 
with  profit  is  so  to  read  as  that,  while 
the  mind  is  grasping  the  meaning  of 
the  proposition  then  before  the  eyes,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  calling  up,  rapidly 
and  diligently,  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  propositions,  cognate,  similar,  or 
contradictory,  which  lie  embedded  in 
the  memory,  themselves  the  results  of 
past  research  and  reading.  I  can  per- 
haps best  compare  this  process  to  that 
puisucd  by  a  geologist  who,  while  trav- 
elling along  a  road,  is  not  content  with 
observing  what  is  just  at  his  feet,  but 
forms  mental  images  of  the  undeil3ing 
strata  with  which  this  superficial  soil 
is  connected.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  go  very  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
he  will  be  the  most  intelligent  reader 
who  is  able  to  recall  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  underlying  strata.  One 
excellent  little  plan,  too,  I  know  of  by 
which  to  master  and  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  matter  of  the  printed  page, 
and  this  is,  when  the  chapter  or  the 
paiagraph  is  finished,  to  close  the  bcok 
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and  try,  in  the  simplest  possible  liin- 
giiiige,  to  convey  its  contents  to  a  mind 
more  ignorant  than  your  own — if  pos- 
sible, to  a  child's.  You  will  bo  aston- 
ished sometimes  to  find  how  very  clear 
your  own  thought  must  be  in  order 
that  you   may  convey  it  to  another. 


Lastly,  let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  Ba- 
con *s  most  admirable  advice  :  *'  Bead 
not  to  contradict  and  confute  ;  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted  ;  nor  tc 
find  talk  snd  discourse  ;  but  to  weigh 
and  consider." — Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. 
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II Y    II.  S.  Q.  HENKIQUES. 


The  correspondence  between  .Mr. 
Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  and  the  recent 
Message  to  Congress  of  President  Cleve- 
land, have  brought  into  prominence  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  originally  enunciated 
in  1823,  the  fate  of  which,  it  has  been 
well  said,  has  been  *'  to  bo  perverted  at 
home,  and  misunderstood  abroad." 
For  the  right  understanding  of  it,  and 
its  relation  to  the  present  crisis,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  (1)  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  President 
Monroe's  Message  to  Congress  in  1823 
was  published  ;  (2)  how  far  the  doc- 
trine may  be  said  to  be  binding  in  in- 
ternational law  ;  (3)  how  far  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela. 

1.  Before  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  the 
year  1814  the  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope— England,  Prussia,  Austiia,  and 
Russia— had,  by  the  Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  combined  and  established  a  con- 
cert among  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  aggressions  of  that 
monarch,  who,  in  his  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish a  world-wide  empire,  was  threat- 
ening the  liberties  and  existence  of  them 
all.  It  was  this  concert  which  linaliy 
crushed  and  overthrew  Napoleon,  and 
then  proceeded  to  resettle  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  different  Slates  of  Europe. 
AVhile  engaged  in  this  task,  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1815,  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
formed  between  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  parties  to  the  Holy 
Alliance  most  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves to  exercise  their  power  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
Christianity  ;  to  afford  each  other  aid 
and  assistance  whenever  it  might  be 


required,  and  to  rule  their  subjects 
with  paternal  can^  As  usual,  how- 
ever, in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  in  the 
affairs  of  individuals,  these  high-SDund- 
ing  principles  were  merely  put  forward 
by  the  contracting  parties  as  a  cloak 
under  cover  of  which  they  might  fur- 
ther their  own  interests.  In  fact,  the 
Holy  Alliance  constituted,  not  so  much 
a  league  of  Christian  fraternity  among 
nations,  as  a  confederacy  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
in  the  interests  of  absolutism.  Great 
Britain  had  been  invited  to  bccoine  a 
member  of  the  Holv  Alliance,  but  had 
declined,  in  reality  because  its  objects 
were  suspected  by  our  statesmen  to  be 
inconsistent  with  our  national  policy, 
and  with  the  historical  development  of 
our  own  institutions,  though  nominally 
on  the  ground  that  the  King,  owing 
to  his  mental  condition,  and  the  Prince- 
Regent,  on  account  of  the  forms  of  our 
Constitution,  were  unable  to  become 
parties  to  it.  At  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
laChapelle  in  1818  France,  thanks  to 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  her  representa- 
tive, Talleyrand,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  European  concert  as  one  of 
the  five  great  Powers — a  position  which 
her  power,  wealth,  and  history  fully 
entitled  her  to  claim.  Louis  XVIII., 
then  King  of  Fnmce,  at  once  became 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It 
was  soon  after  this  time  that  the  full 
meaning  and  importance  of  this  move- 
ment was  shown.  The  disturbing 
forces  called  forth  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  not  yet  spent  themselves, 
and  revolutionary  movements  had 
broken  out  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, particularly  in  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  peninsulas.  At  the  congresses 
held,  in  quick  succession,  at  Laybacb, 
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Troppaii,  and  Verona  in  the  years  1^20, 
1«'^1,  and  1«2*2  it  was  resolved  bj  the 
great  Powers,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
protests  of  Great  Britain,  to  suppress 
by  means  of  armed  foreign  interven- 
tion these  democratic  outbursts.  Thus, 
through  the  armed  intervention  of 
France,  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes 
was  overthrown  in  Spain,  and  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  full  plenitude  of  abso- 
lute power.  The  democratic  movement 
had,  moreover,  spread  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, in  most  of  which  provisional  Gov- 
ernments, Republican  in  form,  had 
been  established,  able  to  resist  effectu- 
ally the  arms  of  Spain.  The  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  desired  to  inter- 
fere in  this  struggle  also,  and  again  to 
reduce  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  sway 
of  the  restored  autocrat.  The  Brilish 
Government,  which  owing  to  its  state 
of  isolation  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  forcible  interference  in  Europe,  de- 
termined to  check  a  similar  result  in 
America.  With  a  view  to  this,  com- 
munications passed  between  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Adams,  as  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  result  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Canning,  that  President  Monroe 
published  his  famous  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  2,  1823.  The  full 
text  of  the  Message  may  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Bcf/isfer  for  that  year.  It 
will  be  sufHicient  for  our  purpose  to 
quote  that  portion  of  ii  which  is  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Olnoy's despatch  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  After  stating  that  it  did 
not  comport  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  European  Powers,  President 
Monroe  proceeds  to  say  :  **  We  owe  it 
to  candor,  and  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  Powers,  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Euro- 
pean Power  we  have  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
Governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence,  and  maintained  it,  and 
whoso  independence  we  have,  on  great 


consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing them  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European 
Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendlv  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States."  The 
Message  also  declared  (says  Mr.  Olney) 
that  the  American  continents  were  fully 
occupied,  and  were  not  the  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  European 
Powers. 

Mr.  Canning  had  previously  informed 
the  Allied  Governments  that  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  recognize  any  right  in 
them  to  interfere  forcibly  betAveen 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and 
the  President's  declaration,  following 
upon  this  intimation,  at  once  put  an 
end  to  all  ideas  of  armed  interference. 
The  Message,  although  a  triumph  for 
Canning,  who  could  boast  that  he  had 
**  called  a  New  World  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,'*  un- 
doubtedly went  further  than  what  ho 
was  prepared  to  assert.  As  Lord  Salis- 
bury says  in  his  despatch,  President 
Monroe  in  effect  laid  down  two  proposi- 
tions— (1)  That  America  was  no  longer 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  field  for  Euro- 
pean colonization  ;  (2)  That  Europe 
must  not  attempt  to  extend  its  politi- 
cal  system  to  America,  or  to  control  the 
political  condition  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can communities  which  had  recently 
declared  their  independence.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  propositions,  as  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Canning 
welcomed  and  accepted,  but  the  for- 
mer, as  a  European  statesman,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  dispute.  While  deny- 
ing the  right  of  any  European  country 
to  reconquer  for  Spain  her  revolted 
colonies,  he  as  resolutely  denied  the. 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take 
offence  at  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies  from  Europe  in  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  American  Continent. 

II.  Having  sketched  tho  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine originated,  we  must  now  consider 
how  far  it  may  be  said  to  bo  a  part  of 
International  liaw.  The  contents  of 
International  Law  may  be  defined  as 
those  principles  and  rules  which  States 
agree  to  regard  as  obligatory.  There 
is  no  legislature  to  lay  down  such  rules^ 
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no  exocntive  to  enforce  them  ;  they 
can  only  originate  from,  and  can  only 
be  enforced  by,  the  common  sentiment 
of  nations.  A  rule  or  doctrine  only 
becomes  a  part  of  International  Law 
when  it  is  recognized  either  expressly 
or  tacitly  as  binding  upon  them,  not 
by  some  nations  merely,  but  by  all. 
So  far  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  all  nations,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  accepted  by 
any  single  nation.  The  Doctrine  may 
indicate  a  course  of  policy  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  frequently  acted 
upon  by  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
never  before  been  definitely  laid  down 
by  them  as  a  canon  of  International 
Law.  As  Mr.  Olney  admits,  it  has 
never  been  formally  aflirmed  by  Con- 
gress ;  nay  more,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says 
m  his  reply,  it  has  never  before  been 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  any  written  communication 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  an- 
other nation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  writers  on  International 
Law,  including  even  some  of  the  best 
known  American  publicists,  such  as 
Wheaton  and  Woolsev. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  though  the 
Doctrine  has  not  been  explicitly  ad- 
mitted as  binding  by  any  nation,  yet 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based 
are  so  eminentlv  reasonable  and  conso- 
nant  to  the  common  sentiment  of  na- 
tions as  to  make  its  observance  incum- 
bent upon  all.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  ad- 
mitted canon  of  International  Law, 
based  ui)on  each  State's  right  to  self- 
preservation,  that  a  nation  may  inter- 
vene whenever  anything  is  done  or  pro- 
posed to  be  done  **  which  is  a  serious 
and  direct  menace  to  its  own  integrity, 
tranquillity,  or  welfare.*'  Upon  this 
principle  the  first  proposition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  be  defended  ; 
the  second  must  at  least  be  materially 
modified.  The  matter  cannot  be 
summed  up  better  than  in  the  words 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  publicists, 
the  holder  of  the  Chair  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  Yale.  "  To  lay  down 
the  principle,"  says  Professor  Woolsey, 
"  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on 
this  Continent  by  any  European  Power 
cannot  be  allowed  by  iho  United  States 
would  go  far  beyond  any  measures  dic- 
tated by  the  system  of  the  balance  of 
power,  lor  the  rule  of  self-preservation 


is  not  applicable  in  our  ca8«  :  we  fear 
no  neighbors.  To  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  political  systems  unlike 
our  own,  no  change  from  Republican 
forms  to  those  of  monarchy,  can  be  en- 
dured in  the  Americas,  would  be  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  Congresses  at  Lay- 
bach  and  Verona,  for  they  apprehended 
destruction  to  their  political  fabrics, 
and  we  do  not.  But  to  resist  attempts 
of  European  Powers  to  alter  the  consti- 
tutions of  States  on  this  side  of  the 
water  is  a  wise  and  just  opposition  to 
interference.  Anything  beyond  this 
justifies  the  system  which  absolute 
Governments  have  initiated  for  the 
suppression  of  revolutions  by  main 
force." 

III.  It  still  remains  to  consider 
whether,  admitting  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  be  binding,  it  could  by  any 
means  be  made  applicable  to  our  pres- 
ent dispute  with  Venezuela.  Though 
other  matteis  are  in  debate  the  bound- 
ary question  is  no  doubt  the  principal 
one.  The  facts  are  briefiy  as  follows. 
In  1814  the  Netherlands  transferred  to 
Great  Britain  ihe  three  colonics  of 
Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice — 
the  country  now  known  as  British 
Guiana.  These  territories  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  dur- 
ing their  long  war  of  emancipation, 
and  were  ceded  to  them  by  Spain  when 
formally  recognizing  their  indepen- 
dence by  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  signed 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1648.  In  1830 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  assumed  a 
separate  existence  and  was  recognized 
by  England,  but  it  was  not  till  lb^45 
that  it  was  formally  recognized  by 
Spain.  By  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  signed  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1645,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  claims 
to  have  succeeded  to  Spain  in  all  her 
rights  over  the  Captaincy-General  of 
the  same  name.  Tiie  question,  there- 
fore, is  whether  or  no  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory was  included  in  the  Captaincy- 
General  of  Venezuela.  It  arose  origi- 
nally about  1840,  and  has  been  pend- 
ing ever  since.  In  that  year  Sir  Robert 
Schombuigk  was  sent  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  aftermost  careful 
investigation,  traced  out  a  boundary- 
line,  not  the  one  which  Great  Britain 
claimed  as  of  right,  but  one  which  she 
was  willing  to  accept  in  order  to  come 
to  a  speedy  arrangement  with  a  weaker 
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and  friendly  Power.  During  the  pro- 
tracted and  intermittent  negotiations 
our  Government  has  at  times  ollered 
still  further  concessions,  though  Great 
Britain  now  insists  upon  the  Schom- 
bnrgk  line  as  the  very  least  to  which 
she  is  of  right  entitled.  **  If,"  in  the 
weighty  words  of  Lord  Salisbury,  **  as 
time  has  gone  on  the  concessions  thus 
offered  diminished  in  extent  and  have 
now  been  withdrawn,  this  has  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  gradual 
spread  over  the  country  of  British  set- 
tlements, which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot,  in  justice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, offer  to  surrender  to  foreign 
rule,  and  the  justice  of  such  withdrawal 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  researches  in 
the  national  archives  of  Holland  and 
Spain,  which  have  furnished  further 
and  more  convincing  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  British  claims.'* 


This  is  the  dispute  which  Mr.  Olney, 
in  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
demands  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment, acting  as  all  States  and  all  indi- 
viduals act  when  they  believe  they  have 
an  indisputable  claim,  refuses  to  settle 
by  such  means.  It  is  ditHcult  indeed 
to  see  how.  by  any  kind  of  reasoning, 
this  case  can  be  brought  within  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ;  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  new  European  colony  being  plant- 
ed on  any  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, nor  of  a  political  system  being 
imposed  on  any  part  of  it  against  tlio 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  only 
by  the  most  extraordinary  special  ]>lrad- 
ing  that  the  Doctrine  can  he  stretched 
to  include  such  a  case,  and  such  special 
pleading  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  reject  and  ignore.—  WesfiniU' 
ster  Review. 
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BY   EIVIND   ASTRUP,    FIRST   OFFICER   IN    BOTH   THE   PEARY    EXPEDITIONS. 


As  a  member  of  the  second  Peary 
expedition  I  had,  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  a  sledge 
journey,  Eskimo  fashion,  from  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  expedition  in 
Inglofield  Gulf  to  the  untrodden  shores 
of  Melville  Bay.  The  journey,  which 
was  the  only  long  excursion  on  this  ex- 
pedition, was  in  many  respects  execut- 
ed so  simply  and  so  effectively,  and  re- 
sulted in  geographical  discoveries  of 
such  importance,  that  I  venluro  to 
tliink  a  description  thereof  will  inter- 
est even  persons  outside  Aictic  circles. 

At  the  commencement  of  April  I 
bc^an  the  necessary  preparations, 
which,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
were  both  few  and  simple.  As  regards 
meat,  I  had  to  rely  solely  on  my  luck 
as  a  hunter,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
pary  for  me  to  secure  a  good  native 
companion  and  fellow  sportsman,  which 
1  found  in  my  friend  Kolotengva. 
Kolotengva  is  a  young  Eskimo  of  about 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  low  of 
stature  but  well  knit,  with  sinews  of 
steel,  and  quite  incredible  muscular 
stron<rth.  Ilis  eyes  are  small,  but  he 
sees  with  them  objects  far  beyond  tho 
Mew  SKJiiE8.— Vol.  LXin.,  Mo.  0. 


vision  of  ordinary  mortals.  Ilis  long 
black  hair  is  by  nature  slightly  curled, 
and  forms  a  rather  handsome  frame 
around  a  daring  and  regular  face.  As 
a  hunter  he  has  no  equal — he  reminds 
mo  in  many  respects  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  Indian  chiefs.  Nobody  in 
the  whole  tribe  could  be  prouder  than 
Kolotengva,  nobody  more  free  and  in- 
dependent, nobody  stauncher  in  friend- 
ship or  nobler  in  thought,  nobody 
cooler  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  more 
astute  during  the  hunt— in  fact,  he 
was  a  hero.  And  with  him  as  com- 
panion I  knew  I  should  pull  through. 

Our  equipment  was  otherwise  simple 
enough.  Of  instruments  we  had  a 
theodolite,  a  thermometer,  a  chronome- 
ter, a  compass,  binocular,  snow  specta- 
cles, charts,  scientitic  tables,  etc.  ;  and 
of  food,  a  little  tea,  sugar,  pea  flour, 
ship's  bread  and  bacon.  In  addition, 
two  rifles,  fifty  cartridges,  a  small  lamp 
of  stone  for  cooking  with  seal  oil,  as 
there  was  neither  spirits  nor  paraffin 
oil  to  spare  then,  some  reindeer  skins, 
an  axe,  and  a  few  extra  pairs  of  socks 
and  leggings.  Of  dogs  I  succeeded  in 
borrowing  or  bartering  eight,  while  our 
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sledge  was  made  by  Kolotcn^va  and 
myself  jnst  before  our  start,  on  native 
model,  witb  rnnners  sljod  with  polished 
bone. 

On  the  morning  of  April  Gth  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  start,  and  al- 
though the  weather  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful, with,  overcast  sky,  and  the  air 
threateningly  *'  mild''  (zero  Fah.),  we 
set  off  in  the  forenoon.  Between  the 
dark,  almost  perpendicular  mountains 
out  in  the  fjord  the  fog  hung  heavy 
and  leaden,  and  further  in,  near  our 
winter  quarters,  a  keen,  cutting  north- 
easter swept  the  hills  and  the  ice.  Wo 
took  it  in  turns  to  git  on  the  sledge 
while  one  ran  behind  holding  to  the 
stand-up  steering  arms.  At  racing 
pace  we  sped  across  the  ice  covered 
with  hard,  frozen  snow,  while  the 
weather  cleared.  The  sun  dors  not  rise 
high  in  the  sky  so  early  in  the  spring 
in  these  latitudes,  so  that  we  did  not 
derive  any  warmth  from  it,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  remained  up  so  long  that 
we  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  And 
a  long  day  we  needed,  for  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  Eskimo  colony  was  a 
stiff  one — i.e.,  close  upon  seventy  miles, 
and  people  we  must  reach  that  day,  as 
our  supper  depended  on  native  hospi- 
tality. 

It  was  just  midnight,  with  a  faint 
twilight,  when  we  reached  the  south- 
east cape  of  Herbert  Island,  where  our 
friends  dwelt.  The  spot  was  called 
Oloschynni,  and  the  colony  consisted 
of  five  stone  huts,  of  which  only  two 
were  then  occupied.  Here  we  found 
one  of  the  most  famous  bear  hunters 
of  the  tribe,  Nordingjer,  who  had  just 
returned  from  several  weeks'  hunting 
south,  at  Cape  York.  The  bears  had 
treated  him  badly  this  time,  two  of  his 
best  trained  dogs  having  been  killed, 
and  he  himself  nearly  sharing  the  same 
fate,  to  which  his  clawed-up  arm,  cov- 
ered with  fur  rags,  bore  witness.  Sur- 
gery is  only  but  little  understood  by 
these  people  ;  on  the  other  hand,  na- 
ture comes  to  their  aid  very  powerfully, 
healing  quickly  broken  bones  and 
wounds  which  in  other  climates  would 
require  weeks. 

The  poor  man  was  now  seated  on  his 
couch,  naked,  chanting  mystic  incan- 
tations to  hidden  spirits  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  healing    of    the    wound. 


Fortunately  it  was  healing  fast.  Be- 
fore going  to  rest  we  had  an  excellent 
supper  of  polar  bear's  meat,  boiled 
bacon,  and  ship's  bread.  The  first 
was  frozen,  and  tasted  like  melon,  at 
least  that  is  my  own  personal  impres- 
sion, though  it  may  not  be  corroborat- 
ed by  others.  All  the  night  through 
two  charming  old  ladies  were  engaged 
in  sewing  me  a  pair  of  new  seal  '*  kaniik- 
ker,"  as  the  Eskimo  would  on  no  ac- 
count permit  mo  to  start  on  our  long 
journey  in  my  old  top-boots,  in  whicb 
tho  toes  showed  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  come  through.  For  this  work  I 
presented  them  with  a  fork,  two  prongs 
of  which  were  gone,  and  live  and  thirty 
matches. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  thick 
fog,  and  as  our  way  lay  right  across  the 
mouth  of  Whale  Sound  to  some  huts 
on  its  southern  side,  I  was  at  first  of 
opinion  that  we  would  have  to  await 
clearer  weather  before  being  able  to  set 
out,  as  no  compass  course  could  be 
shaped  by  the  chart  which  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  proved  utterly  incor- 
rect, and  we  might  have  been  poking 
about  at  the  south  side  of  the  Sound  if 
we  got  a  bit  astray.  But  Kolotengva 
only  smiled  quietly  at  my  suggestions, 
and  opined  that  it  was  hard  upon  him 
to  be  accused  of  not  **  knowing  the 
way  in  his  own  country,"  even  iu  a 
fog,  and  my  confidence  in  him  as  one 
of  nature's  children  being  unbounded, 
we  set  out  forthwith  for  Netchilumi, 
the  next  inhabited  spot. 

For  many  hours  wo  sledged  through 
tho  thick  fog,  so  thick,  in  fact,  that 
we  could  hardly  see  the  dogs  in  front 
of  us,  but  in  spite  of  this  Kolotengva 
succeeded  in  reaching  our  destination 
in  a  direct  line  !  Some  will  at  ouce 
say  that  he  was  led  by  animal  instinct ; 
but  no,  I  shall  not  insult  my  Eskimo 
fiiends  by  endorsing  that  view.  Nay, 
the  human  brain  seems  pretty  much 
alike  in  the  main  among  all  wild  tribes, 
and  the  man  only  performed  what  his 
splendid  practical  geometrical  faculties 
suggested  to  him.  For  the  direction 
of  the  wind  along  these  shores  is  gen- 
erally most  remarkably  uniform,  and 
if  it  be  a  little  strong,  it  will  cause  the 
loose  fine  snow  to  drift  like  desert  sand. 
And  during  this  action  every  tiny  speck 
of  snow  will  shift  according  to  the  same 
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physical  laws,  and  sliape  themselves 
during  their  progress  into  various  forms 
and  figures  with  such  regularity  that 
long  parallel  streaks  are  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  Now,  by  observ- 
ing that  the  angle  between  these  streaks 
and  the  line  of  march  to  bo  followed 
always  remains  the  same,  there  is  not 
much  dit!iculty  in  steadily  maintaining 
the  same  course  ;  and  it  was  this  meth- 
od Kolotengva  followed.  During  our 
march  across  the  Greenland  inland  ice 
in  1892,  Lieutenant  Peary  and  I  be- 
came accustomed  in  thick  weather  to 
follow  the  same  wind  indications,  and 
the  traces  of  them  up  in  these  storm 
realms  are  far  more  pronounced  and 
characteristic  than  further  south.  In- 
deed, often  the  surface  of  the  snow  re- 
sembles a  sea  in  violent  motion  sudden- 
ly arrested  and  turned  into  a  cold,  still 
ocean  of  snow. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  at  Netchi- 
lumi,  where  we  were  most  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  settlers,  and  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  hut  of  the  oldest  hunter, 
'Jerri kotti.  With  him  wo  spent  an 
enjoyable  evening. 

llis  good  old  woman  fried  bacon  and 
made  tea  for  us  without  wanting  any 
particular  instructions,  while  Kolo- 
tengva chanted  weird  incantations  in 
the  dim  light  afforded  by  the  train-oil 
lamp,  and  the  master  of  the  hut  and 
his  visitors  listened  to  a  little  im- 
promptu geography,  aided  by  a  polar 
chart  and  a  blown-out  bladder  where- 
with to  explain  the  globular  theory  of 
the  earth.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
consequences  of  the  latter  assertion — 
viz.,  that  people  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres walk  feet  to  feet,  the  teaching 
came  to  an  end.  Nobody  was  able  to 
follow  these  wild  flights  of  fancy,  in 
vain  I  demonstrated  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  with  the  aid  of  dropping  ob- 
jects, when  suddenly  the  half-grown 
son  seemed  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  light. 
His  tongue  was  loosened,  and  he  began 
to  rattle  away  to  his  countrymen  in 
their  curious  guttural  tongue.  What 
he  said  I  was  unable  to  catch,  but  at 
the  end  of  his  discourse  every  one 
seemed  convinced  of  the  new  theory. 

The  next  day  the  fog  was  thicker 
than  ever,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
there  blew  a  strong  southerly  gale,  we 
had  to  remain  weather-bound  till  the 


following  morning.  In  the  meantime 
we  collected  some  minerals,  and  set 
four  women  to  sew  us  new  breeches  of 
young,  strong  bear  skin.  This  was  a 
fresh  addition  to  our  wardrobe,  and 
with  the  Kamikker,  transformed  me 
into  a  veritable  north  Greenland 
**  dude."  The  following  morning,  as 
stated,  we  were  again  able  to  stait. 
The  weather  was  then  **  cracking" 
cold,  with  a  clear  sun.  To  our  delight 
our  host  when  we  were  about  to  start 
informed  us  that  he  would  accompany 
us  as  far  as  Cape  York,  a  distance  of 
about  175  miles,  as  he  had  **  business" 
there.  His  son  had  the  previous  au- 
tumn left  his  **  Kajak"  down  there, 
and  this  the  old  man  now  intended  to 
fetch  before  the  ice  broke  up.  His 
journey,  moreover,  was  prompted  by 
the  unexpected  opportunity  now  pre- 
senting itself  of  having  the  company  of 
a  **  Kablunachsuak"  (white  man),  and 
enjoying  the  dainties  flowing  there- 
from, such  as  bacon  rinds  and  other 
remnants  of  his  feasts.  Terrikotti  took 
his  wife  with  him,  too,  looking  upon 
the  journey  of  350  miles  in  the  depth 
of  winter  as  rather  a  pleasure  or  recrea- 
tion trip  than  anything  else.  He  had 
with  him  seven  splendid  strong  dogs, 
which  careered  magnificently  across  the 
ice,  and  they  were,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  these  animals,  so  beautifully 
trained  that  a  shout  only  from  their 
master  was  sufficient  to  make  them  run 
either  right  or  left,  stop  dead  or  in- 
crease their  speed,  *'  watch  for  seal,'' 
or  sniff  the  hard  snow  for  bear  tracks. 
The  journey  certainly  became  both 
more  interesting  and  lively  by  this  un- 
expected addition  to  our  party.  They 
followed  all  their  old  customs  anil 
modes  of  travelling,  and  revealed  many 
of  their  forms  of  worship  and  supersti- 
tions, looking  upon  the  **  Kabluna"  as 
one  of  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed 
round  a  ness  running  into  Whale  Sound 
and  Boat  Inlet,  halted  at  Cape  Parry, 
then  surrounded  with  open  water,  and 
having  to  make  a  detour  inland,  reached 
an  altitude  of  about  a  thousand  feet. 
At  this  elevation  the  weather  condi- 
tions were,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  at  a  lower  level,  that  wo 
could  hardly  make  any  progress  agdinst 
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the  blinding  snow  and  fog,  and  the 
cutting  winds  which  seemed  quite  to 
scorch  our  faces.  But  it  did  not  last 
long,  for  soon  we  were  past  the  highest 
point  of  the  snow-hill  covering  the 
plateau-shaped  ness  ;  we  got  the  wind 
with  lis,  and  rushing  at  great  speed 
down  through  a  narrow  gulch,  we 
again  emerged  among  the  sun-bathed 
glaciers  and  icebergs.  But  far  beyond 
the  glittering  icebergs  and  the  immense 
ocean  of  snow-covered  ice  utterlv  void 
of  life,  we  beheld  the  dark  blue  ocean, 
indescribably  lovely  and  fascinating, 
here  and  there  glittering  and  shining 
where  the  sun  rays  were  reflected  from 
the  long  foam-crested  swell. 

What  effect  that  sight  had  upon  one 
who  had  passed  six  months  in  semi- 
darkness  in  these  dreary  ice-bound  sur- 
roundings, and  with  a  badly  suppressed 
home  longing  at  heart,  I  must  leave  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  Memories 
of  the  far  off  sea-girt  fatherland  rushed 
upon  me,  and  threw  me  into  a  dreamy 
melancholy  state,  most  undesirable  for 
the  work  in  hand.  As  I  halted  and 
stood  gazing  out  toward  the  blue  hori- 
zon my  followers  inquired  what  I  was 
looking  for,  but  only  badly  could  I  ex- 
plain what  I  thought  and  felt.  Never- 
theless these  sensitive  people,  children 
of  the  ice  and  snow,  quite  gathered  my 
meaning,  and  the  old  man  exclaimed 
several  times  in  a  sympathetic  under- 
tone **  ayonai,  ayonai"  (how  sad,  how 
sad). 

On  coming  down  from  our  land  jour- 
ney we  continued  along  the  rather  low 
flat  shores  of  Booth  Inlet,  parsing  the 
remarkatjle  FilzClarenco  Rock,  a  little 
island  rising  in  terraces  to  a  height  of 
about  a  thousand  feet.  During  thou- 
sands of  years  wet,  ice,  and  storm  have 
gradually  eroded  the  rock,  and  the 
blocks  thrown  down  have  fallen  with 
such  regularity  around  the  whole  island 
that  it  rises  above  the  flat  icefields  like 
an  enormous  black  cone,  out  of  which 
the  solid  central  part  with  perpendicu 
lar  sides  stands  forth. 

Just  below  this  weird-looking  island 
we  had  again  to  seek  the  mainland,  as 
the  ice  during  the  equinoctial  gales  a 
few  weeks  before  had  broken  up  and 
drifted  into  the  partly  open  Baffin's 
Bay.  Fortunately  the  land  here,  while 
loftj  sonth  and  noith,  was  compara- 


tively level,  so  that  we  could  continnc 
our  journey  without  difficulty,  althougb 
the  sharp  stones  projecting  through 
the  snow  here  and  there  ripped  the 
sledges  unpleasantly. 

A  little  after  noon  we  came  upon 
fresh  reindeer  tracks,  and  there  mast 
have  been  quite  a  herd  of  them  ;  there 
were  spoors  in  all  directions.  Wc  bad 
no  meat  for  supper,  nor  any  for  our 
hungry  dogs,  so  it  would  be  a  godsend 
to  obtain  an  animal  or  two.  The  na- 
tives were  nearly  mad  with  excitement 
and  proposed  to  set  off  in  pursuit  at 
once.  I  let  them  have  a  rifle  each  while 
I  went  to  examine  some  white  quartz- 
like  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  Terrikotti's 
wife  was  left  behind  to  look  after  the 
dogs,  which^  in  some  circumstances, 
cannot  bo  left  alone,  as  when  these 
half-tamed  wolves  get  the  scent  of 
game  nothing  can  stop  them. 

Ten  minutes  had  barely  gone  by  be- 
fore I  heard  a  rifle  shot  close  at  band, 
and  presently  Eolotengva's  little  square 
figure  appeared  on  a  ridge,  calling  to 
us  to  bring  the  sledges  up.  This  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and 
we  beheld  a  great  reindeer  cow  lying 
dead  on  the  snow.  A  meal  followed, 
in  which  four  human  beings  and  fifteen 
dogs  paiticipated  without  distinction, 
only  that  wo  human  beings  seized  the 
tit-bits  We  saved,  however,  a  fine 
piece  of  steak  for  supper,  with  the 
reindeer  belly,  which  the  two  *'  Arc- 
tics'' had  not  the  heart  to  leave  behind, 
for  it  is  their  greatest  delicacy. 

We  did  not  travel  much  further  that 
day,  having  sledged  without  a  break 
for  thirteen  hours,  so  we  halted  at 
about  seven  o'clock  on  the  north  side 
of  Whalstenholme  Sound,  where  we 
built  a  cosy  little  snow  hut  in  a  suit- 
able, well-sheltered  drift.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  usual  Eskimo  fashion, 
of  large  blocks  cut  out  of  the  snow- 
drift, put  together  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
cupola  over  the  space  below,  sufficient 
to  nold  us  all.  The  dogs  always  sleep 
in  the  open,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They 
were,  therefore,  simply  tied  to  Kolo- 
tengva's  walrus  lance,  rammed  into  the 
ground  just  outside  the  hut.  We  will 
now  peep  inside,  all  fissures  in  roof 
and  walls  having  been  closed  with 
snow,  and  the  lamps  lighted.     To  get 
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in  it  is  necessary  to  crawl  through  the 
little  hole  on  the  Icesido,  and  when  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  great  care  has  to 
be  exercised  not  to  wreck  the  proud 
structure,  as  the  opening  is  only  intend- 
ed for  tiny  Eskimo  bodies.  Inside  a 
comparatively  high  temperature  pre- 
vails, which  causes  the  snow  in  the  roof 
to  melt,  whereby  the  structure  is 
strengthened,  as  the  blocks  then  sink 
a  little,  freeze  together,  and  form  on 
the  inside  a  hard  polished  dome  of  ice. 
The  water  thus  formed  by  degrees  tric- 
kles slowly  down  the  walls  of  the  hut 
toward  the  lloor,  forming  the  most 
beautiful  glittering  ice-taps.  However, 
at  night,  when  cooking  is  over,  the 
melting  ceases,  as  the  lamps  then  only 
burn  with  a  faint  flame. 

But  as  we  enter  the  cooking  is  in  full 
swing,  and  under  the  little  stone  ves- 
sels the  ilames  are  made  as  long  as  the 
saucer-shaped  lamps  with  moss  wicks 
and  blubber  will  allow.  On  the  raised 
platform  at  the  back  of  the  hut  I  and 
Kolotengva  are  installed,  while  oppo- 
site reside  the  old  man  and  his  woman. 
All  of  us  are  airily  dressed,  as  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  sleep  in  the  stiff 
wet  garments  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  them  oif  and  crawl- 
ling  into  soft  warm  reindeer  skins  in- 
stead. 

The  old  woman  mostly  sees  to  the 
cooking,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  water  for  the  tea  is  get- 
ting warm,  she  now  and  again  puts  lier 
hand  flat  into  it,  a  manner  of  **  tak- 
ing" boiling  temperature  which  I  at 
lirst  have  great  difliculty  in  reconciling 
myself  to,  but  by  philosophically  argu- 
ing the  point  with  myself,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  worse  than 
the  handling  of  the  meat  we  are  to  eat, 
and  I  reconcile  myself  to  my  fate. 

The  next  morning  the  weather  con- 
tinued gloriously  fine,  and  at  half-past 
seven  we  were  again  off.  Our  road  now 
lay  right  across  the  broad  Whalsten- 
holmo  Sound.  Saunders*  Island,  situ- 
ated about  midway,  we  had  intended 
to  pass  to  the  west,  as  this  route  was 
the  shortest ;  but  on  reaching  the  west- 
ern point  of  the  island  we  were  arrest- 
ed by  open  water,  and  had  to  proceed 
eastward  in  order  to  reach  the  inner 
side.  We  did,  however,  not  omit  first 
to  try  the  new  steel-like  ice  just  below 


the  lofty  mountain  walls  rising  to  a 
height  of  over  2000  feet,  in  order  per- 
haps to  save  the  long  detour,  but  it 
was  no  good.  The  ice  was  too  weak, 
and  I  cannot  help  confessing  that  I 
breathed  more  freely  after  the  discov- 
ery, as  my  recent  experiences  on  new 
ice  were  anything  but  pleasant.  I  may 
as  well  tell  the  story  as  we  travel. 

It  was  in  the  first  half  of  February, 
just  as  the  cold  was  severest,  that  I  was 
travelling  far  to  the  north  of  our  win- 
ter quarters  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing meat  for  our  many  dogs,  which 
were  half- starved.  I  had  for  compan- 
ion a  native,  Easchu  by  name,  a  live- 
ly, amusing  fellow  ;  but  I  must  add  he 
was  a  thief  and  a  liar  of  the  first  water 
to  boot,  under  certain  *'  extenuating 
circumstances."  Here,  out  campaign- 
ing, he  was  a  splendid  fellow  indeed. 
We  had  left  the  nearest  colony  at  five 
in  the  morning  in  brilliant  moonshine, 
and  had  for  hours,  with  twelve  dogs, 
been  speeding  out  toward  the  broad 
Smith's  Sound,  in  order  to  reach  new 
ice,  where  the  walrus  love  to  romp  in 
winter  time.  When  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  coast,  wo  halted,  tied 
the  dogs  to  hummocks,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  a  couple  of  miles  further  out, 
watching  for  walrus,  as  these  animals 
are  in  the  habit  of  thrusting  their  big 
heads  through  the  thin  ice  in  order  to 
breathe,  and  it  is  then  that  the  Eski- 
mo watches  his  opportunity  of  launch- 
ing his  harpoon  into  their  carcase, 
keeping  it  tied  with  the  line  till  the 
animal  is  exhausted.  A  little  after 
noon  we  succeeded  in  killing  an  enor- 
mous she-walrus,  a  task,  however,  com- 
paratively easy,  as  we  had  both  harpoon 
and  rifle,  and  while  Kaschu  was  cutting 
it  up  I  was  to  fetch  the  sledge  and  dogs. 
At  a  rattling  pace  we  sped  seaward  tow- 
ard him.  See  him  I  could  not,  al- 
though it  was  only  just  after  noon,  as 
twilight  had  already  set  in,  and  only  a 
faint  streak  in  the  south  indicated 
where  the  long-looked-for  sun  was. 
Suddenly  I  feel  a  slight  jerk  of  the 
sledge  as  it  speeds  silently  out  upon 
the  dark  violet-colored  surface  of  elas- 
tic new  ice  ;  I  at  once  conclude  that 
in  the  gloaming  we  have  steered  right 
across  a  newly  frozen  **  clear"  in  the 
ice,  and  although  the  sledge  is  already 
in  a  swaying  motion,  it  looks  at  the 
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moment  as  if  wc  might  be  able  to  get 
safely  over  without  acciilont.  Just 
then  one  of  the  native  sledge  runners 
cuts  through,  the  pace  slackens,  and 
then  almost  ceases.  The  sledge  is  al- 
ready partly  under  the  ice  I  An  icy 
bath  I  knew  at  once  I  was  to  have,  so 
I  slid  oil  the  sledge  slowly,  and  gave  at 
the  same  time  a  violent  pull  at  the 
steering  band,  whereby  the  front  part 
again  reached  the  ice  sheet,  and  then 
began  a  terrible  fight  for  life  as  we  slow- 
ly splashed  through  the  water  to  the 
other  side.  The  dogs  needed  no  en- 
eoyragement  to  pull  now,  the  keen  ani- 
mals exerted  themselves  to  their  ut- 
most, understanding  quite  well  that  it 
was  a  struggle  for  life.  At  one  mo- 
ment most  of  them  were  in  the  water, 
in  the  next  they  obtained  foothold  on 
the  ice  with  their  sharp  claws,  but  only 
again  to  be  immersed  in  the  icy  waves. 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  horrors  of 
the  situation  and  my  reflections,  but 
only  add  that  we  reached  the  solid  ice 
at  last  on  the  other  side  of  the  **  clear" 
more  than  forty  feet  wide,  and  that  I 
was  soaked  to  the  arm -pi  Is  under  a 
temperature  40°  F.  below  freezing 
point,  and  no  land  in  sight.  I  ran 
out  to  my  companion  in  my  heavy  fur 
garments,  which  already  began  to  be 
coated  with  icicles,  and  got  him  to 
drive  mo  home  at  once.  The  dogs  did 
their  duty  in  the  fine  moonlight,  and 
in  four  hours  we  were  safely  back  in 
one  of  the  warm  earth  huts  of  the  na- 
tives. And  I  suffered  no  more  from 
my  awful  immersion,  but  forget  it  I 
never  shall. 

We  had,  it  maybe  remembered,  been 
compelled  to  make  a  great  detour  east- 
ward to  get  past  Saunders'  Island  on 
the  inside,  and  as  we  passed  the  east 
side  of  the  island  we  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  three  bears,  two  old  ones  and 
a  young  one.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced upon  the  Eskimo — all  ardent 
hunters — and  their  semi-savage  dogs 
under  such  circumstances.  The  dogs 
pull  violently  at  their  leather  traces 
and  scan  with  raised  ears  keenly  the 
snowy  wastes,  while  their  masters  stop, 
converse  in  whispers,  listen,  scan  the 
wastes,  run  a  little,  stop  again,  and 
then  repeat  the  whole  performance 
anew.     It  might  be  doubted  whether 


men  who  so  absolutely  lose  their  cool- 
ness on  coming  upon  the  tracks  of 
game  are  really  woith  anything  as 
hunters.  liut  the  doubt  is  soon  dis- 
pelled. The  excitement,  in  fact,  tends 
to  stimulate  their  intellectual  faculties 
and  keenness,  and  the  spectator  is  soon 
compelled  to  admire  their  qualifica- 
tions as  hunters  and  sportsmen  of  a 
very  high  order.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  hunt  was  fruitless.  We 
followed  three  bear  tracks  right  and 
left  across  the  wide  dreary  expanse  of 
ice,  until  the  sun's  disK,  huge  and 
glowing,  touched  the  snow-white  hori- 
zon to  the  north-west,  disappearing 
presently  behind  distant  icebergs,  hi 
vain  the  natives  scanned  the  vast  white 
expanse  with  my  glasses,  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  which  they  soon  learned 
to  admire,  but  no  sign  of  a  living  thing 
in  any  direction.  We  had  therefore  to 
abandon  the  quest  and  resume  our 
journey  along  the  coast  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  fjord.  A  little  after  we 
passed  Capo  Atholl,  where  the  ice  be- 
gan ;  being  snow  free,  we  could  ad- 
vance much  faster,  and  at  midnight, 
after  sixteen  hours  of  incessant  travel- 
ling, we  halted  at  a  spot  called  Igludu- 
hugni.  During  our  entire  journey  the 
dogs  had  gone  at  a  great  pace,  the  bear 
chase  included,  and  the  distance  cov- 
ered that  day  (sixteen  hours)  was  equal 
to  about  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  no  less 
than  seventy  miles. 

We  had  expected  to  find  nati?es  at 
this  place,  but  all  we  could  discover  in 
the  gloom  of  midnight  was  a  long  de- 
serted tumbledown  snow  hut.  Kolo- 
tengva  and  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair the  hut,  while  the  old  man  and  his 
woman  began  to  dig  in  the  snow  under 
a  huge  travelled  boulder,  maintaining 
that  they  would,  according  to  an  old 
charitable  Eskimo  custom,  find  seal 
blubber  for  the  aid  of  needy  travellers 
in  general.  Long  and  deep  they  dug, 
and  blubber  there  was,  sure  enough,  in 
plenty.  The  old  man  cut  up  some  iu 
bits  for  the  dogs,  while  the  woman  pre- 
pared other  for  our  lamps,  making  the 
pieces  soft  by  chewing  them  with  her 
teeth  before  putting  them  on  the  lamp 
saucers.  In  a  short  while  we  were 
snugly  ensconced  under  our  snow  roof, 
consuming  the  remains  of  our  reindeer 
steak    of    yesterday,    while    chatting 
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about  the  events  of  the  day.  And,  in- 
deed, we  were  on  the  point  of  getting 
fox  stciik  too  for  supper  that  night,  as 
just  before  we  reached  our  quarters  wo 
enjoyed  an  excitiug  and  reu)arkable 
chase  after  a  couple  of  Arctic  Reynards, 
which  only  got  away  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth.  The  whole  affair  remind- 
ed me  much  of  an  English  foxhunt, 
with  the  exception  that  we  chased  the 
foxes  on  sledges  instead  of  on  horscr 
hack  ;  but  for  excitement  and  novelty 
I  muat  accord  the  palm  to  the  latter 
mode  of  hunting  these  vile  animals. 
Ill  the  faint  ravs  of  the  Arctic  mid- 
night  suu  these  little  foxes  often  tramp 
long  distances  across  the  silent,  icy  ex- 
])anse,  in  search  of  the  remnants  of 
feasts  by  polar  bears,  dead  seal  cubs, 
and  the  like.  It  was  two  such  mid- 
night prowlers  wo  had  come  upon. 
Hardly  had  the  dogs  spotted  the  two 
black  little  dots  away  in  front  of  us — 
for  they  were  so-called  **  blue"  foxes — 
before  they  set  off  at  such  a  terrific 
pace  that  we  were  just  able  to  fling 
ourselves  on  the  sledges  and  enjoy  the 
chase  too.  Away  galloped  the  foxes  ; 
after  them  raced  the  dogs.  But  w^e 
did  not  gain  much  upon  the  vile  beg- 
gars, as,  of  course,  tlie  sledges  handi- 
capped the  dogs  so  much  that  one  fox 
succeeded  in  at  once  escaping,  having 
astutely  enough  made  for  the  shore. 
The  other,  however,  was  just  in  front 
of  us,  but  seemed  to  be  getting  away. 
What  then  do  my  worthy  sporting 
friends,  who  in  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement have  been  watching  the  un- 
equal chase,  and  who  now  begin  to  see 
a  doubtful  issue,  do  ?  Quick  as  thought 
Kolotengva  seizes  his  knife,  bends  for- 
ward, and  cuts  with  a  single  rapid 
stroke  the  trace  of  the  fastest  of  our 
animals,  a  little  lady  dog.  And,  in  an 
instant,  his  companion  follows  his  ex- 
ample. Like  arrows  shot  from  a  bow 
the  two  animals  dart  forward.  But 
one  dog  appears  to  gain  over  the  other, 
and  this  does  not  please  our  companion 
at  all,  so,  quick  as  lightning,  he  de- 
spatches another  gray  toazler  from  his 
team,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  another  from  our  side.  Now  follow 
encouraging  shouts  to  the  dogs  from 
both  contesting  parties,  exactly  as  in  a 
north  country  coursing  match,  and  a 
laughing,   rattling,  shrieking    dispute 


between  the  two  sledges  as  to  the  merits 
and  chances  of  their  respective  animals. 
My  dog  won  the  match  in  securing  the 
little  terrified  blue  fox  ;  but,  alas  !  art- 
ful as  ever,  Reynard,  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  jumped  for  dear  life  on  to  the 
top  of  a  high  fiat  iceberg,  where  our 
dogs  were  unable  to  follow  and  our 
guns  to  reach  it,  as  the  fox  lay  down 
flat.  And  thus  ended  an  exciting  fox- 
hunt and  coursing  match  d  la  Eskimo. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  still 
magnificent,  and  at  midday  the  sun 
became  so  warm  that  here  and  there  a 
solitary  seal  was  enticed  to  come  up  to 
his  breathing  hole  in  the  ice  in  order 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  was  midnight  again  before  we 
reached  Cape  York,  the  last  inhabited 
spot  in  our  journey  ;  again  we  had 
travelled  incessantly  for  sixteen  hours, 
and  covered  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
since  daybreak.  At  this  time  only  a 
few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  glit- 
tered in  the  southern  heavens,  and  wo 
welcomed  the  lovely  light  nights  of  the 
Arctic  summer.  i5ut  I  will  at  once 
confess  that  we  were  in  no  mood  for 
such  charming  and  idyllic  reflections 
when  we  drove  on  thai  night  before  the 
stone  huts  at  Smnaminomen.  The 
glass  stood  at  24""  F.  below  zero  (5G" 
of  frost),  and  being  famishing  like 
wolves  we  felt  the  cutting  night  wind 
and  the  cold  the  more.  But  the  na- 
tives at  this  place  received  us  with  cus- 
tomary Eskimo  hospitality.  Sleep  and 
rest  were  what  we  most  needed,  and 
after  a  solid  meal  for  ourselves  and  the 
dogs,  wo  fell  immediately  asleep,  only 
to  awake  when  the  sun  had  risen  far 
into  the  heavens. 

Two  days  (April  13tli  and  14th)  we 
remained  at  the  colony  to  give  our  dogs 
a  good  rest  and  to  await  a  change  in 
the  weather,  which  had  now  become 
stormy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
felt  e?imn  during  these  days  of  enforced 
idleness,  and  the  North  Greenland  huts 
become  rather  confined  to  a  European, 
however  contented  and  frugal,  when 
weather-bound  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  hi  the  daytime  our  life  was  lively 
enough,  and  many  were  the  questions 
put  and  answered  on  both  sides,  of  the 
customs,  sagas,  and  traditions  of  the 
North  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  of  the 
far-away  southern  lands  and  their  many 
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races,  aud  especially,  I  venture  to  thiuk, 
the  Eskimo  gained  a  good  idea  of  my 
own  fatherland,  **  Old  J^'orway,"  with 
its  eonghing  forests,  green  hillsides, 
roaring  falls,  and  splendid  climate.  I 
had  to  describe  them  all  over  and  over 
again.  Equally  interesting,  perhaps, 
were  the  musical  soirees^  which  took 
place  in  some  hut  or  another,  attended 
by  the  entire  elite  of  the  colony.  At 
tnese  charming  reunions  the  blubber 
drum  or  **  tom-tom*'  was  heard  inces- 
santly, while  hysterical  witches  and 
mystic  old  men  in  turns  chanted  mo- 
notonous half-wailing  incantations  to 
spirits  supposed  to  be  hovering  about. 
Some  of  the  so-called  *'  Angekokkes'' 
or  sorcerers  exercise  a  most  remarkable 
influence  on  their  listeners,  who  fre- 
quently listen  to  their  monotonous 
cnants  in  trembling  and  breathless  ex- 
pectancy. 

At  last,  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  15th,  we  were  able  tp  continue 
our  journey  eastward.  Kolotengva 
and  1  were  now  again  alone,  the  old 
couple  who  had  accompanied  us  on  the 

Previous  days  having  remained  at  Cape 
'ork,  the  goal  of  their  journey.  Our 
course  now  lay  straight  for  the  islands 
in  Melville  Bay,  wlience  I  hoped  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  unknown  shores 
within,  in  case  ice  should  prevent  my 
reaching  them.  During  the  morning 
wo  passed  Bushman's  Island,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  Cape  York. 
Even  before  wo  reached  it  I  became 
aware  that  the  coast-land  just  to  the 
northward  of  us  formed  no  part  of  the 
mainland,  but  consisted,  in  fact,  of 
two  large  islands  hitherto  unknown. 
During  the  afternoon,  as  we  sledged 
further  and  further  eastward,  we  came 
in  sight  of  enormous  glaciers  such  as  I 
had  always  been  of  opinion  existed 
along  the  northeastern  shores  of  Mel- 
ville Bay.  Indeed,  I  found  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  coast-line  from  Cape 
York  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  continually  broken  by  vast 
and  active  glaciers.  At  6  p.m.  we  halt- 
ed, having  covered  fifty  miles,  and  built 
our  snow  hut  for  the  night.  We  were 
then  nearly  directly  south  of  Cape  Mel- 
ville, and  only  a  fftw  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  ice  on  which  we  sledged 
during  the  first  part  of  our  journey 
from  Cape  York  was  very  smooth  and 


quite  different  from  what  I  bad  expect- 
ed. With  the  exception  of  a  belt  of 
ice  a  couple  of  miles  broad,  the  sarface 
of  which  formed  a  chaos  of  irregular 
edged  and  wildly  piled  up  blocks,  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  from  six  feet  to  eight 
feet,  the  rest  of  our  road  was  perfectly 
level  and  smooth.  This  I  may,  per- 
haps, ascribe  to  Eolotengva's  intimate 
knowledge  of  ice  navigation. 

Having  enjoyed  a  refreshing  night's 
rest  in  tlie  hut,  we  continued  the  fol- 
lowing day  our  journey  in  fine  but  hazy 
weather.  About  midday  land  was 
clearly  discernible  to  the  north-east, 
but  in  the  afternoon  everything  was 
again  hidden  in  a  thick  fog.  We  halt- 
ed at  5  P.M.,  having  covered  40  miles. 
It  then  snowed  hard.  Again  we  had  a 
good  night's  rest,  but  found  the  next 
morning  that  several  inches  of  new 
snow  had  fallen,  while  the  fog  was  as 
thick  as  ever  and  completely  hid  the 
land.  But  at  noon,  when  everythin/]^ 
seemed  most  dreary  and  hopeless,  the 
fog  suddenly  lifted,  like  an  enormous 
curtain,  and  displayed  to  our  aston- 
ished gaze  a  panorama  so  grand  and 
imposing  that  it  will  never  fade  from 
my  mind.  Lofty,  sombre  mountains, 
gigantic  snowy  glaciers,  and  aerial  blue 
glittering  snow  cones,  all  charmingly 
bathed  in  the  purple  rays  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  stretched  in  wild  disorder 
along  the  horizon,  the  tont  ensemble 
forming  a  most  striking  and  fascinat- 
ing spectacle  of  a  land  never  trodden  by 
human  being. 

By  continuing  our  east-south-east 
course,  which  we  had  followed  since 
the  morning,  we  reached,  at  about  G 
P.M.,  a  small  isolated  island,  where  I 
decided  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two  in 
order  to  take  observations.  The  island 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Thorn 
Island  of  the  chart,  having  in  its  cen- 
tre a  conically  shaped  rock  300  feet  to 
400  feet  in  height,  which  would  afford 
a  most  desirably  high  plateau  whence 
to  fix  the  glaciers  and  capes  of  tlie 
mainland.  We  therefore  built  a  snow 
hut  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  cleft 
in  the  rocks  at  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  and  found  the  weather  the  next 
morning,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  air  was  re- 
markably clear,  the  most  distant  moun- 
tains standing  forth  distinctly.     I  ob- 
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tuinccl  an  observation  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  as  well  as  all  requisite  determina- 
tions of  the  mainland.  The  island  I 
found  to  be  situated  in  longitude  75° 
41'  44"  N.,  and  the  compass  variation 
88^°  W.  I  delineated  also  the  profile 
of  the  entire  coast-line,  including  sev- 
eral new  islands  of  considernble  size. 
While  I  was  thus  engaged  mj  worthy 
friend  had  set  off  seal  hunting,  as  we 
were  in  want  of  meat  for  ourselves  and 
dogs,  and  blubber  for  the  lamps.  And 
he  succeeded  in  an  hour's  time  in  kill- 
ing a  fine  animal. 

I  watched  him  through  my  glasses 
as  ho  cautiously  and  silently  crawled, 
or  rather  hauled  himself  along  toward 
the  dozing  seal.  To  mo  up  here  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  near  enough  to 
touch  it  with  his  hand  ;  but  still  I 
waited  and  waited  for  the  report  of  his 
ride.  At  last  a  faint  cloud  arose^  and 
the  report  rang  through  the  still  clear 
air,  and  in  the  same  instant  Kolo- 
tengva's  knife  flashed  for  a  second  in 
the  sun,  burying  itself  in  the  next  in 
the  body  of  his  valuable  spoil,  which 
now  relieved  us  from  all  anxieties  as  to 
food  for  ourselves  and  our  faithful,  al- 
most half-starved,  companions  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Of  the  fifty  miles  long  coast-line, 
bounded  in  northwest  by  Cape  Melville 
and  in  southeast  by  Red  Head,  which 
I  could  overlook  from  the  top  of  the 
little  mountain  ridge  on  Thom  Island, 
nearly  one  half  consisted  of  larger  and 
smaller  glacier  fronts.  If  to  the  gla- 
ciers here  referred  to,  which  I  could 
overlook  from  the  island,  be  added  the 
ghiciers  which  I  discovered  between 
Capo  Melville  and  Cape  York,  as  well 
as  the  enormous  ice  floe,  the  northern 
wall  of  which  I  was  just  able  to  discern 
south  of  Red  Head,  and  which  in  all 
probability  stretches  down  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  **  Devil's  Thumb,''  the 
whole  number  of  these  ice  streams 
covers  an  area  of  some  200  miles.  They 
form  a  magnificent  overflow  for  the  ice 
masses  inland,  and  are  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  glaciers  of 
Melville  Bay  form,  without  doubt,  the 
vastest  glacial  system  yet  discovered  on 
the  (ireenland  coast.  Most  of  these 
glaciers  are  situated  close  to  each 
other  ;  indeed,  as  regards  some  of  the 
largf^r,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  King 


Oscar,  Peary,  Rink,  Xansen,  and  Nor- 
denskiold,  the  land  divisions  among 
them  are  so  insignificant  that  they 
might  be  really  considered  two  huge 
glaciers  of  enormous  dimensions. 

As  regards  the  geological  character 
of  the  coast-land  itself,  which  here  and 
there  juts  forth  from  the  glacial  cap, 
either  as  dominant  headland  and  ness 
or  single  **  nunatak*'  further  inland,  I 
could  discover  nothing  of  particular  in- 
terest. The  trap  formation,  with  its 
dark  color,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
white  snow  cupolas  which  crowned  its 

f)lateau-shaped  surfaces,  was  apparent- 
y  the  most  common,  while  the  coast 
in  general  was  of  the  usual  archaic 
structure.  The  perpendicular  walls 
nearest  the  ocean  ice  attained  generally 
a  height  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet, 
while  the  *'  Hinterland,"  where  such 
existed,  rose  to  far  greater  heights  ; 
thus  the  snowy  summit  of  Cape  Walker 
has  a  height  of  quite  3000  feet,  whilc/a 
glittering  cone,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  "  Mount  Haffner,"  after  the 
Norwegian  savant,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated about  fifteen  miles  inland  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  is,  without 
doubt,  5000  feet  in  height.  At  Cape 
Melville  there  was  a  comparatively  vast 
stretch  of  low  land,  but  its  nature  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  at  this  dis- 
tance. 

Uaviog  concluded  my  observations 
on  the  island,  I  built  a  small  cairn  on 
the  top,  in  which  I  placed  a  tin  box 
containing  a  brief  notice  of  our  visit. 
Before  turning  in  that  night  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a 
snow  sparrow,  the  first  of  the  season, 
which  occasioned  us  several  times  dur- 
ing supper  (a  dainty  meal  of  fresh  seal's 
liver  and  dry  ship's  bread)  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer. 

The  next  morning  we  found  the 
weather  had  completely  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  night ;  it  was  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  southeast,  filling  the  air 
with  the  finest  drifting  snow.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  lie  weather-bound  that 
day,  which  might  have  been  dull  enough 
if  my  companion  had  not  sped  the  time 
by  naively-told  tales  of  incidents  from 
his  own  life,  which  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  illustrated  the  admirable 
toughness,   strength,   and  courage  of 
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this  little  race  of  humanity  in  la  lui/e 
pour  Id  vie.  Among  other  things  I 
was  tohl  that  the  bear-hunters  of  the 
tribe  often  in  their  excursions  reach 
the  east  coast  of  Mekille  Bay.  I  am, 
however,  of  the  opinion  that  ere  long 
some  s))ring  day  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northernmost  Danish  colony,  Tessiusak, 
will  he  surpriseil  by  a  visit,  the  first 
known,  from  the  sledging  wild  men  of 
Cape  York.  I  have  supplied  tliem 
with  full  particulars  and  instructions 
for  such  a  journey. 

The  next  day,  April  20th,  the  wind 
was  still  strong  from  the  south.  We 
were  now  again  nearly  out  of  meat  and 
bluhber,  so  that  we  did  not  care  to  ven- 
ture far  away  from  Cape  York,  which 
we  had  otherwise  intended  had  the 
weather  been  better.  After  being 
weather-bound  for  a  day  we  steered 
for  the  north-east,  almost  unknown, 
corner  of  Melville  Bay,  where  I  hoped 
to  tind  something  of  interest,  and 
where  also  wo  might  slay  a  bear,  which 
we  greatly  needed.  We  started  at 
seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  shaped  our 
course  straight  for  the  lofty  mountain 
ridge,  which  according  to  the  vague 
indications  of  the  chart  should  be  Cape 
Murdoch.  But  as  we  approached  we 
found  that  this  towering  ridge  did  not 
constitute  any  projecting  point  in  the 
coast  line,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rose 
far  behind  it,  and  was  only  a  solitary 
"  nunatak"  in  the  vast  ice-field,  the 
lofty  perpendicular  face  of  which  com- 
pletely an  ested  our  progress.  We  halt- 
ed at  half-past  one  by  a  small  island, 
the  inner  side  of  which  almost  touched 
the  ice-wall,  and  hero  we  had  to  remain 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  next 
night.  Kolotengva  at  once  began  the 
erection  of  the  indispensable  snow-hut, 
while  I  climbed  the  island,  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  in  order  to  take 
observations,  ^y  and  by  he  too,  came 
up,  anxious  to  see  this  forlorn  corner 
of  the  bay,  whither  the  lively  sledge 
parties  of  his  tribe  had  never  yet  pene- 
trated. But  even  to  the  frugal-minded 
Eskimo  at  my  side  the  desolate  spot 
could  olTer  no  attraction  ;  he  only  shook 
his  head  and  said  with  emphatic  con- 
viction— **  Pujungi-toksua  nuna  man- 
ni"  (*'  the  land  about  hero  is  no 
ffood*').  On  the  hard  rocky  ground 
lay  long  adamant  snowdrifts,  carried 


thither  by  raging  winds  from  the  near- 
est glaciers,  while  here  and  there  where 
the  naked  rocky  terraces  were  visible 
through  the  snow,  the  **  scouring'* 
marks  of  former  glacial  action  were 
distinctly  observable.  Having  conclud- 
ed mv  observations,  we  collected  all  the 
stones  we  were  able  to  find  and  raised 
a  small  cairn  on  the  summit,  when  we 
returned  to  the  hut.  But  a  few  yards 
from  it,  right  under  the  wall  of  an  ice- 
berg, we  came  upon  some  deep  holes  in 
the  snow,  a  bear  having  evidently  been 
engaged  in  digging  for  sea- holes.  The 
same  animal,  or  another,  had  curiously 
enough  visited  the  summit  of  the 
island,  to  which  even  we  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  climbing.  Kolotengva  thought 
the  bear  had  come  on  land  in  search  of 
dead  grass  or  moss,  as  polar  bears  arc 
believed  by  the  natives  to  like  a  certain 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  their 
diet. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  in  calm,  hazy 
weather.  We  had  barely  travelled  two 
hours  before,  on  turning  a  headland, 
we  suddenly  espied  the  bear  some  ei^ht 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us.  At  rac- 
ing pace  the  dog  sped  away  across  the 
hard  snow,  but  the  bear  did  not  take 
long  to  consider  his  position  and  then 
to  deal  with  it.  He  decided  not  to 
deal  with  the  dilemma  at  all,  and  sim- 
ply bolted.  But  we  were  down  upon 
him,  when  Kolotengva  quickly  cut  the 
single  trace  of  the  eight  clogs,  the 
sledge  stopped  dead,  and  the  liberated 
dogs  flew  with  redoubled  energy  at  the 
hairy  giant,  who  now  turned  to  defend 
himself  at  last.  During  the  short 
space  of  time  occupied  by  us  in  coming 
up  with  the  combatants,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  watching  the  splendid 
tactics  of  the  dogs.  As  soon  as  they 
came  up  with  the  bear  they  spread  ou't 
in  a  semicircle  right  in  front  of  tlioir 
foe,  and  attacked  him  by  making 
dashes  at  his  long  thick  coat  with  their 
sharp,  glistening  teeth,  and  they  dis- 
played during  these  proceedings  such 
cuteness  and  skill,  that  it  was  evident 
they  quite  understood  that  it  was  a 
question  of  **  breakfast  or  no  breakfast" 
for  them.  Whenever  the  bear  angrily 
raised  one  of  his  huge  paws  to  crush 
one  of  his  tormentors,  the  latter  slid 
away  in  the  most  agile  manner,  while 
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his  companions  gave  the  wretched 
brute  enough  to  attend  to  in  another 
direction.  However,  a  few  shots  from 
our  Winchesters  soon  ended  the  com- 
bat, and  an  hour  later  we  had  the  largo 
magnificent  bearskin  safely  packed  on 
the  sledge,  together  with  a  good  quan- 
tity of  meat,  while  the  dogs  were  treat- 
ed to  a  substantial  meal,  which  they 
indeed  wanted  badly,  and  we  again 
continued  our  journey. 

Our  course  now  lay  straight  for  an  is- 
land some  ten  miles  W.S.  W.  from  our 
last  day's  halting-place.  We  reached  it 
just  before  noon,  and  remained  there 
some  hours,  during  which  I  took  the 
latitude  and  some  determinations,  the 
v/eather  having  now  become  very  flue 
again.  In  the  afternoon  we  proceed- 
ed, and  halted  eventually  at  5.;30  p.m. 
for  the  night,  after  a  most  interesting 
but  very  hard  day. 

On  April  23d  we  reached  again,  safe 
and  sound.  Cape  York  and  our  friend- 
ly Eskimo.  1  decided  to  remain  two 
days  and  let  the  dogs  have  a  good  rest, 
not  because  they  actually  wanted  it,  but 
because  I  thought  they  thoroughly  de- 
served it  after  their  preceding  eight 
dfi^s'  hard  and  steady  work.  The  next 
day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  almost 
summer-like,  so  that  the  entire  colony, 
small  and  large,  turned  out  eti  masse 
and  squatted  most  of  the  day,  basking 
in  the  sun's  rays,  on  a  small  clearing 
in  front  of  the  huts  where  bones  and 
otTal  used  to  be  thrown.  True,  the  air 
was  a  bit  chilly,  but  having  built  a  wall 
of  snow  to  shelter  from  the  cutting 
north  wind,  and  with  the  sun  shining 
right  upon  our  ruddy  faces,  and  being 
well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  wo  had  a  fine 
time  of  it,  chatting  merrily  about  the 
coming  spring,  for  which  we  all  longed 
so  much. 

In  the  midst  of  our  merry  group  lay 
a  huge  piece  of  walrus  meat,  the  some- 
what **  gamey"  smell  of  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  its  respectable  age.  Beside 
it  lay  an  axe,  which  was  used  whenever 
any  man  or  woman  wanted  to  satisfy 
their  hungry  cravings,  for  the  meat  was 
frozen  hard  and  had  to  be  chopped. 
At  the  side  of  this  lump  of  meat  stood 
also  a  huge  block  of  ice,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, whence  the  community  obtained 
water,  as  in  the  centre  of  it  a  cavitv 
had  been  cut,  at  the  bottom  of  which 


a  stone  was  placed  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist,  on  which  there  burned  with 
a  good  flame  a  piece  of  moss  intersect- 
ed with  blubber  ;  and  as  the  ice  melt- 
ed at  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  the  water 
collected  at  the  bottom  in  a  small,  clear 
pool,  whence  it  was  consumed  by  the 
many  parched  mouths  by  sucking  It  up 
through  hollow  reindeer  marrow-bones, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we  enjoy 
a  sherry  cobbler  through  a  straw.  The 
whole  party  was  throughout  in  the 
cheeriest  and  most  talkative  mood  ; 
and  although  no  toasts  weie  drunk  or 
speeches  made,  the  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing of  everybody  and  of  all  sizes  pro- 
ceeded so  merrilv  that  the  incident  fur- 
nished  another  strong  proof  of  the 
thorough  contentment  of  these  people 
with  their  lot  in  life. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  the  natives  train  their 
bear  dogs.  A  bear  skin  is  carried  se- 
cretly by  two  lads  out  t)ehind  an  ice- 
berg close  by,  one  of  whom  returns, 
while  the  other  wraps  the  skin  round 
his  body  and  then  emcrires,  appearing 
at  a  distance  like  a  rei.l  bear,  in  the 
creamy  fur  of  which  the  sun  played. 
Then  an  alarm  is  raised  by  the  older 
hunters,  and  with  fine  histrionic  skill 
the  youngi-r  ones  rush  out  as  if  in  great 
excitement  at  the  sight  of  the  impu- 
dent bear.  Some  of  the  dogs  have  now 
also  espied  it,  half  a  dozen  sledges  are 
harnessed  speeding  toward  the  imag- 
ined foe,  who  then  wisely  lets  fall  his 
disguise. 

After  two  days'  rest  I  and  my  com- 
panion eventually  said  good-bye  to  our 
hospitable  hosts.  But  at  the  last  mo- 
ment we  were  jdeasantly  surprised  at 
learning  that  the  whole  colony  had  de- 
cided to  accompany  us  in  a  body  !  It 
seemed  as  if  a  sudden  mania  for  travel- 
ling had  seized  upon  these  free  and  un- 
fettered persons.  Why  not  then  at 
once  satisfv  the  desire?  Their  minds 
were  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  half  an  hour  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  the  whole  colony  had 
taken  the  field  with  all  their  belong- 
ings—furs, harpoons,  lamps,  suckling 
babies,  blubber,  meat,  etc.,  well  stowed 
away  on  their  sledges.  They  num- 
bered, including  ours,  nine  in  all, 
drawn  by  fifty-two  splendid  dogs.  But 
we  did  not  enjoy   our    merry  escort 
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long,  as  it  left  us  by  degrees,  the  mem- 
bers taking  up  their  abodes  along  the 
coast  in  their  airy  skin  tents,  now 
being  exchanged  fur  the  dark  hovels  of 
the  long  and  dreary  winter. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Capo 
York  we  halted  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inlet,  where  we  had  to  remain  for 
thirty-six  hours  through  a  storm.  Wo 
found  quarters  in  some  old  ruins  of  a 
hut.  The  next  night  we  were  enabled 
to  proceed,  and  as  it  was  the  first  on 
which  the  sun  would  remain  above  the 
horizon  that  season,  we  decided  to 
travel  all  the  night.  The  snow  track 
was  capital,  and  we  advanced  rapidly, 
reaching  the  western  extremity  of 
Saunders'  Island  at  five  a.m.  Here  we 
slept  in  a  remarkable  grotto,  which 
runs  in  under  the  perpendicular  moun- 
tain wall,  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  the  floor  being  below  higb- 
watur  mark.  Wo  passed  the  Colony 
**  Akpan,"  situated  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  island,  then  deserted.  I 
mention  it,  as  here  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  just  south,  there  are  remains 
of  stone  huts  which  are  now  under 
water  at  high  tide.  The  natives  have, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  vacate  tbeir 
old  huts  and  erect  others,  the  former 
having  gradually  been  covered  by  the 
sea.  Similar  proofs  of  the  depression 
of  the  land  along  these  shores  were  at 
one  time  also  observed  bv  Dr.  Kane 
somewhat  further  south,  wno  suggested 
that  the  axis  of  the  oscillating  move- 
ment to  which  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Greenland  continent  is  sub- 
jected, should  be  found  just  south  of 
the  77th  degree  of  latitude.  Judging 
by  my  own  observations  on  Saunders^ 
Island  just  referred  to,  and  partly  from 
statements  made  by  natives,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  axis  must  be  fixed 
somewhat  further  south. 

On  April  29th,  at  about  nine  at 
niffht,  wo  left  Saunders*  •  Island  in 
splendid  w^eather.  We  determined 
again  to  travel  across  country  to  Whale 
Sound  to  escape  the  journey  around 
Cape  Parry,  On  tho  way  we  succeed- 
ed in  killing  a  hare,  whose  white  coat 
up  in  a  dark  ravine  offered  a  splendid 
target  for  our  rifles.  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe how  welcome  this  piece  of  fresh 
meat  was  to  us  just  then.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  for  some  days  we  had  lived 


from  hand  to  mouth,  and  our  provi- 
sion bag  was  slenderer  than  just  desir- 
able. 

We  had  decided  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  south  side  of  Whale  Sound  before 
again  halting,  which  we  did  after 
twenty  hours  of  hard  travelling.  For 
the  last  time  we  lit  our  blubber  lamp, 
cooked  the  rest  of  the  hare,  and  en- 
ioyed  a  good  long  sleej)  under  the  tum- 
bledown roof  of  a  deserted  native  hut. 
We  were  still  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  expedition, 
but  this  wo  covered  without  more  ad- 
ventures on  the  following  day,  being 
back  once  more  safe  and  sound,  on 
April  30th. 

Our  little  journey  was  at  an  end,  and 
although  its  geographical  resnlts, 
which,  however,  constituted  the  only 
ones  yielded  by  the  second  Peary  expe- 
dition, cannot  be  said  to  be  start- 
ling," the  journey  has  to  m©  been  of 
great  value  and  advantage,  for  it  has 
more  than  ever  before  made  me  famil- 
iar with  the  methods  of  travelling  fol- 
lowed for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  race 
dwelling  in  nearest  proximity  to  the 
Pole,  and  gained  from  experience  dur- 
ing their  extended  sledge  journeys 
along  the  vast  ice-choked  shores  of 
their  land.  And  I  feel  confident  that, 
had  this  tribe  possessed  the  scientific 
enthusiasm  which  fires  civilized  na- 
tions, they  would  have  reached  the 
highly  coveted  goal  long  a^o,  and  ex- 
plored the  mystic  regions  into  which 
the  groat  nations  of  the  earth,  in  noble 
rivalry  and  self-sacrifice,  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  penetrate  in  vain.  But 
suddenly  to  impart  to  these  children  of 
nature  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  this 
task  of  solving  some  of  the  greatest 
geographical  and  other  scientific  prob- 
lems of  the  age  would  indeed  be  an  im- 
possibility. On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  that  the  sons  of  civ- 
ilization themselves  could  learn  from 
the  natives,  by  sojourning  among  them, 
the  best  mode  of  solving  those  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
Nansen  and  his  gallant  little  band  will 
carry  victory  home  ;  and  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  equip- 
ment and  manning  of  this  expedition, 
with  other  factors  to  be  considered, 
can  deny  that  its  prospects  of  success 
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are  highly  promising.  But  should 
even  this  bo  so,  there  will  still  remain 
many  mysteries  to  be  penetrated  in  the 
polar  regions.  No  single  expedition, 
be  it  ever  so  successful,  could  solve  all 
these.  There  still  are  vast  regions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Polo  yet  to  be  ex 
plored  ;  and  in  this  glorious  labor  it  is 


to  be  hoped  that  the  Scandinavian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races  may  lead  the  way 
hand  in  hand. — Fortnightly  Beview. 

Note.— Since  this  article,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Carl  Siewers,  was  first  received, 
Eivind  Astrnp's  death  bns  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  The  last  paragraphs  were  writ- 
ten before  the  news  of-Nansen's  success. — Ed. 
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UNDER  THE   KNIFE. 


BY    H.    G.    WELLS. 


**  What  if  I  die  under  it  !';  The 
thought  recurred  again  and  again,  as  I 
walked  home  from  liaddon's.  It  was 
a  piirelv  personal  question.  I  was 
spared  the  deep  anxieties  of  a  married 
man,  and  I  knew  there  were  few  of  my 
intimate  friends  but  would  find  my 
death  troublesome  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  duty  of  regret.  I  was  sur- 
prised indeed,  and  perhaps  a  little 
humiliated,  as  I  turned  the  matter  over, 
to  think  how  few  could  possibly  exceed 
the  conventional  requirement.  Things 
rame  before  me  stripped  of  glamour, 
in  a  clear  dry  light,  during  that  walk 
from  lladdon's  house  over  Primrose 
Hill.  There  were  the  friends  of  my 
youth  :  I  perceived  now  that  our  affec- 
tion was  a  tradition,  which  we  fore- 
^^athercd  rather  laboriously  to  main- 
tiin.  There  were  the  rivals  and  help- 
ers of  my  later  career  :  I  suppose  I  had 
been  cold  blo(Kled  or  undemonstrative 
— one  perha[>s  implies  the  other.  It 
may  bo  that  even  the  capacity  for 
friendship  is  a  question  of  physique. 
Tiiere  had  been  a  time  in  mv  own  life 
when  I  had  grieved  bitterly  enough  at 
the  loss  of  a  friend  ;  but  as  I  wiilked 
home  that  afternoon  the  emotional  side 
of  my  imagination  was  dormant.  I 
could  not  pity  myself,  nor  feel  sorry  for 
mv  friends,  nor  conceive  of  them  as 
grieving  for  me. 

1  was  interested  in  this  deadness  of 
my  emotional  nature — no  doubt  a  con- 
comitant of  my  stagnating  physiology  ; 
and  my  thoughts  wandered  off  along 
the  line  it  suggested.  Once  before,  in 
my  hot  youth,  I  had  suffered  a  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  and  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  death.     I  remembered  now  that 


my  affictions  as  w6ll  as  my  passions 
had  drained  out  of  me,  leaving  scarce 
anything  but  a  tranquil  resignation,  a 
dreg  of  self-pity.  It  had  been  weeks 
before  the  old  ambitions,  and  tender- 
nesses, and  all  the  complex  moral  in- 
terplay of  a  man,  had  reasserted  them- 
selves. It  occurred  to  me  that  the  real 
meaning  of  this  numbness  might  be  a 
gradual  slipping  away  from  the  pleas- 
ure pain  guidance  of  the  animal  man. 
It  has  been  proven,  I  take  it,  as  thor- 
oughly as  anything  can  be  proven  in 
this  world,  that  the  higher  emotions, 
the  moral  feelings,  even  the  subtle  ten- 
dernesses of  love,  are  evolved  from  the 
elemental  desires  and  fears  of  the  sim- 
ple animal  :  they  are  the  harness  in 
which  man's  mental  freedom  goes. 
And,  it  may  be  that,  as  death  over- 
shadows us,  as  our  possibility  of  acting 
diminishes,  this  complex  growth  of 
balanced  impulse,  propensity,  and  aver- 
sion, whose  interplay  inspires  our  acts, 
goes  with  it.     Leaving  what? 

I  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  real- 
ity by  an  imminent  collision  with  a 
butcher-boy's  tray.  I  found  that  I  was 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Regent's 
Tiirk  Canal,  which  runs  parallel  with 
that  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
boy  in  blue  had  been  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  a  black  barge  advancing 
slowly,  towed  by  a  gaunt  white  horse. 
In  the  Gardens  a  nurse  was  leading 
three  happy  little  children  over  the 
bridge.  The  trees  were  bright  green  ; 
the  s})iing  hopefulness  was  still  un- 
stained by  the  dusts  of  summer  ;  the 
sky  in  the  water  was  bright  and  clear, 
but  broken  by  long  waves,  by  quivering 
bands  of  black,   as  the    barge  drove 
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through.  The  breeze  was  stirring ; 
but  it  did  not  8tir  me  as  the  spring 
breeze  used  to  do. 

Was  this  dulness  of  feeling  in  itself 
an  anticipation?  It  was  cm  ions  that 
I  could  reason  and  follow  out  a  net- 
work of  suggestion  as  clearly  as  ever  : 
so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  me.  It  waB 
calmness  rather  than  dulness  that  was 
coming  upon  me.  Was  there  any 
ground  for  the  belief  in  the  presenti- 
ment of  death  ?  Did  a  man  near  to 
death  begin  instinctively  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  mrshcs  of  matter  and 
sense,  even  -l^efore  the  cold  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  ?  I  felt  strangely  isolated 
—  isolated  without  regret — from  the 
life  and  existence  about  me.  Tlie  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  sun  and  gathering 
strength  and  experience  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  park-keeper  gossiping 
with  a  nursemaid,  the  nursing  mother, 
the  young  couple  intent  upon  each 
other  as  they  passed  me,  the  trees  by 
the  wayside  spreading  new  pleading 
leaves  to  the  sunlight,  the  stir  in  their 
branches — I  had  been  part  of  it  all, 
but  I  had  nearly  done  with  it  now. 

Some  way  down  the  Broad  Walk  I 
perceived  that  I  was  tired,  and  that  my 
feet  were  heavy.  It  was  hot  that  after- 
noon, and  I  turned  aside  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  green  chairs  that  line  the 
way.  In  a  minute  I  had  dozed  into  a 
dream,  and  the  tide  of  my  thoughts 
washed  up  a  vision  of  the  li(  surrcction. 
I  was  still  sitting  in  the  chair,  but  1 
thought  myself  actually  dead,  with- 
ered, tattered,  dried,  one  eye  (I  saw) 
pecked  out  by  birds.  **  Awake  I*'  cried 
a  voice  ;  and  incontinently  the  dust  of 
the  path  and  the  mould  under  the  grass 
became  insurgent.  I  had  never  before 
thought  of  Regent's  Park  as  a  ceme- 
tery, but  now  through  the  trees,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  e.>e  could  see,  I  beheld  a 
flat  plain  of  writhing  graves  and  heel- 
ing tombstones.  There  seemed  to  he 
some  trouble  :  the  rising  dead  appeared 
to  stifle  as  they  struggled  upward,  thev 
bled  in  their  struggles,  the  red  flesh 
was  tattered  away  from  the  white 
bones.  **  Awake  !''  cried  a  voice  ;  but 
1  determined  1  would  not  rise  to  such 
horrors.  **  Awake  !''  They  would  not 
let  mo  alone.  **  Wike  up  !''  said  an 
angry  voice.     A  cockney  angel  I    The 


man  who  sells  the  tickets  was  shaking 
me,  demanding  my  penny. 

1  paid  my  penny,  pocketed  my  ticket, 
yawned,  stretched  my  legs,  and  feeling 
now  rather  less  torpid,  got  up  and 
walked  on  toward  Langham  Place.  I 
speedily  lost  myself  again  in  a  shifting 
maze  of  thoughts  about  death.  Going 
across  Marylebone  Road  into  that  cres- 
cent at  the  end  of  Langham  Place,  I 
had  the  narrowest  escape  from  the 
shaft  of  a  cab,  and  went  on  my  way 
with  a  palpitating  heart  and  a  bruised 
shoulder.  It  struck  me  that  it  would 
have  been  curious  if  my  meditations  ou 
my  death  on  the  morrow  had  led  to  my 
death  that  day. 

Rut  I  will  not  weary  you  with  more 
of  my  experiences  that  day  and  the 
next.  I  knew  more  and  more  certain- 
ly that  I  should  die  under  the  opera- 
tion ;  at  times  I  think  I  was  inclined 
to  pose  to  myself.  The  doctors  were 
coming  at  eleven,  and  I  did  not  get  up. 
It  seemed  scarce  worth  while  to  trouble 
about  washing  and  dressing,  and, 
though  1  read  my  newspapers  and  the 
letters  that  came  by  the  first  post,  I 
did  not  find  them  very  interesting. 
There  was  a  friendly  note  from  Addi- 
son, my  old  school  friend,  calling  my 
attention  to  two  discrepancies  and  a 
printer's  error  in  my  new  book,  with 
one  from  Langiidge  venting  some  vexa- 
tion over  Minton.  The  rest  were  busi- 
ness communications.  I  breakfasted 
in  bed.  The  glow  of  pain  at  my  side 
seemed  more  massive.  I  knew  it  was 
pain,  and  yet,  if  you  can  understand, 
I  did  not  find  it  very  painful.  I  had 
been  awake  and  hot  and  thirsty  in  the 
night,  but  in  the  morning  bed  felt  com  • 
fortable.  In  the  night  time  I  had  lain 
thinking  of  things  that  were  past  ;  in 
the  morning  I  dozed  over  the  question 
of  immortality.  Iladdon  came,  punc- 
tual to  the  minute,  with  a  neat  black 
bag ;  and  Mowbray  soon  followed. 
Their  arrival  stirred  me  up  a  little.  I 
began  to  take  a  more  personal  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings.  Iladdon  moved 
the  little  octagonal  table  close  to  the 
bedside,  and,  with  his  broad  black  back 
to  me,  began  taking  things  out  of  his 
bag.  I  heard  the  light  click  of  steel 
upon  steel.  My  imagination,  I  found, 
was  not  altogether  stagnant.     *'  Will 
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von  hurt  mo  much  ?'*  I  said  in  an  off- 
hand  tone. 

*'  Not  a  bit,"  Iladdon  answered  over 
his  shoulder.  **  We  shall  chloroform 
vou.  Your  heart's  as  sound  as  a  bell." 
And,  as  he  spoke  I  had  a  whiff  of  the 
pungent  sweetness  of  the  anjesthetic. 

Thej  stretched  me  out,  with  a  con- 
venient exposure  of  my  side,  and,  al- 
most before  I  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening, the  chloroform  was  being  ad- 
ministered. It  stings  the  nostrils  and 
there  is  a  suffocating  sensation,  at  first. 
I  know  I  should  die — that  this  was  the 
end  of  consciousness  for  me.  And 
suddenly  I  felt  that  I  was  not  prepared 
for  death  :  I  had  a  vague  sense  of  a 
duty  overlooked— I  knew  not  what. 
What  was  it  I  had  not  done?  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  to  do,  nothing 
desirable  left  in  life  ;  and  yet  I  had  the 
strangest  disinclination  to  death.  And 
the  physical  sensation  was  painfully 
oppressive.  Of  course  the  doctors  did 
not  know  they  were  going  to  kill  me. 
Possibly  I  struggled.  Then  I  fell  mo- 
tionless, and  a  great  silence,  a  mon- 
strous silence,  and  an  impenetrable 
blackness  came  upon  me. 

There  must  have  been  an  interval  of 
absolute  unconsciousness,  seconds  or 
minutes.  Then,  with  a  chilly,  unemo- 
tional clearness,  1  perceived  that  1  was 
not  yet  dead.  I  was  still  in  my  body  ; 
but  all  the  multitudinous  sensations 
that  come  sweeping  from  it  to  make  up 
the  background  of  consciousness  had 
gone,  leaving  me  free  of  it  all.  No, 
not  free  of  it  all  ;  for  as  yet  something 
still  held  mo  to  the  poor  stark  flesh  upon 
the  bed— held  me,  yet  not  so  closely 
that  I  did  not  feel  myself  external  to 
it,  independent  of  it,  straining  away 
from  it.  I  do  not  think  I  saw,  I  do 
not  think  I  heard  ;  but  I  perceived  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  it  was  as  if  1 
both  heard  and  saw.  Iladdon  was 
bending  over  me,  Mowbray  behind  me  ; 
the  scalpel— it  was  a  large  scalpel— was 
cutting  my  flesh  at  the  side  under  the 
flying  ribs.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
myself  cut  like  cheese,  without  a  pang, 
without  even  a  qualm.  The  interest 
was  much  of  a  quality  with  that  one 
might  feel  in  a  pame  of  chess  between 
strangers.  Iladdon's  face  was  firm, 
and  his  hand  steady;  but  I  was  snr 


prised  to  perceive— (//ow  I  know  not) — 
that  he  was  feeling  the  gravest  doubt 
as  to  his  own  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  the  operation. 

Mowbray's  thoughts,  too,  I  could 
see.  Ho  was  thinking  that  Iladdon's 
manner  showed  too  much  of  the  spe- 
cialist. New  suggestions  came  up  like 
bubbles  through  a  stream  of  frothing 
meditation,  and  burst  ono  after  another 
in  the  little  bright  spot  of  his  conscious- 
ness. He  could  not  help  noticing  and 
admiring  Haddon's  swift  dexterity,  in 
spite  of  his  envious  quality  and  his  dis- 
position to  detract.  I  saw  my  liver  ex- 
posed. I  was  puzzled  at  my  own  con- 
dition. I  did  not  feel  that  1  was  dead, 
but  I  was  different  in  some  way  from 
my  living  self.  The  gray  depression, 
that  had  weighed  on  me  for  a  year  or 
more  and  colored  all  mv  thoughts,  was 
gone.  I  perceived  and  thought  with- 
out any  emotional  tint  at  all.  I  won- 
dered if  every  ono  perceived  things  in 
this  way  under  chloroform,  and  forgot 
it  again  when  he  camo  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  look  into 
some  heads,  and  not  forget. 

Althouo;h  I  did  not  think  that  I  was 
dead,  I  still  perceived  quite  clearly  that 
I  was  soon  to  die.  This  brought  mo 
back  to  the  consideration  of  lladdon's 
proceedings.  I  looked  into  his  mind, 
and  saw  that  he  was  afraid  of  cutting 
a  branch  of  the  portal  vein.  My  atten- 
tion was  distracted  from  details  by  the 
curious  changes  going  on  in  his  mind. 
His  consciousness  was  like  a  quivering 
little  spot  of  light  which  is  thrown  by 
the  mirror  of  a  galvanometer.  His 
thoughts  ran  under  it  like  a  stream, 
some  through  the  focus  bright  and  dis- 
tinct, some  shadowy  in  the  half-light 
of  the  edge.  Just  now  the  little  glow 
was  steady  ;  but  the  least  movement  on 
Mowbray's  part,  the  slightest  sound 
from  outside,  even  a  faint  difference 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  living 
flesh  he  was  cutting,  set  the  light-spot 
shivering  and  spinning.  A  new  sense- 
impression  came  rushing  up  through 
the  flow  of  thoughts ;  and  lo  !  the 
light-spot  jerked  away  toward  it,  swift- 
er than  a  frightened  fish.  It  was  won- 
derful to  think  that  upon  that  unstable 
fitful  thin^  depended  all  the  complex 
motions  oi  the  man  :  that  for  tho  next 
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five  minutes,  therefore,  my  life  bung 
upon  its  movements.  And  he  was 
growing  more  and  more  nervous  in  his 
work.  It  was  as  if  a  httle  picture  of  a 
cut  vein  grew  blighter,  and  struggled 
to  oust  from  his  brain  another  picture 
of  a  cut  falling  sliort  of  the  mark.  He 
was  afraid  :  his  dread  of  cutting  too 
little  was  battling  with  his  dread  of  cut- 
ting too  far. 

Ihen,  suddenly,  like  an  escape  of 
water  from  under  a  lock-gate,  a  great 
uprush  of  horrible  realization  set  all  his 
thoughts  swirling,  and  simultaneously 
I  perceived  that  the  vein  was  cut.  He 
started  back  with  a  hoarse  exclamation, 
and  I  saw  the  brown-purple  blood  gath- 
er in  a  swift  bead,  and  run  trickling. 
He  was  horrified,  lie  pitched  the  red- 
stained  scalpel  on  to  the  octagonal 
table  ;  and  instantly  both  doctors  flung 
themselves  upon  me,  making  hasty 
and  ill- conceived  efforts  to  remedy  the 
disaster.  **  Ice,*'  said  Mowbray,  gasp- 
ing. But  I  knew  that  I  was  killed, 
though  my  body  still  clung  to  me. 

I  will  not  describe  their  belated  en- 
deavors to  save  me,  though  I  perceived 
every  detail.  My  perceptions  were 
sharper  and  swifter  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  life ;  my  thoughts  rushed 
through  my  mind  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, but  with  perfect  definition.  I 
can  only  compare  their  crowded  clarity 
to  the  effects  of  a  reasonable  dose  of 
opium.  In  a  moment  it  would  all  be 
over,  and  I  should  be  free.  I  knew  I 
was  immortal,  but  what  would  happen 
I  did  nob  know.  Should  I  diifL  off 
presently,  like  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a 
gun,  in  some  kind  of  half-material 
body,  an  attenuated  version  of  my  ma- 
terial self?  Should  I  lind  mvself  sud- 
denly  among  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
the  dead,  and  know  the  world  about 
me  for  the  phantasmagoria  it  had  al- 
ways seemed  i  Should  I  drift  to  some 
spiritualistic  seance^  and  there  make 
foolish,  incomprehensible  attempts  to 
affect  a  purblind  medium?  It  was  a 
state  of  unemotional  curiosity,  of  col- 
orless expectation.  And  then  I  real- 
ized a  growing  stress  upon  me,  a  feel- 
ing as  though  some  huge  human  mag- 
net was  drawing  me  upward  out  of  my 
body.  The  stress  grew  and  grew.  I 
seemed  an  atom  for  which  monstrous 
forces  were  lighting.     For  one  brief. 


terrible  moment  sensation  came  back 
to  me.  That  feeling  of  falling  head- 
long which  comes  in  nightmares,  that 
feeling  a  thousand  times  intensified, 
that  and  a  black  horror  swept  across 
my  thoughts  in  a  torrent.  Then  the 
two  doctors,  the  naked  bodv  with  its 
cut  side,  the  little  room,  swept  away 
from  under  me  and  vanished,  as  a  speck 
of  foam  vanishes  down  an  eddy. 

I  was  in  mid-air.  Far  below  was  the 
West  End  of  London,  receding  rapidly 
—  for  I  seemed  to  be  flying  swiftly  up- 
ward— and,  as  it  receded,  passing  west- 
ward, like  a  panorama.  I  could  see 
through  the  faint  haze  of  smoke,  the 
innumerable  roofs  chimney-set,  the 
narrow  roadways,  stippled  with  people 
and  conveyances,  the  little  specks  of 
squares,  and  the  church  steeples  like 
thorns  sticking  out  of  the  fabric.  But 
it  spun  away  as  the  earth  rotated  on 
its  axis,  and  in  a  few  seconds  {t\s  it 
seemed)  I  was  over  the  scattered  clumps 
of  town  about  Ealing,  the  little 
Thames  a  thread  of  blue  to  the  south, 
and  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  the  North 
Downs  coming  up  like  the  rim  of  a 
basin,  far  away  and  faint  with  haze. 
Up  I  rushed.  And  at  first  1  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  what  this  head- 
long rush  upward  could  mean. 

Every  moment  the  circle  of  scenery 
beneath  me  grew  wider  and  wider,  and 
the  details  of  town  and  field,  of  hill 
and  valley,  got  more  and  more  hazy 
and  pale  and  indistinct,  a  Itiminous 
gray  was  mingled  more  and  more  with 
the  blue  of  the  hills  and  the  green  of 
the  o[)en  meadows  ;  and  a  little  patch 
of  cloud,  low  and  far  to  the  west,  shone 
ever  more  dazzlingly  white.  Above, 
as  the  veil  of  atmosphere  between  my- 
self and  outer  space  grew  thinner,  the 
sky,  which  had  been  a  fair  springtime 
blue  at  first,  grew  deeper  and  richer  in 
color,  passing  steadily  through  the  in- 
tervening shades,  until  presently  it  was 
as  dark  as  the  blue  sky  of  midnight, 
and  presently  as  black  as  the  blackness 
of  a  frosty  starlight,  and  at  last  as  black 
as  no  blackness  I  had  ever  beheld. 
And  first  one  star,  and  then  many,  and 
at  last  an  innumerable  host,  broke  out 
upon  the  sky  :  more  stars  than  any  one 
has  ever  seen  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  the  blueness  of  the  sky  is 
the  light  of  the  sun   and  stars  sifted 
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and  spread  abroad  blind ingly  :  there  is 
diffused  light  even  in  the  darkest  skies 
of  winter,  and  we  do  not  see  their  light 
by  day  because  of  the  dazzling  irradia- 
tion of  the  sun.  But  now  I  saw  things 
—  I  know  not  how  ;  assuredly  with  no 
mortal  e}'es — and  that  defect  of  bedaz- 
zlement  blinded  me  no  longer.  The 
sun  was  incredibly  strange  and  wonder- 
ful. The  body  of  it  was  a  disk  of  blind- 
ing white  light :  not  yellowish,  as  it 
seems  to  those  who  live  upon  the  earth, 
but  lily  white,  all  streaked  with  scarlet 
streaks  and  rimmed  about  with  a  fringe 
of  writhing  tongues  of  red  fire.  And, 
shooting  hikVl  way  across  the  heavens 
from  eithersideof  it,  and  brighter  than 
the  Milky  Way,  were  two  pinions  of  sil- 
ver-white, making  it  look  more  like 
those  winged  globes  I  have  seen  in 
Egjiptian  sculpture,  than  anything  else 
1  can  remember  upon  earth.  These  I 
knew  for  the  solar  corona,  though  I 
had  never  seen  anything  of  it  but  a  pic- 
ture during  the  days  of  my  earthly  life. 

When  my  attention  came  back  to  the 
earth  again,  I  saw  that  it  had  fallen 
very  far  away  from  me.  Field  and 
town  were  long  since  indistinguish- 
able, and  all  the  varied  hues  of  the 
country  were  merging  into  a  uniform 
bright  gray,  broken  only  by  the  brill- 
iant white  of  the  clouds  that  lay  scat- 
tered in  flocculent  masses  over  Ireland 
and  the  west  of  England.  For  now  I 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  north  of 
P>ancc  and  Ireland,  and  all  this  island 
of  Britain,  save  where  Scotland  passed 
over  the  horizon  to  the  north,  or  where 
the  coast  was  blurred  or  obliterated  by 
cloud.  The  sea  was  a  dull  gray,  and 
diirker  than  the  land  ;  and  the  whole 
panorama  was  rotating  slowly  towaid 
the  east. 

All  this  had  happened  so  swiftly  that, 
until  I  was  some  thousand  miles  or  so 
from  the  earth,  I  had 'no  thought  for 
m}self.  lUit  now  I  perceived  I  had 
neither  hands  nor  feet,  neither  parts 
nor  organs,  and  that  I  felt  neither  alarm 
nor  pain.  All  about  me  I  perceived  ihat 
the  vacancy  (for  I  had  already  left  the 
uir  behind)  was  cold  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  man  ;  but  it  troubled  me  not. 
The  sun's  rajs  shot  through  the  void, 
powerless  to  light  or  heat  until  they 
should  strike  on  matter  in  their  course. 
I  saw  things  with  a  serene  self- forget* 
Nsw  Sebies. — ^VoL.  LXm.,  No.  5. 


fulness,  even  as  if  I  were  God.  And 
now  below  there,  rushing  away  from 
me — countless  miles  in  a  second — 
where  a  little  dark  spot  on  the  gray 
marked  the  position  of  London,  two 
doctors  were  struggling  to  restore  life 
to  the  poor  hacked  and  outworn  shell  I 
had  abandoned.  I  felt  then  such  re- 
lease, such  serenity,  as  I  can  compare 
to  no  mortal  delight  I  had  ever  known. 
It  was  only  after  1  had  perceived  all 
these  things  that  the  meaning  of  that 
headlong  lush  of  the  earth  grew  into 
comprehension.  Yet  it  was  so  simple, 
so  obvious,  that  I  was  amazed  at  my 
never  anticipating  the  thing  that  was 
happening  to  me.  J  had  suddenly  ben 
cut  adrift  from  matter  :  all  that  was 
material  of  me  was  there  upon  earth, 
whirling  away  through  space,  held  to 
the  earth  by  gravitation,  partaking  of 
the  earth-inertia,  moving  in  its  wreath 
of  epicycles  round  the  sun,  and  with 
the  sun  and  the  planets  on  their  vast 
march  through  space.  But  the  imma- 
terial has  no  inertia,  feels  nothing  of 
the  pull  of  matter  formatter:  wheio 
it  parts  from  its  garment  of  flesh  thero 
it  remains  (so  far  as  space  concerns  it 
any  longer)  immovable  in  space.  /  was 
not  leaving  the  earth  :  the  earth  was 
leaving  me,  and  not  only  the  earth  but 
the  whole  solar  system  was  streaming 
past.  And  about  me  in  space,  invisible 
to  me,  scattered  in  the  wake  of  the 
earth  upon  its  journey,  there  must  bo 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  souls, 
stripped  like  myself  of  the  material, 
stripped  like  myself  of  the  passions  of 
the  individual  and  the  generous  emo- 
tions of  the  gregarious  brute,  naked 
intelligences,  things  of  new-born  won- 
der and  thought,  marvelling  at  the 
stiange  release  that  had  suddenly  cooxo 
on  them  ! 

As  I  receded  faster  and  faster  from- 
the  strange  white  sun  in  the  black 
heavens,  and  from  the  broad  and  shin- 
ing earth  upon  which  my  being  had 
begun,  I  seemed  to  grow,  in  some  in- 
credible manner,  vast  :  vast  as  regards 
this  world  1  had  left,  vast  as  regards 
the  moments  and  periods  of  human 
life.  Very  soon  I  saw  the  full  circle  of 
the  earth,  slightly  gibbous,  like  the 
moon  when  she  nears  her  full,  but  veiy 
large  ;  and  the  silvery  shape  of  Amu- 
ica  was  now  in  the  noonday  blaze 
8U 
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wherein  (as  it  seemed)  little  England 
had  been  tasking  but  a  few  minutes 
ago.  At  first  the  earth  whs  large,  and 
sFione  in  the  heavens,  tilling  a  great 
part  of  them  :  but  every  moment  she 
grew  smaller  and  more  distant.  As 
she  shrunk,  the  broad  moon  in  its  third 
quarter  crept  into  view  orer  the  rim  of 
her  disk.  I  looked  for  the  constella- 
tions. Only  that  part  of  Aries  directly 
behind  the  sun  and  the  Lion,  which  the 
earth  covered,  were  hidden.  I  recog- 
nized the  toituou:*,  tatiirtd  band  of  the 
Milky  Way,  with  Vtga  very  bright  be- 
tween sun  and  eurtn  :  and  ^iiiusand 
Orion  shone  splendid  against  the  un- 
fathomable blackness  in  the  opjtosite 
quarter  of  the  heafens.  The  Pole  »Star 
was  overhead,  and  the  <'reat  Bear  hung 
over  the  circle  of  the  earth.  And  awav 
beneath  and  beyond  the  shining  corona 
of  the  sun  were  strange  groupings  of 
stars  1  had  never  seen  in  mv  life — 
notably,  a  dagger-shaped  group  that  I 
knew  for  the  Soutliern  Cross.  All 
these  were  no  larger  than  when  they 
had  shone  on  eaith  ;  but  the  little  stars 
that  one  scarce  sees  shone  now  against 
the  setting  of  black  vacancy  as  brightly 
as  the  tir&L-magnitudes  had  done,  while 
the  larger  worlds  were  points  of  inde- 
scribable glory  and  color.  Aldebaran 
was  a  spot  of  blood-red  lire,  and  Sirius 
condensed  to  one  point  the  light  of  a 
world  of  sapphires.  And  they  shone 
steadily  :  they  did  not  scintillate,  they 
were  calmly  glorious.  My  impressions 
had  an  adamantine  hardness  and 
brightness  ;  there  was  no  blurring  soft- 
ness, no  atmosphere,  nothing  but  in- 
iinile  darkness  set  with  the  myriads  of 
these  acute  and  brilliant  points  and 
specks  of  light.  i*resently,  when  1 
looked  again,  the  little  earth  seemed 
no  bigger  than  the  sun,  and  it  dwin- 
dled and  turned  as  1  looked,  until,  in 
a  second's  space  (as  it  seemed  to  me), 
it  was  halved  ;  and  so  it  went  on  swift- 
ly dwindling.  Far  away  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  a  little  pinkish  2)in's  head 
of  light,  shining  steadily,  was  the  planet 
Mars.  I  swam  motionless  in  vacancy, 
and,  without  a  trace  of  terror  or  aston- 
ishment, watched  the  speck  of  cosmic 
dust  we  call  the  world  fall  away  from 
me. 

Presently  it  dawned   upon  me  that 
my  sense  of   duration   had   changed  : 


that  my  mind  was  moving  not  faster 
but  intinitelv  slower,  that  between  each 
separate  impression  there  was  a  period 
of  many  days.  The  moon  spun  once 
round  the  earth,  as  I  noted  this  ;  and 
I  perceivid.  clearly,  the  m  tion  of  Mars 
in  his  orbit.  Moreover,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  time  between  thonght  and 
thought  grew  steadily  greater,  nntil  at 
last  a  thousand  years  was  but  a  mo- 
ment in  my  perception. 

At  first  the  constellations  bad  shone 
motionless  a<;ainst  the  black  baek- 
giound  of  infinite  space  ;  but  presently 
It  s(em(d  as  though  the  group  of  star's 
about  Hercules  and  the  Scorpion  was 
contracting,  while  Orion  and  Alde- 
baran and  their  neighbors  were  seat- 
teiiug  apart.  Flashing  snddenlv  out 
of  the  daikuess,  there  came  a  flying 
multitude  of  particles  of  rock,  glitter- 
ing like  dust-specks  in  a  sunbeam  and 
encompassed  m  a  faintly  luminous 
haze.  They  swirled  all  abont  me,  and 
vanished  again  in  a  twinkling  far  be- 
hind. And  then  I  saw  that  a  bright 
spot  of  light,  that  shone  a  little  to  one 
side  of  my  path,  was  growing  very  rap- 
idly larger,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
the  planet  Saturn  rushing  toward  me. 
Larger  and  larger  it  grew,  swallowing 
up  the  heavens  behind  it,  and  hiding 
every  moment  a  fresh  multitude  of 
stars.  I  perceived  its  flattened  whirl- 
ing body,  its  disk-like  belt,  and  seven 
of  its  little  satellites.  It  grew  and 
grew,  till  it  towered  enormous  ;  and 
then  I  plunged  amid  a  streaming  mul- 
titude of  clashing  stones  and  dancing 
dust  particles  and  gas-eddies,  and  saw 
for  a  moment  the  mighty  triple  belt 
like  three  concentric  arches  of  moon- 
light above  me,  its  shadow  black  on 
the  boiling  tumult  below.  These  things 
happened  in  one  tenth  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  tell  of  them.  The  planet  went 
by  like  a  Hash  of  lightning  ;  for  a  few 
seconds  it  blotted  out  the  sun,  and 
there  and  then  became  a  mere  black, 
dwindling,  winged  patch  against  the 
light.  The  earth,  the  mother  mote  of 
my  being,  I  could  no  longer  see. 

So  with  a  stately  swiftness,  in  the 
j)rofoundcst  silence,  the  solar  system 
fell  from  me,  as  it  had  been  a  garment* 
until  the  sun  was  a  mere  star  amid  the 
multitude  of  stars,  with  its  eddy  of 
planet  specks,  lost  in  the  confused  glit- 
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tering  of  the  remoter  light.  I  was  no 
longer  a  denizen  of  the  solar  system  : 
I  had  come  to  the  Outer  Universe,  I 
seemed  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
whole  world  of  matter.  Ever  more 
swiftly  the  stars  closed  in  about  the 
spot  where  Antares  and  Vega  had  van- 
ished in  a  himinous  haze,  until  that 
part  of  the  sky  had  the  semblance  of  a 
whirling  mass  of  nebulae,  and  ever  be- 
fore me  yawned  vaster  gaps  of  vacant 
blackness,  and  the  stars  shone  few  and 
fewer.  It  seemed  as  if  I  moved  toward 
a  point  between  Orion's  belt  and  swurd  ; 
and  the  void  about  that  region  opened 
vaster  and  vaster  every  second,  an  in- 
credible gulf  of  nothingness,  into  which 
I  was  falling.  Faster  and  ever  faster 
the  universe  rushed  by,  a  hurry  of 
wliivling  motes  at  last,  speeding  silent- 
ly into  the  void.  Stars  glowing  bright- 
er and  brighter,  with  their  circling 
planets  catching  the  light  in  a  ghostly 
fashion  as  I  neared  them,  shone  out 
and  vanished  again  into  inexistence  ; 
faint  comets,  clusters  of  meteorites, 
winking  specks  of  matter,  eddying 
light  points,  whizzed  past,  some  per- 
haps a  hundred  millions  of  miles  or  so 
from  me  at  most,  few  nearer,  travelling 
with  unimaginable  rapidity,  shooting 
constellations,  momentary  darts  of  fire, 
through  the  black  exorbitaiit  night. 
More  than  anything  else  it  was  like  a 
dusty  draught,  sunbeam  lit.  Broader, 
and  wider,  and  deeper  grew  the  star- 
less 8])ace,  the  vacant  Beyond,  into 
which  I  was  being  drawn.  At  last  a 
(juai  lor  of  the  heavens  was  black  and 
blank,  and  the  whole  headlong  rush  of 
stellar  universe  closed  in  behind  me  like 
a  veil  of  light  that  is  gathered  together. 
It  drove  away  from  me  like  a  mon- 
strous jack-o'-lantern  driven  by  the 
wind.  I  had  come  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  space.  Ever  the  vacant  black- 
ness grew  broader,  until  the  haze  of  the 
stars  seemed  only  like  a  swarm  of  fiery 
specks  hurrying  away  from  me,  incon- 
ceivably remote,  and  the  darkness,  the 
nothirii^ness  and  emptiness,  was  about 
ma  on  every  side.  Soon  the  little  uni- 
verse of  matter,  the  cage  of  points  in 
which  I  had  begun  to  be,  was  dwin- 
dling, now  to  a  whirling  disk  of  lumi- 
nous glittering,  and  now  to  one  minute 
whizzing  disk  of  hazy  light.    In  a  little 


while  it  would  shrink  to  a  point,  and 
at  last  would  vanish  altogether. 

Suddenly  feeling  came  back  to  me  : 
feeling  in  the  shapj  of  overwhelming 
terror  :  such  a  dread  of  those  daik 
vastitudes  as  no  words  can  describe,  a 
passionate  resurgence  of  sympathy  and 
social  desire.  Were  there  other  souls, 
invisible  to  me  as  I  to  them,  about  me 
in  the  blackness  ?  or  was  I  indeed,  evtn 
as  I  felt,  alone?  Had  I  passed  out  of  , 
being  into  something  that  was  neither 
being  nor  not-being  ?  The  covering  of 
the  body,  the  covering  of  matter,  nad 
been  torn  from  me,  and  the  hallucina- 
tions of  companionship  and  security. 
Everything  was  black  and  silent.  I 
had  ceased  to  be.  I  was  nothing. 
There  was  nothing,  save  only  that  in- 
finitesimal dot  of  light  that  dwindled 
in  the  gulf.  I  strained  myself  to  hear 
and  see,  and  for  awhile  there  was 
naught  but  infinite  silence,  intolerable 
darkness,  horror,  and  despair. 

Then  I  saw  that  about  the  spot  of 
light  into  which  the  whole  world  of 
matter  had  shrunk  there  was  a  faint 
glow.  And  in  a  band  on  either  side  cf 
that  the  darkness  was  not  absolute.  I 
watched  it  for  ages,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  through  the  jlong  waiting  tie 
haze  grew  imperceptibly  more  distinct. 
And  then  about  the  band  appeared  an 
irregular  cloud  of  the  faintest,  palest 
brown.  I  felt  a  passionate  impatience  ; 
but  the  things  grew  blighter  so  slowly 
that  they  scarce  seemed  to  change. 
What  was  unfolding  itself?  What  was 
this  strange  reddish  dawn  in  the  inter- 
minable night  of  space? 

The  cloud's  shape  was  groteaque. 
It  seemed  to  be  looped  along  its  lower 
side  into  four  projecting  masses,  and, 
above,  it  ended  in  a  straight  line. 
What  phantom  was  it?  I  felt  assured 
I  had  seen  that  figure  before  ;  but  I 
could  not  think  what,  nor  where,  nor 
when  it  was.  Then  the  realization 
rushed  upon  me.  It  toas  a  clenched 
hand,  1  was  alone,  in  space,  alone 
with  this  huge  shadowy  Hand,  upon 
which  the  whole  Universe  of  Matter 
lay  like  an  unconsidered  speck  of  dust. 
It  seemed  as  though  I  watched  it 
through  vast  periods  of  time.  On  the 
forefinger  glittered  a  ring  ;  and  the 
universe  from  which  I  had  come  was 
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■..,*  r>i,  mArTfrllifig  Ar.d  frafl::z  ^aa 
wi. •.;.'*;:  he!plfr«-?  oa  wta:  hj-j::*:  fol- 
ivw.  It  ieefn«r'i  as  ihoagri  t.::*:E? 
.';'•. 'jM  f'-.IIow  :  tftat  1  -riO'i.'i  Ta-.i;':;  for- 
er-f,  «eif:lrig  on>  the  ffa&i  ar;i  trie 
:.\>i;^  it  h'fi'J,  and  andentan'iing  LO-.h- 
;'i;r  of  ;•■  :m(.ort.  Was  the  whole  3l:- 
Te."*^  Ofil  a  refract: fig  ftf^ck  apori  s^ime 
greater  iJeing?  Were  or:r  Tor!«i«  0:11 
the  ati>rrj«  of  ar. other  ar-irerie.  a&d 
tKoa«  a;?ijia  of  another,  aad  so  oc 
through  an  cndle-^  progression?  Arid 
vr.at '«aji  I?  Was  I  indeed  immate- 
ri;ii  r  A  rague  j^eriuai^ion  of  a  bodr 
;fatherin^  a^out  fne  canr;  into  mv  sus- 
\*f'.x\¥',.  '^I'uf:  ahjsmal  darknesa  aSoat 
the  Hand  filled  witii  impalpaUe  sug- 
t^kiiUousi,  with  uncertain,  nuctuating 
"jhafiei!. 

Then,  jinddenlv,  came  a  sound,  like 
the  sound  of  a  tolling  Ml  :  faint  as  if 
infinitelv  far  ;  muHled,  as  though  heard 
through  thick  swaUiings  of  darkness  : 
a  deep,  vihrating  resonance  wi(h  ¥ast 
gulf-i  of  silence  bit^een  each  stroke. 
Arid  the  Hand  apfiearcd  to  tighten  on 
the  r^xJ.  And  I  saw  far  aho^e  the 
Hand,  toward  the  apex  of  tlie  darkness. 


a  cir:-!c  of  dim  phosphoreeemce.  m 
gZ'y*zlj  sphere  whence  these  soands 
e^ze  tiro  j'jinz  :  ani  at  the  Imsi  stroke 
:he  Hani  Tanlshed,  for  the  hoar  had 
cutni,  acd   I  Leard  m  noise  of  mAnr 


waiers.     Bat  the 


t  f 


rod  reiiiaiiie«l 


as  a  greai  t>acd  aer»c>  the  f ky.     And 

then  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  ran  to 

the  uttermost   parts  of  space*  spoke, 

sa^inz : — "  There    will    be    no    more 

J-. 
paiQ. 

A:  that  an  almost  intolerable  glad- 
ness and  raJiance  mshed  in  apon  me, 
and  I  saw  the  circle  shining  white  and 
bright,  and  the  rod,  black  and  shining, 
and  manj  things  else  distinct  and 
clear.  And  the  circle  was  the  face  of 
the  clock,  and  the  rod  the  rail  of  my 
Vied.  Uaddon  was  standing  at  the  foot, 
against  the  rail,  with  a  small  pair  of 
scissors  on  his  tinkers ;  and  the  hands 
of  my  clock  on  the  mantel  over  his 
shoulder  were  clasped  together  orer  the 
hour  of  twelTe.  Mowbray  was  washing 
something  in  a  basin  at  the  octagonal 
table,  and  at  ray  side  I  felt  a  snbdaed 
feeling  that  could  scarce  be  spoken  of 
as  pain. 

The  operation  had  not  killed  me. 
And  I  {lereeived,  suddenly,  that  the 
duil  meluncholy  of  half  a  year  was  lift- 
ed from  mv  mind.— A>ir  Review. 
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I.v  the  chilly  light  of  early  morning 
1  arn  awakened  from  an  uneasy  doze  by 
the  window  of  the  railway  carriage 
being  let  down  with  a  bang,  and  tne 
voice  of  my  husband  exclaiming, 
*'  Wake  UP,  and  come  and  look  at 
the  mines:  We  arc  getting  close  to 
Johannesburg/' 

The  prospect  of  spccc]^  release  from 
the  HtufTy  little  carriage  that  has  held 
me  prisoner  for  the  last  two  days  and 
nights  assists  me  to  achiero  a  hurried 
and  decidedly  superficial  toilet,  and 
H'^on  I  also  cram  my  head  out  of  the 
window,  to  gaze  at  the  new  world  open- 
ing before  me.  After  the  seemingly 
endlesH  dead  level  of  monotonous  veldt, 
with  hero  and  there  in  the  far  distance 


the  low,  whitewashed  cottage  of  some 
Boer  farmer  twinkling  in  the  hot  snn, 
with  never  a  tree  nr  flower  on  the  bar- 
ren gra}'- brown  flats  to  relieye  the  weary 
eye,  as  hundred  after  hundred  of  miles 
are  slowly  traversed  on  the  way  np,  the 
sight  that  now  bursts  upon  me  appears 
doubly  strange. 

As  far  as  the  horizon,  tall  iron  chim- 
neys rise  on  all  sides,  with  thick  smoke 
pouring  from  their  mouths ;  great 
mounds  of  whitish-looking  clay  and 
high  piles  of  intricate  machinery,  all 
dotted  over  with  small  electric  lamps, 
shining  like  glowworms  in  the  misty 
dawning  light,  are  crowded  together  aa 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  ;  and  as  we  slowly 
wind   in  and  out  of  these  wonderfm 
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suburbs,  I  notice  Utile  tin  shanties, 
here  and  there  in  clumns,  then  perhaps 
in  straggling  lines,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  mining  population  live. 

The  noise  is  tremendous  ;  all  the 
machinery  is  in  full  work,  for  neither 
by  night  nor  day  does  it  ever  stop. 
iLootcrs  are  sending  forth  dismal  waifs, 
atid  the  clang  and  crash  of  the  ore,  as 
it  is  thrown  by  the  trucks  that  bring  it 
from  the  mine  below  upon  the  huge 
heap  awaiting  the  crushing  process,  re- 
sounds above  the  uproar. 

As  we  get  still  closer  to  the  city, 
however,  the  scene  changes  ;  beautiful 
houses  appear,  surrounded  by  gardens 
one  blaze  of  color,  and  broad  shady 
roads,  lined  with  stately  **  blue-gum" 
trees,  stretch  away  into  the  distance. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  stop, 
thankfully  alighting  upon  the  narrow 
platform,  and  glad  at  last  to  be  able  to 
stretch  our  cramped  limbs.  We  are 
certainly  a  very  unwashed,  untidy-look- 
ing crew  ;  but  then  it  must  be  allowed 
that  a  hot  dusty  journey  of  forty-eight 
hours  is  a  trying  ordeal,  even  to  the 
most  stoical  individual. 

The  station  gives  me  a  distinct  shock, 
for  instead  of  the  palatial  edifice  I  had 
expected  to  see,  there  appears  in  front 
of  me  a  barn-like  structure,  composed 
of  corrugated  iron,  to  which  all  the  pas- 
sengers who  are  not  arrivals  for  the 
first  time  are  madly  rushing,  conveying 
in  their  arms  as  much  of  their  personal 
luggage  as  they  can  possibly  stagger 
under.  We  hastily  follow  suit,  and, 
after  a  wearisome  period  of  waiting, 
and  a  prolonged  wrangle  with  a  non- 
descript individual  in  a  porter's  jacket, 
who  insists  upon  the  smallest  handbag 
being  opened  for  his  inspection — for 
this  is  the  **  Customs'' — we  are  at 
length  free  to  depart  and  search  for  the 
hotel  beneath  whose  sheltering  roof  we 
may  once  more  transform  ourselves  into 
respectable  members  of  society. 

Far  easier  said  than  done,  however, 
for  from  pillar  to  post  we  are  driven  in 
a  rickety  Cape  cart,  drawn  by  two 
miserable  screws,  everywhere  met  by 
the  same  answer,  *'  Not  a  room  of  any 
sort  vacant."  At  last,  we  are  taken  in 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  condescen- 
sion by  the  largest  hotel  in  the  town, 
and  installed  in  a  tiny  cubicle  close 
'inder  the  roof  (for  this  room  alone,  by 


the  way,  with  board,  we  pay  thirty-two 
guineas  a  month).  The  heat  is  already 
stifling,  although  it  is  quite  early,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  move,  let  alone 
**  swing  a  cat ;"  but,  for  all  that,  as 
some  fellow-passengers  come  in,  and 
are  unceremoniously  turned  away,  we 
feel  thankful  to  have  found  a  resting- 
place  for  our  weary  selves,  of  any  de- 
scription. 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  Johannes- 
burg, many  things  that  at  first  appear 
inexplicable  to  tiie  new-comer  become 
easy  of  comprehension  ;  the  utter  inde- 
pendence, for  instance,  amounting  in 
most  cases  to  absolute  incivility,  of 
every  person  of  the  lower  classes, 
whether  white  or  colored,  at  first  is 
astonishing  ;  but  when  it  is  discovered 
that  for  every  servant  there  are  a  dozen 
mistresses,  ready  and  willing  to  give 
enormous  wages  for  absolutely  unskilled 
labor,  and  thankful  to  have  any  one  at 
all  to  do  the  rough  work  of  their  houses 
for  them,  then  the  reason  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

The  hotels  treat  all  visitors  with  ab- 
solute indifference,  and  the  charges  are 
exorbitant.  There  is  no  attendance  to 
be  had,  except  at  meal  times,  and  any 
complaint  is  of  no  avail  whatever ; 
there  are  always  people  waiting 
eagerly  to  come  in  directly  a  room  is 
vacated,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
enormous  sums  are  amassed,  and  that 
the  lucky  proprietors  of  these  hotels  re- 
tire after  a  few  years'  sojourn  on  the 
'*  Rand"  with  fortunes  made. 

The  prices  of  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption are  high,  and,  when  there  is 
a  drought,  which  happens  often  for 
many  months  at  a  time,  all  market 
garden  and  farm  produce  fetches  fabu- 
lous amounts.  I  have  seen  cabbages 
sold  for  ten  shillings  apiece,  eggs  are 
often  eight-and-sixpence  a  dozen,  and 
butter  seven  shillings  a  pound.  These, 
it  must  be  understood,  are  considered 
high  prices,  but  are  cheerfully  paid  by 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  population, 
which  in  most  cases  consists  of  men 
and  women  originally  sprung  from  the 
humblest  grades  of  life. 

The  want  of  water,  however,  can 
never  reach  the  pitch  again  that  it  did 
six  years  ago,  beiore  the  railway  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  Then  the  case  of 
the  inhabitants  was  grievous  indeed, 
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for  the  transport  wagons  were  unable 
to  bring  provisions,  owing  to  want  of 
food  for  the  oxen  along  the  route,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  close! v  resembled  a 
siege.  Condensed  milk  was  sold  at  six 
shillings  a  tin,  paraRin  live  pounds  a 
small  tin,  and  horses  were  turned  loose 
in  the  streets  by  their  owners  to  live  if 
they  could,  no  forage  being  procurable 
for  love  or  money. 

At  the  present  time,  no  rain  to  speak 
of  has  fallen  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs 
prevails.  The  hotels  cannot  use  the 
electric  light,  which  is  the  usual  illu- 
minating agent  of  the  town,  owing  to 
lack  of  water  wherewith  to  work  the 
engines,  and  dismal  candles,  stuck  in 
empty  beer  bottles,  send  feeble  glim- 
mers at  the  ends  of  long  corridors 
through  the  darkness,  and  ineffectually 
strive  to  illumine  the  wide  hotel  stair- 
cases. Baths  are  remembered  as  a  lux- 
ury of  bjgone  days,  and  business  men 
in  town  are  washing  their  hands,  be- 
fore going  into  lunch,  in  soda- water  at 
a  shilling  a  bottle. 

One  extra-cleanly  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  surmounting  the  bath 
difficulty  by  having  a  morning  tub  of 
four  bottles  of  soda-water  carefully 
dribbled  over  him  by  a  Kaffir  boy,  the 
while  he  rubs  it  in  with  a  sponge  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  all  of  us  can 
afford  four  shillings  a  day  for  a  bath. 
So  badly  off  is  the  hotel  for  water,  that 
1  heard  the  haughty  proprietor  praying 
earnestly  the  happy  owner  of  an  adja- 
cent well  to  sell  him  two  barrels  full, 
at  a  sovereign  each,  ^*  to  make  the 
SOU])."  One  of  the  first  impressions 
upon  entering  the  town  is  wonder  at 
the  very  **  English''  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  population.  Pritchard 
Street,  the  Bond  Street  of  Johannes- 
burg, conveys  to  the  mind  no  feeling 
whatever  of  being  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  splendid  shops  line  it  on  either 
side,  mostly  of  the  kind  dear  to  the 
feminine  soul ;  beautiful  garments  fresh 
from  Paris  are  displayed  in  costly  pro- 
fusion in  the  windows,  and  well  turned 
out  Victorias,  with  coachmen  and  foot- 
men in  elaborate  liveries,  throng  the 
roadway.  There  are  restaurants,  where 
any  delicacy  can  be  supplied ;  tea- 
shops,  thronged  at  the  fashionable  hour 
in  the  afternoon  with  ladies  and  chil- 


dren beautifully  dressed  ;  huge  jewel- 
lers' windows,  blazing  with  costly  gems 
— in  short,  everything  that  civilization 
can  supply  or  demand  is  to  be  found 
here  at  a  price. 

In  Commissioner  Street  the  sight,  in 
its  way,  is  just  as  marvellous  ;  thou- 
sands of  business  men  rush  hurriedlv 
up  or  down  the  long  street  of  stately 
buildings,  talking  always  of  stocks  and 
shares,  their  faces  betraying  the  inten- 
sity of  their  thoughts  on  this,  the  sole 
and  all-absorbing  topic  of  Johannes- 
burg. '*  Between  the  chains" — about 
half-wav  down  the  street — is,  on  days 
when  tFie  market  is  booming,  a  dglit- 
ing,  yelling  mass  of  humanity,  each 
trying  to  outshout  his  neighbor.  This 
place,  being  just  outside  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, is  the  spot  at  which  the  outside 
brokers  and  small  fry  generally  congre- 
gate. It  consists  of  a  small  street, 
leading  out  of  Commissioner  Street, 
with  posts  and  chains  across  each  end 
to  prevent  traffic.  From  nine  in  the 
morning  until  about  six  in  the  evening 
this  2)andemonium  reigns,  and  then 
gives  place  to  a  stream  of  people  on 
pleasure  bent,  wending  their  way  to 
one  of  the  theatres  or  music-halls. 

The  population  is  an  exceedingly 
mixed  one.  In  the  course  of  a  walk 
through  one  of  the  streets  there  will 
probably  be  encountered  types  of  every 
race  under  the  sun  ;  and  tnere  abides 
here  an  enormous  colony  of  the  vilest 
and  most  depraved  s])ecimen8  of  hn- 
manity  possible  to  find  :  men  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  rob  and  murder  at  the 
first  opportunity — the  riff-raff  from 
every  clime,  gathered  together  in  the 
noisome  slums  that  abound  on  all  sides. 

Bobbery  with  violence  is  of  terribly 
frequent  occurrence  even  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  police  are  far  better 
organized  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
there  are  very  few  men  who  do  not 
carry  a  revolver  in  their  pockets  at 
night- time  for  protection.  One  gentle- 
man, the  manager  of  a  mine  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  has  been 
**  stuck  up,"  as  he  terms  it,  no  less 
than  four  times  within  two  years,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing a  revolver,  would  assuredly  have 
been  murdered  long  ago. 

The  absence  of  any  means  of  lighting 
the  town  at  night,  also,   is  certainly 
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conducive  to  acts  of  violence.  What 
can  be  thought  of  those  responsible  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  when  it  is  known 
for  an  absolute  fact  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  principal  streets  al- 
ready mentioned,  Johannesburg,  after 
nightfall,  is  left  in  utter  darkness  ?  Is 
not  this  putting  a  premium  upon  crime  ? 

A  drive  on  a  fine  afternoon  through 
one  of  the  suburbs,  in  which  the  wealthy 
people  of  Johannesburg  dwell,  is  a  de- 
lijghtful  change  from  the  dusty  and  arid 
business  centre.  On  every  side,  seen 
through  bowers  of  roses  and  vivid  green 
hedges  of  honeysuckle,  rise  magnificent 
houses,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size, 
with  ball  rooms  and  billiard-rooms  ad- 
joining the  main  buildings.  Fountains 
play  on  the  fresh  green  lawns,  beds  of 
brilliant  flowers  and  sweet  scents  are 
everywhere,  and,  seeing  all  this,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realize  that,  less 
than  five  years  ago,  there  existed  a  bar- 
ren and  stony  waste  of  veldt  on  the 
very  places  upon  which  these  fairy  pal- 
aces of  to-day  arise. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  grow  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  the  gardens  and  plantations 
present  the  matured  effect  of  many 
years  that  is  so  astonishing. 

**  Society,'*  as  represented  in  Johan- 
nesburg, is  of  a  decidedly  unique  de- 
scription. Without  doubt  there  are 
highly  educated  and  altogether  charm- 
ing people  among  the  residents,  both 
men  and  women  ;  but  they  belong, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  professional 
classes  —clergymen,  physicians  and  law- 
yers, who  have  left  their  native  lands 
and  come  here,  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  larger  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  vaiious  callings.  The  elite, 
the  mine  owners,  and  original  posses- 
sors of  land — all  millionaires  many 
times  over — taking  them  collectively, 
hardly  display  those  qualities  which 
**  stamp  the  rank  of  Vere  de  Vere." 
The  women  are  vulgar  and  illiterate, 
with  dyed  hair  and  artificial  complex- 
ions ;  they  wear  outrageously  loud  toi- 
lettes, and  are  plastered  with  diamonds 
at  all  hours.  Most  of  them  are  former 
members  of  theatrical  touring  com- 
panies, barmaids,  or  shopgirls,  and  they 
are  to  be  seen  all  da^  long  driving 
about  the  streets  in  their  gorgeous  car- 
riages.   The  men  are  principally  of  the 


pronounced  Hebrew  type,  loud  in  man- 
ners and  dress,  ostentatiously  drinking 
champagne  at  a  pound  the  bottle,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  causing  the 
beholder  to  reflect  upon  the  quotation 
from  the  *'  Lady  Slavey"  :  *'  Can  I  not 
do  as  I  liko.^  Am  I  not  a  million- 
aire?" The  balls  given  by  the  elite 
are  of  the  most  sumptuous  description  ; 
flowers  for  decoration  are  procured 
from  all  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
many  hundreds  are  spent  over  one 
evening's  entertainment.  The  suppers 
comprise  every  delicacy  that  could  be 
had  in  England — game,  fish,  etc., 
being  sent  out  in  the  cool-air  chambers 
of  the  mail  steamers  for  the  purpose. 
The  cost  of  a  fancy  ball,  recently  given, 
amounted  to  over  three  thousand 
pounds ;  a  plush  curtain,  specially 
made,  and  used  for  the  one  evening  to 
hide  an  unsightly  archway,  costing 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It 
is  impossible,  unless  possessed  of  con- 
siderable means,  to  live  with  comfort 
in  a  private  house  in  Johannesburg  ; 
rents  are  in  proportion  to  all  other 
prices  asked  — enormous.  It  is  difficult 
for  white  working-men  engaged  on  the 
mines  to  obtain  a  single  room  in  a  tin 
shanty  under  a  rental  of  four  pounds  a 
month  at  the  very  least,  while  a  small 
villa  of  five  rooms,  built  of  corrugated 
iron,  will  easily  let  at  twelve  to  four- 
teen pounds  a  month,  and  fifty,  sixty, 
or  a  hundred  pounds  a  month  is  cheer- 
fully paid  for  a  furnished  house,  such 
as  one  would  obtain  in  England  for 
tliree  guineas  a  week  at  the  seaside. 

Servants'  wages  are  also  very  high. 
A  raw  Kaffir  girl  will  receive  four 
pounds  a  month,  knowing  absolutely 
nothing,  and  speaking  only  Kaffir.  A 
Cape— that  is  half-colored — girl,  who 
can  cook  a  little,  will  easily  command 
six  or  seven  pounds  a  month,  while  a 
white  girl,  respectable  and  honest,  can 
ask  almost  any  price  if  she  will  come  as 
nurse  or  lady's  maid,  and  will  gladly 
be  taught  all  her  duties. 

Johannesburg  at  the  present  time  is 
an  ^'  El  Dorada' for  domestic  servants  ; 
the  wonder  is  that  more  are  not  enter- 
prising enough  to  emigrate,  and,  by 
contrast  with  the  wages  paid  at  home, 
step  at  once  into  comparative  affiaence. 

Although  the  Dutch  element  is  alt 
powerful  where  (lovernment  offices  are 
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concernctl,  employing  none  but  Dutch- 
men fur  the  police,  rest  Office  clerks, 
etc.,  and  issuing  all  public  notices  in 
Dutch,  yet  of  Johannesburg's  popula- 
tion the  Dutch  average  only  about  fif- 
teen per  cent.  The  slowness  and  stupid- 
ity of  the  oflicials  in  every  department 
is  constantly  inveighed  against  in  the 
local  papers,  but  naturally,  while  *'  Oom 
PauP'  reigns  omnipotent,  to  little  pur- 
pose. 

The  town  is  spreading  daily,  houses 
are  being  built  in  all  directions,  and 
land  goes  up  in  price  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  A  plot  purchiised  for,  say,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will,  in  three 
months'  time,  probably  be  worth  double 
that  amount. 

By  every  train  a  crowd  of  new-comers 
flock  to  the  town,  and  although  there 
are  dozens  of  hotels  large  and  small, 
and  most  of  them  are  extending  their 
premises,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  a  lodging.  Business 
men,  with  offices  in  town,  are  constant- 
ly entreated  by  newly  arrived  acquaint- 
ances to  allow  them  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  until  they  can  find  a  place  to  take 
them  in. 

Very  piteous  is  the  case  of  many  a 
voutli,  sent  out  from  England  with  an 
elaborate  outfit,  but  equipped  with  only 
the  vaguest  idea  of  how  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood, and  probably  cherishing  the 
fond  idea  that  gold  is  everywhere,  and 
Johannesburg  a  new  edition  of  **  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground." 

Many  a  boy  is  only  too  glad,  after  a 
few  months  of  disheartening  attempts 
to  obtain  employment,  with  starvation 
staring  him  in  the  face,  to  accept  the 
first  work  that  offers  itself.     I  know 


many  instances  of  boys  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  sons  of  people  at  homo  in 
high  positions,  too  proud  to  write  ask- 
ing for  assistance,  and  working  as  bar- 
men, waiters,  night-porters  at  hotel?, 
in  fact,  at  anything  that  will  provide 
them  with  a  temporary  shelter  and  food. 

The  town  is  overrun  with  them,  poor 
lads,  so  badly  equipped  to  battle  with 
hard  manual  labor,  when  pitted  against 
the  competition  of  sturdy  workmen  of 
the  Cornish  type,  of  which  there  aro 
many  here,  but  manfully  doing  their 
utmost  to  avoid  returning  home,  avowed 
failures. 

In  a  word,  Johannesburg,  when  the 
glamour  that  envelopes  it  to  those  who 
view  it  from  afar  oi!  is  dispelled,  is  a 
place  that  few  who  are  not  obliged 
would  choose  to  live  in  permanently. 
The  population  is  restless,  unsettled 
and  constantly  changing,  and  that  per- 
centage of  the  inhabitants  who  cannot 
leave,  exist  in  the  hope  of  one  day  mak- 
ing their  fortunes  and  going  home. 

The  exceedingly  primitive  and  in- 
sanitary domestic  arrangements  that 
prevail,  the  ever  present  and  intensely 
irritating  dust,  the  bad  accommodation 
and  high  prices  of  the  hotels,  and  the 
feverish,  gambling  existence  led  by  rich 
and  poor  alike,  combine  to  render  the 
memory  of  Johannesburg  to  those  lucky 
enough  to  have  made  their  little  pile, 
and  taken  flight  for  more  congenial 
shores,  an  impression  such  as  is  left 
upon  the  brain  by  a  troubled,  feverish 
dream,  from  which  the  sleeper  in  the 
morning  gladly  awakes,  thankfully 
contrasting  the  peaceful  realities  of  the 
present  with  the  un restful  phantoms  of 
the  past  night.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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BY   GEORGE  PEEL. 


It  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  author  of  that  great  reform,  must 
always  be  remembered  in  the  Conserva- 
tife  party,  which  he  founded,  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  lives  under  the 
laws  of  his  making,  and  in  the  country 
whose  finances  he  established,  whose 
police  he  organized,  whose  penal  code 


he  mitigated,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 

fift  of  sound  money  and  of  cheap  bread. 
n  the  days  of  Mr.  Burke  no  one  cared 
for  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  who  cares 
for  Mr.  Canning  to-day?  But  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  it  is  otherwise  ;  his 
actions  have  entered  into  the  living 
structure  of  our  commonwealth,  bis 
opinions  are  still  cogent  in  existing 
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controversies,  and  still  as  each  succeed- 
ing session  of  Parliament  is  opened 
there  may  be  some  to  wish  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bank  Acts  and  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  were  in  his  place 
that  day  : 

Tuque  tuis  armis,  noa  te,  poteremar,  Achille. 

But  his  memory  will  live  not  only 
because  his  life  was  useful,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  dramatic.  On  the  stage 
of  the  classics  the  scene  would  rise  upon 
some  monarch,  (Edipns  or  Agamem- 
non, in  the  plenitude  of  honor  and 
greatness,  immovably  strong  ;  and  next 
would  display  him  fallen  by  some 
stiangc  and  sudden  metamoVphosis, 
fallen  forever  from  glory  and  power 
by  the  stern  revolution  of  fate.  So  do 
we  see  Sir  Robert  Peel  crowned  at 
length  with  supreme  authority,  hon- 
ored with  the  hopes  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  so  firmly  established 
that  it  is  supposed  in  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  that  his  tenure  of  office  can 
end  only  with  his  life  ;  and  then  that 
rainy  summer  of  1845,  and  that  spoilt 
potato  crop,  and  the  decision,  after  a 
long  agony,  to  repeal  the  tax  on  food, 
and  the  party  that  will  not  follow,  and 
the  furious  revolt,  and  the  disastrous 
fall  from  power. 

But  he  has  this  claim  also  upon  the 
attention,  or  perhaps  the  affection,  of 
succeeding  times,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  country  ho  suffered 
deeply  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  and  true.  It  is  easily  and 
lightly  said  that  he  was  one  who 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  question 
of  the  Currency,  of  the  Catholics,  and 
of  the  Corn  Laws  :  it  is  easily  and 
lightly  said,  but  the  trial  was  hard  and 
heavy  for  him  who  made  it.  For  one 
who  is  upright  it  is  ditficult  to  change, 
because  he  respects  and  honors  him- 
self ;  and  for  a  great  man  it  is  also  diffi- 
cult, because  with  him  others  must  al- 
ter also,  because  important  interests 
must  lose  in  him  their  support  and  piv- 
ot, and  because  he  must  too  often  ad- 
vance to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the 
very  temple  which  has  hitherto  been 
his  own  appointed  shrine.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  told  a  friend  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  human  agony  as  in 
Peel  watching  the  progress  of  the  fam- 
ine in  Ireland,  and  meditating  the  abo- 


lition of  the  tax  on  corn.  Such  suffer- 
ing in  the  public  service  may  be  held 
to  canonize  a  statesman. 

If,  then,  for  these  reasons  he  is  not 
unworthy  of  remembrance,  is  it  not 
good  to  remember  him,  this  being  the 
tribute  which  such  men  may  claim  at 
the  hands  of  posterity,  and  which  it  is 
meet  for  posterity  to  pay  ?  lie  made 
that  claim  in  his  last  words  as  Minis- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  some- 
times remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  labor  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. "  Let 
me,  then,  venture  to  justify  that  wish, 
and,  as  far  as  lies  in  one  individual, 
forward  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

Why  was  it  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  m  the  year  1812,  Robert  Peel  be- 
came Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ? 
The  causes  lie  partly  in  the  history  of 
his  family,  partly  in  his  own  native 
talents,  and  partly  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  had  been  his  grand- 
father who  in  the  early  years  of  George 
the  Third  had  founded  the  family  for- 
tunes. That  ancestor  forestalled  the 
future  and  initiated  the  greatness  of 
Lancashire  ;  in  other  words,  he  mort- 
gaged his  landed  estates  and  turned 
tlie  money  thus  raised  into  the  cotton 
industry.  It  was  an  excellent  specula- 
tion, and  wealth  followed.  His  son, 
the  first  Sir  Robert,  by  the  creation  of 
Pitt,  followed  his  example,  had  the 
wisdom  to  adopt,  as  they  appeared, 
the  new  inventions  of  Arkwrignt  and 
Hargreaves,  bought  Drayton  Manor  in 
Staffordshire,  and  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  adjacent  borough  of 
Tam worth.  But,  above  all  things  else, 
he  formed  the  strange  resolution  to 
create  a  statesman,  and  he  literally  suc- 
ceeded. On  the  birth  of  his  son  Rob- 
ert he  solemnly  devoted  him  to  his 
country,  trainea  him  as  assiduously  as 
Chatham  had  trained  Pitt,  bought  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  gravely  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  this  was  the  young  man 
of  the  future,  and,  djing  in  1830.  yet 
lived  to  see  this  son  head  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Such, 
tersely  put,  is  the  early  nistory  of  that 
family  :  they  founded  an  industry  and 
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then  deliberately  proceeded  to  found  a 
statesman.  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  say,  on  general  grounds,  that 
the  former  was  the  more  useful  achieve- 
mont,  did  not  I  recall  to  mind  that  the 
statesman  repaid  to  industry  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  he  had  drawn  from 
it  in  securing  by  a  series  of  unparal- 
leled measures  the  industrial  freedom, 
and  therefore  the  industrial  greatness, 
of  England. 

The  son  by  a  happy  fortune  respond- 
ed to  the  resolution  of  the  father. 
Every  one  remarked  his  talents  ;  upon 
this  point  liyron,  his  school  friend, 
agreed  with  Dr.  Drury,  the  head  mas- 
ter. Those  talents  bore  no  trace  of 
audacious  originality  or  of  dangerous 
brillianc)',  but  ran  in  the  sober  course 
niaiked  for  them  by  the  routine  of 
Harrow  and  of  Oxford.  Thotigh  his 
health  was  good,  and  his  humor  2>lcas- 
ant  and  even  gay,  his  spirits  were  not 
high,  and  his  thoughts  tended  within. 
IIow  could  it  bo  otherwise  when  such 
hopes  hung  upon  him,  when  the  pleas- 
ures of  boyhood  must  have  seemed  at 
best  distractions  from  the  real  business 
of  life,  and  when  even  now  he  must  bo 
anxious  in  the  formation  of  habits  to 
lay  foundations  which  would  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  of  office,  and  would  give 
him  mastery  over  the  plausible  logic 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Thus  he 
entered  upon  public  life  like  an  actor 
whom  the  audience  awaits.  Finally, 
his  rapid  rise  was  due  also  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Tory.  I  shall  venture  to 
say  that  four  main  causes  explain,  and 
perhaps  justify,  that  long  and  practi- 
cally unbrokiu  period  of  Tory  rule 
from  17«4  to  18:30.  To  begin  with, 
there  was  Pitt.  Pitt  was  beyond  all 
question  the  most  enlightened  states- 
man of  his  age  ;  he  understood  com- 
merce and  finance,  and,  besides  this, 
in  an  age  of  political  corruption  he 
was  pure.  It  is  scarcely  disputable 
that  from  his  accession  to  power  the 
Tory  party,  led  by  him,  were  more  en- 
lightened than  the  Whigs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Fox.  The  second  cause 
was  the  reaction  against  French  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  the  third  was 
the  reaction  against  English  revolu- 
tionary practices  as  they  displayed 
themselves  after  the  termination  of  the 
great  war.      The  fourth  cause  is  less 


well  known,  but  is  decidedly  remark- 
able. About  the  year  1822  the  Tory 
party  underwent  a  transformation  ; 
Lord  Liverpool  still  remained  Prime 
Minister,  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  administration  was  changed  and 
liberalized  by  the  accession  of  Can- 
ning, Peel,  and  Huskisson  to  three  of 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  Gov^- 
ernment.  These  men  gave  u  new 
lease  of  life  to  Toryism,  and  in  their 
hands  it  regained  something  of  the 
lustre  and  distinction  of  the  days  of 
Pitt. 

It  is  in  that  period  between  the  death 
of  Pitt  and  1822,  that  period  so  bright 
in  our  external  and  so  dark  in  our  in- 
ternal history,  that  Peel's  political  life 
began,  in  the  heyday,  or  perhaps  the 
midnight,  of  Toryism.  But  on  the 
whole  he  was  singularly  fortunate  ;  it 
is  true  that  he  walked  at  first  as  one 
between  cliffs  rising  upon  either  side 
above  him  to  exclude  or  to  narrow  the 
day,  but  then  he  had  the  advantage  of 
entering  a  party  which  for  twenty  )eur8 
was  to  rule  England  and  was  to  confer 
upon  him  out  of  that  twenty  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  official  life.  It 
was  in  these  manifold  circumstances 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Perceval 
in  1812.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  made  the  young  man  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

It  was  that  hour  in  Irish  history 
when  the  star  of  G rattan  was  waning 
bc'fore  the  ascendent  influence  of  O'Con- 
noU.  That  permutation  of  the  planets 
contained  no  portent,  but  was  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Both  were 
orators  and  both  were  patriots,  but  the 
ono  was  old  and  the  other  young  ;  the 
one  had  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and,  in  his  own  phrase, 
had  followed  its  hearse  ;  but  the  other 
had  a  voice  fitted  less  for  parliaments 
than  for  peoples,  for  Clontarf  or  for 
the  Hill  of  Tara  rather  than  for  Col- 
lege Green,  the  most  consummate  of 
the  demagogues  of  our  democracy. 
Yet  both  alike,  however  various  m 
character  and  influence,  directed  their 
extraordinary  powers  to  one  point,  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  Grat- 
tan  at  the  head  of  that  brilliant  band 
of  Parliamentary  orators  which  com- 
prised Brougham,  Plunket,  and  Can- 
ning, and  O^Connell   at  the  head  of 
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thiit  portion  of  Ireland  which  was  reso- 
lute to  wring  from  England  the  boon 
that  had  been  so  long  delaj/ed.  As 
Pitt  had  to  face  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  ^orth,  and  to  hold  his  own  against 
tlie  most  puissant  orators  of  his  day, 
c-o  had  Peel  to  face  Canning  and 
Brougham,  the  Tory  and  the  Liberal, 
on  this  point  combined  against  him, 
in  the  administration  of  Ireland,  O'Con- 
nell  himself.  I  remember  being  told 
by  tlie  late  Sir  William  Gregory  that 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  offered  him  when  a 
young  man  the  conduct  of  Irish  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tliat  when  ho  replied  that  he  could  not 
support  so  diflicult  a  position  the  Prime 
Minister  smiled  and  said,  **  Oh,  but 
there  is  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  when  you  are  frightened, 
you  shall  run  under  his  shield  and  find 
protection,  like  Ajax  in  the  battle  of 
Homer."  Perhaps  Sir  Pobert  smiled 
to  remember  his  own  youthful  experi- 
ence of  the  office,  and  the  Goliaths 
whom  he  had  gone  forth  to  combat 
unaided  and  alone. 

It  was  then,  to  borrow  the  phrase 
originally  applied  by  Macaulay  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  a  stern,  unbending  Tory 
that  Peel  rose  into  eminence.  And 
this  suggests  a  comparison  between  the 
two  statesmen  whose  political  lives, 
taken  together,  extended  from  1809  to 
1894,  and  who  will  perhaps  in  future 
ages  be  regarded  as  the  two  supreme 
representatives  of  the  political  Eng- 
land of  the  nineteenth  century.  Both 
began  as  Tories  and  ended  otherwise, 
thus  contradicting  alike  the  normal  law 
of  human  character,  and  both  alike 
broke  up  a  great  political  party  when 
it  refused  to  be  the  instrument  of  their 
imperious  will.  Both  as  life  advanced 
seemed  to  grow  more  young,  and  to 
become  more  definitely  the  scions  of 
their  own  epoch.  It  was  not  that  thev 
were  original  in  thought  so  much  as 
that  they  were  marvellous  in  assimilat- 
ing the  thoughts  of  others.  The  great- 
ness of  each  was  founded  upon  labori- 
ous knowledge  and  conscientious  mas- 
tery of  detail,  and  upon  a  serious  and 
high  enthusiasm  for  the  functions  and 
duties  of  statesmanship.  Yet  they 
differed  widely  from  one  another  ;  it 
was  the  achievement  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
to  change  Tory  into  Conservative  Eng- 


land, and  to  deliver  our  politics  from 
those  dangers  of  a  reactionary  party 
which  have  been  the  bane  and  curse  of 
other  Parliaments.  Slowly,  with  in- 
finite caie  and  caution,  he  led  and  edu- 
cated his  followers  until  bigotry  was 
vanquished  and  sound  finance  was  un- 
derstood by  those  who  had  applauded 
Eldon  and  had  voted  the  budgets  of 
Vansittart.  The  character  of  the  man 
grew  into  harmony  with  the  necessities 
of  his  case  ;  placed  in  a  solitary  posi- 
tion between  the  Whigs,  his  natural 
enemies,  and  the  Tories,  his  unnatural 
friends,  he  became  cold  because  he 
could  not  sympathize  and  reticent  he- 
cause  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  ex- 
pand, and  strove  to  conceal  beneath 
halting  phrases  and  manifold  reserva- 
tions his  natural  instincts  for  reform. 
The  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  younger 
statesman  in  this  respect  have  been  ex- 
actly opposite.  His  mission  in  history 
cannot  be  tersely  stated  ;  perhaps  it 
was  to  give  form  and  expression  to 
those  diverse  energies  and  aspirations 
which  flooded  p]urope  in  1848,  and 
which  now  to  all  seeming  have  been 
exhausted  in  the  change  and  lapse  of 
years.  Backed  by  devoted  followers, 
he  had  every  motive  to  display  those 
convictions  which  Sir  Kobert  had  every 
motive  to  conceal.  Hence  his  oceanic 
sympathies  and  burning  oratory,  his 
universal  fervor  and  innumerable  en- 
thusiasms. It  is  Ireland  and  Homer, 
Armenia  and  Horace,  Dante  and  the 
Budget,  Bulgaria  and  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  To  decide  who  was  the  great- 
er of  the  two  would  be  invidious,  but 
was  not  the  elder  the  more  finished 
statesman,  because  the  jounger  was  a 
statesman  and  something  more  ? 

Sir  Kobert  gave  his  whole  undivided 
attention  to  statesmanship,  and  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  in  all  that  he  un- 
dertook, actually  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  fell 
from  power.  The  two  main  objects  of 
the  other  were  to  repeal  the  income  tax 
and  to  settle  the  Irish  question  ;  yet 
neither  of  these  can  be  placed  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  achievements.  There 
is  a  story  that  one  morning  at  Drayton 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  receded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's book  on  Church  and  State  ;  he 
opened  and  glanced  at  the  pages,  and 
then  as  he  put  it  aside  was  heard  to 
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say,  **  Thai  young  man  will  ruin  a  fine 
career  if  he  writes  such  books  as  these.*' 
There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  observa- 
tion :  it  marks  the  difference  between 
two  great  characters. 

In  1818  Peel  resigned  the  Iiish  office, 
and  remained  a  private  member  until 
1822,  when  he  became  Home  Secre- 
tary, holding  this  post  until  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827  from 
the  Premiership.  On  that  occasion  a 
peculiar  crisis  occurred.  Up  till  1801 
the  Tory  party  had  remained  united 
under  Pitt,  but  from  that  date  up  to 
its  destruction  in  1830  it  contained 
two  rival  sections  within  itself.     The 

auestion  that  formed  the  principle  of 
ifference  was  the  Catholic  question  ; 
Addington,  and  then  Perceval,  and 
subsequently  Peel  were  in  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  the  successive  leaders 
against  the  Catholics,  while  Pitt,  and 
after  his  death  Canning,  commanded 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  the  peculiar 
tact  of  Lord  Liverpool  which  enabled 
him  to  govern  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  a  party  thus  divided  against  itself, 
but  when  he  retired  there  was  none  to 
take  his  place  ;  George  the  Fourth  had 
to  make  his  choice,  and,  after  much 
hesitation,  the  son  of  an  actress  became 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  George 
Canning — for  it  was  he — possessed  all 
the  wit  that  his  Irish  birth  and  all  the 
theatrical  talent  that  his  mother  could 
supply.  He  was  a  man  of  literature, 
the  close  friend  of  Scott,  the  founder 
also  and  supporter  of  the  JUicrocosm, 
the  Anti' Jacobin y  and  the  Quarterly 
EcvieWy  and  shared  all  the  vanity  and 
sensitiveness  of  the  literary  character. 
From  the  death  of  Fox  in  1806  he  was 
the  favorite  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  said  to  rule  that  assembly  as 
Alexander  ruled  Bucephalus.  If  I 
were  to  compare  the  two  orators,  I 
should  quote  and  contrast  a  sentence 
from  each.  **  Liberty  is  order,  liberty 
is  strength"  has  all  the  repetition  and 
directness  of  Fox.  "I  called  a  new 
world  into  being,  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old  has  all  the  rhetoric 
and  rhythm  of  Canning.  But  the 
new  Prime  Minister  was  not  only  brill- 
iant, but  had  achieved  ^rcat  things. 
It  was  he  who,  in  the  Ministry  of  Port- 
land, had  planned  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  thus  fulfilling  the  work 


that  Trafalgar  had  begun  ;  it  was  he 
who  had  steadily  supported  Wellington 
through  the  Peninsular  campaign  ;  it 
was  he  who,  as  Foreign  Minister  from 
1822,  had  thrown  all  the  weight  of 
English  influence  into  the  cause  of 
European  freedom.  Nor  did  his  mind 
disdain  or  fail  to  cope  with  the  dryest 
details  of  finance.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  question  of  currency,  as  became 
the  friend  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  was 
anxious  for  free  trade  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  corn  law.  These  were  his 
merits  and  virtues  :  his  faults  were  an 
unbridled  sarcasm  and  a  passion  for 
intrigue. 

But  though  the  high  Tories  under 
Peel  and  Wellington  remained  out  of 
office,  they  had  not  to  wait  long  : 
Canning  died,  and  early  in  1828  Peel 
returned  to  the  Home  Oflice,  becoming 
for  the  first  time  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  a  moment  of  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  the  triumnh  of  a  mo- 
ment and  no  more.  As  the  traveller 
on  the  American  pampas  stands  aghast 
to  see  the  horizon  fill  with  the  glow  of 
fire,  so  did  the  west  start  into  flame  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Ministry,  in  a  con- 
flagration lit  by  the  hand  of  the  incen- 
diary O'Connell.  For  nearly  a  genera- 
tion O'Conuell  had,  in  his  own  phrase, 
been  **a  professed  agitator"  in  the 
Catholic  cause,  and  had  endured  every 
sort  of  failure,  arising  now  from  his 
own  vehemence,  now  from  the  royal 
obstinacy,  now  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  now  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  now  from  the  apathy  of  Eng- 
land, and  now  from  the  indifference 
of  Ireland  itself.  But  all  his  miscal- 
culations were  redeemed  by  two  strokes 
of  practical  genius ;  he  had  for  the 
first  time  brought  the  priesthood  as  an 
organized  body  into  Irish  politics,  and 
he  had  established  the  Catholic  rent,  a 
measure  which  gave  to  the  peasantry  a 
direct  and  practical  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  emancipation.  He  now  stood 
and  was  returned  for  Parliament,  al- 
though as  a  Catholic  he  was  incapaci- 
tated from  taking  his  seat.  It  was  au 
act  of  defiance  ;  nay,  rather  it  was  a 
signal  for  rebellion,  and  the  Ministry 
resolved  to  yield.  Thus  there  was  an 
impressive  scene  that  evening  of  the 
5th  of  March,  1828,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.      There  might   be  Whigs 
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who  were  jealous  that  the  triumph  of 
the  Catholics  was  not  a  triumph  for 
them,  and  there  might  be  Tories  em- 
bittered at  the  trea<5hery  of  Ministers  ; 
but  that  such  feelings  were  the  preva- 
lent emotions  of  the  assembly  can  only 
be  thought  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  measure  of  Eman- 
cipation moved  from  point  to  point  in 
iiis  elaborate  exposition,  enthusiastic 
cheering  broke  from  the  audience,  for 
they  felt  that  it  was  conceived  in  a 
broad  and  generous  spirit,  and  that 
the  goal  of  an  endless  controversy 
which  had  lasted  for  centuries  was 
touched  at  last.  And  who  was  he  who 
stood  there  before  them  all  ?  It  was 
not  a  Whig  :  **  The  credit  belongs  to 
others  and  not  to  me.  It  belongs  to 
Mr.  Fox,  to*  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr. 
Plunket,  to  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  to  an  illustrious  and  ri^ht  honor- 
able friend  of  mine  who  is  now  no 
more.*'  It  was  not  a  private  member  : 
**  I  rise  as  a  Minister  of  the  King,  and 
sustained  by  the  just  authority  which 
belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate 
the  advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  an 
united  Cabinet.'' 

It  was  a  statesman  guided  by  public 
spirit  as  by  a  pillar  of  Ore  in  the  wil- 
derness :  '*  I  will  act  unchanged  by 
the  scurrility  of  abuse,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  opposite  opinions,  however 
vehement  or  however  general  ;  un- 
changed by  the  deprivation  of  political 
contidence,  or  by  the  heavier  sacrifice 
of  private  friendships  and  affections. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past,  surveying 
the  present,  and  forejudging  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future,  again  I  declare 
that  the  time  has  at  length  ai rived 
when  this  question  must  bo  adjusted.'* 
It  was  an  orator  on  the  theme  of  spirit- 
ual freedom  :  '*  We  have  removed,  with 
our  hands,  the  seal  from  the  vessel  in 
which  a  mighty  spirit  was  enclosed  ; 
but  it  will  not,  like  the  genius  in  the 
fable,  return  within  its  narrow  con- 
finca,  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  en- 
able us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obscu- 
rity from  which  we  evoked  it."  It  was 
Peel. 

When  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
assembled  in  1833,  it  was  seen  that  the 
Tory  party  had  disappeared.  Yet  it 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  Peel, 


the  surviving  leader  of  a  nameless  rem- 
nant, was  the  leading  man  in  the  as- 
sembly.    The  great  aim  of  his  life  had 
been  hitherto  to  maintain  the  oligar- 
chic constitution,  and  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence by  carrying  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme, as  wo  should  now  term  it,  of 
social  measures,  such  as  the  reform  of 
the  penal  code,  of  the  judicature,  of 
the  police,  and  of  the  currency.     Thns 
by  a  strange  fortune  the  man  who  was 
the  first  of  our  statesmen  to  deal  with 
social  problems  was  also  a  decided  op- 
ponent of  constitutional  reform  ;    for 
to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  was 
to  degrade  it  into  a  body  of  delegates, 
and  that  was  detestable  to  all  his  soul. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  whom,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's    phrase,    **our    constitu- 
.  tional  and  representative  system  never 
had  a  more  loving  child  or  a  more  de- 
voted champion,'*  and  who,  either  from 
policy  or  nature,  or  both,  completely 
adapted  himself  in  all  other  respects 
to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  new 
constitution,  never  admitted  that,  as 
member  or  as  Minister,  he  was  in  any 
sense  a  delegate.     His   tone  on    this 
point    was    consistently    maintained. 
**  As  Minister  of  the  Crown  I  reserve 
to  myself,  distinctly  and  unequivocally, 
the  right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  country."     Acting  on 
this  principle,  the  principle  of  the  un- 
re formed  House  of  Commons,  he  felt 
it  no  reproach   to   have  carried  free 
trade,  as  he  carried  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, without  the  formal  consent,  or 
even  against  the  wishes,  of  the  coun- 
try.    There  shows  the  haughty,  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion.    Now  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
era  all  eyes  turned  upon  him,  and  spec- 
ulation was  rife  as  to  what  he  was  to 
do.     Some  suggested  that,  like  Croker, 
he  should  fold  his  robe  about  him  and 
leave  the  stage.     Others  proposed  that 
he  should  form  a  sort  of  Labor  party 
and   dish   a   bourgeois   regime.      One 
young  gentleman  of  literary  acquire- 
ments and    foreign   appearance,    who 
had  written  a  novel  and  had  travelled 
in   the  East,  and  who  was  to  becon^e 
Prime   Minister   of    England,    opined 
that  now  that  oligarchy  had  fallen   it 
was  time  to  revive  the   monarchy  cf 
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Charles  the  First.  But  the  penetrat- 
ing glance  of  him  who  was  tlio  object 
of  those  himcntations  and  condolences 
saw  dee])ly  and  trnly  into  the  current 
of  events:  he  did  what  nobodv  had 
recommended,  and  began  by  support- 
ing the  Whig  Government.  This  pol- 
icy was  exceedingly  jiiditiions,  and  at 
once  gave  to  himself  and  )iis  band  of 
followers  a  commnn ding  position.  For 
as  the  danger  of  the  time  was  that  Min- 
isters should  be  hurried  into  revolu- 
tionary courses  bv  the  IJadicals  and  l)y 
the  Irish  Repealers,  those  who  now 
sheltered  the  timid  Whigs  from  their 
own  allies  could  appear  as  patriots  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  as  patrons 
of  the  most  powerful  majority  that  the 
century  had  seen.  Peisons  acquainted 
with  our  peculiar  system  of  govern- 
ment are  aware  that  a  prudent  leader 
of  Opposition  should  always  act  as 
though  the  administration  was  imme- 
diately to  devolve  upon  himself:  Ihe 
omission  to  observe  this  rule  of  con- 
duct was  the  ruin  of  Fox.  And  ac- 
cordingly Peel,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  looked  for  a  generation  of 
Whig  government,  acted  as  though  he 
would  shortly  return  to  power,  as,  in- 
deed, he  did  actually  succeed  in  doing 
within  a  period  of  two  years. 

Meanvvhile  he  looked  about  him  for 
a  party  and  for  principles  suited  to  the 
e[)Och.  It  was  decided  that  Conserva- 
tive should  be  the  name  adopted,  and 
as  for  the  original  objects  of  that  party, 
they  are  descrii)ed  by  himself  in  1838  : 
**  My  object  for  some  years  past  has 
been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
party  which,  existing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  deriving  its  strength 
from  the  popular  will,  should  diminish 
the  risk  and  deaden  the  shock  of  col- 
lisions between  the  two  deliberative 
branches  of  the  legislature.*'  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  Siutencc  which  tie- 
scribes  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
remembrance.  But,  since  it  is  useless 
to  give  a  name  and  principles  to  a  body 
that  has  no  existence,  he  anxiously  col- 
lected and  organized  a  following.  Tho 
personality  of  a  political  leader  is'  a 
main  consideration  with  young  men 
who  are  deliberating  upon  which  side 
they  shall  take  their  fortunes  :  it  was 
the  personal  magnetism  of  Pitt  which 


drew  Geoige  Canning  from  the  Whig 
circle  of  Devonshire  House  and  enrolled 
him  among  the  Tories.  Since  the 
death  of  Pitt  no  young  man  of  first- 
rate  promise,  with  the  exception  of 
Peel — and  he  himself  was  a  Pittite — 
had  entered  the  Tory  party  in  the 
lIon«?e  of  Commons.  Now  all  that  was 
hopeful  and  brilliant  in  England  gath- 
ered rounrl  the  Conservative  chief,  and 
followed  his  standard  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tie.  Supreme  above  the  rest  were  two, 
comparable  for  strength  and  swiftne^js 
to  the  horses  of  Achilles — 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 
Their  necks  with  thunder  clothed,  of  long  re- 
sounding pace. 

The  one  in  his  pale,  dark  features 
showed  traces  of  his  Venetian,  Span- 
ish, and  Jewish  origin.  He  too  would 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  aim  must  needs  be 
more  Byronical  than  Byron  and  more 
practical  than  Peel.  To  attract  atten- 
tion he  must  pile  extravagance  upon 
extravagance,  outdressing  iVOrsay,  and 
out  writing  Bulwcr,  and  outdoing  them 
all.  But  all  this  was  ordered  and  reg- 
ulated by  the  calm  and  calculating  am- 
bition that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  man, 
for  he  clearly  recognized  that  in  the 
politics  of  democracy  you  should  only 
be  really  startling  when  you  have  statis- 
tics. Thus,  on  the  advice  of  Shiel, 
the  Iiish  orator,  he  alternately  bored 
and  electrilled  tho  House  of  Commons, 
so  that  grave  and  decent  members  who 
could  not  understand  his  wit  became 
convinced  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
in  him  when  they  could  not  understand 
his  figures.  It  is  said  that  he  first  met 
Peel  at  a  banquet  given  by  Lord  Kliot 
early  in  the  year  of  the  great  Ueform 
Bill,  and  as  the  two  sat  side  by  sid^ 
Disraeli  **  reminded  Peel  by  my  digni- 
fied demeanor  that  he  was  an  ex-Minis- 
terand  I  a  present  Kadical.*'  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  dignity  of  youth. 
Peel  ceased  in  1834  to  be  an  ex- Minis- 
ter, and  the  other,  observing  the  turn- 
ing tide  of  public  atlairs,  ceased  to  bo 
a  present  Radical.  The  Letters  of 
RunnymeJe  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert, and  the  astute  author  became  a 
Conservative.  He  bought  into  the 
shares  of  the  new  company  that  was 
forming,  for  he  perceived  that  the  di- 
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rector  was  a  man  of  business  and  that 
the  shares  would  rise. 

The  other  young  man  was  as  oppo- 
site in  character  and  attainments  as 
pole  is  opposite  to  pole.  Like  Peel,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  merchant, 
and  had  been  the  most  promising  of 
his  time  at  Oxford.  His  speech  against 
the  Reform  Bill  at  the  Oxford  Union 
was  perhaps  the  most  effective  ever  de- 
livered in  that  assembly,  for  it  actually 
converted  an  opponent,  who  at  its  close 
solemnly  moved  over  to  the  Tory 
benches.  He  was  full  of  indignation 
and  earnestness  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects. He  was  as  rigorous  in  the  choice 
and  as  microscopic  in  the  investigation 
of  words  as  any  doctor  of  scholastic 
learning,  and  indeed  on  leaving  college 
he  had  disturbed  his  father  by  an  ex- 
pressed desire  to  enter  holy  orders. 
But  that  parent  recommended  foreign 
travel  and  arranged  for  a  seat  at  New- 
ark ;  yet  though  this  diverted  Mr. 
Ghidstono  from  the  pulpit  into  Parlia- 
ment, it  did  not  prevent  him  becom- 
ing, in  the  phrase  of  Dollinger,  **  the 
best  theologian  in  England.''  Such 
were  the  two  young  men  who  for  a  few 
years  ran  side  by  side  toward  the  goal 
that  was  before  them  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  monarchy  that  maintained  the 
Whigs  in  otiioe  so  late  as  184L  But 
for  that'inlluence  they  would  have 
fallen  long  before  that  date.  Many 
concurrent  causes  served  to  render 
them  weak  and  un[)opular  :  there  was 
the  reaction  against  Radicalism  ;  there 
was  their  Irish  policy,  which  strove  to 
be  popular  in  Ireland  and  was  propor- 
tionately unpopular  here  ;  there  was 
the  secession  from  their  ranks  of  Stan- 
ley and  Sir  James  Graham  ;  there  was 
their  lamentable  finance  and  inquisi- 
tive attention  to  Church  moneys,  and 
finally  there  was  the  dogged  resistance 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  all  this 
was  redeemed  by  three  separate  inter- 
ventions of  monarchy  upon  the  politi- 
cal stage. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
close  of  1834  William  the  Fourth  sud- 
denly dismissed  his  Whig  Ministers, 
and  Peel  was  summoned  from  an  en- 
tertainment at  the  Duchess  of  Torlo- 
nia's,  as  Wellington  from  the  ball-room 


of  Brussels.  On  arrival  ho  dissolved 
Parliament,  but  did  not  secure  a  ma- 
jority, and  after  a  short  struggle  re- 
signed oIKce.  Posterity  may  pronounce 
that  the  dissolution  was  scarcely  a  ju- 
dicious act,  and  that  he  should  have 
continued  to  hold  it  like  a  sword  above 
the  heads  of  his  opponents.  At  any 
rate,  this  entry  into  office  forced  upon 
him  by  the  ^ing  was  premature,  and 
only  served  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date the  Whig  party.  Again,  the  ac- 
cession of  her  Majesty  in  1837  undoubt- 
edly prolonged  the  tenure  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, for  it  was  generally  felt  at  the 
ensuing  elections  that  it  would  be  un- 
chivalrous  as  well  as  unpatriotic  to  per- 
plex a  young  Queen  by  a  change  of 
Ministers.  Thirdly,  the  Bedchamber 
question  in  1839  between  the  Court 
and  Sir  Robert  actually  restored  to 
office  the  Ministers  who  had  fallen  on 
the  Jamaica  controversy,  but  now  re- 
turned because  their  female  relations 
declined  to  follow  them  into  opposition. 
Hence  it  was  not  till  1841  that  Peel, 
now  in  a  majority  of  over  eighty,  was 
able  to  form  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  described  as  **  a  perfectly  organized 
administration."  It  was  high  time, 
indeed  ;  for  our  Government  had  be- 
come confused  abroad  and  at  home  con- 
temptible ;  the  deficit  in  our  budgets 
was  returning  regularly  with  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
State  and  the  misery  of  the  working 
classes  were  growing  like  some  funda- 
mental and  incurable  disease.  Who 
should  save  us?  There  was  Peel,  per- 
haps, but,  as  M.  Guizot  used  to  say  of 
him,  **  il  ne  se  deboutonna  jamais,*' 
and  in  his  own  phrase  he  declined  to 
proscribe  till  he  was  called  in.  Yet 
people  remembered  that  it  wns  he  who 
in  his  youth  had  governed  Ireland 
against  O'Connell,  who  at  the  age  of 
thirty  one  had  restored  us  to  a  sound 
currency,  and  that  if  now  the  Chartists 
were  threatening  revolution,  it  was  he 
who  as  Home  Secretary  in  old  days  had 
organized  the  police  of  London  and 
had  emancipated  the  Catholics.  So 
the  nation  summoned  him  ;  they  called 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  within  these  limits  to  de- 
scribe what  that  Ministry  did  — how 
O'Connell  was  thwarted  in  his  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Union,  how  deficits  grew 
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into  surpluses,  how  the  Bank  Acts  were 

Sissed,  and  how  free  trade  was  won. 
nly  I  shall  recall  to  mind  a  story  told 
by  j1.  le  Comte  de  Jarnac,  which  illus- 
trates better  than  a  long  array  of  facts 
and  figures  the  motives  and  character 
of  the  man  who  was  now  to  rule.  It 
was,  if  I  remeYnber  aright,  in  1847,  the 
year  preceding  the  revolution  of  184S, 
that  the  Count  was  dining  with  Sir 
Robert,  then  fallen  from  olfice,  at  his 
house  in  Whitehall.  The  Count  spoke 
hopefully  of  France  and  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  tlie  Government  of  Louis-Phi- 
lippe. His  host  listened  with  profound 
attention,  sometimes  inclining  forward 
as  ho  assented,  or  shaking  his  head  as 
he  could  not  agree.  Then,  speaking 
in  his  turn,  he  foretold  coming  revolu- 
tion and  the  earthquake  that  would 
shake  the  soil  of  this  ancient  Europe. 
He  spoke  of  the  tidal  passions  of  de- 
mocracy, of  the  vast  realities  of  human 
misery,  and  of  the  unenlightened  lot 
of  man.  And  it  was  so  that  to  the 
mind  of  his  hearer  the  walls  around 
him,  bright  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Rubens  and  Reynolds,  seemed  to  crum- 
ble and  vanish,  and  that  from  the  dark- 
ness arose,  at  the  apostrophe  of  the 
statesman,  the  disinherited  outcasts  of 
society,  who  would  return  at  all  costs 
into  their  inheritance.  **  Then  was 
it,'*  said  the  Cuunt,  '*  that  I  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  the  motives  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
character  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel." 

He  believed  in  the  English  people, 
for  he  knew  them  ;  and  they  believed 
in  him  for  the  same  good  cause.  His 
life  had  been  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  they  saw  by  proof  that 
beneath  the  conservative  texture  of  his 
mind  lay  the  forces  of  a  masculine  and 
unbiassed  reason  which  could  cast  aside 
all  personal  and  party  prejudices  in 
the  face  of  national  necessities.  M. 
Quizot,  who  knew  him  well,  used  to 
tell  of  the  intense  personal  anxiety  that 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
caused  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  and  Sir 
William  Stephenson,  who  was  his  pri- 
vate secretary  at  the  Treasury,  informs 
me  that  he  would  labor  regularly  for 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  And  indeed  the 
good  of  our  people  was  his  good,  and 
his  happiness  was  in  their  2)ro8perity. 


He  liked  them  too  much  to  flatter  them, 
and  understood  their  interests  too 
deeply  to  be  always  asking  them  what 
they  would  wish  him  to  do.  He  told 
them  to  be  bold  and  manly  ;  to  rely 
upon  themselves  and  to  seek  salvation 
in  their  own  great  qualities  : 

This  night  yoa  will  select  the  motto  which 
is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Shall  it  be  "  Advance"  or  '*  Recede"  ? 
Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  em- 
pire ?  Survey  oar  position  ;  consider  the  ad- 
vantage which  God  and  Natare  have  given  ns, 
and  tliis  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended. 
We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Earope, 
the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  Mew.  The  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, the  improvement  of  navigation  have 
brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  will  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New 
York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater  in 
proportion  to  onr  population  and  the  area  of 
our  land  than  any  other  great  nation,  securing 
to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron 
and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  ns 
advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com- 
petition of  industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds 
that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity, 
in  skill,  in  energy  we  are  inferior  to  none. 
Our  national  character,  the  free  institutions 
under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every 
advance  in  science,  combine  with  our  natural 
and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  At  the 
head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free 
interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this 
the  country  to  shrink  from  competition  ?  Is 
this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ? 
Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in 
the  sicklv,  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohibi- 
tion? 

Choose  yoar  motto,  '* Advance"  or  "Be- 
cede.'* 

*'  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name 
sometimes  remembered  with  expres- 
sions of  good-will."  That  wish  is  hard 
of  fulfilment,  now  that  those  who 
knew  him  living  are  too  few  to  do  more 
than  hand  on  a  faint  light  of  remem- 
brance to  us,  the  coming  generation. 
But  there  is  the  House  of  Commons^ 
his  own  native  place,  still  bearing  in 
its  better  hours  the  marks  and  memo- 
ries of  his  ancient  ascendency.  And 
there  is  the  English  people,  whose  un- 
rivalled commerce  is  free  and  whose 
food  is  plentiful  through  him.  There- 
fore to  realize  what  he  was  we  must  not 
go  to  libraries  or  historians,  but  we 
must  stand  where  his  statue  looks  down 
Ch(ap8ide  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and   we   must  place  oursehes  on  the 
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crowded  quays  of  Liverpool,  or  Shang- 
hai, or  Belfast,  or  London.  But  above 
all  places  else  we  should  enter  into  the 
homes  and  cottages  of  our  people  at 
the  hour    when,   in   his  own   words, 


**  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed 
food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.  — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  poor  are  always  with  us  in  art 
as  decidedly  as  in  life  ;  but  they  claim 
our  attention  to  a  different  tune  in  each 
century — or  shall  I  say  each  decade? 
At  present  it  seems  all  up  with  certain 
kinds  of  bad  artist.  We  have  surely 
seen  the  last  of  the  old  British  Nigglor 
for  at  least  a  generation — or  it  may  be 
two.  It  is  becoming  less  easy  every 
day  to  persuade  people  that  you  are 
artistic  because  you  are  virtuous,  or 
that  you  have  imagination  because  you 
are  patient  and  arithmetical.  You 
may  multiply  blades  of  grass,  or  cram 
more  waves  into  the  square  inch  than 
any  other  man  of  your  age  ;  but  it 
looks  beggarly,  reality  being  infinite, 
to  count  out  hundreds  when  you  might 
conjure  up  the  illusion  of  millions.  I 
repeat  it,  the  Niggler's  game  is  up  for 
the  moment,  nor  is  it  much  better  with 
the  flimsy  person  who  breeds  false  values 
and  gets  a  spiritual  squirm  out  of  the 
bad  strawberry  of  a  fantastic  roof. 
The  literary  title  and  the  anecdotic  in- 
terest die  hard  ;  but  for  the  moment 
people  pretend  that  a  picture  may  be 
tqnally  well  or  badly  painted  whether 
it  is  called  A  Gray  Day  in  November, 
Near  South  Puddock,  The  Waning  of 
the  Year,  or  The  Country  of  John 
LibbeL  Now,  the  Niggler  may  be  im- 
pelled by  realism,  but  the  Stippler  in- 
dulges in  style  of  malice  prepense.  I 
suppose  the  British  Stipplers  fed  on 
the  droppings  of  Turner's  palette  ;  and 
they  have  dotted  and  spotted  so  long 
tliiit  Fashion  allows  them  to  see  the 
new  Pointilliste  through  their  dim 
spectacles,  and  they  may  say  **  Nnnc 
Dimittis  !  the  Iridescent  has  arisen  in 
Paris  !*'  Perhaps  in  eighty  years  an 
Old-New  Impressionist  Society  will  bo 
still  making  drawing  room  trifles  after 
the  formulas  of  Corot,  Manet,  Monet, 
and  the  rest. 

Nxw  Skbisb.— Vol.  LXUI..  No.  5. 


Meanwhile  Salut  aux  Maitres  I     The 
Romantics,  the  Barbizonians,  the  Im- 
pressionists that  some  of  us  knew  in 
the  flesh,  have  received  in  England  the 
degree   of   O.M. — Old    Master,      it   is 
difficult  to  move  English  public  opin- 
ion ;  but,  once  the  dead  weight  is  tait- 
ed,  the  whole  mass  slips  away  like  a 
big  ship  on  the  launching  slides,     lu 
art  it  is  the  Academy  that  holds  the 
public  :  knock  out  that  pin,  and  awny 
goes  British  enthusiasm  in  the  dirtc- 
tion  that  is  greased  and  prepared  for 
its  mighty  volume.     Now  Corot,  Mil- 
let, Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Dupii-, 
Daubigny,   and   ever  so   many   more, 
have   at   last    hung    up   their  shields 
among  the  Old  Masters  in  Burlington 
House  ;   and  of  course  it  will   be  ac- 
knowledged now  that  everybody  always 
knew  and  liked  such  pictures.     G.  P. 
Chalmers,   the  Scottish   Academician, 
could  tell  you  (if  he  were  alive)  a  ditTer- 
ent  tale  :  could  tell  you  how  hard — al- 
most impossible,  indeed — he  found   it 
in  the  Eighties  to  induce  the  R.S.A. 
to  hang  a  couple  of  Corots.     The  late 
Daniel  Cottier,  too,  one  of  the  dealers 
who  first  brought  over  the  work  of  this 
particular  School,  could  haye  told  you 
of  the  **  dead  frost'*  it  proved.     There 
is  no  need,  however,  to  multiply  evi-* 
dence      I  myself  could  witness  (and  so 
could  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine)  to 
the  scorn  of  the  public  and  the  tepid 
dislike  of  artists,  even  in  Scotland  and 
as  late  as  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of 
'85-G.    -i  say  even  in  Scotland,  because 
Corots  and  such  pictures  teem  now  in 
the  private  collections  of  the  North, 
and,  better  still,  because  a  large  and 
admirable  school  of  young  painters  has 
arisen  to  witness  to  the  value  of  those 
very  examples   which    the  older   men 
distrusted.     It  may  be  supposed  that  I 
know  something  oi  painters  both  here 
40 
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ami  in  KrfiiuM'  :  for  wlicn  I  livid  abroad 
(dining'  iht*  Scvi'iitic^}  I  made  fiC'iuent 
M-itrt  lo  Kii^rlaiid,  and  I  found  the 
|»:iiiil('rf  lIuMc  cillicr  iixnorant  of  or  hos- 
\\\r  h)  IJH'  principh'S  of  the  late  Henas- 
mici*.  Tlu'  iccidh'ction  of  Academy 
vniriisliin^^  da\8  and  (later)  of  Academy 
pM-is  days  is  still  with  nie,  as  well  as  a 
nmip  recent,  experience  which  showed 
iiif  the  aititMd(>  toward  painting;  of  the 
ilrili-h  hin;ress  in  the  lar«:e  industrial 
luwn-  nf  Kn;.'Iand.  If,  then,  there 
ha-i  (itne  almiit  any  rrvnl>ion  in  pnhlic 
npiiijun  nil  paint  ini:,  anv  chan<^(^  of 
frniii  III  ail.  1,  for  one,  take  little  iii- 
t"nsl  in  it,  and  cannot  dilmle  myself 
MS  In  i{yi  vvi\\  tneanin;^  and  valno.  For 
lu.iiiv  M'lW'A  the  late  Lord  Leinhton  pos- 
rmed  s.mie  line  Corols,  and  \et  his 
Im'Ip  iM'vrr  Mi'cined  to  alTect  tin*  views 
nf  his  ri)llea;;n('s  nr  to  prevail  in  favor 
fif  ^niiii  ihin;,'  h(tt(»r  than  the  worship 
uf  rninni'»i(  ial  siicct  ss  and  the  cnlt  of 
th«*  Am  rth»|i»  Mini  the  ( 'hristnias  ( -ard. 
1  hnpc  It  niMV  nni  prove  true  ;  hut  I 
liar  tliMt  :i  race  which  takes  a  natural 
Mini  pMSHioiiMtc  interest  in  the  arts  of 
the  (nr.  Iili  rahiri'  and  music,  will  al- 
wMN.-i  apprnMch  the  arts  of  the  eye, 
I'llip'r  NNilh  the  eai^eimss  of  social  and 
r  •tiiiiH'K'i  il  competition  or  with  the 
.-piiii  of  nil  inns  dilhtantism.  We  are 
.1  ini\«'d  h>t,  and  we  mav  have  some 
p.iinlers  more  ;  hut  shall  we  ever,  as  a 
rec,  lake  to  expressinor  om-  real  selves 
III  Mh'  plastic  arts  ?  Shall  we  not  eon- 
liiiiic  ^^nmrtimes  to  pervert  paintin*^  to 
hi(i;it lire,  sometimes  to  use  it  to  re- 
cnid  ycicnt ilic  nhservation,  and  some- 
liiiH's  l(»  play  with  its  styles  for  purely 
d(  rniat  ive  purposes  ? 

Spcakin^^of  tiu'  Frenchmen  and  their 
work  hctwiMUi  ';{n  Mud  '!.">,  and  espe- 
cially of  Cornt  and  of  his  landscape, 
one  must  at  onc(!  say  of  their  painting 
that  it  was  not  decorative  alone,  nor 
truthful  alone,  hut  that,  at  its  best,  it 
was  alwMNS  hoth.  I  am  tired  of  using 
this  phrase,  or  something  like  it,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years  ; 
hut  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  most  impor- 
tant in  tiie  history  of  a  century  which 
has  given  us  schools  despising  reality 
as  well  as  schools  ignoring  art  and 
beautv.  As  to  Corot,  I  am  almost  sick 
of  his  name  (though  not  of  his  works), 
for  1  talked  about  him  during  many 
Tears,  and  I*ve  written  about  him  dur- 


inf^  many  others.      Xow,   when  I  ad- 
mire a  man*8  work  it  occurs  to  me  nat- 
urally, first,  to  make  pa^tirhe-^  of  it ; 
second,  to  copy  some  of  it  :  third,  to 
drink  to  his  health    or   his    me mory  ; 
fourth,  to  speak  of  him  ;  and  only  last 
lo  write  about  him.      Indeed,  to  ^peak 
and  write  about  painting  is  almost  as 
bad  as  to  i)aint  words — as    the   Anec- 
dotists  do  always,  and  the  Mvstics  and 
Svmbolists  sometimes.      To  use  the  art 
least  suited  to  your  purpose  is  but  a 
hopcdiss  double  of  the  hunted  one  pur- 
sued  bv  staleneps.     If   voii  cannot  )>e 
convincud  through  your  eyes  of  a  pic- 
ture's worth,  I  am  sure  yoii  will  never 
learn  it  through  your  ears.      Long  ago. 
when  Louis  Stevenson  and  I  were  work- 
ing in  the  Forest  of  Fontainehleau,  I 
used  to  try  to  make  him  admire  Corot, 
and  see  the  reason  of  his  work  in  nat- 
ural scenes.     For  years  I   had    shown 
him  Corot's  pictures  on  every  chance 
and  had  urged  him  with  every  argu- 
ment of  the  craftsman,  the  decorator, 
the  romantic  painter,   when    one  day, 
in  despair,  I  fell  back  on  some  bleat 
about   **  larks   singing,'*  and    ere    the 
words  were  out  of  my  month,  he  clap- 
ped in  with  :  **  Xow,  I  see  Corot."     I 
was  never  so  disconcerted  in    mv  life. 
*'See   Corot?''    I   said.     *' Hear,   you 
mean  I      Why,    man,   you    have    seen 
enough  long  ago,  and  nothing  new  to- 
day I"     The  truth  is  the   man  born  to 
feel  language  will  learn  more  from  two 
words  than   from  an  acre  of   painted 
canvas.     Yes,  and  he  will  know  nio.e 
about   the   pigments  on    that    canvas 
even  than  if  ho  had  stared   at  them  all 
through  a  summer's  afternoon.      And 
it  is  only  because  the  other  side  of  the 
tjuestion    is   true  that  we  illustrate  a 
book  or  paint  a  religious  picture.      For 
myself,  I  never  admit  a  painter  upon 
j)urely   decorative    credentials    as    tlie 
companion  of  my  walks,  as  one   who 
may  focus  the  world  for  me  to  his  point 
of  view.     I  tight  him  long  on  points  of 
truth  :  and  not  till  his  impression  is 
mine,  do  I  give  in  to  him  as  my  guide 
and   master.     At   first,   though   1   saw 
Corot's  beauties  on  canvas,  and  under- 
stood Corot's  devices  of  handling,  1  did 
not  see  the  meaning  of  Corot's  defini- 
tions, nor  the  reason  of  some  of  Corct's 
coloring.     I   thought   he   had   cooked 
up  a  decorative  result  from  the  mate- 
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rials  pjiven  him  by  an  impression  of  the 
world  which  I  mi^ht  bavo  received 
myself ;  and  for  the  sake  of  what 
seemed  true  to  me,  1  worked  in  a  hard 
and  piece-meal  fashion  even  after  he 
had  taught  me  to  know  something  bet- 
ter in  the  way  of  mere  style.  Slvery 
one  mnst  find  out  for  liimself  what 
the  principles  of  Impressionism  mean, 
and  that  they  correspond  to  some  mood 
of  seeing,  to  some  way  of  directing 
one's  attention  to  nature.  To  succeed 
in  doing  so  is  to  find  that  Corot's  way 
is  wonderfully  noble,  impassioned  and 
fertile  in  poetry. 

We  cannot  talk  of  Corot  without  lef- 
erence  to  this  Impressionist  view  of 
painting,  which  just  now  is  preferred 
before  the  photographic,  the  categori- 
cal, or  even  the  purely  decorative.  As 
much  as  any  man,  Corot  helped  to 
make  Impressionism  possible,  at  least, 
in  landscape  xVud  although,  thanks 
to  the  analogies  of  perspective,  the 
artist  may  easily  ste  the  application  of 
Impressionist  principles  to  landscape, 
the  public  may  learn  to  understand 
tljem  more  readily  in  the  art  of  figure- 
painting.  It  is  easy  to  persuade  peo- 
ple that  their  attention  is  riveted  to  a 
moving  act  which  is  taking  place  be- 
fore their  eyes.  When  Ilizzio  is  mur- 
dered, when  Guise  is  stabbed,  when 
the  Princes  shiver  together  in  the 
Tower,  a  number  of  focuses  is  not  ad- 
missible. The  photographic  repre- 
sentation of  knots  in  the  floor  or  folds 
in  the  curtain,  which  would  bo  the  re- 
sult if  it  were,  implies  a  distribution 
of  attention  which  every  one  feels  to 
be  silly,  because  it  is  not  human.  Im- 
pressionism is  the  rendering  of  the  hu- 
man and  natural  attention  bestowed 
on  a  scene  according  to  its  character 
and  interests.  When  I  look  at  a  crowd 
in  the  running-ground,  before  the  ath- 
letes come  out  to  race,  I  see  it  in  a  cer- 
tain fashion  ;  but  when  the  racers  toe 
the  scratch,  all  braced  up  for  the  start, 
my  eye  takes  in  the  crowd  quite  differ- 
ently. If  I  painted  the  crowd  as  I  felt 
it  before  the  men  came  out,  I  could 
not  give  the  racers  that  effect  of  con- 
centrated attention  which  is  necessary 
to  make  them  look  as  they  appeared  at 
that  vital  moment.  You  will  say  that 
the  painter  who  attempts  to  render 
such  an  impression  cannot  avoid  giv- 


ing an  unnatural  look  to  the  whole 
scene  :  a  look  which  causes  misunder- 
standing and  derision,  which  by  means 
of  strange  shapes  and  splashes  even 
gives  some  part  of  the  field  of  vision 
an  undue  shaie  of  the  attention.  The 
problem,  I  admit,  is  difiicult,  but  it  is 
that  difficulty  which  makes  the  glory 
of  Velasquez,  Corot,  Whistler,  Manet, 
to  quote  only  a  few  of  the  men  who 
have  worked  out  the  principles  of  Im- 
pressionism. 

Most  people  pay  no  conscious  heed 
to  anything  but  human  figures,  unless 
it  be  to  a  horse  they  mean  to  buy  or  a 
step  whereon  they  fear  to  break  their 
shins.  Although  the  attention  is  not 
claimed  by  anything  with  the  insistence 
and  earnestness  of  a  race  or  a  fight,  yet 
in  landscape  the  {esthetic  importance 
of  a  true  distribution  of  attention  is 
not  less  than  in  figure-painting.  The 
man  sensitive  to  landscape  characters 
recognizes  something  which  is  as  strik- 
ing amid  its  surroundings  as  a  figure 
in  action  which  makes  the  world  a 
background  ;  and  this  mass,  line, 
group,  effect  of  atmosphere,  color,  or 
tone  must  be  focu^sed,  composed,  de- 
fined, surrounded,  and  put  into  a 
scheme  of  color  by  him  in  obedience 
to  the  conditions  under  which,his  im- 
pression was  received.  If  some  quality 
in  a  thing — tallness,  or  brightness,  or 
any  other  characteristic — strikes  you, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  cannot  realize 
this  upon  a  canvas  except  by  showing 
the  thing  in  certain  relations  to  other 
things.  There  is  no  tallness  on  a  two- 
foot  canvas,  except  what  comes  from 
relation  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  and 
to  the  other  shapes  in  the  picture  :  and 
there  is  no  luminosity  in  colors,  except 
what  comes  from  contrast,  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  finance.  If  von  sketch  a 
form  from  nature,  and  introduce  it 
into  a  foreign  composition,  you  cannot 
expect  that  it  will  retain  such  qualities 
of  beauty  as  came  from  its  relation  to 
other  forms  and  colors,  and  from  its 
place  in  a  scheme  of  quite  other  com- 
plexity. 

Briefly,  what  Velasquez  did  for  men, 
that  Corot  did  for  trees.  The  Spanish 
portrait  painter  showed  how  he  felt  a 
head  in  relation  to  the  clothes,  the 
walls,  and  the  air  about  and  round  it ; 
he  showed  full  lengths  dressed  for  state, 
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for  war,  for  hunting  ;  he  showed  men 
alone  and  in  groups,  in  the  covered 
gloom  of  pahice  chambers,  in  stately 
gardens,  or  as  they  appeared  on  horse- 
hack  against  the  distant  hills.  Under 
all  these  conditions  he  saw  them  differ- 
ently, and  he  painted  them  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  attention  and  a  different 
kind  of  modelling.  The  Frenljh  land- 
scape painter  showed  the  tree  in  its 
true  essence  and  in  its  true  position 
amid  skies,  verdure,  water,  and  rocks, 
or  waving  grasses.  His  own  statement 
— that  the  birds  could  fly  through  his 
trees  without  falling  down  dead,  as  if 
they  had  flown  against  painted  tin — 
gives  an  idea  of  the  way  ho  looked  at 
foliage.  But  it  took  him,  as  it  took 
Velasquez,  years  of  study  to  realize  his 
impressions  of  the  large  aspect  of  na- 
ture ;  it  took  him  years  of  study  and 
a  thousand  half-failures  to  imagine  the 
technical  devices  that  enabled  him  to 
give  true  rtdief  to  his  idea.  The  grain 
of  the  canvas,  the  lluidity  of  the  vehi- 
cle, the  use  of  impasto,  the  Hick  into 
wet  paint,  the  retouched  scrape,  the 
quick  upward  drag  of  the  rigger,  the 
.smudged  texture — all  these  things  had 
to  be  considered  and  practised  before 
the  finest  Corots  were  produced.  Corot 
generally  uses  a  toilcfine  of  small  but 
sharp  grain — that  is,  a  canvas  with  a 
good  *'  tooth"  on  it,  and  very  little 
preparation.  Upon  this  he  smudged 
in  very  thinly  his  main  masses  of  tone, 
modelling  them  loosely  and  broadly. 
Then  he  worked  into  this  wet  paint 
darker  and  lighter  spots  of  detail,  and, 
linally,  his  last  exquisite  touches  of 
finish.  This  was  one  of  his  ways  of 
working  ;  but  sometimes  he  laid  in 
the  whole  canvas  thickly  and  heavily, 
and  then,  before  finishing,  ho  scraped 
the  thing  down  to  a  tTiiu  ghost  of 
itself.  In  either  case  the  thin  under- 
lay was  of  the  tone  required,  so  that 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  his  pic- 
tures changing  color  more  than  all 
paint  must.  A  third  kind  of  Corot  is 
painted  thickly  all  through,  and 
straight  ahead  after  the  style  of  Millet, 
and  most  Frenchmen  of  the  time.  In 
some  others  you  will  see  a  mixture  of 
two  of  these  processes  ;  and  that  kind 
of  Corot  is  very  common. 

Now  that  the  worth  of  a  Corot  as 
decoration  is  beginning  to  be  perceived, 


he  is  supposed  to  have  been  serene,  im- 
peccable, and  self-assured,  as  no  man 
ever  was,  and  certainly  not  an  artist  of 
hisslow'and  gradual  growth.  Atone 
time  I  was  much  in  the  way  of  hearing 
about  Corot,  his  life,  his  character,  and 
his  methods  of  work  ;  for  I  have  paint- 
ed some  of  the  motifs  he  painted,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  old  friends  of 
his.  But  I  kept  no  notes  of  their  con- 
versation, and,  as  I  have  a  treacherous 
memory,  I  do  not  care  to  print  anec- 
dotes when  (as  in  most  cases)  I  haive 
forgotten  my  authority.  Assuredly  I 
retain  an  ideal  of  him  which  is  built 
upon  sutKcicntly  good  grounds  to  en- 
able me  to  differentiate  what  is  true 
and  likely  concerning  him  from  what 
is  false  and  put-up.  Moreover,  I  know 
that  many  friends  and  admirers  ftU 
into  a  habit  of  patronizing  him  as  one 
who  had  good  ideas,  but  could  not 
make  the  best  of  them.  They  would 
say  of  a  well-reasoned  and  perfectly 
finished  picture  that  it  was  a  good 
**  lay-in,*'  and  that  Corot  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  be 
able  to  carry  out  such  an  idea,  although 
at  that  time  he  might  be  incapable  ftf 
doing  anything  but  spoil  it.  An  old 
gentleman  (one  of  Corot's  intimes) 
told  me  that  Corot  often  tried  to  sat- 
isfy these  friendly  critics,  but  only  dis- 
satisfied himself,  and  did  no  good  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  strengthening  his 
own  l)elief  that  finish  was  something 
other  than  labor,  neatness  of  hand,  or 
multiplicity  of  tlcfinitions.  When,  on 
an  occasion,  a  friend  might  take  up  a 
brush  to  touch  a  sketch  of  his,  the 
hard  precision  and  cheap  explanation 
of  form  which  he  planted  there  would 
convince  the  painter  that  he  himself 
had  done  well  to  discard  elaboration  of 
the  part  for  finish  of  the  whole.  An 
English  painter  of  the  School  of  Mi- 
nuteness, whom  I  met  in  Paris  just 
after  he  had  seen  French  work  for  the 
first  time,  told  me  that  he  could  paint 
flowers  and  grasses  better  than  Corot. 
As  1  suspected  him  capable  of  no 
greater  miracle  than  raising  dulncss 
to  the  power  of  Infinity,  I  asked  him 
under  what  conditions  he  could  per- 
form this  one  ;  when  I  learned  that  be 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  ono  and 
absolutely  true  way  of  rendering  ob- 
jects, whether  they  were  spots  in  a  fore- 
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ground  or  tho  whole  subject  of  a  still- 
life  study.  Even  in  such  a  still  life 
study  you  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  treated  each  bhide  of  grass  or 
separate  petal  as  if  it  existed  alone. 

Corot  was  not  merely  a  painter  of 
the  fine  passage,  tho  square  inch  of 
quality,  the  neatly  elaborated  detail, 
the  minute  joinery  of  finish  that  calls 
for  a  magnifying  glass.  lie  looked  at 
tho  whole  aspect  of  the  field  ho  painted, 
and  he  imagined  ou  his  canvas  a  pat- 
tern of  decorative  consistency  which 
corresiwnded  to  the  general  impression 
he  had  received.  The  little  bits  of 
preciscr  definition  and  more  vivid  color 
which  critics  suggested  here  and  there 
Corot  considered  trivial,  inartistic, 
hostile  to  his  main  interests,  and  alto- 
gether beside  tho  purpose  of  his  pic- 
ture. Though  he  may  have  tried  now 
and  again  to  reconcile  his  views  with 
those  of  his  friends,  on  the  whole  ho 
displayed  a  wonderful  firmness  in  seek- 
ing to  render  the  strange  aspect  (for 
stniuge  it  was  in  the  days  before  the 
Impressionist  School  had  come  into 
being)  of  nature  which  he  alone  seemed 
to  perceive.  Original,  however,  as  ho 
w^as,  those  who  look  more  at  his  me- 
chanical methods  than  at  the  vision 
they  were  used  to  create,  may  find  hints 
of  his  procedure  in  the  work  of  these 
who  painted  before  him.  Velasquez, 
whose  landscape  work  perhaps  Corot 
never  saw,  had  painted  very  Corotesque 
trees,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  View 
({/' tho  Prado  {^Aiiona]  Gallery).  But 
men  with  whose  paintings  he  was  cer- 
tainly familiar — Jean  de  Boulongne, 
W^itteau,  Lancret — had  thought  fit,  in 
backgrounds  to  figures  or  in  fan  deco- 
ration, to  treat  trees  with  Corot's  sim- 
plicity of  mass  if  not  with  his  piquancy 
of  touch,  his  atmospheric  truth,  and 
his  poetic  elegance  of  ensemble.  His 
impressionistic  view  of  a  scene  caused 
him  to  see  trees  soft  against  the  sky  as 
if  they  were  clouds  ;  to  see  the  long 
grasses  as  a  texturo,  and  the  clouds 
themselves  as  delicate  films.  The 
masses  are  not  empty  in  his  pictures  : 
they  are  nuanced  and  modelled,  for 
there  is  as  much  fact  of  shape  conveyed 
by  modelling  as  by  outline.  When 
Corot  plants  a  defined  leaf  on  these 
vai)orous  plumes  of  foliage,  ho  does  it 
with  as  delicate  a  carefulness  as  any 


pre  Eaphaelite.  But  two  things  pre- 
vented him  from  spoiling  his  effect,  as 
the  pre-Raphaelite  does  when  he  covers 
his  whole  mass  with  such  shari)ly  de- 
fined eye-detaining  leaves.  First,  a 
sense  of  style  which  told  him  what  is 
effective  to  the  sight,  and  taught  him 
that,  even  as  an  orator  cannot  be  heard 
in  a  tumult,  so  a  form  or  a  color  can- 
not impress  its  character  upon  you 
when  it  is  lost  in  a  crowd  of  similar 
shapes  or  tints.  This  consideration 
alone  would  lead  an  artist  to  the  selec- 
tion of  forms  on  decorative  principles  ; 
but  the  second  consideration  that 
moved  Corot  determined  his  selection 
on  other  than  decorative  grounds. 
The  relative  importance  of  forms,  col- 
ors, definitions,  modellings,  etc.,  was 
given  to  him  in  his  impression  of  the 
whole  scene,  and  details  were  not  so 
much  selected  by  him  as  imposed  upon 
his  imagination  by  his  habit  of  looking 
at  nature. 

But  if  we  may  come  upon  predic- 
tions of  Corot's  soft  breadth  in  hand- 
ling a  close-set  clump  of  foliage,  we 
can  find  nothing  in  the  past  which  fore- 
stalls his  treatment  of  a  light  maze  of 
branches  and  scanty  foliage  thrown 
against  the  sky.  The  details  of  such 
tracery  are  so  subtle  and  so  complex 
that  no  human  hand  can  render  them 
as  distinct  pre-Raphaelite  objects  with 
all  their  multiplicity,  their  wonderful 
softness,  their  infinite  variety  of  defi- 
nition. Such  a  delicate  embroiderv 
must  be  treated  mainly  as  texture  if  it 
is  not  to  become  a  stiff  and  grotesque 
parody  of  the  supple  and  waving  orig- 
inal. Corot's  methods  of  treating  this 
beautiful  appearance  in  nature  have 
been  accepted  by  all  painters  save  a 
few  Englishmen.  If  justification  is 
required  for  the  translation  of  detail 
into  tone  and  texture,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  sight.  In  etching, 
does  not  a  fine  rain  of  lines  produce 
tho  sensation  of  tones  or  textures  ?  and 
may  not  the  ramification  of  bare 
branches  upon  a  winter  sky  give  rise 
to  a  similar  sensation  ?  All  the  impos- 
sible finesses  of  their  various  inclina- 
tion to  the  li^hty  of  their  dark  sides 
and  of  their  lit  sides,  of  their  softly 
jagged  contours,  result  in  a  delicate 
vapor  which  it  seems  illogical  to  render 
by  a  few  hard,  inadequate  hieroglyphs. 
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Corot  had  a  predilection  for  the  feath- 
ery aortoftiee  wh(»2f>tem  and  branched 
ghool  up  like  a  tall  willowy  girl,  whose 
foliage  grows  in  soft  and  vaporous 
masses,  or  S[)reads  itself  like  a  veil  of 
lace  u\H)n  the  sky.  But  heundeistood 
the  artistic  value  of  a  foil  ;  and  he 
often  chose  a  moiif  which  gave  him 
somewhere  in  his  picture  a  solid  dark 
mass  of  verdure.  In  contrast  with  this 
clump,  or  round  it  as  a  nucleus,  he 
wove  his  webs  of  scanty  branches,  or 
his  delicate  patterns  of  slender  out- 
standing saplings.  But  though  he 
loved  a  dark,  velvety  mass  of  leafage, 
and  enjoyed  such  towers  of  rustling 
foliage  as  he  has  shown  us  in  the  BiOUif 
or  the  Orpheus,  1  cannot  remember 
that  he  cared  to  treat  strong  and  slow- 
growing  trees  except  in  a  distant  mass. 
The  bold,  angular  foliage  of  oaks,  the 
black,  ponderous  plumage  of  the  elm, 
he  seldom  touched.  Thus  the  elm  in 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce's  lovely  Ecening 
in  Xormandi/  is  half  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  its  main  branch  is  butscantly 
clothed  with  leaves.  The  dark,  blad- 
der-shaped nucleus  of  the  second  group 
in  that  pictuie  and  its  feathery  halo  of 
lighter  growths  are  more  agreeable  to 
Corot's  taste.  When  he  painted  the 
elms  of  the  Serpentine,  it  was  in  a  dis- 
tant mass,  seen  through  the  misty  air 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  across  the  broad 
stretch  of  water. 

What  is  the  charm  that  artists  have 


found  in  Corot  that  was  not  in  those 
who  came  before  ?  and  what  the  lesson 
thev  have  learned  from  him  that  thev 
could  learn  from  no  one  else?    *'  Mere 
license,"    sav    some.      I    would    sav, 
rather  :  **  A  new  sense  of  beautv  de- 
rived  from  a  new  attention  to  the  wav 
we  recf-ive  impressions  through  the  or- 
gans of  sight."     In  his  large  and  stud- 
ied canvases  he  showed  less  originality 
and    novelty   in   composition    than    iu 
tone,  atmosphere,  color,  or  handling  ; 
iu  his  smaller,  freer  work,  done  closer 
to  natuie,  his  style  of  composition  al.«a 
becomes  modiOed  by  his  impressionist 
vision.     The  principles  he  established 
were,  chietly,  that  light  must  be  pre- 
ferred befoie  local  color  ;  the  growth 
of  a  stem  before  the  markings  on  its 
bark  ;  that  modelling  must  be  held  of 
greater  importance  than  leaf  drawing  ; 
that  you  must  ever  observe  the  several 
aspects  nature   wears   at   various    dis- 
tances from  vour  fort  ground.     Obedi- 
ence to  these  has  helped  him  to  render 
his  feeling  for  the  upspring  of  a  shaft 
of  poplar,  the  profundity  of  a  vista  of 
sight,  the  moving  depths  of  an  evening 
sky,  the  quality  of  luminous  misty  uir, 
the  silver  shimmer  of  light  upon    the 
undulating  surface  of  long  gniss,  and 
the  various  mysteries  of  envelopment 
that  give  each  place  and  each  hour  its 
own  character  and  it^  own  particular 
poetry. — Xttv  Review, 
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It  was  at  Genoa  that  we  first  fell  in 
with  the  two  Miss  Tuckers. 

The  merest  chance  of  travel  had 
brought  us  to  the  same  hotel  in  the 
first  instance,  but  the  two  sisters  had 
looked  so  forlorn,  and  appeared  so  Iu 
dicrously,  even  pathetically,  out  of 
place  among  the  other  hotel  inmates, 
that  some  charitable  person  had  sug- 
gested they  should  be  invited  to  join 
our  party  in  seeing  the  palaces  and  pic- 
tures of  that  wonderful  city. 

The  Miss  Tuckers  knew  no  Italian, 
and  so  accepted  the  oiler  with  grati- 
tude, tempered,  in  Miss  Mehitabel's 
case,  with  dignified  reserve. 


Miss  Mehitabel  Tucker  was  the  elder 
sister.  She  was  gaunt  and  ihin,  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  being  Biostly 
bones  and  nerves,  while  from  undeV 
her  iron-gray  brows  her  keen  gray 
eyes  looked  out  as  steadily,  not  to  say 
sternly,  on  the  world  at  large  as  those 
of  any  of  her  Puritan  ancestors  could 
have  done  in  bygone  days. 

It  was  simply  from  Miss  MehitabePs 
expression  that  we  settled  at  once  that 
the  new  arrivals  must  have  had  Puri- 
tan ancestors,  even  before  we  learnfc 
that  the  two  sisters  came  from  New 
England. 

Nor  were  we  wrong  in  our  sarmiee, 
for  a  belief  that  a  far  remoTed  Tucker 
had  come  over  in  the  Mayjiower  was. 
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we  subsequently  found,  the  most  cher- 
ished pride  of  both  sisters. 

^liss  Aurelia  was,  however,  alto- 
gether different  to  Miss  Mehitabel. 
She  could  not  have  been  much  younger 
than  hi  r  sister,  and  after  lifty  a  few 
years  more  or  less  are  of  slight  impor- 
tance, save  to  their  owner  ;  but  where- 
as Miss  Mehitabel  had  aged,  and  in 
aging  had  hardened.  Miss  Aurelia  had 
faded  ;  and  whereas  her  elder  sister's 
strontjjlv  marked  features  could  never 
ba\e  been  otherwise  than  plain,  she 
must  have  been  decidedly  pretty.  Her 
face  was  even  now  attractive,  with  its 
delicate  pointed  nose  and  sensitive  lips, 
from  whi(;h  all  youth  had  long  since 
vanished. 

Both  sisters  were  somewhat  silent — 
Miss  Mehitabel  from  natural  reserve, 
and  Aurelia  from  shyness.  For  Au- 
relia was  shy  as  any  unfledged  school- 
girl, and  Miss  Mehitabel  treated  her 
almost  as  such,  ordering  all  her  goings 
with  kindly  imperiousness,  and  speak- 
ing of  her  invariably  as  **  my  little  sis- 
ter''— a  phrase  that,  looking  at  Aurelia's 
gray  hairs,  struck  us  as  odd.  On  the 
other  hand.  Miss  Aurelia  was  evidently 
the  one  soft  spot  in  her  sister's  heart. 
The  very  expression  of  xVIiss  Mehitabel's 
face  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  softened 
when  she  was  in  question.  There  was 
something  at  once  laughable  and  pa- 
thetic in  seeing  these  two  lonely  wom- 
en so  far  from  their  natural  surround- 
ings, and  yet  so  evidently  all  in  all  to 
each  other  ;  but  beyond  this  we  knew 
nothing  of  their  history  or  peculiari- 
ties. Tiie  next  day  we  went  on  a  sight- 
seeing expedition  through  the  town. 
We  examined  the  filigree  work  that 
looked  like  lace  at  the  jeweller's,  and 
the  preserved  fruit  that  simulated  iew- 
els  at  the  confectioner's,  with  equal  in- 
terest, while  admiring  the  picturesque- 
noss  and  abusing  the  dirt  of  the  nar- 
row streets  in  duly  orthodox  fashion. 

A  sudden  April  shower  burst  upon 
us  as  wo  at  length  mounted  the  uneven 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  church  of  the 
Annunziata.  The  big  raindrops  splash- 
ing  on  the  gray  stone  pavement  caused 
us  all  to  hurry  into  the  shelter  of  the 
porch. 

Helow  in  the  triangular  Piazza  um- 
brellas were  being  hastily  raised — um- 
brellas red  and  blue,   russtt,    orange, 


(i 
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and  green,  all  uncompromising  bright 
colors,  not  like  our  dull-hued  and  pro- 
saic umbrellas  in  England — so  that  in 
a  few  moments  the  open  space  before 
us  was  transformed  into  a  gay  piece  of 
moving  patchwork,  for  the  rain  was 
heavy.  There  was  a  pause  while  the 
old  cicerone  was  collecting  the  party. 
Yes,  we  were  all  there,  all  but  one. 

''Where  is  Miss  Mehitabel.^"  said 
some  one. 

**  I  am  here,"  came  the  answer  from 
outside  the  porch,  **  but  I  am  not  com- 
ing in,  thank  you.     I  shall  stay  here." 

''In  the  rain?" 
,"  I  have  an  umbrella." 

Hut  you  will  be  tired  waiting." 
Thank   you,    but  I  have  a  camp 
stool." 

There  was  a  little  movement  of  sur- 
prise as  Miss  Mehitabel  slowly  unfolded 
a  minute  camp  stool  and  sat  down,  and 
then  proceeded  with  even  greater  de- 
liberation to  unfurl  her  dark  brown 
umbrella. 

Miss  Aurelia  bit  her  lip  and  colored 
like  a  girl.  She  moved  toward  the 
elder  woman,  and  began  to  expostulate 
in  a  low  voice.  From  my  place  it  was 
impossible  not  to  hear  the  following 
colloquy  : 

"  But  just  this  once,  Mehitabel,  just 
this  once.  Only  to  look  round, '  she 
pleaded  wistfully. 

**  No,  Kelia,  you  know  how  I  feel 
about  it  all.     Don't  ask  me." 

"  But  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
looking  round." 

"  Xot  for  you,  perhaps,  but  for  me 
there  would  be." 

*'  But  you  don't  mind  my  going?" 

*'  No,  you  can  please  yourself.  P'olk 
are  different.     Go  'long  right  away." 

"  And  leave  you  here  !  Oh,  Mehita- 
bel !"  And  there  were  almost  tears  in 
the  younger  woman's  voice. 

Some  of  the  party,  tired  of  waiting, 
had  gone  in. 

"Go  on,"  said  Miss  Mehitabel; 
**  just  see,  you  are  keeping  every  one 
else  waiting." 

But  still  Aurelia  hesitated. 

"  I  believe  I'd  just  as  lief  miss  see- 
ing it  altogether  aa  leave  vou  here." 

"  Nonsense,  why  should  you  miss  it? 
The  guide  books  say  it's  ifiighty  fine 
inside.  It  must  be,  if  it's  to  make  up 
for  its  tumble-down  looks.      Besides 
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— as  if  the  statement  were  a  conclusive 
urguoient — '*  you  remember  our  congul 
at  Marseilles  said  yoii  were  to  see  it  if 
vou  came  here,  anJ  he  ought  to  know. 
iJow,  don't  Ik?  foolisii,  but  go  in  right 
awavz* 

Thus  exhorted.  Miss  Anrelia  reluc- 
tanllv  followed  us  into  the  church,  but 
her  facp  was  downcast,  and  it  is  to  lie 
doubled  if,  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
she  took  any  pleasure  in  what  she  saw 
there.  Her  thou;rhts  were  evidently 
still  with  her  absent  sister,  and  she 
cast  continual  glances  of  regret  behind 
her. 

The  interior  of  the  Annunziata  js 
not  in  good  taste.  It  is,  indeed,  prob- 
ably the  most  costly  sj)ecinien  of  what 
can  l>e  achieved  to  the  contrary  in  ex- 
istence,  in  spite  of  its  fine  ])aintings  ; 
but,  this  once  granted,  there  remains 
a  certain  splendor  in  the  very  profu- 
sion of  its  ornamentation  and  gilding 
that  never  fails  to  apjieal  to  an  uncul- 
tivated eve. 

Little  i)V  litlle,  as  the  wealth  of  color 
and  detail  dawned  on  Miss  Aurelia, 
her  face  brightened. 

She  looked  up  from  the  massive  red 
marble  columns  to  the  gilded  and 
painted  roof  with  childish  awe. 

**  it's  beautiful— beautiful  V  I  heard 
her  murmur  softly  to  herself.  **  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  If  only 
Mehitabel  could  have  seen  it.*'  Hut 
when  we  reached  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  lofty  cupola  rises 
above  the  glittering  goldun  sheen  of 
the  high  altar,  she  could  only  gaze  and 
say  nothing. 

The  rain  must  have  ceased,  for  a  ray 
of  sunlight  shot  suddenly  through  the 
upper  windows  of  the  dome  and  lib  up 
the  j)ainted  ceiling,  where  smiling 
saints  and  angels  floated  among  clouds. 
It  lent  to  them  a  rosy  and  unearthly 
glow. 

Miss  Aurelia  looked  at  them  as 
though  spellbound. 

Some  one  softly  touched  her  arm. 

**  Are  you  not  coming?  Wo  are 
going  on  now  to  the  sacristy." 

She  shook  her  head  gently,  but  she 
never  moved,  and  we  loft  her  still  gaz- 
ing upward  at  the  angels. 

When  we  came  back  a  short  time 
afterward  she  was  still  standing  where 
we   had   left  her,   but  a  vague  sweet 


smile  wafl  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had  in 
very  truth  had  a  glimpse  of  a  heareii 
beyond.  The  vaeue  smile  still  lingered 
round  her  moutli  when  we  emerged 
into  the  open  daylight. 

The  rain  had  freshened  the  air,  and 
it  smeit  cool  and  sweet  after  the  heavy 
incense-laden  atmosphere  within.  For 
the  time  bein^even  the  perennial  smell 
of  garlic  was  in  abeyance. 

Miss  Mehitabel  was  still  patiently 
6ittiu<r  bv  the  threshold,  but  she  had 
put  down  her  umbrella  and  was  bnsy 
sorting  a  packet  of  small  leaflets  in 
her  lap.  She  greeted  Aurelia  with  an 
indulgent  smile,  much  as  a  mother 
would  look  at  a  little  child. 

'*  Well,  Kelia,  did  you  like  it?"  she 
asked. 

**  It  was  beautiful — if  only  yon  had 
been  with  me,"  her  sister  began  in  a 
low  voice  of  reproach. 

**  Xo,  Aurelia,  why,  you  know  I 
chn't.     Idolatry  doesn't  suit  me.** 

**  But  just  to  see  it  all.  I  guess  that 
is  not  idolatry  exactly — and  when  the 
pictures  were  so  beautiful.  They 
seemed  to  make  heaven  quite  real.'* 

Miss  Mehitabel  gave  a  disdainful 
sniff  and  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
thought  better  of  it  and  closed  them 


again. 


**  After  all,"  Aliss  Aurelia  went  on 
timidly,  **  these  churches  ain't  exactly 
heathen — they  are  a  sort  of  Christian. " 
But  she  spoke  with  hesitation  and  as  if 
she  doubted  whether  the  fact  would  be 
admitted  by  her  sister. 

Miss  Mehitabel  shook  her  head  as 
she  gathered  up  her  camp  stool. 

**  Bowing's  bowing,  and  a  graven 
image  a  graven  image  any  way  you 
take  it,"  she  said  curtly.  "  Besiaes, 
Relia,  you've  forgotten  that  I  once  did 
go  into  a  Papist  church  to  please  you, 
and  I  didn't  go  for  nothing.  You're 
a  good  child,  Relia,  but  I  guess  you*re 
a  simple  one,  and  I'll  reckon  you'll 
allow  me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  believe 
my  own  eyes." 

And  Aurelia,  meekly  silent,  said  no 
more,  but  prepared  to  follow  her  sister 
down  the  stone  steps  that  led  to  the 
piazza. 

'*  Why,  1  declare  if  I  hadn't  almost 
forgotten,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mehitabel, 
stopping  short  with  a  jerk,  as  we  gained 
the  narrow  street. 
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•*  The  leaflet." 

**  Oh  don't,  sister  ;  the  man  won't 
read  it.     *Tisn't  likely  ho  would." 

**  Why  not,  when  it's  in  Italian.'* 
Besides,  that's  his  duty,  not  mine.  I 
shall  go  right  back.*' 

**  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you." 

There  was  real  pain  in  Miss  Aurelia's 
tones,  but  Miss  Mehitabel  had  already 
turned  and  was  threading  her  way 
across  the  crowded  piazza  to  the  church 
door. 

iler  sister  gazed  after  her  with  a  rue- 
ful countenance. 

**  I  wish,  I  do  wish,  she  wouldn't. 
Isn't  it  dreadful?"  she  said,  turning 
to  me  in  her  despair.  **  And  it*s  no 
use — I  know  it's  no  use,  even  if  they 
are  Italian  ?" 

'*  What  is  it?"  I  asked  bluntly. 

'*  Those  dreadful  tracts,"  sighed 
Miss  Aurolia  ;  **I  ought  not  to  call 
them  so,  but  indeed  they  are  dreadful 
to  me.  They  seem  to  spoil  everything. 
You  see  it's  this  wav.  Mehitabel  is  so 
good,  so  very,  very  good,  and  she  thinks 
it  her  duty  to  give  them  to  the  people 
here,  being  Papists.  She  gives  them 
always  to  the  men  at  the  church  doors. 
She'd  forgotten  it  this  time— that's 
why  she  went  back.  Sh — .  Here  she 
is,"  as  ^liss  Mehitabel,  flushed  and 
panting,  caught  us  up. 

**  It's  all  right,"  slio  whispered  tri- 
umphantly to  her  sister,  '*  I  made  him 
take  it." 

But  there  was  no  re[)ly.  Miss  Au- 
relia  submissively  turned  her  steps  to 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party,  through 
tlie  steep  and  narrow  street  that  led 
toward  the  hotel. 


II. 


Very  few  tourists  even  now  find  their 
way  to  the  old-world  town  of  Le  Puy, 
their  experiences  of  Auvergne  stopping 
short,  as  a  rule,  at  Boyat,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  or  the  Mont  d'Or,  and  yet 
one  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find  a 
more  picturesque  or  remarkable  spot 
in  the  whole  of  France. 

Its  very  situation  is  supremely  orig- 
inal, for  the  little  town  lies  at  one  side 
of  a  huge  green  saucer,  whence  rise  up 
on  all  sides  cones  of  strangely  shaped 
iiills.     They  have  nothing  in  common 


with  ordinary  mountain  peaks.  Vesu- 
vius multiplied  by  the  score  and  then 
seen  through  a  kaleidoscope  conveys, 
perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  truth  each  mountain,  be 
it  larger  or  smaller,  is  nothing  but  the 
ancient  crater  of  a  long  dead  volcanic 
world.  Now  their  sloping  sides  are 
overgrown  with  short,  sweet  grass,  and 
only  here  and  there  masses  of  jagged 
rocks,  huge  pillars  of  black  basalt,  and 
gigantic  heaps  of  fallen  boulders  are 
left  as  witnesses  of  the  fiery  chaos  that 
once  has  been.  Xor  is  the  city  itself 
less  interesting.  Two  high,  rocky 
crags  rise  up  like  needles  in  its  midst, 
and  round  them  the  houses  and  many 
churches  nestle.  Below  on  the  flatter 
ground  are  the  public  gardens,  the 
large  **  Place,"  the  museum,  barracks, 
municipal  buildings,  and  all  the  mod- 
ern and  conventional  belongings  of  the 
ordinary  French  town,  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  of  the  same  size 
by  the  many  lace  warehouses  with  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  French  inscriptions  visi- 
ble thereon,  for  Le  Puy  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  modern  lace  trade,  and 
sends  thousands  of  yards  of  torchon 
and  jetted  laces  yearly  to  England. 

But  the  modern  town,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  is  not  in  the  least  interesting,  and 
to  taste  the  charm  of  Le  Puy  one  must 
climb  up  higher,  through  narrow  evil- 
smelling  streets  and  uneven  passages, 
until  one  feels  in  another  and  an  older 
age.  One  mounts  up  and  up ;  in 
places  the  houses  nearly  meet  overhead 
in  a  way  that  suggests  the  East,  in 
places  one  has  to  climb  up  dirty  steps, 
where  the  plump,  rosy-faced  women  sit 
at  the  doorways  and  ply  their  bobbins, 
chattering  and  gossiping  with  each 
other  as  they  weave  their  lace,  until  at 
length  the  striped  black  and  white 
cathedral  is  reached,  and  wo  can  stop 
to  take  breath. 

The  cathedral  is  not,  however,  the 
most  curious  sight  in  the  town.  There 
are  convents,  not  in  ones  and  twos, 
but  literally  by  the  dozen,  for  Le  Puy 
is  too  far  from  the  outer  world  to  move 
with  the  times,  and  so  remains  to  this 
day  a  kind  of  clerical  stronghold 
against  republican  France. 

On  the  loftiest  of  the  tall  crags  near 
by  is  to  be  seen  the  gigantic  bronze 
figure  of  Our  Lady  herself.     She  tow- 
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or3  above  llie  whole,  and  is  at  once  the 
glorv  and  adoration  of  all  the  simple 
dweileis  therein.  Made  of  the  cannon 
taken  in  the  Crimean  war,  she  looks 
now  peaceful  and  benign  enough  to 
belie  her  warlike  origin,  and  with  her 
Heavenly  Child  in  her  arms  she  em- 
bodies rather  the  S3'mbol  of  universal 
motherhood  than  that  of  the  victory 
she  is  6u Imposed  to  typify. 

She  stands  erect,  smiling  and  calm, 
the  strangest  record  of  the  later  Em- 
pire daNS  possibly  to  be  found  in 
PVance. 

We  knew  Le  Piiy  well,  for  we  often 
\i&ited  it,  having  French  friends  living 
in  the  noighborhooil  ;  and  we  always 
returned  to  it  with  ploasuie. 

The  bright-eyed  landlady  of  the 
C«»uronne  iVOr  was  fond  of  boasting  to 
us  that  we  were  not  her  only  English 
clients.  She  had  others  among  the 
rich  lace  manufacturers  and  their 
agents  who  came  over  to  make  their 
purchases  regularly  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, but,  with  these  exceptions,  I  do 
not  think  siie  had  ever  known  others 
of  our  nationality,  and  we  were  well 
content  that  it  was  thus,  for  to  i scape 
altogether  from  the  ubiquitous  Eng- 
lish and  American  tourist  was  not  the 
least  of  the  attractions  of  Lq  Puv. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  intenselv  hot 
July  day  when  we  arrived,  and  wo 
strolled  out  into  the  little  hotel  garden 
in  search  of  cooler  air.  The  apricots 
were  beginning  to  ripen,  and  shone 
like  golden  balls  among  the  green  leaves 
of  the  apricot  trees  overhead.  The 
apricots  of  Le  Puy  are  famous,  and 
every  little  garden  has  some  trees,  not 
stiiHy  trained  against  brick  walls  as  we 
know  them  at  home,  but  real  trees  that 
stand  alone  as  Nature  intended. 

There  was  a  small  clump  of  such 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
beneath  them  a  shady  garden  seat  that 
we  knew  of  old  ;  so  we  turned  our 
ste})S  that  way. 

To  our  disappointment  it  was  already 
occupied  by  two  ladies. 

Sonn thing  in  the  scantily  cut  gray 
skirts  struck  me  as  familiar. 

The  nearest  raised  her  head  as  she 
heard  our  steps  crunching  over  the 
gravel 

It  was  Miss  Aurelia  Tucker. 

**  Why,    see,    Mehitabel  !*'    she  ex- 


claimed in  joyful  accents,  **  why,  if  it 
isn't  our  English  fiiends  I"  And  she 
advanced  to  meet  us,  limping  ))ftinfully 
over  the  few  short  steps  that  intervened. 

**  Sit  down,  Kelia.  Sit  down  direct- 
ly, youMl  make  your  foot  bad  again," 
urged  Miss  Mehitabel  in  warning  ac- 
cents. *'  She  hurt  her  ankle,  as  vou 
can  see,'*  she  explained  after  our  first 
surprised  greetings  were  over.  "  Yes, 
she  did  it  more  than  a  week  ago,  at 
that  queer  old  castle  near  here — Polly 
something " 

**  Polignac,"  supplied  her  sister.  "  1 
twisted  it  over  a  big  stone,  but  I  guess 
it  ain't  so  painful  as  it  was,  and  the 
CJistle  was  beautiful." 

'*  I  }mt  Pond's  Extract  on  it,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Mehitabel  ;  *' luckily  1  al- 
wavs  carry  my  own  drugs  about  with 
me.  I  mistrust  these  foreign  ones. 
It's  getting  better  now,  but  of  coiirso 
she's  got  to  be  careful,  and  it's  kept 
us  here  longer  than  we  meant.  \Vo 
only  meant  to  come  here  for  a  couple 
of  days  at  most." 

**  It's  not  often  visited,"  I  replied. 
'*  How  did  vou  chance  to  hear  of  it?" 

*'  Well,  I  think  it  was  our  consul  at 
Saint- Luc  that  told  me  about  it — or 
was  it  the  one  at  Lyons,  lielia  ?  I 
seem  to  forget." 

'*  Your  consul?" 

**  Yes,"  nodded  Miss  Mehitabel. 
**,'Tisn't  likely  to  be  any  one  else. 
That's  our  plan.  We  just  go  to  every 
city  where  we  know  we  have  a  consul'. 
We  go  to  his  oflice  and  ask  his  advice. 
Find  out,  don't  you  see,  from  him  what 
there  is  worth  visiting  in  the  town, 
and  so  on.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble, 
seeing  we  have  no  one  with  us  ;  and  I 
find  we  get  on  in  the  end  quite  as  well 
as  if  we  had  one  of  those  tine  couriers 
some  people  have,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  in  expense.  What's  the 
use,  I  say,  of  paying  for  a  consul  un- 
less it's  to  do  odd  jobs  of  the  kind  now 
and  then,  and  help  their  fellow  citizens 
when  they're  in  a  strange  land  ?" 

I  was  silent.  Miss  Mehitabel  had 
opened  up  new  vistas  as  to  a  consul's 
responsibilities  to  my  mind  ;  but  as  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  of  all  they  had  done 
and  seen  sitice  we  had  last  met,  I  began 
with  this  clew  to  comprehend  the  pe- 
culiar, not  to  say  disconnected,  nature 
of  their  wanderings  more  clearly. 
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Thoy  were  not  themselves  responsible 
for  their  erratic  nature,  for  they  were 
dictated  by  the  consul,  in  some  cases 
even  the  clert  of  the  consulate,  to 
which  they  chauced  to  apply.  Nor 
was  I,  indeed,  very  certain  if  occasion- 
ally their  oflicial  representative  had  not 
despatched  the  two  Miss  Tuckers  with 
all  available  speed  to  some  spot  beyond 
the  limit!  of  his  own  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. Miss  MehitabeVs  ideas  of  what 
might  justly  be  expected  from  him  in 
the  way  of  attention  were  no  doubt 
trying. 

Of  one  individual  she  herself  re- 
marked dryly  : 

**  1  guess  I  worried  him  so  much  to 
find  that  missing  trunk  of  mine  he  got 
downright  mad  ;  but  what  was  the 
good  of  a  consul  if  he  couldn't  fix  it 
up  with  the  railway  companv  for  me? 
And  so  I  told  him  right  out/' 

Looking  at  her  stern  old  countenance, 
it  was  to  be  believed  she  did.  Although 
she  talked  more  than  formerlv,  and 
seemed  in  an  unusually  ex[)an8ive 
mood,  she  was  not  looking  well.  Her 
face  was  worn,  and  she  had  a  bad 
cough,  and  at  last,  with  a  little  shiver, 
she  drew  her  shawl  around  her  and 
went  back  into  the  house,  leaving  mo 
alone  with  her  sister. 

Miss  Aurelia  drew  her  cane  chair 
closer  to  me.  She  looked  so  pleased 
to  see  me  that  1  could  not  but  feel 
touched.  She  seemed  to  hail*  mo  as 
quite  an  old  friend,  although  our  for- 
mer acquaintance  had  been  of  the 
slightest. 

Now  that  her  sister  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, she  began  to  talk  at  once. 

**  Yes,  they  had  had  a  lovely  ti me- 
at least  she  had,  for  Mehitabel,  al- 
though she  never  complained,  did  not, 
she  feared,  really  like  Europe,*V  and 
here  she  sighed.  **  But  it  had  all  been 
beautiful,"  she  resumed,  brightening, 
'*  and  she  did  love  Italy.  She  liked  it 
much  better  than  France,  or  even  than 
England.  Yes,  of  course  they  had 
begun  by  doing  England — all  Anuii- 
cans  ought  to  begin  with  England  first. 
Didn't  I  think  so?  That  was  one  of 
^fehitabers  regular  principles." 

And  what  had  she  liked  l)e8t? 

**  Ah,  well,  she  guessed  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  but  unluckily  Mehitabel  had 
not  cared  for  either  ;  in  fact,  she  al- 


lowed she  was  disappointed,  for  Vesu- 
vius did  not  look  at  all  like  the  pic- 
tures on  the  match-boxes.  It  had  been 
all  dull  gray,  very  much  like  the  hills 
here,  only  not  so  pretty,  and  there  had 
unluckily  been  no  eruption  while  they 
were  there,  which  was  so  tiresome. 
Yes,  Mehitabel  had  been  disappointed 
in  Pompeii  too.  The  houses  were  so 
small,  and  being  without  roofs  made 
them  quite  d liferent  to  what  she  was 
led  to  expect." 

**Rome?'' 

*'  No,  not  Rome,"  and  here  Miss 
Aurelia  sighed  again  and  lowered  her 
voice.  **  Had  I  forgotten  Mehitabel's 
principles?  With  principles  like  Me- 
liitabers  it  was  not  likely  they  could 
go  to  Rome,  and  so  they  had  como 
back  to  Leghorn,  by  sea,  as  they  had 
gone,  and  then  on  to  Pisa.  Mehitabel 
had  been  real  pleased  with  the  leaning 
tower.  That,  she  said,  was  something 
like.  She  had  even  bought  a  little  ala- 
baster model  for  their  parlor  at  home. 
I  reckon  I  was  real  glad  to  sec  Mehita- 
bel take  ]diasure  in  anything,"  Miss 
Aurelia  went  on  in  licr  gentle  voice, 
which  even  its  strong  nasal  inflection 
could  not  spoil,  **  for  Mehital^el's  real 
unselii^sh,  seeing  that  she  doesn't  like 
Kurone  a  "mite  better  than  she  reckoned 
on  all  along.  The  victuals  don't  suit 
her  dyspepsia,  nor  yet  the  folk's  way 
her  soul,  and  she  misses  her  own  meet- 
ing-house on  Sunday." 

**  Why  does  she  travel,  then  ?  Why, 
just  out  of  kindness  to  me,  for  she 
knew  I  was  all  along  crazy  to  see  Eu- 
rope, and  she  has  always  given  me 
everything  I  wanted — always — or  near- 
ly always,"  and  Miss  Aurelia's  truthful 
tones  hesitated  na  she  made  the  quali- 
fication, '*  unless,  of  course,  it  was 
against  iier  principles.  Where  Mehit- 
abel's  principles  are  concerned  it  seems 
as  if  she  couldn't  give  in,  like  about 
Rome.  Not  that  it  is  not  quite  light 
to  keep  to  one's  principles."  added 
Miss  Aurelia  hastily,  as  though  afraid 
she  had  been  unwittingly  disloyal  to 
her  absent  sister.  '*  Mehiiabel  has  al- 
ways had  the  finest  notion  of  princi- 
ples. 'Tisn't  in  reason  she  could 
change  now."  Was  it  only  fancy  that 
there  was  a  tinge  of  regret  in  her 
voice  ? 

The  table  d^hote  bell  here  rang  noisi- 
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ly,  and  we  turned  toward  the  dining- 
room,  Miss  Aurelia  limping  percepti- 
bly as  she  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of 
garden. 

Her  sister's  place  was  vacant,  and 
the  plump  waiter  said  that  a  message 
had  been  sent  downstairs  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  not  coming  to  dinner  as 
she  had  a  headache. 

Miss  Aureli'i  started  np.  8iie  was 
as  disturbed  at  the  news  as  if  it  had 
been  some  great  calamity.  **  I  never 
knew  Mehitabel  do  such  a  thing 
before,"  she  exclaimed  nervously. 
**  What  can  be  amiss  with  her?  I 
must  go  and  see."  And  had  we  not 
dissuaded  her  she  would  then  and  there 
have  mounted  the  many  stairs  that  led 
to  their  room  ;  as  it  was,  she  swallowed 
her  food  hastily,  and  left  us  before  the 
dinner  was  half  completed. 

III. 

We  did  not  see  her  again  until  the 
following  day,  when  we  met  her  cling- 
ing wretciiedly  to  the  staircase  rail  on 
her  way  to  the  bureau. 

One  had  only  to  glance  at  her  miser- 
able white  face  to  know  that  her  sister 
was  no  better. 

**  Oh,  dear  !"  she  gasped  when  I  ap- 
proached her,  **  Mehitabel  is  real  sick. 
I'm  just  coming  down  to  ask  about  a 
doctor.  A  French  doctor— just  fan- 
cy I"  She  uttered  the  words  as  if  his 
nationality  was  the  culminating  stroke 
of  an  evil  fate.  **  And  there's  no  con- 
sul here,  nor  folks  I  know,  nor — nor — 
anything,"  she  concluded  tearfully. 

**  1^ lit  is  your  sister  really  so  ill  ?" 

''  Why,  yes ;  she's  sick  enough. 
You  can  come  and  look  at  her  if  you 
feel  like  it.  She's  far  too  sick  to 
mind,"  she  tulded  encouragingly,  as  1 
hung  back. 

Miss  Mehitabel  was  evidently  very 
ill.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on  that 
score.  -  She  lay  Hat  on  the  high  white 
bed,  and  her  breath  came  painfully. 

Iler  eyes  wore  bright,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice  us  much,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  muttered  incoherent 
sentences  to  herself. 

**  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  !"  sobbed  Miss 
Aurelia  pitifully,  **  whatever  shall  I 
do  ?  1  never  had  her  sick  before.  She 
was  always  the  one  that  tended  other 


folk.  She  nursed  me  scores  of  times, 
and  now  she^s  sick  herself  and  there's 
no  one  to  see  after  her.  It  does  seem 
hard.  Yes,  I  sat  up  with  her  all  last 
night,  but  there —  I  didn't  rightly 
know  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I  felt 
frightened,  dreadfully  frightened.  Oh, 
dear  !  I  hope  that  doctor  will  come 
soon,  even  if  he  is  French." 

When  he  did  come  he  did  not  give 
us  much  comfort.  Miss  Mehitabel  was 
very  ill  *'  She  ought  to  have  a  proper 
nurse,"  ho  urged,  after  he  had  realized 
that  poor  Aurelia,  the  more  flurried 
from  her  unwonted  excursion  into 
French,  was  her  only  belonging. 

**  A  nurse,'"  repeated  Aurelia  deject- 
edly, but  when  a  Sister  from  one  of 
the  convents  near  by  was  suggested  she 
grew  indignant.  **  Mehitabel  would 
grow  crazy  at  the  mere  idea.  Mehita- 
bel could  not  endure  nuns.  She 
thought  they  were  all  foolish  if  they 
weren't  wicked,  and  convents  went 
clean  against  her  principles.  I  don't 
mind  them  so  much  myself,"  faltered 
Miss  Aurelia,  **  but  I  know  Mehitabel 
would  ntfver,  never  forgive  me  if  I  took 
a  nun  into  her  room.  Xo,  I  must  just 
go  to  Saint-Luc  and  see  if  our  consul 
there  cannot  fix  it  for  me.  'Tisn't  so 
far  by  rail.  I  calculate  I  can  get  back 
easily  by  nightfall,  and  maybe"  —  and 
here  she  looked  at  the  landlady  and 
myself  with  her  appealing  eyes — "  may- 
be you  would  bo  so  kind  and  look  after 
Mehitabel  while  I'm  gone?" 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  her,  and 
she  started  off  on  her  mission  of  in- 
quiry. She  returned  late  that  night, 
more  miserable,  if  possible,  than  be- 
fore. She  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
seeing  her  consul,  but  he  had  only  re- 
echoed the  doctor's  advice,  and  shown 
her,  •  moreover,  conclusively  that  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  nurse  from 
Paris  would  be  such  as  to  put  that  idea 
out  of  the  question  for  her  slender 
purse. 

*^  So  there's  no  other  way,"  she  said 
helplessly,  the  next  morning.  **  I 
must  give  in,  and  the  doctor  declares 
I'd  better  go  to  the  convent  myself  and 
bring  one  back.  He  says  there  may 
otherwise  bo  some  difficulty  about  it, 
seeing  Mehitabel  and  I  are  heretics — 
according  to  the  nuns'  way  of  think- 
ing.    Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?     Me- 
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hitabel  a  heretic  !  Why  it  is  down- 
right dreadful  to  think  of  it ;  but  the 
doctor's  given  me  a  letter  !  Oh  yes — 
I  can  walk  there  quite  well.  It's  close 
by,  and  I  know  the  house— the  big 
white  house  in  the  large  garden,  next 
to  the  tall  pink  one  with  the  green 
shutters." 

She  spoke  quite  steadily,  and  as 
though  the  shadow  of  her  sick  sister's 
dogged  sternness  had  fallen  on  her 
along  with  her  anxiety. 

Then  she  turned  to"  mo  hesitatingly, 
and  said  timidly,  as  of  old,  **  Would 
you  mind  very  much  just  coming  with 
me?  I  guess  I  should  not  ask  you, 
but  I  never — never  was  in  a  convent 
before.'' 

I  naturally  did  not  mind.  The  sightr 
of  Miss  Aurelia  in  her  present  unhap- 
piness  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone. 

As  we  walked  slowly  toward  the  con- 
vent she  talked  incessantly,  and  gave 
me,  quite  unconsciously  to  herself,  odd 
glimpses  of  her  former  life.  A  simple, 
narrow  life,  but  with  the  one  dominant 
note  of  Mehitabel  running  through  it. 
Her  parents  had  died  when  she  was 
but  a  child,  and  her  sister  had  brought 
her  up  and  been  mother  and  father  to 
her  in  one. 

She  described  to  me  the  little  home- 
stead, and  Mehitabel's  skill  in  all 
housewifely  arts. 

**  She  never,  never  let  me  do  a  thing 
she  could  help.  It  was  always  Mehit- 
abel who  made  tho  bread  and  saw  to 
the  bi:^cuit  and  cakes,  and  she  looked 
after  the  dairy  herself.  You  should 
just  taste  her  butter.  No  one  at 
Golden  Spring  can  beat  Mehitabel's 
butter,  and  they  reckon  themselves 
pretty  smart  at  buttermaking  all  round 
us.  Mehitabel  was  downright  proud 
of  her  dairy,  and  she  had  a  right  to  be 
so.  And  then  to  think  she  gave  it  all 
up  just  for  my  sake,  and  my  silly  fancy 
to  see  Europe  before  1  died.  Oh,  why 
did  I  ever  want  to  leave  home  ?  N"o, 
she  never  cared  to  leave  home.  It 
was  entirely  my  doing.  You  see," 
continued  Miss  Aurtlia  confidentially, 
while  a  shamefaced  blush  roso  to  her 
faded  cheek,  **  it  came  about  like  this. 
When  I  was  a  young  girl  Mehitabel 
took  for  granted  I  should  marry.  She 
made  up  her  mind  so   firmly  that  I 


should,  that  from  the  time  I  was  sev- 
enteen she  actually  got  all  my  outfit 
ready,  and  she  put  aside  fifty  dollars 
regularly  every  year  toward  my  fur- 
nishing and  bridal  tiip — bridal  trips 
were  coming  in  then,  and  Mehitabel 
nlways  declared  1  should  have  one  like 
the  rest.  She  fixed  it  all  up  to  her 
mind— all  but  the  man,  and — and 
when  it  came  to  him" — and  Miss  Au- 
relia's  voice  dropped  — **  well,  she  never 
found  one  to  her  liking.  I  had  plenty 
of  beaux  ;  I  really  was  a  pretty  girl 
then,"  she  said,  with  a  pathetic  little 
blending  of  childish  vanity  and  regret. 
*'  It  was  so  long  ago  you  won't  think  it 
conceited  of  me  to  say  so;  but  theie 
was,  of  course,  some  one  whom — whom, 
well— whom  perhaps — "  She  paused, 
and  then  went  on  hastily  :  **  But  then 
he  was  poor.  Mehitabel  did  not  think 
him  good  enough  ;  or,  rather,  he  was 
all  right  but  for  the  want  of  money, 
but  his  family  was  not.  Maybe  she 
was  right  enough,  for  vou  see  we 
Tuckers  had  always  held  our  heads 
high,  and  Mehitabel  thought  she  had  a 
right  to  bo  very  particular  for  me. 
She  isn't  a  Tucker  for  nothing,  and 
she  takes  after  my  father's  family." 

''  But  I  thought  no  one  in  America 
minded  such  things,"  I  interposed. 

**  Why,  BO  more  we  do.  We  are  all 
free  and  equal  there,  of  course,  only 
when  it  comes  to  one's  own  folk,  why — 

''  Ah,  yes,  I  see  then  it's  the  same  as 
here." 

**  Yes,"  acquiesced  Miss  Aurelia  with 
great  simplicity,  *'  I  guess  it's  about 
the  same." 

**  And  so  your  sister  objected  to  your 
marriage.'', 

*'Y''es,  and  then  after  a  while  he 
grew  tired  of  waiting  and  went  away 
-went  west  and  settled  there,  and,  I 
heard,  got  married  himself  ;  but  only 
years  and  years  afterward,"  she  added 
hastily  ;  and  in  the  thought  of  the 
years  that  had  elapsed  I  gathered  that 
Miss  Aurelia  had  found  a  certain  con- 
solation. 

**  And  you?" 

**Well,  what  could  I  do?  I  just 
lived  right  on — went  on  going  to  all 
the  prayer-meetings  and  tea  parties, 
christenings,  weddings,  and  funeralA. 
What  else  could  I  do?  Only  I -1  did 
not  marry."     She  spoke  tholastwoids 
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slowly.  **  Mehitabel  always  seemed  to 
think  I  should.  She  was  real  kind  ; 
gave  me  every  trifle  I  wanted.  Of 
course  other  folk  wanted  to  marry  me 
sometimes.  There  was  even  one  man 
Mehitabel  herself  thought  would  do 
for  me,  but  somehow  1  could  not  think 
of  him,  and  I  just  lived  on,  and  at  last 
I  began  to  feel  mjself  growing  old. 
Do  you  know  that  feeling  ?  It's  terri- 
ble, I  think. 

*'*No,  I  don't  think  Mehitabel  ever 
had  it,  although  she's  a  whole  seven 
years  older.  She's  different  somehow, 
and,  to  begin  with,  she  has  always 
been  a  sight  too  busy.  She  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  fancy  she  was  of 
no  use  in  the  world.  That's  what's 
near  driven  me  crazy  sometimes,  and 
the  more  Mehitabel  made  things  easy 
for  me  the  more  I  felt  badly  over  it. 
I  guess  it's  only  women  like  me  who 
know  what  a  terrible  feeling  it  is. 
Maybe  it's  to  make  things  more  equal 
that  we  are  given  it,  and  one  cannot 
speak  of  it  as  a  rule,  but  one  knows  it 
is  there  all  the  same.  I  don't  think 
I'm  the  only  one  that  feels  it,  and  it's 
just  the  most  miserable  sort  of  thing 
in  life  when  it  seems  as  if  everything 
and  everybody  else  had  its  proper  place 
in  the  world  excepting  just  your  own 
self.  Now,  if  I  had  married  Aaron 
Miles,"  went  on  Aurelia  thoughtfully, 
**  I  might  have  had  trials  in  plenty. 
I  reckon  I  was  bound  to,  although 
that's  as  the  Lord  wills  ;  I'm  not  main- 
taining I  shouldn't,  but  I  guess  that 
dreadful  sort  of  useless  feeling  I  never 
should  have  known.  It's  rather  un- 
fair I  should  know  it,  too,  seeing 
there's  plenty  of  women,  and  unmar- 
ried ones  too,  that  don't  have  it.  I 
just  tried  onco  to  explain  it  to  Mehita- 
bel, and  1  guess  you  should  have  seen 
her  stare.  I  don't  rightly  know  why 
I'm  telling  you  now,  only  all  this  anx- 
iety tells  on  me.  Seems  as  if  I  had  to 
talk,  or  I  should  die  right  away.  So 
the  years  went  on  at  home,  and  some- 
times, although  I  was  always  very  quiet, 
the  thought  of,  maybe,  all  I  might 
have  had  but  for  poor  Mehitabel's 
principles,  and  all  the  love  I  had  miss- 
ed, just  grew  intolerable.  It  was  not 
the  being  loved  myself  I  cared  for  so 
much  as  finding  folk  I  could  love  that 
I  wanted.     Why,  there  have  been  days 


when  I  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of 
a  child's  face,  or  the  sound  of  its  little, 
shrill  voice,  through  thinking  that 
had  things  been  different—"  She 
broke  off  abruptly,  and  passed  her  hand 
over  her  eves.  *'  What' nonsense  I'm 
talking !  But,  anyhow,  Mehitabel 
saw  me  getting  miserable,  although 
she  never  could  find  out  the  reason, 
and  at  last  one  day — it  was  on  my  birth- 
day, of  all  days  in  the  year — that  she 
had  been  considering,  and  that  she 
found  the  money  she  had  been  putting 
aside  > early  against  my  wedding  came 
to  a  good  bit — over  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more  —  and  she 
thought,  ma}  be,  I'd  better  invest  half 
of  it,  and,  maybe,  give  the  other  half 
to  foreign  missions.  That  was  what 
she  thought  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
she  was  downright  taken  aback  when 
I  said,  *'  What?  so  that  I  may  have 
good  security  in  both  heaven  and 
earth  ;"  and  I  dare  say  I  did  speak 
snappishly,  for  Mehitabel  was  not 
pleased,  and  said  she  never  counted  on 
my  being  so  irreverent ;  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  that,  only  it  was  my  wed- 
ding money,  and  to  see  what  might 
have  been  all  my  happiness  for  years 
past  going  to  a  foreign  mission  did 
upset  me  somehow  ;  and  then,  how  it 
was  I  never  knew — I  guess  I  must  have 
been  overtired,  or  queer,  or  something 
— but  I  just  spoke  up,  and  told  her 
right  out  in  one  flash  of  how  sick  and 
tired  1  wa3  of  my  life,  of  tlie  farm,  and 
the  village,  and  the  folk,  and  every- 
thing, and  then  I  burst  out  crying." 

**  And  your  sister?" 

**  She  said  nothing  then,  only  looked 
very  sober  ;  but  a  week  afterward  she 
came  to  me  and  told  me  she  had  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  she  had  fixed 
it  all,  and  that  we  were  to  take  our 
passages  for  England  in  two  weeks,  so 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  say 
again  that  I  had  lived  and  died  with- 
out having  a  chance  of  seeing  the  world. 
Oh  !  she  was  real  generous.  She  said 
the  money  properly  was  mine,  and  al- 
though she  would  have  dearly  liked  to 
give  a  big  sum  to  the  mission,  I  came 
first  and  had  first  right  to  it,  and  may- 
be she  could  do  some  good  herself  m 
mission  work  in  her  travels,  seeing  she 
always  thought  the  poor  Papists  were 
worse  than  heathen  niggers. 
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''  That's  why  she  gives  arounil  those 
tracts — it's  just  her  conscientiousness 
— and  now  to  think  that  this  is  the  end 
of  it.  If  anything  happens  to  her  over 
here,  I  can  never,  never  forgive  myself. 
Why,  oh  why,  did  I  ever  wish  to  leave 
home  ?"  But  here  Miss  Aurelia's  self- 
reproaches  were  luckily  cut  short  by 
our  arrival  at  the  convent. 

'*  If  it  doesn't  look,  I  declare,  just 
like  any  other  gateway  I'*  she  remark- 
ed in  a  surprised  voice,  as  she  looked 
at  its  whitewashed  portals. 

Xor  did  the  sight  of  the  rosy  old  nun 
who  ap])eared  in  answer  to  the  tinkling 
bell  strike  her  as  alarming  ;  indeed, 
she  whispered  to  me  that,  apart  from 
the  white  wig,  she  bore  a  strikrng  re- 
semblance to  a  certain  old  *  Aunt  llep- 
sie*'  far  away  in  her  own  Massachusetts 

We  explained  our  errand  and  gave 
the  doctor's  note,  but  there  was  some 
delay,  and  the  old  touritre  demurred. 
*'  Better  for  ^Madame" — Miss  Aurelia 
here  made  a  feeble  disclaimer  to  the 
matronly  title — **  to  go  upstairs  and 
wait.  The  lleverend  Mother  would 
come  and  arrange  the  matter  later," 
and  before  Miss  Aurelia  had  collected 
her  presence  of  mind  we  were  ushered 
into  a  large  bare  room  divided  at  one 
end  by  a  light  wire  netting.  As  the 
heavy  door  shut  behind  us  with  a 
clang  that  re-echoed  along  the  wide 
passage,  Miss  Aurelia  gave  a  percepti- 
ble start. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,"  she  mur- 
mured anxiously.  '*  It's  not  a  trap? 
I'm  real  ghul  I'm  not  alone  ;  but  one 
has  heard  of  such  dreadful  tales  of  con- 
vents. Mehitabel  has  several  books 
about  escaped  nuns." 

I  laughed  outiight,  I  could  not  help 
it.  But  she  walked  nervously  to  the 
window  and  looked  out. 

'/  Why,  there's  no  bars  to  speak  of,'* 
she  said  in  a  relieved  voice,  *'  and  I 
declare  there's  roses — lovely  roses,  too 
— just  the  same  kind  that  grow  round 
our  own  house  at  home."  She  leant 
half  out  of  the  window  as  she  spoke. 

The  roses  were  indeed  lovely. 

They  hung  in  heavy  garlands  of 
crimson  and  creamy  pink  from  above, 
they  pressed  up  inquisitively  from  be- 
low, and  filled  the  air  with  their  sweet 
scent,  making  an  oddly  incongrnous 
frame  for  poor  Miss  Aurelia  meanwhile. 


She  buried  her  tired  face  in  a  delicious 
cluster.  When  she  looked  up  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  *'  They  are  so 
home  like,"  she  said  apologetically  ; 
**  I'm  glad  the  poor  nuns  have  roses. 
It  must  be  a  comfort  to  them.  One 
can  forget  a  good  deal  in  a  rose.  I 
thought  they  always  had  to  live  in  dark 
cells  and  sleep  on  the  floor,  but  this 
garden  looks  real  nice." 

The  ringing  of  a  bell  interrupted 
her  ;  from  our  window  we  could  see  a 
door  open  and  .i  stream  of  bright-faced 
girls  come  out,  followed  by  four  or  (ive 
nuns. 

**  Why,  are  those  nuns?"  she  asked 
in  astonishment.  '*  And  you  don't 
mean  to  say  those  are  novices.  Why, 
they  look  like  any  one  else.  After 
all,  perhaps,  Mehitabel — "  A  subdued 
rustle  behind  her  made  us  turn. 

It  was  the  Reverend  Mother. 

Miss  xVurelia's  French  was  very  rusty, 
but  her  broken  sentences  explained 
how  things  stood  better  than  any  elo- 
quence, and  it  was  soon  settled  that 
the  only  Sister  available  should  return 
with  us  at  once  to  the  hotel.  Miss 
x\urelia'8  fears  for  our  liberty  had  by 
this  time  diminished.  She  no  longer 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  a  closing 
door  ;  nevertheless  she  cast  dubious 
glances  at  the  black-robed  6gure  in 
the  quaint  white  cap  and  bands  that 
walked  by  our  side. 

**  I  don't  believe  Mehitabel  will 
stand  her,"  she  whispered.  But  poor 
Miss  Mehitabel  was  past  taking  heed 
of  such  things,  and  the  Sister  was  in- 
stalled in  her  sick  room  without  any 
remonstrance  on  her  part. 

But  in  spite  of  the  doctor,  in  spite 
of  medicine,  and  in  spite  of  the  Sister, 
she  became  steadily  worse.  Being 
known  to  be  merely  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance of  the  two  American  ladies,  I 
speedily  heard  the  truth. 

From  the  first  the  doctor  had  thought 
very  badly  of  the  case.  That  her  sister 
was  very  ill  could  not,  of  course,  be 
hidden  from  Miss  Aurelia,  but  as  far 
as  wa«  possible  she  was  kept  away  from 
the  sick  room,  for  the  mere  sight  of  her 
^rief-stained  face  seemed  to  distress 
Miss  Mehitabel  and  make  her  more 
restless  and  excited. 

In  consequence  she  hung  about  the 
passages  and  haunttd  the  staircase,  a 
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Eiclure  of  niter  niisrry  that  it  would 
e  hard  to  match  anywhere. 

Two  or  thno  davs  more,  and  it  was 
conceded  on  all  sides  that  MissMehita- 
beFs  wanderings  on  this  earth  were 
likely  to  be  soon  over. 

The  doctor  had  left  that  morning, 
after  a  few  sympathetic  words  at  the 
door  to  the  weeping  ^liss  Aurelia.  It 
could  bo  now,  he  said,  but  a  question 
of  hours. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  mild  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  sleepy  hotel  at 
the  news.  Then  a  voice  at  the  door 
was  heard  asking  for  Sanir  Agnes,  and 
the  landlady  herself  cl  mbed  up  to  the 
sick  woman's  room  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

It  was  important.  A  message  from 
the  convent. 

Miss  Aurelia  slipped  into  the  room 
througii  the  open  door,  hihesank  into 
the  Sister's  chair  by  the  bedside. 

**  I  will  slay  here.  Go  down,"  she 
nodded,  and  Scour  Agnes,  after  a 
doubtful  glance,  obeyed. 

Outside  the  sun  shone  biightly,  but 
Miss  Mehitabel  never  stirred,  and  her 
sister  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her,  al- 
though her  heart  was  full.  Her  eves 
were  fixed  upon  the  silent  form.  She 
clenched  her  hands  in  her  agony.  The 
cruelty  of  the  blow  paralyzed  her  mind. 
She  was  past  praying  in  words,  but  in 
her  heart  rose  despairingly  the  suppli- 
cation, *'  Save  Mehitabel,  save  my  sis- 
ter,*' and  then  the  remembrance  of  the 
doctor's  recent  verdict  came  over  her 
and  crushed  her  anew. 

The  door  creaked,  and  Sanir  Agnes 
again  appeared  bearing  a  bottle — an 
ordinary  black  wine  bottle -but  her 
face  shone  with  unusual  excitement. 
She  was  followed  bv  another  Sister  and 
the  landlady.  All  seemed  somewhat 
flushed. 

*'  Imagine  your  good  luck,  Made- 
moiselle,'' she  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
whisper,  as  with  almost  reverential 
care  she  placed  the  boltlo  in  safety  on 
the  high  old-fashioned  bureau. 

*' My  good  luck?"  repeated  Miss 
Aurelia,  stupidly. 

**  Yes.  Ah  !  but  there  are  good, 
kind  heartH  in  the  woild.  The  lady 
who  lives  in  the  pink  house  next  to 
o\ir  convent  heard  of  your  misfortune. 
There  is  a  good  kind   woman — she  has 


sent  you  this,"  and  Sosar  Agnes  iK>int- 
cd  triumphantly  to  the  bottle. 

''But  what  is  it?*'  asked  Miss  Au- 
relia.    **  Wine?    Medicine?" 

*'  Wine  I"  exclaimed  the  Sister  scorn- 
fully. '*  Medicine  !  !No,  indeed  I  It 
is  better  than  either.  Xo  less  than  a 
bottle  of  water  from  the  famous  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  d'Osac.  Ah  !  but  she  is  a 
good  saint,  that  dear  Saint  Anne,  and 
since  the  doctor  can  do  no  more — "  and 
she  paused  expressively,  while  her  com- 
panions nodded  their  heads  in  appro- 
bation of  her  words. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Mademoiselle,"  broke 
in  the  landlady,  "  Saint  Anne  has 
made  many  wonderful  cures.  I  could 
tell  you  of  several."  But  she  stopped 
as  Miss  Aurelia's  face  fell,  and  iier 
looks  expressed  nothing  but  blank  dis- 
appointment. 

**  We  can  but  try  it,"  continued  the 
good  nun,  briskly.  **  Naturally  yonr 
poor  sister,  not  being  of  the  faith,  may 
nuike  a  dilferencc  to  Saint  Anne  :  but 
there  is  infinite  mercy,  and  if  it  fails 
why  it  fails,  and  we  have  at  least  done 
our  little  best.*' 

Sauir  Agnes  was  a  good  woman,  but 
she  had  seen  too  many  death-beds  iu 
her  time  to  take  more  than  a  profes- 
sional interest  in  her  present  patient. 

K\Qi\  now  she  was  evidently  think- 
ing more  of  the  possible  glory  that 
miuht  accrue  to  the  dear  Saint  Anno 
than  of  Miss  Mehitabers  own  share  in 
the  matter. 

As  for  Miss  Aurelia,  she  stood  like 
ono  petrified.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  throat  and  made  an  effort  to  speak  ; 
but  the  words  would  not  come,  and 
with  a  species  of  fascination  her  eyes 
followed  the  two  nuns'  movements  as 
they  deliberately  uncorked  the  bot- 
tle. 

**  Mademoiselle  need  fear  nothing," 
whispered  the  landlady,  consolingly. 
**  Let  her  not  disquiet  herself.  It  is 
but  pure  water.  Soiur  Agnes  is  always 
careful,  and" — with  marked  signiti- 
cance — '*  there  is  no  time  to  lose.' 

'*  Oh,"  groaned  Aurelia  faintly,  as 
Miss  Mehitabel  only  stirred  uneasily 
when  the  cup  was  held  to  her  closed 
lips.     Ilcr  eyes  never  opened. 

**  But  she  has  swallowed  some/'  ex- 
claimed both  nuns  triumphantly  in  a 
jubilant  duet,  and  they  sank  on  their 
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knees  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  white 
bed. 

The  landlady  and  I,  although  with 
le88  quickness,  followed  their  example, 
but  Miss  Aurelia  still  stood  erect,  her 
gaze  fixed  despairingly  on  her  sister's 
unconscious  face. 

Plow  long  she  stood  there  she  never 
could  have  told.  She  had  lost  all  sense 
of  time  in  the  intensity  of  her  own  an- 
guish. As  she  looked  at  the  kneeling 
figures  around  her,  there  arose  in  her 
heart  an  overwhelming  impulse.  For 
Mehitabel— tosavo  iMehitabel  she  would 
defy  all  her  carefully  taught  traditions. 
8he  would  pray  to  Saint  Anne  also. 
Perhaps  even  Saint  Anne,  being  a 
woman  herself  and  therefore  human, 
would  hear  her  the  better  in  her  ex- 
tremity. Had  not  all  her  other  prayers 
of  the  last  week  been  apparently  oi  no 
avail? 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  but  when  her  voice  tried  to 
frame  the  words,  she  could  only  mur- 
mur brokenly  the  familiar  **  Our  Fa- 
ther." She  said  the  syllables  over  and 
over  again.  The  room  was  very  still, 
save  for  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  on  the 
window  pane  and  the  low  monotonous 
murmur  of  the  two  nuns*  prayers. 

The  landlad/s  voice  broKO  the  spell. 
*'  Look,  look,  she  cried,  in  an  excited 
whisper,  *Mook,  there  is  a  change!*' 
At  the  words  the  two  nuns  started  up, 
and  Miss  Aurelia  strove  to  struggle  to 
her  feet,  but  the  tension  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  fainted  dead 
iiwiiy  where  she  knelt. 


IV. 


When  she  came  to  herself  she  found 
she  was  lying  in  her  own  room.  The 
landlady  was  sitting  beside  her,  with 
an  anxious  expression. 

*'  Mehitabel?  Ah  !  you  have  come 
to  toll  me  she  is  dead— [  know  she  is 
diad,'*  murmured  Miss  Aurelia. 

*'  l^utnotat  all.  Mademoiselle  !  Ah, 
that  blessed  Saint  Anne.  Mademoiselle 
must  calm  herself,  and  I  will  tell  her 
all.  It  is  a  veritable  miracle.  The 
doctor  himself  can  make  nothing  of  it. 
She  is  getting  better  hourly,  and  sleeps 
now  as  ({uietly  as  a  child.  She  has 
taken  some  soup.  Mademoiselle  need 
have  no  longer  fear.  Ah  !  you  weep  ; 
Nkw  Sehus. — ^VoL.  LXni.,  No.  5. 


that  is  good,  pa  soulage  le  cceiir,''  For 
Miss  Aurelia's  tears  were  falling  fast. 
It  was  true  enough.  Miss  Mehitabel, 
against  all  medical  rules  and  prece- 
dents, was  much  better.  The  alarm- 
ing symptoms  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Whether  the  doctor  had  net 
made  sutticient  allowance  for  the  te- 
nacitvof  the  New  England  constitution, 
whether  Sister  Agnes  had  exaggerated 
the  gravity  of  her  case,  or  whether, 
ngain. 

More  things  are  wrongbt  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of, 

I  da  not  pretend  to  say.  The  f:iot  re- 
mains. 

That  there  were  great  rejoicings  in 
(he  convent  may  bo  imagined.  Tho 
fame  of  the  surprising  miracle  was 
noised  far  and  wide.  Among  the  sim- 
ple peasants  on  the  hill-sides,  anion;: 
the  beaief<  and  nuns,  it  was  anine  da\b* 
wonder. 

In  honor  of  the  unconscious  Miss 
Mehitabers  recovery  a  local  pilgrimag»j 
was  even  instituted  to  Saint  Anne^s 
nearest  shrine. 

Miss  Aurelia  told  me  of  it  with  bated 
breath. 

**  Fancy  what  poor  Mehitabel  would 
say  to  that.  Yes,  she  is  much  better 
and  stronger  to-day,  but  I  don't  think 
her  principles  are  a  bit  changed  by  her 
illness.  She  told  me  only  this  morn- 
ing she  guessed  she  could  do  without 
Scour  Agnes  now.  Not  that  she  was 
not  real  kind  and  helpful,  but  it  woi- 
ried  her  dreadful  to  see  a  nun  around. 
She  allowed  she  was  not  such  a  bi.d 
sort  of  woman  as  she  expected — I  guets 
that  was  something  from  Mehitalnl — 
but  when  she  comes  to  hear  how  she 
was  cured,  oh  my — "  Miss  Aurelia's 
pause  was  expressive. 

**  If  I  weren't  so  happy,  and  thank- 
ful to  see  her  getting  round,  1  should 
worry  over  that  too — I  sha'n't  tell  hir 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  never  kept  anvthing 
yet  from  iNiehitabel,"  she  addetf,  with 
a  sigh,  '^  at  least  not  of  that  kind. 
But  this  is  diilerent.  I  did  an  awful 
thing  yesterday,  but  I  could  not  help 
it  either,  and  it  seemed  real  mean  net 
to  show  my  thanks,  even  if  it  were  in 
their  own  cpieer  way,  and  the  Sisteis 
were  downright  pleased.  Can  you  bt- 
lievo  it  ?''  her  voice  sank  to  t.he  merest 
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whisper,  **  1 — I — sent  a  candle  to  Saint 
Anne.  Do  you  understand  ?  A  candle 
to  Saint  Anne  !" 

I  seemed  to  understand  very  well, 
and  so  I  said. 

**AVell,"  she  said  douhlfully,  '*  I'm 
glad  you're  not  as  shocked  as  1  guessed 
you  would  be." 

*'  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on  con- 
fidingly, **  I've  always  been  carefully 
brought  up,  Mehitabel  took  care  of 
that  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  ministers 
say,  I  begin  to  think  it's  almost  a  want 
of  faith  to  think  one's  own  ways  must 
always  be  the  best,  specially  when  it 
comes  to  religion.  I  guess  the  Lord 
knows  what  suits  folk  better  than  we 
do,  even  if  we  are  earnest  Christians. 
I  said  as  much  to  Mehitabel  only  the 
week  before  she  fell  sick,  but  she  didn't 
take  it  well.  She  said  she'd  pray  for 
me— that's  what  lots  of  people  say  when 
they're  really  only  provoked  with  you. 
She  said  she  prayed  I  mi^ht  see  the 
true  light  more  clearly.  I  pray  for 
that,  too,"  said  Miss  Aurelia  simply, 
**  only  somehow  the  more  I  pray  the 
less  I  see  it  her  way.  It's  all  a  great 
puzzle" — and  she  sighed  as  she  ascend- 
ed   the  staircase    toward    her    sister's 


room. 


Miss  Mehitabel's  recovery,  once  be- 
gun, proved  unusually  rapid.  Every 
succeeding  day  left  her  better  anS 
stronger  and  more  her  old  stanch  Puri- 
tan self.  She  was  able  now  to  sit  out 
under  the  apricot  trees  in  the  hotel 
garden.  The  apricots  had  passed  away 
and  had  fulfilled  their  destiny  in  tarts, 
and  the  famous  pdte  (Vabricots  for 
which  Le  Puy  is  renowned  ;  but  the 
shade  was  still  pleasant  and  the  invalid 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air  ;  and,  while  thus 
sitting  guarded  by  Miss  Aurelia,  curi- 
ous passers-by  would  gaze  at  her 
through  the  hotel  railings,  and  perhaps 
come  back  twice  or  thrice  to  behold 
her  again. 

**  Why,  sakes  alive,  Relia,  one  would 
almost  think  they  had  never  seen  sick 
folk  before,"  Miss  Mehitabel  remarked 
impatiently,  after  an  unusual  display 
of  such  interest.  **  I  declare  they 
stare  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  wild 
beadt,  and  I'm  not  a  camel  yet  nor  an 
elephant  either,  although  I've  grown 
a  perfect  scarecrow    since   I   fell   ill. 


There's  another  one  come  to  look. 
Whatever  can  it  be  ?  I  know  well 
enough  they're  talking  about  me  too." 

"  I  reckon,"  faltered  Aurelia  men- 
daciously, ''they  mean  no  harm. 
They're  just  ignorant  peasant  wooien. 
Maybe  they  feel  sort  of  pleased,  because 
— because  you  got  well." 

''  If  that's  so/'  said  Miss  Mehitabel 
relenting,  ''  it's  real  kind  and  friendly 
of  them,  seeing  we're  after  all  bat 
strangers.  I  don't  know  if  I  sha'n't 
bow  to  them,  poor  misguided  Papists 
and  idolaters  as  they  are."  And  she 
nodrled  her  head  and  smiled  in  quite  a 
friendly  manner. 

The  peasant  women  were  charmed. 
They  craned  their  necks  over  the  high 
railing  and  nodded  their  white-capped 
heads  vehemently  in  return. 

One  held  up  her  baby  in  her  arms 
and  pointed  to  Miss  Mehitabel. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  the  like?"  £(aid 
Miss  MeHitabel,  rather  gratified  at  the 
sensation  she  was  creating.  *'  Do  find 
out,  Ilelia,  what  they  are  saying.  You 
understand  the  language.    What  is  it  ?" 

Miss  Aurelia's  face  had  crimsoned. 
She  knew  only  too  well  what  their  cari- 
osity betokened,  even  had  not  broken 
sentences  from  the  road  occasionally 
reached  her  ear. 

*' What  is  it,  Relia?"  cried  Miss 
Mehitabel  suspiciously.  *'  Now,  don't 
deny  it.  You  heard  well  enough. 
Why  are  you  so  red?  What  is  it? 
What  have  I  done?  Mercy  on  us,  if 
there  isn't  one  of  those  black  priests 
talking  to  them  now,  and  if  he  isn't 
looking  our  way  too.  Tell  me  right 
away,  Aurelia  Tucker ;  I'm  not  going 
to  have  you  hide  anything  from  me 
after  all  these  years." 

Miss  Aurelia's  sensitive  lip  quivered. 
**  Oh  dear !"  she  said  tremulously. 
*'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever — " 

"  Tell  me  this  moment,"  interrupted 
Miss  Mehitabel  imperiously.  She  had 
raised  herself  from  her  cushions,  and 
now  sat  bolt  upright,  ller  cheeks  were 
flushed.  She  looked  quite  her  old  iron 
self.     **  What  is  it?"  she  repeated. 

*'  Well —oh  mercy,  I  know  you'll  be 
vexed.  I  guess  they  want  to  look  at 
you  because — because  of  the  miracle." 

**  Miracle  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Mehit- 
abel. 

**  Yes,  miracle.     St.  Anne,  you  see." 
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**  St.  Anne  !  Miracle  !"  gasped  the 
invalid.  *' Are  you  crazy,  Relia? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  miracles  and 
St.  Annes.  I  know  no  miracles,  thank 
God,  out  of  their  proper  place,  the 
Bible,  and  as  to  St  Annes'' — and  she 
gave  a  wholly  disdainful  snitl.  **  You 
tell  mo  all  about  it.  Tell  me  right 
away  !  Oh  dear,  I  knew  things  would 
go  to  rack  and  ruin  directly  I  was  took 
sick." 

And  then,  with  averted  face  and 
frightened  voice.  Miss  Aurelia  told 
her  tale. 

Miss  Mehitabel  listened  in  silence, 
her  hand  nervously  clenching  itself  at 
times.  It  is  to  bo  feared  her  feelings 
toward  every  one  concerned,  the  good 
Saint  Anne  included,  were  hardly 
charitable  ones.  At  last  Miss  Aurelia's 
voice  ceased. 

'*  And  so  you  let  them  give  me  the 
water?*'  Miss  Mehitabel's  voice  was 
hard  and  dry. 

*'  Yes."  A  very  feeble  **  yes"  came 
from  under  her  sister's  shady  hat. 

**  And  I  got  well  directly?" 

*'  Well,  yes — pretty  soon  afterward.** 

**  And  you  never  told  me  before  ?'* 

**  No.     No,  Mehitabel." 

**  Why?" 

**  1 — well — I  guess  I  was  afraid." 

**  Afraid  of  what?" 

**  Well,  I  reckoned  you  would  not 
care  to  be  cured  in  that  way." 

Miss  Mehitabel  lifted  her  eves  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  fairly  blaz- 
ing with  suppressed  anger. 

"'  You  were  right,"  she  said  bitterly. 
**  You  were  right  enough  there.  Td 
rather — far,  far  rather— nave  died." 

•'Oh,  sister." 

**  1  suppose  I'm  wicked.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  thankful,  but  I  can't  feel 
it.    No,  I  can't." 

There  was  a  silence. 

Miss  Aurelia  furtively  wiped  away 
two  large  tears.  Mehitabel's  method 
of  receiving  her  revelations  was  even 
more  terrible  than  she  had  anticipated. 

She  spoke  at  last  hesitatingly. 
'*  Maybe,  very  likely  it  was  not  Saint 
Anne  ;  but  at  any  rate,  sister,  you 
cannot  deny  it  was  the  Lord's  doing." 

*'  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it,  but  I 
guess  that's  why  I  find  it  so  hard. 
'Tisn't  as  if  He  couldn't  have  fixed  it 
for  me  in  some  other  way." 


There  was  another  silence. 

Miss  Mehitabel's  brow  was  wrinkled 
with  emotion.  She  looked  troubled, 
and  as  if  she  were  pondering  what  she 
had  best  do  next. 

At  length  she  spoke  again. 

**  Relia,  I  reckon  you'd  better  go  in 
and  pack  up  our  trunks." 

'*Pack  up.     Why?" 

*'  Yes,  pack  up.  We  shall  leave  here 
to-morrow." 

*'  But  you're  not  fit?" 

**  I'm  strong  enough  to  get  away." 

**  Indeed  you're  not,  Mehitabel.  I 
won't  hear  of  such  foolishness." 

**  Then  I  shall  have  to  go  by  myself.'* 

**  You  won't.*'  Amazement  made 
Aurelia  audacious. 

Miss  Mehitabel  made  no  answer,  but 
slowly  and  painfully  began  to  rise. 
She  was  still  so  weak  that  she  had  to 
steady  her  shaking  knees  by  clinging 
to  the  apricot  tree's  gummy  bark. 

**  Whatever  are  you  doing?"  cried 
out  Miss  Aurelia. 

**  I'm  going  in — I've  got  to  pack.  I 
guess,  as  you  won't  help  me,  I  must 
just  fix  it  by  myself." 

Aurelia  gave  one  incredulous  glance 
at  her  sister's  set  face,  and  then  rose. 
She  knew  that  particular  expression 
far  too  well  to  venture  on  a  further 
contradiction. 

*'  You  need  not  move,  sister,  I'll  see 
to  it.  But  I  can't  see  why  you  take  it 
so." 

'*  Not  see  why  !"  interrupted  Miss 
Mehitabel  fiercely,  as  she  sank  down 
in  her  chair  again  from  sheer  weak- 
ness. '*  Not  see  why  !  Well,  Relia, 
I  never  thought  to  hear  you  ask  such 
a  silly  question.  **  Haven't  I  been 
working  ail  my  life  in  the  Lord's  cause  ? 
You  know  my  principles.  You  know 
— no,  you  can't  know — how  hard  I've 
tried  to  do  my  best  for  these  poor  for- 
eign folk  ;  how  I've  striven  to  save 
them  from  their  superstitious  ways, 
and  then  now  to  think  I  should  myself 
be  a  fresh  stumbling-block  in  their 
path.  If  I'd  have  died  it  wouldn't 
have  happened,  but  now  I  don't  sup- 
pose if  I  went  round  and  told  each 
separate  individual  one  of  them  differ- 
ent they'd  mind — " 

**  No,"  interrupted  Miss  Aurelia,  al- 
most as  stubbornly  as  her  sister,  '*  that 
they  wouldn't.     Not  a  mite,  for  you 
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see  you  did  get  well,  Mehitabel.  You 
can't  run  against  that.  '  Miss  Mehita- 
bel groaned.  The  fact  was  unanswer- 
able. 

They  left  the  next  morning  for  Paris 
on  their  way  to  Havre.  Miss  Mehitabel 
has  hitherto  avoided  that  town  as  being 
**  a  wicked  city,"  although  less  given 
over  to  all  iniquity  than  Rome  ;  but 
now  her  spirit  was  crushed,  and  she 
agreed  to  use  it  as  a  halting-place  for 
a  night  or  two.  She  evtMi  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  mo,  through  Miss  Aurelia,  as 
to  whether  I  could  recommend  her  to 
the  quiet  hotel  she  had  heard  us  speak 
of. 

We  were  spending  a  few  days  in 
Paris  ourselves  ten  days  later,  and 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Miss  Tuckers  were  still  in  the  ho- 
tel, having  been  detained  longer  than 
they  expected. 

I  sent  up  to  know  if  I  might  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  after  a  litlle  delay 
Mi?8  Aurelia,  rather  dishevelled  from 
packing,  came  running  down  the  stairs 
to  welcome  me. 

**  Come  right  up,  Mehitabel  will  be 
so  glad  to  see  you.  She's  had  a  dull 
time  here,  for  of  course  the  journey 
tired  her  out  and  she's  never  been  al)le 
to  stir  since  ;  but  she's  better  lo-dav, 
and  we  leave  to-morrow  morning  eurly 
for  Havre.  What  luck  vou  should 
come  to-day  !  We  should  have  missed 
you  otherwise ;"  and,  talking,  she 
opened  the  door  of  their  room  and 
ushered  me  in. 

**  Yes,  I'm  here  still,  and  Pm  better, 
but  I  don't  think  much  of  Paris  after 
all,"  was  Miss  Mehitabel's  characteris- 
tic remark. 

Poor  thing,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
she  had,  for  their  room,  an  qxiatrihne^ 
although  large  and  clean  enough,  look- 
ed down  into  a  courtyard  where  a 
stunted  oleander  bush  in  a  green  tub 
and  a  gray  parrot  in  a  cnge  supplied 
the  place  of  all  other  decoration. 

**  Pm  glad  you've  come,  though," 
she  said  more  graciously.  **  I  wanted 
to  see  you  again." 

**  Wo  said  *  good-by  '  so  hurriedly  at 
]je  Puy,"  interposed  Miss  Aurelia. 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered,  somewhat  ma- 
liciously I  fear,  **  every  one  there  was 
so  disappointed.  They  intended  to 
organize  quite  a  pretty  little  farewell 


to  you.    Y'^ou  were  to  have  been  escort- 
ed to  the  station  and — '' 

**  Who  told  you  that?"  interrupted 
Miss  Mehitabel,  sharply. 

**  Let  me  see.  Perhaps  it  was  Sister 
Agnes— or,  perhaps,  the  landlady  ;  bat 
several  people  spoke  of  it.  Y'^oa  see 
you  were  no  ordinary  visitor — " 

I  broke  off.  I  felt  my  tone  was  out 
of  place,  and  that  any  reference  to  her 
recovery  was  not  to  be  made  lightly. 
A  dull  red  was  rising  to  Miss  Mehita- 
bel's cheek.  Miss  Aurelia  nervously 
began  to  fold  up  some  dresses. 

**  There's  such  a  lot  of  packing  to 
get  through,"  she  stammered  apologeti- 
cally, with  a  glance  at  her  sister's  dis- 
turbed face. 

*'  Wait,"  said  Mehitabel,  as  I  pre- 
pared to  take  my  leave.  **  I  want  to 
say  something  to  you.  I  meant  to  do 
so  anyhow  to  Aurelia,  and  I  guess  now 
you're  here  Pd  as  lief  you  should  hear 
too,  seeing  as  you've  been  so  much 
with  us  all  along.  Put  down  that 
sack,  Aurelia,  and  just  listen  to  me." 

Aurelia  dropped  the  jacket  and  drew 
nearer. 

'*  Give  me  that  packet  of  tracts," 
said  Miss  Mehitabel.  **  There  they 
are,  Relia,  just  under  my  black  bon- 
net. No,  don't  be  frightened.  I'm 
not  going  to  give  them  away,  but  I've 
got  to  do  this,  for  Pve  been  thinking. 
Pve  been  thinking  things  out  all  this 
week,  and — and  praying,  and  somehow 
I  begin  to  see  things  different  to  what 
i  did  before  I  was  sick.  It  began  in  an 
odd  way,  too.  I  guess  you'll  not  be- 
lieve it— you  needn't  if  you  don't  feel 
like  it — but  it  began  all  along  of  the 
butter.  You  know  the  butter  here  is 
first-rate,  and  it  set  me  thinking,  see- 
ing as  I  rather  fancy  I  know  about 
that,  at  least.  1  was  wondering  how 
they  made  it,  and  then  I  remembered 
how  in  Devonshire  they  had  very  good 
butter,  and  I  went  into  a  dairy  there 
to  see  how  they  fixed  it,  and  then  when 
I  came  to  look  into  it,  it  was  clean 
against  all  my  own  ideas  of  what  was 
right  in  making,  and  then,  when  I 
came  to  look  into  it,  everything  they 
used  was  a  trifle  different,  right  away 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  only  the 
cow  that  one  might  say  was  the  same. 
Churn,  dashers,  skimming  pans,  and 
all  had  something  wrong  with    them 
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according  to  my  notions.  The  same 
over  in  Normandy.  And  so  I  eaid  to 
myself,  I  declare  I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  be  the  same  with  religion, 
and  that  folk  might  do  worse  than 
leave  it  to  the  Lord  to  work  out  in  His 
own  way.  I  guess  you  think  I'm 
mightv  (jueer  to  speak  of  butter  and 
religion  in  the  same  breath,  but  it's 
just  Iiow  it  came  to  me,  and  the  Lord 
knows  I  don't  mean  to  bo  wicked.  I 
went  thinking  right  on,  and  then  it 
came  to  me  that  maybe  we  are  so  busy 
trimming  and  tending  our  own  rush- 
lights we  forget  that  the  moon  and  the 
stars  are  shining,  too,  for  us  out- 
side." 

She  stopped.  There  was  a  suspicious 
brightness  in  her  eyes. 

**  8ee  here,"  she  said,  and,  stooping 
down,  opened  the  door  of  the  empty 
stove  and  crammed  the  packet  of  tracts 
into  it.  She  lit  a  match.  Her  band 
trembled  as  she  held  it  to  the  mass  of 
crumpled  p-iper. 

**  Goodness  !  Mehitabel,"  exclaimed 
Aurelia,  in  a  terrified  voice,  **  you 
surely  are  never  going  to  burn  your 
tracts  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  am,"  said  her  sister  dogged- 
ly, **  seeing,  as  I  see  now,  I  was  think- 
ing more  of  myself  and  of  pleasing  the 


minister  at  home  than  of  the  glory  of 
God,  when  I  gave  them  around." 

**  But  it's  awful  wicked  to  burn 
tracts,"  urged  Miss  Aurelia  anxiously. 

**  Why  ?  Isn't  it  better  to  burn 
them  than  to  leave  them  lying  so  that 
folk  can  make  fun  of  them?" 

**  Well,  I  never!"  murmured  Miss 
Aurelia  faintly,  as  she  watched  the 
flickering  flame. 

The  stove  was  cold,  and  the  tracts 
did  not  kindle  quickly.  They  smoul- 
dered for  a  while,  and  then  a  thick 
cloud  of  yellow  smoke  issued  from  the 
narrow  grating  and  curled  up  into  the 
room,  making  us  cough  and  choke. 
Miss  Aurelia  hastily  threw  up  the  win- 
dow, then  turned  and  surveyed  the  as- 
cending smoke  pensively. 

**  Doesn't  it  remind  you,  Mehitabel, 
of  the  picture  in  the  big  Bible  at  home 
—the  one  of  the  *  Burnt  Sacrifice,' 
you  know  ?" 

Miss  Mehitabel  started.  A  peculiar 
expression  crossed  her  face.  For  a  min- 
ute she  did  not  reply.  Then  she  an- 
swered, slowly  — 

"  Well,  Rftlia,  maybe  it  is  something 
like — more  than  you  think  for.  I  reek- 
on  the  Lord  knows." 

And  I  doubt  not  that  lie  did  I — 
Cor  nil  ill  Magazine, 
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The  saying  that  we  cannot  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders  figuratively 
expresses,  among  other  truths,  the 
truth  that  the  beliefs  which  in  youth 
result  from  small  information  joined 
witli  undisciplined  thought  and  feel- 
ing cannot,  until  after  long  years,  be 
replaced  by  the  beliefs  which  wider 
knowledge  and  better  balanced  mental 
powers  produce.  And  while  it  is 
usually  impracticable  to  antedate  the 
results  of  mental  development  and  cul- 
ture, it  is  also  usually  impracticable  to 
arouse,  during  early  stages,  any  such 
distrust  of  convictions  then  formed,  as 
should  be  caused  by  the  perception  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  learnt. 

This  general  remark,  trite  in  sub- 
stance though  it  is,  I  am  prompted  to 


make  d  propos  of  the  profound  change 
which  study  of  many  peoples  in  many 
places  and  times  causes  in  those  ideas 
of  social  organization  which  are  cur- 
rent—ideas  entertained  not  only  by  the 
young  but  also  by  the  majority  of  the 
old,  who,  relatively  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter to  be  investif^ated,  are  also  young. 
For  patient  inquiry  and  calm  thought 
make  it  manifest  that  sundry  institu- 
tions regarded  with  strong  prejudices 
have  been  essential  institutions  ;  and 
that  the  development  of  society  has 
everywhere  been  determined  by  agen- 
cies— especially  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical— 01  characters  condemned  by  the 
higher  sentiments  and  incongruous 
with  an  advanced  social  ideal. 
One  in  whom  aversion  to  autocratic 
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rule  is  strong  docs  not  willingly  recog- 
nize the  truU)  that  without  autocratic 
rule  the  evolution  of  society  could  not 
have  commenced  ;  and  one  to  whom 
the  thought  of  priestly  control  is  re- 
pugnant cannot,  without  difficultv, 
bring  himself  to  see  that  during  early 
stages  priestly  control  was  necessary. 
But  contemplation  of  the  evidence, 
while  proving  these  general  facts,  also 
makes  it  manifest  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  groups  of  men  out  of  which  or- 
ganized societies  germinate  must,  in 
passing  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous^  have  first  assumed  the 
form  in  which  one  individual  predomi- 
nates— a  nucleus  of  the  group  serving 
as  a  centre  of  initiation  for  all  subse- 
quent steps  in  development.  Though, 
as  fast  as  society  advances,  and  espe- 
cially as  fast  as  the  militant  type  yields 
place  to  the  industrial  type^  a  central- 
ized and  coercive  control,  political  and 
ecclesiastical^  becomes  less  needful, 
and  plays  a  continually  decreasing 
part  in  social  evolution  ;  yet  the  evi- 
dence compels  us  to  admit  that  at  fiist 
it  was  indispensable. 

This  generalization,  which  we  saw 
variously  illustrated  b^  political  insti- 
tutions and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
we  now  see  again  illustrated  by  profes- 
sional institutions.  As  the  foregoing 
chapters  have  shown,  all  the  profes- 
sions originate  by  differentiation  from 
the  agency  which,  beginning  as  politi- 
cal, becomes,  with  the  apothtosis  of 
the  dead  ruler,  politico-ecclesiastical, 
and  thereafter  develops  the  professions 
chiefly  from  its  ecclesiastical  element. 
Egypt  which,  by  its  records  and  re- 
mains, exhibits  so  well  the  early  phases 
of  social  progress,  shows  us  how  at 
first  various  governmental  functions/ 
including  the  professional,  were  min- 
gled in  the  king  and  in  the  cluster  of 
those  who  surrounded  the  king.  Says 
Tiele  :— 

'*  A  oonfliot  between  the  authority  of  priest 
and  king  was  hardly  possible  in  earlier  times, 
for  then  the  kings  themselves,  their  sons,  and 
their  principal  officers  of  state  were  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  priestly  dignities  were  not 
dissevered  from  nor  held  to  be  inconsistent 
with  other  and  civil  fanctions." 

And  again — 

**  The  priestly  offices  were  state  fanctions 
.  .  .  which  did  not  differ  at  all  in  kind  from 


that  of  commander  of  the  troops.  goTemor  of 
a  district,  architect,  and  chamberlain.  In 
fact,  both  kinds  of  office  were,  for  the  most 
part,  filled  by  the  same  persons." 

And  since,  as  Brugsch  tells  us,  ^'  Pha- 
raoh's architects  (the  Mnr  ket)  .  .  . 
were  often  of  the  number  of  the  kind's 
sons  and  grandsons,"  we  see  that  in  the 
governing  group  the  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  professional  functions  weic 
united. 

No  group  of  institutions  illustrates 
with  greater  clearness  the  process  of 
social  evolution  ;  and  none  shows  more 
undeniably  how  social  evolution  con- 
forms to  the  law  of  evolution  at  large. 
The  germs  out  of  which  the  profes- 
sional agencies  arise,  forming  at  first  a 
part  of  the  regulative  agency,  differ- 
entiate from  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  differentiate  from  one  another  ; 
and,  while  severally  being  rendered 
more  multiform  by  the  rise  ef  subdi- 
visions, severally  become  more  coherent 
within  themselves  and  more  definitely 
marked  off.  The  process  parallels 
completely  that  by  which  the  parts  of 
an  individual  organism  pass  from  their 
initial  state  of  simplicity  to  their  alti- 
mate  state  of  complexity. 

Originally  one  who  was  believed  by 
himself  and  others  to  have  power  over 
demons — the  mystery-man  or  medi- 
cine-man—using  coercive  methods  to 
expel  disease-producing  spirits,  stood 
in  the  place  of  doctor  ;  and  when  his 
appliances,  at  first  supposed  to  act  sn- 
pernaturally,  came  to  be  understood  as 
acting  naturally,  his  office  eventnally 
lost  its  priestly  character  altogether': 
the  resulting  physician  class,  originally 
uniform,  eventually  dividing  into  dis- 
tinguishable sub-classes  while  acquir- 
ing a  definite  embodiment. 

Less  early,  because  implying  more 
developed  groups,  arose  those  who  as 
exhibitors  of  joy,  now  in  the  presence 
of  the  living  ruler  and  now  in  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  deceased  ruler, 
were  at  first  simultaneously  singers  and 
dancers,  and,  becoming  specialized 
from  the  people  at  large,  presently  be- 
came distinct  from  one  another  : 
whence,  in  course  of  time,  two  groups 
of  professionals,  whose  official  lauda- 
tions, political  or  religious,  extended 
in  their  range  and  multiplied  in  their 
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kinds.  And  then  by  like  steps  were 
separated  from  one  another  vocal  and 
instrumental  musicians,  and  eventually 
composers  ;  within  which  classes  also 
there  arose  subdivisions. 

Ovations,  now  to  the  living  king  and 
now  to  the  dead  king,  while  taking 
saltatory  and  musical  forms,  took  also 
verbal  forms,  originally  spontaneous 
and  irregular,  but  presently  studied 
and  measured  :  whence,  first,  the  un- 
rhythmical speech  of  the  orator,  which 
under  higher  emotional  excitement 
grew  into  the  rhythmical  speech  of  the 
priest- poet,  chanting  verses  —  verses 
that  finally  became  established  hymns 
of  praise.  Meanwhile  from  accom- 
panying rude  imitations  of  the  hero's 
acts,  performed  now  by  one  and  now 
by  several,  grew  dramatic  representa- 
tions, which,  little  by  little  elaborated, 
fell  under  the  regulation  of  a  chief  ac- 
tor, who  prefigured  the  playwright. 
And  out  of  these  germs,  all  pertaining 
to  worship,  came  eventually  the  vari- 
ous professions  of  poets,  actors,  drama- 
tists, and  the  subdivisions  of  these. 

The  great  deeds  of  the  hero-god,  re- 
cited, chanted  or  sung,  and  mimeti- 
cally  rendered,  naturally  came  to  be 
supplemented  by  details,  so  growing 
into  accounts  of  his  life  ;  and  thus  the 
priest-poet  gave  origin  to  the  biogra- 
pher, whose  narratives,  being  extended 
to  less  sacred  personages,  became  secu- 
larized. Stories  of  the  apotheosized 
chief  or  king,  joined  with  stories  of 
his  companions  and  amplified  by  narra- 
tives of  accompanying  transactions, 
formed  the  first  histories.  And  from 
these  accounts  of  the  doings  of  partic- 
ular men  and  groups  of  men,  partly 
true  but  passing  by  exaggeration  into 
the  mythical,  came  the  wholly  mythi- 
cal, or  fiction  ;  which  then  and  always 
preserved  the  biographico-historical 
cliaracter.  Add  to  which  that  out  of 
the  criticisms  and  reflections  scattered 
through  this  personal  literature  an 
impersonal  literature  slowly  emerged  : 
the  whole  group  of  these  productshav- 
ing  as  their  deepest  root  the  eulogies 
of  the  priest-poet. 

Prompted  as  were  the  medicine-men 
of  savages  and  the  priests  of  early  civ- 
ilized peoples  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence, they  were  ever  stimulated  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  natural  actions  and 


the  properties  of  things  ;  and,  being 
in  alleged  communication  with  super- 
natural beings,  they  were  supposed  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  from  them. 
Hence,  by  implication,  the  priest  be- 
came the  primitive  man  of  science  ; 
and,  led  by  his  special  experiences  to 
speculate  about  the  causes  of  things, 
thus  entered  the  sphere  of  philosophv  : 
both  his  science  and  his  philosophy 
being  pursued  in  the  service  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

Niot  only  his  higher  culture  but  his 
alleged  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
whose  mouthpiece  he  was,  made  him 
the  authority  in  cases  of  dispute  ;  and 
being  also,  as  historian,  the  authority 
concerning  past  transactions  and  tradi- 
tional usages,  or  laws,  he  acquit ed  in 
both  capiicities  the  character  of  judge. 
Moreover,  when  the  growth  of  legal 
administration  brought  the  advocate, 
he,  though  usually  of  lay  origin,  was 
sometimes  clerical. 

Distinguished  in  early  stages  as  the 
learned  man  of  the  tribe  or  society,  and 
especially  distinguished  as  the  possessor 
of  that  knowledge  which  was  thought 
of  most  value— knowledge  of  unseen 
things — the  priest  of  necessity  became 
the  first  teacher.  Transmitting  tradi- 
tional statements  concerning  ghosts 
and  gods,  at  fit  it  to  neophytes  of  his 
class  only  but  afterward  to  the  cultured 
classes,  he  presently,  beyond  instruc- 
tion in  supernatural  things,  gave  in- 
struction in  natural  things  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  the  first  secular  teacher  has 
retained  a  large  share  in  secular  teach- 
ing even  down  to  our  own  days. 

As  making  a  sacrifice  was  the  orig- 
inal priestly  act,  and  as  the  building  of 
an  altar  for  the  sacrifice  was  by  impli- 
cation a  priestly  act,  it  results  that  the 
making  of  a  shelter  over  the  altar, 
which  in  its  developed  form  became 
the  temple,  was  also  a  priestly  act. 
When  the  priest,  ceasing  to  be  himself 
the  executant,  directed  the  artificers, 
he  continued  to  be  the  designer  ;  and 
when  he  ceased  to  be  the  actual  de- 
signer, the  master-builder  or  architect 
thereafter  continued  to  fulfil  his  gen- 
eral directions.  And  then  the  temple 
and  the  palace  in  sundry  early  socie- 
ties, being  at  once  the  residence  of  the 
apotheosized  ruler  and  the  living  ruler 
(even  now  a  palace  usually  contains  a 
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Fmall  t(ni])k)  and  being  the  first  kinds 
cf  developed  arcbitecture,  eventually 
^»ave  origin  to  secular  arcbitecture. 

A  rude  carved  or  modelled  image  of 
a  man  placed  on  bis  grave,  ga\e  origin 
to  tbo  sculptured  representation  of  a 
god  inclosed  in  bis  temple.  A  product 
of  priestly  skill  nt  tbe  outset,  it  con- 
tinued in  some  cases  to  be  sucb  among 
early  civilized  peoples  ;  and  always 
tbereafter,  wben  executed  by  an  ar- 
tisan,  conformed  to  priestly  direction. 
Extending  presently  to  tbe  representa- 
tion of  other  than  divine  and  semi  di- 
vine personages,  it  eventually  thus 
passed  into  its  secularized  form. 

So  was  it  with  paiiiting.  At  first 
used  to  complete  the  carved  representa- 
tion of  tbe  revered  or  worshipped  per- 
sonage, and  being  otherwise  in  some 
tribes  used  by  the  priest  and  his  aids 
for  exhibiting  tbe  tribal  hero's  deeds, 
it  long  remained  subservient  to  relig- 
ion, either  for  the  coloring  of  statues 
(as  it  does  still  in  Roman  Catholic  im- 
ages of  saints,  etc.),  or  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples,  or  for  the  portraiture 
of  deceased  persons  on  sarcophagi  and 
stclje  ;  and  when  it  gained  indepen- 
dence it  was  long  employed  almost 
wholly  for  the  rendering  of  sacred 
scenes  :  its  eventual  secnlarization 
being  accompanied  by  its  subdivision 
into  a  variety  of  kinds  and  of  the  exe- 
cutant artists  into  correlative  groups. 

Thus  the  process  of  professional  evo- 
lution betrays  throughout  the  same 
traits.  In  stages  like  that  described 
by  Hue  as  still  existing  among  the 
1  ibetans,  where  **  the  Lama  is  not 
merely  a  priest,  he  is  the  painter,  poet, 
sculptor,  architect,  physician,"  there 
are  joined  in  the  same  individual,  or 
group  of  individuals,  the  potentialities 
out  of  which  gradually  arise  the  spe- 
cialized groups  we  know  as  professions. 
While  out  of  the  one  primitive  class 
there  come  by  progressive  divergences 
many  classes,  each  of  these  classes  itself 
undergoes  a  kindred  change  :  there 
are  formed  in  it  snbdivisions  and  even 
sub-subdivisions,  which  become  grad- 
nally  more  marked  ;  so  that,  through- 
out, the  advance  is  from  an  indefinite 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  heterogeneity. 

In  presence  of  the  fact  that  the  im- 
mense majority  of  mankind  adhere  per- 


tinaciously to  the  creeds,  political  and 
religious,  in  which  they  are  brought 
up  ;  and  in  presence  of  tbe  further 
fact  that  on  behalf  of  their  creeds, 
however  acquired,  there  are  soon  en- 
listeel  prejudices  which  practically  shut 
out  adverse  evidence  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions, even  joined  with  kindred  illus- 
trations previously  given,  will  make 
them  see  that  society  is  a  growth  and 
not  a  manufacture,  and  has  its  laws  of 
evolution. 

From  piime  ministers  down  to 
plough-boys  there  is  either  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  the  truth  that  nations 
acquire  their  vital  structures  by  nat- 
ural processes  and  not  by  artificial  de- 
vices. If  tbo  belief  is  not  that  social 
arrangements  have  been  divinely  or- 
dered thus  or  thus,  then  it  is  that  they 
have  been  made  thus  or  thus  by  kings, 
or  if  not  by  kings  then  by  parliaments. 
That  they  have  come  about  by  small 
accumulated  changes  not  contemplated 
by  rulers,  is  an  open  secret  which  only 
of  late  has  been  recognized  by  a  few 
and  is  still  unperceived  by  the  many — 
educated  as  well  as  uneducated. 
Though  the  turning  of  the  lanel  into  a 
food-producing  surface,  cleared,  fenced, 
drained,  and  covered  with  farming  ap- 
pliances, has  been  achieved  by  men 
working  for  individual  profit  not  by 
legislative  direction— though  villages, 
towns,  cities,  have  insensibly  grown 
up  under  the  desires  of  men  to  satisfy 
their  wants — though  by  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  citizens  have  been 
formed  canals,  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  other  means  of  communication  and 
distribution  ;  the  natural  forces  which 
have  done  all  this  are  ignored  as  of  no 
account  in  political  thinking.  Our 
immense  manufacturing  system  with 
its  multitudinous  inventions,  supplying 
both  home  and  foreign  consumers,  and 
the  immense  mercantile  marine  by 
which  its  products  are  taken  all  over 
the  globe  and  other  products  brought 
back,  have  been  naturally  and  not  arti- 
ficially originated.  That  transforma- 
tion by  which,  in  thousands  of  years, 
men's  occupations  have  been  so  spe- 
cialized that  each,  aiding  to  satisfy 
some  small  division  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zen's needs  has  his  own  needs  satisfied 
by  the  work  of  hundreds  of  others,  has 
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taken  place  without  design  and  unob- 
served. Kno'vledge  developing  into 
science,  which  has  become  so  vast  in 
mass  that  no  one  can  ^rasp  a  tithe  of 
it,  and  which  now  guides  productive 
activities  at  hirge,  has  resulted  from 
the  workings  of  individuals  prompted 
not  by  the  ruling  agency  but  by  their 
own  inclinations.  So,  too,  has  been 
created  the  still  vaster  mass  distin- 
guished as  literature,  yielding  thegrati- 
lications  filling  so  large  a  space  in  our 
lives.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the 
literature  of  the  hour.  That  ubiq- 
uitous journalism  which  provides  satis- 
factions for  men's  more  urgent  mental 
wants,  has  resulted  from  the  activities 
of  citizens  severally  pursuing  private 
benotlls.  And  supplementing  these 
come  the  innumerable  companies,  asso- 
ciations, unions,  societies,  clubs,  sub- 
serving enterprise,  philanthropy,  cul- 
ture, art,  amusement  ;  as  well  as  the 
multitudinous  institutions  annually  re- 
ceiving millions  by  endowments  and 
subscriptions  :  all  of  them  arising 
from  the  unforced  co-o]»erations  of 
citizens.  And  yet  so  hypnotized  are 
nearly  all  by  fixedly  contemplating  the 
doings  of  ministers  and  parliaments, 
that  they  have  no  eyes  for  this  mar- 
vellous organization  which  has  been 
growing  for  thousands  of  years  with- 
out governmental  help — nay,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  governmental  hindrances. 
For  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, banking,  journalism,  immense 
injuries  have  been  done  by  laws — in- 
juries afterward  healed  by  social  forces 
which  have  thereupon  set  up  afresh 
the  normal  courses  of  growth.  So  un- 
conscious are  men  of  the  life  of  the  so- 
cial organism  that  though  the  sponta- 
neous actions  of  its  units,  each  seeking 
livelihood,  generate  streams  of  food 
which  touch  at  their  doors  every  hour 
— though  the  water  for  their  morning 
bath,  the  lights  for  their  rooms,  the 
fires  in  their  grates,  the  bus  or  tram 
which  takes  them  to  the  City,  the  busi- 
ness tliey  carry  on  (made  possible  by 
the  distributing  system  they  share  in), 
the  evening  *S*Speciar*  they  glance  at, 
the  theatre  or  concert  to  which  they 
presently  go,  and  the  cab  home,  all  re- 
bult  from  the  unprompted  workings  of 
this  organized  humanity,  they  remain 
blind.  Though  by  its  vital  activities 
capital  is  drafted  to  places  where  it  is 


most  wanted,  supplies  of  commodities 
balanced  in  every  locality  and  prices 
universally  adjusted — all  without  offi- 
cial supervision  ;  yet,  being  oblivious 
of  the  truth  that  these  processes  are 
socially  originated  without  design  of 
any  one,  they  cannot  believe  that  society 
will  be  bettered  by  natural  agencies. 
And  hence  when  thev  see  an  evil  to  bo 
cured  or  a  good  to  be  achieved,  they 
ask  for  legal  coercion  as  the  only  possi- 
ble means. 

More  than  this  is  true.  If,  as  every 
parliamentary  debate  and  every  politi- 
cal meeting  shows,  the  demands  for 
legislation  pay  no  attention  to  that  be- 
neficent social  development  which  has 
done  so  much  and  may  be  expected  to 
increase  in  efficiency,  still  more  do  they 
ignore  the  laws  of  that  development — 
still  less  do  they  recognize  a  natural  or- 
der in  the  changes  by  which  society 
passes  from  its  lower  to  its  higher 
stages.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
process  of  evolution  exemplified  in  the 
genesis  of  the  professions,  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  process  exemplified  in 
the  genesis  of  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  and  everywhere  else  ; 
and  though  the  first  inquiry  rationally 
to  bo  made  respecting  any  proposed 
measure  should  be  whether  or  not  it 
falls  within  the  lines  of  this  evolution, 
and  what  must  be  the  ellects  of  run- 
ning counter  to  the  normal  course  of 
things  ;  yet  not  only  is  no  such  ques- 
tion ever  entertained,  but  one  who 
raised  it  would  bo  laughed  down  in  any 
popular  assemblage  and  smiled  at  as  a 
dreamer  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
the  only  course  thought  wise  in  either 
the  cultured  or  the  uncultured  gather- 
ing being  that  of  trying  to  estimate 
imtnediato  benefits  and  evils. 

Nor  will  any  argument  or  any  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  suffice  to  change 
this  attitude  until  there  has  arisen  a 
dififerent  type  of  mind  and  a  different 
quality  of  culture.  The  politician  will 
still  spend  his  energies  in  rectifying 
some  evils  and  making  more— in  form- 
ing, reforming,  and  again  reforming- 
in  passing  acts  to  amend  acts  that  were 
before  amended  ;  while  social  schemers 
will  continue  to  think  that  they  have 
only  to  cut  up  society  and  re  arrange 
it  after  their  ideal  pattern  and  its  parts 
will  join  together  again  and  work  as 
intended  l^ Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  STORY   OF  AN   AMATEUR  REVOLUTION. 


BY   A   JOHANNESDLKG    RESIDENT. 


For  some  months  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Boer  Government  in  this 
country  has  been  growing  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  absolute  refusal  of  the 
Volksraad  to  consider  the  grievances 
of  the  Uitlandcr  population,  in  spite 
of  many  appeals  and  petitions,  and  the 
open  challenge  of  some  of  the  more 
extreme  Boers  to  fight  if  we  were  not 
contented,  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  would  be  obtained  by 
peaceful  agitation.  I  will  not  go  more 
fully  into  the  political  aspects  of  the 
case  than  to  point  out  that  the  Uit- 
lander  population  pay  nine-tenths  of 
the  taxes  and  are  cut  oS.  from  all 
**  say"  in  the  government.  They  are 
practically  debarred  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice and  all  government  appointments. 
Everything  used  by  them  is  heavily 
taxed,  foodstufTs  and  every  necessary 
included.  Articles  never  produced  in 
the  Transvaal,  or  only  in  the  smallest 
quantity,  are  rated  under  the  plea  of 
protection,  which  absolutely  fails  to 
induce  the  Boer  to  attempt  either 
manufacture  or  production.  The  rail- 
way rates  are  enormous,  the  lines  are 
blocked  with  traffic  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  an  ignorant  Hollander  staff. 
Native  labor,  so  important  in  the  work- 
ing of  our  mines,  is  rendered  scarce 
and  costly  by  harassing  regulations 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  The 
condition  of  natives  living  on  farms  in 
the  more  out-of-the-way  districts  is 
little  better  than  slavery.  The  Homo 
Government  seem  to  forget  that  these 
nati\es  were  handed  back  to  Boer  rule 
in  1881  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  proper  and  just  treatment  should 
be  meted  out  to  them.  The  piisons 
are  a  disgrace  lo  a  state  calling  itself 
civilized. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st  of  December, 
Mrs.  B.  and  I  went  from  our  home  at 
Roodepoort,  a  mining  district  ten  miles 
from  Johannesburg,  to  stay  with  some 
friends  in  Doornfonteiu,  the  largest 
suburb  of  Johannesburg.  Our  host 
was  a  German,  and  his  wife  a  colonial. 
Wc  went  to  the  races  in  the  afternoon. 
The  quarterly  race-meeting  is  always  a 


great  event.  That  day,  however,  ru- 
mors of  conspiracies  and  coming  trou- 
ble had  begun  to  spread,  and  one  was 
as  often  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the 
situation  as  on  a  racehorse.  The  ques- 
tion **  Do  you  know  anything?"  did 
not  apply  to  the  Johannesburg  iJandi- 
cap.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  was 
asked  what  attitude  I  should  take,  and 
whether  I  would  shoot  if  called  upon. 
Naturally  I  first  wanted  to  know  more 
of  what  was  going  forward,  and  said  I 
would  give  a  straight  answer  in  a  day 
or  so.  On  Monday  the  only  talk  of 
the  street  and  the  club  was  ^'  the  situ- 
ation." Rumors  of  '*  recruiting," 
'*  Maxim  guns,"  *'  rifles"  were  flyiug 
about  like  squibs,  and  I  began  to  think 
I  had  better  send  my  wife  and  the  maid 
away  before  trouble  really  came.  We 
moved  that  afternoon  to  another  house. 
Our  host  was  an  Englishman,  and  I 
found  from  him  in  conversation  after 
dinner  that  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
plot,  and  was  very  anxious  for  me  to 
join.  He  was  to  be  in  command  of  a 
company,  and  already  some  of  my 
friends  had  joined  it.  The  following 
day  I  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
military  leaders,  and  asked  his  advice 
about  my  wife  going  away.  This  he 
stron;;ly  recommended,  and  I  should 
probably  have  gained  further  useful 
information  from  him  had  we  not  been 
interrupted,  and  also  I  did  not  wish  to 
press  for  more  than  was  needful.  Till 
then  1  had  no  notion  that  preparations 
were  so  far  advanced,  though  I  had 
some  idea  that  a  movement  was  on 
foot. 

Wednesday,  Christmas  Day,  instead 
of  going  to  church  and  eating  a  great 
deal  too  much,  as  has  been  my  custom 
for  many  years,  we  hurried  out  to 
Roodepoort.  Having  packed  up  all 
we  wanted  and  stowed  away  anything 
that  was  of  value,  we  went  back  as 
quickly  as  we  could  to  Johannesburg, 
as  my  wife  intended  to  leave  that  night 
for  the  Capo.  On  our  arrival,  how- 
ever, we  found  that  a  hitch  had  oc- 
curred, and  that  there  was,  therefore, 
no  desperate  hurry.      We   were   able 
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after  this  to  eat  a  Ghiistmas  dinner, 
and  to  try  to  think  we  were  very  jolly. 
Turkey,  plum-pudding,  champagne, 
impending  revolutions,  and  separation 
don't  mix  on  a  hot  summer's  evening, 
so  I  don't  recommend  them.  There 
was  racing  again  next  day  and  more 
rumors.  The  Reform  Committee,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  National  Union,  a 
body  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  issued  a  Manifesto,  which 
set  forth  all  the  causes  for  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Government,  and  practi- 
cally amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  while 
a  meeting  was  called  for  January  6th, 
at  which  the  people  would  be  called 
upon  to  endorse  the  manifesto,  and 
show  the  Pretoria  oflBciols  that  we  in- 
tended to  get  our  rights.  The  delay  I 
have  referred  to  was  at  least  in  part 
caused  by  the  frightful  block  in  goods 
traffic  on  the  line.  In  October  the 
Government  had  closed  the  drifts 
through  the  Vaal  River  in  order  to  try 
and  force  all  goods  and  produce  to 
come  in  by  the  Netherlands  Railway. 
Though  they  yielded  to  strong  repre- 
sentations from  the  Colony  and  Eng- 
land, and  threw  the  drifts  open  again 
in  a  few  days,  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  the  block  on  the  alreadv  overload- 
ed railway  became  almost  hopeless  in 
the  hands  of  an  incompetent  Boer  staff. 
Unfortunately,  too,  a  railway  accident 
occurred  in  the  Colony  ;  for  days  pack- 
ing-cases containing  rifles  were  scat- 
tered on  the  Veldt,  though,  fortunate- 
ly, none  were  broken,  so  that  discovery 
was  avoided.  In  all,  about  3,000  rifles, 
a  moderate  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  three  Maxim  guns  had  been  safely 
got  through,  but  thesQ  were  not  nearly 
sulficient,  and  many  more  were  to  ar- 
rive before  January  6th.  The  way  the 
customs  officials  were  **  got  at"  would 
probably  be  instructive  reading.  Some 
cases  were  marked  **  machinery,"  some 
**  explosives,"  some  cartridge  cases 
came  through  as  **  plum  pudding," 
and  were  accordingly  lined  with  that 
commodity.  The  Maxims,  I  believe, 
emerged  from  a  huge  cylinder  labelled 
**  oil."  A  quantity  of  rifles  were  care- 
fully hidden  under  bags  of  coke,  and 
were  duly  forwarded  and  off-loaded  at 
the  siding  of  one  of  our  leading  mines 
under  the  plea  of  *'  Urgency." 

On  Friday,  the  27th,  my  wife  went 


to  Natal,  as  her  friends  at  the  Cape 
were  not  able  to  have  her.  It  was 
none  too  soon  to  go,  as  after  Friday 
the  already  full  trains  became  abso- 
lutely crammed  with  fugitives.  I  am 
glad  to  say  very  few  men  except  Cor- 
nish miners  left  the  country.  These 
ran  by  the  hundred,  crowding  into 
cattle  vans  or  anywhere  else  where  they 
could  And  standing  room.  Women 
and  children  had  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  morning  in  trains  that  did  not 
leave  till  nearly  midnight.  All  sorts  . 
of  old  and  dirty  carriages  were  pressed 
into  the  service.  One  train  I  saw  off 
on  Saturday,  the  28th,  consisted  of 
thirty-seven  wagons,  and  must  have 
had  1,000  people  in  it,  many  of  them 
standing  on  the  footboards.  No  joke 
to  undertake  a  sixty  hours'  journey  to 
the  Cape  without  a  scat,  or  rammed 
into  a  carriage  with  about  ten  babies 
and  children.  The  frightful  accident 
on  the  Natal  line,  by  which  I  think 
nearly  forty  people  were  killed  and 
others  injured,  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  panic.  I  myself  saw  the  ill-fated 
train  start  and  sent  some  letters  to 
Durban  by  one  of  the  passengers  who 
was  hurt.  Several  Netherlands  car- 
riages were  put  on  the  train  ;  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  curves  of  the  Natal 
line  and  must  have  caused  the  smash. 

I  was  told  I  should  receive  my  rifle 
and  some  ammunition  on  Sunday. 
They  were  brought  round  in  a  four- 
wheeled  dog-cart  with  a  good  well,  and 
as  few  people  were  about,  it  was  very 
easy  to  take  them  into  our  houses. 
They  were  done  up  in  straw  and  can- 
vas. On  Monday  morning  I  went  out 
to  the  mine  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on  there.  The  men  had  realized 
by  this  time  that  a  row  was  imminent, 
and  were  anxious  to  devise  means  for 
protecting  the  property  and  for  obtain- 
ing rifles.  A  trolley  was  to  go  into 
town  that  evening  to  bring  out  any 
that  could  be  got.  I  returned  in  the 
evening  and  did  what  I  could  to  get 
them  arms,  but  the  authorities  were 
not  in  a  position  to  give  out  guns  ex- 
cept to  men  who  could  come  into  town. 
That  evening  news  came  in  that  Jame- 
son had  crossed  the  border  and  was 
marching  on  Johannesburg.  All  was 
excitement  and  bustle.  The  Commit- 
tee were  taken  by  surprise.    They  did 
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not  intend  that  any  outside  help  should 
come  in  until  a  revolt  in  Johannesburg 
had  actually  occurred,  and  I  know  that 
every  en  leavor  was  made  between 
Christmas  Day  and  the  2lHh  to  com- 
municate with  Dr.  Jameson  and  in- 
form him  of  the  postponement  of 
events,  but  no  replies  were  received. 
As  it  was,  the  Committee  had  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Guns  and 
ammunition  were  hastily  run  into  the 
town  from  the  Irene  estate  and  other 
places  during  the  night.  Packing 
cases  had  to  be  forced  and  arms  dis- 
tributed all  in  a  hurry.  Horses  had  to 
be  brought  in  from  different  localities, 
saddles  and  bridles  unpacked.  In  fact 
tiie  night  was  one  rush  of  preparations. 
Tuesday  morning  early  (December 
20th)  I  cleaned  my  rifle  and  made  my 
preparations.  Bought  a  belt,  canvas 
bag,  huge  flask,  etc.  Then  I  went  to 
the  club  to  receive  instructions.  These 
were— to  be  in  Von  Brandis  Square  at 
4.30  in  the  afternoon,  equipped  and 
ready  to  march.  By  this  time  all  the 
regular  police  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  men  were  going  about  rifle  in  hand 
to  the  different  rendezvous.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  officials  for 
so  promptly  withdrawing  the  j)olice. 
They  undoubtedly  saved  useless  blood- 
shed, as  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  be  effective.  Shops  began  to  close 
and  many  put  up  barricades.  At  4.30 
my  company,  about  50  strong,  paraded, 
aud  with  about  120  others  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  commander  of  our  di- 
vision. The  windows  of  the  houses 
and  balconies  were  flllud  with  specta- 
tors who  cheered  and  waved  handker- 
chiefs. Of  course,  we  all  felt  very 
brave  and  warlike,  as  there  was  an  en- 
couraging absence  of  any  enemy.  One 
amusing  incident  was  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Von  Brandis,  an  old  man  and 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town.  lie  in- 
sisted on  talking  to  us,  expressing  a 
wish  that  he  was  a  younger  man  that  he 
might  come  out  with  us,  and  ended  up 
by  saying  he  hoped  we  should  not  make 
fools  of  ourselves.  I  rather  think  he 
has  the  laugh  on  us  just  now.  Most  of 
us  fllled  our  pockets  with  biltong — 
dried  buck  or  beef — a  most  sustaining 
food,  and  our  flasks  with  whiskey. 
Whiskey,  oddly  enough,  is  considered 
indispensable  by  most  South  Africans. 


After  about  an  hour  we  were  dismissed 
till  7.30,  so  that  we  might  haye  a 
chance  of  getting  food,  and  I  with  sev- 
eral others  adjourned  to  the  club,  where 
wo  had  dinner  as  soon  as  possible,  aud 
ate  all  we  could  as  we  did  not  quite 
know  when  the  next  chance  of  feeding 
would  be.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  we 
took  up  our  **  accoutrements"  and 
marched  off  to  Von  Brandis  Square  as 
if  the  world  belonged  to  us.  Arrived 
there  we  fell  in  and  numbered.  After 
a  short  pause,  while  other  companies 
were  fulling  in,  we  united,  formed 
fours  and  set  off  for  Doornfontein  hill. 
The  crowd  cheered  ui  and  we  beguiled 
the  two  hours'  march  by  singing  songs. 
Nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  which  com- 
mands the  town  we  passed  the  contin- 
gents from  the  mines  east  of  Johannes- 
burg. At  the  Nazareth  Home,  a  large 
and  not  quite  finished  building,  we 
halted,  were  dismissed,  and  told  we 
might  sleep  inside.  A  few  minutes 
found  some  of  us  in  a  large  lofty  room 
capable  of  holding  100  or  more.  It 
was  evidently  the  temporary  carpen- 
ter's shop,  as  there  were  lots  of  timber 
and  shavings  about.  We  hoped  for  a 
few  minutes  that  we  should  have  the 
place  to  ourselves,  but,  in  a  short  time, 
in  tramped  the  mine  contingent,  quick- 
ly filling  up  our  room,  the  passages  and 
all  the  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  noise  was  awful  and  the  lan- 
gujige  worse.  Many  of  these  men  had 
marched  over  twenty  miles  that  day 
and  were  loud  in  their  complaints, 
though  the  commissariat  wagons  were 
being  rapidly  off-  loaded  outside.  After 
a  time  they  were  served  with  food,  but 
the  noise  was  kept  up  till  past  one 
o'clock  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the 
best  collection  of  snores  and  grunts  it 
has  ever  been  my  fate  to  listen  to. 
About  twelve  o'clock  a  few  of  us  went 
outside  as  we  could  not  sleep,  and 
drank  the  new  year  in  under  the  brill- 
iant light  of  the  South  African  moon. 
By-and  by  we  returned  to  our  floor, 
but  the  snoring  and  grunting  of  scores 
of  not  very  sweet-smelling  men,  the 
trampling  of  others  in  the  passage,  and 
the  yelling  of  Kaflir  mule  drivers  out- 
side, did  not  allow  of  much  sleep. 
Besides,  the  first  night  on  the  hard 
boards  with  only  a  mackintosh  for  a 
pillow,  is  not  exactly  comfortable.     At 
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four  o'clock  a  bngle  sounded  what  was 
intended  for  reveille,  and  we  turned 
out.  Why  so  early  I  do  not  know,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  One  or  two 
water  taps  served  for  washing  purposes, 
and  wore  much  patronized.  Between 
six  and  seven  a  good  Samaritan  turned 
up  from  a  neighboring  house  with 
**  boys^'  carrying  huge  jugs  of  coffee 
which  they  dispensed  to  all  around. 
Very  refreshing  it  was,  though  as  a 
rule  1  hate  earlv  coffie.  We  then 
paraded,  and  pickets  were  told  off. 
By  eight  o'clock  rations  of  coffee,  tea, 
bully  beef,  and  bread  were  served  out, 
and  we  soon  formed  mosses  and  had 
breakfast.  After  the  first  day  the  com- 
missariat was  really  excellently  man- 
aged and  all  sorts  of  food  provided. 
About  eleven  I  was  told  off  on  picket 
duty  and  was  very  glad  to  get  outside 
the  camp,  as  several  rifles  had  been  let 
off  in  unpleasant  proximity  by  enthu- 
siastic recruits,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  Lee-Met- 
fords.  By  nightfall  things  were  more 
ship-shape,  and  quarters  were  allotted 
to  us  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage, 
ai)out  ten  feet  wide,  so  that  when  we 
lay  down  there  was  a  considerable  mix- 
ing up  of  legs.  One  man  whose  **  bed" 
,\vii8  next  to  mine  was  very  energetic  in 
his  endeavors  to  make  himself  com- 
fo!  table.  After  a  prolonged  absence 
ho  reappeared  with  a  brick  and  a  piece 
of  wall  paper.  The  brick  was  to  be  a 
I'll  low,  the  paper  did  service  as  a  blan- 
ket. He  retired  to  roost  triumphantly 
half  an  hour  before  we  did.  Presently 
I  arrived  from  a  foraging  expedition 
with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water  and 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  proceeded  to  step 
over  him  to  get  to  my  nook.  lie 
sprang  up  very  indignant,  and  abused 
me  soundly  for  scattering  bread-crumbs 
in  his  bed.  That  ciumb  story,  of 
course,  well  embellished,  is  still  going 
round,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  easily 
forget  it.  Night  pickets  and  guards 
were  posted,  and  many  3'arn8  are  told 
of  the  fsljje  alarms  they  spread.  One 
man  was  certain  the  Boers  wore  com- 
ing, lie  had  seen  large  bodies  of  them 
approaching.  The  Boers  resolved 
themselves  into  a  plantation  of  gum- 
trees  waving  in  the  wind. 

Besides  our  own  camp  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  there  was  one  at  Hohenheim 


in  a  commanding  position,  and  another 
farther  west  at  Auckland  Park.  The 
town  was  policed  by  a  body  of  men  un- 
der Trimble,  late  head  of  the  detective 
department,  who  was  deposed  about 
two  months  ago  because  he  was  not  a 
burgher.  Bodies  of  horsemen  under 
Bettington  and  others  were  constantly 
patrolling  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
Large  corps  of  Australians,  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen  were  also  formed,  but 
unfortunately  there  was  not  sufficient 
ammunition.  Shops  were  barricaded 
and  business  at  a  standstill.  Hugo 
crowds  daily  collected  round  the  Re- 
form Committee  otfices,  waiting  for 
news  of  Jameson  and  the  movements 
of  the  Boers.  Forage,  mealies,  etc., 
'went  up  to  famine  prices,  in  spite  of 
the  large  stocks  known  to  be  in  the 
place.  The  next  day,  Thursday,  the 
2d,  we  did  some  drilling,  and  about 
9.30  I  was  instructed  to  get  the  chil- 
dren and  Sisters  out  of  the  Home,  and 
send  them  on  trolleys  into  town.  They 
had  all  retired  to  the  upper  floors  on 
our  first  arrival.  With  the  assistance 
of  another  man  I  had  just  got  two 
trolleys  covered  with  mattresses  and 
about  forty  children  with  two  or  three 
Sisters  on  them,  when  an  order  came 
to  fall  in.  Back  into  the  upper  rooms 
they  had  all  to  be  bundled,  while  the 
trenches  dug  round  the  building  on 
the  previous  day  were  lined.  My  com- 
pany was  first  put  in  the  building  to 
man  loop-holes,  but  most  of  us  were 
soon  moved  out  to  the  trenches,  where 
we  remained  in  a  blazing  sun  for  some 
hours.  The  alarm  was  a  false  one, 
and  was  probably  caused  by  parties  of 
Boers  being  sighted  in  the  distance 
moving  toward  Krugersdorp.  At  no 
time  did  they  really  contemplate  at- 
tacking our  positions,  as  the  armistice, 
pending  the  arrixal  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  in  Pretoria,  w«is  already  ar- 
ranged. In  the  afternoon  I  did  four 
hours'  picket  duty.  We  had  strict  or- 
ders not  to  return  the  fire  of  any  enemy 
should  one  appear. 

Rumor  at  this  time  ran  absolutely 
mad.  We  heard  that  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  give  us  everything  we 
wanted.  Indeed,  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  I  believe  this  was  practically  the 
case,  as  the  Government  had  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  we  had  twehe 
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Maxim  guns  instead  of  only  three,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  rlfies^  whereas 
we  had  but  three  thousand,  if  so  many. 
At  that  time  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  stopping  Jameson.  The  reports 
came  in  of  a  battle  near  Potchefstroom, 
in  which  Jameson  had  defeated  the 
Boers  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  Five  minutes  later  we 
would  be  told  that  he  was  near  Krugers- 
dorf,  then  at  Bandfontein  fighting 
hard.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  close 
to  Johannesburg,  and  was  expected  in 
half  an  hour.  Sir  John  Willoughby 
was  killed  one  moment  and  revived  the 
next,  and  so  on.  The  Reform  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  an  armistice  on  the 
Ist,  the  fact  being  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  the  initia-* 
tive.  They  have  been  blamed  for  not 
seizing  the  jail,  which  commands  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  position  which  wo 
occupied  at  the  Nazareth  Home  ;  also 
for  not  blowing  up  the  railway  and 
taking  possession  of  the  telegraph 
offices^  and  abofe  all,  for  not  sending 
assistance  to  the  Doetor  ;  but  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  through  force  of 
circumstances  they  were  weak,  and  that 
if  we  were  to  secure  the  sympathy  of 
the  British  Government  and  the  out- 
side world,  it  was  imperative  to  be  very 
careful  how  we  acted.  The  prompt 
action  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in 
attempting  to  recall  Jameson,  and  or- 
dering all  British  subjects  to  refrain 
from  assisting  him,  must  have  had  due 
elToct  on  their  decisions.  No  one  seri- 
ously doubted  that  Jameson  would  get 
through  safely,  as  we  did  not  think 
that  the  Boers  would  have  time  to  mus- 
ter so  strongly,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
his  arrival  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  news  of  his  capture 
was  confirmed,  most  of  us  could  scarce- 
ly accept  it.  We  believed  that  he  must 
have  surrendered  to  the  Queen's  proc- 
lamation or  something  of  that  sort. 

Up  to  the  time  when  he  reached 
Doornkop  his  loss  had  not  been  severe, 
and  it  seems  probable,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  that  ground,  that  he 
could  even  then  have  retired  from  the 
trap  laid  for  him.  But  men  and  horses 
must  have  been  thoroughly  fagged  by 
their  long  march  and  about  thirty 
hours'  almost  continuous  fighting.     It 


is  evident  that  he  either  moved  on  to 
the  rough  country  near  Krngersdorp, 
in  the  expectation  of  meeting  relief 
from  Johannesburg,  or  else  was  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  both  there  and  at 
Doornkop,  some  eight  miles  S.E.  His 
guides  were  either  treacherous  or  in- 
competent. By  keeping  further  south 
and  coming  in  on  the  Kimberley  road, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have 
come  through  without  much  loss. 
Doornkop  is  the  last  bit  of  really  rough 
country  he  would  have  encountered, 
and  any  one  could  have  avoided  it  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  district. 
But  these  are  considerations  for  mili- 
tary men,  not  for  amateur  revolution- 
ists. 

On  Friday,  the  3d,  most  of  the  mine 
contingents  were  disarmed  and  sent 
back  to  their  various  homes  to  resume 
work.  This  was  a  good  move,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  volunteers  in  the  town 
who  were  better  suited  for  using  guns, 
but  who  were  totally  unarmed.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  against  the 
miners  and  mechanics  wno  so  readily 
turned  out ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
the  majority  of  them  should  bo  accus- 
tomed to  firearms.  Their  discipline  in 
camp  was  good,  and  their  coming  out 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  earnest- 
ness. 

Enormous  stores  of  provision  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  Reform  lead- 
ers, and  also  forage  for  the  horses  and 
cattle.  The  commissariat  was  well 
managed,  though  there  was  a  little 
trouble  at  first.  Positions  for  defend- 
ing the  town  had  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed. The  Maxim  guns  were  well 
placed,  two  being  taken  up  to  the 
Nazareth  Home  and  one  at  Bohenheim. 
During  the  week  when  Johannesburg 
was  under  arms  I  may  truthfully  say 
there  was  less  crime  and  less  drunken- 
ness than  has  ever  been  known.  There 
were  a  few  cases  of  store  looting  by 
Kaffirs,  but  as  most  of  these  low- class 
Kaffir  stores  are  the  channel  of  the 
illicit  drink  trade,  I  do  not  think  their 
destruction  altogether  a  misfortune. 
AVe  remained  in  the  camp  till  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  January  7th,  some  of 
us  getting  leave  every  day  to  go  into 
the  town,  which  meant  a  bath  and 
change.  We  all  helped  more  or  less 
in  cooking,  but  for  the  last  two  days 
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hud  a  coolie.  We  kept  our  spirits  up 
in  spite  of  the  rather  depressing  proba- 
bility of  it  all  proving  a  fiasco.  Wild- 
cat stories  of  all  sorts  were  flying  about, 
but  trustworthy  information  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

The  High  Commissioner  had  arrived 
in  Pretoria  on  Saturday  night,  but  ne- 
gotiations were  not  begun  before  Mon- 
day, as  the  Boer  absolutely  refuses  to 
attend  to  business  on  a  Sunday.  It 
was  known  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  large  numbers  of  Boers,  but  they 
kept  some  distance  off.  On  Monday, 
the  Gth,  it  was  rumored  that  we  should 
have  to  lay  down  our  arms  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  Jameson  and  his  men. 
This  proved  to  be  true  on  Tuesday,  and 
though  many  of  us  felt  much  more  in- 
clined to  fight  it  out,  it  had  become 
generally  known  that  we  were  very 
short  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
very  little  difUculty  was  experienced  in 
carrying;  out  the  order  of  the  Reform 
Committee.  I  was  in  Johannesburg 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  stayed  to 
hear  Sir  Jacobus  do  Wet  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney Shippard  address  the  people  from 
the  balcony  of  the  club.  The  crowd 
was  enormous,  and  naturally  very  ex- 
cited.    The  speeches,  asking  the  towns- 


people to  give  up  their  arms  and  to  re- 
main qviiet,  in  order  to  save  Jameson, 
were  not  good  ;  but  as  the  majority  of 
the  audience  had  no  arms  to  lay  down, 
it,  perhaps,  did  not  much  matter. 

When  1  got  back  to  Nazareth  llome 
the  camp  was  already  broken  up.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  police 
began  arresting  the  Reform  leaders. 
They  surrounded  the  club  while  we 
were  at  dinner,  and  at  first  none  of  us 
knew  who  would  bo  taken  and  who 
would  be  left ;  so  we  ordered  coffee  and 
large  cigars,  and  awaited  events.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  few  besides 
the  actual  committee  were  **  wanted," 
and  I  think  a  good  many  of  us  sighed 
with  relief,  though  the  next  day  we  all 
pretended  to  be  insulted  by  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  considered  big  enough 

fume  to  be  noticed  by  the  Government, 
'or  some  days  the  authorities  did  not 
think  that  sufficient  arms  were  surren- 
dered, and  investigated  mines,  houses, 
and  stores.  Some  annoyance  was  also 
given  by  the  Boers  searching  people 
travelling  on  the  roads,  and  making 
themselves  objectionable  ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  they  behaved  wonder- 
fully well. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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A   FOKECAST. 


BY   COLONEL  IIENUY   KNOLLYS,    R.A. 


Sir  William  Napier's  statement 
that  *'  a  wise  policy  does  not  consist  in 
pushing  any  one  point  to  the  utmost 
perfection  of  which  it  may  be  suscepti- 
ble, but  in  regulating  and  balancing 
opposing  interests  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greatest  benefit  shall  arise 
from  the  working  of  the  whole,"  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
phase  of  army  administration,  when 
the  public  are  eagerly  watching  what 
changes  will  be  initiated  by  the  new 
military  rulers  who  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old.  The  school  of  thirty- 
five  years  ago  denounces  dangerous  en- 
terprise ;  the  modern  school  protests 
against  putrefying  inactivity  ;  and  a 
third   section    applies   Victor  Hugo's 


simile  of  rancid  perfume  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  once  honored  but  subse- 
quently out  ofdate  institutions.  **I 
was  formerljT  the  rose,"  pleads  the  per- 
fume, to  which  the  pitiless  answer  must 
be,  **  Yes— formerly."  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  prove  in  my  former  papers*  the 
increased  efficiency  of  our  ofticers  and 
of  our  rank  and  file,  resulting  from 
many  years'  persistence  in  the  path  of 
progress  ;  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  English  army— constantly  absurdly 
underrated  in  foreign  countries,  and 
intermittently  belittled  in  its  own — 
possesses  a  personnel  in  a  high  state  of 


*  See   "Blackwood's    Magazine,' *  October 
and  December  1895. 
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regnlations  whereby  officers  will  be  en- 
abled to  live,  according  to  their  proper 
status,  rot  entirely  on  their  profes- 
sional income,  but  with  an  inconsider- 
able supplement  thereto.  Thus  they 
will  be  relieved  from  the  alternatives 
of  the  obloquy  of  poverty,  selfish  de- 
mands on  their  parents'  means,  or  the 
dishonorable  career  of  the  desperate 
spendthrift  who,  never  intending  to 
pay,  cares  not  by  what  means  he  sup- 
}»lies  his  immediate  desires.  **  We  are 
sick  of  this  cry  ;  wo  have  legislated 
for  economy  over  and  over  again,  and 
nothing  further  herein  can  be  effect- 
ed," may  be  the  angry  commentary  of 
some  masters  of  the  art  of  saying  every- 
thing and  doing  nothing,  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  cold  for  reform,  and 
whose  minds  are  narrow  for  improve- 
ment. **  The  evils  indicated  can  be 
successfully  combated,  have  been  so 
combated,  and  will  be  so  combated 
again,"  is  the  reply  of  others  who  re- 
fuse to  be  arrested  by  artificial  obsta- 
cles, and  who  maintain  the  distinction 
between  parrot  like  assertion  and  dem- 
onstration substantiated  by  facts. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  appealed  to  by 
my  colonel  to  assist  him  in  reducing 
preposterously  high  mess-bills  at  a 
largo  and  expensive  home  station. 
Carte-hlanche  was  given  me,  Avith  the 
sole  proviso  that  the  credit  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  to  be  maintained. 
The  result  was  that  the  average  £15 
monthly  mess-bill,  charged  even  to  the 
most  frugal  subaltern,  was  reduced  at 
once  to  £10,  and  in  other  respects  the 
success  of  our  efforts  was  such  as  to 
now  enable  me  to  write  with  certaintv 
on  the  practicability  of  surmounting 
similar  dinieulties,  adding  just  suffi- 
cient detail  to  make  my  statements 
clear. 

U'ithin  the  last  few  years  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  artillery  addressed  his 
ollicers  to  the  following  effect  :  **  I 
li.ivc  noticed  of  late  duns  hanging  about 
the  barrack  precincts  with  discredita- 
ble frequency,  and  I  have  even  received 
menacing  letters  from  tradespeople 
claiming  my  assistance  to  compel  some 
of  my  ollicers  to  pay  outstanding  bills. 
It  is  now  my  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
disrepute  which  has  become  public. 
Many  of  30U  subalterns  are  *  hard  up' 
by  reason  of  immoderately  high  mess- 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXUI..  No.  5. 


bills,  and  in  dealing  with  this  evil  I 
not  only  require  your  obedience — I  in- 
voke your  hearty  and  cheeiful  co-oper- 
ation."    The  course  then  pursued  was 
as  follows  :  An  officer  was  detailed  for 
a  tour  of  three  or  four  mouths'  duty  as 
mess-manager,  and  with  functions  far 
more  comprehensive  than  those  usually 
assigned  to  a  mess  secretary.     Every 
morning   he  visited    the   kitchen  and 
servants'   offices,   scanned   the  bill   of 
fare  proposed  fur  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  and  checked  the  usual  squ^in- 
deringof  provisions  upon  asuperfiuous 
horde  of  fatigue-men.     He  put  a  stop 
to  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and   su- 
pervised all  dealings  with  tradesmen, 
who  were  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  loss 
of  custom,  to  supply  goods  except  on 
requisition    signed     by    himself,    and 
whom  he  personally  paid  once  a  month. 
After  this  system   had    been    bi ought 
into   thorough   working    order,    these 
multifarious  duties,  which  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  necessitate  incessant  la- 
bor, were  performed  with  an  efficient 
speed  Httainable  only   by  military  or- 
ganization,   and   involved   an  average 
expenditure    of    time    not    exceeding 
forty-five  minutes  daily.     In  the  final 
result  the  mess  bills  were  reduced  io 
the  important  extent  of  33  per  cent, 
the    cuisine    was    notably    improved, 
guests  wore  as  freely  entertained  as  be- 
fore and  with  more  credit  to  the  mess, 
all-round  efficiency  and  comfort  were 
materially  increased, — and  duns  were 
silenced.     It  may  be  added  that  the 
mess-manager  was  not  struck  off  the 
roster  of  orderly  officers  ;  but  he  waa 
relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  further 
subsidiary  duties,  leave  was  granted  to 
him  with  lavish  liberality,  and  his  com- 
manding  officer  made  a  point  of  recog- 
nizing his  efforts  by  treating  him  with 
marked  friemlliness  and  confidence. 

A  few  colonels,  chiefly  those  who 
talk  a  great  deal  of  **  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  regiment,"  and  do  noth- 
ing to  maintain  the  financial  honor  and 
repute  of  its'component  members,  may 
aggressively  argue,  **  All  this  clamor 
of  success  is  quite  unwarranted.  The 
system  you  have  been  belauding  as  a 
novelty  has  in  several  instances  been 
existent  in  outline  for  years."  Yes — 
in  theory,  not  in  practice.  Where  that 
flagrant  source  of  immoderate  mess- 
42 
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bills — a  messman  contractor— has  been 
abolished,  he  has  been  merely  replaced 
by  the  happy  go-lucky  administration 
of  a  committee  and  secretary,  who  have 
exerted  themselres  little  to  check  items 
of  current  expense,  and  have  cared  still 
less. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, when  inspecting  a  bat- 
tery at  a  foreign  out  station,  was  made 
aware  that  some  of  the  olficers  were 
hufTering  under  a  severe  stress  of  im- 
pecunioHity.  At  tiie  same  time  he  ob- 
served, when  lie  ofticially  examined 
their  mess  accounts,  that  the  wine-bills 
had  not  been  paid  with  the  punctual- 
ity which  is  strictly  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  ser\ice,  and  were  prepos- 
terously high,  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  lavish  supply  of  exj)ensivo  cham- 
pagne to  an  incessant  influx  of  civilian 
guests.  **  I  am  sure  }ou  will  not  at- 
tribute to  me  a  tyrannical  i>rying  into 
your  private  circumstances,'*  said  the 
colonel.  **  when  I  suggest  to  you  that 
not  one  of  you  can  afford  this  expense. 
I  sympathize  with  your  anxiety  not  to 
appear  chary  of  hospitality,  and  I  pur- 
pose hel})ing  you  out  of  jour  dit!iculty 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in 
me  as  }our  commanding  oflicer.  1 
shall  therefore  issue,  contidentially,  an 
order  tiiat  champagne  is  not  to  be 
])laced  on  the  mess-table  except  on  the 
regulated  guest-nights.  Should  a 
friend  chance  to  dine  with  you  on  any 
other  occasion,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  apologize  for  not  giving  him  cham- 
pagne owing  to  the  restrictions  of  your 
high-handed  colonel."  As  the  latter 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  possi- 
ble with  every  one  of  the  ollicers,  they 
abstained  from  j-tijjmatizing  him  while 
they  utilized  the  excuse  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  expedient  was  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  wine  bills  dro])ped 
down  to  a  virtuous  figure.  The  sequel 
to  this  trivial  incident  is  not,  perhaps, 
entirely  without  interest.  In  due 
course  the  colonel  stated  to  his  superior 
the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  was  met 
by  the  sharp  and  adverse  criticism, 
**  You  can't  do  that ;  you  have  exceed- 
ed your  powers.''  **Very  well,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  **  give  me  an  order  to 
cancel  my  prohibition,  and  I  assure 
you  that,  in  obeying  you,  I  will  not 
harbor  one  thought  of  vexation."     But 


to  counter-order  a  measare  which  effec- 
tually dealt  with  an  undoubted  evil 
was  too  great  a  gulp,  and  the  colonel 
was  allowed  his  saccessfal  way.  Had 
the  matter  been  referred  to  a  still  high- 
er source,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  military  authority  would  haTe 
dared  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the 
certainty  of  civilian  public  opinion. 

The  Queen's  Regulations  declare  not 
only  that  mess  expenses  should  be  lim- 
ited, but  that  extravagant   entertain- 
ments should  be  disconntenancedy  and 
we  gratefully  anticipate  that  increased 
vigilance  will  be  enjoined  in  ensuring 
that  these  precepts  are  obeyed  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  letter.     Hitherto,   how- 
ever,   the    injunction    has,    in     many 
cases,    received   the  same    amount    of 
practical  observance  as  that  assigned 
to  sententious  precepts  at  the  head  of 
children's  copy-books.      In    one   case 
with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the  mess- 
bills  were  sent  direct  to,  and  charged 
through,  the  regimental  agents,  so  that 
the  officers  were  not  necessarily  aware 
of  their  respective  amounts  until  ihey 
received    their  pass-books   from    their 
bankers.     A  prominent  feature   in  an 
expensive   station   is    the    charge    for 
mess-guests.     Wholesale  invitations  to 
dinner  by  respective  corps   are   virtu- 
ously forbidden  ;  but  the  virtue  of  tradi- 
tional hospitality  is  viciously  exercised 
by  individuals  combining  to  invite  in- 
dividuals to  ceremonious  and  elaborate 
dinners  equally  tedious  to  givers  and 
recipients.     About  1881,  at  Aldershot, 
an  order  was  issued  to  messes,  requir- 
ing the  prior  sanction  of  the  assistant- 
ad  ju  taut-general  to  dinner   entertain- 
ments of  a  comprehensive  nature.     The 
consequent  reduction  of  mess-bills  was 
of  a  most  satisfactory  nature  ;  but  by 
degrees  the  artillery  observed  that  they 
were  left  in  an  invidious  position,  in- 
asmuch as  other  corps  were,  stib  rosd, 
ignoring  the  prohibition.     I  was  there- 
upon called  on,  as  brigade- major,    to 
inquire    whether   the    injunction    had 
been  cancelled  ;  and  the  assistant-ad- 
jutant-general — distinguished    for    his 
tact  and  efficiency — was  compelled  to 
re])ly  with  a  meaning  smile,  *'  Don't 
ask  me  any  more."     Autumn  manoeu- 
vres are  beneficial  not  only  in  training 
officers  and  men  in  field-exercises,  but 
in  accustoming  them  to  the  frugality 
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of  tent-life,  and  with  this  view  the 
authorized  weight  of  baggage  is  strictly 
limited  ;  vet  private  traps,  messmen's 
carts,  and  contractors'  vans  dog  the 
track  of  most  regiments  with  an  au- 
dacity which  contemns  concealment. 
In  one  instance  which  came  within  ray 
knowledge  the  mess  charges  of  a  regi- 
ment which  marched,  with  frequent 
halts,  from  Aldershot  to  Wimbledon 
and  back,  and  which,  during  the  week 
go  employed,  kept  open  mess-tent  for 
all  comers,  were  for  some  individuals 
£70.  Champagne  flows,  and  costly 
provision  is  supplied  to  every  Dick, 
Tom,  and  Harry  visitor,  with  a  profu- 
sion suggestive  of  the  luxury  which  at- 
tended Napoleon's  grand  army  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  advance  to  Moscow. 

The  balls  given  at and  and 

by  successive  regiments,  each  ri- 
valling its  predecessor  in  magnificence, 
are  noble.  Alas  !  that  the  long-suifer- 
ing  father  should  sigh  at  such  nobility 
wiien  he  signs  a  check  which  represents 
the  participation  in  splendor  of  his  son 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  con- 
sequent economies  of  his  daughters  for 
three  or  four  months  !  Were  I  to  write 
down  the  average  expenses  incurred  un- 
der some  of  the  above  headings,  the 
statement  would  be  pronounced  incredi- 
ble by  the  inexperienced  and  a  lie  by 
the  inculpated  ;  but  I  confidently  ap- 
peal to  my  brother  officers  to  confirm 
my  assertion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  libor- 
iility,  uiider  the  guise  of  sanctioned 
hospitality,  displayed  by  young  officers 
in  spending  their  parents'  money 
amounts  to  an  annual  sum  which  is 
portentous.  I  admit  that  some  of  my 
illustrative  incidents  occurred  years 
ago,  but  1  maintain  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  which  character- 
ized them  have  been  but  little  modi- 
fied. 

Detailed  figures  would  obviously  be 
out  of  place  in  this  paper,  and  I  must 
therefore  ask  the  civilian  reader  to  ac- 
cept the  following  estimates  as  the  re- 
sult of  my  consultations  with  many 
wise  oflicers,  and  of  my  own  not  incon- 
siderable experience.  The  minimum 
private  annual  allowance  sufficient  to 
enable  an  economical  subaltern  on 
homo  sprvice  to  associate  with  his 
brother  officers  without  the  mortifica- 
tions of  poverty  is — 


In  an  average  infantry  regiment £130 

In  expensive  infantry  regiments 200 

In  a  horse  artillery  battery,  from.  £150  to  300 
according  to  the  credulity  of  the  father 
and  the  blackmail  demand  of  the  son. 
In  an  average  cavalry  regiment 500 

This  last  figure  appears  outrageous, 
but  it  is  within  the  strict  limits  of 
facts.  **  It  is  positively  unfair  to  put 
a  lad  into  the  cavalry  on  a  smaller  al- 
low(ince,"  remarked  to  me  a  colonel  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  himself  a 
comparatively  poor  man,  who  entered 
into  every  detail  whereby  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  total. 

We  may  confidently  forecast  that  ere- 
long orders  will  be  issued  from  the  new 
Horse  Guards  striking  at  this  evil, 
with  an  unlending  resolution  to  over- 
ride the  trivialities  of  objection  and  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  of  mess  ex- 
penses throughout  the  service.  It  may 
be  expected  that  commanding  officers 
will  be  held  primarily  responsible  that 
the  spirit  of  these  instructions  is  car- 
ried out,  executive  details  being  left  to 
their  own  discretion  ;  that  there  be  no 
silence  concerning  subscriptions  which 
are  theoretically  optional,  but  which 
are  exacted  by  custom  more  peremp- 
torily than  by  law  ;  that  the  ostensible 
mess-bills  include,  without  ambiguity, 
every  single  contribution  which  officers 
have  paid  for  joint  purposes  ;  while 
generals  will  be  required  to  state  after 
their  inspections  the  average  monthly 
totals,  so  that  neglect  or  non-compli- 
ance may  meet  with  curative  conse- 
quences. 

Arrangements  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
made  whereby  officers  will  have  the 
option  of  hiring  articles  of  furniture 
from  local  Government  stores  at  a  rate 
just  sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  This 
equipment  would  include  bedding, 
washing  apparatus,  chairs,  tables,  car- 
pets, etc.,  not  of  a  War  Office  pattern, 
strong  and  hideous,  but  of  a  descrip- 
tion in  use  in  private  life  by  gentlemen 
of  moderate  means.  Such  an  expedi- 
ent would  spare  officers  original  outlay 
and  the  expense  of  making  good  dam- 
age caused  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  re- 
moval, and  would  save  Government 
large  sums  in  baggage  transport.  The 
country  would  not  at  present  consent 
to  increase  the  j)ay  of  officers,  but  prob- 
ably it  will  be  willing  to  indulge  in  the 
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costless  generosity  of  diminishing  their 
ex[)cn8'*s,  while  increasing  their  com- 
fort. 

The  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
session,  that  Latin  will  henceforth  be 
an  optional,  and  not  a  compulsory,  sub- 
ject in  army  examinations,  foreshadows 
an  intention  so  to  modify  the  papers 
that  the  preliminary  tutor* al  training 
of  candidates  will  prove  of  enhanced 
value  in  their  subsequent  professional 
career.  The  shortcomings  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  respect  have  recently 
been  warmly  discussed  in  the  press  ;* 
and  these  institutions  will  doubtless 
tind  themselves  compelled  not  only  to 
adopt  a  sounder  method  of  instruction 
in  their  modern  sides,  but  to  give  more 
prominent  importance  to  proficiency 
in  modern  languages.  Possibly  the 
value  attached  to  these  accomplish- 
ments will  induce  the  military  authori- 
ties to  encourage  ofticers  to  j>erfect 
themselves  therein  by  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  in  cases  where  a  guar- 
antee is  given  of  an  honest  intention 
to  study  in  some  quiet  locality  abroad, 
and  not  merely  to  lark  about  Cannes 
or  Monte  Carlo,  or  to  loaf  about  Paris 
or  the  Rhine. 

In  con.sequence  of  the  public  interest 
— of  modern  growth — in  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  army,  and  to  the  con- 
tinual publication  of  details  atfeciiiig 
every  regiment  and  corps,  commanding 
ollieers  have  their  dithculties  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  seriously  in- 
creased, in  my  former  paperf  I  have 
already  alluded  to  this  feature,  and  its 
])aramount  importance  will,  I  trust, 
justify  my  reverting  to  it  once  more 
uven  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition. 
Tiie  temptation  is  great  to  seek  for 
credit  through  the  screened  existence 
of  crime.  The  totals  of  courls-mar- 
tial,  the  aggregates  of  fines,  of  impris- 
onment, and  of  desertions,  are  consid- 
ereil  by  the  outside  public  tests  of  eili- 
ciency  and  discipline,  irrespectively  of 
the  varying  circumstances  under  which 
bodies  of  men  may  be  situated — a  ver- 
dict unsupported  either  by  justice  or 


*  See  nl80  "  Public  SchoolH  and  Army  Com- 
petitive Exaoii nation 8,"  "Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," .July  1H95. 

f  *  •  Black wood'H  Magazine,"  December  1895. 


wisdom.  The  frequent  consequence^  is 
that  offences  are  either  inadequately 
punished  or  entirely  escape  retribution, 
and  that  a  few  malcontent  blackguards, 
by  no  means  representing  the  general 
spirit  of  the  regiment,  are  armed  with 
a  latent  tyrannical  power  over  their 
colonel.  They  have  only  to  combine 
to  perpetrate  some  public  outra^,  such 
as  cutting  to  pieces  a  dozen  saddles  or 
hooting  on  parade,  and  a  widespread 
clamor  is  raised,  not  against  the  gentle 
criminals  but  against  their  command- 
ing ofiicer,  who,  for  aught  that  is  known 
to  the  contrary,  may  have  exercised  a 
faultlessly  judicious  firmness  against 
miscreants  whom  ill-fortune  has  as- 
signed to  his  jurisdiction.  Irresponsi- 
ble or  interested  correspondents  in  the 
papers  denounce  him  or  demand  his 
removal,  a  measure  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  his  professional  ruin.  Truly, 
only  the  strongest  consciousness  of  in- 
tegrity and  the  sternest  sense  of  duty 
will  prevent  him  from  being  absolntely 
afraid  of  his  men.  The  following  in- 
cidents are,  1  think,  illustrative  of 
much  which  I  have  stated.  ;  and  with 
tbe  utmost  diffidence  I  invoke  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  reader  to  excuse  my  ap- 
parent egotism  in  writing  here  ordse- 
where  in  the  first  person,  inasmuch  as 
this  form  of  narrative  is  far  more  con- 
vincing than  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a 
supposed  informant. 

Years  ago,  so  remote  as  to  obliterate 
names  of  persons  and  identity  of  facts, 
I  was  suddenly  called  on  to  assume 
command  of  a  battery  which  had  ac- 
quired flagrant  notoriety  through 
breaches  of  discipline  and  disorders  of 
administration,  evils  which  were  accen- 
tuated by  the  pay-sergeant  becoming  a 
fraudulent  fugitive,  and  by  the  officer 
who  had  been  in  previous  command 
cutting  his  throat.  **  You  will  never 
get  your  battery  into  good  order, ^*  re- 
marked my  lieutenant-colonel,  not  too 
graciously,  shortly  after  I  had  joined. 
**  I  have  always  said  that  the  only  ex- 
pedient is  to  break  it  up  altogether, 
and  to  absorb  its  component  parts 
throughout  the  artillery."  **  Give  me 
two  months  to  try,*'  was  my  reply. 
An  unduly  large  proportion  of  my  men 
were  young  rowdy  recruits  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  they  were  more  malle- 
able to  persevering  efforts,  since  they 
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lacked  the  aptitude  of  combination  for 
resistance,  and  were  quartered  by  them 
selves  in  a  remote  fort.  Much  to  their 
own  surprise,  they  quickly  began  to 
behave  better,  although  this  improve- 
ment was  attended  with  some  narrow 
escapes  from  disastrous  failure.  After 
the  conceded  law  of  two  months,  crime 
had  dwindled  down  almost  to  a  vanish- 
ing point ;  the  battery  was  subjected 
to  the  multiplicity  of  inspections  in 
which  tiie  artillery  revels,  and  I  learn- 
ed, through  sources  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  a  generous  verdict,  that  it  was 
considered  to  rank  No.  2  in  all-round 
ciHciency  among  the  eight  batteries  in 
the  command. 

The  next  stage  was  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected order  to  embark  for  China 
within  ten  days,  in  a  wretched  hired 
tiansport  crowded  with  drafts  from 
half-a-dozen  different  corps.  The  voy- 
age was  tedious  and  trying,  and  was 
diversified  by  bad  weather  and  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  and  my  young 
soldiers  suffered  deplorably  not  only 
from  sea-sickness,  but  from  a  severe 
outbreak  of  measles.  Here  was  my 
opportunity,  seconded  by  my  excellent 
officers,  for  gaining  their  confidence 
and  goodwill  by  exertions  for  their 
comfort.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  responded  was  striking.  The 
rowdy  drafts — over  whom,  of  course, 
1  had  no  authority — defied  the  ship's 
regulations  ;  looted  the  spirit-room — 
in  process  of  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber drank  raw  rum  from  the  barrel  un- 
til he  was  out  of  breath,  and  then 
dropped  down  dead ;  and  sent  the 
women  into  hysterics  by  proclaiming 
an  intention  to  blow  up  the  **  whole 
blooming  cargo."  My  men,  resisting 
the  example,  behaved  with  the  de- 
meanor of  gentlemen  and  the  docility 
of  Japs.  A  week  prior  to  our  arrival 
in  port  I  addressed  them  in  terms  of 
approval  at  their  altered  and  excellent 
behavior,  but  I  was  unable  to  proceed 
beyond  a  few  sentences  by  reason  of 
the  outburst  of  enthusiastic  cheering, 
which  my  angriest  reproofs  at  such  an 
irregular  proceeding  failed  to  entirely 
suppress.  A  fortnight  later,  when  we 
had  landed  at  Hong-Kong,  a  detail,  too 
trivial  to  be  explained,  put  the  whole 
battery  in  the  sulks  :  former  experience 
of  disciplinary  repression,  recent  dec- 


larations of  gratitude,  were  cast  to  the 
winds  through  a  pin-prick  of  incon- 
venience, and  it  was  necessary  to  exer- 
cise careful  tact  and  anxious  effort  to 
prevent  a  relapse  into  general  ill-dis- 
cipline. **  Then  your  system  was  rot- 
ten," possibly  observes  the  sour  mar- 
tinet. My  system  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  rottenness  consisted  in  the 
compulsion  to  which  I  was  subjected 
of  fighting  against  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  riotous  young  soldiers  with  a 
halter  round  my  neck,  ready  to  strangle 
me  should  a  dozen  stupid  miscreants 
combine  to  shout  forth  to  the  public 
the  indisputable  fact  that  my  judgment 
had  not  been  perfect,  and  my  disposi- 
tion not  faultless.  1  may  add  that  a 
strange  mutability  of  fortune  brought 
these  identical  men,  fashioned  by  time 
and  service  into  worthy  and  mature 
soldiers,  once  more  under  my  command 
at  a  foreign  station  with  other  associ- 
ated batteries.  Forthwith  they  came 
to  loggerheads  with  these  latter  by 
their  malicious  insistence  on  my  spe- 
cial predilection  for  the  old  battery 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been 
within  a  hairVbreadth  of  blasting 
their  major's  professional  career. 

While  predicting  probable  changes, 
I  will  also  venture  to  predict  the  im- 
probability of  a  change  in  one  funda- 
mental principle  which  well-meaning 
but  ill-judging  outsiders  urge  at  con- 
stantly recurring  intervals— the  assimi- 
lation of  English  officers  to  thoso  of 
foreign  countries.  A  tendency  to  a 
servile  imitation  in  trumperv  details 
has  frequently  made  itself  evident.  In 
1855  tno  French  army  behaved  gal- 
lantly in  the  Crimea,  and  the  English 
became  enamored  with  peg-top  trous- 
ers. In  1859  they  won  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  and  we  immediately  copied 
their  cbeeue-cntting  peaks  for  our  for- 
age-caps. In  1870  the  Prussians  were 
victorious  at  Sedan,  and  we  lost  no 
time  in  changing  our  former  hand- 
salute — which  ma_y  be  traced  to  the 
metaphor  of  shading  the  eyes  against 
the  brightness  of  an  illustrious  superior 
—  to  a  gesture  with  the  flat  of  the  hand 
suggestive  of  a  boy's  contempt  for  his 
schoolmaster.  Foreign  officers  disport 
themselves  at  the  opera,  in  heer-houses, 
and  sometimes  when  they  ride  their  so- 
called  steeple-chases,  in  all  the  panoply 
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of  gaudy  uniform  ;  and  Knglish  offi- 
cers are  denounced  for  Ihiir  custom  of 
wearing  plain  clothes  when  diffident  of 
pursuing  social  avocations  with  their 
identity  placarded  on  their  backs.  I 
once  had  occasion  to  remark  to  an  offi- 
cer in  Berlin,  **  No  consideration  would 
induce  me,  habitually  and  voluntarily, 
to  stroll  up  and  down  St.  James's 
Street  in  full  uniform  on  summer 
afternoons — except,  indeed,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  levee.  Were  1  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  proceeding,  undoubt- 
edly I  should  incur  contemptuous  chaff 
from  my  brother  officers,  and  a  semi- 
private  note  from  a  Horse-Guards  offi- 
cial requesting  me  to  discontinue  the 
practice."  My  Prussian  acquaintance 
racked  his  brains — is  probably  still 
racking  his  brains — in  perplexity  at 
my  statement.  **  Does  your  uniform 
carry  obloquy  with  it?  Are  you 
ashamed  of  it?^'  was  his  bewildered 
inquiry.  Would  that  I  had  been  able 
to  communicate  to  him  two  subsequent 
experiences.  In  188- 1  was  very  sharp- 
ly reprimanded  for  appearing  in  uni- 
form during  some  Aldershot  **  minor 
tactics,"  whereas  all. the  other  staff- 
officers  were  in  plain  clothes.  Of 
course  the  motive  for  the  restiiclion 
was  to  distinguish  the  lookers-on  from 
the  combatants.  On  another  occasion, 
during  the  pi  ogress  of  autumn  manoBu- 
vres,  1  recollect  seeing  a  highly  distin- 
guished general  officer  walking  up  and 
down,  gnawing  his  mustache,  shaking 
his  fist,  and  raging  like  an  angry  tiger, 
because  the  then  adjutant-general  of 
the  Horse  Guards  had  issued  to  him  a 
poaitive  prohibition  against  wearing 
liis  uniform  during  his  amateur  at  tend- 
ance on  the  operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  think — 
and  a  few  dare  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts— that  this  shirking  of  wear- 
ing uniform  has  grown  to  a  pitch  which 
savors  of  affectation.  There  are  signs 
that  officers  will  shortly  be  coerced  into 
a  more  sensible  middle  course. 

Discussing  abroad  the  features  of  re- 
spective armies  with  a  foreign  officer, 
who  owed  in  some  measure  his  confi- 
dential hilarity  to  the  effects  of  cham- 
Eagne,  I  inquired,  '*  Are  those  who 
old   the  grade  of  regarded  as 

*  gentlemen  '  in  your  service  ?'*  "  Sir," 
he  answered,   loftily,    **  every    officer 
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holding  his  Majesty's  commissioD — " 
'*  Yes,  ycF,"  I  interrupted,  *'  in  theory 
of  course  ;  but  tell  me,  confidentially, 
is  this  the  case  in  practice?"  Ilis  high 
mightiness  thereupon  indulged  in  such 
an  amount  of  what  Captain  Marryat'a 
**  Peter  Simple"  calls  grandiloquent 
flapdoodle— and  which  O'Brien  defines 
as  the  stuff  on  which  they  feed  fools — 
that  I  hastily  ate  up  my  words  in  dread 
of  the  local  '*  Court  of  Honor"  to 
which  my  observation  might  be  re- 
ferred. After  all,  foreigneis  have  no 
equivalent  for  our  term  **  gentlemen," 
which  need  not  be  merged  in  that  of 
**  officer,"  inasmuch  as,  cceteHs  pari- 
bus,  the  higher  the  gentleman  the  bet- 
ter the  officer.  "  I  wish,  sir,"  said  an 
ex-sergeant-major  to  me,  **  that  oflRcers 
more  fully  realized  the  influence  by 
daily-life  example  which  they  exercise 
over  their  men.  Their  dispositions, 
their  habits,  their  conversation,  are 
constant  topics  imported  into  the  bar- 
rack-room by  sergeants,  servants,  and 
mess-waiters.  Their  most  secret  trans- 
actions, creditable  or  otherwise,  leak 
out  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  which 
you  little  suspect."  The  fashion  of 
good  and  evil  among  the  officers  is  in- 
variably adopted  as  the  fashion  of  good 
and  evil  among  the  privates.  *'Stop 
that  swearing,  men,"  was  the  order  to 
some  gunners  who  were  indignantly  ad- 
dressing a  recalcitrant  heavy  gun,  al- 
ways designated  **she,"  in  terms  ap- 
propriate to  a  drunken  costermonger 
casting  imputations  on  a  female  deni- 
zen of  Whitechapel  ;  and  this  elicited 
the  confidential  remark  of  another  ser- 
geant-major :  **  Some  batteries  alwavs 
swear,  some  never  ;  it  depends  entirely 
on  fashion.  If  the  officers  curse,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  will  curse 
likewise,  and  the  gunners  will  curse 
worst  of  all." 

With  regard  to  impending  changes 
affecting  the  private  soldier,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  material  increase 
of  pay  will  be  proposed  ;  and  many 
commanding  officers  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  necessary  in  view  of 
the  comfortable  balance  of  pocket- 
money  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  pru- 
dent and  well-conducted.  But  we  may 
expect  that  henceforth  his  nominal  pay 
will  be  identical  with  his  actual  re- 
ceipts, of  course  with  the  proviso  thai 
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he  mast  make  good  damages  and  the 
cost  of  optional  extras.  The  system  of 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other,  caused  by  compulsory 
stoppages  for  groceries,  washing,  etc., 
will  be  abandoned  as  impressing  the  re- 
cipient with  the  idea  that  he  has  been 
**  done."  If  8d.  a  day  be  the  nominal 
rate,  8d.  a  day  ho  will  receive,  a  sum 
by  no  means  equivalent  in  the  mind  of 
the  private  soldier  to  Is.  2d.  minus  6d. 

The  present  meat  ration  is  often  pro- 
nounced insufficient.  No  doubt  a  slice 
of  12  ounces  uncooked,  plus  4  ounces 
of  bone,  would  be  scanty  for  the  sepa- 
late  dinner  of  one  man,  but  a  consider- 
able advantage  is  gained  by  aggregating 
hundreds  of  three-quarter  pounds  ;  and 
with  the  recent  spur  applied  to  eco- 
nomical cooking,  and  witti  the  utiliza- 
tion of  much  which  has  hitherto  been 
treated  as  waste,  no  private  soldier 
need  be  hungry,  unless  he  is  a  fool  or 
a  glutton. 

Of  late  years  many  measures  of  de- 
tail have  been  adopted  which  have  ma- 
terially reduced  the  temptations  be- 
setting soldiers  to  excess  in  drinking, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  beer-money  ; 
of  the  provision  of  the  daily  pint, 
whether  the  recipient  cared  to  drink 
it  or  not ;  and  of  the  issue  of  grog  dur- 
ing sea-voyages,  which.  Lord  Wolseley 
observes,  taught  every  man  who  had 
been  on  board  ship  a  certain  time  to 
become  a  confirmed  dram-drinker.  I 
remember  that  in  the  old  days  a  **  tot'' 
of  rum  was  served  out,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  officer,  to  each  man 
daily,  and  the  surplus  in  the  tub,  unfit 
for  keeping,  was  poured  into  the  sea. 
At  such  a  heartrending  sight,  there 
arose  a  wail  of  sorrow  in  evidence  of 
the  love  they  bore  for  the  liquor. 
Above  all,  the  canteens  have  been  re- 
Htricled  from  selling  liquor  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  day.  All  this  has  checked 
the  thrusting  of  the  demon,  intemper- 
ance, under  the  men's  noses,  without 
the  tyrannical  legislation  which  is  often 
pernicious,  habitually  unsuccessful, 
and  invariably  repugnant  to  all  but  the 
bigots  who  mean  well  and  only  do  ill, 
and  who  seek  to  convert  the  virtue  of 
moderation  into  a  vice.  But  command- 
ing officers  find  frequent  opportunities 
of  circumventing  the  frailty  of  their 
men's  inclinations    with    the  full  ap- 


proval of  the  men  themselves.  For 
instance,  during  a  Cape  summer,  when 
the  heat  was  of  a  tropical  nature,  the 
men  under  my  command  were  employed 
in  the  formidable  labor  of  mounting 
several  23  ton  guns  in  forts  some  dis- 
tance from  barracks.  They  had  been 
wont,  on  their  return,  to  rush  to  the 
canteen  in  a  body,  and  to  pour  gallons 
of  beer  down  their  parched  throats. 
At  last  I  took  measures  for  the  supply 
to  each  fatigue-party  of  a  bag  of  oat- 
meal with  a  due  proportion  of  sugar, 
which  was  emptied  into  a  laige  vat  of 
cool  water  close  to  the  scene  of  their 
work.  It  was  eyed  at  first  by  the  men 
with  silent  sour  contempt,  but  event- 
ually it  was  eagerly  drunk  in  small 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  It 
effectually  quenched  their  thirst ;  it 
afforded  a  singular  amount  of  support ; 
and  the  canteen  beer-takings  dropped 
with  a  run  to  their  normal  figures. 
The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits, 
as  distinguished  from  beer,  in  the  can- 
teens, is  a  restriction  of  vital  impor- 
tance, but  is  sometimes  dodged  by  the 
sergeants'  messes,  where  spirits  are  not 
taboo.  When  inspecting  their  ac- 
counts, I  noticed  the  consumption  of  a 
suspiciously  large  quantity  of  whiskey, 
and  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  the 
mystery,  I  gave  orders  that  each  sepa- 
rate purchase  should  be  entered  in  the 
day-book,  instead  of  being  paid  for 
over  the  counter.  Remonstrances 
from  the  sergeants  on  the  score  that 
their  pride  was  wounded.  **  Rub- 
bish !"  Wiis  my  reply  ;  '*  you  are  only 
subjected  to  the  same  procedure  applied 
to  myself  and  every  one  of  your  officers 
whenever  we  call  for  even  a  glass  of 
sherry."  Down  dropped  the  sale  of 
spirits  as  by  magic,  and  in  due  course 
I  ascertained  that  under  the  former 
system  several  members  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing,  ostensibly  for 
their  own  use,  so  many  bottles  of  whis- 
key that,  had  they  themselves  con- 
sumed it,  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  in  a  chronic  state  of  delirium 
tremens.     The  inference  is  obvious. 

The  condition  of  the  married  fami- 
lies has  been  materially  improved, 
while  the  precautions  against  improvi- 
dent marriages  have  been  subjected  to 
additional  restrictions,  which  we  may 
exiHsct  will  be  still  further  extended. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  creditable  aad  mod- 
erately comfortable  homes  for  the  wives 
of  the  privates,  and  it  may  be  ar^ied 
that  with  our  short  service  there  is  no 
hardsliip  in  requiring  the  men  to  de- 
fer, as  a  rule,  marriage  until  they  are 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  left 
the  army. 

The  advantages  held  in  the  most 
valued  repute,  both  by  soldiers  in  esse 
as  well  as  iw  posse^  are  the  improved 
prospects  of  subsequent  employment  in 
public  or  in  Government  offices,  con- 
cerning which  our  administrators  have 
expressed  much  solicitude  in  words, 
which  will  doubtless  in  course  of  time 
be  justified  by  deeds.  Enlistment  will 
then  be  regarded  by  the  population  at 
large  not  merely  as  an  enterprise,  re- 
spectable indeed,  and  beneficial  for  a 
few  years,  but  furthermore  as  an  open- 
ing for  positions  of  comfort  and  com- 
petence. 

**  After  all,  soldiers  are,  I  suppose, 
pretty  much  like  other  men,'*  would  bo 
the  natural  remark  of  those  who  have 
not  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  *' Sol- 
diers are  queer  fellows,"  is  the  observa- 
tion which  generally  winds  up  a  con- 
versation among  experienced  olficers 
pondering  in  consultation  over  meas- 
ures for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare 
or  the  repression  of  their  defects.  It 
is  certain  that  in  many  respects  they 
cannot  be  in  the  least  like  other  men, 
because  their  lives  are  attended  with 
many  exceptional  features  which  have 
modified  the  original  stamp  of  nature. 
The  English  soldier  on  enlistment  is 
suddenly  lifted  into  a  higher  sphere 
entirely  at  variance  with  his  former 
modes  of  life  and  habits  of  thought. 
He  is  free  from  his  previous  sordid 
cares  of  providing  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  from  the  anxieties  entailed  by  sick- 
ness, injustice,  and  the  mutability  of 
civilian  callings.  Organized  regularity 
instead  of  haphazard  disorder ;  self- 
respect  applied  both  to  his  dress  and 
his  demeanor  ;  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties  through  travel 
about  this  wonderful  world  ;  reverence 
for,  and  pride  in,  his  officers,  his  regi- 
ment, his  profession  ;  the  spur  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  above  all,  constant  asso- 
ciation with  education  and  refinement 


beyond  his  former  experience, — all  are 
grafted  on  him  ;  and  though  the  graft 
habitually  strikes  root  and  habitually 
bears  the  best  fruit,  not  only  must 
there  be  occasional  failures,  bat  incon- 
sistent offshoots  will  sometimes  sprout 
iorth.  His  very  excellences  will  be  at- 
tended by  anomalous  defects,  his  very 
virtues  by  unlooked-for  vices.  He  has 
been  rendered  a  fine  fellow — he  has 
also  become  a  queer  fellow. 

And  his  officers?    Perhaps  they,  too, 
differ  in  many  respects  from  their  civil- 
ian  compeers.     The  acquisition   of  a 
certain  quantity  of  £.  s.  d.  constitutes 
the  sole  object  of  many  non-military 
professions,  and  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance   in    all ;    the  sovereigns    are 
swept   together,   and   the    transaction 
is  terminated.     In  the  military  profes- 
sion the  caae  is  far  otherwise.     *'  Say, 
mister,  how  many  dollars  might  you  be 
making  a-year  by  that  soldiering  trade 
of  yours  in  which  you  can  icarcely  call 
your  life  your  own  ?  '  asked  an  American 
adventurer  of  an  English  officer  in  Chi- 
na.    '*  Why,  deducting    my    pension, 
which  I  could  at  any  time  claim,  and  the 
extra  family  expenses  entailed  by  my 
being  so  far  from  home,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose I  am  above  £80  a  year  the  richer. " 
'*  What  on  airth  makes  you  do   it?" 
was  the  further  query,  which  was  met 
by  the  reply,  **  Because  I  so  love  the 
profession.'*      The   Yankee  stared   at 
his  companion — who,  according  to  the 
logic  of  prosaic  facts  and  hard  figures, 
had  become  a  slave,  and  was  rewarded 
with   pauper    pay — with    the   interest 
similar  to  that  with  which  an  entomol- 
ogist would  scrutinize  a  curious  beetle. 
*'  Come  out  10,000  miles  from  England 
at  your   time  of  life,   to  this  beastly 
climate,  this  beastly  country,  and  these 
beastly  Chinese,  all   for  £80   a-year  ! 
Wal,  sir,  you  aire  a  w-o  nderful  crit- 
ter." 

An  officer's  success  and  happiness, 
measured  by  a  money  standard,  would 
give  but  a  pitiful  result  indeed.  Un- 
der fortunate  circumstances  his  emolu- 
ments may  be  just  sufficient  for  com- 
petence :  it  would  be  a  chimera  to  im- 
agine that  his  utmost  efforts  will  secure 
for  him  a  tithe  of  the  income  which 
would  be  assured  for  him  by  equal  la- 
bor, self-denial,  and  ability  applied  to 
commercial  pursuits. 
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Officers  also  differ  from  civilians  in 
being  willing  to  face  not  only  poverty 
and  privation,  sickness  and  danger, 
but  the  wrench  of  postponing  their 
dearest  family  affections  to  the  call  of 
duty.  Willing— nay,  far  more  than 
willing — a  true  old  soldier-officer,  if 
his  career  has  been  unblotted  though 
unsuccessful,  will  feel  so  enamored  of 
his  profession  that  he  will  declare  to 
himself  that  were  he  again  called  on  to 
choose  a  career,  ho  would  again  do  like- 
wise. 

In  concluding  my  three  papers  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
of  our  officers  and  private  soldiers,  I 
beg  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  public  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  wisest  of  new  administrators  whose 
hearts  are  set  on  improvements  in  some 
defective  old  system  hallowed  by  time, 
fraught  with  a  thousand  convenient 
vices,  and  vested  with  the  same  nature 


of  reverence  which  has  prompted  sav- 
ages to  build  a  roof  o\er  the  wonderful 
sundial-god  given  to  them.  A  gener- 
ous latitude  of  action  and  margin  of 
time  must  be  conceded  to  reformers 
who  are  frequently  required  to  over- 
ride the  tyranny  of  custom  and  to  de- 
feat the  intrepidity  of  error  ;  to  mend 
the  mischief  of  predecessors  who  have 
persistently  refused  all  counsel  and  yet 
have  been  unable  to  guide  ;  to  with- 
stand the  spite  of  the  unworthy,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  cling  to  selfish  interests. 
Public  servants  entering  fresh  into 
office  under  these  circumstances,  when 
dealing  with  some  manifest  evil  ap- 
parently susceptible  of  an  easy  remedy, 
are  sometimes  confronted  with  the  re- 
sentment of  a  culpable  party,  which 
turns  and  rends  them  with  such  a  feroc- 
ity that  the  reformers  discover  that 
instead  of  chasing  a  deer,  as  they  had 
supposed,  they  have  been  hunting  a 
tiger. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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Whatevrr  hereafter  may  be  said 
about  the  productions  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  has 
been  one  of  remarkable  activity  and 
interest  in  all  branches  of  art.  If  the 
word  '*  Renaissance"  may  appear  to 
the  future  historian  to  be  too  august 
in  its  associations  to  be  fitly  applied  to 
the  movements  of  to-day,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  who  live  in  the  midst  of  them 
to  deny  their  variety  and  vitality.  It 
is  difficult  to  pass  down  a  street  with- 
out being  conscious  that  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  fifty  years  since  is  broken 
by  many  new  erections,  most  of  which 
are  of  greater  size  than  their  neighbors, 
many  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
nearly  all  showing  a  desire  after  nov- 
elty and  attractiveness  ;  nor  can  we 
enter  even  an  old-fashioned  house  of 
the  better  class  without  seeing  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
*' aesthetic"  atmosphere,  if  it  consist 
only  of  the  rearrangement  of  old  fur- 
niture, and  bric-jli-brac  brought  out 
from  the  store  cupboard.     Those  which 


are  newly  decorated  and  furnished 
show  still  more  strongly  an  awakened 
interest  in  beauty  as  an  element  of 
daily  life.  Walls,  floors,  and  even  ceil- 
ings are  enriched  with  pattern  and  col- 
or ;  every  article,  whether  for  use  or 
ornament,  has  been  selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  **  artistic*'  effect. 
Moreover,  where  the  taste  is  defective, 
the  fault  is  on  the  side  of  the  owner, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  who 
has  good  taste  should  have  ugly  rooms, 
ugly  furniture,  ugly  ornaments,  or 
even  an  ugly  coal-scuttle,  although 
there  bo  nothing  in  his  house  which  is 
not  newly  made.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  never  in  the  memory 
of  living  men  have  the  decorative  arts 
been  so  assiduously  or  successfully  cul- 
tivated. 

This  activity  has  not  been  confined 
to  architecture  and  decoration.  As- 
suredly in  no  branch  of  art  has  there 
been  so  great  and  vital  a  change  as  in 
that  of  sculpture.  Never,  perhaps, 
since  the  sixteenth  century  has  it  betu 
brought  so  nearly  in  touch  with  mod- 
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em  life.  It  has  had  to  stoop  a  little 
from  the  false  pride  of  its  long-cher- 
ished ideal,  but  it  has  stoofKHl  to  con- 
quer, for  its  new  life  is  full  not  only 
of  truth,  but  of  beauty.  Nor  have  the 
painters  and  other  graphic  artists 
shown  less  ze.-il  or  activity.  Our  books 
and  periodicals  swarm  with  an  aston- 
ishing abundance  of  vigorous  effort  in 
every  form  of  design,  our  hoardings 
are  covered  with  bold  and  clever  ''  |>ost- 
ers,*'  and  lastly  our  pictures  have 
greatly  increased  in  number,  in  vari- 
ety, and  average  excellence  of  execu- 
tion. 

But  while  progress  in  the  other  arts 
has  )>cen  generally  in  consonance  with 
the  more  cultivated  taste  of  the  nation, 
and  while  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
movement  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  beautiful  things,  it  is,  in- 
deed, a  question  whether  the  ^ame  can 
be  said  of  painting.  Of  now  theory, 
of  new  experiment,  of  new  aims,  of 
new  observation,  there  has  been  much, 
but  while  of  new  ugliness  there  has 
been  a  great  deal,  of  beauty,  new  or 
old,  little  or  nothing  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  mean  by  beauty  that  which  has 
been  regarded  as  such  for  some  cen- 
turies, if  not  since  the  birth  of  art. 
This  is  true  even  if  we  confine  beauty 
to  those  sources  of  enjoyment  which 
are  most  indissolubly  attached  to  paint- 
ing among  the  arts — beauty  of  form 
and  beauty  of  color.  In  these  respects 
the  tendency  may  have  been  toward 
truth,  but  not  toward  boautv,  while  if 
we  regard  beauty  as  including  grace, 
elegance,  dignity,  charm  of  expression, 
poetical  feeling,  refinement  of  senti- 
ment and  humor,  and  many  more  quali- 
ties hitherto  associated  with  what  is 
admirable  in  art,  we  find  that  a  great 
number  of  the  younger  artists,  of  all 
schools  and  sections  of  schools,  not 
only  do  not  seek  for  them,  but  turn 
their  back  on  them  apparently  on  prin- 
ciple. Unfortunately,  these  are  quali- 
ties which,  if  not  essential  to  art,  arc 
at  least  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
art  by  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
culture  and  education,  and  unless  the 
stream  of  ])ainter8'  energy  returns  to 
more  wliolesorno  channels,  art,  or  at 
least  the  art  of  painting,  will  lose  its 
hold  on  the  interest  of  those  classes 
which  have  the  greatest  power  of  dis- 


seminating good  laste  tbroughoat  the 
nation. 

It  is  DO  doubt  impoiaible  to  find  a 
definition  of  beantv  which  will  meet 
with  common  assent ;  equally  impossi- 
ble, perhaps,  to  say  absolutely  what  is 
moral  or  immoral,  decent  or  indecent 
in  art ;  it  is  not  easy  to  contest  the 
claim  of  a  painter  to  paint  whatever  he 
chooses,  in  the  way  he  prefers,  <#r  to 
say  how  far  an  artist  is  responsible  for 
the  effect  his  work  may  have  npon 
others  individually,  or  on  society  at 
large.  The  present  world  is  not  at  all 
inclined  to  draw  any  line  of  the  kind 
too  strictly  ;  it  is  by  no  means  bigoted 
on  the  subject  of  either  art  or  morals. 
The  noble  teaching  of  Mr.  Raskin  as 
to  the  functions  of  art  is  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  an  infallible  guide  to  criti- 
cism, and  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
has  declined.  Nevertheless,  neither 
the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  art,  nor  of 
what  is  lovely  in  life,  is  extinct,  and 
they  cannot  be  violated  with  imponity 
e^en  by  the  artist.  The  memory  of 
the  reader  will  probably  be  suflficienty 
without  mentioning  names,  to  call  to 
mind  some  recent  designs  which  are 
something  more  than  u^ly  or  of  ques- 
tionable taste — designs  loathsome  and 
corrupt,  revolting  not  only  to  the  feel- 
ings, but  also  to  the  senses  of  even  un- 
fastidious  men. 

Such  excesses  as  those  referred  to 
are  suflicient  to  prove  to  all  rational 
minds,  and  to  all  who  have  any  care 
for  the  future  of  English  art,  that  thero 
are  some  legitimate  limits  to  the  right 
liberty  of  the  artist.  Never,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  never  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  this  liberty  been  so  com- 
plete. The  history  of  painting,  espe- 
cially since  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
been  one  of  its  gradual  emancipation 
from  everything  which  could  trammel 
the  personal  will  of  the  painter.  From 
being  the  slave  of  the  Church,,  and  de- 
pendent upon  architecture  for  its  life, 
it  has  gradually  won  its  way  to  a  free- 
dom equal  to  that  of  literature,  and 
has  become  a  means  by  which  expres- 
sion can  be  given  to  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  small  or  great,  of  human- 
ity. The  patronage  of  the  Court  and 
the  noble,  the  tyranny  of  prevalent 
theories  and  fashions,  the  pedantry  of 
academies,  the  lestrictions  of  locality. 
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are  only  some  among  the  many  forces 
which  have  in  the  past  limited  the  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  painter.  Some  of 
us  may  think  that  these  restraints  were 
not  unwholesome,  and  that  without 
them  painting  would  never  have  risen 
to  such  a  high  position  as  it  once  at- 
tained among  the  fine  arts,  but  few 
wish  to  re-impose  them  or  interfere 
with  the  present  liberty  of  the  artist 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  the  direction 
most  suited  to  his  own  nature.  But  it 
is  vain  to  assert^  as  is  the  fashion,  that 
such  liberty  biings  with  it  no  responsi- 
bilities. Art,  and  the  artist,  too,  were 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  art  or  the 
artist,  and  if  those  to  whom  the  great 
charge  is  novyr  entrusted  restrict  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  pleasure,  aban- 
don its  nobler  aims,  and  lower  its  stan- 
dard of  beauty,  they  will  do  a  lasting 
injury  to  society,  and  reduce  an  hon- 
ored profession  to  insignificance. 

To  those  who  are  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  divers  little  ])rofe8sional 
movements  of  the  dav,  and  know 
enough  about  them  to  gee  what  the 
artist  is  trying  to  do  and  whether  he 
has  been  successful  or  not,  the  pictuic 
exhibitions  are  no  doubt  entertaining 
enough.  Whether  the  **  values*'  are 
right,  whether  the  figures  are  in  the 
same  atmosphere  as  the  landscape, 
whether  the  true  tone  of  flesh  in  sun- 
light has  been  **  hit,"  whether  the  ar- 
tist has  solved  some  "  problem*'  of 
**  color,"  or  achieved  a  triumph  in 
**  violet  shadow,"  or  the  **  vil)ration 
of  light" — are  subjects  capable  of  in- 
cessant discussion,  accompanied  with 
no  little  heat.  To  the  student  of  hu- 
manity, also,  the  modern  picture  gal- 
lery is  full  of  interest,  as  it  presents 
the  spectacle  of  a  hundred  energies 
employed  in  a  hundred  directions,  and 
animated  by  every  variety  of  aim  and 
opinion. 

But  for  those  others  (and,  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  a  Philistine,  I  con- 
fess to  much  sympathy  with  those 
others)  who  care  very  much  for  the 
impression  of  a  work  of  art  upon  the 
mind,  and  trouble  themselves  little 
about  the  minutiae  of  process  and  meth- 
od by  which  this  result  is  attained, 
modern  exhibitions  of  pictures  contain 
little  that  is  either  interesting  or  de- 
lectable, and  still  less  to  excite  agree- 


ably either  their  emotions  or  their  im- 
aginations. And  these  others,  at  least 
a  great  number  of  them,  are  not  ex- 
clusive in  their  tastes.  They  can 
spend  hours  of  the  purest  enjoyment 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  many  of 
them  have  travelled  also.  They  have 
received  noble  impressions  from  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  gentle  ones  from 
Kaphael,  without  considering  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  draughtsmanship  ;  the 
glorious  tones  of  Titian  have  soothed 
them  like  an  organ,  and  those  of  Tin- 
toretto have  stirred  them  like  a  trum- 
pet without  any  doubt  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  these  painters'  **  values. "  They 
can  admire  the  exquisite  painting  of 
Van  Eyck,  although  he  did  not  prac- 
tise the  **•  square  touch,"  and  enjoy  the 
robust  vigor  and  lifelike  force  of  Velas- 
quez without  searching  the  secrets  of 
his  manipulation.  The  profound  hu- 
manity of  Rembrandt's  portraits 
touches  them  deeply,  and  the  jovial 
groups  of  Teniers  and  Jan  Steen  amuse 
them,  while  they  are  not  at  all  insensi- 
ble to  the  chaims  of  their  color  and 
light  and  shade.  Delights  keen  and 
abundant  they  derive  also  from  the 
works  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
they  ask,  and  surely  the  question  is 
difficult  to  answer,  why  so  many  mod- 
ern painters  should  cut  off  from  art 
those  sources  of  pleasure  which  they 
find  not  only  in  all  the  "  old  masters," 
but  in  the  works  of  such  men  as  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough,  Morland  and 
Wilkie,  Mason  and  Walker.  If  they 
are  to  be  content  with  pictures  of  cur- 
rent life,  why  should  they  be  allowed 
so  few  glimpses  of  what  is  most  charm- 
ing and  cultivated  in  modern  society  ; 
if  they  are  to  have  peasants,  what  has 
become  of  the  comeliness  and  grace, 
the  cheerful  spirits  and  racy  character, 
which  animated  the  older  pictures, 
and  which  to  their  own  knowledge  arc 
still  to  be  found  for  the  seeking  among 
our  rustic  population  ?  Why  these 
clumsy  idylls  oft  repeated,  with  heavy 
men  and  women  apparently  weary  6t 
life,  alwa}s  with  faces  in  half-shadow, 
and  no  more  expression  than  a  cheap 
photograph?  Or  if  the  life  of  towns 
is  depicted,  why  is  it  to  l>e  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  slum,  the  music-hall,  the 
cafes  £tnd  the  studio?  Aie  such  sub- 
jects specially  suitable  to  the  artistic 
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nature,  and  are  *'  those  others/'  who 
cannot  enjoy  an  Arcadia  without  charm 
and  a  Bohemia  without  romance,  un- 
worthy of  the  congideration  of  the  true 
painter? 

'*  Those  others"  are  also  so  benight- 
ed as  to  think  that  a  portrait  sliould 
bo  a  good  likeness,  however  well  it  may 
be  painted,  and  that,  in  this  case  at 
least,  it  IS  not  unfitting  that  the  painter 
should  rather  forget  his  own  personal- 
ity than  that  of  his  subject.  They  also 
think  that  he  sliould  make  the  best  of 
his  sitter,  and  endeavor  to  express  not 
only  his  physical  but  his  mcnt-al  char- 
acteristics. It  does  not  content  them 
to  be  told  ihat  the  artist  has  only  to 
deal  with  the  surface,  for  they  are 
aware  what  wonderful  masteries  the 
supertices  of  a  human  face  is  capable 
of  reflecting,  and  what  capacities  to 
reproduce  such  reflections  are  possessed 
by  paint,  when  laid  on  by  the  hand  of 
a  Rembrandt,  a  Reynolds,  a  Velasquez, 
or  a  Watts.  They  are  still  less  satisfied 
when  they  are  told  that  the  likenesses 
of  themselves  or  their  friends  must, 
and  rightly  must,  depend  on  the  **  im- 
pression" of  the  painter,  and  even  on 
the  particular  mood  the  painter  may 
be  in  when  he  condescends  to  paint 
them.  It  is  no  consolation  to  them, 
when  they  see  a  well-known  face  cari- 
catured by  the  exaggeration  of  a  casual 
expression,  or  the  selection  of  its  most 
disagreeable  aspect,  to  be  told  that  the 
picture  is  a  splendid  piece  of  brush- 
work. 

The  dogma  ttiat  acquits  the  artist  of 
any  moral  responsibility  is  probably  ac- 
countable for  the  gravest  outrages  of 
modern  art,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
other  prevalent  notions  which  are  pro- 
lific sources  of  insipidity  and  ugliness. 
These  arc  that  art  is  quite  independent 
of  subject,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
ugly  in  nature.  The  latter  is  akin  to 
the  theory  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  evil,  and  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  been  dissipated  in  many 
instances  by  a  mere  glance  at  a  mirror. 
No  doubt,  however,  there  is  some  truth 
in  It,  and  that  nearly  all  objects  may 
give  pleasure  when  seen  under  certain 
effects  of  light.  This  power  to  trans- 
form the  ugly  and  commonplace  into 
sources  of  pleasure  is  of  course  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualiflcations  of  the 


aitist ;  it  has  been  done  by  a  nnmber 
of   painters  of  all  nations,  including 
especially  ttie  Dutch  and  the  English. 
But  failuru  is  disastrous,  and  is  almost 
the  rule  among  the  modern  generation 
of  painters,  which  is  far  more  intent 
on  triumph  oyer  technical  difficulties, 
than  on  the  total  beauty  of  the  result. 
This  frequent  indifference  to  the  total 
beauty  of  the  result  is  perhaps  the  most 
essential  difference  between  the  older 
and   the  youu'ger  art.      However  un- 
lovely the  separate  forms  introduced, 
however  gross  the  subjects  of   Dutch 
and  Flemish  art,  not  only  are  all  the 
parts  executed  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  care,  but  the  picture  is  a  2)iece  of 
organized  beauty — beauty  of  composi- 
tion, of  color,  an'd  of  tone.     In  mod- 
ern, or  at  least  in  the  most  modern  art, 
there  is,  indeed,  abundant  cloverness 
of  execution,  and  often  much  beauty 
(in  a  purely  artistic  ^ense)  in  passages, 
but  too  often  the  whole  is  a  thing  of 
ugliness,  which  no  one  would  be  glad 
to  see  in  nature,  or  wish  to  remember 
if  he  did. 

The  indifference  to  subject,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of 
this  lack  of  beauty,  has  unfortunately 
been  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
fostered  by  the  example  of  several  men 
of  very  distinct  talents,  if  not  of  gen- 
ius. Among  those  most  often  cited  as 
prophets  of  what  may  be  called  the 
new  gospel  of  paint  are  M.  Degas,  Mr. 
Whistler,  and  the  late  M.  Manet. 
Xoue  would  wish  to  restrain  any  artist 
of  such  exceptional  gifts  as  these  from 
full  liberty  to  use  them  as  their  feeling 
prompts  them.  They  have  all  done 
their  best  to  throw  new  life  into  their 
art,  to  destroy  stale  conventions,  to 
lop  off  boughs  of  false  sentiment,  and 
to  make  the  language  of  painting  pure 
and  strong,  and  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  art.  Yet  no  artist  can  get 
away  from  subject  any  more  than  from 
his  shadow,  and  no  indifference  tu  it 
can  ])revent  him  from  exercising  his 
faculty  of  selection,  so  that  one  may 
be  allowed  to  regret  that  M.  Degas  (as 
^[.  Manet  before  him)  should  choose 
the  victims  of  absinthe  as  subjects  spe- 
cially fitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  great 
powers,  and  show  so  marked  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  lights  of  the  theatre  and 
the  postures  of  ballet  girls.     With  Mr. 
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"Whistler  the  case  is  different ;  his  se- 
lection of  subject,  thongh  dictated  no 
less  (indeed,  it  seems  to  me  much 
more)  bj  his  artistic  feeling,  is  seldom 
if  ever  ugly  in  any  sense,  and  though 
he  is  rery  slight,  he  never  forgets  the 
total  effect.  Most  even  of  his  sketches 
are  **  things  of  btauty,"  not  very  sub- 
stantial **jojs,"  indeed,  but  yet  **  joys 
for  over'*  to  those  who  cnn  taste  them 
at  all.  He  is,  truly,  an  artist  pure 
and  simple,  with  a  sense  of  his  mate- 
rials and  tools,  whether  he  works  with 
the  etching  needle  or  pastel,  with 
water-color  or  oil,  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  excelled.  He  has  done,  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  masterly,  things  which 
no  other  artist  has  done  before  ;  he 
has  revealed  new  beauties  in  nature  and 
added  to  the  resources  of  art.  But  he 
has  also  turned  his  back  on  human  in- 
terests, he  has  done  his  best  to  dissoci- 
ate art  from  everything  but  art  itself, 
ami  has  labored  apparently  for  the 
sole  end  of  showing  what  it  is  to  be  an 
artist,  and  nothing  more.  So  far  bo 
^ood,  as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned, 
but  what  of  his  effect  upon  others? 
llo  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
one  else  to  fill  our  galleries  with  pre- 
tentious inanities,  for  his  many  follow- 
ers cannot  imitate  the  artist,  but  they 
succeed  excellently  in  imitating  the 
**  nothing  more." 

Another  of  the  many  notions  in  the 
air  which  conduce  to  insipidity  in  mod- 
(rn  pictures  is  the  bogey  called  the 
**  literary  idea."  This,  like  most  of 
the  prevalent  notions  which  more  or 
less  direct  the  efforts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, has  its  germ  of  truth,  but  it  is 
pushed  to  ridiculous  extremes.  That 
the  main  effort  of  the  profissor  of  any 
kind  of  art  should  be  to  express  those 
ideas  most  suitable  to  its  special  means, 
and  give  those  pleasures  which  no 
other  art  can  give  in  like  measure,  are 
propositions  which  few  will  deny.  But 
the  ideas  or  the  pleasures  which  are  ex- 
clusively the  property  of  any  one  art 
are  very  few,  and  to  exclude  all  others 
from  its  province  would  be  to  pauperize 
it.  1  do  not  know  which  would  be 
more  paupeiized,  literature  or  art,  if 
the  right  of  painting  in  words  and  that 
of  telling  stories  in  paint  were  both 
abolished.  Literature  and  art,  if  not 
twins,  were  at  least  rocked  in  the  same 


cradle,  and  have  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mony since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  art  to  the  present  time 
is  little  more  than  the  history  of  the 
now  discredited  **  illustration,"  and 
the  suggestion  that  this  has  all  been 
wrong,  and  that  literature  and  art  are 
henceforward  to  take  separate  paths  is 
almost  too  ridiculous  for  argument. 
But  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency  is 
undoubted,  and  is  justified  mainly  as  a 
revolt  against  the  popularity  of  pictures 
in  which  appeals  to  cheap  sentiment 
were  more  successful  than  the  most  ex- 
quisite painting,  or  in  which  themes 
drawn  from  or  suitable  to  literature 
were  chosen  without  regard  to  their 
fitness  for  pictorial  expression,  or  were 
treated  without  the  exercise  of  the  pic- 
torial faculty.  But  similar  faults  and 
misconceptions  are  incidental  to  all 
arts,  and  the  remedy  in  this  case  is 
surely  not  to  taboo  sentiment  alto- 
gether, but  to  adopt  that  which  is  truer 
and  nobler,  as  artists  in  the  past  have 
done  ;  not  to  discard  themes  which, 
appealing  to  all' humanity,  are  proper 
subjects  for  both  literature  and  art, 
but  to  show  how  they  should  be  con- 
ceived by  the  graphic  artist,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  appropriate  to  the 
painter.  By  this  means  only  can  paint- 
ers retain  their  noble  heritage  intact. 

Probably  the  younger  painters  do 
not  fully  realize  how  large  and  noble  a 
territory  they  have  already  abandoned, 
and  how  small  and  comparatively  worth- 
less a  strip  of  land  they  are  bent  upon 
overpopulating.  Fortunately,  the  for- 
mer has  not  disappeared  but  is  culti- 
vated by  numerous  artists  in  '*  black 
and  white,"  the  comparatively  despised 
"  book  illustrators,"  whom  the  future 
historian  cannot  neglect  if  he  wishes 
to  dij^cover  what  was  most  fanciful  and 
imaginative,  most,  national  and  noble 
in  English  art  of  this  period.  There 
he  will  find  that  not  even  ileal  beauty 
is  dead,  and  that  the  i)resont  world  of 
England  of  all  clashes,  in  town  or 
country,  is  mirrored  with  truth  and 
liveliness.  It  is  perhaps  only  consis- 
tent with  modern  views  that  the  beauty 
of  lino  and  contour,  and  the  searching 
draughtsmanship  which  show  the 
beauty  of  construction  (say  of  the  hand), 
should  be  comparatively  left  to  the 
sculptor  and  the  artist  of  the  puint, 
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bat  at  a  time  when  so  much  importance 
is  claimed  for  technique,  and  such  par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  the  mechanical 
restrictions  of  each  branch  of  art,  it 
seems  strange  that  painters  should  not 
cultivate  that  beauty  of  color  which  is 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  their  craft. 
But  we  have  only  to  compare  any  as- 
semblage of  modern  pictures,  1  will 
not  say  with  the  National  Gallery,  but 
with  pictures  by  the  earlier  masters  of 
the  English  School,  wiih  the  works  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  with 
Turner  and  Old  Crome,  and  even  with 
those  of  many  minor  masters  of  the 
period,  to  see  a  change  which  may  be 
in  the  direction  of  truth  with  regard 
to  particular  efTeets  of  light,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  direction  of  beauty. 
Instead  of  rich  harmonies  in  full  scale, 
we  have  at  most  a  melody  of  two  or 
three  notes,  and  instead  of  a  blending 
of  the  truths  of  tone  and  color  (with- 
out which,  indeed,  no  really  tine  color 
can  be  produced),  wo  have  on  the  one 
hand  scores  of  pictures  in  which  color 
is  almost  ostentatiously  sacrificed  to 
tone,  and  on  tlie  other,  an  equal  num- 
ber in  which  tone  is  sacrificed  to  color. 
Nor  is  anything  more  observable  than 
the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
color.  Instead  of  purity  and  trans- 
parency, we  have  dirt  and  dinginess  ; 
instead  of  infinite  gradation,  the  blunt- 
est of  contrasts  ;  instead  of  e»xquisite 
variation  in  **  inclosed"  color,  the  dull 
monotony  of  a  plasterer  ;  instead  of 
delightful  illusion  which  make  us  for- 
get the  material,  we  have  what  is  obvi- 
ously paint  and  nothing  else.  With 
regard  to  handling  also,  which  is  surely 
a  purely  technical  matter,  can  it  be 
said  that  the  change,  if  in  the  direction 
of  dexterity  and  smartness,  has  been 
also  in  the  direction  of  beauty?  In 
this  case  if  any,  surely  the  old  maxim 
of  ars  est  celare  arteni  is  peculiaily  a]v 
plicable.  It  was  felt  b)  the  old  mas- 
ters, whose  clear,  ciisp  touches,  draw- 
ing and  painting  at  the  same  time,  and 
infinitely  varied  shape  and  stress,  need- 
ed no  disguise  ;  yet,  though  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  such  free 
handlers  as  Veronese  or  Velasquez  not 
concealed,  they  never  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  notice,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  general  effect.  To-day,  the  os- 
tentatious display  of   the   method   by 


which  the  result  is  achieved  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
painter,  who  is  *' up  to  date."  The 
canvas  is  often  covered  with  a  slovenly 
mess  of  strokes  and  streaks,  smears 
and  splashes,  the  intention  of  which  is 
onlv  to  be  realized  at  a  distance,  which 
too  frequently  adds  little  enchantment 
to  the  view. 

It  is  probably  useless  to  remonstrate. 
The  world  of  young  artists  is  split  up 
into  sections,  each  of  them  pursuing 
some  particular  **  notion,*'  which  rep- 
resents to  them  the  whole  and  com])lete 
truth  about  art.  They  are  united  in 
neither  aim  nor  principle,  and  if  they 
care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  care  scarcely  more  for  that  of 
their  professional  brethren.  The  voice 
of  Reason  herself  could  hardly  expect 
a  hearing  in  such  a  Babel.  But  it 
would  be  well  for  those  at  least  who 
are  still  in  training,  and  have  not  yet 
become  possessed  by  any  particular  fad, 
to  decide  whether  the  function  of  an 
artist  is  fulfilled  by  the  exhibition  of 
professional  skill,  the  following  of  his 
own  whims  and  caprices  without  regard 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  many,  and 
the  record  of  the  impressions  on  his 
retina  without  regard  to  their  beauty 
or  value,  and  to  think  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  for  an  artist,  instead  of 
wandering  about  asking  **  What  is 
beauty  r^  as  Pilate  asked  *MVhat  is 
truth?"  to  endeavor  to  find  out  at 
least  what  specially  appeals  to  him  as 
such,  and  how  far  his  view  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  taste  of  all  ages  ; 
and  to  determine,  at  least,  that  he  will 
not  devote  his  life  to  the  manufacture 
of  works  which  will  lower  the  moral 
standard  of  art  and  promote  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ugly. 

Even  if  he  clings  to  the  creed  that 
the  artist  is  responsible  to  himself  only, 
and  not  to  the  public,  he  has,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  some  pride  in  his  profession, 
and  would  not  wish  the  day  to  come 
when  the  taste  of  the  painter  should  be 
generally  recognized  as  below  that  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes  of  the  day. 
Yet  is  not  there  at  least  some  danger 
of  this?  Already  he  or  she  who  de- 
mands something  in  a  picture  more 
than  professional  merit,  who  cannot 
pardon  all  faults  against  taste  or  man- 
ners for  the  sake  of  the  execution,  who 
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refuses  to  tolerate  vulgarity  because 
the  painting  is  '*  slick,"  or  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  dullest  of  landscapes  because 
of  its  admirable  "  value  ;"  who  cannot 
admire  a  mean  face  on  account  of  its 
excellent  **  lighting,"  and  recoils  from 
a  gross  "  nude*'  notwithstanding  the 
pearliness  of  the  tints — who,  in  a  word, 
expects  some  pleasure  from  a  work  of 
art  which  the  artist  will  not  or  cannot 
give,  is  regarded  from  the  art-camp  as 
a  Philistine.  But  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  such  pictures  yield  no 
pleasure  is  not  only  a  very  large  one, 
but  includes  probably  the  majority  of 


men  and  women  of  good  breeding  and 
fine  feeling,  of  culture  and  of  intellect, 
and  if  there  should  come  a  time  when 
the  present  more  **  advanced"  theory 
and  practice  of  the  painter's  art  pre- 
vail, and  they  should  look  in  vaiu  in 
our  picture-galleries  for  the  beauty, 
the  fine  taste,  or  any  of  those  stimu- 
lants to  imagination,  or  to  wholesome 
and  elevating  emotion,  which  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  art,  will  not  the  term 
Philistine  bo  more  properly  applied  to 
the  painters  themselves  ?  —  National 
Review. 
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It  does  not  sound  very  cheery  and 
inviting,  1  know  ;  the  reader  would 
probably  reply,  if  asked  how  ho  would 
like  to  spend  the  whole  of  a  winter  day 
in  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest,  that 
there  are  few  things  he  would  not  pre- 
fer to  such  an  occupation.  Fancy,  he 
would  say,  the  cold  of  it,  and  the 
dreariness  and  monotony  of  an  eternity 
of  pine  trees  stretching  away  on  every 
side  to  the  vanishing  point.  Is  there 
any  one  who  would  care  to  spend  such 
a  flay  as  has  been  suggested,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  half,  if  not  entirely 
frozen,  and  a  fair  chance  of  being  eaten 
up  by  wolves  or  rendered  idiotic  by  the 
hopeless  dulness?  Could  any  sane 
person  be  found  ready  to  leave  the 
comforts  of  town,  the  cosy  armchair 
by  the  tire,  an  J  the  book  or  periodical, 
in  order  to  spend  a  number  of  njiser- 
ablo  hours  shivering  on  snow-shoes  be- 
neath the  snow-laden  branches  of  a 
million  pine  trees? 

Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  sanity  of  the  proceeding,  I  un- 
reservedly attirm  that  I,  for  one,  would 
gladly  and  readily  devote  a  day  to  such 
an  enterprise— a^,  any  day,  any  hour  I 
You,  reader,  who  have  not,  perhaps, 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sights 
which  I  am  now  about  to  describe,  may 
well  be  excused  for  receiving  the  above 
statement  with  a  smile  of  incredulity 
and  amusement ;  for,  as.  I  have  already 
admitted,    it   docs   not  sound   a   very 


cheery  and  inviting  programme  for  a 
day's  occupation.  Nevertheless  I,  who 
have  seen  all  that  I  tell  of  many  times, 
know  well  that  there  are  few  ways  of 
spending  a  tine  February  day  more  de- 
lightfully and  profitably  than  in  mid- 
forest,  upon  snow-shoes  of  course,  and 
without  extraneous  assistance  oilier 
than,  if  possible,  a  kindred  spirit  for 
companion,  an  open  heart,  and  a  good 
gun  over  the  shoulder  ;  for  then,  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  open  also  and  your 
mind  ready  to  retjcive  the  impressions 
which  will  come  crowding  into  it,  you 
will  find  plenty  to  occupy  you  and  to 
keep  you  amused  and  happy  as  tho 
hours  go  by. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  sunshine. 
There  is  always  a  sense  of  exhilaration 
in  the  first  plucky  efforts  of  the  spring 
sun  to  free  the  long-sulferi ng  earth 
from  the  tyranny  of  winter.  But  when 
you  are  conscious  of  frost  in  the  air 
sufficiently  potent  to  send  the  mercury 
cowering  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  below 
zero,  and  mark  that  brave  sun-god — 
no  whit  afraid  of  meeting  the  frost-de- 
mon upon  his  own  ground  — suddenly 
como  smiling  through  the  death  like 
chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  like  a 
broad  visitation  of  cheerful  hope  into 
the  realms  of  black  despair,  it  is  enough 
to  make  you  laugh  and  sing.  What 
though  those  plucky  rays  can  as  yet  do 
little  or  nothing  in  active  opposition 
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to  the  power  of  the  enemy? — the  sun  is 
going  to  fight  on,  day  by  day,  until  he 
has  vanquished  and  |mt  to  flight  the 
old  despot  now  sitting  tight,  like  black 
fate,  upon  tlie  shoiihJer  of  his  prisoner, 
earth.  lie  puts  heart  of  grace  into  all 
things  animate  and  inanimate  ;  they 
know  him  well,  and  when  they  see  him 
coming  smiling  over  the  land  they 
take  courage,  for  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  It  is  as  though  the  sun 
cried  :  *'  Patience,  poor  pine  trees,  a 
little  while  longer,  only  a  little  while  ; 
for  I  am  young  and  feeble,  but  I  shall 
grow  stronger  daily,  and  presently  I 
siuill  come  and  engage  the  enemy  with 
a  might  which  is  irresistible,  then  I 
shall  be  the  king  and  my  foes  must 
perish,  and  there  shall  be  joy  once 
more  over  the  forest  I'' 

So  day  after  day  the  February  sun 
struggles  heroically  with  the  frost, 
gaining  a  little  now,  and  again  losing 
ground.  Gradually  he  disarms  the 
enemy,  whose  snow  armor  begins  to 
show  signs  of  wear  as  the  month  goes 
on.  At  night  the  frost-demon  repairs 
the  ravages  of  the  day  and  presents  a 
bolder  front  at  morning  than  at  even- 
ing, lie  is  busy  in  the  darkness,  like 
other  rogues.  But  his  eventual  dis- 
comfiture is  certain  and  all  the  forest 
people  know  it,  and  this  is  why  they 
all  rejoice  and  put  on  their  best  ap- 
pearance when  the  popular  hero  comes 
out  to  fight  during  those  still  cruelly 
cold  davs  of  the  February  month. 
Just  look  at  the  forest— if  you  had 
been  here  a  month  or  two  ago,  say  dur- 
ing the  dismal,  dreary  month  of  De- 
cember or  the  first  half  of  January,  how 
different  everything  would  have  ap- 
peared I  There  would  have  stretched 
before  vour  eves  an  eternal  and  depress- 
ing  vista  of  dark,  sombre,  melancholy- 
looking  pines,  bent  and  groaning  be- 
neath snow  burdens— silent,  grim,  iiope- 
less  ;  beings  given  over  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  hated  despot  and  tyrant,  devoid 
of  the  hope  of  brighter  days,  forgotten 
by  the  old  champion  ot  last  year — the 
sun  god,  who  died  in  October,  and  can 
do  no  more,  ap[)arently,  to  helj)  his 
\i\)Ot  pndhjis  I  See  it  now.  Look  at 
those  same  pines  now  I  Did  ever  hu- 
man eye  behold  anything  more  beauti- 
ful in  the  way  of  the  metamorphosing 
cUcct   of   a   ray   or  two  of   sunlight? 


They  have  almost  rid  themselves  of 
their  snow-burdens,  for  the  winter 
winds  have  pitied  them,  and,  by  gently 
swaying  their  gaunt  bodies  biickward 
and  forward,  have  gradually  helped 
them  to  cast  away  their  oppressive 
bondage. 

A  few  particles  of  fresh  snow  fell 
during  the  night  and  the  trees  are  one 
and  all  covered  this  morning  with  a 
delicate  fringe  of  rime,  which  pencils 
out  each  point  and  needle  of  every  lit- 
tle twig  up  to  the  extremest  tip-lop  of 
every  pine  tree  of  the  millions  that 
surround  us ;  a  garment  of  beanty 
than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  lovely.  The  rays  of  the  sun  have 
got  hold  of  these  rime-embroidered 
pine  fringes,  and  see  what  they  have 
made  of  them  I  Is  there  a  filigree 
worker  in  all  India  who  could  have 
done  this  thing  ?  Let  him  look  upon 
the  handiwork  of  Jeweller  Sun  and 
say  whether  he  could  produce  anything 
approaching  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  these  tiny  twigs  and  needles,  traced, 
every  one  of  them,  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness in  the  most  exquisite  of  silver 
filigree  set  in  myriads  of  sparkling 
diamonds. 

Under  foot  there  is  further  evidence 
of  the  skill  of  this  same  jeweller.  Far 
as  the  dazzled  eye  can  see  he  has  trans- 
formed the  snow  particles  with  that 
magic  touch  of  his  and  converted  each 
into  a  brilliant  of  the  purest  water. 
The  splendor  of  them  is  almostin  toler- 
able, and  we  shall  probably  be  obliged 
to  iinpiovise  sunshades  if  we  are  to 
pass  the  whole  day  in  his  too  gorgeous 
effulgence. 

Then  the  air.  Talk,  or  rather  don't 
talk  of  ozone,  champagne,  or  of  any 
such  hackneyed  means  of  exhilaration  ; 
these  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  ; 
but  where  is  the  brand  of  champagne 
to  e([ual  the  crisp  February  air  of  the 
pine  forest  for  putting  life  and  spirit 
into  a  man  ?  Stand  and  breathe  it 
awhile,  saturated  as  it  is  with  sunlight 
and  laden  with  the  intoxicating  delight 
of  absolute  purity,  and  wholesome. 
bracing,  and  vigorous  with  the  energy 
which  the  united  action  of  hard  frost, 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  smell  of 
the  pines  alone  can  give  it.  Standing 
and  breathing  such  air  as  this,  the 
main  dilliculty  is  to  keep  quiet  and  not 
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give  way  to  an  iasano  desire  to  dance 
about  on  one's  snow-shoes  and  sing 
wild  songs  ;  for  it  won*t  do  to  indulge 
in  that  sort  of  thing,  because  our  mis- 
sion is  to  remain  silent  and  hidden  in 
order  that  we  may  watch  and  see  what 
life,  if  any,  is  going  on  in  this  vast 
still  forest,  that  seems  at  tlist  sight  so 
empty  and  lonely  and  devoid  of  every 
form  of  active  existence. 

Vet,  if  we  resist  the  desiie  to  laugh 
and  sing  and  move  about,  and  if  wo 
stand  still  and  endure  the  cold  awhile, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  life 
around  us  ;  the  forest  is  teeming  with 
it,  though  it  is  revealed  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  and  beginning,  perhaps,  with 
nothing  more  important  than  our  dis- 
coverv  of  a  tield-mouse.  Look  at  him  ! 
he  has  appeared  from  goodness  knows 
where,  goodness  knows  why  !  Surely 
he  would  be  wiser  to  stay  comfortably 
at  home  far  away  beneath  the  snow,  in 
this  bitter  cold  weather  !  Yet  he  must 
needs  come  out  and  run  about  all  over 
our  enow  shoes  and  carefully  inspect 
our  felt  boots  ;  he  sniffs  at  them  and 
runs  awav  a  short  distance  over  the 
cru.sted  snow  and  returns  to  snifT  again 
and  yet  again  ;  they  are  evidently  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  him,  since  be 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  them 
and  proceed  with  his  morning's  engage- 
ments and  duties,  whatever  these  may 
be.  Probably  he  is  reflecting  that 
lieie,  by  the  merest  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, he  has  happened  upon  the  very 
material  for  his  spring  nest  that  he 
has  been  on  the  lookout  for  for  weeks  ! 
What  lovely  soft  stuff  I  he  thinks  ;  so 
warm  too — the  very  thing  of  all  others 
the  missus  would  approve  of  I  At 
which  thought  away  he  scuttles  to 
fetch  that  lady.  If  wo  like  to  wait 
long  enough  he  will  piesently  return 
with  her,  and  together  thcjy  will  sit 
awhile  in  juilgmtnt  over  the  newly 
fiMind  material  for  piospective  nest- 
making.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
f.>ot  is  enough  to  put  all  domestic  ideas 
to  flight,  together  with  the  happy 
couple  themsilves,  and  away  they  scut- 
tle togtther  over  the  snow-diamonds, 
the  missus  perhaps  indulging  in  sar- 
castic personalities  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
gentlemen  fleld-mice,  who  bring  their 
wives  out  into  the  cold  in  order  to  show 
them  nothing  more  practical  than  a 
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length  of  locomotive  material ;  a  truly 
genileman-like  idea  of  a  valuable  dis- 
covery, and  a  nice  sort  of  stuff,  indeed, 
by  way  of  a  nest  to  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren in  I  Let  us  move  on  a  little  fur- 
ther, for  it  is  impossible  in  this  cold  to 
stay  in  one  spot  very  long  at  a  time. 
At  the  flrst  sign  of  a  living  creature 
we  will  hide  ourselves  again. 

Wo  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  much 
exercise.  There  comes  a  whirring  of 
wings  and  we  retire  behind  two  pine- 
stems.  Like  bolts  from  the  blue  two 
birds  come  darting  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity through  the  trees  ;  they  flash 
past  us  and  settle  in  one  instant  almost 
over  our  very  heads— a  pair  of  beady- 
eyed  tree-partridges,  the  tamest  birds 
that  fly  and  some  of  the  swiftest. 
Probably  they  see  us  just  as  plainly  as 
we  see  them,  but  they  don't  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  they  treat  us  with  quiio 
maiked  disregard,  for  they  immedi- 
ately begin  to  attend  to  their  toilette 
as  though  they  were  unobserved.  They 
sit  and  preen  their  dark  gray  feathers, 
now  and  again  lifting  a  wing  and  dig- 
ging into  the  recess  beneatn  it  with 
flerco  determiuation,  as  though  they 
feel  that  thev  have  borne  with  th0vS3 
untidy  little  feathers  long  enough,  and 
will  put  up  with  them  no  longer  ;  either 
they  shall  lie  straight,  or  oat  they 
come  !  Now,  the  wing  feathers  being 
adjusted,  they  bend  their  necks  or 
screw  them  round,  and  attend  to  other 
uneven  or  ruttled  surfaces.  One  or 
two  of  the  badly  behaved  little  plume- 
lets elect  to  como  ou^  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  discipline,  and  flutter  in  the 
blight  air  for  a  moment  or  two  ero 
they  lazily  float  down  to  earth  at  our 
very  feet,  to  adorn  our  caps  presently, 
and  to  remind  us,  perhaps,  on  future 
occasions  of  their  beautiful  little  pro- 
prietors. 

The  silence  is  so  wonderful  that  wo 
scarcely  dare  to  breathe  for  fear  of 
marling  it.  It  hardly  enters  into  ono*s 
mind  to  perpetrate  the  sacrilege  of  fir- 
ing a  shot— yet  how  very  easy  it  would 
be  to  raise  one^s  gun  and  help  one's 
Self  to  yonder  impertinent  little  pair 
so  coolly  unmindful  of  the  potential 
death  that  lurks  within  our  gun-bar- 
rels. Let  them  live,  by  all  manner  of 
means  !  They  are  most  excellent  eat- 
ing, but  wo  do  not  want  them  ;  wo 
43 
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shall  make  them  a  present  of  their 
prt'ttv,  innocent  lives  to  do  what  they 
like  with  They  continue  to  preen 
anri  smooth  and  arrange,  just  as  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  loaded 
gun  in  the  scheme  of  creation  or  in- 
vention I  Soon  they  will  take  wing 
and  dart  away  as  suddenly  as  they  ar- 
rived. I  should  like  to  dart  after  them, 
follow  them  about  for  an  entire  day, 
and  tind  out  what  they  do  w^ith  their 
lives  and  how  they  spend  their  time. 
Are  they  perfectly  happy  here,  one 
wonders,  in  their  wild,  free  foiost  sanc- 
tuary? Are  they  ever  dull  and  bored 
with  life?  I  should  say  not.  They 
have  their  living  to  get,  and  that  is  al- 
ways an  absorbing  occupation.  They 
know  how  to  keep  themselves  well  fed 
and  nourished  in  the  hardest  of  frosts 
jusias  well  as  in  the  soft  da\8  of  bilberry 
and  cranberry  eating.  But  what  do 
they  do  with  their  time  during  all  the 
dull  hours  of  the  interminable  norlh- 
rrn  winter?  God  knows  I  Periiaps 
every  single  pine  tree  is  diilereni  in 
their  eyes,  and  affords  endless  oj)por- 
tunity  for  research.  Perhaps  they  tind 
a  constant  and  unfailing  source  of  de- 
light in  the  mere  fact  of  being  able  to 
dart  from  plaoe  to  place  with  the  swifi- 
nesa  of  the  meteor  (for  the  tree-partridge 
is  one  of  the  very  swiftest  fliers  of  all 
(lod's  winged  children,  the  forest  peo- 
ple). Imagine  the  ease  with  which 
change  of  air  and  scene  may  be  enjoyed 
by  our  little  friends  here  !  it  is  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  them.  They 
have  but  to  feel  a  desire  to  taste  the 
atmosphere  a  few  miles  further  south, 
or  north,  or  wherever  it  be  ;  over  yon- 
der moor,  perhaps,  and  across  the  next 
belt  of  forest,  and — presto  I  a  few  light- 
ning-quick beats  of  the  powerful  wings 
and  they  are  at  their  destination,  and 
busy  preening  their  feathrrs  and 
smoothing  themselves  after  their  flight, 
just  exactly  as  they  are  doing  at  this 
very  moment  over  our  heads  I 

All  very  delightful  and  interesting, 
no  doubt,  but  ihe  cold — upon  which 
the  smiles  of  the  sun  make  no  impres- 
sion whatever — is  too  severe  to  allow 
of  a  very  prolonged  inspection  of  even 
so  beautiful  an  object  as  a  tree-par- 
tridge, so  we  go  one  way  and  our  feath- 
ered acquaintances  go  the  other  with  a 
rapidity   of   movement    which    proves 
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that  they  distrast  us,  and  have  not  re- 
alized and  appreciated  onr  generoe>ity 
in  making  them  a  present  of  a  new 
lease  of  life  I  Perhaps  they  could  not 
fly  slowly  if  they  tried,  they  always 
seem  to  be  at  high  pressure.  But  who 
comes  here?  Somebody  in  white, 
moving  deliberately,  unlike  the  two 
little  spirits  of  the  air  whom  we  have 
just  been  watching,  moving  quite 
slowly  over  the  ground  iu  hops  and 
jumps  and  short  canters  of  a  few  yards 
at  a  time  ;  he  is  as  white  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  itself  ;  get  behiud  a 
tree  trunk  and  watch.  It  is  a  hare, 
of  course,  a  white  hare,  ruddy  brown 
in  the  summer,  but  snqw- colored  now. 
This  is  Nature's  kindly  arrangement 
for  his  safety,  for  the  poor  fellow  has 
no  power  of  himself  to  help  himself, 
supposing  one  of  his  many  enemies 
happens  to  meet  him  by  the  way,  and 
therefore  Nature  dresses  him  up  in  a 
garment  of  white  in  order  that  he  may 
lie  in  the  snow  in  moments  of  danger 
and  thus  escape  observation.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  f)lenty  of  time  upou  his 
hands,  anywav,  and  is  in  no  sort  of  a 
hurry  ;  here  lie  comes,  ambling  along 
as  though  there  were  no  object  in  life 
save  to  visit  every  little  tuft  of  dry  and 
yellow  grass  that  sticks  up  here  and 
there  from  out  of  the  snow  and  sniff 
at  it  fur  a  moment  before  proceeding 
to  the  next  patch  !  When  he  has  can- 
tered up  to  this  and  smelt  at  it  he  am- 
bles away  again,  m  no  particular  direc- 
tion— right  or  left  of  his  original  path, 
it's  all  the  same  to  him,  and  present- 
ly he  may  be  observed  retracing  his 
steps,  bouud,  apparently,  for  the  place 
he  first  came  fiom  I  Suddenly  a 
thought  seems  to  strike  him,  and  he 
returns  to  his  original  line  and  ap- 
proaches us  once  more.  It  is  not 
March  yet,  so  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  poor  witless  old  fellow 
is  mad  ;  but  February  is  well  on,  and 
so,  we  should  say,  is  his  insaniiy.  In 
another  fortnight  he  will  be  as  mad 
as,  well— as  mad  as  any  other  March 
hare.  Watch  him  twist  his  whiskers 
about  as  he  comes  along,  and  see  how 
his  nose  wiiggles  without  ceasing! 
Probably  he  is  very  nervous  of  lurking 
.dangers,  and  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  surprises  ;  for  the  forest  is  full 
of  bitter  enemies  to  his  peace  ;  their 
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name  is  legion,  though  he  has  never 
harmed  a  soul,  poor  chap,  and  would 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it  if  he  felt 
ever  so  vindictive.  The  worst  of  all 
his  enemies,  because  the  most  numer- 
ous and  the  most  cunning,  is  Heynard 
the  fox,  whom  poor  innocent  pussy  nat- 
urally considers  the  evil  spirit,  the  ogre, 
the  demon  of  the  forest ;  for  F-O-X 
spells  death  to  him  and  the  devil,  in 
one.  The  number  of  murders  for 
which  Reynard  is  responsible  every 
vear  is  not  to  be  computed  ;  hare  is 
his  standing  dish  in  these  parts,  and 
our  friend  here  has  doubtless  had 
many  a  narrow  escape.  If  only  he 
could  speak,  and  wo  could  persuade 
him  that  we  were  benevolently  disposed 
toward  him,  and  could  get  him  to  sit 
here  for  a  space  and  spin  yarns  for 
our  edification,  what  exciting  tales  he 
could  tell  us  of  pursuits  and  surprises, 
and  pitiless  day  long  trackings  and 
eventual  hair  breadth  escapes  from  the 
very  jaws  of  the  enemy  ! 

Here  he  comes  ;  he  is  going  to  pass 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  our  ambush, 
and  yet  he  has  not  detected  our  pres- 
ence. Poor  innocent — he  is  not  half 
'*  up"  in  woodcraft !  If  he  were  a 
wolf,  now,  or  a  lynx,  he  would  have 
known  of  us  long  since  ;  some  of  the 
forest  people  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
but  this  poor  old  chap  is  only  a  fool. 
Give  a  soft  whistle  and  you  shall  see 
what  you  will  see.  .  .  .  Look  at  that  ! 
he  has  actually  sat  down  ;  taken  a  seat 
in  the  cold  snow  in  order  to  stare 
around  and  fidget  his  whiskers  awhile 
and  consider,  with  proper  deliberation 
and  without  undue  haste,  what  the 
curious  newfangled  sound  should  por- 
tend. A  fox,  or  any  forest  person 
worth  his  salt,  would  have  first  disap- 
peared and  then  thought  the  matter 
over  ;  but  this  half-witted  individual 
must  needs  stop  and  consider  and  run 
a  great  risk  simply  because  the  shock 
of  hearing  an  unfamiliar  sound  has 
loosened  his  knee-joints  and  made  a 
short  halt  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
nerve — it  is  pitiful  !  His  nose  is  work- 
ing like  the  perpetual  motion,  but  he 
has  not  scented  us  out,  neither  has  he 
caught  sight  of  us — his  incapacity  is 
really  pathetic.  Suddenly  he  decides 
that  it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  it's  all  right, 
he  thinks,  and  he  rises  from  his  cold 


seat  and  resumes  his  objectless  mean- 
dering. As  his  head  happens  to  point 
south-east  when  he  comes  to  this  reso- 
lution he  travels  away  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  had  he  been  looking  northwest 
he  would  have  gone  northwest.  I  am 
sure  he  has  no  fixed  idea  what  part  of 
the  country  he  is  making  for,  or  why 
he  is  going  there  and  not  somewhere 
else  !  And  so  the  poor  empty-headed 
old  fellow  will  go  on,  slippitty-slopping 
through  life,  following  his  nose  whith- 
ersoever that  restless  feature  may 
chance  to  lead  him,  and  getting  his 
meals  when  and  where  he  can  between 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  God  has 
given  him  four  very  serviceable  legs, 
and  when  he  can  put  these  in  motion 
he  may  laugh  at  the  speed  of  either 
Reynard  or  any  one  else  ;  but  the  day 
will  come  when  some  one  will  make  a 
pounce  while  he  i3  sitting  down  to 
listen,  and  if  his  four  good  legs  do  not 
get  to  work  quicker  than  his  wits  there 
will  be  an  end  of  our  poor  friend,  and 
the  forest  will  be  the  poorer  by  a  hare. 

Talking  of  enemies,  here  comes  old 
Mephisto  himself !  Look  at  him, 
grinning  as  he  trots  along,  and  loom- 
ing red  against  the  white  of  the  snow. 
It  is  Reynard,  following  in  poor  old 
crazy  Mr.  Hare's  tracks,  and  tracing 
every  deviation  made  by  that  amiably 
eccentric  individual,  at  a  slow  but 
steady  trot.  This  will  bring  him  close 
to  our  ambush,  unless  he  nrst  detects 
our  presence  here.  He  certainly  looks 
very  handsome,  though  extremely  wick- 
ed withal.  That  gpin  of  his  is  a  most 
diabolic  grin  ;  it  says  as  plain  as  words  : 
**  I  shall  have  this  fool  of  a  hare  to- 
day, for  he's  getting  as  cracked  as  they 
make  'em,  and  ho  is  close  in  front  of 
me  at  this  moment,  and  when  I've  got 
him  I  shall  give  him  what-for,  because 
he  has  led  me  many  a  dance  for  noth- 
ing. Ha,  ha  !  Just  a  little  extra  nip 
and  a  bit  of  a  worry — won't  he  yell  !" 

Now  I  am  going  to  shoot  this  fox, 
for  several  reasons.  The  first  is,  that 
I  shall  not  be  hung  for  it  in  this  coun- 
try ;  indeed,  no  one  will  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  the  act,  but  rather  the 
better.  Then  he  is  the  evil  genius  of 
many  worthy  forest-people,  besides 
silly  old  Mr."  flare.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  such  things  of  any  one,  but  I 
have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  this 
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migcieant  is  in  the  habit  of  miinlering 
that  heroic  hidy  the  Gray-IFen  (wife  of 
Lord  Blackcock),  as  she  sits  upon  the 
nest  which  is  shortly  to  be  filled  with 
the  little  honorables,  her  sons  and 
daughters  ;  she  will  not  fly  in  order  to 
escape  his  fangs,  but  prefers  to  stand 
by  her  (ggs  until  her  tlesh  is  actually 
pierced,  and  when  self-preservation  at 
length  anserts  itself — not  aa  the  lirst 
but  as  a  subordinate  law  of  Nature — 
and  she  tries  to  escape,  it  is  too  late. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  detestable  ogre 
of  the  woods  has  fattened  his  red  car- 
case upon  the  helpless,  toothsome  little 
ones  of  the  willow-grouse,  the  wild 
duck,  and  even  (though  I  scarcely  dare 
to  breathe  the  dreadful  words)  upon 
the  august  little  person  of  the  young 
capercailzie  princelings  I  Surely  all 
this  is  evidence  enough  for  the  death- 
warrant  of  such  an  arch-traitor  and 
rogue  I  ho  shall  die  in  his  sins,  and 
many  lives  shall  be  saved  thereby  dur 
ing  this  coming  springtime.  Wait  a 
minute,  let  him  advance  just  a  little 
nearer,  and  then  we  will  speak  to  him  in 
the  voice  of  doom.  Now  then!  up  with 
our  guns  and  lot  them  execute  sentence 
upon  the  culprit  !  But  the  culprit  is 
an  exceedingly  wily  culprit,  and  the 
glint  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  barrels 
has  informed  him  in  an  instant  of  his 
danger.  Duiing  that  one  instant  ho 
has  turned,  and  is  now  a  streak  of  flee- 
ing fleeting  red  pigment  dancing  in 
and  out  among  the  pine  trees— an  es- 
caping con\ict  !  Not  so  fast,  ogre  and 
demon,  you  are  running  away  from 
your  judges  ;  }ou  are  convicted  and 
sentenced  ;  you  have  a  debt  to  ])ay  ; 
and,  listen,  your  doom  is  already  sound- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  this  trusty  exe- 
cutioner of  steel.  There,  he  is  dead, 
he  will  murder  no  more  !  the  forest 
will  be  the  liclur  this  summer  by  many 
leveret-babes  and  grouse-children,  and 
the  murder  of  innumerable  innocents 
is  avenged  I  Moreover,  the  skin  of 
the  fox  forms  an  uncommonly  neat 
little  carpet,  and  fits  to  a  nicety  be- 
neath the  pedals  of  a  piano.  We  shall 
toss  for  it,  you  and  I,  and  it  shall  re- 
mind us  to  all  time  of  a  hare  saved 
from  an  untimelv  fate  before  the  ides 
of  March  shall  have  arrived  to  smite 
him  with  delightful  madness. 
But  now,  since  we  have  destroyed  all 


chance  of  seeing  any  more  of  the  forest 
people  just  about  this  spot — for  we 
have  annihilated  the  stillness  and  set 
the  air  reverberating  with  the  grosa- 
ness  of  the  noise  of  our  guns— let  us 
be  up  and  moving.  One's  blood  seems 
to  stagnate  as  one  stands  and  watches  ; 
a  little  quick  snow  shoe  running  will 
soon  sot  it  flowing  again.  There  are 
few  forms  of  exercise  which  will  pro- 
duce that  effect  in  a  shorter  time,  espe- 
cially if  you  come  across  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  hill  which  requires  sur- 
mounting. There  are  no  hills  here, 
however,  and  our  sole  embarrassment 
lies  in  the  dodging  of  the  pine  trees. 
Snow  shoes  have  a  way  which  is  en- 
tirely their  own  in  dealing  with  pine 
trees  ;  it  is  de  rigueur  with  them  to  go 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stem  if  they 
can  possibly  so  arrange  matters.  This 
is  manifestly  exceedingly  awkward  for 
their  rider,  and  his  relations  with  the 
pine  tree  in  question,  whom  he  thus 
meets  face  to  face  in  the  middle,  are 
strained  and  embarrassing  to  a  degree. 

What  a  maze  of  tracks  of  every  shape 
and  size  !  At  this  advanced  period  of 
the  winter  very  little  new  snow  falls, 
and  therefore  the  footmaiks  of  the  in- 
hai)i(ants  multiply  and  accumulate 
daily.  Here  are  some  huge  cavities, 
large  deep  holes,  crowded  together  and 
penetrating  apparently  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  snow.  If  only  this  trail 
were  fresh  we  might,  with  some  reason, 
grow  excited  over  it,  and  race  home  to 
the  lodge  for  keepers  and  beaters — for 
this  is  the  sign-manual  of  a  family  of 
elk — a  large  family  too,  five  august 
personages  have  passed  this  way  ;  but, 
alas  !  when  ?  the  track  may  be  a  week 
old  or  even  more. 

Only  fancy  if  we  had  happened  to 
be  here  at  the  right  moment — that  is 
just  when  these  five  lordly  creatures 
had  been  predestined  to  pass  this  very 
spot  and  to  plant  their  feet  here  and 
here,  where  these  great  holes  are ! 
Where  are  they  now,  these  live  great 
beings  who  passed  by  in  their  majesty 
a  day  or  two  days  or  a  week  ago  ?  they 
are  gone,  perhaps  fifty  miles  away, 
perhaps  two  hundred  ;  perhaps,  again, 
thev  were  within  earshot  when  we  exe-- 
cuted  Master  Reynard  there,  and  threw 
up  their  great  heads  at  the  sound,  and 
pounded    and    crashed   away    through 
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the  deep  snow  in  the  grand  way  that 
only  an  elk  can  !  It  is  a  sight  to  see 
once  and  to  remember  always. 

Fox  tracks  abound— single  line 
tracks  these,  very  neat  and  unmistak- 
able ;  so  are  the  triangles  of  the  can- 
tering hares  ;  and  hero  is  something 
that  might  be  a  big  dog,  but  is  more 
probably  a  wolf.  If  you  look  close 
yon  will  see  that  several  wolves  have 
passed  this  way,  each  stepping — like 
a  sensible  creature — in  the  track  of 
the  leader  in  order  to  save  itself  trouble. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  wolves  when  they 
travel.  The  wolves  are  a  wise  people 
and  know  a  thing  or  two  ! 

There  are  no  bear- tracks  at  this  sea- 
son, for  the  bears  know  better  than  to 
waste  their  energies  in  dragging  their 
heavy  bodies  through  the  deep  snow  ; 
they  are  asleep  in  their  herlogij  or  win- 
ter quarters.  There  may  be  one  with- 
in hail  of  us  for  all  wo  know  to  the 
contrary ;  indeed,  we  might  easily 
stumble  upon  one  of  these  snow-dens 
of  theirs  and  crash  through  it  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  august  presence  of  old 
Mr.  Bruin  himself  at  any  moment. 
Such  things  have  happened.  Should 
we  or  the  bear  be  the  more  startled? 
I  wonder.  And  which  of  ua  would  be 
out  and  round  the  corner  the  quickest, 
we  or  he?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  make  very  good  time  in- 
deed under  the  circumstances,  but 
then,  so,  undoubtedly,  would  the  bear, 
unless  she  happened  to  be  a  lady  bear 
with  small  cubs,  in  which  case  there 
would  probably  be  a  bear-hunt,  with 
the  present  writer  taking  the  r6le  gen- 
erally played  by  the  bear. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  this 
belt  of  forest,  and  there  opens  before 
us  a  wide  dazzling  plain  of  snow.  On 
the  tops  of  the  very  outermost  trees 
that  fringe  the  dark  mass  of  their  fel- 
lows sit  a  number  of  big  black  birds 
that  look  like  crows  at  the  first  glance. 
At  the  second  you  can  see  the  bright 
red  eyebrows  and  the  dazzling  neck 
plumage  which  declare  the  blackcock. 
If  you  have  not  happened  to  notice 
those  points,  however,  the  next  pro- 
ceedings of  the  birds  would  betray 
them  to  you  who  they  are.  At  the 
first  sight  of  us  they  have  risen  in  a 
body  and  fled  packed  across  the  open. 
Suddenly  every  wing    is   folded   and 


every  neck  bent  earthward  ;  the  entire 
company  swoops — there  is  a  cloud  of 
snow  floating  away  in  the  air,  and  they 
are  gone.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  them 
left !  Now  is  our  time,  if  we  have 
sufficient  woodcraft  to  understand  this 
mystery.  They  have  taken  a  header 
into  the  snow.  We  have  them  at  our 
mercy  !  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  creep 
up  and  shoot  them  down  as  they  strug- 
gle one  by  one  from  their  living  g^ave 
and  take  wing.  They  pass  the  night 
tunnelled  in  this  way  beneath  the  snow, 
but  if  vou  happen  to  mark  the  place 
and  walk  about  over  their  heads  they 
will  come  out,  and  then,  ye  gods  ! 
what  a  time  the  gunner  may  have 
among  them  before  he  has  done  with 
them  !  Only  take  care  that  you  do 
not  get  knocked  over  by  one  of  them, 
for  they  rise  here,  there,  and  every- 
where from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  one  may  easily  knock  your 
hat  off  as  he  forces  his  way  out  of 
prison,  or  startle  the  heart  out  of  your 
body  by  appearing  suddenly,  like  a 
black  ghost  from  nowhere,  between 
your  very  snow-shoes  ! 

As  we  hasten  over  the  moor  toward 
the  spot  where  we  have  marked  down 
this  large  blackcock  family — forty  or 
fifty  of  them,  we  compute  it — we  see  a 
very  pretty  sight.  A  company  of  lit- 
tle white  spectres  rises  almost  at  our 
feet  and  flits  away  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  forest — willow-grouse,  eight  or 
ten  of  them.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
watch  their  flight  over  the  white  snow, 
for  Mother  Nature  has  dressed  these 
bantlings,  as  she  has  dressed  the  hares, 
in  raiment  of  snow  color  for  their  pro- 
tection. Now  and  again  the  eye  of  the 
sun  falls  upon  them  as  they  fly,  and  a 
flash  of  light  is  sent  back  to  us  as  we 
gaze.  Suddenly  they  disappear  ;  prob- 
ably they  have  settled. 

We  stand  and  watch  tlie  blackcocks 
struggle  scared  from  their  snow  graves 
and  scatter  their  shrouds  as  they  dart 
away.  Perhaps  we  shoot  a  brace  or 
so.  It  is  like  shooting  at  a  haystack, 
for  they  rise  at  any  distance,  from  a 
yard  to  ten  yards,  and  take  some  time 
getting  free.  If  we  wanted  them,  we 
could  shoot  a  couple  of  dozen. 

Then  away  we  glide  once  more.  The 
February  day  is  a  very  short  one  in 
these  latitudes  and  we  do  not  care  to 
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be  out  any  longer  than  the  sun.  We 
have  eaten  our  sandwiches  and  eiriptied 
our  flasks  ;  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
the  forest  people,  and  done  a  good  turn 
to  many  others  by  ridding  them  of  an 
arch-enemy.  The  short  aay  has  been 
well  spent ;  let  us  return  through  the 
forest  and  see  the  last  of  it.  Crashing 
through  the  treetops  goes  a  kingly 
bird,  laughing  to  scoin  such  obstacles 
as  twigs  and  smaller  branches — they 
cannot  stay  his  flight !  It  is  a  caper- 
cailzie, king  of  game  birds,  lord  of  the 
forest.  Bare  your  head  before  his  maj- 
esty ere  he  disappears  into  the  secret 
places  of  his  beautiful  kingdom.  There 
— he  is  gone  !     We  can  still  hear  the 


crashing  of  his  great  wings  among  the 
trees  in  the  distance,  but  we  shall  never 
see  him  again,  for  it  is  fierce  scorn  for 
him  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  in  his  dis- 
pleasure he  will  fly  far  away  ! 

Let  us  turn  homeward — we  have  seen 
enough.  We  will  snow-shoe  as  quickly 
as  we  can  toward  the  place  where  din- 
ner is  to  be  had  and  tne  creature  com- 
forts to  which  we  are  slaves  ;  and  as 
we  skim  along  we  can  drink  in  the 
superb  air  and  congratulate  ourselves 
in  that  we  have  lived  to  see  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  God's  creations — a 
pine  forest  under  the  spell  and  glamour 
of  the  February  sun.  —  Longman^ s 
Magazine, 
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Of  all  seas  the  Caribbean  has  no  fool- 
ish flatterers.  And  our  passengers 
(though  having  nearly  all  travelled  up 
from  Peru,  or  further  Chili,  we  thought 
ourselves  well  seasoned)  for  the  most 
part  had  small  appetites  and  feigned 
sleep. 

Said  one,  **  It  has  four  distinct  mo- 
tions ;  a  ))itch  and  toss,  a  roll,  and  a 
wriggle  !" 

**  You  are  all  hard  to  please.  Look 
at  it  blue  and  rippling.  It  is  behaving 
as  prettily  as  it  can,*'  returned  the  Cap- 
tain, lie  wore  a  twinkling  smile,  a 
white  suit,  and  a  straw  hat  set  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  head.  Then  aside 
to  the  lady  who  sat  on  his  right  hand 
at  meals — 

'*  Whv  on  earth  are  thev  all  leading 
*  The  English  in  the  West* Indies?'  '' 

**It  is  Fronde's  Gospel  of  Jamaica 
to  most  of  us.  Wo  want  to  get  some 
ideas  beforehand." 

**  Don't  quote  his  opinions  to  the 
planters  unless  you  want  to  raise  a 
storm  during  your  stay.  Froude  looks 
on  everything  from  the  blackest  point 
of  view.  He  seems  to  have  met  one 
disappointed  individual  whose  lamen- 
tations he  chronicles  word  for  word. 
Now  I,  who  have  sailed  here  for  years, 
think  Jamaica  quite  a  rich  little  island. 
Look  at  her  monopolies  of  exports  ; 
her  rum,  logwood,  pimento — the  fruit 
trade  with  tne  States.  Of  course  her 
old  days  of  prosperity  are  gone  by,  I 
grant  you." 


' '  For  the  matter  of  that,  one  hears 
something  about  depression  even  in 
England.  In  India  too  ;  while  as  to 
Irade  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  I  have 
just  been  staging,  it  is  growing  more 
difficult  every  day  for  the  English  to 
gain  a  livelihood." 

**  Exactly  so.  They  might  be  worse 
off  here.  Well,  I  must  leave  you  now, 
and  see  about  taking  the  ship  safely 
into  Kingston.  Try  to  see  and  heaV 
several  sides  of  the  question  if  you  can. 
You  will  soon  get  the  celebrated  first 
sight  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
harbor,  which  roused  *  Tom  Cringle,' 
Froude,  and  other  travellers  to  such  a 
height  of  enthusiasm." 

Jamaica  indeed  loomed  high  and 
blue  to  starboard  :  the  sea  lulled  to  a 
dead  calm.  Ahead  lay  the  once  fa- 
mous hell  haunt  of  buccaneers  and 
blood-boats.  Port  Royal  ;  now  sunk  by 
its  great  earthquake  to  a  low  green 
landspit  and  a  handful  of  houses.  Be- 
hind these,  Kingston  gleamed  white 
against  a  background  of  dark  moun- 
tain bases  and  low  rolling  clouds.  Sud- 
denly a  swift  tropical  shower  blurred 
the  view  and  drenched  the  decks  clear 
of  all  idlers.  Later,  my  first  impres- 
sion of  Jamaica  was  a  dripping  jumble 
of  palm  trees,  ships'  bowsprits,  and 
Kingston  houses,  mixed  up  among 
black  coal  mounds. 

By  good  luck,  the  Captain's  parting 
counsel  became  a  possibility.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Acting  Governor   was 
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awaiting  my  arrival  to  offer  a  delight- 
ful hospitality,  bat  expected  me, 
through  some  mistake,  to  arrive  from 
North  America.  Not  knowing  this  at 
first,  I  drove  straight  ou  lauding  to  a 
quiet  hotel  frequented  more  by  island 
families  than  winter  visitors.  Here 
for  two  days  it  rained — torrents  ! 

The  graceful  bamboos  were  all  a-rus- 
tle,  and  the  gorgeous  pink  and  crim- 
son flowers,  hibiscus,  poinsettias,  and 
corallines  were  drenched,  while  the 
tortured  palm  trees  bowed  their  crown- 
ed heads,  uselessly  trying  to  escape 
from  the  lashing  wind.  This  was  in 
October,  the  rainy  month,  it  should  be 
explained. 

Two  nights  while  our  cane  **  rock- 
ers'' tupped  rhythmically  the  polished 
floor,  bare  for  sake  of  coolness,  and 
while  the  warm  lain  streamed  inces- 
santly down  before  the  open  windows 
from  black  darkness,  sat  opposite 
groups  engaged  in  talk  upon  one  sub- 
ject. They  were  inquirers  and  in- 
formants, new-comers  and  planl>ers. 

The  former  spoke  little  but  to  ask 
questions.  The  latter  only  ceased  talk 
to  light  up  for  a  fresh  smoke,  that 
kept  mosquitoes  off,  except  the  most 
virulent. 

Weather-bound  were  the  said  plant 
ers.  For  after  coming  down  from 
their  estates  in  the  hills  to  shop  and 
sleep  in  town,  the  rain  proved  too  vio- 
lent next  day  to  be  faced.  Worse  still, 
by  evening  came  messages  passed  on 
by  wire  and  telephone  that  two  rivers 
were  swollen  and  impassable.  Bridges 
in  Jamaica  are  few  and  low,  and  in 
the  case  of  one  of  these  luckless  indi- 
viduals of  little  use,  as  his  road  obliged 
him  to  drive  his  buggy  and  horses  along 
the  sea-coast  past  the  wide  mouths  of 
two  rivers.  This  calls  to  one's  mind 
the  Jamaican  proverb,  '*  No  call  alli- 
gator longmouth  till  you  pass  him." 

Speaking  of  sugar  in  the  island,  this 
planter  told  me  that  the  estates  are 
small  and  the  machinery  very  poor  in 
Jamaica,  compared  with  the  great  cane- 
fields  and  mills  I  had  lately  seen  in 
Peru. 

**  But  still  we  get  along — and  man- 
age to  make  a  small  prolit.  Rum  is 
the  one  thing  in  which  no  place  can 
excel  Jamaica.  And  a  strange  thin^ 
about  it   is,   that  one  big  estate  will 


produce  only  common  stuff  while  a  lit- 
tle one  close  by  may  be  making  the 
very  finest  spirit  possible,  at  six,  seven, 
or  eight  shillings  a  gallon.  The  cause 
seems  to  be  from  some  difference  in 
the  soil.  But  what  that  is,  no  man 
can  say.  And  here  a  planter  has  to 
be  his  own  engineer  and  chemist,  if  he 
wants  to  succeed. 

^'  As  to  the  cane  plants  themselves, 
we  cannot  irrigate  them  at  will  and  so 
bring  them  to  the  perfection  that  is 
gained  in  Peru.  Still  they  do  well, 
and  in  some  gullies  where  surface  8oil 
is  washed  down  from  the  suriounding 
higher  ground,  the  canes  have  not  been 
replanted  within  living  memory. 
Again,  other  large  estates  always  need 
to  be  fresh  planted  after  the  second 
cut. 

**  A  great  pest  of  the  cane  fields  here 
is  a  plant  called  cow-itch.  This  is 
somewhat  like  the  scarlet  runner,  and 
it  sheds  from  the  outside  of  its  pods  a 
down  that  causes  acute  pain.  Should 
cow-itch  infest  a  patch  of  cane,  this 
brake  must  be  burned  to  prevent  the 
mischief  spreading  wi'lely  afield. 

"  One  day,*'  said  our  informant,  **  1 
was  riding  through  my  fields  and  com- 
plained to  a  ncgress  that  one  corner 
was  not  sufficiently  cleared  of  the  loose 
leaves.  She  told  me,  *  Too  much  cow- 
itch  in  it.'  Not  believing  her,  I  got 
down  from  my  horse  and  lifted  some 
of  the  leaves  myself.  Heugh  !  how 
they  stung  !  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
showing  the  pain,  so  mounted  again 
and  rode  away  without  a  word.  But 
when  ]  had  got  once  out  of  sight,  down 
I  jumped  pretty  sharp  and  rubbed  my 
hand  well  with  earth." 

This  gentleman  also  told  me  some- 
thing of  the  cinchona  growth  which 
has  been  fostered  here  recently  by 
Government.  It  is  known  better  un- 
der the  form  of  quinine  at  home,  and 
is  a  comparatively  new  attempt,  which 
so  far  has  been  only  a  failure. 

^'  What  of  sessei  hemp,  which  has 
also  lately  been  introduced  into  tho 
island  ?"  I  queried. 

**  1  fear  our  soil  is  too  rich  for  it," 
said  the  planter,  thoughtfully.  *'  My 
own  experience  is  that  the  sessei  hemp 
thrives  best  on  very  poor  land  ;  just 
as  does  our  big  aloe,  here  called  ^  May- 
pole' by  the  people,  because  ou  May- 
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»j**:d  to  CkU<:^  aro:  :■';  :t/" 

Bui   h'*Jrr  i!i-   i'j'l'/LZ  frooj    whjii 

wLaVirer  crop*  air*r   !;rid«rr  c:-<ru-*]orj, 

H'h^lixtf  |/ilU€rIilO.  W^wnji.  f.j  tanaJ;ii* 
arjd    f/raiigef.  ry^ff**    T*:I1.a':'.*B    Ui^f  Ll.fre! 

fiT^y-AA  jToduct  of  JnuiHif."^     F"r  •.!.*• 

— the  Jmier  ^jeio;^  ih«?  li lier  of  ihe  mo 
— hare  DO  e^juale,  y^rLa]*§  evtn  in 
Mo^rha.  Tli^T  are  bou^^hi  u.o  a  ^ear 
J^efore  ;n'own  for  the  Lit^ij-oo]  iDaiket, 
and  mre  here  fupjxfsed  to  r>«  all  jrittna- 
ed  for  liuwia. 

The  PeaJ>ernr  derive?  i»?  fiame  from 
an  aiif/arent  freak  of  nature,  one  r^'und 
j¥ra  ineti'ad  of  twin  seeds  )>eing  found 
within  the  c^iffee  ^^rrv,  and  ^-^mtaining 
a  double  flafor.  These  KinjL'le  JK-rricg^ 
or  i>ea9,  are  hand-picked  from  out  of 
the  general  rnaM.  «Sonie  of  the  l>e5t 
coffee  plantation  I  are  said  to  he  'juite 
ffmall,  hut  f>i(uated  in  farorid  ;;uJliee 
in  the  hilJH  where  the  soil  is  extremely 
rich,  l>eing  an  alluvial  defwuit  hrou/^ht 
down  hv  Ht reams  and  winter  torrents. 
As  witli  canes,  so  with  the  coffee. 
Many  of  the  latter  grounds  need  le- 

iflantin^  after  sixteen  years.     Hut  the 
Mue  Mountain   trees  are  fumous   for 
l>eing  jK^rhaps  sixty  years  of  a;re. 

'*  Coffee  growing  exhaustM  the  soil 
so  uttf'riv  that  the  land  mubt  lie  fallow 
afterward/'  explained  our  Gamaliel. 
**  *  'J'hesaltfK'tre  has  got  into  the  coffee, 
sail,'  is  the  niggers*  favorite  expression 
when  they  pufi  up  a  tree  to  show  vou 
that  it  is  rotten  at  the  roots.  Now 
considering  that  there  is  no  saltpetre 
in  the  whole  island,  how  and  whence 
they  e\er  got  their  idea  of  its  qualities 
is  a  mjstery  to  me.'' 

The  process  of  [irepnring  coffee  ber- 
ries for  market  was  now  briefly  ex- 
plained to  me  by  this  kind  acquaint- 
ance. When  gathered,  red  and  round 
as  cherries,  the  berries  are  subjected  to 
the  only  mtu^'hino  used  throughout  in 
the  work.  This  is  not  unlike  a  nut- 
meg-grater, or  graters,  which  free  the 
twin  beans  inside  the  l>erry  from  their 
fleshy  covering,  leaving  them  clean 
and  blue.  They  are  then  sun  dried, 
and  on  the  best  plantations  this  is 
done  by  spreading  them  on  barbecues, 
or  cement  terraces,  sloped  so  ns  to  al- 
low rain  to  run  off  quickly,  having  gut- 


:Le  TL  cd  e.  Ti.e  '.•e*.r.?  fcrt  ihJL**Q  t-tit- 
**i!:t!i  :.•  ei? ••:»**•  h.'  <f  rueu:  :x.  irrt  ip 
the  -i.r:  :  vt:!  *l!oi:i-5  iLer-e  :»e  hjjj  &£!» 
of  ra.L  fy.OiiLz  ivt-r  iLt-  Fkr.  :b«  'viTiuf- 
cioj-  is  i:ai'.e:ed  «::h  La?;*  itio  a  iemr 
:d  the  n:ir*-d  oenire.  ani  ii  fiirf-.ier- 
hoi;?r  on  wh'.els  is  drhwi*  ovtr  itiem 
wij.>.  :he  bad  ve&;ber  laf^fi.  Ijngi  c*f 
'all.  the  berrie§  are  hand  pieiM  ir.ib 
ca!e.  and  the  fineet  are  [ci  k?]5t. 

"  I^\ajt  is  at  present  iLe  en  a:  iitw- 
back  of  our  inland/'  ended  ibe  i-iMLier. 
•*  .S'.e  what  thousands  of  acres  ar-f  -jltr 
wa?te  :n  the  mon stains  !  I  doc';  ilaiZif 
Quashey  for  sue akinz  off  L:rb  tp  ihtTt 
aiid  settilrjg  himself  down  free  •:'  any 
landlord.  It's  a  great  lempiAiion  in- 
stead of  lia%ing  to  pay  me  lest  of  1/. 
an  acte  :  though  in  the  la:ier  c-a£ie  if 
one  goes  uj>  to  measure  i«liat  lie  ii 
really  cultivating,  it  turDs  out  :o  t« 
five  or  fcix  acres,  instead  of  the  two  be 
was?  at  first  given." 

*'  But  that  seems  a  xather  he^Tj 
rent.  How  can  he  bring  Lis  prch^ucie 
down  to  Spanish  Town,  or  Kingsioii, 
and  sell  it?'* 

'*  On  his  wife's  and  children's  heads  : 
also  on  jackasB-baek  ;  last  of  all  on  his 
own.  He  generally  rides  up  on  bis  ass 
to  his  ground  of  a  morning,  wife  and 
children  filing  after  him  :  then  the 
wife  works  hard,  and  perhaps  he  does 
a  little,  or  else  he  lies  on  his  back.'* 

'*  But  yon  have  coolie  labor  now  in 
Jamaica  Y^ 

**  Certainly.  Without  that  we  coald 
never  get  on*;  for  it  is  no  longer  as  in 
old  davs  when  the  slaves  were  eoncen- 
trated  on  the  estates.  Each  coolie 
costs  over  1^3/.  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, half  in  passage  money  coming 
here,  and  the  rest  either  for  their  re- 
turn journey  or  as  bounty  in  case  they 
choose  to  stay  after  their  time  is  ont — 
but  few  do.  They  are  very  good  labor- 
ers, and  I  like  the  coolies.'* 

These  East  Indian  coolies  are  now 
uito  an  oriental  feature  in  this  West 
ndian  island.  A  visit  to  their  village 
at  Mona  is  like  being  transplanted  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
coolies  are  induced  to  come  oat  here 
by  Government  agents,  and  are  inden- 
tured for  a  fixed  time  ;  their  industrial 
service  in  the  colony  lasting  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.     In  return  their  employ- 
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era  guarantee  Ihcm  work  for  six  uajs 
in  the  week,  at  Is,  per  day  for  men 
and  M,  for  women,  llospitals  are  pro- 
vided for  them  carefully  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  sickness  a  coolie  re- 
ceives his  half-pay  until  he  is  recovered. 
Whereupon  our  talk  ended  that  night. 
For  early  hours  are  necessary  in  Jamai- 
ca, where  people  rise  at  six,  or  often 


five,  to  avoid  being  out  later  in  the 
great  heat  of  mid-day.  Our  planter 
had  ordered  his  buggy  and  horses  even 
before  cockcrow,  at  half-past  two! 
By  daylight  he  trusted  to  reach  his  first 
ford,  where,  if  the  river  had  not  fallen, 
he  must  needs  await  its  doing  so. — 
Cornhill  Magazine, 
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BY    DR.    ALFKED   SCHOFIELD. 


The  element  we  have  to  speak  of 
is  the  air  or  the  atmosphere.  As  with 
tire,  the  term  **  element'*  is  a  mis- 
nomer for  what  is  really  a  somewhat 
complex  mixture. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  best  term  to 
use  for  the  air  in  London,  as  it  more 
correctly  describes  the  mixture  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  move  about  than 
the  shorter  word.  '*  Atmosphere'' 
means  a  **  ephere  or  globe  of  smoke," 
and  thQ  dingy  cuitain  that  hangs  over 
London  is  rather  dilute  smoke  than 
air.  We  have  spoken  of  being  at  the 
bottom  of  this  mixture,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  the  air  is  an  ocean  that 
surrounds  the  globe  to  a  fairly  uniform 
depth  of  some  forty  miles,  and  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ocean,  where  the 
mixture  is  densest  and  most  impure, 
that  we  exist.  Meteors  have,  however, 
been  observed  to  take  tire  at  something 
like  two  hundred  miles  away  from  this 
earth,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  oxy- 
gen, at  any  rate,  is  found  extending  to 
that  distance. 

Like  the  lower  forms  of  life  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are  prison- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  our  air  ocean,  and 
can  never  hope  to  rise  to  the  top,  for 
even  a  few  miles  up  the  air  becomes 
too  thin  to  support  life.  Even  healthy 
people  require  a  good  thick  mixture  to 
live  in  comfortably,  while  asthmatics 
often  thrive  best  in  an  atmosphere  like 
pea- sou  p. 

The  color  of  the  four  **  elements**  is 
interesting.  The  air  seen  in  bulk  is 
blue,  the  earth  is  green,  the  water  blue 
and  green  ;  fire,  of  course,  being,  in 
strong  contrast  to  these,  vivid  red  or 
vcllow. 


The  waves  of  light  constituting  blue 
or  green  are  probably  the  most  restful 
of  any  to  the  eye,  situated  as  they  are 
about  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  and 
being,  therefore,  of  average  length  and 
rapidity.  We  are  conscious  of  this, 
and  find  positive  relief  in  resting  our 
eyes  on  green  or  bluish-green,  after  a 
study  in  scarlet. 

We  have  alluded  to  air  being  a  mix- 
ture, and  the  fact  is  important.  All 
know  that  it  is  not  a  compound— that 
is,  the  union  of  two  or  more  elements 
to  form  a  new  substance  in  the  same 
way  that  the  union  of  two  gases  pro- 
duces the  liquid  water.  The  gases  that 
form  the  air  do  not  unite,  but  simply 
mix.  The  proofs  of  this  are  numer- 
ous :  it  is,  however,  enough  to  say  that 
one  of  the  gases  is  used  by  us  con- 
stantly without  the  other,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  air  was  a  chemical 
combination.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
used  for  icspiration  were  the  gases 
combined,  for  fish  do  not  use  in  respi- 
ration the  oxygen  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrogen,  forms  water,  but 
are  dependent  on  that  extra  amount 
of  oxygen  which  may  be  mixed  with 
the  water  from  the  air.  Another  fact 
in  proof  of  this  is  that  no  amount  of 
water  drunk  can  supply  the  blood  with 
oxygen,  althoigh  water  is  so  largely 
composed  of  it.  Of  the  mysterious 
force  that  thus  '*  combines"  elements, 
we  know  nothing,  nor  of  the  fixed,  yet 
apparently  capricious,  reasons  that 
oblige  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  com- 
bine always  with  two  of  hydrogen  in 
forming  water. 

This  mixture,  then,  that  we  call  air 
may   be  said   roughly  to  be  one- fifth 
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oxygen  and  four  fifths  nitrogen.  In 
addition,  as  is  now  well  known,  certain 
differences  between  the  nitrogen  ob- 
tained from  the  air  and  that  produced 
by  other  means  have  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  third  gas,  allied  to  nitrogen, 
to  which  the  name  '*  argon"  has  been 
given,  meaning  without  work,  it  being 
of  such  an  inert  nature. 

In  addition  also  to  these  two  or  three 
main  constituents  there  is  also  always 
a  small  trace  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
about  four  parts  in  10,000. 

These  facts  are,  of  course,  familiar, 
but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  the  oxygen  may  be  of  different 
qualities.  At  least  three  varieties  may 
be  distinguished.  The  best  for  res- 
piratory purposes  is  a  variety  known 
as  ozone,  which  owes  its  extraordinary 
vitalizing  powers,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  virtues  of  our  sea  coasts  depend, 
to  the  fact  that  its  molncule,  or  its 
smallest  constituent  pait,  is  formed  of 
three  atoms,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary 
oxygen,  of  two.  The  third  atom, 
moreover,  is  united  so  loosely  to  the 
other  two  that  it  is  very  easily  retained 
in  the  body,  and  unites  with  great  fa- 
cility with  the  haemoglobin  in  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood. 

This  ozone  is  never  found  in  towns, 
and  seldom  in  the  outskirts,  never 
where  the  wind  blows  from  the  town, 
and  only  occasionally  a  trace  when  it 
is  from  the  country.  It  is  found  in 
the  country  to  a  variable  extent,  but 
largely  everywhere  on  the  sea  coasts, 
and  most  especially  where  large  tracts 
of  sea-weed  are  left  exposed  at  low 
water. 

The  next  variety  is  the  ordinary  pure 
oxygen,  which  is  good  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  third  variety  is  an  important 
one,  though  not  very  distinctlv  recog- 
nized by  science,  and  consists  of  oxy- 
gen that  has  been  frequently  respired. 

We  all  know  that  three- fourths  at 
least  of  the  oxygen  we  draw  in  at  each 
breath  is  expired  unused.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  after  a  time  such  oxy- 
gen is  no  longer  pure.  It  is  found 
that  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  «ir  of  a  room  that  has 
been  long  occupied  this  breathed  oxy- 
gen can  be  at  once  fastened  by  chang- 
ing part  of  it  into  ozone,  which  is  al- 


ways produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  through  air. 

The  nitrogen,  of  which  four-fifths 
of  the  air  is  composed,  is  itself  an  in- 
ert gas,  neither  burning  nor  support- 
ing combustion,  and  is  of  little  use  to 
us  in  the  air  in  its  free  state,  save  as  a 
diluent  of  the  other  more  fiery  gas. 

Although  our  very  life  depends  upon 
our  absorbing  at  least  300  grains  of 
nitrogen  per  diem,  and  though  we 
breathe  pounds  of  it  in  our  lungs,  we 
are  absolutely  unable  to  make  any  use 
of  it  in  its  raw  state.  We  must  take 
it  in  the  form  of  the  complex  com- 
pound **  albumen,*'  which  is  the  basis 
of  meat  and  many  grain  foods.  And 
so  a  man  may  die  of  nitrogen  starva- 
tion, surrounded  by  an  infinite  amount 
of  it,  because  he  has  no  money  to  pur- 
chase it  in  its  compound  form. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  any- 
thing yet  as  to  the  uses  of  **  argon,** 
but  we  may  recall  a  fact  or  two  relating 
to  the  trace  of  carbonic  acid  gxis,  of 
which  we  spoke. 

What  oxygen  is  to  the  animal  king- 
dom this  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  is  to  the  vegetable  world. 

The  oxygen  that  plants  thus  set 
free  by  their  vital  processes  make  them 
invaluable  in  a  sick-room  by  day,  and 
especially  in  the  sunlight. 

Besides  gases,  air  contains  liquids 
and  solids.  The  liquids  principally 
consist  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Water  vapor  exists  in  varying  quan- 
tities in  all  air  but  of  the  Sahara  and 
other  deserts.  The  most  pleasant  air 
to  breathe  is  that  which  contains  about 
three-quarters  of  the  moisture  it  can 
hold.  Water  vapor  does  not  make  air 
heavier,  but  lighter  ;  clouds,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  lie  on  the  ground. 

Breathing,  of  course,  moistens  the 
air  rapidly. 

The  solid  impurities  in  air  are  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  in  the  form  of 
dust. 

Among  the  organic  dust  we  find  bac- 
teria of  all  sorts  to  the  number  of  3,000 
per  cubic  yard  in  town  and  300  in  the 
country.  It  is  well  to  know  that  these 
germs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  dangerous 
or  so  active  as  when  in  water  or  food. 
We  also  get  particles  of  skin,  hair, 
wood,  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  starch, 
seeds,  and  street  refuse. 
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Among  inorganic  particles  we  note 
sand,  chalk,  lime,  claj,  rust,  metal, 
and  mineral  dusts  of  all  sorts,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  carbon. 

Dusts  may  be  divided  into  those  that 
are  nutritious,  those  that  are  inert, 
and  those  that  are  injurious. 

Starch  and  flour  dust  is  food,  and  so 
also  is  said  to  be  in  some  degree  the 
dust  of  softer  woods. 

Coal  dust  is  a  notable  example  of  an 
inert  dust.  We  are  sure  the  general 
idea  is  that  it  is  very  injurious.  This 
is  not  so. 

Among  dusty  trades,  coal  miners, 
for  instance,  suffer  least  from  respira- 
tory disease.  They  reach  only  about 
three-quarters  of  the  average  male 
deaths,  fishermen  being  one-half.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  coal  dust  has  no 
sharp  corners,  and  does  not  cut  or  tear 
the  tissues.  On  the  contraiy,  it  lies  in 
the  lungs  until  they  are  actually  full 
of  coal  dust  from  end  to  end,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  a  bright  pink,  like  the 
lungs  of  a  countryman,  the  lungs  of  a 
Londoner  are  black,  and  yet  he  is  none 
the  worse  for  it.  1  think,  confiidering 
our  smoky  atmosphere,  we  may  be  de- 
voutly thankful  that  it  causes  a  greater 
waste  of  soap  than  of  lives. 

All  metal  and  most  mineral  dusts  are 
injurious. 

Tin  dust  is  very  bad,  respiratory  dis- 
ease being  six  times  as  prevalent  among 
tin  miners  as  among  coal  miners. 

Then  we  get  iron  and  steel  dust, 
and  clay  dust,  as  breathed  by  potteis. 

Dust  is  washed  out  of  the  air  peri- 
odically by  the  lain,  which  elTtctually 
cleanses  it  for  the  time  being.  This  is 
the  reason  why  air  after  a  shower  is  so 
deiiciously  pure  to  breathe. 

The  purity  of  the  air  is,  however, 
not  merely  a  matter  of  taste  ;  it  is,  us 
wo  know,  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
and  yd  most  difficult  to  secure  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  we  must  always 
breathe  the  actual  air  that  happens  to 
surround  us,  not  being  able,  as  with 
our  other  food,  to  select  the  purest  and 
best  from  different  countries  for  our 
use  ;  and,  secondly,  wo  who  use  it  are 
ever  poisoning  it,  so  that  it  is  always 
foulest  where  most  needed  to  be  pure. 

The  principal  sources  of  impurity  are 
respiiation,  combustion,  stagnation, 
trades,  towns,  marshes,  and  the  sick. 


The  oxygen  in  the  air  is,  curiously, 
little  altered  in  amount  by  these  causes, 
but  remains  steadily  at  a  little  less  than 
twenty  one  parts  in  every  hundred.  It 
is,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  devital- 
ized by  being  frequently  respired. 

The  real  test  of  the  impurity  of  the 
air  is  always  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  this  because,  inasmuch 
as  within  doors  the  principal  source  of 
impurity  is  respiration,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the  amount 
of  other  and  more  deleterious  products 
given  off  with  the  breath.  Pure  car- 
bonic acid,  as  given  off  by  a  lamp,  is 
not  nearly  so  injurious  as  that  given 
off  by  the  breath. 

Indeed,  the  old  Scotch  lady  had  some 
reason  in  her  argument  as  to  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  bagpipes  and  the 
harmonium. 

She  had  presented  a  rather  poor 
specimen  of  the  latter  to  the  little  vil- 
lage kirk,  but  the  minister  viewed  the 
gift  with  anything  but  gratitude.  Ho 
called  upon  the  lady  and  explained  to 
her  that  the  very  presence  of  the  **  Kist 
of  whistles*'  was  a  profanation,  and 
that  he  would  as  soon  have  half  a  dozen 
bagpipes  playing  in  the  kirk,  for  one 
was  ever^  bit  as  bad  as  the  other. 

*'  You  are  wrong,  sir,*'  said  the  old 
dame,  rebuking  him.  **Do  ye  not 
ken  that  the  pi])cs  are  blawed  with  the 
wind  frae  yer  ain  body,  while  the  har- 
monium is  blawed  with  the  pure  wind 
of  heaven."  This  argument  was  un- 
answerable. 

The  evils  of  the  **  air  from  our  ain 
bodies"  are  very  patent  in  the  High- 
lands themselves,  so  the  old  lady's  argu- 
ment should  have  had  great  local 
weight.  It  is  common  to  find  rooms 
without  fireplaces  and  windows  that 
will  not  open.  In  the  Hebrides, 
though  the  climate  is  moist,  there  is 
little  consumption,  for  the  crofters' 
cabins  of  the  rougher  sort  generally  al- 
low the  most  liberal  access  to  the 
**  pure  wind  of  heaven."  It  is  in  the 
better  estates,  where  modern  dwellings 
are  found — houses  with  plastered  walls 
and  ceilings  and  well-fitting  doors  and 
windows — that  consumption,  especially 
among  the  women,  becomes  a  scourge. 
The  difference  between  the  air  of  a 
Highland  bedroom  with  a  fixed  window 
and  no  fireplace,  to  which  the  only  ac- 
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cess  is  through  the  living  room,  as 
compared  with  the  purity  of  llie  air 
outside,  is  one  of  the  strongest  com- 
mentaries that  couUl  he  offereJ  on  the 
ingenious  perversity  of  man,  and  par- 
ticularly when  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. Nearly  all  our  piohlems  of  sani- 
tation and  ventihition  arc  problems 
given  us  by  adxancing  civihzution. 

But  there  is  another  curious  thing, 
and  that  is  huw  soon  we  get  used  to 
poisons.  Claude  Bernard  found  that 
if  he  put  a  fresh  sparrow  from  the 
open  air  into  a  glass  globe  in  which  a 
sparrow  had  been  living  and  breathing 
five  hours,  although  the  latter,  having 
got  gradually  accustomed  to  the  viti- 
ated atmosphere,  could  go  on  living, 
the  former  died  at  once. 

And  so  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
or  lecturer  has  found  who  has  had  to 
preside  or  speak  at  some  **  school  tea" 
or  anniversiiry  (preceded  by  tea)  held 
in  the  basement  of  some  church  or 
chapel  where  the  ceiling  is  low  and 
the  company  warm  and  numerous. 
These,  indeed,  ha\c  been  cnjoviiig 
themselves  for  hours  while  gradually 
working  the  atmosphere  up  into  a  high 
pitch  of  impurity.  The  chairman  or 
speaker,  however,  entering  straight 
from  the  open  air,  is  at  once  seized 
with  a  splitting  headache,  and,  if  ho 
does  not  die  himself,  he  is  hardly  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
moisture  that  condenses  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  is  such  a  virulent  poison 
that,  if  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
rabbit,  it  causes  instant  death. 

Coming  to  figures,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand  people,  listening  for  two  hours  to 
a  concert,  are  not  only  cultivating  and 
indulging  their  musical  taste,  but  are 
engaged  in  the  somewhat  prosaic  occu- 

Eation  of  producing  no  less  than  one 
undred weight  of  coal  and  seventeen 
gallons  of  water  from  the  impurities 
and  moisture  of  their  own  breath  ;  and 
that  if  they  were  all  performing  theni- 
selves,  instead  of  listening,  this  quan- 
tity would  be  nearly  doubled. 

It  is  far  more  wholesome  to  drink 
the  undilute  water  of  the  Thames  at 
Blackwall  than  to  breathe  ihe  air  of  a 
crowded  and  un ventilated  room,  and 
how  cleanly  people  can  be  content  to 
do  so  is  only  explicable  on  the  princi- 


ple that  what  the  eye  dois  uot  see  the 
heart  dots  not  grieve  over.  We  are 
all  resigned  to  our  agreement — to  con- 
sume a  peek  of  dirt  during  our  lives, 
though  never  content  to  cat  off  a  dirty 
plate. 

We  have  said  something  of  how  the 
air  out  of  doors  is  cleansed  from  dust 
by  rain. 

To  this  purifying  agent  we  may  add 
the  wind,  which,  travelling  at  several 
miles  per  hour,  rapidly  carries  ofT  the 
exhausted  town  air  to  the  suburbs  and 
country,  while  the  country  breezes 
blow  in  their  place  ;  so  that,  theoieti- 
cally  at  least,  you  are  as  likely  to  get 
pure  air  in  a  wide  thoroughfare  in 
town  as  in  a  suburb. 

Stagnation  is  prevented  by  forbid- 
ding the  building  of  courts,  blind  al- 
leys, and  streets  less  than  thirty-six 
feet  wide. 

Towns  are  greatly' benefited  by  good 
lungs  ;  and  such  bodies  as  the  Public 
Gardens  and  Open  Spaces  Association 
deserve  the  highest  praise. 

The  air  out  of  doors  is,  however, 
everywhere  more  or  less  healthy  :  the 
real  danger  begins  indoors.  The  evil 
of  towns  is  not  piimarily  town  air,  as 
distinguished  from  country  air,  as  is 
so  generally  supposed,  but  rather  the 
greater  amount  of  indoor  life  in  towns 
as  compared  with  the  country. 

The  proof  is  that  those  who  lead 
constant  out-door  lives  in  London  are 
strong  and  ruddy,  while  those  in  the 
country  who  are  always  confined  in 
houses  become  pale  and  delicate. 

Now  we  all  live  in  houses,  and  even 
if  wo  pass  our  days  out  of  doors  we 
have  to  pass  our  nights  within.  This 
subject  is  therefore  one  of  painful  in- 
terest to  us  all.  We  will,  however, 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  empha- 
sizing a  few  of  the  more  important  de- 
tails that  modern  science  has  suggested 
in  connection  with  ventilation. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  a  fixed  standard 
has  been  arrived  at  for  the  purity  of 
indoor  as  distinguished  from  outdoor 
air. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  (and  we 
suppose  argon)  must  be  in  the  same 
proportions  within  as  without,  but  in 
deference  to  the  great  difficulties  of 
eliminating  carbonic  acid  in  houses, 
air   indoors   is  called   pure  that  docs 
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not  contain  more  than  .6  parts  per 
1,000,  whereas  out  of  doors  it  is  not 
considered  pure  if  it  has  more  than  .4. 

Perfect  ventilation  consists,  there- 
fore, in  changing  the  air  so  as  never  to 
let  the  impurity  in  a  room  rise  above 
this  without  causing  any  drau£;ht. 
Now,  it  is  found  in  the  second  place 
that  air  in  this  climate  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  room  oftener  than  three 
times  in  an  hour  without  causing  a 
draught. 

The  third  point  is  that  a  man  pro- 
duces, by  breathing  quietly,  .0  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acitl  per  hour. 

The  rest  is  easy.  For  it  is  phiin  to 
the  meanest  comprehension  that  if  the 
air  out  of  doors  already  contains  .4  per 
1,000  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  fresh 
air  in  rooms  is  only  allowed  to  contain 

• 

.2  per  1,000  more  to  bring  it  up  to  .6, 
it  will  require  3,000  feet  to  dilute  the 
carbonic  acid  (.6  of  a  cubic  foot  being 
l^roduced  by  a  man  in  one  hour).  We 
have  seen  that  air  can  be  successfully 
changed  three  times  an  hour.  The 
man,  therefore,  does  not  require  3,000 
cubic  feet  to  live  in,  but  only  1,000, 
]»rovided  this  1,000  be  changed  three 
times  an  hour,  which  is  quite  easy. 

A  room  10  ft.  x  10  ft.  X  10  ft.  high 
is  therefore  the  largest  amount  of  space 
required  for  one  person  in  health  in- 
doors. Unfortunately,  very  few  get  so 
much. 

The  real  problem  in  ventilation  is 
not  the  fc'ize  of  the  room,  but  how  often 
the  air  of  a  room  can  be  changed  with- 
out draught. 

The  next  point,  therefore,  is  what 
size  of  opening  is  required  into  the  air 
in  order  to  admit  3,000  feet  per  hour, 
which  is  the  amount  of  air  required 
for  the  person.  We  dread  being  tech 
nical,  but  if  our  readers  will  jmrdon 
one  or  two  more  single  figures,  and 
consider  them  carefully,  they  will  have 
mastered  the  two  great  principles  on 
which  all  ventilation  depends. 

It  is  found,  although  out  of  doors 
air  may  readil)^  travi-l  seventeen  or 
twenty  feet  a  second,  it  cannot  travel 
above  iive  on  entering  a  room  without 
making  a  draught.  Now,  live  feet  a 
second  is  18,000  feet  an  hour,  and  wo 
only  count  one-sixth  part,  or  3,000. 
The  opening  required,  therefore,  \% 
clearly  one-sixth  of  a  square  foot,  or. 


in    other    words,    twenty-four  square 
inches. 

The  principle  can  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows :  Suppose  the  room  in  which  our 
reader  is  perusing  this  instructive  arti- 
cle is  10  ft.  X  10  ft.  X  10  ft.  high, 
and  there  is  a  narrow  window  in  it  two 
feet  wide  and  a  fireplace.  Tiie  room 
will  be  sufficiently  ventilated  if  he 
opens  the  window  one  inch  for  every 
person  in  the  room,  the  foul  air  find- 
ing a  ready  exit  up  the  chimney.  Now, 
is  not  this  delightfully  simple,  and  do 
you  not  see  how  a  few  figures  give 
more  simplicity  to  a  subject  tlian 
clouds  of  words  ?  So  far  this  is  theory, 
but  the  practical  person  asks — **  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  I  can  find  out 
whether  the  air  does  contain  the  right 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  no  more  ?" 
Certainly  there  is  ;  and  i?  what  we 
have  said  is  simple,  this  is  positively 
infantile. 

To  test  the  air  of  a  room  you  bring 
into  it  a  half-pint  bottle  full  of  water. 
You  empty  this  water  out  in  the  room, 
when  the  bottle  immediately  fills  with 
the  air  of  the  room.  You  then  put 
into  the  bottle  one  tablespoonful  (half 
an  ounce)  of  pure  lime-water,  cork,  and 
shake  it.  If  it  does  not  turn  milky  in 
a  few  minutes  the  air  does  not  contain 
more  than  .6  parts  in  1,000  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  if  it  does,  it  does,  and  the  venti- 
lation is  insufficient. 

In  the  day,  therefore,  the  problem  is 
easily  solved.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
evenings  and  nights  and  in  winter. 
Observe  what  is  done.  The  window 
is  closed,  the  curtains  drawn,  the  two 
gases  lighted.  Now  two  gas  burners 
produce  as  much  carbonic  acid  in  an 
hour  as  ten  men  ;  though,  being  pure, 
it  is  not  so  injurious;  nevertheless, 
the  room  requires  more  ventilation, 
and,  instead,  there  is  less,  or  none  at 
all. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  a  fair- 
sized  room,  hermetically  scaled,  a  man 
might  exist  for  one  hour.  If  he  had  a 
candle  this  would  be  reduced  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  if  a  lamp,  to  half 
an  hour  ;  while,  if  ho  had  two  good 
gas  burners,  and  wanted  to  be  really 
cheerful,  he  would  live  just  five  min- 
utes. 

All  this  shows  that  ventilation  should 
always  be  increased  when   lights  are 
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burning  in  a  room,  and  not  decreased. 
At  night,  in  bedrooms,  the  fresh  air  is 
a  necessity  of  life.  It  is  folly  to  rail  at 
**  night  air"  as  if  it  were  a  mysterious 
poison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  air  at  night  but  night  air,  and  it 
happens  to  be  always  far  purer  than 
day  air — at  any  rate,  in  towns.  It 
should  be  freely  admitted  without 
draught. 

It  IS,  however,  among  the  poor  that 
the  difficulties  surrounding  ventilation 
become  accentuated,  and  that,  too, 
for  a  reason  we  have  but  tis  yet  touched 
upon. 

Pure  air  from  the  country  at  any 
rate  is  cold,  whereas  foul  air  is  warm. 
This  fact  constitutes  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  fresh  air  among  the  poor. 
Insufficiently  fed,  half  clad,  and  with 
no  fires,  they  have  discovered  the  fact 
that  if  enough  of  them  get  together  in 
one  room,  and  shut  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  just  breathe,  they  can 
raise  the  tempeiature  of  the  room  to 
any  point  they  like.  Therefore,  until 
warm  fresh  air  is  as  familiar  in  this 
country  as  it  is  elsewhere  it  is  difficult 
to  enforce  ventilation.     It  is  extraor- 


dinary, with  all  the  erection  of  blocks 
of  dwellings  the  size  of  a  small  village, 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  laying  on 
a  supply  of  warm  fresh  air  to  each 
room  from  a  central  furnace.  The 
cost  would  be  nominal  ;  the  gain  in 
health  incalculable. 

Over  and  over  again  workshops  have 
been  fitted  with  Tobin's  tubes  and 
other  contrivances  for  introducing 
fresh  air,  only  to  find  them  all  closed 
or  stuffed  up  with  rags  by  the  work- 
people, who  would  rather  run  the  risk 
of  a  little  poisoning  than  be  frozen 
with  the  cold. 

To  sum  up  :  the  one  thing  needed 
by  the  educated  perusers  of  this  very 
dry  article  is  to  carry  out  the  laws 
herein  laid  down  ;  while  for  the  poor 
the  one  thing  needed  ia  a  supply  in  all 
fiats  and  blocks  of  dwellings  of  warmed 
fresh  air.  There  can  be  no  doubt  (and 
this  is  a  parting  shot)  that,  though  im- 
pure air  may  be  a  slow  poison ,  it  is  a 
sure  one.  It  lowers  the  whole  tone  of 
the  system,  and  lays  the  unsuspected 
foundation  for  numerous  and  fatal  dis- 
eases.— Leisure  Hour, 


ROME   AFTEK   THIRTY   YEARS. 


Few  cities,  ancient  or  modern,  have 
seen  so  many  changes  as  Rome.  From 
a  small  beginning  she  grew  until  she 
became  mistress  of  the  world.  Then 
she  fell  before  the  barbarian  hordes, 
and  great  was  the  fall.  Again  she  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  papal  power, 
but  under  that  government  marie  little 
progress.  Now  she  is  the  capital  of 
United  Italy,  and  is  rapidly  rising 
from  her  ruins.  Early  in  the  century 
Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  : 

Rome  !  Kome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  satst  a  queen  ; 
Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then 

Purpling  the  street  ; 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bowed  at  Ihy  feet. 

Kome  !  thine  imperial  brow 

Never  shall  rise. 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ? 

Thon  hast  thy  skies  ! 


Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow, 

Rome,  for  thy  dower, 
Flushing  tall  cypress  bongh, 

Temple  and  tower. 

When  the  **  Roman  Girl's  Song'* 
was  written,  it  seemed  safe  to  prophesy 
that  the  Imperial  City  would  never 
again  rise,  and  that  nothing  of  it 
would  descend  to  posterity  except  its 
glorious  sky  and  the  memories  of  the 
past.  But  time  works  wonders;  it 
would  astonish  the  tourists  who,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  annually  visit 
Rome,  could  they  realize  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  not  since  ihe 
days  of  the  kings  or  emperors,  but 
within  the. last  thirty  years. 

Our  first  visit  to  Rome  was  in  1863. 
At  this  time  the  Pope  was  a  temporal 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  prince,  and  things 
were  in  a  rather  primitive  condition. 
To  get  into  Rome  then,  or  being  in,  to 
get  out  of  it,  was  troublesome.     Pass- 
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ports  were  absolutelv  necessary,  and 
these  required  the  papal  visa.  They 
were  delivered  to  the  police,  and  re- 
tained during  thei  traveller's  sojourn 
in  the  Papal  States.  In  exchange,  a 
permission  to  reside,  and  on  leaving, 
another  to  depart  were  given,  and  these 
jjermits  were  exchanged  for  the  pass- 
port at  the  frontier  town  as  the  travtl- 
ler  left.  All  this  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  was  extremely  irritating. 
Even  to  reach  Kome  in  those  days  was 
not  so  very  easy.  There  was  on  this 
side  only  one  railway  to  it,  the  short 
line  from  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia  ; 
and  if  travellers  objected  to  the  sea, 
and  wished  to  go  by  land,  either  the 
public  diligence  or  a  vcttura  became 
necessary.  The  journey  from  Florence 
to  Rome  occupied  thirty-six  hours, 
and  from  Bologna  fifty-two  hours  ;  the 
diligences  started  three  times  a  week. 

Having  got  into  Rome,  what  did  the 
traveller  find  ?  Apart  from  the  ruins, 
and  unless  his  visit  was  at  Easter  or 
during  some  great  church  festival,  he 
found  himself  in  an  extremely  quiet 
and  intensely  dull  city.  'J'here  seemed 
to  be  no  trade,  and  little  traffic  of  any 
kind.  The  streets  swarmed  with 
priests  and  monks  in  all  kinds  of 
dresses,  but  with  little  else.  A  stray 
cart  here  and  there,  with  a  barrel  of 
wine  on  it,  might  occasionally  be  seen, 
but  no  omnibuses  or  public  conveyances 
except  cabs.  At  night  the  city  was 
not,  or  at  least  sparsely,  lighted.  In 
the  leading  street,  the  Corso,  there 
were  three  or  four  lamps  hung  across 
it,  but  most  parts  were  in  total  dark- 
ness after  the  shops  closed.  We  lodged 
in  one  of  the  streets  running  out  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  in  going 
home  after  dark  it  was  necessary  to 
grope  along  the  wall  and  count  the 
doors  until  we  arrived  at  our  own. 

The  Jews'  quarter  or  Ghetto^then 
usually  visited  by  travellers —  was  close 
to  the  Tiber  ;  eo  close,  indeed,  that 
when  the  river  overflowed  its  banks, 
the  Ghetto  was  partially  inundated. 
The  street  itself  was  composed  of  mis- 
erable houses  and  dark  ^hops.  At  all 
the  shop  doors  quantities  of  old  clothes 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  Packed  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  the  Jews  of  Rome 
lived  here;  indeed  they  were  allowed 
to  live  nowhere  else.     At  one  time  no 


less  than  four  thousand  inhabited  the 
Ghetto.  On  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  every  year  the  Roman  Church 
baptized  into  the  Christian  faith  a  re- 
canting Jew  from  the  Ghetto.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  parade  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  and  it  occasion- 
ally cost  the  authorities  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  induce  a  Jew  to  undergo  it. 
If  fair  means  did  not  procure  the  Jew, 
others  were  tried.  The  permanent  re- 
sults were  extremely  doubtful.  When 
Pio  Nono  came  to  the  papal  throne, 
the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  were  levelled, 
and  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  and 
trade  beyond  its  precincts.  These 
boons  were  afterward  to  some  extent 
withdrawn,  and  at  the  time  of  which 
wo  are  writing,  an  American  writer, 
then  living  in  Rome,  described  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  as '*  shameful, 
intolerant,  and  unchristian." 

In  the  Corso  there  were  annually 
horse-races— literally  horse-races,  there 
being  no  riders.  The  horses,  having 
on  their  backs  and  attached  to  their 
sides  iron  balls  with  sharp  spikes,  were 
turned  loose  at  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
and  rushed,  maddened  by  their  un- 
usual harness,  along  the  Corso  to  the 
Piazza  di  V'enezia,  where  the  race  end- 
ed. The  owner  of  the  winning  hoise 
there  recei^red  the  prize,  contributed  by 
the  Jews. 

Another  feature  of  Rome  thirty  years 
ago  was  the  group  of  artists — a  somc- 
wnat  Bohemian  colony,  now  merged 
and  lost  amid  the  largely  increased 
population  of  tho  present  day,  but 
then  veiy  distinct.  At  the  Lepre  at 
dinner-time,  and  in  the  Cafe  del  Greco 
in  tho  evening,  they  were  inevitably  to 
be  met.  The  Lepre  and  the  Cafe  del 
Greco  were  both  in  the  Via  Condotti. 
Across  the  l^iazza  di  Spagna,  the  steps 
leading  up  to  tho  Pincian  Hill  were 
the  favorite  lounge  of  artists'  models.; 

The  Carnival,  and  the  numerous  fes- 
tivals of  the  church  presided  over  by 
the  Pope  in  person,  were  then  cele- 
brated in  the  city  with  great  pomp, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  visitors  from 
§11  lands.  On  one  occasion  we  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  and  sharing  in 
the  blessing  of  the  people  by  the  Pope 
Pio  Nono.  The  sight  was  most  im- 
pressive.    After  celebrating  Pontifical 
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High  Mass  in  the  rhnrch  of  Santu 
Maria  Maggiore,  assisttd  b}^  liis  fainous 
choir,  his  Uoliness,  clulhed  in  a  mag- 
nificent dress  of  white  and  gold,  and 
wearing  the  triple  ciown,  was  carried 
in  a  sort  of  palanquin  to  the  roof  of 
the  church.  A  priest  then  knelt  he- 
fore  the  Pope  and  held  open  a  book, 
out  of  which  the  blessing  was  read.  We 
never  heard  a  finer  or  more  poweiful 
voice  than  that  of  the  old  Pope  ;  and 
at  the  conclusion,  when  ho  rose,  spread 
out  his  arms  and  pronounced  the  bhs^s- 
ing,  notwithstanding  that  the  militaiy 
band  in  the  square  began  to  play,  the 
crowd  to  cheer,  and  the  guns  of  JSt. 
Angelo  to  fire,  yet  loud  above  all  the 
din,  the  voice  of  the  Pope  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  rolling  out  the  words  of 
blessing  over  his  pei)ple.  At  the  same 
time  an  indulgence  on  paper  was  cast 
out  from  the  balcony  and  fioated  down 
to  the  ground.  We  joined  in  the 
scramble  for  it,  hut  unfortunately  did 
not  succeed  in  capturing  it.  As  we 
walked  down  toward  the  Quirinal,  the 
Pope  and  his  cardinals — one  of  them 
the  famous  Cardinal  Antonelli  — passed 
us.  His  Holiness  must  have  known 
that  we  were  heretics,  as  we  merely 
lifted  our  hats  and  bowed,  and  did 
not  do  as  the  Romans  did — kneel  in 
the  street.  But  he  gave  us  a  benevo- 
lent smile  and  the  usual  benediciion, 
made  by  raising  the  right  hand  with 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  erect. 

The  great  place  of  resort  for  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Rome  was — then 
as  now — the  Pincian  Hill  ;  and  here 
every  afternoon  there  was  an  endless 
stream  of  carriages  driving  round  and 
round,  while  t\u'.  band  played  in  the 
gardens  at  the  top.  The  cardinals 
were  almost  always  to  be  seen,  not  sel- 
dom the  Pope  himself,  and  Ncry  fre- 
quently Bomba,  ihe  ex  king  of  Naples. 

i^issing  along  the  almost  deserted 
streets  at  night,  the  ears  of  the  visitor 
were  frequently  assailed  by  fierce 
shouts,  and  if  a  stranger,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  a  deadly  quarrel  was  going 
on  ;  but  he  was  quite  wrong.  It  was 
only  the  Romans  playing  their  favorite 
game  of  morra — a  game  which  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  old  Romans,  and  is  popu- 
lar still,  not  merely  iti  Italian  lands, 
but  in  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


Two  people  stood  opposite  each  other 
with  the  right  hands  closed  before 
them.  Then  simultaneously  and  quick- 
ly each  threw  out  the  hand,  some  of 
the  fingers  extended,  others  closed, 
and  called  out  loudly  the  number  of 
fingers  he  supposed  he  and  the  other 
placer  had  exhibited.  Any  one  guess- 
ing the  true  number  scored  a  point, 
and  ii^e  points  generally  constituted 
the  gami*. 

In  addition  to  this  intellectual  game, 
there  w^ere  the  cafes  and  the  theatres. 
Tbe  theatrical  entertainments  were 
t'ery  good,  and  the  cost  of  attending 
them  was  exceedingly  small.  While 
in  the  leading  theatres  of  London  or 
Paris  there  is  usually  one  great  actor 
or  singer  who  overshadows  the  rest  of 
the  company,  in  Italy  all  the  actors 
were  more  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
Many  an  evening  we  have  enjoyed  an 
Italian  play  or  opera  at  the  modest 
cost  of  a  lira  (ninepence-halfpenny). 
In  the  summer-time,  when  the  Apollo 
and  the  Valle  were  closed,  the  Correa 
was  opened  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus ;  there  was  no  roof  to  it  but  the 
sky.  The  performance  began  at  five, 
and  ended  at  eight  or  half-past.  The 
price  of  a  chair  in  the  pit  was  a  lira, 
and  there  was  no  objection  to  a  cigar. 
The  last  time  we  were  there  the  play 
was  Shakespeare's  Romeo  cmd  Juliet, 
The  acting  was  excellent,  and  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  translated  into  Italian 
was  closely  followed.  In  the  Italian 
theatres  then  you  could  for  a  lira  have 
seen  Ristori  and  Salviui  in  the  same 
plays  as  they  performed  in  London, 
where  gold  had  to  be  paid  for  entrance. 

There  was  only  one  cemetery  in 
Rome,  excepting  of  course  the  English 
one,  and  the  curious  charnel-house  un- 
der the  church  of  the  Cappuccini.  The 
public  cemetery  was  outside  the  Porta 
San  Lorenzo,  and  a  more  repulsive 
place  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive.  Death 
was  viewed  with  such  horror  by  the 
Italians,  that,  when  it  entered  a  house, 
the  whole  family,  if  they  could  afford 
it,  left  the  dead  to  the  care  of  the 
priests,  and  took  their  departure. 
They  did  not  return  till  the  funeral 
was  over  (which  they  did  not  attend) 
and  the  house  was  fumigated.  At 
nightfall  a  procession  of  Frati  conveyed 
the  corpse  to  the  church.     These  Frati 
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were  enveloped  in  dark  cloaks  which 
covered  even  the  face,  two  slits  being 
cut  for  the  ejes,  and  they  carried  light- 
ed tapers.  It  was  an  eerie  sight  one  of 
these  funeral  processions.  The  coffin 
was  taken  to  a  church  and  left  there  in 
charge  of  the  priests  till  midnight. 
At  that  hour  the  Frati  came  again, 
and  the  coflin  was  placed  in  a  public 
carriage,  along  with  others,  for  con- 
veyance to  the  cemetery  of  San  Loren- 
zo. This  cemetery  was  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  a  disgrace,  not 
only  to  Rome,  but  to  civilization.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  walled-in  space 
containing  a  number  of  great  wells  or 
underground  tombs  of  stonework,  each 
closed  in  by  a  block  of  travertine  stone. 
Daily  two  of  these  were  opened,  one 
for  the  bodies  of  men,  the  other  for 
those  of  women,  and  into  one  or  other 
of  these  all  the  contents  of  the  carriage 
were  emptied.  The  scandal  was  so 
great  that  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  set  him- 
self to  reform  matters,  and  he  did  so. 
A  great  contrast  to  this  was  and  is  the 
beautiful  English  Protestant  cemetery 
on  the  Ostian  Way  outside  the  city. 

In  1803  the  population  of  the  city 
was   180,000.     In    1895   it  was   much 
more  than  doubled,  the  commune  con- 
taining then  over  451,000.    Necessarily, 
this  increase  required  a  corresponding 
increase  of  house  accommodation,  and 
that  has  been  supplied  to  an   extent 
that  makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  rec- 
ognize  in   the  gay   modern    city   the 
Home  of  the  Papacy.      This  reforma- 
tion, as  some  call  it,  the  desecration, 
according  to  others,  commenced  when 
the  Italian  troops  entered   Rome  and 
it  became  t!ie  capital  of   United  Italy. 
In  the  reign  of  Pope  Gregory  XVL, 
the  predecessor  of  Pio  Nono,  a  scheme 
was  devised   for  the  opening  up  of  a 
waterway  to  the  sea   by    utilizing  the 
Tiber,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  to  Ostia.     No  doubt 
was  entertained  that  the  pontiff  would 
hail  a  proposal  so  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  capital,   but  a  difficulty  arose. 
AVliat  would  become  of   the  draymen 
and  of  their  teams  of  bullocks  which 
conveyed  the  goods  slowly  and  labori- 
ously   to    Rome?       Clearly    the    new 
steam-power  would  end  ail  that,  and 
this  must  not  bo.     The  Popa  refused 
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his  consent,  and  the  scheme  had  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  amiable,  but  it 
was  not  business,  and  under  such  a 
government  the  stagnation  of  the  city 
life  can  well  be  understood.  We  un- 
derstand the  old  project  is  now  being 
revived.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  intolerable  load  which  then  weigh- 
ed upon  all  enterprise,  and  kept  Rome 
the  sleepy,  dead  alive  place  that  some- 
what elderly  travellers  remember  so 
well. 

But  Rome  being  freed  from  the  pa- 
pal yoke,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
went  on  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
old  wooden  shed,  two  miles  away  from 
anywhere,  which  formed  the  only  sta- 
tion of  the  Roman  railways,  disappear- 
ed, and  a  large  handsome  station  took 
its  place.  Instead  of  the  solitary  line 
to  Oivita  Vecchia,  Rome  soon  became 
united  by  the  Ferrovie  with  all  Italy. 
The  line  to  Naples,  opened  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Papacy,  was  vigorously 
worked.  A  new  line  connected  the 
capital  with  Florence,  Bologna,  Milan, 
and  Venice.  The  Civita  Vecchia  lino 
was  carried  on  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa,  and  there  connected  with  the 
line  to  Turin.  So  that  one  could  go 
by  rail  from  Rome  to  any  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  produce  of  the  country  and  of 
other  lands  flowed  into  it. 

Thirty  years  ago,  where  the  railway 
station  now  stands  there  was  only  a 
desert ;  now  round  it  has  grown  up  a 
populous  city.  A  handsome  new  street 
leading  to  it,-  the  Via  Nazionale,  has 
been  opened  up  from  the  Corso,  at  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  ;  and  the  buildings 
in  that  street  and  beyond  it,  even  to 
the  walls  of  Rome,  are  public  build- 
ings, shops,  and  dwelling- houses  of  the 
most  palatial  kind.  The  wonder  is 
where  the  money  came  from  to  erect 
them.  The  kingdom  of  Italv  is  gener- 
ally  supposed  to  be  verge ns  ad  ifiopiam, 
but  truly  in  Rome  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  this.  Go  where  we  will,  change 
meets  us  at  every  turn.  Cross  the 
Tiber,  and  in  Trastevere  the  work  goes 
on  ;  and  the  new  buildings  approach 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Vati- 
can. Massive  quays  line  the  Tiber,  as 
in  Paris  the  Seine  is  lined  ;  and  along 
the  course  of  the  river  handsome  streets 
and  squares  are  being  creeled.  Even 
around  the  majestic  ruins  space  is 
44 
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being  utilized,  altliongh  the  ruins  tliom- 
selvcs  arc  kept  sacred  as  yet. 

Xo  greater  change  could  be  con- 
ceived than  that  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  of  to-day,  which  now  are  fnll 
of  life  and  bustle.  At  night  they  are 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas  and  electric 
light.  In  the  piazzas,  military  bands 
usually  play  in  the  evenings.  The 
swarms  of  priests  and  monks  have  dis- 
appeared. Omnibpses  and  tramcars 
run  in  every  direction. 

Probably  the  greatest  street  change 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  Ghetto — not 
merely  the  restrictions,  but  the  thing 
itself.  All  is  swept  away,  and  wide 
streets  and  squares  occupy  its  site. 
B  ing  in  Borne  laet  year,  wc  directed 
our  steps  to  the  place  where  the  old 
Jews'  quarter  stood.  The  police  knew 
of  it  historically,  but  when  you  asked 
them  to  point  out  the  spot,  you  re- 
ceived vague  general  directions  ;  all 
the  old  landmarks  were  gone.  Peace 
hi  with  its  ashes  !  Though  antiquaries 
may  regret  it,  humanity  must  rejoice 
over  its  fall. 

Another  thing  we  missed  was  the 
gathering  of  the  artists  in  the  C'on- 
dotti.  The  Lepre  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Cafe  del  Greco  is  nearly  as 
much  changed  as  the  city  around  it. 
N)  doubt,  there  are  still  artists  in 
R  »nio,  probably  more  of  them  now 
than  formerly,  but  the  city  has  so  ex- 
tended, that  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd, 
and  cannot  be  recognized.  The  mod- 
els, too,  are  gone  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  except  at  the  church 
doors,  few  beggars  are  to  be  met. 

From  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  many 
will  regret  the  loss  of  the  imposing 
festivals  of  the  church  in  which  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  took  part.  The 
Pope  is  now,  or  says  he  is,  a  prisoner  ; 
he  never  leaves  the  walls  of  the  Yati-^ 
can,  and  the  grand  ceremonials  in  the 
citv  are  seen  no  more.  In  the  churches 
the  festas  are  still  observed,  but  wo- 
fully  shorn  of  their  lustre.  And  though 
the  Pincian  Hill  is  still  as  of  old  de- 
lightful for  its  view,  and  is  still  throng- 
ed, the  personnel  of  the  crowd  is  very 
different.  Year  by  year  the  number 
of  tourists  increases.  There  is  no 
trouble  now  in  either  entering  or  leav- 
ing  Rome ;    passports   are   never    in- 


quired after,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  visit 
Rome  as  London. 

With  the  modernizing  of  Rome  the 
coinage  also  has  been  changed.  The 
scudo,  paolo,  and  bajocco  have  disap- 
peared, to  be  replaced  by  the  lira  (the 
Italian  franc)  and  the  centesimi.  A 
good  deal  of  the  currency  is  paper, 
and  the  value  fluctuates.  Only  at 
leaving,  and  on  paying  your  fare  to 
Palis,  paper  money  is  refused,  except 
for  the  proportion  of  the  fare  to  the 
frontier. 

The  quality  of  the  water,  formerly 
delicious,  has  sadly  deteriorated.  We 
asked  the  cameriere  of  the  Cafe  del 
Greco  the  reason,  and  he  replied  that 
the  large  increase  of  the  population 
had  compelled  the  authorities  to  bring 
in  to  the  city  supplies  from  other 
sources.  The  blend  does  not  improve 
it 

Rome  got  a  bad  name  for  nnhealthi- 
ness  long  ago,  and  it  sticks  to  it  still. 
Wise  people,  who  know  nothing  about 
it,  shako  their  heads  and  declare  that 
it  is  tempting  Providence  to  go  to 
Rome,  that  malaria  abounds,  especially 
in  the  summer,  and  that  it  is  a  most 
unhealthy  place.  The  Romans  laugh 
at  the  idea  ;  they  never  hear  of  malaria 
at  their  own  doors.  Rome,  in  summer 
or  winter,  is  as  healthy  a  capital  as 
thev  can  find.  Let  the  croakers  com- 
pare  the  death-rate  of  Rome  with  that 
of  any  of  the  capitals  in  Europe,  and 
tiiereafter  they  will  be  silent.  We 
have  frequently  visited  Rome  in  the 
summer.  The  weather  was  perhaps  a 
little  warm,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
Florence,  Milan,  or  Turin.  In  the 
evening  it  was  delightful.  No  doubt, 
spring  is  cooler  ;  but  those  who  only 
go  abroad  during  the  summer  holidays 
need  not  be  deterred  either  by  heat  or 
malaria.  The  one  is,  but  is  quite  en- 
durable ;  the  other  is  not,  for  judicious 
travellers 

In  April  and  May,  1862,  Dr.  Will- 
iam  Chambers  visited  Italy,  and  in 
Somefhing  about  Italy ^  he  says  :  *'  After 
perambulating  the  Campagna  in  differ- 
ent directions,  my  conviction  is,  that, 
with  some  insignificant  exceptions,  it 
might  be  brought  into  the  condition 
of  sound  arable  land,  and  freed  from 
its  alleged  noxious  influence  ;  and  anoh 
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being  accomplished^  it  is  difficult  to 
see  from  what  quarter  Rome  is  to  be 
rendered  insalubrious.  The  unwhole- 
someness  of  Home  during  summer, 
even  as  it  stands,  is,  so  far  as  I  could 
hear,  nearly  an  idle  fancy  ;  injury  to 
health  being  caused  much  more  by 
methods  of  living,  and  indiscreet  ex- 
posure to  heats  and  cold  draughts, 
than  to  any  insalubrity  inherent  in 
the  atmosphere." 

Notwithstanding  the  prophecy  of 
Mrs.  Ilemans,  the  imperial  brow  of 
Rome  has  risen  and  is  rising.  Whether 
travellers  would  prefer  the  old  regime 
or  the  new  depends  upon  taste.  The 
ruins  are  still  there  to  speak  for  them- 
selvos  ;  and  in  one  respect  at  least,  the 


visitors  of  to-day  see  them  to  advan- 
tage— the  debris  has  been  cleared  away 
under  which  many  of  them  were  in 
whole  or  in  part  concealed.  No  doubt, 
modern  buildings  are  rapidly  hemming 
them  in,  and  we  may  fear  that,  as 
space  within  the  walls  becomes  increas- 
ingly valuable,  the  relics  of  the  past 
may  give  place  to  the  necessities  of 
the  present.  Meanwhile  there  are  no 
signs  of  this  dire  calamity.  The  num- 
ber of  old  travellers  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, and  those  who  never  saw  Rome 
as  it  was,  will  view  with  wonder  and 
delight  the  mingling  of  the  past  and 
the  present  in  the  new  Rome,  that, 
phoenix-like,  has  risen  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old. —  Chambers's  Journal, 
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BY  R.  MANIFOLD   CRAIO. 


'*  Poor  Lanty  Riordan  !" 

At  the  merest  mention  of  the  name 
every  one  connected  with  the  Midland 
Great  Southern  Railway  smiled.  That 
is  to  say,  every  one  living  within 
twenty  miles  of  Ilancastle. 

To  be  Hure,  the  smiles  usually  ended 
with  sighs  and  shakes  of  the  head  ; 
and  one  after  another  of  those  who 
hud  hazarded  all  they  could  conscien- 
tiously risk  in  his  interest,  frowned  as 
they  said  :  *' It  is  hopeless,  poor  fel- 
low' !     We  can  do  no  more  for  him." 

It  had  often  been  said  that  Lanty 
was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  ;  and 
there  were  narratives  of  his  having 
risked  his  life  in  Bunnah,  not  only  for 
comrades  in  imminent  danger  from 
the  Dacoits,  but  for  a  poor  shikari, 
over  whose  prostrate  body  ho  had  shot 
the  fierce  tigress  which  was  slowlv 
crunching  the  thin  black  limbs  incn 
i)V  inch.  It  used  to  be  believed  that 
during  this  adventure — of  which  the 
hero  could  never  be  induced  to  speak 
— Gunner  Riordan  had  never  let  his 
coarse  Trichinopoly  cheroot  go  out, 
although  he  had  walked  so  closely  up 
to  the  wounded  tigress  that  her  ful- 
vous coat  was  singed  by  the  powder 
from  the  shot  when  she  fell  over. 

It  was  further  asserted  that  a  formal 
charge  of  **  making  away  with  Govern- 


ment property,  in  that  he  did  (date, 
place,  etc.,)  expend,  that  is  to  say,  tire 
off  without  proper  authority,  one  round 
of  breech-loading  carbine  ammunition, 
the  property,"  etc.,  was  sent  in  against 
him  by  the  Divisional  Sergeant  on  the 
occasion.  He  was  admonished  in  the 
Battery  Orderly  Room  ;  but  privately 
shaken  hands  with  by  the  Brigadier- 
General  Commanding,  and  secretly  pre- 
sented with  Rs.  100,  a  sum  whicti  was 
collected  in  ten  minutes  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  mess. 

The  expenditure  of  this  sum  natu- 
rally got  Gunner  Riordan  and  five  be- 
loved friends  into  the  guard -room,  with 
long  spells  of  confinement  to  barracks 
to  follow.  Poor  Lanty  could  not  bear 
so  much  fame,  accompanied  by  so 
much  wealth. 

Now  llancjistle,  at  the  pericd  of  this 
true  history — the  locality  where  Lanty 
Riordan  was  so  well,  although  not  fa- 
vorably known— was  the  point  at  which 
coal-trucks  were  shunted,  under  some- 
what incomplete  arrangements,  into 
the  depot  yard,  then  under  construc- 
tion. Here  they  stood,  on  from  five 
to  nine  lines  of  rails,  alongside  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  permanent 
way.  The  switch  used  when  the  wag- 
ons were  thus  to  be  shunted  was  at  foot 
of  a  semaphore,  which  was  under  the 
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control  of  the  signalmun  in  llie  box 
half  a  mile  further  away  in  the  pro- 
vincial direction.  Trains  coming  up 
to  London  passed,  tirst,  the  signal- 
box^  tlien  the  semaphore,  and,  lastly, 
a  dismounted  old  railway  carriage 
at  the  depot,  which  had  bten  Lan- 
ty*8  dwelling  during  the  past  three 
years. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  Lanty. 
Selfish,  wilful,  slovenly,  sulky,  often 
absent  from  duty,  lazy,  disrespectful, 
and  ungrateful  at  times — he  peiiodi- 
cally  turned  over  new  leaves,  attended 
to  his  religious  and  other  duties,  was 
sorry  for  his  faults,  overflowing  with  a 
gratitude  which  was  as  genuine  as  his 
wickedness,  helpful,  gentle,  thought- 
•ful,  the  cheer  and  life  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  good-looking  head  was  an 
intelligent  one;  his  heait  was  warm 
and  kind  ;  but  within  five  minutes  of 
entering  bad  company  his  good  im- 
pulses and  his  pledges  were  forgotten 
in  a  very  chaos  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation. 

In  settling  down  at  Hancastle,  Lunty 
fell  across  his  evil  genius  in  the  person 
of  a  man  named  Potter.  Shoitlv  after 
Lanty's  return  from  India,  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  that  it  rested  with 
him  to  say  whether  or  not  the  person, 
and  twenty  pounds  in  ready  money, 
the  property,  of  a  public  school  nurse 
in  the  neighboihood  should  be  attached 
to  him  matrimonially.  In  the  sprefce 
injuria  forintv  which  his  love  of  liberty 
caused,  the  addresses  of  a  less  desired 
but  persistent  suitor,  Potter  to  wit, 
were  hastily  accepted  ;  and  much  of 
the  former  liking  for  Lanty  on  the  new 
Mrs.  Potter's  part  t.urned  into  angry 
dislike,  without  the  addition  of  a  grain 
of  happiness  or  goodwill  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  biidegroom  regarding 
Riordan. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  this  evil  in- 
fluence that  at  last  Lanty  had  ariived 
at  two  *'ends"  in  his  life  ;  and  now, 
alas  !  as  ho  staggered  along  through 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  he  was  resolved 
upon  making  a  third  conterminous 
with  them. 

First,  it  was  just  five  years  since  ho 
had  been  discharged  into  the  Reserve  ; 
and  he  had  that  1st  of  April  drawn,  at 
the  Ilancastle  Post  Office,  the  last  in- 
^/almentof  his  Reserve  pay,  which  had 


been  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  diem 
for  the  period. 

Secondly,  he  had  also,  that  very  day, 
been  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  Midland  Great  Southera  Railway. 
It  was  a  line  upon  which  vast  chiinges 
of  way  and  plant  had  been  taking  place, 
and  from  which,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
patience  and  co  patriotic  kindness  of 
Mr.  Roche,  the  local  superintendent  of 
works,  Lanty  had  had  almost  regular 
employment  as  a  navvy  on  the  new 
coal  depot  works,  at  fog  signalling,  at 
keeping  up  fires  beside  the  nyd runts  in 
hard  frosts — and  so  on. 

But  now  all  this  was  over. 

lie  had  been  a  **  blessed  good  fel- 
low" while  ever  he  had  cash  in  his 
pocket,  which  was  up  to  about  7  p.m. 
on  that  1st  April.  But  when  his 
money  had  gone  too  low  to  stand  an- 
other round  of  drinks,  he  had  been 
sneered  at  as  a  poor  beggar  of  a  Pad- 
dy ;  had  felled  **  sponging  Sassenachs," 
as  he  called  them,  right  and  left  ;  and 
had  stalked  out  of  the  tavern,  over 
their  bodies,  drunkenly  singing  that — 

"  The  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  oar  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the   night,  my 
dear !  * 

Whither  should  poor  Lautj's  stag- 
gering footsteps  lead  him  except  toward 
the  half- made  coal- depot  near  which 
was  the  dismounted  old  rail  way -car- 
riage which  he  had  been  allowed  to 
occup)?  during  the  past  three  years? 

Of  course  he  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  he  had  been  firmly  evicted 
that  morning.  He  had  also  "heen  in- 
formed that  he  must  expect  to  find  his 
late  residence  appropriated  to  stores 
thenceforward,  and  provided  with  a 
powerful  bolt  secured  by  a  padlock  of 
which  he  had  not  the  key.  But  his 
faculties  were  not  very  clear  ;  amd  he 
only  had  a  vague  de8i)airing  feeling 
that  he  should  have  neither  food  nor 
shelter  to-morrow  ;  that  he  wonld  prob- 
ably have  to  go  to  jail  for  assault  ;  and 
that  the  rushing  monsters  which  he 
loved  made  quick  and  merciful  ends. 
It  had  been  so— God  rest  their  souls  ! 
— for  those  whose  remains,  on  two  oc- 
casions, he  had  coolly  and  most  deco- 
rously dealt  with,  when  others  had 
shrunk  and  turned  pale,  and  hurried 
away  from  the  ghastly  sights. 
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Lanty,  in  India,  had  shov^n  great 
gifts  as  an  extra  hospital  orderly  dur- 
ing cholera  epidemics  ;  as  also  when  a 
party  had  suffered  severe  losses  by  fall- 
ing into  an  ambush  in  Loonungoung, 
Burmab.  He  had  for  a  time  been  a 
medical  ofticer^s  batman  in  Ireland  ; 
and  had  evinced  such  intelligent  in- 
terest when  detailed  to  help  at  autop- 
sies in  the  mortuary  in  Burmah,  that 
the  apothecaries  had  taught  him  a  good 
deal  about  the  bones,  and  the  general 
lie  of  blood-vessels  and  organs. 

There  was,  indeed,  scarcely  a  sense 
in  which  Lanty  B Jordan  could  be  said 
to  fear  death.  Even  drunkenness  only 
gave  unction  to  his  homilies  upon  the 
wisdom  of  pieparation  for  our  inevita- 
ble dissolution.  And  now,  as  soon  as 
he  had  spent  his  last  few  coppers  upon 
a  flask  of  whiskey  of  a  specially  curved 
and  flat  pattern,  prepared  for  slipping 
into  the  breast-pockets  of  travellers — 
**  for  use  in  the  tunnels,"  as  the  leer- 
ing tavern-keeper  said — Lanty  ceased 
his  melodious  singing  of  **  The  Young 
May  Moon,"  and  staggered  solemnly 
along,  droning  the  **  Adeste  Fidelis^^ 
in  his  rich  and  tuneful  baritone. 

There  had  been  many  hours  of  satu- 
rating rain  that  day. 

Had  it  been  One,  Lanty  had  intended 
to  si)end  his  first  unemployed  afternoon 
in  a  visit  to  South  Kensington  Muse- 
um, ending  up  with  attendance  at  a 
special  High  Mass  at  the  Brompton 
Oratory.  But  he  had  been  met  by  his 
evil  genius.  Potter,  who  had  made  the 
wild  and  wet  weather  a  plea  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  ;  and  the  day 
had  been  passed  in  drinking,  treating, 
and  wild  card- playing.  Potter  had 
been  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  Midland  Great  Southern  Railway 
for  dishonest V,  and  had  never  since 
ceased  from  efforts  to  make  Lanty  com 
mit  himself.  This  unhappy  day  he 
had  succeeded.  With  this  wild  orgie 
Lanty  had  ended  all  his  money  and  all 
his  luck  ;  and  now,  as  ho  struggled 
over  the  wire  fence  into  the  cutting, 
maudlinly  singing  the  fine  old  Latin 
hymn,  he  smilingly  pictured  the  cow- 
ardly mean  face  of  the  man  who  had 
compassed  his  ruin  when  he  should 
hear  of  the  **  shocking  accident"  next 
morning 

**  Begorra,"  mutters  Lanty,  **'tis  a 
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feather  in  his  cap  it  will  be,  if  he  on'y 
knew  it,  bad  scran  to  him  !  To  think 
of  the  likes  of  him,  a  white-livered  cur 
that  never  seen  green  wather  or  a 
Queen's  enemy,  dhrivin'  Lanty  Eior- 
dan,  no  less,  to  a  bloody  ind  !  Ay  ! 
and  the  spalpeen  will  faint  stiff  if  they 
tell  him  to  pick  up  the  pieces  ! 

**  Well,  I  had  my  chance,  an'  chances 
on  the  top  of  it !  Not  alone  from 
Misther  Roche  and  Father  Olpherts, 
but  from  Mrs.  Roche  herself — the 
blessin'  o'  God  on  her !  Shure, 
haven't  I  seen  her  ill  wid  the  dint  iv 
sore  disthress  when  she  knew  I  was 
goin'  for  the  Resarve  pay,  Lord  forgive 
me  !  She  warned  me  agin  Potter  next 
before  the  divvil  his  masther.  *  Rior- 
dan,'  she  would  say,  *  when  Potter  sees 
ou  one  day  dhragged  in  the  gutther, 
le  will  rejoice  over  your  downfall,  an' 
rub  his  hands  wid  glee  to  see  the  mas- 
ther an'  me  made  mock  of  because  of 
vou  ! '  'Twould  be  the  thruth  she 
spoke  if  I  would  live  to  see  it !  But 
the  nine  o'clock  express  will  settle  the 
business  otherwise,  wid  my  brave  Tor- 
nado doing  her  fifty- five  miles  an  hour 
at  the  head  of  it !  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
o'  God  !  pray  for  us  now  and  in  the 
hour  of  our  3eath  I" 

Here  Lanty  paused  unsteadily  for  a 
moment  before  the  semaphore  which 
had  just  rattlingly  signalled  '*  Go 
ahead"  with  its  green  light  to  the  ap- 
proaching express. 

Now  the  new  coal-depot,  as  has  been 
indicated,  was  being  made  by  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  a  small  valley 
which  ran  for  some  distance  irregularly 
parallel  to  the  line.  The  practice  was 
to  lay  down  temporary  lines,  upon 
which  loaded  wagons  were  cautiously 
run  to  aid  the  settling  process.  When 
the  surface  was  sound  and  level,  the 
line  was  of  course  relairt  at  the  level  of 
the  permanent  way,  which  had  for- 
merly been  upon  an  embankment  above 
the  depression.  The  heavy  rains  of 
that  day  would  search  out  weak  places, 
and  be  of  great  use  in  helping  the  set- 
tlement of  new  and  old  materials. 

In  his  least  sober  moments,  Lanty, 
from  long  practice,  was  able  to  striae 
safely  among  sleepers  and  rails.  So, 
when  sinking  first  to  his  ankles,  and 
then,  with  a  plunge,  up  to  his  knees, 
among  unsupported  sleepers   on    the 
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main  line,  his  intelligence  of  the  fear- 
fnl  condition  of  things  half-sobered 
him.  A  subsidence  had  taken  place 
in  the  side  of  the  bank  next  to  the 
coal-depot  at  a  point  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  semaphore  ;  and  the  next 
train,  the  famous  nine  o'clock  express, 
would  be  wrecked  if  it  reached  the  de- 
fective place. 

**  Lord  a  mercy  on  me  for  a  drunken 
swab — what  in  His  Holy  Name  am  I 
to  do  now  ?"  cried  Lanty.  *'  If  I  had 
a  bit  of  a  red  hankercher  to  put  o\er 
the  green  light —  No  !  even  that 
wouldn't  make  a  red  one.  Wait  I  Til 
make  a  white  light  wid  my  owld  Ian- 
ihern,  anyway." 

Dashing  off  toward  the  dismounted 
carriage  which  had  been  his  dwelling, 
he  looked  for  the  battered  old  stable 
lantern  in  which  he  used  to  place  his 
candle,  and  which  had  that  morning 
been  thrown  out  of  the  hut.  He  found 
it  among  the  sweepings  and  rubbish 
which,  together  with  his  very  primi- 
tive furniture  and  himself,  had  had  to 
give  place  to  oil-cans,  iron  bolts,  and 
stores  of  all  sorts. 

"The  blessed  saints  be  praised!" 
cried  Lanty,  **  there's  ten  minutes  of 
candle  in  it  jet ;  an'  the  express  will 
be  here  in  less  time.'* 

To  80  heavy  a  smoker  as  Lanty  Rior- 
dan,  matches  were  a  very  necessity  of 
life.  Under  shelter  of  the  hut  (ho 
half-sobered  fellow  stooped,  and,  at 
the  third  attempt  of  very  shaky  hands, 
succeeded  in  lighting  the  sputtering 
bit  of  carriage-candle  which  Mr. 
Roche's  coachman  had  given  him  some 
days  before.  As  he  stooped,  the  flat 
whiskey  flask  fell  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket ;  the  neck  struck  a  stone  :  and 
before  he  could  pick  up  the  bottle 
nearly  all  the  spirit  had  gurgled  out. 

Snatching  the  flask  with  a  haste 
which  caused  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
remaining  contents,  and  slightly  cut- 
ting his  hand  on  the  broken  neck, 
Lanty  uttered  a  rueful  exclamation, 
and  made  sure  of  the  last  tea- spoonful 
by  ])ouring  it  into  his  mouth.  Then, 
as  the  light  of  the  kindling  candle  in- 
creased, he  saw  the  blood  on  his  hand 
— and  at  the  same  instant  he  heard  the 
rumble  of  the  express  in  the  deep  stone 
cutting  only  six  miles  off. 

Springing  to  the  erect  position,  Lan- 


ty passed  through  some  ten  seconds  of 
the  most  intense  mental  exertion  he 
had  ever  known.  Then  came  his  de- 
sign and  his  action.  At  a  rain-pool  he 
half-filled  the  broken  flask  with  water. 
Feeling  for  the  blood-vessel  which  gave 
the  pulse  at  his  left  wrist,  he  set  his 
teeth  and  plunged  the  keen  angular 
edge  of  the  glass  bottle-neck — keener 
than  the  finest  lance  or  razor — into  it. 
The  lights  of  the  express  emerged  from 
the  cutting.  The  blood  jetted  from 
the  wounded  artery— none  too  freely 
for  the  anxious  martyr  who  hud  the 
train  to  save.  Much  of  the  scarlet 
stream  poured  down  the  sides  of  the 
flask,  even  when,  by  the  light  of  the 
candle,  Lanty  did  what  he  could  to 
direct  the  stream  into  the  bottle.  But 
at  last,  with  the  roar  of  the  train  wax- 
ing louder  and  coming  nearer,  Lauty 
had  made  a  rich  ruby-colored  fluid  in 
the  flask.  Cramming  twisted  paper 
into  the  bioken  neck,  he  carefully 
opened  the  lantern,  placed  the  bottle 
between  the  flame  and  the  glass,  heed- 
ed not  at  all  the  jetting  artery,  and 
stepped  on  to  the  line  in  front  of  the 
express. 

**  Now,  may  God  send  that  I  get  far 
enough  to  give  them  time  to  see  the 
signal  an'  pull  up  !"  moaned  Lanty. 
*'  'Tis  liquor  that's  a  curse  ;  an'  me 
head  is  reelin'  so,  I  can't  hardly  hold 
the  lanthern  steady  !  An'  now,  if  the 
Mother  o'  God  doesn't  strengthen  me 
knees,  I  can't  go  far  enough  to  do  any 
good  !  They'll  see  the  big  green  light ; 
but  who  would  notice  this  poor  red 
glimmer — anyway  in  time?  Whai  ? 
Glory  be  to  God  !  they're  whistlui'  /" 

And  60  it  was!  Yonder,  about  a  mile 
off,  the  keen-eyed  driver  of  the  big- 
wheeled  engine  Tonmdo  had  caught 
sight  of  poor  tottering  Lanty's  feeble 
red  light.  He  need  no  longer  strain 
forward  upon  those  trembling  limbs. 
Straddling  his  legs  apart  so  that  he 
might  at  least  stand  the  more  firmly — 
raising  his  lamp  high  in  his  left  hand, 
and  pressing  a  round  pebble  into  the 
wound  in  the  wrist  with  his  right, 
there  he  stood  !  Never  did  seconds 
seem  so  like  minutes.  Lanty  felt  his 
limbs  failing.  A  dew  which  was  not 
all  rain  trickled  down  his  forehead.  In- 
deed, the  cool  rain,  which  might  have 
refreshed  him,  had  abruptly  oeased. 
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•*  St.  Michael,  St.  Pathrick,  and  all 
angels,  succor  me  now  for  God^s  dear 
love  !  Oh  !  Ilis  holy  curse,  an'  my 
black  curse  be  on  the  dhrink  this  bless- 
ed an'  dhreadful  minute  !  Father  in 
Heaven  !  give  me  sthrengih  to  hold  up 
till  I  stop  th'  express !  Kesave  my 
sowl  if  it  ends  me  !  An'  hear  my  vow  : 
if  it  stops  short  and  spares  itself  an' 
meself,  tlie  dhrain  of  dhrink  I  tuk  five 
minutes  ago  will  be  the  last  forever, 
by  the  Sacraments  of  God.  Amen. 
Ah,  merciful  Lord  !  'tis  blind  I'm  get- 
tin'  I  Let  me  put  the  lanthcrn  safe 
down  on  the  sleeper  !  There  !  Ah  ! 
Glory  be  to  God,  the  signalman  has 
seen  it,  an'  changed  the  signal  !  Th' 
express  is  sioppin'  !     I — am — dy — " 

The  great  hissing  engine  Tornado 
pulled  up  within  sixty  yards  of  Lanty 
Riordan's  red  light.  The  stoker  and 
the  guard  ran  forward,  and  found  the 
poor  fellow  unconscious  from  loss  of 
blood  beside  it.  The  scarlet  spray 
from  the  jetting  aitery  had  closely 
spotted  his  face  and  dress.  Two  of 
the  passengers  were  eminent  surgeons. 
The  artery  was  instantly  compressed 
and  quickly  tied.  Others  soon  found 
the  landslip  and  explained  what  had 
happened. 

But  when  flasks  were  produced,  and 
it  was  attempted  to  give  the  brave  fel- 
low some  stimulant,  he  feebly  turned 
his  pale  clammy  face  away,  pushed  the 
liquor  aside,  and  said — 

**  Wather,  if  ye  plase  !  Wid  my  last 
dyin'  words  I  put  my  blackest  curse 
on  the  dhrink  ;  an'  die  I  will,  plase 
God,  afore  I  throw  His  mercy  back  in 
His  face  wid  the  breakin'  of  my  word. 
Wather  /" 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  die,  my  brave 
fellow  !"  said  the  great  surgeon,  as  he 
wiped  his  own  hands  after  the  opera- 
tion. *'  You  have  saved  all  our  lives 
at  the  double  risk  of  your  own  ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  directors,  I  shall  tell  the 
story  of  how  you  did  it." 

The  third-class  carriages  were  next 
the  engine,  and  several  of  the  passen- 
gers descended.  Among  them,  and 
when  Lanty's  saving  of  the  train  had 


become  quickly  understood,  the  wife 
of  Lanty's  evil  genius.  Potter,  hurried 
forward. 

**  Oh,  sir  !"  she  cried  distractedly, 
to  no  one  in  particular,  '*  will  Riordan 
die?  He  has  been  wronged  and  put 
upon  by  me  and  mine  ;  and  now  see 
what  we  have  come  to  owe  him  !" 

It  was  many  days  before  Lanty  Rior- 
dan was  even  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  many  weeks  before  he  was 
able  to  get  actively  about,  or  essay  any 
kind  of  work,  so  heavy  had  been  the 
loss  of  blood  which  he  had  suffered. 
The  circumstances  were  hushed  up  as 
much  as  might  be,  lest  passengers 
should  shrink  from  travelling  by  a 
line  upon  which  such  dangers  were 
possible.  Within  an  hour  of  the  oc- 
currence a  large  gang  had  been  put  to 
work  upon  the  weak  spot ;  and  no 
subsidence  can  ever  possibly  take  place 
there  now. 

But  the  director  who  had  travelled 
upon  the  line  (hat  evening  was,  as 
stated,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  has  an 
interesting  museum  containing  mis- 
siles, weapons,  and  the  gruesome  curi- 
osities of  a  great  hospital  surgical  prac- 
tice. Prominent  among  these  is  the 
broken  necked  breast-pocket  whiskey- 
flask,  still  stained  with  blood,  with 
which  Lanty  Riordan  had  made  his 
red  light. 

And  Lanty  would  still  do  an  heroic 
action  for  one  he  honored  and  loved. 
It  was  the  pesky  small  things  and 
doings  of  life  which  needed  his  care, 
and  which  proved  too  much  for  his 
resolutions.  When  his  life  had  nearly 
ebbed  away,  he  could  turn  his  pale 
cold  face  aside  from  the  surgeon's 
brandy-flask  and  ask  for  water,  remem- 
bering his  oath  upon  the  Sacraments 
of  God. 

But  when  an  old  companion  rnct  him 
three  months  afterward  and  said  : 
**  Come  along,  old  fellow— don't  be  a 
baby — name  the  particular  poison  we 
are  to  drink  the  mistress's  good  health 
in"— 

Poor  Lanty  Riordan  ! — Temple  Bar, 
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Xo  one,  we  snppotc,  will  ilenj  that 
til*.-  iniOTiediate  tiuie  in  which  we  are 
living  id  an  interesting  one.  Not  u 
week  eeerns  to  pass  without  an  event  of 
the  first  order,  and  usiiaHy  one  which 
roines  direcllv  home  to  Englishmen. 
Three  times  at  least  within  the  past 
three  months  had  the  cuuntrv  been  in 
imonnent  danger  of  war,  and  twice  of 
war  of  the  Tcry  first  class.  Most  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  who  read  the 
American  President's  Message  ihonj;:ht 
that  war  was  tinavoidable,  and  looked 
forward  sadly  to  a  struggle  with  our 
own  relatives  which  migiit  occupy 
years,  which  must  kill  all  prosjKrity 
and  progress,  and  which  could  yield 
nothing  except  pecuniary  loss,  personal 
sufTering,  and  what  moved  men  more 
than  anything  else,  the  death  of  long- 
cherished,  though  somewhat  vasrue, 
hopes  for  the  world's  future.  Then 
came  Jame^on*s  raid,  which  woke  up 
the  whole  pojKilation  and  excited  the 
most  \aried  feelings,  admiration  as  of 
schoolboys  for  a  feat  of  '*  derring-do," 
disappointment  as  of  cricketers  for  a 
great  match  tliat  had  been  lost,  annoy- 
ance as  of  statesmen  at  a  blunder  which 
it  wad  at  once  perceived  would  bring 
unnumbered  inconveniences  in  its 
train.  There  was  danger  of  war  with 
the  Transvaal,  danger  of  a  rising 
throughout  South  Africa,  danger  of  the 
frustration  of  the  mighty  enterprise, 
the  greatest  of  our  generation,  intend- 
ed to  bring  Africa,  from  the  Medit  r- 
ranean  to  the  Cape,  within  the  sphere 
of  civilization  and  commerce.  There 
was  probably  not  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try, certainly  not  a  schoolboy,  who,  for 
one  motive  or  another,  was  not  pas- 
sionately interested  in  the  rash  and  evil 
adventure  which  imperilled  so  many 
millions,  destroyed  for  the  time  one  of 
the  most  popular  figures  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  gave  occasion  for  an  outbreak 
of  unsuspected  hatreds  which  made  the 
whole  population  pant  with  amaze- 
ment, indignation,  and  desire  for  a 
leader.  In  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  England  suddenly  felt  herself 
called  to  arms  by  a  mari  of  whom  she 
had  never  thought  except  as  a  poten- 
tial  ally  and  powerful   friend.      The 


call.  tu«s  was  a  real  one.  the   popular 
instiiict    w:i3    wtll -founded,     and    for 
h«»nrs  the  Government   did   not    know 
that  it  would  not  have  to  face  a  great 
European  combination  in  open  war.     It 
fo] towed  that  all  thought  of  ecouoroT 
inui^i   bo  gi^cn  np.   that  aU   tiomesiic 
questions    became    eomparat'.Tely    ob- 
scure,  that    the  surplas   of    which   so 
much  had  been  made,   and    the  pros- 
perity in  which  men  had  so  greatly  ex- 
ulted', must  all  alike  be  paid   away  or 
pledged  to  make  complete   the  arma- 
ments of  the  cnuntrv.     The  echo  of 
the  German   Emi>eror*s  telegram   had 
not  died  awav  when  the  United  btates 
threatentd  Spain,  or  seemed  to  threat- 
en  Spain,    with   a   war  which,    as  all 
statesmen  i>erceivod  at  once,  conld  not 
be    confined    to   those   two    countries 
alone,  but  menaced  the  stabilitv  of  all 
European  combinations.      And    Spain 
had  not  vet  finished  ht*r  outcrv  of  defi- 
ance,   her  mobs  had  not  yet  desisted 
from  breakingthe  windows  of  American 
Consulates,   when  the  mightiest  com- 
bination of  our  time,  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, quivered    through  and    through 
under  the  first  successful  blow  which, 
in  modern  days,  an  African  Power  has 
struck    in  self-defence.      The   Italian 
defeat  before  Adowa  stirred  all  Europe, 
not  only  with  pity  for  Italv  so  sorely 
wounded  in  her  interests  and  her  pride, 
but  with  fear  lest  the  Euroj^ean  calm 
should  be  broken  up,  and  lest  the  great- 
est act  of  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  partition  of  Africa,  should  be 
arrested  before  it  had  been  half  com- 
pleted.     Never  were  so  many   grand 
political  incidents,  all  of  them,  more- 
over,   unexjKcted    incidents,    crowded 
into  so  short  a  space  of  time  ;  while, 
as  if  to  deepen  the  belief  that  an  era  of 
events  had  arrived,  two  occurrences  in 
the  scientific  region  deeply  moved  all 
who  knew  enough  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand   them.      It   was  believed   for  a 
week,  and  is  partly  believed  still,  that 
Captain   Nansen,  a  Norwegian  of  the 
old  Viking  type,  the  kind  of  raan  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  Norsemen,  reach- 
ed,   before    Columbus,    the  shores    of 
New  England,  had  discovered  the  geo- 
graphical secret  sought  for  ages,  had 
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touclied  the  North  Pole,  and  was  re- 
turning in  safety.  How  the  report 
arose,  from  whom  it  was  derived,  why 
it  was  believed,  whether  it  was  true  or 
false,  no  one  3et  knows,  but  it  stirred 
men's  very  blood  as  if  they  themselves 
had  accomplished  something  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  man.  Nor, 
though  it  was  felt  by  fewer,  was  there 
less  interestingness  in  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Rontgen.  What  that  dis- 
covery precisely  means  even  the  learned 
do  not  know  ;  but  this  much  at  least  it 
seems  to  prove,  thai  the  impenetrabil- 
ity of  matter  to  the  eye  is  in  part  illu- 
sory, that  sight  is  sometimes  indepen- 
dent of  what  we  call  **  light,"  and  that 
it  may  be  reserved  for  this  generation 
— we  do  not  say  it  is  reserved,  but  only 
that  it  probably  may  be — to  discover  a 
secret  which  affects  the  whole  universe 
as  much  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
constitution  of  the  medium  which  we 
call  **  ether,**  which  we  know  must 
exist,  but  about  which,  its  consiitution 
or  the  laws  which  govern  it,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing,  save  that  light  and 
heat,  whatever  they  are,  pass  through 
it,  as  is  supposed,  in  undulating  waves. 
Men  who  can  think  have,  in  fact,  led 
for  two  months  the  fullest  lives  enjoyed 
or  suffered  in  modern  history,  lives  so 
full  that  their  owners  confess  to  intel- 
lectual bewilderment  and  to  a  kind  of 
burning  expectation  which  they  can 
neither  fully  control  nor  reasonably  ac- 
count for.  They  wait,  perforce,  but 
they  wait  in  the  kind  of  temper  in 
which  men  wait  for  some  joy  or  some 
pain  which  they  think  when  it  comes 
will  almost  transcend  their  powers  of 
self-control.  They  feel,  in  fact,  intel- 
lectual excitement  as  it  has  never  been 
felt  in  our  time. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  intense  in- 
terestingness of  the  world  is  entirely 
pleasant.  Those  who  are  sensitive 
enough  to  feel  it  fully,  or  stand  near 
enough  to  the  centre  to  be  conscious  of 
the  extent  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the 
great  whirl  find  their  excitement  spoiled 
a  little,  we  suspect,  by  a  strong  flavor 
of  alarm.  They  feel  a  little  as  sailors 
do  just  before  a  naval  engagement.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  all  the 
greater  statesmen,  not  in  this  country 
alone,  of  all  dreamers,  and  of  many  of 
the  coolest  onlookers  at  the  world's 


motion.  Great  changes  are  never  wel- 
come to  the  old,  and  it  is  the  old  espe- 
cially who  are  percipient  of  the  signs 
of  great  storms  at  hand,  not  only  in 
the  political  but  in  the  moral  and  sci- 
entific worlds.  They  may  be  wrong  in 
their  forebodings,  as  men  just  awakened 
from  sleep  are  so  often  wrong  in  their 
melancholy  reflection^  but  while  the 
forebodings  last  they  cannot  be  de- 
clared to  be  happy.  They  are,  in 
truth,  slightly  overstrained  in  a  way 
that  makes  their  imaginations  gloomy, 
so  that  many  of  those  who  as  a  lule 
take  things  most  easily  are  full  of  som- 
bre anticipations,  and  doubt,  as  they 
express  it,  whether  the  world  will  get 
through  without  great  collisions  some- 
where. It  is  very  nice  for  the  news- 
boys, and  journalists  are  often  only 
newsboys  refined,  but  it  is  not  so  nice 
for  those  who  are  responsible,  or  those 
who  expect  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  It  is  not  nice  at  all,  for  ex- 
ample, for  Italian  conscripts,  although 
they  have  the  fullest  allowance  of  all 
the  excitement  going.  Nor  are  we 
sure  that  the  fulness  of  life  tends  to 
make  those  who  feel  it  either  abler  or 
better  men.  It  ought,  if  modern  the- 
ories of  life  be  true,  for  all  this  excite- 
ment is  the  equivalent  of  experience, 
and  the  man  of  varied  experiences  is, 
it  is  said,  the  man  who  has  gained  most 
instruction,  but  wo  rather  doubt  it. 
Man  does  his  work  best  amid  peaceful 
monotony,  learns  best  when*  he  has 
time  for  repetition,  thinks  to  most  ad- 
vantage when  he  is  able  to  chew  the 
cud  of  thought.  You  cannot  study  to 
purpose  with  a  door  always  banging, 
and  a  constant  recurrence  of  startling 
incidents  has  much  the  same  effect  on 
the  mind.  Its  force  is  dissipated,  and 
its  edge  all  worn  away.  W'isdom  comes 
chiefly  from  meditation,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  din  of  conflict,  or  when  carried 
out  of  themselves  by  grand  spectacles 
before  their  eyes,  that  men  can  medi- 
tate with  profit,  or  relegate  physical 
emotions,  like  fear  or  anger  or  nope, 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  economy 
of  life.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  developed  by  an  interesting 
time — though  it  is  curious  that  success- 
ful armies  like  the  German  are  often 
bred  in  a  long  peace — and  the  Teu- 
tonic races  acquire,  when  life  grows 
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{lainfullv  \i\'A,  an  incrcas^tl  eapac:ty 
of  g<:lf  conirol,  Lnt  tho^e  seem  the  onlv 
comptL'Usating  advaDta;rea  for  a  Io£«  of 
intellectual  keenness,  euch  as  fjorcepti- 
bly  followed  the  great  Franco  German 
War.  It  Wiis  when  comparative  <3ul- 
neas  hut]  fallen  on  the  world  and  silence 
prevailed  ronnd  the  Mediteiranean 
that  Christianity  wafl  born,  and  it  is 
in  the  **  quiet  times,"  which  drive 
journalists  frantic,  though  they  always 
profess  to  l>e  longing  for  them,  that 
the  great  imj^ro^t mints  of  the  world. 


both  moral  and  material,  emerge  from 
thoughts  into  acts.  Steam  was  born 
io  a  time  of  war,  bat  an  recognized  till 
the  world  was  qaiet,  and  it  was  iu  a 
time  of  deadly  dulness  that  the  world 
devised  and  perfected  the  systems  of 
commnnicatioD  bv  land  and  bv  water 
which  have  reduced  its  si%e  one-half. 
'*  An  interesting  time,*'  we  strongly 
sns})ect«  is  a  time  that  is  principally 
good  for  newspaper  proprietois. — TTiV 
Spectator. 
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ON    AX   OLD-FASHIONED   CUILDKEN'S    BOOK. 
(The  History  of  the  Faikchild  Family;  ok.  The  Child's  Manual.) 

BY  F.  anstey. 


It  is  probable  enough  that  this  book, 
although  the  fi rrt  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  181S,  will  be  fa- 
miliar to  many  who  read  this  article, 
and  even  to  some  who  mav  not  have 
to  go  back  very  far  to  recall  their  child- 
hood. For  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popu- 
larity with  several  generations  of  child- 
readers,  and  as  a  new  edition  of  it  was 
published  so  recently  as  18811,  may  still 
retain  a  certain  vogue  at  the  preecnt 
day.  The  jiurpose  of  the  author,  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  as  expressed  upon  the  title- 
page,  was  **  to  show  the  Importance 
and  KfTerits  of  a  Religious  Education,*' 
and  the  whole  tone  is  highly  moral  and 
religious,  each  chapter  being  so  con- 
structed iis  to  lead  up  inevitably  to  a 
prayer  and  a  hymn — which  I  fear  read- 
ers hare  too  generally  adopted  the  un- 
principled habit  of  skipping.  But  in 
many  ways  it  is  a  curious  and  remark- 
able book,  and  I  doubt  whether,  with 
all  its  didactic  ))iety,  the  most  secular- 
minded  child  can  ever  have  found  it 
dull. 

The  Family  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrn.  Fairciiild,  their  three  children, 
and  two  servants.  John  and  Ik'tty. 
The)'  lived  in  the  country,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Mi.  Fairchild  had  any 
particular  occupation,  except  being  op- 
pressively good.  His  means  were  mod- 
est, his  ta/tes  simple,  his  chief  recrea- 
tion was  to  hit  on  a  hill  under  some 
chestnut   trees,   '^  and   read  his  Bible 


alone,  w^th  nothing  to  distnrb  hi  in  ;" 
for  (and  here  we  note  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of   being   truly  virtuous)    **  the 
singing  of  the  little  birds  in  the  trees 
was  no  disturbance  to  him.*'      When 
he  took  his  childicn   for  a   walk,    be 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing a  religious  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  should  they  come  upon  a  lamb, 
they  were  instantly  bidden  to  remem- 
ber of  Whom  it  was  a  type,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wood-pigeon    provoked 
an    inevitable   allusion    to    the   Third 
Person  in   the  Trinity.     In  short,  Mr. 
Fairchild's   discourse  invariably    con- 
sisted of  what  irreverent  youths  would 
describe  as  **  pi -jaw  ;*'  he  was  a  kind 
of   married   Mr.    Barlow,   without   his 
fund  of  general  information — indeed, 
I   suspect   that   Mr.    Fairchild    would 
have    considered    Master    Harry    and 
Tommy's  Tutor  as  rather  worldly,  and 
culpably  remiss  in  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressing upon  his  pupils  the  corruption 
and  depravity  of  their  own  hearts. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  as  he  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  First  Pari,  seldom  or  never 
smiles  ;  a  joke  would  have  afforded 
him  exquisite  suffering,  had  there  been 
any  neighbors  capable  of  such  an  out- 
rage upon  his  feelings,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  all  concerned,  there  were 
not.  He  would  certainly  have  capped 
any  attempt  at  levity  with  a  suitable 
text.  On  one  occiision  only  would  he 
seem  to  possess  any  degree  of  earthly 
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weakness,  and  that  was  when  they  were 
making  a  sort  of  saintly  picnic,  and 
among  the  dainties  which  the  children 
spread  out  on  the  cloth  was  **  a  bottle 
of  beer  for  their  papa.*'  But  it  was 
probably  ginger  beer,  or  some  even  less 
alcoholic  beverage  ;  and,  however  this 
be,  we  are  not  informed  that  he  drank 
all  or  any  of  it. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  was  as  solemn  and 
instructive  as  her  husband,  though  (in 
a  strictly  modified  sense,  of  course)  she 
was  a  lady  with  a  Past.  There  had 
been  a  time,  as  she  informed  her  chil- 
dren, when  **  if  she  could  but  escape 
punishment,  she  did  not  care  what 
naughty  things  she  did.'*  In  these  un- 
regcnerate  days,  she  would  pinch  Siiock, 
her  aunt*s  lap-dog,  or  pull  his  tail  (but 
surely  an  aunt's  lap-dog  is  hosiis  hn- 
mani  generis  and  fair  game  H,  and  she 
also  **  used  the  cat  ill.''  When  she 
smashed  a  blue  china  plate,  she  caught 
the  unfortunate  cat  and  shut  it  up  in 
a  room  with  the  fragments,  in  order 
that  suspicion  should  fall  upon  the  in- 
nocent, and  she  was  callous  enough  to 
be  **  glad  when  puss  was  beaten  in 
stead  of  me."  She  was  also  addicted 
to  stealing  sugar  and  sweetmeats,  and 
—which  is  even  more  reprehensible — 
was  ''  fond  of  going  into  the  kitchen, 
sitting  on  the  coachman's  knee,  and 
eating  toasted  cheese  and  bread  soaked 
in  ale."  Uer  object  in  making  these 
confessions  was  to  prove  that  all  chil- 
dren's hearts  are  naturally  corrupt ; 
but.  judging  by  subsequent  events,  her 
early  indiscretions  would  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  by  her  offspring 
rather  as  precedents  than  as  warnings. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P^airchild  had  a  becoming 
reverence  for  superior  rank  and  eta 
tion.  Some  worldly  neighbors,  **  Sir 
Charles  Noble  and  his  lady,"  who 
*'  were  very  proud  and  their  children 
were  not  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God."  used  to  invito  the  Fairchilds 
twice  a  year  to  come  with  their  chil- 
dren and  spend  the  day,  an  invitation 
which  was  as  regularly  accepted,  be- 
cause, as  Mrs.  Fairchild  very  properly 
remaiked  on  one  such  occasion,  **  As 
Sir  Charles  Noble  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  ask  us,  we  must  not  offend  him  by 
refusing  to  go."  When  they  went, 
**  Lady  Noble  did  not  take  much  no- 


tice of  Mrs.  Fairchild  when  she  came 
in,  although  she  ordered  a  servant  to 
set  a  chair  for  her."  After  tea,  **  sev- 
eral tables  were  set  out,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  began  t^  make  parties 
for  playing  at  cards  ;"  but  "  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairchild  never  played  at 
cards,  they  asked  for  their  coach,"  and 
Mr.  Fairchild,  "  when  he  was  got  into 
the  coach  with  his  wife  and  children," 
said  :  **  Well,  my  dear,  1  am  very  glad 
this  day  is  over,  and  that  we  are  going 
back  to  our  own  comfortable  home, 
where  we  can  serve  God  in  peace." 
To  which  Mrs.  Fairchild  replied, 
**  Alas  !  I  am  sorry  for  Lady  ISoble  ; 
she  loves  the  world  too  well,  and  all  its 
fine  things." 

There  is  a  refreshing  touch  of  na- 
ture in  this,  and  also  in  the  statement 
that,  on  Sundays,  **  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Fairchild  would  not  allow  his  family  to 
talk  about  any  of  the  business  of  the 
week-day,  nor  even  to  talk  of  their 
7ieighbor8.^^  But  they  **  found  enough 
pleasant  discourse  in  speaking  of  what 
they  had  heard  in  the  church,  or  of 
what  had  happened  in  the  school ; 
which  of  the  children  were  improved, 
and  who  said  the  Catechism  best,  and 
who  got  rewards,  and  such  things,"  so 
that  the  restriction  wtis  less  felt. 

If,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ^ood 
Mrs.  Fairchild  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  her  hostess's  little  failings,  she  had 
quite  as  keen  an  eye  (on  week-days) 
for  those  of  her  guests.  One  day  an 
unregenerate  family  of  the  name  of 
Ciosbiecame  to  dine  with  them,  though 
not  to  sleep,  **  for  Mr.  Crosbie  was  in 
haste  to  be  at  home,  and  would  not 
stay,  although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild 
bf'gged  that  tliey  would,  at  least  till 
the  next  day."  '  But,  unaccountable 
as  it  seems,  the  Crosbies  preferred 
sleeping  at  "  the  next  inn  upon  the 
London  road,"  and  as  soon  as  ihev  were 
gone,  Mrs.  Fairchild  summed  up  thfir 
respective  peculiarities  with  admirable 
candor  for  the  benefit  of  her  two  little 

firls.  '*  Every  individual  of  our  friend 
_Ir.  Crosbie's  family  has  a  very  strong 
besetting  sin,"  she  observed  with  judi- 
cial impartiality.  **  Mr.  Crosbie  loves 
eating,  Mrs.  Crosbie  is  ill-tempered, 
Miss  Crosbie  is  vain  and  fond  of  nnery, 
and  Miss  Betsy  is  very  pert  and  for- 
ward."   Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the 
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little  gills  flit  encouraged  to  folio »' 
their  inainniu*s  lead  by  commtiits  of 
their  own,  but  were  pulled  up  sharply 
by  a  reminder  that  **  I  do  not  sjieak  of 
our  poor  friends'  faults  out  of  malice, 
or  for  the  sake  of  making  a  mockery 
of  them,  but  to  show  you  how  people 
may  live  in  the  constant  practice  of 
one  particular  sin,  without  being  at  all 
conscious  of  it,  and  perhaps  thinking 
themselves  vtry  good  all  the  time." 

Wliich,  when  one  comes  to  reflect, 
is  the  sole  reason  wliy  we  ever  do  speak 
of  "  our  poor  friends'  faults"  behind 
their  bivcks,  after  entertaining  them  at 
the  festive  board  I  One  would  have 
liked  to  hear  what  these  poor  Crosbies 
said  about  the  Faiichiids  on  their  way 
home.  But  this  we  are  not  told  : 
either  because  their  pri^'ate  opinious 
were  considered  too  uncharitable  for 
publication,  or  else,  it  may  be,  because 
they  were  so  sinful  and  worldly  that  it 
never  even  occurred  to  them  to  be  cen- 
sorious. 

The  children  were:  Lucy,  age  1 
nine  ;  Emily,  about  sevrn  or  eiglit  ; 
and  Henry,  five  and  a  half,  at  the  time 
the  story  opens  ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  were  all  three  prodigies  of 
precocious  piety.  All  three  could  — 
and  did— repeat  from  memory  long 
passages  of  {Scripture  on  the  slightest 
encouragement,  and  frequently  with 
none  at  all.  **  Papa,'*  says  Henry 
once,  during  a  lesson  on  the  use  of  the 
globe  (whereon  the  children's  chief 
anxiety  is  to  discover  the  exact  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden),  **  I  can  repeat 
the  verses  in  Genesis  about  Paradise/' 
Which  he  incontinently  proceeds  to  do. 
*'  Papa,"  pleads  Lucy,  **  may  we  say 
some  verses  about  mankind  having  bad 
hearts?"  and  this  innocent  gratifica- 
tion is  of  course  permitted  them. 
**  Oh,*'  says  Emily,  during  another 
geographical  lesson,  **  and  I  know  what 
the  children  of  Noah  did  in  the  jdains 
of  Shinar  I"  whereupon  she  proves 
her  knowledge  by  quoting  Genesis  xi, 
1-),  with  singular  accuracy.  **  Papa," 
she  asks  later,  *'  is  not  this  verse  made 
about  the  Heathen  ?"  and  need  it  be 
said  that  she  is  perfectly  correct  in  her 
assumption  ?  Lucy  said  :  **  Papa,  I 
fear  from  what  you  say,  that  there  are 
very  few  real,  true  Christians,"  and 
Henry  expressed  a  fear  on  another  oc- 


cision  that  his  aunts  w^ere  not  gone  to 
Hea\en.  "Oh,  papa,  what  pretty 
verses  I'*  exclaims  Lucy  again,  on  hear- 
ing a  long  quotation  from  Hebrews  xi, 
4-<),  3*2-40  ;  and  she  asks  her  mamma 
if  she  knows  any  prayer  against  beset- 
ting sins — an  emergency  for  which 
Mrs.  Fairchild  was  foi Innately  pie- 
pared. 

Little  Henry  entrusted  John  the  ser- 
vant with  a  penny  to  invest  for  him  at 
the  Fair  in  a  story  book,  and,  separat- 
ing two  uncut  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  was  boyishly  delighted  to  dis- 
cover— imagine  what  I — **  a  veiy  pretty 
prayer  against  covetousness  and  a 
hvmn."  When  he  heard  that  the 
name  of  Lucy's  book  was  The  Hisiory 
of  the  Good  dhihl,  WJio  by  God's  Ble.ss- 
i)ig  Turned  his  Father  and  JJuther  to 
Christ,  **  Oh,  that  must  be  very  piet- 
ty  I"  said  Henry  :  one  fancies,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret  tnat  circumstances  had 
denied  him  similar  opportunities. 

On  Sunday,  when  arrived  at  the  ma- 
ture ago  of  six,  he  went  to  the   boys' 
school,  where  he  had  *'  six  little  boys 
to  hear,"  and  **  generally  contrived  to 
be  two  hours  at  school  before  it  was 
time  to  go  to  church."     Henry  '*  walk- 
ed by  his  little  boys  and  sat  with  them 
at  church,  to  find  their  places  in  their 
Psalters  and  to  see  that  they  behaved 
well  ;    and  Emily  and   Lucy  kept  by 
their  little  girls  for  the  same  purpose." 
And  after  church,  **  Henry  in  particu- 
lar had  a  little  favorite  shady  path  in 
the  coppice,  where  scarcely  any  person 
ever  came  excepting  two  old  women, 
and  there  you  might  see  him  walking 
up  and  down,  praying  or  singing  his 
hymns  till  he  was  called  to  dinner." 
His     favorite     companion    was     little 
Charles  Trueman,  **  one  of  the  most 
pious  little  boys  in  all  that  country" — 
who  died  young. 

Now,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
child  I  en  endowed  with  such  preternatu- 
rally  good  dispositions  as  the  above  ex- 
tracts denote,  would  have  risen  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  failings  of  infancy, 
and  that  their  faults  would  be  as  rare 
as  insipid,  but — and  in  this  appears 
the  author's  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  here  perhaps  is  a  paitial  ex- 
planation of  the  undeniable  charm  of 
the  book — Lucy,  Emily,  and  Henry, 
the  moment  they  are  out  of  range  of 
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the  parental  eye,  get  into  mischief  with 
delightful  frequency  and  verve.  There 
is  a  natural  fascination,  not  confined 
perhaps  to  the  ungodly,  in  hearing  of 
the  wickedness  of  others,  and  when  this 
is  enhanced  by  the  abnormal  goodness 
of  the  sinners  on  ordinary  occasions, 
the  tale  gains  additional  piquancy. 
Uere  is  the  Fairchild  children's  record 
for  a  single  day.  Being  lift  to  their 
own  devices,  they  began  by  staying  in 
bed  late  :  **  Emily  made  babies  of  the 
pillows,  and  Lucy  pulled  off  the  sheets 
and  tied  them  round  her  in  imitation 
of  Lady  Noble's  long-trained  gown." 
They  came  down  to  breakfast  **  with- 
out saying  their  prayers"— (this  pro- 
vokes the  suspicion  that  their  delight 
in  such  exercises  was  not  altogether 
spontaneous) — and  without  *'  washing 
themselves,  combing  their  hair,  mak- 
ing their  bed,  or  doing  any  one  thing 
they  ought  to  have  done" — which  was 
human  of  them.  At  breakfast  they 
overate  themselves  with  buttered  tohst, 
and  **  had  eaten  so  much  that  they 
could  not  learn  with  any  pleasure," 
and  **  began  quarrelling,  and  would 
soon,  I  fear,  have  gone  on  still  further, 
if  Henry  had  not  spied  a  little  pig  in 
the  garden. *'  So  they  all  turned  out 
to  expel  the  little  pig,  and  chased  it 
down  a  lane  and  through  a  spring,  un- 
til they  were  *'  up  to  their  knees  in 
mud  and  dirt."  The  pig  apparently 
got  away,  and  they  ran  on  till  they 
came  to  the  house  of  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  whose  names  were  Freeman,  and 
who  *'  were  not  people  who  lived  in 
the  fear  of  God,  neither  did  they  biing 
up  thtir  children  well  ;  on  which  ac- 
count Mr.  Fairchild  had  often  forbid- 
den Lucy  and  Kniily  and  Henry  to  go 
to  their  house."  However,  Mrs?.  Free- 
man asked  them  to  come  in  and  dry 
themselves,  which  they  did,  and  **  gave 
them  eiich  a  large  piece  of  cake  and 
something  sweet  to  drink,  which  she 
said  would  do  them  good."  But  it 
turned  out  to  be  cider  and  did  not  do 
them  good,  for  *'  as  they  were  never 
u^ed  to  drink  anything  but  water,  it 
made  them  quite  drunk  for  a  little 
while."  Then,  with  red  faces  and 
severe  headaches,  they  met  John,  when 
Lucy,  **  blushing,  said,  *  We  have  been 
only  playing  in  the  lane.  Wo  have 
been  nowhere  else.'  "     Which,  as  Mrs. 


Sherwood  justly  observes,  **  was  a  sad 
lie — but  one  fault  always  leads  to  an- 
other." After  this  they  resolve  to  be 
good  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
disobey  their  papa  once  more  by  swing- 
ing in  the  barn,  against  his  express  or- 
der. Emily  falls  out  of  the  swing,  and 
**  her  nose  and  one  eye  and  her  lip 
were  terribly  swelled,  and  two  of  her 
teeth  were  out.'' 

So  Emily  finishes  the  evening  in  a 
little  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
Lucy  and  Henry  tied  to  the  kitchen 
table  with  Jojin's  blue  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, **  trembling  from  head  to 
foot."  Small  wonder  that  on  their  re- 
turn their  excellent  parents  *'  were 
very  much  shocked  and  looked  very 
grave  indeed,"  for  it  would  have  been 
a  fairly  full  day  for  much  Ipss  exem- 
plary children,  with  no  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  a  *' pretty  prayer,"  nor 
deep  sense  of  the  corruption  of  their 
own  hearts. 

Henry  stole  an  apple  from  a  tree, 
and  lied  like  a  little  trooper  afterward, 
which,  quite  naturally,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  shocked  and  horrified 
when  little  Miss  Augusta,  Lady  Noble's 
disobedient  daughter,  stole  two  apples 
from  her  governess's  work  bag,  and 
shamelessly  denied  her  guilt.  Indeed, 
Henry  would  have  denounced  the  cul- 
prit then  and  there,  had  not  Lucy 
(who  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  like 
her  sister,  not  given  to  tell  tales)  **  put 
her  hand  upon  his  mouth."  Then 
Emily,  carrying  a  jar  of  preserved 
•*  damascenes"  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  damsons)  to  the  store- 
closet,  *'  perceived  that  it  was  tied 
down  80  loosely  that  she  could  put  in 
her  finger  and  get  at  the  fruit."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  that  and  many  subse- 
quent occasions,  she  did  put  in  her 
finger,  and,  like  a  famous  nursery  char- 
acter, pulled  out  a  plum  :  with  the  dif- 
ference that,  owing  to  the  excellent 
training  she  had  received,  her  remark 
was  practically,  '*  What  a  bad  girl  am 
I  I"  Witness  her  soliloquy  :  **  There 
is  nobody  in  this  room,"  she  said, 
**  and  nobody  sees  me,  it  is  true  ;  but 
God  is  in  this  room  ;  He  sees  me  ;  His 
eye  is  now  upon  me  ;  I  cannot  hide 
what  I  am  going  to  do  from  Him  ;  He 
knows  everything,  and  He  has  power 
to  cast  me  into  hell.     I  will  not  take 
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any  more  damascenes  ;  I  will  go  back, 
1  think.  But  yet,  as  I  am  come  so 
far,  and  am  just  got  to  the  closet,  I 
will  just  take  one  damascene— it  shall 
be  the  last ;  I  will  never  come  here 
jigain  without  Mamma's  leave." 

I  am  not  at  all  attempting  to  hold 
this  soliloquy  up  to  ridicule  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  quite  admira- 
ble, absolutely  true  to  nature,  whether 
childish  or  adult.  Which  of  us  can- 
not remember  making  very  similar  reso- 
lutions, with  about  as  much  success, 
more  than  once  in  our  lives?     What  1 

# 

think  must  strike  many  readers,  young 
or  old,  is  the  circumstance  that  all  this 
exceptionally  careful  upbringing,  this 
constant  sense  of  being  under  tlie  Di- 
vine observation,  and  this  conviction 
of  innate  depravity  should  have  proved 
so  unavailing.  Personally,  though  I 
accept  it  as  by  no  means  contrary  to 
ordinary  human  experience,  I  am  less 
sure  than  Mrs.  Sherwood  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  incident  is  '*  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  Importance  and  Ef- 
fects of  a  Religious  Education"  in  her 
peculiar  sense  of  the  term. 

Returning  to  Emily  :  of  course  she 
did  take  several  more  damascenes — in 
fact,  she  and  the  remaining  pots  of 
preserves  were  only  saved  fiom  utter 
destruction  by  the  merest  accident  : 
she  spilt  some  red  juice  on  her  frock, 
and  wetted  it  in  trying,  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth or  Mrs.  Bluebeard,  to  wash  out 
the  tell  tale  stains,  accounting  for  her 
delay  by  the  explanation  that  she  had 
been  **  playing  with  the  cat.*'  And 
the  wetting  produced  a  chill,  which 
resulted  in  a  fever  that  all  but  cost  her 
her  life.  And  when  she  was  out  of 
danger,  she  said  :  '*  His  eye  was  upon 
me  all  the  time,  and  lie  made  me  feel 
His  anger.  And  3'et  how  good,  how 
very  good  it  was  of  Him  not  to  send 
me  to  hell  for  my  wickedness  !  When 
I  was  ill,  I  might  have  died  ;  and  Oh  ! 
mamma,  mamma  I  what  would  have 
become  of  me  then:"  It  is  not-sur- 
prising that  Mrs.  Fairchild  **  cried 
very  much  when  she  heard  her  little 
girl  talk  in  this  way  ;''  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  she  herself  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  **  the  great  and  dreadful 
God"  to  whom  she  taught  her  daugh- 
ter to  pray  had  only  refrained  by  some 
extraordinary  clemency  from  casting  a 


child  of  seven  or  eight  into  **  hell,  the 
place  which  burns  for  ever  with  fire 
and  brimstone,"  to  be  **  tormented  for 
ever  and  ever  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels"  for  stealing  some  preserved 
damsons. 

As  for  Mr.  Fairchild,  he  carried  his 
ideas  of  example  and  warning  to  an  ex- 
treme which  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
any  parent  in  this  or  any  other  century 
could  have  thought  necessary,  as  will 
appear  from   the  following    instance. 
One  day  Lucy,  Emily,  and  Henry  fell 
out  about  a  doll,  and  it  is  painful  to 
learn  that  **  Lucy  bit  Emily's  arm,  and 
Emily  scratched  her  sister's  face,"  while 
each   declared   she    hated    the    other. 
They  were  surprised  in  the  interchange 
of  these  amenities  by  Mr.   Fairchild, 
who,  **  taking  a  rod  out  of  the  cup- 
board, whipped  the  hands  of  all  three 
children  until  they  smarted  again,*'  re- 
peating during  the  process  certain  not 
unfamiliar  verses  by  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Watts.     "  After  which  he  made  them 
stand  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  without 
their  breakfasts  :  neither  did  they  get 
anything  to  eat  all  the  morning  f  and 
what  was  worse,  their  papa  and  mam- 
ma looked  very  gravely  at  them." 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  correction  will 
not  be  thought  excessive  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  what  followed  is  so 
extraordinary  an  illustration  of  paren- 
tal firtnness  that  it  can  only  be  done 
justice  by  quotation  in  full  : — 


'^  Then  Mr.  Fairchild  kissed  his  chiliren 
an4  forgave  them  ;  and  they  kissed  each 
other  ;  and  Mr.  Fairchild  gave  them  leave  to 
dine  with  him  as  nsaal.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Fairchild  said  to  his  wife  : 

'^ '  I  will  take  the  children  this  evening  to 
Blackwood,  and  show  them  something  there 
which,  I  think,  they  will  remember  as  long 
as  they  live  :  and  I  hope  they  will  take  warn- 
ing from  it  and  pray  more  earnestly  for  new 
hearts,  that  they  may  love  each  other  with 
perfect  and  heavenly  love.* 

"  '  If  you  are  going  to  Blackwood.'  said 
Mrs.  Fairchild,  *  I  cannot  go  with  yoo,  my 
dear,  though  I  approve  of  your  taking  the 
children.  Let  John  go  with  yon  to  carry 
Henry  part  of  the  way,  for  it  is  too  far  for 
him  to  walk.* 

*' '  What  is  there  at  Blackwood,  papa  ?  * 
cried  the  children. 

'^SSomething  very  shocking,'  said  Mrs. 
Fairchild. 

"  *  There  is  one  there,*  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
looking  very  grave,  '  who  hated  his  brother.' 

"  '  Will  he  hurt  ns,  pipa  ?  *  asked  Heniy, 
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**  '  No/  said  Mr.  Fairchild,  '  be  cannot  hnrt 
you  now.' 

'*  When  the  children  and  John  were  ready, 
Mr.  Fairobild  Bet  out.  They  went  down  the 
lane  Dearly  as  fur  as  the  village  ;  and  then, 
oroHsing  over  a  long  field,  they  came  to  the 
side  of  n  very  thick  wood. 

** '  This  is  Blackwood,'  said  Mr.  Fairohild, 
getting  over  the  stile  ;  '  the  pathway  is  almost 
grown  up  ;  nobody  likes  to  come  here  now.' 

"  *  What  is  here,  papa?*  asked  the  chil- 
dren ;  *  is  it  very  shocking  ?  We  are  afraid  to 
go  on.' 

"  *  There  is  nothing  here  that  will  bait  yon, 
my  dear  ohildrea, '  said  Mr.  Fairchild.  *  Am 
I  not  with  you  ;  and  do  yon  think  I  would 
lead  uiy  children  into  danger?  ' 

'*  'Mo,  papa,'  said  the  children  ;  '  but  mam- 
ma said  there  was  something  very  dreadful  in 
this  wood. ' 

"  Then  Lucy  and  Emily  drew  behind  Mr. 
Fairchild,  and  walked  close  together :  and 
little  Henry  asked  John  to  carry  him.  The 
wood  was  very  thick  and  dark  ;  and  they 
walked  on  for  half  a  mile,  going  down  hill  all 
the  way.  At  last  they  saw  by  the  light 
throngh  the  trees  that  they  were  come  near 
to  the  end  of  the  wood  ;  and  as  they  went 
further  on  they  saw  an  old  garden  wall  ;  some 
parts  of  which  being  broken  down,  they  could 
see,  beyond,  a  large  brick  house,  which,  from 
the  fashion  of  it,  seemed  as  if  it  might  have 
stood  there  some  hundred  years  and  now  was 
fallen  to  ruin.  The  garden  was  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  the  fiuit  trees  wanted 
pruning,  and  it  could  now  hardly  be  seen 
where  the  walks  had  been.  One  of  the  old 
chimneys  had  fallen  down,  breaking  through 
Ihe  roof  of  the  house  in  one  or  two  places  ; 
and  the  glass  windows  were  broken  near  the 
place  where  the  garden  wall  had  fallen.  Just 
between  that  and  the  wood  stood  a  gibbet,  on 
which  the  body  of  a  man  hung  in  chains  :  it 
had  not  yet  fallen  to  pieces,  although  it  had 
hung  there  some  years.  The  body  had  on  a 
bine  coat,  a  silk  handkerchief  round  the  neck, 
with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  dress  still  entire  ;  but  the  face  of 
the  corpse  was  so  shocking,  that  the  children 
could  not  look  upon  it." 

As  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing, 
this  is  a  passage  of  which  any  author 
might  be  proud.  It  lias  a  simplicity, 
a  ghastlj  vividness,  and  an  unobtru- 
sive art  in  leading  gradually  up  to  the 
supreme  horror  which  make  it  wonder- 
fully powei-ful  and  effective.  We  see 
the  hideous  thing  swinging  there  by 
the  gloomy  wood  and  ruined  house, 
and  the  poor  shrinking  children  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  it.  But  the  horror 
i.^  not  yet  wrought  up  to  its  highest 
point. 

"  '  Oh,  papa,  papa  !    What  is  that?  '  cried 
the  children. 
"  *  That  is  a  gibbet,'  said  Mr.  Fairchild  : 


'  and  the  man  who  hangs  upon  it  is  a  mur- 
derer ;  one  who  first  hated,  and  afterward 
killed  his  brother  I '  .  .  . 

**  While  Mr.  Fairchild  was  speaking,  ihe 
wind  blew  strong  and  shook  the  body  upon  the 
gibbet,  raitting  the  chains  by  which  it  hung. 

'*  *  Oh,  let  us  go,  papa  ! '  said  the  children, 
pulling  Mr.  Fairchild* s  coat. 

**  •  Not  yet,'  said  Mr.  Fairchild  ;  *  I  must 
tell  you  the  history  of  that  wretched  man  be- 
fore we  go  from  this  place.*  So  saying,  he 
sat  down  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and 
the  children  gathered  close  round  him." 

It  was  the  history  of  two  boys,  called 
Roger  and  James,  and  foolishly  in- 
dulged by  a  widowed  mother,  who  al- 
lowed no  one  to  punish  them.  They 
quarrelled  as  boys,  and  hated  each 
other  as  young  men.  At  last  Koger 
stabbed  James  with  a  case-knife,  ne&r 
the  spot  where  the  gibbet  was  erected. 
When  Mr.  Fairchild  concluded  : 

"  '  Oh,  what  a  shocking  story  ! '  said  the 
children  ;  *  and  that  poor  wretch  who  hangs 
there  is  Roger,  who  hated  his  brother  ?  Pray, 
let  us  go,  papa.' 

** '  We  will  go  immediately,'  said  Mr.  Fair- 
child  ;  '  but  I  wish  first  to  point  out  to  you, 
my  dear  childien,  that  these  brothers  when 
they  first  began  to  quarrel  in  their  play,  as 
you  did  this  morning,  did  not  think  that 
death  and  hell  would  be  the  end  of  their  quar* 
rels.  Oar  hearts  by  nature,  my  dear  chil- 
dren.'continued  Mr.  Fairchild,  'are  full  of 
hatred  *  .  .  . 

"  *  Papa,'  said  Lucy,  '  let  us  kneel  down  in 
this  place  and  pray  for  new  hearts.' 

*'  •  WiUingly,  my  child,*  said  Mr.  Fairchild. 
So  he  knelt  upon  the  grass,  and  his  children 
round  him,  and  they  afterwards  all  went 
home." 

Conceive  the  state  of  mind  that  could 
devise  such  a  horrible  and  nerve-shak- 
ing **  object-lesson"  as  a  judicious  warn 
ing  to  three  children  (all  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  only 
six),  because,  like  all  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  ever  existed,  they  had  lost 
their  poor  little  tempers,  and  pum- 
melled and  bitten  and  scratched  each 
other  !  As  for  the  painful  effect  of 
snch  an  incident  upon  the  children 
who  may  read  it,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  of  any  who  were  seriously  affect- 
ed by  it ;  and  indeed  I  fancy  this  par- 
ticular scene  was  rather  a  favorite  tnan 
otherwise.  Most  children  like  to  read 
or  hear  of  horrors,  even  at  the  price  of 
the  inevitable  nightmare.  Whether 
the  horrors  are  ^ood  for  them  is  an- 
other question,   but  it  may,  perhaps, 
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be  conceded  that,  save  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  tlifv  are  nnlikelv  to  do 
them  any  paitJLiiliir  or  permanml 
harm. 

The  whole  Fain  hild  fa  mil  v  ceriainlv 
seems  to  have  had  a  decided  taste  tor 
the  gruesome.  Si»me  time  after  the 
Blackwood  excursion,  Mr.  Fail  child 
came  in  from  his  walk  with  the  news 
that  old  John  Koberts.  the  gardiner, 
had  died  the  morning  before,  and  tliat 
he  himself  had  been  to  see  the  widow, 
and  '*  upstaiis  to  see  the  corpse.*' 
Mrs.  Fairchild  immediately  proposed 
to  step  over  to  the  old  gardener's  after 
dinner,  and  Lucv  asks  whether  thev 
may  ijo  too.  Whereupon  their  papa 
remarked,  cheerily,  **  Have  you  any 
desire  to  see  the  corpse,  my  dears? 
You  never  saw  a  corj)se,  I  think?" 
'•  No,  papa,"  answered  Lucy  ;  **  l)ut 
we  shouhl  like  to  sec  one."  [It  would 
appear  from  this  that  both  father  and 
children  had  already  forgotten  their 
visit  to  the  murderer's  gibbet — but  pos- 
sibly they  considered  that  he  had  been 
a  corpse  so  long  that  he  scarcely  count- 
ed.] *'  I  tell  you  beforehand,  my  dear 
childriMi,  that  death  is  very  terrible. 
A  corpse  is  an  awful  sight."  **  I  know 
that,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  **  but  wo  should 
like  to  go/'  And  so,  afier  **  taking  a 
turn  oil  the  grass  walk  before  dinner," 
and  having  '*  a  little  discourse  on  the 
subject  of  diath,"  they  did  go,  and 
apparently  enjoyed  themselves  ex- 
tremely in  a  quiet  way. 

Poor  little  Miss  Augusta,  who  stole 
her  governess's  a|»ples,  came  to  a  shock- 
in<x  end  :  she  disobeved  her  mother's 
coniinands  not  to  play  with  fire  by  tak- 
ing a  candle  into  a  room  to  look  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror,  and  was  *'  so  drend- 
fully  buint  that  she  never  spoke  after- 
ward, bnt'died  in  agonies— a  warning," 
as  a  friend  of  the  Fairchilds,  ^Irs. 
Barker,  sympathetically  remarks,  **  to 
all  children  how  they  presume  to  dis- 
obey their  parents."  Mr.  Fairchild 
and  Lucy,  Emily,  and  Henry  attended 
the  funeral,  which  is  described  with 
great  relish  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
as  are  all  the  funerals — and  there  are 
a  good  many  in  the  course  of  the  three 
parts.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  last 
fact  has  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
popularity  of  the  story.  Everybody 
must  have  observed  that  a  funeral  j)os- 


sesses  greater  attiactions  to  the  sight- 
seer than  all  but  the  smartest  weddings. 
I  remember  being  told  of  two  small 
London  children  who  were  spending  a 
week  in  the  countrv  and  had  been  left 
to  thtmselves  for  the  day  by  the  lady 
who  had  taken  charge  of  them.  When 
she  returned,  she  asked  whether  they 
had  spent  the  time  pleasantly.  *^  Oh, 
yes,  Miss,"  wjis  the  enthusiastic  replVf 
'*  we  'flf/'c  'ad  a  'appy  day — we've  seen 
two  pigs  killed  and  a  gentleman 
buried  1" 

To  come  back  to  77/e  History  of  the 
Fairchild  FamiUf :  there  were  two  parts 
published  many  years  after  the  tirst, 
from  which  all  these  extracts  have 
been  taken,  the  second  in  184*2,  and 
the  third  in  1847,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  alteration  in  tone  that  appears 
in  both  these  sequels,  particularly  in 
the  third,  in  which  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Streeten,  collaborated.  The 
doctrine  is  not  so  uncompromisingly 
Calvinistic  ;  the  children  are  neither 
so  pious  nor  so  naughty.  They  still 
fjuote  Scripture  occasionally,  and  Lui^y 
his  *'  a  verse  of  a  hymn  which  she  gen- 
erally repeated  on  any  occasions  of  pe- 
culiar delight  in  the  open  air.'  Jiut 
thev  are  not  nearlv  such  unconscionable 
little  prigs,  and  once,  when  Henry  falls 
into  a  tub  of  pigwash,  \\\s  faux  pas  is 
not  treated  as  a  moral  offence  of  the 
lirst  order — as  \  feel  sure  it  would 
have   been    in    1818— and    Lucv    and 

ft* 

Emilv  have  made  such  advances  that, 
on  hearing  of  the  incidtnt,  they 
'*  could  not  refrain  from  laughing." 

Mr.  Fairchild,  too,  is  not  in  his  old 
form  ;  he  actually  more  than  once  un- 
bends so  far  as  to  atletnpt  playfulness  ; 
the  results  are  rather  elephantine,  but 
— as  the  examination-candidate  toler- 
antly remarked  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris's 
little  jtcjic/iunt  for  roasting  strangers 
in  a  brazen  bull  —  **  we  must  not  judge 
him  bv  a  modern  standard."  There 
is  jnsi  one  instance  when  Mr.  Fair- 
child  shows  a  return  to  his  earlier 
manner,  and  this  was  when,  Ilenry 
hafing  laid  out  tive  shillings  in  buying 
penny  balls  and  hanks  of  string  for  the 
village  boys,  his  father  remarks  sol- 
emnlv  :  **  How  much  more  suitable 
would  a  book,  the  value  of  threepence, 
have  been  to  them  !" 

There    is    a    good-natured   hoyden, 
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Bessy  Goodriche,  who  is  amusingly 
and  sympathetically  drawn,  with  a 
reall)'  excellent  lad}'s  maid,  Mrs.  Til- 
ney,  whose  conversation  has  a  distinct 
touch  of  comedy.  **  I  could  see,'*  she 
8a38,  **  with  only  half  an  eye  that  my 
mistress"  (Mis.  Fairchild,  whose  hus- 
hand  has  inherited  a  fine  estate  on  the 
death  of  a  cousin),  **  having  been  used 
to  very  low  life,  would  much  rather 
wait  on  heist  If,  than  have  anv  one 
about  her,  which  I  take  to  be  the  atrong- 
est  indication  of  low  breeding  which 
any  lady  can  give.'^  Again  :  **  There 
they  are,  Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Emily, 
and  this  same  newcomer,  rushing  into 
each  other's  arms  as  if  they  were  three 
twins  as  had  not  met  for  years  ! 
Faugh  !  how  ungenteel  these  sort  of 
things  are— so  coar«?e  !" 

Ou  the  whole  I  think  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  The  History  of  the  Fair- 
child  Family  has  maintained  its  popu- 
lariij,  notwithstanding  its  portentous 
in3lructiveness.  I  am  bv  no  means 
sure  that  a  great  many  children  have 
not  a  natural  sympathy  with  priggish- 
ne.^s,  and  to  those  others  who  regarded 
giiod  little  Lucy,  Emily,  and  Uenry 
with  frank  aversion,  it  must  have  af- 
forded unholy  joy  to  h^ar  of  the  hot 
water  they  were  so  constantly  getting 
into.  And  then,  throughout  the  book, 
>arious  good  things  to  eat  are  chroni- 
cled with  much  feeling.  One  is  told 
how  **  they  all  sat  down,  full  of  joy, 


to  eat  a  roast  fowl  and  some  boiled 
bacon,  with  a  nice  cold  currant  and 
laspberry  pie."  Another  time  (on 
the  occasion  when  Mr.  Crosbie  exhib- 
ited his  love  of  eating)  there  is  a 
haunch  of  venison,  a  pigeon- pie,  and 
apple  tart  and  custard.  Mrs.  Cut- 
shorter  regaled  some  children  on  *'  a 
cake  with  some  plums  in  it,  and  a 
large  apple  pie,  and  some  custards 
and  cheese  cakes,"  with  more  cake  and 
stiawberries  and  cream  for  tea.  And 
again,  '*  The  table  was  covered  with 
good  things  ;  a  large  pasty,  which  had 
been  cut ;  a  ham,  from  which  many  a 
good  slice  had  already  been  taken  ;  a 
pot  of  jam,  another  of  honey  ;  brown 
and  whit  ^  loaves  ;  cream,  and  butter, 
and  fruit ;  and  the  tea,  too,  was  brew- 
ing, and  smelt  deliciously."  Would 
not  these  descriptions  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  any  child?  Tiiere  are 
plenty  of  funerals,  too,  as  has  been 
said,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
death  bed  scenes,  which  appeal  to  the 
infant  mind — or  did  so  to  the  infant 
mind  of  a  generation  or  two  ago — and 
there  are  many  incidental  stories,  all 
moral,  but  none  absolutely  uninterest- 
ing, and  some  ingenious  and  pretty. 
And,  finally,  the  story  is  really  Wvll 
written  in  its  old-fashioned  way,  and 
has  a  sincerity  and  earnestness  that 
would  go  far  to  keep  many  a  worse 
book  alive. — New  Review, 
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BY   T.    W.    SPEIGHT. 


English  country  and  provincial  life 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  changed  greatly  in  sevtral  of  its 
essential  features  from  what  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  reign 
of  George  the  Third. 

At  the  earlier  period  the  aspect  of 
the  country  itself  was  for  the  most 
part  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. Agriculture  had  made  but  com 
parativel)  little  progress,  sparse  patches 
of  cultivation,  alternating  at  wide  in- 
tervals with  the  swamps  and  wastes, 
which  made  up  the  prevailing  feiitures 
of  the  landscape.  It  was  the  opening 
Nxw  SntiES.—YoL  LXin.,  No  5 


out  of  fresh  roads  in  every  direction, 
and  the  conversion  of  muddy  bridle- 
paths and  narrow  footways  into  wido 
and  properly  levelled  '*  turnpikes," 
passable  for  vehicles  of  every  kind, 
which  wrought  so  material  a  change  in 
the  social  relations  and  the  manners 
of  English  country  life. 

Bjtween  the  years  1760  and  1774, 
upward  of  seven  hundred  Inclosure 
Acts  were  obtained,  while  of  Turnpike 
Acts,  four  hundred  and  fifty  two  were 
passed  during  the  same  period.  It  was 
a  silent  revolution,  but,  as  the  results 
proved,  a  most  bentficial  one. 
45 
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The  taste  and  comfort  wliicli  nowa- 
days are  rarely  absent  from  a  \ ilia  or 
suburban  residence  of  even  the  hum- 
blest kind  wore  seldom  to  be  found 
even  among  the  homes  of  the  country 
gentry  prior  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Landscape  gardening  was  con- 
fined to  the  seats  of  the  great  propri- 
etors, and  such  a  thing  as  an  ordinary 
flower-garden  was  a  by  no  means  usual 
accessory  even  to  the  mansion  of  a 
gentleman  qnalitied  lo  dub  himself  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  'Vhv  houses  1  hem- 
selves,  although  generally  8ub^tllntial 
structures  enough,  were  rarely  kept  in 
a  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness  such 
as  would  accord  with  our  modem  no- 
tions of  decency  and  comfort.  'J'he 
stables  and  kennels  were  in  too  close 
proximity  to  them,  occupying  the  site 
which  is  now  usually  devoted  to  con- 
servatories and  flower  borders.  The 
rough  fields  and  stony  rutted  hines 
through  which  the  mjinsion  was  ap- 
proached presented  the  gieaifst  possi- 
ble contrast  to  the  carefully  kept  ave- 
nues, the  shaven  lawns,  and  all  the  or- 
nate surroundings  of  a  modern  country 
residence. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  edu- 
cation, so-called,  of  a  gentlewoman  of 
t  hose  days  was  that  she  should  become 
a  proficient  cook  ;  while,  if  her  paients 
were  ambitious  that  she  should  shine 
in  after-life  as  an  accomplished  hostess, 
she  received  lessons  from  a  carving- 
master.  The  chief  duty  of  hospitality, 
as  taught  her  at  home,  was  for  the 
lady  to  press  the  guests  to  eat  to  re- 
pletion, while  the  main  care  of  the 
master  of  the  house  was  to  induce  them 
to  drink  to  excess.  This,  it  may  be, 
was  not  an  unfitting  education  for  a 
young  woman  who  was  destined  to  be 
come  the  helpmate  of  some  country 
boor,  who  regarded  a  wife  in  the  light 
of  an  upper  servant,  and  to  whom  the 
company  of  the  opposite  sex  was  an 
irksome  restraint  on  the  freedom  of 
social  intercourse. 

To  a  woman  of  any  education  and 
refinement  an  English  manor-house  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  must 
have  been  an  intolerable  homo. 

The  state  of  the  roads  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  render 
visiting  impracticable.  The  librjiry 
of   the   Hall   probably   consisted  of  a 


book  of  recipes,  the  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace,'*  a  volume  of  drinking  songs,  a 
book  of  sports,  and  a  trad  or  two 
against  popery.  There  were  no  coun- 
try book  clubs  or  London  circulating 
libraries  in  those  dajs.  The  conntry 
town,  unless  it  were  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  provincial  life,  bad  probably 
not  even  oue  bookseller's  shop,  and  was 
dependent  for  its  literary  siipplivs  upon 
the  occasional  visits  of  a  hawker,  or 
the  travelling  agent  of  some  large  firm, 
who  went  round  with  his  pack  from 
house  to  house,  or  set  up  a  stall  from 
which  he  dispensed  his  wares  on  fair 
or  market  days. 

This  state  of  things  had,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  become  ameliorated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

The  wife  of  a  country  gentleman 
was  no  longer  content  with  the  position 
of  a  cook,  and  her  daughters  received 
an  education  very  different  from  that 
of  their  grandmothers.  They  were 
taught  the  ordinary  accomplishments 
of  those  days,  and  the  rudiments,  ai 
least,  of  a  more  solid  (dncation  at  a 
boarding-school  ;  while  a  winter  in 
London,  or  a  season  at  Bath,  generally 
sufficed  lo  eradicate  any  rusticity  or 
bashfulness  which  might  still  cling  to 
them. 

Of  the  country  squires  of  that  time 
a  contemporary  writer  has  handed 
down  a  l^y  no  means  flattering  picture. 

Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  **seem 
born  only  for  the  destruction  of  game 
and  the  disturbance  of  their  neighbors. 
They  are  mere  vegetables  whicn  grow 
up  and  rot  on  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
except  a  ftw  which  are  transplanted 
into  the  Parliament  House.  Their 
whole  life  is  hurried  away  in  scamper- 
ing after  foxes,  leaping  five-bar  gates, 
trampling  upon  the  farmers'  corn  and 
swilling  October."  Everywhere  in  the 
literature  of  the  day  the  rural  gentry 
are  described  as  a  coarse,  overbearing, 
illiterate  race,  solely  devoted  to  the 
stable,  the  kennel,  and  the  bottle. 

In  small  provincial  towns  it  was  the 
custom  among  polite  society  to  assem- 
ble every  Sunday  evening  in  tea  gar- 
dens, generally  known  as  "  Little  Rane- 
laghs,''  and  there  regale  themselves 
with  cakes  and  home-brewed  ale.  On 
moonlight  nights— for  at  other  times, 
owing   to  the  scarcity   of  lamps,   the 
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company  would  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  their  way  home— con- 
certs were  sometimes  held  in  these  gar- 
dens, while,  occasionally,  a  company 
of  strolling  players  would  arrive  and 
give  a  performance  in  a  barn. 

The  World,  a  contemporary  print, 
draws  a  caustic  picture  of  country  so- 
ciety, which  was  probably  not  exagger- 
ated in  the  least. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  seat  of  a  rich 
squire,  a  magistrate  and  an  expectant 
M.P.  It  is  race- week  at  a  neighboring 
town.  Accordingly  the  company  start 
off  in  a  body,  and,  after  travelling  five 
or  six  miles  over  a  bad  road,  arrive  at 
the  Red  Lion  in  time  for  the  ordinary. 
The  dinner  consisted  of  cold  fish,  lean 
chickens,  rusty  ham,  half  rooked  veni- 
son, green  fruit,  and  grapoless  wines. 

After  two  hours  wasted  over  this 
dreary  banquet,  the  diners  adjourned 
to  the  racecourse,  where  they  remained 
till  dusk  amid  a  drunken  and  disor- 
derly mob.  Then  followed  a  rush  back 
to  the  town  to  dress  for  the  assembly, 
held  in  a  room  over  a  stable,  which 
was  redolent  of  the  odors  natural  to 
such  a  locality.  This,  however,  seemed 
in  no  way  to  mar  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment. Dancing  was  kept  np  with  a 
vigor  unknown  in  these  degenerate 
days.  At  midnight,  cold  chicKen  and 
negus  were  handed  round  ;  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  the  party  broke  up. 

The  ordinary  tenant-farmer  of  the 
last  century  differed  little  from  the 
ploughman  and  carter  who  lived  in  his 
house  and  were  domesticated  with  his 
family.  It  seldom  happened  that  he 
could  read  and  write  ;  and  a  scanty 
capital  sufficed  for  the  rude  cultivation 
of  the  few  fields  which  ho  held  at  an 
easy  rent.  This  primitive  husband- 
man has  long  since  merged  into  the 
class  of  ordinary  laborers.  Another 
kind  of  cultivator,  long  the  pride  and 
boast  of  old  England,  is  rarely  to  be 
found  nowadays,  the  greater  number 
of  small  freeholds  having  been  grad- 
ually absorbed  into  the  big  estates. 
IIo  still  exists  here  and  there  in  Cum- 
berland and  one  or  other  of  the  north- 
ern counties,  living  on  his  ancestral 
acres  and  maintaining  with  just  pride 
the  ancient  and  worthy  order  to  which 
he  belongs. 

But  the  rude  and  ignorant  yeomanry 


were,  taking  them  all  in  all,  a  better 
class  than  the  gross  and  sordid  inhab- 
itants of  the  towns,  where  drunkenness 
was  the  all-pervading  vice  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  orders. 

In  domestic  habits  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  was  of  the 
slightest.  The  master-tradesman  lived 
with  his  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and 
it  was  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
that  the  parlor  or  **  best  room''  was 
made  use  of.  After  the  day's  business 
was  over,  the  public-house  was  the 
common  resort,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing 
for  its  frequenters  to  reach  home  in  a 
state  of  sobriety.  Such  practices,  even 
when  kept  up  from  day  to  day,  the 
year  round,  involved  no  loss  of  charac- 
ter, and  it  would  have  been  considered 
a  very  strange  and  frivolous  objection 
to  a  fellow-townsman  who  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  alderqian,  or  mayor, 
that  he  were  an  habitual  drunkard  who 
rarely  went  sober  to  bed. 

The  chief  place  of  fashionable  resort 
for  both  town  and  country  people  was 
Bath,  which  long  maintained  its  su- 
premacy over  all  its  rivals. 

Many  lively  pictures  are  extant  of 
the  mode  of  life  affected  by  its  visitors. 
People  in  those  days  amused  themsehes 
in  much  the  same  frivolous  and  unsat- 
isfactory manner  as  in  our  own  times, 
and  must  have  yawned  through  the 
day  with  equal  persistency.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  the  fashionable  world 
proceeded  in  deshabille  to  the  pump- 
room,  where  they  drank  the  waters 
while  a  noisy  band  thundered  in  the 
gallery.  Beneath  the  pump-room  was 
the  king's  bath,  described  as  ''  a  huge 
cistern,  where  you  see  the  patients  of 
both  sexes  up  to  their  necks  in  hot 
water.  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and 
petticoats  of  brown  linen,  with  chip 
hats,  in  which  they  fix  their  handker- 
chiefs." 

Close  to  the  pump-room  was  a  coffee- 
house for  ladies,  the  headquarters  of 
gossip  and  scandal.  But  the  principal 
scenes  of  entertainment  were  the  two 
public  rooms,,  where  **  the  company 
met  alternately  every  evening.  They 
are  generally  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people,  who  drink  tea  in  separate  par- 
ties, play  at  cards,  walk,  or  sit  and 
chat  together.  Twice  a  week  there  is 
a  subscription  ball.*' 
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At  this  time  a  species  of  stage-coach, 
called  **  The  Machine/*  occupied  two 
days  in  going  hetween  Bath  and  Lon- 
don, carrying  ten  inside  passengers  and 
sixteen  outside,  including  the  driver 
and  guard.  The  fare  was  twenty-five 
shillings.  Gentlemen  who  weie  above 
tra\ellingby  a  public  conveyance  fre- 
quently advertised  for  a  companion  to 
join  them  in  a  post-chaise,  who  in  that 
case  would  divide  the  charges  and  di- 
minish the  risk  of  an  attack  by  high- 
waymen. 

For  those  among  the  poorer  classes 


who  had  occasion  to  take  a  jonrne? 
there  was  the  slow,  springless  road 
wagon,  in  which,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  a  tilt  overhead 
to  ward  off  both  sun  and  rain,  the 
travellei  8  jolted  along  among^ he  boxcF, 
bales,  ana  general  meichandise  that 
filled  up  the  rest  of  the  lumbering 
vehicle ;  telling  stories  and  singing 
songs  to  beguile  the  time  ;  and  it  may 
be,  as  happy  in  their  way  as  the  third- 
class  passengers  of  to-day  speeding 
across  England  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour. —  'Die  Argosy. 
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Not  less  than  fiTe  books  about  Joan  of  Arc 
will  be  issued  within  the  next  four  weeks — 
three  "  lives"  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  book 
of  her  times  and  people,  and  she  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  the  next  vulnme  in  the  Story 
of  the  Nations  series  of  the  Putnams.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  three  lecturers  are  in  the  field 
with  her  as 'their  subject.  It  is  certainly  be- 
ginning to  look  as  if  we  shall  have  a  '*  Juan  of 
Arc"  craze. 

A  DRINKING  fountain  erected  to  the  memory 
of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  in  the 
Public  Park  at  Cockermouth.  the  poet's  birth- 
place, was  unveiled  recently  by  Canon  Rawns- 
ley,  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  : 

"  I  rejoice  in  any  and  every  manifestation 
of  honor  to  Wordsworth.  I  visited  his  house 
when  a  boy,  and  when  a  young  man  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  him  more  than  once  in 
the  Albany.  I  revered  his  genius  and  de- 
lighted in  his  kindness,  and  in  the  grave  and 
stately,  but  not  austere  dignity  of  his  man- 
ners, apart  from  all  personal  impression  and 
from  all  the  prerogatives  of  genius.  As  such 
we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
done  so  much  for  our  literature  in  the  capital 
points  of  purity  and  elevation." 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  said  to  hfive  his  name  in 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  for  a  book  on  the 
Virgin,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  Cardinal 
Pecci,  but  of  which  Pius  IX.  disapproved 

Mb.  Swinbubne  has  in  the  press  a  larger  and 
more  important  poem  than  any  he  has  pub- 
lished for  some  years.  It  is  Malory's  story 
of  Balen,  told  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  rhymed 
measure,  but  with  great  closeness  to  the  orig- 


inal. Hence  the  poem  is,  both  in  scheme  and 
method,  an  entirely  new  departure  for  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  should  excite  great  interest. 

Mb.  Hznby  James  is  writing  a  love  story  for 
the  Illustrated  London  Netcs.  It  will  begin  in 
July  and  run  for  thirteen  weeks  Mr.  Jamea 
has  ready  for  the  press  a  new  volume  of 
stories,  to  be  published  under  the  title  of 
'*  Embarrassments." 

John  Moblet,  in  an  article  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  says:  "There  are  probably  not 
six  Englishmen  over  fif^y  now  living  whose 
lives  need  to  be  written  or  should  be  writ- 
ten." 

A  SCHOOL  for  Oriental  languages  is  going, 
the  German  papers  say,  to  be  established  at 
Vladivostock,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
commercal  relations  with  Japan,  China,  and 
Corea. 

The  credit  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  is  vehemently  assailed  by 
the  Kev.  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston  in  the  forthcom- 
ing number  of  the  English  Historical  Review. 
Mr.  Blakiston  endeavors  to  prove  that  Warton 
fabricated  a  number  of  entries  in  the  diary  of 
Henry  Machyn,  the  well-known  citizen  of 
London,  whose  notices  have  been  largely 
used  to  fill  in  details  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  fact  that  Machyn 's  manu- 
script suffered  considerably  in  the  tire  of  1731 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  has  served  to  screen 
the  tampering  with  it,  though  it  was  in  part 
detected  by  M.  Wiesener  in  1878.  Mr.  Blakis- 
ton now  argues  that  Warton  forged  a  whole 
series  of  passages  in  order  to  glorify  the  mem- 
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ory  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  tbe  founder  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford. 

SioNORA  Eleanoba.  Duse  has  written  a  novel, 
the  plot  and  sitnations  of  which  are  drawn 
from  tbe  Italian  stage.  The  actress  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  admirable  literary  style,  and  is  a 
keen  stndent  of  character.  Her  work  as  a 
novelist,  therefore,  oaght  to  interest  if  not 
please  her  readers. 

Hall  Caine.  in  McC lure's  Magazine,  says  : 
**  I  think  that  I  know  my  Bible  as  few  literary 
men  know  it.  There  is  no  book  in  the  world 
like  it,  and  the  finpst  novels  ever  written  fall 
far  short  in  interest  of  any  one  of  the  stories 
it  tells.  Whatever  strong  sitnations  I  have 
in  my  books  are  not  of  my  creation,  but  are 
taken  from  the  Bible.  '  The  Deemster  '  is 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  *  The  Bond- 
man *  is  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  •  The 
Scapegoat  'is  the  story  of  Eli  and  his  sons, 
but  with  Samuel  as  a  little  girl.  *  The  Manx- 
man '  is  the  story  of  David  and  Uriah." 

"  Woman  Viewed  by  Modern  Science,"  is 
the  translation  of  a  title  by  Jacques  Lourbet 
(Alcan,  Paris,  publisher).  An  appreciative 
criticism  begins  :  "  In  the  male  of  the  human 
species  there  exists  one  characteristic  which 
is  either  lacking  in  the  female,  or  at  least  ex- 
ists in  her  in  an  undeveloped  state.  That 
characteristic  is  an  irrepressible  impulse  to 
write  essays  about  the  other  sex." 

The  statistics  of  the  Mercantile  Library, 
the  largest  lending  library  in  Ne^  York  City, 
show  that  53  per  cent  of  the  books  read  are 
novels,  and  that  clergymen  are  the  greatest 
novel  readers. 

A  PREVIOUSLY  unpublished  poem  by  Richard 
Wagner  on  the  revolutionary  outbreak  in 
Dresden  in  1849  has  just  appeared  in  the  Keue 
DevlscJie  Mundscfiau, 

Tolstoi  proposes  to  found  a  kind  of  serial 
publication,  being  moved  to  that  desire  ap- 
parently by  two  facts  :  That  he  receives  from 
wealthy  persons  offers  of  money,  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  that  he  also 
receives  masses  of  literary  material,  calculated 
to  perform  that  service.  Combine  the  two — 
and  there  you  are  !  The  "  interior  religious 
perfection  of  each  individual'*  is  the  world- 
moving  object  of  the  literature  which  he  has 
on  hand.  He  explains  that  his  international 
series  of  books  and  booklets  will  set  forth 
"  the  real  aim  of  man's  life,"  will  indicate 
"  the  discord  of  our  life  with  this  aim,"  and 


will  show   "  the  means  of  making  the  one 
agree  with  the  other.* ' 

On  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  a  plaque 
placed  on  a  wall  in  Paris  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Franklin  was  unveiled.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  **  Icl  s'elevait  nn  pavilion  d^pendance 
de  I'hdtel  de  Valentinois  :  Franklin  I'habita 
de  1777  k  1785,  et  y  fit  placer  le  premier  para- 
tonnerre  en  France.  —  Soci6te  Historique  d'Au- 
teuil  et  de  Passy. "  The  ceremony  took  place 
out  of  doors  under  an  awning,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  M.  Eugene  Manuel,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Secondary  Instruction,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  M.  Faye,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  M.  Guillois,  of  the  historical 
societies  which  arranged  the  affair.  The 
American  Ambassador  was  present,  and  sev- 
eral other  Americans,  among  them  General 
Meredith  Bead  and  Mr.  Moncure  Conway. 
The  house  in  which  Franklin  resided  at  Passy 
(Bne  Singer)  disappeared  in  1830,  and  the 
marble  plaque  is  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  Col- 
lie des  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chretien  ne. 
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MISCELLANY. 

In  the  School  of  Battle  :  The  Making  of 
▲  SoLDisB.~At  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
England,  isolated  by  the  jealousy  and  assailed 
by  the  threats  of  powerful  rivals,  is  rising  to 
the  situation,  and  showing  that  the  heart  of 
the  nation  is  as  sound  after  the  long  Victoiian 
peace  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Armada,  that 
the  desperate  if  lawless  enterprise  of  Jameson 
and  Willoughby  is  as  near  to  the  general  heart 
of  the  people  as  were  the  not  very  dissimilar 
enterprises  of  the  old  Elizabethan  captains,  a 
want,  which  has  long  existed,  makes  itself  felt 
with  increased  intensity —the  want  of  some 
book  that  shall  satisfy  the  well-nigh  universal 
desire  to  know  the  inmost  truths  of  the  experi- 
ences which  actual  battle  alone  bestows  on  the 
men  engaged  in  it. 

The  want  finds  the  book  as  the  opportunity 
finds  the  man.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  *'  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  really  supplies  the  want 
more  completely,  and  therefore  more  satisfac- 
torily, than  any  other  book  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Tolstoi,  in  his ' '  War  and  Peace, '  * 
and  his  sketches  of  Sebastopol.  has  given,  with 
extraordinary  depth  of  insight  and  extraordi- 
nary artistic  skill,  the  effect  of  battle  on  the 
ordinary  man,  whether  cultured  officer  or 
simple  and  rough  soldier  ;  but  he  takes  no 
one  man  through  the  long  series  of  experiences 
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and  impressions  which  Mr.  Crane  desoribes 
in  its  effects  on  young  Henry  Fleming,  a  raw 
reomit  who  first  saw  serrioe  in  the  last  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  While  the  impressions  of  fight- 
ing, and  especially  of  wounds  and  death,  on 
an  individual  soldier  have  been  painted  with 
marvellously  vivid  touches  by  Tolstoi,  the  im- 
pressions of  battle  on  a  body  of  men,  a  regi- 
ment, have  been  also  realized  and  represented 
with  oharaoteristio  vigor  by  Mr.  Budyard  Kip- 
ling in  such  admirable  work  as  "  The  Drums 
of  the  Fore  and  Aft. "  With  less  imagination, 
but  with  an  accumulated  mass  of  studied 
knowledge  altogether  too  labored,  M.  Zola  in 
*'  La  D^b&cle*'  has  done  some  excellent  liter- 
ary work,  but  work  not  so  convincing  as  Kip- 
ling's, and  work  certainly  far  inferior  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane's,  whose  picture  of  the  effect 
of  actual  fighting  on  a  raw  regiment  is  simply 
unapproached  in  intimate  knowledge  and  sus- 
tained imaginative  strength.  This  we  say 
without  forgetting  M6rimee*s  celebrated  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  the  redoubt.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  French  stylist  is,  no  doubt,  much 
superior  in  its  uniform  excellence  ;  but  Mr. 
Crane,  in  the  supreme  moments  of  the  fight, 
is  possessed  by  the  fiery  breath  of  battle,  as  a 
Pythian  priestess  by  the  breath  of  the  God, 
and  finds  an  inspired  utterance  that  will  reach 
the  universal  heart  of  man.  Courage  in  fac- 
ing wounds  and  death  is  the  special  character- 
istic ot  man  among  the  animals,  of  man  who 
sees  into  the  future,  and  has  therefore  much 
to  deter  him  that  affects  him  alone.  Indeed, 
man,  looking  at  the  past,  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  the  fighting  animal ;  and  Mr. 
Crane's  extraordinary  book  will  appeal  strong- 
ly to  the  insatiable  desire,  latent  or  developed, 
to  know  the  psychology  of  war— how  the 
sights  and  sounds,  the  terrible  details  of  the 
drama  of  battle,  affect  the  senses  and  the  soul 
of  man.  Whether  Mr.  Crane  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  scenes  he  depicts  we 
cannot  say  from  external  evidence  ;  but  the  ex- 
tremely vivid  touches  of  detail  convince  us 
that  he  has.  Certainly,  if  his  book  were  alto- 
gether a  work  of  the  imagination,  unbased  on 
personal  experience,  his  realism  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Unquestionably 
his  knowledge,  as  we  believe  acquired  in  war, 
has  been  assimilated  and  has  become  a  part  of 
himself.  At  the  heated  crises  of  the  battle  he 
has  the  war  fever— the  Berserk  fnrv  in  his 
veins,  he  lives  in  the  scenes  he  depicts,  he 
drinks  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  defeat 
and  the  bitter  cup  of  fear  and  shame  with  his 
characters  no  less  completely  than  he  thrills 


with  their  frantic  rage  when  repulsed  by  the 
enemy,  and  their  frantic  joy  when  they  charge 
home. 

*'The    Bed    Badge  of    Courage" — a  name 
which  means,   we   may   perhaps   explain,  a 
wound  received  in  open  fight  with  the  enemy 
— is  the  narrative  of  two  processes  :  the  proc- 
ess by  which  a  raw  youth  develops  into  a  tried 
and  trustworthy  soldier,  and  the  process  by 
which  a  regiment  that  has  never  been  under 
fire  develops  into  a  finished  and  formidable 
fighting  machine.    Henry  Fleming,  the  youth 
who  is  the  protagonist  of  this  thrillingly  real- 
istic drama  of  war,  has  for  deuteragonist  Wil- 
son, the  loud  young  boaster.     Wilson,  how- 
ever, comes  only  occasionally  into  the  series 
of  pictures  of  fighting,  and  of  the  impressions 
that  fighting  produces  on  the  hypersensitive 
nerves  of  the  chief  character.     Fleming,   a 
neurotic   lad,  constitutionally  weak  and  in- 
tensely egotistic,  fanciful  and  easily  excited, 
enlists  in  the  Northern  Army,  and  finds  him- 
self a  raw  recruit  in  a  new  regiment,  derisive- 
ly greeted  by  veteran   regiments  as  '  *  fresh 
fish."    Nights  of  morbid  introspection  afflict 
the  youth  with  the  intolerable  question.  Will 
he  funk  when  the  fighting  comes  ?    Thus  he 
continues  to  question  and  torture  himself  till 
his  feelings  are  raised  to  the  n^^  potrer  of  sen- 
sitiveness.    At  last,  after  many  false  alarms 
and  fruitless  preparations,  the  real  battle  ap- 
proaches, and  whatever  confidence  in  himself 
remained  oozes   away  from  the   lonely  lad. 
"He  lay  down   in  the    grass.     The    blades 
pressed    tenderly    against    his    cheek.      The 
liquid  stillness  of  the  night  envelopiog  him 
made  him  feel  vast  pity  for  himself.  ...    He 
wished  without  reserve  that  he  was  at  home 
again."    He  talked  with  his  comrades,  but 
found  no  sign  of  similar  weakness.     He  felt 
himself  inferior  to  them  :  an  outcast.     Then, 
in  the  gray  dawn,  after  such  a  night  of  fear, 
they  start  hastily  for  the  front.     "  He  felt  car- 
ried along  by  a  mob.     The  sun  spread  disclos- 
ing rays,  and  one  by  one  regiments  burst  into 
Tiew  like  armed  men  just  born  from  the  earth. 
The  youth  perceived  that  the  time  had  come. 
He  was  about  to  be  measured.     For  a  moment 
he  felt  in  the  face  of  his  great  trial  like  a  babe, 
and  the  flesh  over  his  heart  seemed  very  thin." 
He  looked  round  him,  but  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  regiment.     '  *  He  was  in  a  moving 
box."     The  experiences  of  the  battle  are  led 
up  to  with  masterly  skill.     First  he  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  skirmishers,  whom  he  sees  ruu- 
ning  hither  and  thither,  '*  firing  at  the  land- 
scape." Then  comes  one  of  Mr.  Crane's  vivid 
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poetical  conoeptions  :  the  advanoing  line  en- 
oonnters  a  dead  soldier.  *'  He  lay  apou  his 
back  staring  at  the  sky.  He  was  dressed  in 
an  awkward  snit  of  yellowish  brown.  The 
yonth  conld  see  that  the  soles  of  his  shoes  had 
been  worn  to  the  thinness  of  writing  paper, 
and  from  a  great  rent  in  one  the  dead  foot  pro 
jeeted  piteously.  And  it  was  as  if  death  had  be- 
trayed the  soldier.  In  death  it  exposed  to  his 
enemies  that  poverty  which  in  life  he  had  per- 
haps concealed  from  his  friends.  The  ranks 
opened  covertly  to  avoid  the  corpse.  The  in- 
vaLnerable  dead  man  forced  a  way  for  himself. 
The  youth  looked  keenly  at  the  ashen  face. 
The  wind  raised  the  tawny  beard.  It  moved 
as  if  a  hand  were  stroking  it."  An  anreason- 
ing  dread  swept  over  the  yoang  recruit ;  the 
forest  everywhere  seemed  to  hide  the  enemy, 
and  might  any  moment  bristle  with  ride- 
barrels.  He  lagged  at  laut.  with  tragic  glances 
at  the  sky  ;  only  to  bring  down  on  himself  the 
young  lieutenant  of  his  company  with  loud  re- 
proaches for  skulking.  The  new  regiment 
took  its  ground  in  a  fringe  of  wood.  Shells 
came  screaming  over.  "Bullets  began  to 
whistle  among  the  branches  and  hiss  at  the 
trees.  Twigs  and  leaves  came  sailing  down. 
It  was  as  if  a  thousand  axes,  wee  and  invisi- 
ble, were  being  wielded."  Then  the  tide  of 
battle  moved  toward  them,  and  out  of  the  gray  * 
smoke  came  the  yells  of  the  combatants,  and 
then  a  mob  of  beaten  men  rushed  past,  care- 
less of  the  grim  jokes  hurled  at  them.  "  The 
battle  reflection  that  shone  for  an  instant  on 
their  faces  on  the  mad  current  made  the  youth 
feel'*  that  he  would  have  gladly  escaped  if  he 
could.  "  The  sight  of  this  stampede  exercised 
a  flood-like  force  that  seemed  able  to  drag 
sticks  and  stones  and  men  from  the  ground  '  * 
At  last,  "  Here  they  come  !  Here  they  come  ! 
Gunlocks  clicked.  Across  the  smoke- infested 
fields  came  a  brown  swarm  of  running  m.en 
who  were  giving  shrill  yells.  A  flag  tilted  for- 
ward sped  near  the  front." 

The  man  at  the  youth's  elbow  was  mumbling, 
as  if  to  himself,  **  Oh  1  we're  in  for  it  now  ; 
oh  !  we're  in  for  it  now."  The  youth  fired  a 
wild  first  shot,  and  immediately  began  to  work 
at  his  weapon  automatically.  He  lost  concern 
for  himself,  and  felt  that  something  of  which 
he  was  a  part  was  in  a  crisis.  "  He  felt  the 
subtle  battle  brotherhood  more  potent  even 
than  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting." 
' '  Following  this  came  a  red  rage.  He  had  a 
mad  feeling  against  his  rifle,  which  could  only 
be  used  against  one  life  at  a  time."  The  de- 
scription goes  on,  full  of  vivid  realistic  touches. 


of  which  we  can  only  give  a  fragment  or  two. 
"  The  steel  ramrods  clanked  and  clanged  with 
incessant  din  as  the  men  pounded  them  furi- 
ously into  the  hot  rifle  barrels."  The  "  men 
dropped  here  and  there  like  bundles."  One 
man  "  grunted  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  club  in  the  stomach.  He  sat  down 
and  gazed  ruefully.  In  his  eyes  there  was 
mute  indefinite  reproach."  The  first  attack 
was  repulsed.  The  youth  had  stood  his  ground 
and  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  self-satisfaction.  The 
supreme  trial,  he  thought,  was  over.  Sudden- 
ly from  the  ranks  rose  the  astonished  cry, 
'*  Here  they  come  again  !"  and  a  fresh  attack 
developed.  The  men  gioaned  and  began  to 
grumble.  On  came  the  rebel  attack.  '*  Reel- 
ing with  exhaustion,  tfae  youth  began  to  over- 
estimate the  strength  of  the  assailants  They 
must  be  machines  of  steel."  "  He  seemed  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  wait  to  be  gobbled."  Then 
*'  a  man  near  him  ran  with  howls— a  lad  whose 
face  had  borne  an  expression  of  exalted  cour- 
age—was in  an  instant  smitten  abject  He, 
too,  threw  down  his  gun  and  fled.  There  was 
no  shame  in  his  face.  He  ran  like  a  rabbit." 
The  youth  saw  their  flight — yelled— swung 
about— and  sped  to  the  rear  in  great  leaps. 
**  He  ran  like  a  blind  man.  Two  or  three 
times  he  fell  down.  Once  he  knocked  his 
shoulder  so  heavily  against  a  tree  that  he  went 
headlong." 

The  fugitive,  after  a  time,  comes  upon  a  pro- 
cession of  wounded  men,  limping  and  stagger- 
ing to  the  rear.  The  wounded  men  fraternize 
with  him,  supposing  him  to  be  wounded  also. 
The  growth  of  shame  that  begins  with  a  broth- 
erly question,  **  Where  yeh  hit,  ol*  boy  ?"  is 
as  good  as  any  part  of  this  long  psychological 
study.  ' '  At  times  he  regarded  the  wounded 
soldiers  in  an  envious  way.  He  wished  he  too 
had  a  wound,  a  red  badge  of  courage."  There 
was  a  spectral^soldier  at  his  side,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  in  a  stare  into  the  unknown  ;  he 
suddenly  recognized  his  old  comrade,  Jan 
Conklin,  the  tall  soldier.  The  gradual  dying 
on  his  legs  of  the  tall  soldier  is  desciibed  with 
extraordinary  vividness.  The  soldier,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  animal  wounded  unto  death, 
wishes  to  creep  off  and  be  alone.  His  com- 
rades, anxious  to  help  him,  insist  on  follow, 
ing  him.  He  suddenly  slips  away  and  leaves 
them.  **  Leave  me  be,  can't  ye  ?  Leave  me  be 
for  a  moment,"  is  his  entreaty,  and  they  follow 
at  a  distance.  They  watch  his  death,  as  won- 
derfully described  as  a  death  in  Tolstot. 
"  Well,  he  was  reg'lar  jim  dandy  fer  nerve, 
wa'nt  he  ?"  says  the  tattered  soldier  in  a  little 
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awedtrnck  voice.  **  I  never  seen  a  man  do 
like  that  before."  Presenlly,  the  incoherent 
talk  of  the  wonndei  man  is  made  to  reflect 
with  A  Sophoclean  irony  on  the  runaway 
youth.  The  night  bitonac  in  the  forest  after 
tho  battle  is  finely  described.  The  weary  men 
lying  round  the  ftrts.  under  the  forest  roof  ; 
tho  break  in  the  trees,  throu^ih  which  a  space 
of  starry  sky  is  seen.  At  dawn  the  motionless 
mass  of  bodies,  thick  spread  on  the  ground, 
look  in  the  gray  light  ae  if  the  place  were  a 
ohamel  house. 

The  fighting  of  the  new  regiment,  a  forlorn 
hope,  proceeds  with  a  breathleis  speed  of  nar- 
rative that  emulates  the  actual  ruKh  of  the  bat 
tie  worn  and   desperate   men.   am^ng   whom 
there  is  no  flinching  or  fear  now.  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  sensitive  youth,  who.  hav- 
ing had  his  battle  baptism,  is  soon  to  bear  the 
colors,   wrenched  from  the  iron  grip  of  the 
dead  oolor-sen^eant.    "  AstberegiiLent  swung 
from  its  position  out  into  a  cleared  space,  the 
Wv)ods  and  thickets  before  it  awakened.     Yel 
low  tliunes  loapevl  toward  it  from  many  direc- 
tiouA.   .  .  .     The  song  of  the  bullets  was  in 
the  air.  and  shelU  snarle<i  in   the  tree  tops. 
Oi\x\  tumbled  directly  in  the  middle  of  a  hur- 
rying gronp  and   exploded  in   criuiion  fury. 
Thort«  was  an  instant's  spectacle  of  a  mm.  al- 
most over  it.  throwing  up  his  hands  to  shield 
hiH  oyos      Other  men,  punctured  by  bullets. 
f«»U   in    grotesque   ag-inies."     The   regiment 
stopped  for  breath,  and  as  it  faw  the  gaps  the 
iMillets  \vort>  milking  in  the  ranks,  faltered  and 
hositatoil.     The  lieutenant  worked  them  for- 
ward painfully  with   ToUeys  of  oaths.     They 
halted  lK»hind  some  trees.      Then  the  lieu 
tenant,  with  the  two  yoinc  soldiers,  made  a 
last  effort.     TL'^y  led  tie  reiriinent.  l.awhng, 
"  Come  on  !  o.rr,*  or^  '  '         1  L*r  f^m;,  obedient 
to  these  Apj/frii*   */*::.  j'^i   .t*   tvitvering  form 
and  suept   to-wwJ   \:.*:v,.     'I lh  u-en  wavered 
in  indeciKioti  i'jr  n  i;:^v»i-<:i»t,  iiLi  iLen,  with  a 
iDDg    wailful    rry.  Xh*:    dilup:'i%it*<i    r*>iriment 
hurged  forward   aiid   l:>e;^Hii   ith  ut:w  ioumev 
Over  the  field   weiit  the  htrnrryitiii  uxa^js.     It 
was  a  hanif  al  of  meii  uplaltprei  into  the  laces 
of  the  enemy.    To  war  i  it  in»»«autly  i»praij;(  the 
yellow  tt)ngues.    A  vast  ^tiautity  of  bl  ri«r  **iiioke 
hung  before  them.     A  mijjhtr  hau^nw^^  luade 
ears  valueless.     The  youth  lau  lik.*;  ^  njadw^aij 
to  reach  the  woods  before  a  bullet  co-jli  diH 
cover  him.     He  ducked   hib  hen*!   Jow  Jjk».  ^ 
football-player.     In  his  haste  Lis  eyeh  aluiotit 
closed,  and  the  scene  was  a  wild  blur.     J'ulunt 
ing  saliva  stood  at  the  cornets  of  hU  i/jvuth." 
At  last  the  men  began  to  trickle  back.     In 


TAin  the  yomb  caujing  tht  eolDn  ilh  lu 
lienteDAut  to  rmllr  tbea  The  btttfinc  £i 
hrnieed  re^^ment  aAowW  iBak«s  its  vr  rax 
only  to  l>e  coodcBittcvl  bj  iW  eeaeoL  vac  'td 
ordered  tbe  cLjir^e. 

Then  eoiues  m  empital  ftseTSBX  cf  zhi  joos 
soldier's  revmrX      S*s'*aal  mtem  iranj  q-  re 
goc^J   neve  to  tJh«>  b^ro  of  tb«  r.iK    H 
colDnel    met    javr    Iicvkssbx    dcii  bj  s 
*  Who  WAS  tbe  1^   tbac  cuTM^i  a»  la:  -  h 
ses  ;    en*   th'   Ueai^naBt  ht  w^nrnk*  xj  nde 
awav  :  •  Thet'tf  Flemis'.  jsa*  L*'*  a  jai  tin 
he  sets  right  awaj.      *  He's  a  r>:»i  s.  .  tavi 
colonel.    '  Yon  h^  !  '  ma  t^'  SM-mestal.    5t 
end  e  f  rller  namel  W^ljisa  wa^  to.  u.  hmi  i 
th*  charge,  en'  howlin  likelxjatfilarfcu 
be  sea.     *  Mr  sakec  *  '  scs  t^'  oc<i:airl     ^^ 
welL  veil,  those  tvo  Kabies  ~  '*— 1&:  Uitnec 
of  the  yoang  eol  lies-  sv^-Ikii  via.  iacma* 
acd  vith  affection    far  tbe  rcusoKu  ■&£  ^ 
youthful  Ueatenant. 

And  then,  after  oCbcr  Saq^mmZ't  sSiKSS  :ir 
army  is  witbdravn  *cro«»  ibf  r.va— i 
apparrDtly  acieoin|  li»bod  l-j  aH 
and  all  their  anff^iisi^.  nzkf  zi»t  i   :<£<«* 
with  a  few  vords  on   ibe  ^tical  ^fes  C  Jts 
heacy   figntizkg    on   tbe    v^onilL.     'St  L>cii 
that  he  could  look  ba^lLvard  cs  ib^  IcMKiii 
bombast  of  his  earlier  ^zi^h:^  kul  iik  3tA 
He  vas  gleeful  vhen   be    diasrvBi^c  zimi: » 
now    despised    tK^tr>       Wiib   uii»   vsiL^'^BaL 
came  a  store  of  aaanraac»      S«  ^'fc  %.  ^d< 
manhDod.  non-asMXtire:.    las   nf   mirrv  uii 
strong  bl.>od.  .  .   .     He  bai  bc*Ri:  ix  xniis.  nr 
great  death,  and  fonni   Ibaz  a*ur  al  s  m 
but  the  great  death.      Hs-  vms  a  jdo^       ^ 
book  is  crovdei  vith  vivid  paasiif  nr  naiL  sus. 
ing  descriptions,  often  frjmiwm"  n.  RTarm 
and  picturesque    disticm.      *~  A  iiuto«>  it  vc 
grass  marched  upon  mstle-d  li^  sxk  '      '  i 
dense  wall  of  smoke  aeizdei  sQrvjj  orwi.    ^ 
was  furiously  slit  and  sdeflbcid  V^tiifr  smiri^ 
fire  from    the   rifles  :'*    Si 
"  Bullets  buffed  intD  men  . 
lying  torn  and  glnttesini:    i^kciL 
One  is  not  inclined  to  firitirriM    -loat  ir«ff  i 
such  a  book  :   but  it   will 
when  the  Ben-erk  inspiimtian  iasus  xgcn.  cs- 
lir.  Crane  writes  adk  baalr  na.  v^hk.  h^  mms- 
nation  is  heated,  he  vxitea  "vetL— ~«.  r     '  -^ 
the  clothes  s  emei  nev." — ^ 


The  \KszzrKLLS  QraxasES.  — ^VnMOi*' 
first  object  in  efery 
he  heard  of  the  danger  of 
htateH,  has  been  how  to  avind  a 
irj({  ao  much  of  what  mif^: 
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cans  to  be  fenr  of  them,  ad  really  to  promote 
it.  S3  far  as  we  know,  there  has  not  been  an 
Englishman  anywhere  who  has  not  regarded 
the  sort  of  steps  which  war  with  the  United 
States  wonld  involve  with  a  sort  of  boiror  and 
dismay.  For  Venezuelan  territory  there  has 
never  been  the  vestige  of  anything  like  greed. 
We  are  about  as  capable  of  desiring  an  exten- 
sion of  territorv  in  South  America  as  we  are 
of  coveting  the  feeding-ground  of  those  horri- 
ble lobsters  on  the  desolate  rock  in  the  Atlan- 
tic which  is  called,  like  one  of  the  richest  of 
our  West  Indian  Islands,  Trinidad.  All  we 
have  cared  for  is  not  to  run  away  from  a  clear 
duty,  the  duty  of  holding  fast  by  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  gjod  government  of  a  certain 
number  of  British  settlers  who  have  planted 
themselves  in  British  Guiana  in  reliance  on 
the  freedom  which  a  British  Government  em 
snres.  Beyond  that,  we  believe  that  our  only 
feeling  in  relation  to  the  danger  which  Presi- 
dent Cleveldud  so  suddenly  sprang  on  us,  has 
been  a  positive  dread  of  the  detestable  neces- 
sity of  bombarding  great  cities  of  our  own  kith 
and  kin,  and  sweeping  away  a  civilization 
which  represents  what  is  at  least  nearer  to  our 
oiv^n  ideal  than  that  of  any  othtr  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  So  far  as  ambition  goes,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  motive  has  in  this  case 
so  much  as  existed  in  any  English  breast. 
We  were  astounded  at  the  war- passion  which 
shotred  itself  in  the  [Jnited  States,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  understand  il.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  any  feeling  of  a  bellicose  nature  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  a  grim  feel- 
ing that  if  we  were  to  display  any  reluctance 
to  accept  so  noisy  a  challenge,  we  should  be 
twice  as  likely  to  have  a  fight,  as  we  should 
be  if  we  faced  the  matter  boldly  and  displayed 
a  firm  determination  not  to  shrink  from  the 
unexpected  blow  of  our  opponents.  Beyond 
that  feeling,  we  believe  that  the  war  feeling 
here  has  simply  not  existed.  We  have  regard- 
ed with  simple  loathing  the  proposal  to  sweep 
American  commerce  from  the  seas,  and  to 
desolate  the  great  American  cities  in  which 
every  second  name  is  a  name  familiar  to  our 
ears  and  often  dear  to  our  hearts.  The  only 
feeling  here  has  been,  "how  can  we  by  any 
possibility  avoid  this  war  without  doing  what, 
to  the  excitable  imaginations  of  the  Yankees, 
will  be  regarded  as  proof  positive  that  we  are 
in  a  blue  panic  at  the  mere  prospect  which 
their  big  words  have  caused  ?" 

To  our  minds  by  far  the  best  prospect  of 
peace  would  be  the  evidence  that  the  United 
States  in  any  respect  share  our  feeling,  and 


would  be  at  all  inclined  to  accept  any  one  of 
the  various  suggestions  of  which  Professor 
Westlake's  seems  to  us  much  the  most  hope- 
ful and  most  just.  The  main  idea  of  that  sug- 
gestion is  to  admit  discussion  or  even  ar- 
bitration on  both  sides  wherever  the  terri- 
tory really  in  dispute  is  unsettled,  but  on 
*  both  sides  to  stick  to  the  duty  of  goyerning 
any  settled  territory  in  the  doubtful  region, 
which  has  been  settled  on  the  strength  of  the 
belief  that  it  really  belonged  to  either  of 
the  disputants.  The  great  advantage  of  that 
solution  is  that  it  follows  the  guidance  of 
the  feeling  of  duty.  It  cannot  matter  one 
button  to  the  United  Kingdom  if  the  State  of 
Venezuela  does  really  gain  a  new  bit  of  deso- 
late territory,  even  though  there  be  plenty  of 
gold  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  there.  If 
it  seems  to  be  reasonable  that  Spanish-Ameri. 
oa  should  mine  the  gold,  and  that  British 
subjects  should  not  mine  it,  by  all  means  let 
the  Spanish-Americans  have  it,  and  set  to 
work  to  extract  the  shining  ore  with  all  their 
heart  in  their  task.  But  it  is  quite  different 
when  a  settlement  has  been  formed  by  British 
subjects  or  by  Venezuelan  subjects  in  the  faith 
that  they  will  be  under  the  protection  of  a 
Government  which  they  know  and  under- 
stand, and  not  under  one  which  they  regard 
as  alien,  and  to  the  principles  of  which  they 
are  not  accustomed.  Let  neither  of  the  dis- 
putants abandon  sittlements  formed  in  the 
confidence  that  they  were  really  well  within 
their  own  lines  ;  but  let  both  admit  any  fair 
arbitration  that  does  not  involve  the  desertion 
of  fellow-citizens  who  had  confidently  believed 
that  they  were  well  within  the  area  of  their 
own  territory.  Even  if  Venezuela  gains  more 
auriferous  teiritory  than  Great  Britain,  so  long 
as  that  territory  is  a«  yet  unsettled  by  British 
subjects,  we  shall  not  grudge  it  to  them.  All 
we  desire  is  not  to  squabble  for  the  Schom- 
burgk  line  or  any  other  abstract  line,  but  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  genuinely  British  settle- 
ments, and  to  leave  to  Venezuela  genuinely 
Spanish- American  settlements.  The  essence 
of  Professor  Westlake's  suggestion  is :  Do  not 
let  us  be  tenacious  as  to  any  ideal  boundary- 
line,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  give  up  settlements  which  would 
never  have  been  settled  at  all,  except  on  the 
belief  that  the  British  flag  was  flying  over  it. 
Let  us  not  reject  arbitration  even  within  the 
Schombnrgk  line,  so  long  as  we  have  no  posi- 
tive obligation  to  govern  the  settlers  within  it 
on  Brititth  principles.  But  even  outside  the 
Schomburgk  line,  let  us  claim  that  duty  for 
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clearly  British  setilemeDts,  and  admit  it  eTen 
within  that  line  for  clearly  SpaniMh-American 
settlementa.  if  snch  there  be. 

That  seems  to  as  the  kind  of  compromise  to 
which  we  might  with  perfect  honor  agree,  and 
which  woald  be  founded,  moreover,  on  a  clear 
and  visible  practical  principle  for  which  it  is 
qnite  worth  while  to  contend.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  proposals  which  inToWe  great  ex- 
tensions of  the  Commission,  and  the  meeting 
of  conKiderable  nambers  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can nominees  on  the  same  Commission  to 
squabble  over  any  doabtfnl  historical  evi- 
dence, look  to  as  very  anlikely  to  issue  in  any 
pacific  agreement.  It  will  be  far  easier  to  say 
which  are,  in  the  main,  settlements  founded 
in  the  belief  that  the  United  Kingdom  or  Vene- 
zuela was  the  Sovereign  Power,  than  it  would 
be  to  say  whether,  according  to  the  best  evi- 
dence, the  boundary  line  went  this  way  or 
that.  So  much  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
abstract  right  of  the  second  Schomburgk  line, 
that  we  do  not  think  we  coald  possibly  imdst 
on  sticking  to  that.  Bat  we  could  insist  on 
the  doty  of  leaving  to  Venezaela  settlements 
founded  in  the  clear  belief  that  they  were  on 
Venezuelan  soil  and  subject  to  Venezuelan 
law,  and  holding  fast  for  ourselves  the  settle- 
ments founded  in  the  clear  belief  that  they 
were  on  British  soil  and  subject  to  British 
law.  And  for  the  rest  of  the  borderland  as 
yet  unclaimed  and  not  settled  at  all,  let  us 
leave  it  willingly  to  some  impartial  arbitrator, 
and  not  be  litigious  or  greedy  if  the  decision 
goes  against  us.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  both 
equity  and  common  sense,  and  much  more 
likely  to  recommend  itself  to  both  disputants 
than  any  decision  founded  ihiefly  on  very 
dubious  historical  evidence.  If  the  United 
Stales  are  really  not  intent  on  fighting  for  the 
sake  of  fighting — (which  we  fear  they  were 
when  the  outburst  of  war  feeling  in  the  West 
reached  this  country) — they  will  accept  this 
proposal  or  something  like  it  ;  and  if  they  are 
intent  on  fighting  for  the  sake  of  fighting, 
then  of  course  they  can  have  their  wish,  for 
we  shall  have  to  fight,  quite  against  our  own 
will,  but  not  the  less  formidably  for  that.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  avoid,  so  far  as  w^e  can, 
large  (^Commissions  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  contentious  minded  persons  are 
asiiembled  t'^gether  to  dispute  over  the  valid^ 
ity  of  rather  questionuble  evidence.  And 
above  all,  let  us  not  agree  to  so  far  i caching 
and  dubious  a  proposal  us  a  common  Court  of 
Arbitration  for  all  kinds  of  quarrels — a  Court 
which  might  bo  dislikeJ  as  unmanageable  by 


many  of  the  moat  pacific  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — indeed,  as  far  too  doubtful 
and  far-reaching  a  remedy  for  the  present 
very  limited  diapute. 

Where  the  United  States  have  got  their  no- 
tion that  we  are  so  greedy  and  so  aggressive, 
that  until  we  have  had  a  good  beating  there 
will  be  no  bearing  ns,  we  cannot  eonceive. 
On  the  Alabama  controversy   they   got,   and 
knew  that  they  got,  far  the  best  of  the  issne. 
More  recently,  in  the  Behring  Sea  question, 
even  when  the  arbitration  went  in  our  favor, 
we  waited  very  quietly  when  Congress  declined 
to  appropriate  the  money  due  by  way  of  com- 
pensation to  British  subjects  who  had  been 
wronged.     And  we  do  not  know  that  as  be- 
tween ns  and  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  single  question  on  which  we  have  shown  an 
aggressive  spirit  since  the  War  of  1812.     It  is 
true  enough  that  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  per  • 
haps  elsewhere,  we  may  have  been  pushing 
and  seemed   to   be  aggressive.     But   in   the 
United  States  we  have  never  been  either  the 
one  or  the  other.     Indeed,  there  we  leave  all 
the  pnshingness  and  all  the  aggressiveness  to 
the  inheritors  of  our  natare  and  our  tempera- 
ment, and  have  perhaps  rather  liked  to  see 
what  fond  parents  call  "  the  spirit,*'  and  what 
impartial  outsiders  call  the  disagreeable  for- 
wardness, of  the  young  people  who  are  our 
descendants.     The  thing  we  desire  in  America 
is  peace,  but  peace  founded  on  mutual  respect 
and  not  on  any  selfish  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  war. — Specta'.or. 

The  Cobbespondence  of  Thbes  Thousand 
FrvE  Hundred  Years  Aqo. — We  have  become 
possessed  of  certain  very  important  indica- 
tions as  to  the  early  civilization  of  Palestine 
by  means  of  clay  tablets.  Not  that  the  knowl- 
edge so  attained  is  altogether  new,  or  that  it 
conflicts  with  that  which  has  been  deduced 
from  yet  earlier  Egyptian  records.  It  is  well 
known  to  scholars  that  Thothmes  III.,  when 
he  defeated  the  league  of  Hittites  and  Phceni- 
cians  at  Megiddo,  in  1600  B.C.  (a  century  be- 
fore Amenophis  III.  acceded),  reaped  a  spoil 
which  indicates  the  advanced  civilization  of 
Syria,  including  not  only  the  precious  metals 
and  chariots  painted  and  plated,  but  also  ob- 
jects of  art  having  a  high  festhetio  value,  and 
that  he  found  corn,  wine,  and  oil  abundant  in 
the  country,  and  many  hundreds  of  walled 
towns,  in  which  there  were  already  temples  of 
the  gods.  Such  evidence  has,  however,  been 
slighted  by  those  who  regard  the  early  He- 
brews as  savages,  and  who  think  that,  though 
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placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  civil- 
ized world  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  As- 
syrians, they  were,  nevertheless,  unacquainted 
with  any  arts  and  nnintioenced  by  sarronnd- 
ing  oultare.  The  new  discoveries  insist  on 
quite  another  undBrstanding  of  their  ancient 
history.  It  is  surely  a  lesson  of  humility  that 
the  modem  student  should  learn  from  such 
discoveries.  Voltaire  was  no  doubt  a  writer 
of  great  originality  and  acumen,  though,  from 
our  present  standpoint,  wonderfully  ignorant 
of  antiquity.  He  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Homer's  poems  could  have  been  written  down 
before  500  b.c,  and  asserts  that  papyrus  had 
not  been  invented  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  though  we  now  possess  in  the  maxims 
of  Ptah-hotep  a  manuscript  as  old  as  the  pyra- 
mids. We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  not 
only  in  Egypt  or  in  Mesopotamia  was  the  art 
of  writing  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  also  could 
pen  a  brick  epistle,  which  in  the  space  of  a 
few  inches  contained  as  mach  information  as 
can  now  be  condensed  into  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper.  Such  letters  were  neither  heavy  nor 
balky,  and  could  be  carried  in  the  turban  or 
in  the  folds  of  the  shirt-bosom  just  as  easily 
as  paper  letters  are  now  so  carried,  with  the 
additional  advantage  that  they  were  imperish- 
able,  as  is  witnensed  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  being  read  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  after  they  were  written.  —Edinhunjh  Re- 
view. 

The  Sabbath  on  Her  Majesty's  Ships. — 
'  *  To  day,  being  Sunday,  will  be  Saturday 
morning  till  noon,  aod  Thursday  afternoon 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day."  There  is  a 
mixed  fiuvor  of  Ilibernicism  and  paradox 
about  this  order,  yet  it  was  perfectly  intelligi 
ble  to  the  meanest  stoker  in  H.M.  torpedo 

cruiser  X ,  on  board  which  it  was  given. 

The  non-nautical  reader  will,  however,  proba- 
h\y  experience  some  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
point  of  it.  which  lies  in  the  existence  of  two 
Sundays  a  week  in  a  man-of-war —the  Sabbath 
proper,  and  Thursday,  known  as  "  K  )pe  yarn 
Sunday."  Thursday  is  devoted  mainly  to 
captain's  inspection  and  "  make  and  mend 
cl  ithes."  As  a  blue  jacket  once  neatly  put 
it  :  "  the  difference  between  'em  is,  that  m 
Thursdays  we  makes  the  clothes  and  on  Sun- 
days wo  wears  *em."  In  this  particular  in- 
stance referred  to  above,  the  flooding  of  the 
fokes'le  by  continual  seas  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  hiinds  to  don  their  best  uniforms 
— an  essential  feature  of  the  Sunday  morn- 


ing service — while  a  manoeuvre  fight  on  the 
previous  evening  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Saturday  morning  general  clean-up  to  be  done 
over  again  on  the  Sunday. 

In  a  small  vessel  like  H.M.S.  X no  chap- 
lain is  carried,  and  the  captain  combines  that 
office  with  his  own.  The  regulations  only 
grant  "  sky  pilots**  to  battleships  and  first- 
class  cruisers,  save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. This  reminds  me  of  a  quondam 
chaplain  in  a  certain  second-class  cruiser  dur- 
ing the  manoeuvres  some  few  years  since,  and 
many  are  the  yarns  pertainiog  to  his  tempo- 
rary cure.  Report  has  it  that  the  captain  of 
this  vessel  had  a  great  chum,  a  clergyman,  who 
just  then  chanced  to  have  neither  benefice  nor 
curacy.  "  Why  not  come  for  the  trip  and  be 
our  temporary  chaplain?"  said  Captain  B. 
"  I'll  fix  it  up  all  right  with  the  Admiralty." 
The  clergyman  agreed,  the  Admiralty  were 
communicated  with,  and,  in  due  course.  Cap- 
tain B.  heard  how  "  My  Lords,"  much  pleased 
at  the  interest  he  took  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  men,  would  gladly  sanction  the  Rev. 
A.*B  undertaking  the  duties  of  chaplain.  The 
weeks  slipped  by  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.,  full  of  the 
idea  that  twelve  shillings  a  day  and  mess  al- 
lowances was  a  handsome  addition  to  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  was  unflagging  in  his  duties.  Never 
were  sermons  so  long  ;  no  ten  minutes*  affair, 
but  a  good  solid  hour's  discourse  followed 
every  service.  *'  They  ean't  say  I've  not  done 
my  best  to  earn  it,"  said  the  Rev.  A.,  as  he 
drew  his  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

At  last  the  manceuvres  were  over— they  did 
not  have  eight  day  things  in  those  days— and 
the  fleet  steamed  into  Torbay  just  as  the 
hands  were  mustering  for  the  usual  morning 
prayers.  Following  the  traditions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  one  watch  saw  to  the  anchoring, 
while  the  other  remained  at  prayers.  The 
warships  took  up  their  billets,  and  one  by  one 
down  came  their  Church  pennants— those 
flags  of  many  meanings,  which  among  other 
uses  signify  "prayers**  or  "anchoring." 
Half  an  hour  later  the  pennant  still  flew  from 
our  cruiser,  and  the  indignant  admiral  sig- 
nalled to  know  how  much  longer  they  were 
going  to  he  over  taking  up  their  billet.  **  An- 
chor, down,  hands  at  prayers,"  came  the  an- 
swering semaphore.  The  admiral  was  satis- 
fied for  the  time  being,  but  when  some  while 
later  he  noted  the  flag  still  flying,  he  began 
to  think  that  something  bad  gone  radically 
wrong,  and  sigiMdled  again.  "  Hands  still  at 
prayers/ '  was  once  more  the  reply,  oausiug 
the  admlTkl  to  signal  back  that  as  they  neTer 
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tnrtV  loi»p<^  t^»»  ^^^  minntes  in  any  ship  he'd 
he4*ti  in,  b^  fftamd  an  honr  and  a  half  was 

mnre  thMi  M^t^^  ^  B.^^-  '     It  aabse- 

^„<,ntlv  tra»H^i«>Nl  that  the  Rev.  A.  had  Beized 
th^*  ^^ir»«^«»*«Or  to  give  a  long  farewell  aer- 
frr/m  ftvi^  ^^^  preached  one  that  pat  all  his 
fviy>xT«N^<k  «^of  la  in  the  shade.  Then  he  packed 
yjvs  >iV^  in^l^.  ilrew  the  balance  of  his  pay,  and 
f^vA  iHMn  home.  A  little  while  afterward  it 
y«^*^M<^l  to  Captain  B.  to  write  to  the  Ad- 
y^^^^l^v  mi  the  matter  of  the  Rev.  A.  's  pay, 
vSK^vH^ruiug  which  his  paymaster  bad  received 
V^vi  iuatructions  whatever.  Tlien,  says  the 
»Ha;Vi  the  Admiralty  promptly  replied  that, 
viUA|»l«ilui  not  being  allotted  to  second  class 
v\|Ultt»ni,  no  money  was  due  from  them,  and 
IhMl  they  were  under  the  impression  that  Cap- 
^iii  1).,  having  been  so  anxious  to  carry  a 
^htiplftiD.  intended  paying  him  out  of  his  (the 
oaptain's)  own  private  purse.  Here  the  anec- 
ilote  -  like  the  modem  short  story— comes  to 
An  end,  leaving  one  to  imagine  how  the  skip- 
per and^the  conscientious  chaplain  settled  it 
between  them. 

The  absence  of  a  chaplain,  however,  is  not 
invariably  a  matter  of  regulations  ;  it  ocoa. 
■ionally  happens  that  a  captain  of  a  tempo- 
rarily commissioned  battleship  prefers  to  act 
M  his  own  chaplain.  I  remember  one  such 
case.  The  captain  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  and  also  one  of  the  most  zealous  officers 
in  a  Service  that,  more  than  any  other,  teems 
with  enthusiastic  men.  The  manoeuvres  that 
year  were  full  of  war's  alarms,  and  such  little 
sleep  as  the  captain  secured  he  took  in  the 
chart-house,  living  mostly  on  stray  cups  of 
cocoa,  and  spending  the  nights  in  a  look-out 
place  he  had  had  constructed  for  himself  on 
the  top  of  the  pilot  house.  Tet  in  the  midst 
of  these  multifarious  duties  he  always  found 
time  to  conduct  daily  prayers,  and  two  ser- 
vices on  Sundays.  He  never  quite  forgot  that 
he  was  the  captain,  however  ;  and  in  his 
mouth  all  the  rogations  in  the  service  became 
as  orders.  "  Let  us  Pray!"  he  would  than. 
der  along  the  deck,  but  he  got  along  fairly 
otherwise  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  made  the 
error  of  the  young  curate  who  read,  as  part  of 
the  service,  "  Then  the  priest,  standing  vp,  shall 
say " 

However,  whether  conducted  by  chaplain 
or  skipper,  the  service  in  a  man-of-war  is  more 
solemn  and  impressive  than  any  worship  on 
land  ;  and  especially  is  this  so  if  the  weather 
be  stormy.  God  seems  more  than  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  vastness  of  the  great  heaving  deep, 
only  on  the  high  seas  can  man  feel  in 


some  blight  m<^asure  the  immensity  of  the  In- 
finite. North  and  south,  east  and  west,  oo 
every  side,  is  the  swelling  bosom  of  the 
waters  ;  and  vaster  still  above  is  the  loom  of 
the  endless  sky.  The  ship  rolls  like  a  little 
speck  upon  the  billows,  creaking  and  groan- 
ing as  she  labors,  and  the  roar  of  the  invisible 
wind,  and  the  swish  of  the  tireless  sea,  join 
in  one  mighty  harmony  with  the  voices  of  the 
sailors  as  they  sing  that  grand  old  hymn — 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 

Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  rest  lead  wave. 

Once  having  heard  it  thus,  no  man  can  forget 
it ;  and  in  all  his  after  life  it  will  come  to  him 
again  and  again,  even  as  the  song  of  the  angt-ls 
must  have  haunted  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem.—i'Vcc/.  T.  Jane,  in  The  Minster  Magazine. 

The  Qenial  Editob. — Yoa  do  not  know  me, 
my  fiiend  of  today,  nor  I  you.  We  have  met 
on  the  hillside  climbing,  but  we  have  come  up 
out  of  deep  valleys  full  of  life.  We  rest  side 
by  side  looking  downward.  Yon  see,  far  down 
below,  your  white  carl  of  smoke,  and  I  see 
mine.  Gar  thoughts  stray  in  different  valleys, 
but  there  is  the  link  of  a  sign  between  onr 
souls. 

Come  with  me,  gentle  comrade,  into  my 
valley.  I  shall  try  to  make  my  simple  story 
of  a  friendship  as  interesting  to  yon  as  it  is  to 
me.  Do  you  see  a  gliMtening  as  of  jewels 
down  there  ?  These  are  tears  and  smiles  set 
in  the  rooks  of  my  valle'*.  I  would  give  yon 
a  lapful  of  them,  if  I  could. 

I  was  a  boy  when  I  met  friend  Will,  an  in- 
tolerant, dressy  boy.  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  the  bumptiousness  that  was  expressed  in 
my  crimson  scarf  and  light  overcoat.  Will 
must  have  thought  me  a  cub.  The  young  man 
from  the  country  had  been  long  looked  for, 
and  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  church 
pew  where  my  family  and  his  uncle  had  sit- 
tings. We  had  meant  to  be  patronizingly 
friendly  to  the  raw  youth,  but,  to  our  dismay, 
he  came  upon  us  in  the  guise  of  a  dandy. 
We  were  taken  at  advantage.  The  mairow  of 
patronage  froze  in  the  boned  of  onr  conceit, 
and  we  were  fain  to  be  content  with  (he  flip- 
pant friendliness  which  he  flicked  at  us  with 
gloved  fingers. 

He  was  coated,  hatted,  and  booted  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion.  His  gloves  were  1  ke  a 
lady's,  and  his  linen  was  without  stain  or 
stint.  Seals  dangled  at  his  fob,  and  a  signet 
ring  accentuated  the  shapeliness  of  his  right 
hand.  The  gray  of  his  garments  made  ma 
blush  for  my  own  magnificence.     Jealous  and 
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perturbed,  my  yellow  eye  rolled  at  his  linen. 
Its  extravagance  was  his  weak  point.  In 
bacolic  exuberance  it  flowed  over  his  knncklfs 
and  impounded  his  shayen  cheeks. 

The  first  family  parliament  which  sat  upon 
his  afifairs  dabbed  him  "  Old  King  Guff,"  and 
when  he  was  '*  friend  Will'*  to  me  I  blushed 
in  my  soul  over  the  shabby  outbreak  of  urban 
insolence. 

It  appeared  to  me  in  those  dajs  that  one 
wearing  jewels  and  fine  linen  must  needs  be  a 
feeble  creature,  and  in  this  mind  I  held  con- 
temptuously back  from  his  advances.  But 
under  the  influence  of  his  sober  grays  I  began 
to  cast  my  own  skin  of  gaudy  attire.  He  had 
laid  hold  of  me  with  one  grappling  iron,  and 
when  he  began  to  reef  his  linen  and  to  catch, 
with  marvellous  quickness,  the  tone  of  the 
town,  I  became  possessed  with  an  uneasy 
hankering  after  his  regard.  The  sober  perfec- 
tion of  his  dandyism  drew  me  to  his  side. 

I  made  my  first  awkward  overture  in  this 
way  ;  some  one  hud  sold  me  for  a  small  sum 
a  box  of  wretched  cigars  that  were  good  to 
look  at  but  very  bad  to  smoke  Will,  after 
trying  one  of  them,  let  his  politeness  outrun 
his  discretion. 

••  I'll  get  a  box  for  you,"  said  I,  eagerly. 

"  Oh.  thank  you,"  he  replied,  knitting  his 
brows  in  a  puzzled  way  *  *  What  will  they 
cost?" 

*' Just  fourteen  shillings  a  hundred,"  was 
my  brisk  response,  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
tragedy  that  underlay  the  simple  statement. 

"  I  really  don't  like  to  trouble  you.  "  said 
Will,  and  let  the  matter  drop,  confident,  no 
doubt,  that  I  would  forget  all  about  it.  But 
I  sent  the  cigars  ;  and  when  we  met,  poor  old 
Will  hud  the  streuKtb  of  mind  to  thank  me, 
with  a  smooth  face,  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken. 

"  Like  them  V  I  asked  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  awfally  jolly,"  he 
answered  ner?oasly.  *'I'll  smoke  (ne 
now." 

And  with  Spartan  fortitude  he  smoked  that 
villainous  weed  to  the  bitter  end.  When  my 
palate  was  educated  to  the  understanding  of 
this  feat  of  social  heroism,  I  looked  upon 
Will  as  an  urchin  looks  upon  a  soldier  who 
has  his  medals  on  his  breast.  His  politeness 
WAS  more  than  skin  deep.  It  was  at  least  as 
deep  as  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  where  that 
rank  weed  must  have  made  itself  felt. 

The  old  chap  wanted  to  pay  for  the  cigars, 
and  I  was  silly  enough  to  back  out  of  taking 
the  money.  He  did  not  insist,  but  sf  nt  me 
this  cigar-case.     Handle  it  gently  I    I   have 


used  it  ever  since.  If  it  were  to  fall  to  pieces 
the  moon  and  I,  aitting  up  together,  could 
nerer  be  so  happy  again. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  cigars  we 
changed  Will's  nickname  to  **  Awfally  jolly," 
he  having  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sprinkling 
his  cjnversation  with  the  exuberant  phrase. 
But  with  this  last  flicker,  the  torch  of  scorn, 
already  guttering  in  the  wind  of  his  cheery 
good-natare,  went  out  forever.  The  actual 
extinguisher  was  the  discovery  of  Will's  liter- 
ary genius.  To  our  intense  amazement,  it 
leaked  out  that  Will  was  the  author  of  certain 
satirical  social  sketches  which  were  then  help- 
ing to  make  the  name  and  fame  of  a  new  week- 
ly journal.  He  became  at  once  in  my  eyes  a 
demigod. 

For  months  I  had  been  walking  in  the  air 
because  this  very  journal  had  printed  a  three- 
line  joke  of  my  making,  and  here  was  a  man 
whom  I  had  patronized,  going  about  his  bnai- 
ness  quietly  with  the  consciousness  of  colnmnB 
of  authorship  hidden  behind  an  unruffled 
front.  In  the  mighty  wind  that  had  arisen, 
my  poor  little  jokelet  was  blown  clean  into 
space. 

On  our  way  home  from  an  evening  party  I 
told  Will  sh>ly  that  I,  too,  was  an  author,  al- 
though, so  far,  only  one  little  thing  of  mine 
had  been  actually  published.  Will's  tact  wai 
equal  to  the  occasion.  If  he  had  laughed  I 
woold  have  died  of  shame.  I  had  put  my 
naked  soul  into  his  hand.  But  he  took  me 
seriously,  and,  withal,  most  kindly. 

'*  I'm  awfully  glad  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing, ' '  he  said  ;  ' '  perhaps  I  can  do  something 
to  help  you  into  print.  Suppose  you  write 
two  or  three  small  things,  about  a  column  in 
length,  and  send  them  to  me.  I'll  take  them 
myself  to  the  editor  of  The  Cadi.  1  know  him 
very  veil." 

"They  might  not  be  good  enough." 

"  Oh,  ne?er  fear.  It's  quite  easy  ;  at  least, 
I'm  sure  it  will  be— to  you.  Even  if  you  don't 
hit  the  mark  the  first  time,  there  are  no  bones 
bioken." 

I  was  very  grateful.  I  could  have  embraced 
his  patent  leather  pumps,  but  I  could  not  bring 
m>self  to  take  the  help  so  kindly  offered.  It 
seemed  to  my  silly  pride  that  I  was  being 
tempted  to  climb  through  a  lubber's  hole,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  mount  in  a  more  hon- 
orable way. 

I  had  a  tough  struggle  with  the  editor  of  The 
Cadi,  and  many  a  sore  tumble  into  the  basket, 
but  at  length  I  prevailed.  My  sketches  ap- 
peared side  by  side  with  Will's,  and  I  even 
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•  *  went  one  better"  by  "  dropping  into  poetry'  * 
wh(n  the  spirit  moved  me.  Will  found  me 
out  throngh  a  set  of  jingling  Terses  in  which 
I  contrasted  the  small ness  of  my  income  with 
the  largeness  of  my  desires. 

He  took  my  surly  independence  in  his  own 
good  humored  way. 

"  I  knew  you  could  do  it,"  he  said,  and^ add- 
ed, **  We're  in  the  same  boat  now.  We  must 
pull  together.  Come  up  to  my  '  digs  '  to-night 
and  let  me  see  all  the  things  you've  done. 
We'll  talk  into  the  morning  and  be  friends 
from  that  day  onward  till  the  da}  of  our  death 
— far  be  it  from  us  !" 

What  a  talk  that  was !  We  beat  the  soul 
out  of  every  book  we  had  ever  read.  Id  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  I  came  away  some- 
what sick  with  many  pipes,  feeling  like  a 
wrung-out  rag  of  criticism,  but  elate  with  the 
certainty  that  Will  and  I  were  going  to  con- 
quer the  world  together. 

Poor  old  Will !  It  was  the  hour  of  his  flood- 
tide.  He  was  busy,  happy,  taking  his  pleas- 
ures from  life  as  a  bee  takes  honey  from  the 
flowers,  with  lusty  sips  and  a  merry  buzz  be- 
tween. Far  into  the  night  he  would  smoke 
and  write  his  gentle  satire,  dreaming  of  the 
fine  things  he  might  live  to  do.  At  the  back 
of  it  all  he  hud  the  pleasant  consciousness  that 
when  he  should  be  weary  of  work  he  could 
rest  in  the  certainty  that  a  little  fortune  would 
be  his,  by  iDheritanee,  in  the  fulneBS  of  time. 
Will  was  no  money-grubber,  but  he  dearly 
loved  his  lettered  ease,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be 
able  to  take  his  fill  of  it. 

When  the  crash  came,  and  he  knew  that  the 
sharks  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had  swallowed 
up  the  competence  on  which  he  had  been 
reckoning.  Will  never  heaved  an  audible  sigh, 
nor  bated  one  jot  of  the  merry  humor  that  was 
in  him.  We  only  conjectured  that  he  felt  the 
loss.  A  line  or  two  appeared  on  his  face,  he 
became  gentler  in  manner  and  fonder  of  old 
coats  and  of  old  friends.  The  dust  of  dandy- 
ism was  brushed  from  his  soul.  In  every  way 
he  was  the  finer  fellow  for  the  revtrse. 

He  worked  harder,  and  liked  work  less  than 
ever  ;  he  smoked  more,  and  loved  his  pipe 
abo?e  all  things. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  came  to  him  with 
a  great  idea  in  my  brain.  Why  should  we  not 
found  a  journal  of  our  own  ?  To  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  the  odd  hours  of  life  was  an  at 
tractive  idea.  We  did  start  the  paper,  but  we 
did  not   make  the  fortune.     Yet  out  of  that 


lucky  bag  we  took  what  was  better  than  gold 
— some  of  the  happiest  years  of  onr  lives. 

Will  was,  of  course,  the  editor,  but  as  I  was 
most  of  the  staff,  we  were  knit  pretty  closely 
together  in  the  doing  of  the  work.  The  little 
rag  had  its  history  and  its  heroes,  but  I  speak 
not  now  of  these.  Out  of  it  came  Will's  kind- 
liest nickname,  the  Grenial  Editor,  and  it  fitted 
him  so  well  that  he  carried  it  to  his  dying  day. 

The  hour  of  editorial  conference  having 
come.  Will  would  draw  the  big  arm-chair  up 
to  the  fire,  fill  the  pipe  that  seldom  left  his 
lips  when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  arrange 
his  tidy  bundles  of  proof  and  manuscript  on 
the  small  round  table  that  was  to  stand  be- 
tween him  aod  his  staff,  and  await  in  the 
bosom  of  a  smoke-cloud  the  moment  of  my  ar- 
rival. 

He  would  jump  at  the  sound  of  my  ring, 
and  meet  me  at  the  parlor  door  with  a  warm 
hand  clasp  and  a  quizzical,  welcoming  smile. 

"  Come  away,  old  chap,**  he  would  say, 
"  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  There's 
toil  and  trouble  ahead  of  jou.  Here's  another 
thing  of  Gallagher's  with  an  idea  in  it  :  puzzle 
— find  the  idea  !  Let's  have  a  pipe  before  we 
begin.  lake  one  of  these  jokes.  I've  made 
'em  into  spills." 

It  might  be  midnight  before  we  essayed  to 
knock  the  paper  into  shape.  Then  the  pens 
began  to  scrape  and  the  fun  to  flash  out  of  our 
brains.  What  became  of  the  fun  I  don't  know. 
I  never  could  discover  in  the  paper  one  tithe 
of  what  had  gone  to  the  making  up  of  it.  Oar 
humor  mast  have  leaked  sadly  between  the 
sanctum  and  the  printing-press,  otherwise  we 
shonld  not  have  made  so  many  honest  folk 
sad,  as  I  am  told  we  did. 

I  often  wonder  if  4he  late  hours  we  kept, 
and  the  constant  drain  upon  the  system  from 
the  flow  of  wit,  had  anything  to  do  with  poor 
old  Will's  collapse.  To  be  a  day  policeman 
and  a  night  one,  too,  is  wearing  work.  The 
Genial  Editor  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and 
he  had  a  nature  which  asked  for  the  leisure  of 
three.  So  great  were  the  margins  he  required 
for  reading  and  smoking  and  the  joy  of  social 
converse  that  he  brought  himself  down  to  a 
straw  a  day  of  sleep.  No  time  was  left  for  ex 
ercise,  which,  indeed,  the  Genial  Editor  held 
in  complete  contempt. 

We  took  him  once  to  the  first  milestone  on 
a  four  mile  walk  to  town  and  we  left  him  there 
by  the  roadside,  far  from  the  whistle  of  a 
train,  or  the  cheery  clatter  of  a  'bus.  We 
heard   afterward  that  when  we  were  out  of 
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sight  he  came  back  cheerily  to  the  milestone 
and,  lighting  his  pipe,  sat  down  npon  it  to 
wait  for  the  "  first  cab"  in  that  nnlikely  local- 
ity. As  lack  would  have  it,  before  night  set 
in.  one  came  oat  from  town  with  a  minister 
in  it  and  rescued  the  chilled  bat  cheerful 
watcher  from  his  uneasy  perch.  He  declared, 
in  talking  the  affair  over,  that  if  this  miracle 
of  the  cab  had  not  happened  he  would  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  morning  milk-cart. 

Seen  in.  the  light  of  after  events,  this  physi- 
cal inertness  told  of  some  fatal  weakness  in 
his  constitution,  but  to  all  questions  AVili  had 
one  triumphal  answer—**  My  dear  fellow,  I 
have  not  had  a  headache  for  ten  years,  and  I 
have  never  consulted  a  doctor  in  my  life." 

Nevertheless,  when  he  had  turned  out  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  paper,  he  went  to 
bed  with  queer  pains  in  his  chest.  The  doc- 
tor said  he  had  "  run  down  and  wanted  to  be 
wound  up  a  bit.*'  So  he  went  home  to  his 
mother's  house  in  the  country  to  be  "  wound 
up,"  and  the  winding?;  up  took  three  years,  and 
when  it  was  done,  so  was  poor  old  Will. 

The  red  days  in  the  old  sanctum  glow  warm 
in  my  memory.  I  feel  the  fall  flavor  of  friend- 
ship on  the  palate  of  my  soul  when  I  hark  back 
to  them.  But  the  still  shioiag  of  those  white 
days  in  my  friend's  sick  room  is  the  likest 
thing  to  the  glory  of  heavtn  that  I  have  seen 
upon  earth. 

At  times  he  was  well  enoagh  to  sit  in  his 
chair  and  read  ;  and  there  was  one  interval 
during  which  his  mother's  cheeks  flushed  and 
the  cricket  chirped  on  the  hearth,  when  he 
was  able  to  laugh  at  all  his  sorrows  in  the  col- 
umns of  hiii  beloved  paper.  The  odd  thing 
about  these  heart  leaves,  written  with  an  al- 
most transparent  hand,  was  that  they  showed 
him  to  have  been  wearing  rosehued  specta- 
cles, while  we  were  gliding  like  ghosts  around 
his  bed.  He  had  held  the  world  close  to  him 
when  we  were  letting  it  slip  by  for  his  sake. 
The  vfry  speeches  in  Parliament  were  graven 
on  his  memory.  The  ship  was  sinking  with  a 
bright  look-out  ahead. 

It  was  a  slow,  dragging  ebb  that  carried  him 
down  into  the  great  deep. 

There  was  a  small  square  of  glass  in  the 
coffin  lid  over  his  face.  His  mother  could  not 
bear  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Are  all  dead  faces 
like  the  face  of  Christ  or  was  it  a  seal  upon 
this  special  soul?  I  know  that  now  when  I 
think  of  friendship,  I  cannot  think  of  it  in  the 
abstract.  It  is  Will's  face  that  I  see,  Will's 
face  with  all  the  farrows  gone  ont  of  it. 

Where  he  lies  upon  the  motherly  breast  of 


the  hills  that  gave  him  birth,  I  stand  some- 
times with  a  longing  in  my  heart.  I  do  not 
long  to  meet  his  shining  soul  in  the  streets  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  but  I  long* to  smoke  just, 
one  more  pipe  with  him  by  the  *'  sanctum" 
fire.  How  sweet  that  tobacco  would  taste  !— 
John  Reed,  in  Good  Cheer. 

Tbavellino  in  Manitoba. —The  subject  of 
horses  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a 
Canadian  farmer.  Some  years  ago  the  Clydes 
dale  came  to  the  front,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  many  quarters  on  account  of  his 
great  strength,  but  a  reaction  has  sot  in,  and 
this  stamp  of  horse  is  rapidly  losing  favor 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  a  heavy  horse  of  this  class  is  too 
slow  and  oumberiiome  for  tho  work  required 
of  it,  and  lighter,  smarter  breeds  are  rapidly 
replacing  it.  To  extract  itself  from  snow 
drifts  up  to  the  belly,  to  obey  its  driver  quick- 
ly in  bad  outs,  to  work  in  deep  snow  and 
among  fallen  trees  and  stumps  in  the  bush, 
or  slash  through  mud,  water  and  swamp  in 
the  wet  season  of  the  year,  requires  an  animal 
of  a  totally  different  breed.  An  ordinary  farm 
horse,  moreover,  is  expected  to  cover  much 
greater  distances  and  at  a  better  pace  than  is 
the  case  in  England,  forty  miles  in  a  day  not 
being  anything  unusual.  His  duties,  too,  are 
more  various.  In  addition  to  the  work  on  the 
farm  itself,  the  drawing  of  grain  and  produce 
and  the  winter  work  in  the  bash,  he  is  fre- 
quently needed  between  the  shafts  of  a  buggy 
or  a  cutter,  or  to  herd  and  chase  cattle  on  the 
prairie.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  break  his 
own  colts,  just  as  he  has  to  shoe  his  own 
horse,  but  of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has 
to  visit  the  blacksmith  when  a  new  set  of  shoes 
is  required.  Owing  to  the  judioioos  precau- 
tion of  tying  them  up  at  an  early  age,  a  large 
amount  of  trouble  is  saved  in  training  youbg 
horses.  All  through  the  long  winter  the  foals 
and  colts  stand  in  the  stable  like  old  horses, 
and  thus  become  so  used  to  being  handled 
that  they  are  usually  quiet  enough  when  the 
time  for  breaking  arrives.  The  harness  is 
then  put  straight  on  to  a  oolt,  and  without 
more  ado,  he  is  "  hitched  up"  to  the  sleigh 
with  an  old  horse  for  a  mate,  and  forced  to 
work  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  And  it  is 
surprising  how  little  trouble  most  of  the 
youngsters  give.  But  of  course  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  majority  of  the  horses  are 
of  a  much  quieter  race  than  those  ont  of  which 
an  English  breaker  makes  his  largest  hauls. 

The  severe  cold  in  the  winter,  strange  to 
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say,  does  not  appear  to  affect  horses  to  any 
serious  extent  if  they  are  properly  attended 
to.  In  fact  the  animals  are  usaally  in  better 
health  and  condition  daring  that  part  of  the 
year  than  in  the  snmmer.  Horses  and  oxen 
are  now  almost  exclusively  used  throughout 
the  proTince,  and  e?en  the  latter  are  to  be 
seen  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  former- 
ly. This,  howeyer,  was  not  always  the  case. 
Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  toboggan 
drawn  by  a  string  of  dogs  was  a  far  more 
common  sight  than  a  team  and  sleigh  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  now  extensively  settled 
on  and  cultivated.  On  all  the  surveys  on  the 
railroad  track  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
being  built  and  at  every  lumber  shanty  in  the 
woods  it  was  by  this  means  th  at  stores,  pro- 
Tisions,  and  many  of  the  leas  bulky  kinds  of 
goods  were  conveyed.  Every  old  settler  can 
tell  of  the  times  when  Indians  and  half-breeds 
were  to  be  seen  driving  their  dogs  at  full  speed 
through  the  bush,  shooting  between  trees  and 
dodging  round  stumps  where  a  sleigh  could 
not  pass  at  all.  At  the  present  time  a  string 
of  dogs  is  seldom  seen,  except  on  Lake  Win- 
nipeg or  among  the'  Indian  and  Hudson  Bay 
traders  in  the  far  north.  But  any  one  wishing 
to  try  this  means  of  transit  can  purchase  the 
whole  outfit  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars  ;  and 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  will  soon  repay 
him. 

With  a  toboggan  10  feet  in  length  and  18 
inches  wide,  and  three  good  dogs,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  cover  a  hundred  miles  a  day 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  A 
ride  behind  a  string  of  dogs  is  as  delightful  as 
exciting.  Lying  on  the  narrow  board  forming 
the  toboggan,  one  appears,  being  so  near  the 
ground,  to  be  flying  over  the  snuw  at  a  ter- 
rific pace.  And  on  the  narrow  trails  in  the 
bush  the  speed  at  which  one  shaves  past  the 
trees  is  at  first  rather  alarming,  but  the  dogs 
will  never  leave  the  track,  be  it  ever  so  slight. 
The  Indians  and  traders  will  run  behind  a 
loaded  toboggan  all  day  and  think  nothing  of 
travelling  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day.  But 
on  such  occasions  as  I  have  gone  out  with 
dogs  I  have  contented  myself  with  a  run  of  a 
mile  or  so  every  now  and  then  when  cold, 
holding  on  to  a  string  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  toboggan.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  very  sav- 
age, and  an  old  trader  can  always  be  identified 
by  the  scars  on  his  hands  left  by  the  fierce 
bites  of  his  dogs.  The  animals  indeed  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  love  for 
their  masters.  Harnessed  up  in  the  morning 
they  are  driven  all  day  with  a  whip  that  makes 


them  yell  with  pain  and  can  flick  off  their 
hair  like  dast.  At  night  they  are  tied  np  out- 
side in  the  culd  and  snow,  and  some  fish  or 
meat  flung  to  them  to  fight  over.  It  la  indeed 
the  "  life  of  a  dog."  But.  though  for  draw- 
ing loads  horses  have  replaced  dogs  throagh- 
out  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  every  boy 
"hitches  up*'  the  cattle  dog  to  some  little 
hand  sleigh  he  has  made,  and  jumping  on 
to  his  "rig,*  whacks  his  collie  into  a  gal- 
lop. And  in  every  town  the  small  vendors  of 
newspapers  and  massage  boys  fly  along  the 
streets  in  the  same  manner.  —  BeUp-avia. 

LoNo-DisTANCB  DANdNG. — Somc  iDgenious 
advocate  of  the  advantages  of  dancing  as  a 
calisthenic  exercise  has  been  laboriously  work- 
ing out  the  distances  required  to  be  traversed 
during  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  dances 
now  in  vogue.  It  seems  that  in  a  square 
dance  a  girl  has  to  cover  half  a  mile,  while  a 
waltz  IS  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  From 
these  data  we  can  easily  arrive  at  the  extent 
of  her  orbit  during  a  Christmas  party.  Sup- 
pose we  allow  her  six  sqaare  dances  :  that,  at 
half  a  mile  each,  would  mean  three  miles. 
Add  to  them  eight  waltzes  at  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  each,  and  we  get  six  miles.  Sir  Boger 
de  Coverley  and  sundries  ought  to  be  worth 
another  mile,  so  that  we  have  ten  miles  as  the 
result  of  the  evening's  gyrations.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  circumstances  alter  oases.  If 
one  were  to  suggest  that  the  lady  should  take 
a  ten-mile  walk  instead,  the  offer  would  be 
scoated  as  being  far  beyond  her  strength  ; 
just  as  a  man  will  shrink  from  the  effort  of 
walking  fifteen  miles  along  a  country  road  and 
yet  travel  eighteen  pottering  about  the  house 
all  day.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  news  to  some 
people  that  the  polka,  which  seems  to  be  as 
old  as  the  hills,  was  invented  in  1830,  and 
that  the  inventor,  who  bears  the  euphonious 
name  of  Haniczka  Szlezak,  is  still  alive.  Being 
asked  to  come  out  with  something  new  for  a 
certain  village  festival,  she  hit  upon  the  com- 
bination of  quick  short  steps,  which  procured 
for  the  novelty  the  name  of  puiku,  and  the 
pulku  becoming  popular  in  the  district  aroand 
spread  to  Vienna,  whence  as  the  polka  it  found 
its  way  to  Paris  and  on  to  London.  Not  only 
did  it  go  the  roand  of  the  fashionable  world, 
but  it  became  so  popular  in  Bohemia,  the  land 
of  Its  origin,  that  it  was  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional dance,  and  in  the  guide-books  is  gener- 
ally described  as  being  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, much  to  the  disgust  of  the  still  active 
Haniczka. 
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INTERNATIONAL  JEALOUSY. 


BY  PBOFESSOR  MAHAFFT. 


A  DISPASSIONATE  inquirer  who 
should  attempt  to  estimate  individual 
virtues  and  vices  from  the  genernl  char- 
acter of  nations  or  of  men,  might  easily 
he  persuaded  that  jealousy  was  not  a 
defect,  but  a  merit,  in  human  nature. 
There  is  the  highest  authority  for  at- 
tributing this  quality  even  to  beings  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  other  respects. 
**  The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
yisitiiig  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  even  to  the  third  and  four 
generation,"  is  a  text  we  all  hear  every 
week  ;  and  ITerodotus,  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent authority,  living  in  another 
era  and  amid  widely  different  circum- 
stances from  the  author  just  cited, 
says,  with  strange  coincidence  of 
thought,  **The  Deity  is  jealous,  and 
will  allow  none  but  himself  to  have  high 
thoughts."  If  in  old  days,  therefore, 
jealousy  was  thought  not  unworthy  of 
the  Deity,  in  the  present  wo  find  the 
most  august  human  beings — emperors 
and  presidents — making  themselves 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  nations  which  they  represent,  and 
earning  widespread  popularity  for  ut- 
tering its  voice  for  their  people.  We 
speak,  too,  with  respect  of  any  man 
who  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  or  a  jealous 
guardian  of  the  purity  of  his  house. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists, 
who  sought  everywhere  for  paradoxes 
to  defend,   we  can  well  imagine  that 
Nbw  Sxbus— Vol.  LXUI..  No.  6. 


the  defence  of  jealousy  may  have  been 
a  favorite  subject.  If  this  temper  may 
belong  to  perfect  beings,  or  may  be  ex- 
ercised in  defence  of  noble  objects,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  call  it  a  virtue? 
And  yet  the  connotation  of  the  word  is 
plainly  against  any  such  inference.  To 
act  from  jealousy,  to  show  a  jealous 
temperament,  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  acting  from  a  mean  and  personal 
motire,  which  warps  the  mental  vision, 
and  so  leads  to  injustice  and  to  crime. 
And  if  the  flavor  of  the  French  jalousie 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  disagreeable, 
the  German  equivalent,  Eifersucht,  is 
even  more  unequivocally  a  term  of  cen- 
sure, implying  moral  defect.  For  in 
this  language  the  harmless  senses  of 
our  word  jealous  are  represented  by  the 
word  eifrig. 

These  considerations  concerning  the 
ambiguities  in  the  use  of  a  very  or- 
dinary term  are  necessary  before  wo 
enter  upon  the  main  subject  of  this 
article,  for  they  will  help  to  explain 
how  many  respectable  persons  vindi- 
cate the  vice  of  jealousy  in  themselves 
by  confusing  the  various  senses  of  the 
word.  Very  likely  the  German  Em- 
peror justifies  to  himself  his  recent  ac- 
tion as  prompted  by  jealousy  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try, and  this  he  and  his  people  doubt- 
less regard  as  nothing  but  the  highest 
patriotism.  But  it  is  a  commonplace 
40 
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in  our  ethics  that  the  means  to  com- 

Eafls  even  the  highest  end  may  be  so 
ad  as  to  vitiate  the  whole  action. 
Thus,  our  old  friend  Bishop  Butler, 
drawing  the  distinction  between  two 
causes  of  jealousy,  emulation  and  envy, 
defines  the  former — a  lawful  emotion 
— as  the  desire  of  superiority  over,  or  of 
equality  with,  others  with  whom  we 
compare  ourselves  ;  while  the  vice  of 
envy  consists  in  a  desire  of  this  superi- 
ority by  the  particular  means  of  others 
being  brought  down  below  ourselves. 
This  distinction  will  afford  us  the  test 
we  require  for  separating  pardonable 
and  vicious  jealousy.  The  one  is  the 
concomitant  of  emulation,  the  other  of 
envy. 

In  the  fairest  competition  for  a  prize 
there  cannot  but  be  some  feeling  of 
jealousy  among  the  striving  competi- 
tors (it  is  even  noticeable  in  the  lower 
animals)  ;  but  this  feeling  gives  way 
quickly  to  an  honest  admiration  of  the 
victor,  and  a  confession  that  he  has 
won  by  fair  means.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  remark  that  men  show  less 
feeling  of  anger  in  defeat,  and  jealousy 
of  the  victor,  in  their  sports  and 
games,  than  women  do  in  any  similar 
competition.  Probably  the  habit  of 
playing  games  which  necessarily  imply 
a  defeated  as  well  as  a  victorious  side, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  tem- 
pers under  these  circumstances  daily, 
has  made  young  men  more  reasonable 
and  generous  than  young  women,  who 
receive  little  such  training. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  we  look 
into  the  world  we  are  struck  with  a 
very  similar  contrast  among  nations. 
Some  are  quite  female  in  their  envy 
and  their  spite,  while  others  show,  out- 
wardly at  least,  that  calmness,  both  in 
success  and  in  defeat,  which  is  essen- 
tially manly.  These  differences  seem 
to  depend  partly  upon  race,  partly  upon 
the  grades  occupied  by  nations  in  mod- 
ern European  history.  They  depend 
also  upon  the  form  of  government 
adopted  by  each.  Democracies  are  no- 
toriously jealous,  while  oligarchies  are 
not  so.  These  causes  are,  moreover, 
variously  compounded,  and  make  the 
setting  out  of  a  comparative  table  of 
national  jealousy  no  easy  task.  But 
any  fair  inquirer  will  feel  little  doubt 
in  asserting  that  the  English  nation  is 


the  least  likely  to  show  this  feeling, 
especially  in  its  worst  form — envy — be- 
cause of  the  innate  conviction  of  al- 
most every  Englishman  that  he  is,  and 
must  bo,  superior  to  any  foreigner. 
As  long  as  this  conviction  holds  his 
mind  he  can  afford  to  look  calmly  upon 
the  successes  of  others  ;  they  are  only 
approximating  longo  intervallo  to  his 
position,  and  lie  can  even  afford  to  en- 
courage them  in  this  attempt.  The 
English  nation  has  also  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  is  still  ruled  by  Min- 
isters who  are  great  aristocrats,  whose 
wealth  and  dignity  do  not  depend  upon 
their  political  career,  whose  training, 
from  their  public  school  upward,  has 
been  to  suppress  ignoble  feelings  as  ill- 
bred  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 
To  accuse  Lord  Salisbury  or  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  of  acting  from  jealousy 
or  personal  pique  is  so  absurd  to  those 
who  have  even  the  vaguest  general 
knowledge  of  their  lives,  that  we  only 
smile  with  contempt  at  the  mendacious 
effrontery  of  foreign  newspapers  which 
assert  that  the  policy  of  England  is 
warped  by  such  motives  in  these  rulers. 
The  stolid  longsuffering  with  which 
English  statesmen  have  submitted  for 
years  to  torrents  of  abuse  from  the 
rebel  Irish  press  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  not  even  jealous  of  their  hon- 
or, or  quick  to  take  offence  at  open  at- 
tacks upon  the  purity  of  their  conduct. 
All  these  considerations  conspire  in 
establishing  the  assertion  that  Eng- 
land, as  a  nation,  shows  the  minimum 
of  jealousy  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 

This  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
English  press.  For  although,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  press  in  every 
country  can  by  no  means  be  called  a 
mere  mirror  of  public  opinion,  yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  much  foul  stuff  let 
loose  weekly  from  our  press,  at  least  a 
dozen  journals  which  in  calmness  and 
fairness  stand  far  above  any  such  num- 
ber in  any  neighbihring  country,  indeed 
far  above  any  journal  whatever  in  some 
nations.  A  man  accustomed  to  read 
the  great  English  papers  is  disgusted 
at  the  vulgar  license  of  the  American 
press,  amused  at  the  solemn  obsequious- 
ness of  the  German.  But  then  the 
German  press  is  not  free,  but  at  the 
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beck  of  the  Government,  while  it  pro- 
fesses to  express  and  to  lead  public 
opinion. 

To  resume  our  subject :  the  vice  of 
jealousy  is  less  intense  and  less  com- 
mon in  England  than  elsewhere  owing 
to  the  temper  of  the  people,  their  aris- 
tocratic rulers,  and  tne  fact  that  this 
nation  believes  itself  ftruly  or  falsely) 
to  be  far  the  first  ana  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  some  of  the 
very  causes  that  produce  the  vice  of 
jealousy  of  the  worst  form  in  allf  the 
neighboring  nations.  We  cannot  call 
the  silly  outbreaks  of  the  Irish  press, 
when  it  detracts  from  British  victories 
and  applauds  British  defeats,  as  jeal- 
ousy, or  even  envy.  It  is  only  the 
conspiracv  of  a  small  party  of  politi- 
cians and  their  following  to  fan  the 
natural  antipathy  of  the  Irish  for  the 
English  into  active  hatred,  for  personal 
rather  than  for  political  ends.  But 
the  Englishman,  though  not  jealous  or 
envious,  is  overbearing  and  unsympa- 
thetic, and  as  such  he  can  only  with 
difficulty  make  his  way  into  the  affec- 
tions of  a  nationality  such  as  the  Irish. 
Moreover  when  we  look  at  the  great 
neighboring  nations,  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  remoter  Italy  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  nothing 
is  more  obtrusive  than  the  constant 
outbreak  in  their  leading  papers  of 
open,  undisguised  jealousy  of  England 
— outbreaks  so  constant  and  so  violent 
that  they  will  probably,  in  the  long 
run,  goad  some  one  of  these  nations 
into  the  odious  crime  of  proclaiming  a 
needless  war. 

What  has  become  of  the  so-called 
Christianizing  of  the  world  ?  What 
lias  become  of  the  dreams  Uiat,  as  re- 
ligion was  more  widely  taught  and  en- 
lightenment spread  abroad,  wars  would 
become  impossible,  and  be  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  barbarism,  superseded  by 
higher  methods  of  arranging  disputes? 
Have  we  abandoned  the  '*  peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men,"  which  was 
heralded  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  are 
we  now  to  have  no  bridle  of  our  mutual 
hatreds  but  the  fear  of  losing  our 
money  ?  For  the  only  effectual  check 
which  we  see  acting  upon  this  hateful 
jealousy  now  is  the  prospect  that  trade 
will  suffer,  that  the  poits  of  the  attack- 


ing country  will  be  closed,  and  that  it 
must  gratify  its  spite  at  the  expense  of 
its  material  prosperity.* 

We  have  lately  seen  two  instances  of 
this  feeling,  not  generated  by  the  press, 
but  originated  suddenly,  and  as  it  were 
wantonly,  by  the  two  leading  men  in 
two  great  nations.  They  were  advo- 
cating no  general  principles,  establish- 
ing no  general  policv.  Had  any  other 
nation  than  England  been  in  the  way, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  neither  per- 
sonage would  have  said  one  word  in 
public  on  either  question.  These  in- 
solences, though  disguised  under  the 
flimsy  pretence  of  some  principle,  ^eem 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  delib- 
erate insults  to  England  ;  at  all  events 
they  were  understood  by  all  nations  as 
such,  and  as  nothing  else.  Not  less 
strange  is  the  fact  that  both  men  have 
made  themselves  popular  with  a  great 
section,  probably  with  the  majority^  of 
their  respective  nations.  So  far  the 
head  of  the  French  Republic  has  not 
assumed  this  tone.  There  the  hatred 
of  Germany  in  that  country  counter- 
balances its  jealousy  of  England  ;  but 
next  week,  if  it  should  appear  that 
England  has  gained  anj  distinct  and 
unexpected  advantage  in  any  inter- 
colonial question,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  French  will  follow  suit.  For 
a  long  time  past,  indeed,  the  French 

Eress  nas  been  making  every  effort  to 
lacken  the  character  of  England  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  people.  To  the 
occupiers  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the 
occupiers  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  their 
foolish  concessions  to  French  interfer- 
ence, are  villains  and  miscreants,  and 
any  reverse  happening  to  the  British 
arms  in  that  part  of  Africa  would  be 
received  with  unbounded  satisfaction 
by  the  French  press. 
There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 

*  Here  is  an  average  specimen  from  the 
French  press  ;  I  qaote  it  from  a  London  paper 
of  the  6th  of  February:— "  The  Oauhis  pub- 
Hshes  a  weighty  [?]  article  on  Anglo- Fienoh 
Belations,"  from  which  the  following  titbit 
of  modem  political  morality  is  cited  :  **  A^ 
for  OS,  we  have  no  caU  to  interfere  in  a  ques- 
tion which  is  foreign  to  us,  and  we  can  only 
rejoice  ai  the  Ul-feeling  which  it  fosters  between 
QermaUy  and  England — an  iU-feeling  which 
can  only  serve  our  most  cherished  interests  in 
every  way."  The  scoundrel  that  writes  this 
stuff  signs  himself  "  A  Diplotnat  I*' 
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that  this  press,  as  well  as  those  of  Ger- 
many and  America,  exaggerate  the  na- 
tional antipathies  regarding  England. 
Unfortunately,  the  prosperity  of  the 
press  is  not  coincident  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  whom  it  professes 
10  represent.  Editors,  especially  of 
the  lower  class,  fish  with  more  ease  and 
success  in  troubled  waters  ;  and  if  the 
newsboy,  who  is  depending  for  his  sup- 
per on  the  number  of  pence  he  can  net, 
is  delighted  at  the  occurrence  of  some 
ghastly  crime  which  doubles  his  profits, 
so  you  must  climb  up  the  ladder  of  the 
profession  very  high  to  find  a  pressman 
who  does  not  sometimes  think  it  his 
interest  to  promote  public  disputes,  and 
who  does  not  seek  to  make  his  paper 
popular  by  pandering  to  the  meanness, 
the  jealousy,  the  envy  which  lurks  in 
the  hearts  of  his  subscribers. 

There  was  a  special  word  (imxai- 
pEKaKia)  coined  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  of  old,  as  they  now  are,  the  most 
jealous  people  in  Europe,  to  express  the 
satisfaction  felt  at  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  In  our  modern  languages  the 
Germans  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  people  who  required  an  exact 
equivalent,  and  they  have  secured  it  in 
the  word  Schadenfreude.  This  is  the 
feeling  wiiich  is  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  modern  press  ;  nor  will  I  say  that 
the  English  press,  though  far  less  cul- 
pable than  the  rest,  is  at  all  free  from 
it.  In  the  Irish  **  National"  press  it 
assumes  ridiculous  proportions.  It  is 
the  great  crime  o'  the  modern  free 
press,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
that  it  generally  exacerbates  this  un- 
friendly feeling,  and  thus  abuses  the 
great  power  it  has  of  leading  the 
thoughtless  public.  The  press  in 
France  and  in  America,  regarded  gen- 
erally, has  been  recently  the  promoter 
of  war,  not  of  peace  ;  and  the  other 
national  presses  are  restrained,  not  by 
moral  feelings,  but  either  by  their  want 
of  freedom,  or  by  the  momentary  pre- 
dominance of  some  material  interest. 
The  evils  of  a  censorship  of  the  press 
are  manifest ;  it  is  not  yet  adequately 
flit  how  disastrous  maybe  the  mischief 
done  by  a  licentious  free  press. 

A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  hate- 
ful unfriendliness  of  \\\q  Schadenfreude 
so  commonly  expressed  by  the  foreign 
papers  against    England   may   be    set 


down  to  want  of  high  principle  in 
these  organs,  or  perhaps  more  to  the 
desire  of  keeping  up  evil  feelings  which 
they  have  themselves  suggested  to  the 
hearts  of  their  readers.*  It  need  hard- 
ly, however,  be  added  that  all  this  poi- 
son would  have  had  no  effect,  and 
would  never  have  been  administered, 
were  not  the  press  certain  that  it  would 
find  some  large  response  in  the  feelings 
of  the  public.  Making  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  for  dishonesty  in  the 
press,  for  the  bad  quality  of  those 
whose  feelings  are  thus  represented, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  a  widespread 
feeling  of  jealousy  against  England 
throughout  the  world.  This  feeling 
is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  England 
as  its  object — there  are  other  interna- 
tional jealousies  frequently  manifested. 
But  we  were  recently  startled  by  the 
statement  that  England  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  that  she  bad  not  a  single 
national  friend  ;  and  any  other  peoftle 
than  the  English  would  probably  ha^e 
been  panic-struck  at  the  possibiiitv  of 
a  general  combination  to  pull  their 
country  down  from  the  pinnacle  upon 
which  she  now  stands.  Seeing  that 
the  British  nation  is  conscious  of  no 
crimes  that  deserve  such  an  outburst 
of  feeling  ;  seeing  that  the  public  con- 
duct of  the  nation  is  not  marked  by 
violence  or  injustice  above  that  of 
other  nations  ;  seeing  that  there  are 
even  foreign  attestations  to  the  honesty 
and  probity  of  English  dealings 
throughout  the  world,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  hostility?  Surely  it 
is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  the 
causes  of  it,  real  or  alleged,  and  wheth- 
er it  be  not  possible  to  remove  them  if 
they  originate  from  us,  or  to  explain 
them  away  if  they  be  unjustly  conceived 
against  us  by  others.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  set  ourselves  right  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and,  if  we  are  conscious,  nation- 
ally, of  our  innocence  in  this  matter, 
to  persuade  others  that  they  judge  us 
under  the  ban  of  a  mischievous  prej- 
udice? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  likely 
that  some  part  of  foreign  ill-feeling 

*  It  was  pointed  oat  in  a  letter  in  the  Qldbt 
of  the  17tli  of  February,  that  Anglophobia  is 
system  at  icaUy  taught  in  American  schools,  as 
it  is  (secretly)  in  many  Irish  schools.  This 
is  a  very  serious  additional  cause. 
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against  us  arises  from  the  bad  manners 
and  unsympathetic  character  of  the  na- 
tion. This  defect  is  very  apparent  to 
an  Irish  spectator,  though  he  be  a  loyal 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  For 
the  English,  especially  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  have  in  this  particu- 
lar created  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
good  understanding,  even  between  the 
two  islands  which  form  the  core  of  the 
Empire.  The  best  intentions  are  quite 
useless  if  expressed  with  want  of  tact 
and  absence  of  sympathy.  Stolid  recti- 
tude in  the  man  who  says  offensive 
things,  and  cannot  see  that  they  are 
ofTeuslvc,  is  of  no  help  to  him  in  mak- 
ing friends  among  sensitive  people. 
He  only  becomes  an  object  of  contempt 
for  his  stupidity.  Let  me  quote  an  ex- 
ample. Visiting  one  day  in  London  a 
building  in  course  of  erection,  and 
standing  near  an  overseer  who  was  su- 
perintending the  workmen,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  Irish  among 
them.  **  Oh,  yes,  sir,  "  was  the  reply. 
"  There  is  one  who  has  been  with  me 
for  sixteen  years  ;  ho  is  the  best  man 
1  have.  There  is  another  I  have  had 
for  eight ;  he  promises  to  be  just  as 
good.  We  despise  no  man,  «tr." 
Could  any  combination  of  public  and 
private  virtues  ever  make  such  a  per- 
son tolerable  to  the  Irish,  except  as  a 
butt  for  their  ridicule  ?  **  We  are  dis- 
liked," said  a  Prussian  officer  to  me, 
'*  throughout  Europe  because  our  man- 
ners are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  you 
English."  All  over  the  world,  wher- 
ever the  English  come  into  contact 
with  sensitive  nations  they  give  offence 
and  make  things  unpleasant,  often  from 
a  conscious  sense  of  superiority,  which 
they  care  not  to  disguise,  often  uncon- 
sciously, from  assuming  their  superi- 
ority as  beyond  question.  This  is,  per- 
haps, particularly  the  case  with  Eng- 
lish travellers  in  the  United  States, 
where  our  cousins  are  very  desirous  to 
be  thought  equal  to  us  in  social  and 
literary  matters,  as  they  certainly  are 
in  many  great  and  good  qualities.  To 
be  regarded  as  merely  provincial  in 
manners  galls  them  to  the  ^uick,  for 
England  is  still,  whatever  spiteful  ene- 
mies may  say,  the  home  of  high  cul- 
ture amon^  its  better  classes.  Yet 
many  Englishmen,  especially  those  who 
have  not  yet  laid  aside  the  petulance 


of  youth,  exaggerate  the  differences 
and  flout  the  shortcomings  (as  they 
deem  them^  of  good  American  society. 

But  all  tnis  only  makes  the  English- 
man disliked  ;  it  only  makes  him  un- 
popular ;  it  ought  even  to  protect  him 
from  foreign  jealousy,  for  who  can 
emulate  or  feel  envy  at  the  bad  man- 
ners which  are  only  noted  and  exposed 
as  grave  defects  ?  Tet  dislike  is  a 
well-prepared  ground  wherein  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  bitter  growths — envy,  ha- 
tred, malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
The  real  motive  for  these  other  feelings 
lies  in  a  quite  other  fact.  This  dis- 
agreeable, unsympathetic,  often  con- 
temptuous type  is  successful  beyond  all 
others  in  extending  its  influence  over 
the  world.  Partly  from  the  natural 
energy  of  the  race,  partly  from  its  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness  in  keeping  con- 
tracts, partly  from  the  accident  of  geo- 
graphical position  which  forced  Eng- 
land to  become  a  sea-power,  partly 
from  the  practical  wisdom  of  her  great 
thinkers  and  statesmen,  England  has 
gained,  as  a  colonizing  and  mercantile 
empire,  a  position  wnich  her  rivals, 
though  superior  in  armies,  in  home 
resources,  perhaps  even  in  tenacity  of 
purpose,  cannot  attain. 

If,  therefore,  they  are  all  striving  to 
attain  commercial  greatness,  there 
must  be  the  uneasiness  of  emulation  : 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  left  behind 
in  the  race,  there  may  be  the  bitterness 
of  envy,  the  desire  to  see  the  successful 
rider  getting  a  bad  fall,  and  exultation 
if  that  desire  is  fulfilled. 

But  why  are  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  trying  to  rival  England — why 
are  they  all  entered  for  the  same  race? 
Unfortunately,  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
seems  to  be  the  only  general  object 
which  modern  energy  sets  before  it. 
Ko  nation  is  considered  sound  or  pros- 
perous which  has  not  a  satisfactory 
Budget,  and  every  nation  is  striving  to 
attain  what  England  has  attained  by  a 
century  of  fortunate  circumstances — 
immense  national  wealth. 

This  is  the  great  and  unavoidable 
cause  of  our  unpopularity  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  French 
and  the  Germans  would  pull  us  down. 
We  are  far  richer  than  they  are,  and 
so  far  as  we  are  richer  we  are  also  more 
powerful.     No  efforts  which   they  can 
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make  can  alter  this  fact,  and  hence  the 
stupid  and  an^ry  jealousy  which  pos- 
sesses them,  which  takes  the  form  of 
envy — the  desire  that  we  shall  be 
brought  down  below  the  level  which 
they  have  reached.  Moreover,  as  we 
are  richer,  so  we  are  also  the  money- 
lenders of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  the  lender  should 
be  loved  by  the  borrower.  The  bor- 
rower, according  to  the  Scripture,  is 
the  servant  of  the  lender,  and  if  he 
once  feels  that  he  is  in  this  relation, 
no  amenities  on  the  part  of  the  lender 
will  soothe  his  wounded  pride. 

This  has  been  shown  very  remark- 
ably in  the  recent  outburst  of  hostile 
feeling  shown  by  the  United  States 
toward  England.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  I  travelled  in  the  West,  I  could 
not  find  any  such  feeling  predominant. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sense  of  kinship, 
the  memory  that  old  homes  and  the 
tombs  of  ancestors  lay  in  British  soil, 
preserved  in  the  Yankees  a  great  deal 
of  kindly  feeling  toward  the  mother 
country.  Nor  has  this  feeling  died  out 
in  the  civilized  classes  of  the  United 
States.  But,  unfortunately,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  States  has  of  late 
not  been  satisfactory  :  speculators  have 
sought  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Western  States  by  borrowing  capital 
from  England,  and  at  present  these 
people  are  indebted  many  millions  to 
English  lenders  which  they  cannot 
pay.  Hence  the  growth  of  a  new  and 
dangerous  feeling  toward  England, 
shown  in  the  discussion  raised  by  the 
President's  policy,  llis  conduct  has 
cost  his  nation  many  millions  of  money  ; 
confidence  in  American  securities  will 
not  revive  for  a  long  time  ;  so  that  the 
jealousy  of  England's  wealth,  foolishly 
expressed,  has  only  caused  a  larger 
difference  between  her  and  her  West- 
ern neighbor  as  regards  solvency.  But 
the  silly  American  public  of  the  West 
seem  not  to  have  considered  this,  and 
perhaps,  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
said  that  it  only  affected  their  Eastern 
States.  At  all  events,  the  onlv  effec- 
tual  curb  on  this  painful  exhibition  of 
unchristian  hate — the  fact  that  it  dam- 
ages the  pocket  of  the  hater — has  not 
yet  had  time  to  produce  its  effect. 
Thus,  for  no  fault  whatever  on  the 
part  of  England,  except,  indeed,  the 


culpable 'dilatoriness  of  the  Foreiga 
Office,  which  left  a  little  sore  open  that 
should  long  since  have  been  healed,  she 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war 
the  most  gratuitous,  and  therefore  the 
most  criminal,  that  could  be  well  con- 
ceived. It  is  only  to  be  said  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Office  neglect  that 
if  the  American  rresident,  whether  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote  or  to  make  a  finan- 
cial hit  for  his  friends,  or  from  any 
other  similar  motive,  desired  to  insult 
England,  some  other  excuse  would  eas- 
ily have  been  found.'*'  The  serions  mat- 
ter is  not  the  misconduct  of  the  man, 
but  the  existence  of  the  gratuitous  and 
undeserved  hostile  feeling. 

What  can  we  do  to  allay  this  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  ?     To  submit 
to  insults,  and  allow  the  United  States 
to  dictate  to  us,  would,  of  course,  only 
suggest  to  the  vulgar  part  of  them  fur- 
ther insolence.     Isor  is  it  certain  that 
the  old  adage,  Si  vispaceiriy  para  beUum^ 
though  far  sounder  and  more  honorable 
for  an  Imperial  State,  will  not  produce 
general    armaments     throughout     the 
world,  and  with  them  the  danger  of  a 
war  from  the  mere  desire  to  put  into 
practice  an  elaborate  preparation.     The 
real  organ  for  international  discussion, 
which  ought  to  be  all-powerful  in  en- 
lightening the  American  public  and  in 
bringing  both  nations  back  to  the  old 
and  friendly  relations  which  have  long 
subsisted,  is  only  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty.    Through  the  free  press  every 
citizen  in  either  country  should  be  able 
to  read  the  documents  on  either  side, 
to  weigh  the  arguments  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  against  the  President, 
and  to  estimate  whether  war  is  neces- 
sary or  honorable  for  such  objects  as 
he  proposes.     But  the  misfortune  of 
our  day  is  that  the  public  is  made  up 
of  sections,  each  of  which  reads  only 
the   organs   that  express  its  acquired 
views.     Few  people  read  the  other  side 
of  a  dispute  when  they  have  adopted 
one.      So  far    as    an    individual  can 
judge,  the  English  press  has  done  its 
best  in   the   matter,    and  has  on   the 
whole  shown   more  temper  and  good 

*  The  affair  of  Lord  Sackville,  a  few  years 
ago,  suggests  that  every  fonr  years,  when  th* 
Presideotial  eleotion  is  coming  on,  England 
win  be  insalted  by  the  party  that  deairea  to 
oatch  the  Itish  vote. 
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sense  than  could  well  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it ;  the  American  press, 
at  all  times  violent  and  licentious,  has 
not  belied  its  usual  characteristics,  and 
has  simply  played  up  to  the  section 
upon  which  it  lives.  If  that  section 
consists  of  steady  people,  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  horrors  of  a  wanton  war, 
they  have  been  told  how  wise  and  rea- 
sonable they  are  ;  if  it  consists  of  the 
baser  sort,  who  think  that  the  great- 
ness of  America  consists  in  the  bigness 
of  its  presumption,  they  have  been 
told  how  patriotic  they  are,  and  how 
the  humiliation  of  England  would  re- 
dound to  their  glory.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  press  is  concerned,  the  interna- 
tional jealousy  of  America  toward  us 
still  exists,  and  wo  can  only  hope  that 
with  time  more  reasonable  counsels  will 
bring  about  a  more  reasonable  appre- 
ciation of  the  unpleasant  features  in 
the  English,  which  are  not  mischievous, 
which  arc  not  dangerous,  though  they 
may  be  very  hurting  to  our  sentimen- 
tal cousins. 

The  jealousy  of  France  is  based  on 
very  different  grounds.  While  Ameri- 
can politics  have  of  necessity  been  quite 
different  from  ours,  while  their  great 
effort  has  beiBu  to  realize  a  vast  derelict 
property,  ours  has  been  to  acquire  new 
territories.  But  in  this  enterprise  the 
French  have  of  old  been  our  rivals,  and 
now  that  wars  between  us  have  ceased, 
and  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
contending  with  us  upon  equal  grounds, 
they  have  signally  failed.  They  may 
acquire  territories,  but  they  do  not 
malco  them  profitable.  The  newspaper 
of  to-day  tells  me  that  the  acquisition 
of  Madagascar  has  already  tempted 
English,  American,  and  German  im- 
migrants for  trading  purposes,  but  no 
French  !  Wherever  the  French  admit 
these  races  the  colony  prospers  by  for- 
eign enterprise  ;  if  they  be  driven  out, 
it  relapses  into  stagnation.  It  is  usual 
to  say  that  the  French  have  no  genius 
for  colonizing.  That  is  only  a  restate- 
ment of  the  facts.  Perhaps  in  our  day 
much  of  their  ill-success  may  merely 
arise  from  the  absence  of  over-popula- 
tion at  home,  from  the  want  of  younger 
sons  in  manv  families  who  must  go 
abroad  to  make  their  fortune,  from  the 
increased  comfort  of  home  life,  and  the 
preciosity  of  the  only  son,  whom  his 


parents  will  not  expose  to  such  perils. 
For  we  are  told  that  large  families  are 
no  longer  produced  in  France,  and  that 
the  population,  with  increasing  wealth, 
is  diminishing  in  numbers. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  in  the  face  of  the 

E roved  ill-success  of  France,  and  the 
rilliant  successes  of  England,  in  col- 
onization, that  we  find  the  worst  form 
of  jealousy  dominating  the  judgments 
of  the  average  Parisian  press.  Prob- 
ably the  body  of  the  people  have  no 
sentiments  of  hatred  against  England. 
When  the  two  nations  met  as  foes,  or 
served  together  as  allies,  in  war,  th^ro 
seemed  to  be  no  deep-set  enmity  be- 
tween them.  But  the  speculators,  the 
men  who  hunt  after  wealth,  and  sec 
how  even  in  French  colonies  it  passes 
into  English  hands,  are  full  of  envy. 
Wo  have  not  shown  any  angry  feeling 
whatever  at  the  French  occupation  of 
Madagascar.  If  we  had  occupied  an 
island  one-twentieth  the  size,  would 
the  French  press  have  shown  the  same 
indifference?  And  now  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  they  will  exclude  Eng- 
lish traders  from  their  new  island  ;  it  is 
nearly  certain  that,  if  they  admit  them, 
and  find  them  successful,  they  will 
seek  either  by  breach  of  contract  (as 
in  Algiers  recently),  or  by  other  perse- 
cution, to  prevent  the  success  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise.  They  may  be  silly 
enough  to  starve  themselves  in  order 
to  keep  ns  poorer.  And  yet  some 
ephemeral  Government  will  be  so  har- 
ried by  the  anti-English  press  that  it 
will  approve  these  senseless  expressions 
of  spite  against  English  success. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  in- 
stance of  jealousy?  There  seems  no 
other  remedy  than  firmness  as  regards 
acts,  patience  as  regards  words,  upon 
our  side.  The  day  will  certainlv  come 
when  France  will  recognize  her  failures 
in  colonies  and  relapse  into  a  European 
Power  with  high  civilization  and  with 
ample  resources  at  home.  If  her  popu- 
lation goes  on  decreasing,  she  will  ulti- 
mately be  content  io  take  some  such 
position  as  is  held  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  once  masters  of  the  seas,  and  able 
for  the  fleets  of  England  and  Franco 
combined.  Now,  content  with  the 
large  foreign  possessions  which  she  re- 
tains, with  citizens  comfortable  in 
means  and  cultivated  in  intellect,  Hoi- 
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land  presents  to  us  the  example  of  a 
nation  not  forgetful  of  her  noble  past, 
but  in  no  way  jealous  of  her  greater 
neighbors.     That  lower  stage  has  been 
surmounteil.      So   it  will  for  France, 
unless  a  malignant  fate  sends  her  an- 
other military  genius,  who  will  set  her 
warlike    instincts    aflame    and     rouse 
again    the   wild    dream   of    European 
primHcy  in  her  people.     Otherwise,  ac- 
cord iug  as  she  tinds  each  new  foreign 
acquisition  not  a  profit,  but  a  burden, 
she  will  grow  cool  in  her  ardor  for  such 
extension,  and   will  learn  to  be  more 
indifferent  to  the  acts  of  her  neighbors. 
Tiie  jealousies  of  Germany  represent 
another  variety,   based   upon  peculiar 
grounds.     If  France  is  an  old  empire 
that  has  lost  influence  in  a  long  strug- 
gle with  England  for  colonial  empire, 
and  is  now  waning  in  j)opulation,  Ger- 
many is  a  new  empire,  full  of  hopes 
and  ambitions,  anxious  to  And  room 
for  a  sur|>lu3  and  an  energetic  popula- 
tion, and  claiming  to  be  nut  inferior  to 
England   in   its  faculties   for  a  great 
colonial   ])olicy.      The   policy   of    the 
German  Emperor  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  rather  a  policy  of  emulation  than  of 
envv  ;    he  should  rather  desire  to  in- 
crease  his  foreign  power  so  as  to  rival 
ours,  than  to  sit  down  and  desire  this 
equality   by   the   particular   means   of 
ours   being   brought   down    below   his 
own.     Seeing  that  the  majority  of  rich 
Germans  consists  of  men   living  and 
trading  under  the  British  flag,  it  would 
obviously  be  a  great  loss  to  Germany 
were  any  other  power  but  her  own  to 
supplant  us  in  our  P]mpire.     For  it  is 
not  disputable  that  England  affords  far 
the  best  terms  to  foreigners  to  live  and 
work  under  her  free  trade  and  her  lib- 
eral institutions.     If  a  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  making  fortunes  in  Ber- 
lin at  all  analogous  to  the  number  of 
Germans  doing  so  in  London,  most  of 
us  would  not  be  surprised  at  a  public 
expression  of  ill-will — not,  indeed,  so 
irrational  as  the  Judenhetzey  not  so  dis- 
honest as  the  recent  breach  of  contract 
in   Algiers,  but  still  somewhat  of  the 
same   kind.      But   there   is   far   more 
hope    of    better  things   in    Germany. 
The    nation,    politically   speaking,    is 
voung  and  rude  ;  the  German  oflilcial 
has  not  yet  learned  to  conceal  his  gro- 
tesque feeling  of  self-importance.     This 


it  is  which  still  stands  in  the  way  of 
German  saccess   in   colonization.     If 
the  treatment  of  the  Pmsaian  soldier 
by  bis  officers  is,  as    we  often  hear, 
brutal,  what  can  we  expect  from  un- 
controlled officials  beyond  the  reach  of 
public  criticism  in  their  treatment  of 
inferior  races?     It   is   constantly  re- 
ported to  us  that  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands  who  come  under  the  sway  of 
Germans  long  to  escape  from  it  to  the 
milder  sway  of  Englishmen.     It  is  said 
that  if  Germany,  indeed,  assumed  con- 
trol over  such  a  country  as  the  Trans- 
vaal, most  German  settlers    there,  in 
spite  of  their  strong  patriotism,  would 
get  themselves  naturalized  as  English 
subjects  to  escape  the   vexatious  nur- 
dens  put  upon  them  by  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  the  German  Empire. 
The  notion  of  military  discipline  has 
eaten  into  the  very  vitals  of  German 
life,  even  colonial  life  ;   and  the  com- 
forts and  profits  of  living  under  the 
English  flag  are  the  real   obstacle  to 
the  aggrandisement  which  the  Emperor 
William  so  ardently  pursues.     But  the 
Germans  are  a  learned  people  ;  the  day 
will  come  when    true  enlightenment 
will  supersede  both  their  l^ureaucratic 
mania  and  their  jealousy  at  Enc^Iand's 
naval  superiority.     They  will  discover 
better  means  of  enriching  their  coun- 
try than  by  embarking  in  foreign  col- 
onization ;  they  will  find  it  a  far  great- 
er strength  to  their  empire  to  have 
thousands  of  emigrants  gaining  wealth 
in  foreign  lands,  than  to  confine  them 
to  work  in  German  colonies  where  for- 
eign capital  is  discouraged  and  foreign 
enterprise  baulked.      When   that  day 
comes  Germany  will  be,  as  she  ought 
to  be,  the  natural  ally  of  England  ;  and 
these  two  Powers,  working  in  cordial 
agreement,  will  have  no  enemy  to  fear. 
The  impressions  of    an  -individual 
must  only  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth  ;  but,  after  a  long  experience  of 
life  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
after  much  experience  of  modern  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  me  that  as  in  race,  so  in  religion, 
and  consequently  in  moral  principles, 
the  Germans  are  far  nearer  to  us  than 
any  other  European  Power.      Tempo- 
rary ebullitions  of  ill-humor,  temporary 
frictions  and  jealousies,  will   not  de- 
stroy the  great,  permanent  causes  of 
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friendship  between  us.  Even  a  war 
with  Germany,  hardly  less  deplorable 
than  a  war  with  Ameriea,  could  not 
destroy  the  bond  which  unites  the 
great  Protestant  nations  of  the  world. 
There  are,  I  know,  large  Catholic 
States  in  the  German  Empire,  there  is 
a  large  Catholic  population  ;  but  the 
dominant  spirit  and  the  voice  of  the 
Empire  are  Protestant. 

Very  little  need  here  be  said  con- 
cerning the  further  circle  of  nations 
which  have  so  far  not  manifested  the 
mere  idle  hostility  of  sentiment  now 
under  discussion.  Austria  is  full  of 
home  problems  which  occupy  her 
statesmen  ;  her  hopes  of  reaching  an 
eastern  seaboard  are  yet  too  far  From 
their  fulfilment*  to  suggest  any  angry 
feelings  at  the  British  importance  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  indeed,  both 
the  Government  and  th^'  press  seem 
singularly  free  from  those  outbursts 
against  their  neighbors  which  deface 
the  French  and  the  American  news- 
papers. There  is  a  mediaeval  dignity 
about  Turkey  that  does  not  condescend 
to  those  things.  We  can  hardly  im- 
agine the  Sultan  jealous  of  anything 
but  the  interference  with  his  own 
rights.  The  Mahomedan  Turk  de- 
spises the  Frank  too  thoroughly  to  be 
jealous  of  him  ;  nor  is  this  the  only 
feature  in  that  fine  race  which  gives 
Christians  matter  for  reflection. 

As  regards  Russia  the  problem  has 
not  yet  arisen.  For  though  Russia  has 
ample  causes  for  jealousy  of  England 
in  the  East,  and  though  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  Slavs  are  quite  free 
from  this  weakness,  there  is  not  yet  a 
free  press  in  Russia,  which  could  stimu- 
late or  chronicle  this  feeling  ;  and  if 
there  was,  it  must  be  expressed  in  the 
Russian  language,  which  can  never 
have  any  popular  influence  in  Europe. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  doubtful  whether 
the  average  Russian  knows  enough,  or 
is  enough  concerned  in  ultramarine 
affairs,  to  have  as  yet  developed  the 
feeling.  And  as  regards  the  higher 
Russian  world,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  too  astute  and  diplomatic  to 

*  Her  failure  to  assimilate  the  aouth-eastem 
Blavs  of  Bosnia,  eto  ,  has  made  her  less  zeal- 
ous to  admit  another  crowd  of  south-western 
Slavs  into  an  empire  which  they  might  then 
control. 


trade  upon  such  notions  ;   nor  is  the 
present   Czar  a    despot    in   the  same 
sense  as  his  German  cousin,   who  is 
likely  to  shock  his  own  diplomats,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  neighbors,  by  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  personal  politics. 
At  all  events,  there  seems  no  chance  of 
a  war  with  Russia  on  account  of  colo- 
nial jealousies,  however  likely  a  war 
may  be  from  some  collision  of  interests 
upon  the  northern  boundaries  of  Brit- 
ish India,  or  from  some  complication 
regarding    the    Chino  Japanese    ques- 
•  tion.     We  may  therefore  lay  aside  Rus- 
sia as  foreign  (at  least  as  yet)  to  the 
present  question.     We  may  do  the  same 
with  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  opposite 
reason.     The  average  Italian  and  aver- 
age Greek  is  so  devoured  by  constitu- 
tional jealousy  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  wisest  political  leader  to  stem 
it,  and  perhaps  the  best  safety-valve  is 
to  allow  the  press  in  either  country  to 
pour  out  this  feeling  without  stint. 
Happily,  the  objects  upon  which  it  is 
directed  vary  from  week  to  week.     Ac- 
cording as  any  neighboring  State  ob- 
tains any  advantage,  the  press  is  at 
once  concentrated  upon  it,  and  I  have 
seen  motives  attributed  to  our  most  re- 
spectable politicians  which  exceed  even 
tne  motive*  imagined  by  the  French 
press.     But  we  must  remember  that  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy  politics  are  gen- 
erally pursued  as  a  means  to  private 
wealth,  often  by  poor  men,  so  that  it 
seems  to  them  quite  natural  to  attribute 
to  an  Englishman  who  is  not  even  a 
lord  the  desire  to  turn  patronage  into 
personal  profit,   to  bribe  or  gag  the 
press,  to  attack  his  opponents  by  con- 
trolling the  decisions  of  legal  courts, 
or  whatever  else  of  the  sort  is  done  by 
pauper  politicians  in  modern  democra- 
cies.    But  in  these  countiies,  as  else- 
where, the  free  press  is  far  worse  than 
the  public,  and  if  we  travel  through 
the  byways  of  Italy  or  Greece  we  do 
not  find  any  jealousy,  or  even  dislike, 
of  the  English  as  such,  far  less  the 
rudeness    often    experienced    at    the 
hands  of  the  Prussian  ofiBcial.     In  fact, 
there  is  seldom  in  this  case  that  com- 
parison possible  which  is  the  root  of 
both  emulation  and  envy.     And  there- 
fore the  extraordinarily  jealous  tempera- 
ment of  these  Southern  nations  seldom 
finds  even  a  specious  excuse  for  declar- 
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ing  itself.  Nor  are  they  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  indulgence  in  a  senti- 
ment directly  opposed  to  their  pecun- 
iary interests.  That  is  the  privilege 
of  the  rich. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  gather  up 
the  details,  and  offer  the  general  con- 
clusions to  which  they  naturally  lead. 
We  may  at  once  admit  that,  so  long  as 
England  retains  superior  wealth  and 
superior  energy,  so  long  as  wo  are  an 
expanding  empire,  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid  being  the  object  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  wlio  seek 
to  be,  our  rivals.  That  lies  in  human 
nature — perhaps  even  in  animal  na- 
ture. The  only  question  worth  dis- 
cussing is,  whether  we  can  by  any 
means  keep  this  feeling  within  bounds, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  the  real 
cause,  by  exacerbating  a  small  and 
trivial  dispute,  of  a  great  national 
calamity.  For  the  material  causes  of 
a  war  are  generally  onlv  the  excuses  in- 
vented by  people  who  have  determined 
beforehand  to  quarrel,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  a  match  to  light  the  flame. 

The  Orst  plain  point  seems  to  be  this 
— that  humble  submission,  that  retiring 
from  our  imperial  position  and  taking 
the  lower  place,  will  not  save  us  from 
this  danger.  The  memory  of  our  su- 
periority is  too  fresh,  the  desire  to  hu- 
miliate us  too  strong,  and  such  aban- 
donments of  our  dignity,  without  ced- 
ing our  wealth,  will  only  encourage 
aggression  and  insult.  It  is  a  pitiable 
consideration  that,  after  Christianity 
has  been  preached  in  the  world  for  so 
many  centuries  ;  after  the  moral  code 
of  individual  life  has  set  down  such 
feelings  as  non-Christian  vices  ;  after 
the  sanctification  of  the  great  lessons 
of  the  heathen  Stoics  by  inspired  au- 
thority— after  all  this  expenditure  of 
zeal  and  labor  in  the  moral  education 
of  the  world,  we  still  have  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  exhibit- 
ing collectively  the  defects  which  each 
individual  among  them  would  be 
ashamed  to  own.  '^  If  a  man  smite 
thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  unto  him  the 
other,"  is  a  difficult  precept  to  follow 
in  private  life  ;  in  politics  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  national  suicide.  We 
have  before  us  a  small  instance  in  the 
results  which  have  followed  in  Africa 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  of  affairs 


some  years  a^o.  Asdaming,  then,  that 
we  must  hold  our  own,  that  we  ought 
not  to  hand  down  the  great  Empire 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  our  forefathers  impaired  and 
damaged  to  our  posterity,  what  chance 
is  there  of  this  feeling  or  international 
jealousy  producing  wars,  and  even,  by 
a  combination  of  enemies,  threatening 
destruction  to  our  Empire  ?  As  I  have 
already  said,  a  diminution  of  the  dan- 
ger as  regards  both  France  and  Ger- 
many seems  probable  from  opposite 
causes — from  the  waning  of  France, 
and  from  the  waxing  of  Germany,  both 
affecting  their  political  education. 
The  future  is  far  more  difiBcult  to  pre- 
dict as  regards  America,  for  that  con- 
glomerate or  congeries  of  divers  nations 
IS  still  seething  and  fermenting,  and 
has  not  attainea  the  result  of  the  proc- 
ess yet.  Too  many  of  the  so-called 
American  citizens  are  still  practically 
foreigners  from  Europe,  with  old  quar- 
rels and  antipathies  rankling  in  their 
hearts.  But  so  long  as  the  United 
States  are  in  the  main  Protestant,  and 
use  English  as  their  language,  I  can- 
not believe  in  any  permanent  or  radical 
estrangement  from  England.  Court- 
esy, patience,  ^ood  manners,  combined 
with  flrmness  m  actions,  are  the  obvi- 
ous virtues  in  our  statesmen  which  will 
diminish  our  risks.  It  is  not  denied 
that  at  present  both  our  Government 
and  the  leading  organs  of  our  press 
have  shown  these  qualities.  But  it  is 
often  forgotten  by  individuals,  and  by 
the  newspapers  who  thrive  by  mere 
notoriety,  that  the  faults  and  blunders 
of  individuals  may  undo  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  slowly  and  laboriously 
built  up  by  wise  and  moderate  rulers. 

Firebrands  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  may  easily  ignite  passions,  both 
in  their  own  nation  and  in  its  neigh- 
bors, which  diplomacy  may  find  it  hard 
to  counteract.  The  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land depend,  therefore,  not  merely 
upon  wise  governors,  but  on  the  co- 
operation of  every  man  who  comes  into 
contact  with  our  foreign  neighbors,  of 
every  man  who  can  lead  his  neighbors 
among  us.  As  each  man  by  his  single 
vote  contributes  something  to  the 
Home  Government,  so  each  man  by 
the  guarding  of  his  tongue  and  temper 
may  contribute  something  to  the  gen- 
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eral  character  which  England  is  to  bear 
among  the  nations  ;  and  as  English- 
men abroad  have  hitherto  been  perfectly 
reckless  in  damaging  her  popularity^ 
so  they  may  now  exercise  their  boasted 
calmness  and  self-restraint  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  these  small  ofitences  which  in 
each  case  may  be  very  trivial,  but 
which  may  be  accumulated  into  a  pow- 
er for  evil. 

This  is  a  very  tame  conclusion  to  so 
large  an  argument.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  sound  one  than  some  brilliant 
or  surprising  paradox.     Nor  can  it  be 


called  a  small  improvement^  or  one 
easy  of  attainment,  if  we  include  among 
tiie  individuals  who  must  learn  to  re- 
press their  annoying  criticisms  the 
directors  of  the  daily  newspapers,  who, 
by  admitting  a  taunt  or  a  gibe  by  way 
of  amusement  to  their  readers,  irritate 
far  more  seriously  than  they  imagine 
the  object  of  their  trivial  satire.  But 
I  am  preaching  mere  humdrum  virtues. 
Yet,  is  it  not  they  which  keep  every 
society  in  decent  order  and  at  peace  ? 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 


British  Guiaka  !  Where  is  it,  and 
what  is  it  like?  This  is  a  question 
with  which  few  troubled  themselves 
until  the  newspapers,  in  accents  of  as- 
tonishment and  dread,  told  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  That  possi- 
bility has  not  yet  been  wholly  removed. 
The  political  situation,  so  far  as  the 
Press  and  the  public  can  know,  re- 
mains as  it  was  when  despatches  were 
first  exchanged  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Olney,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dential message  was  delivered.  The 
publication  of  the  **  Documents  and 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  Boundary  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,"  as  the  Blue 
Book  is  officially  styled,  is  purely  a 
statement  of  the  British  case.  As 
such  it  may  help  the  United  States  to 
understand  what  the  British  claim  is, 
and  upon  what  historical  and  other 
evidence  it  is  based  ;  but  of  itself,  it 
makes  no  change  in  the  actual  position 
of  affairs.  When  it  is  exactly  known 
what  course  the  negotiations  have  taken 
since  President  Cleveland  launched  his 
bolt  against  this  country,  comment 
upon  the  issues  of  diplomacy  may  be 
useful.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
words  on  these  jssues  could  be  only  of 
the  order  that  darkens  counsel  and 
embitters  controversy.  This  article, 
therefore,  will  ignore  politics  so  far  as 
may  be,  and,  in  its  general  scope,  will 
be  limited  to  a  statement  of  facts  about 
Guiana  and  its  inhabitants,  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  not 


unfamiliar  with  the  country  and  its 
resources. 

The  early  history  of  Guiana  is 
enshrouded  m  obscurity,  and  is  a  theme 
upon  which  much  learning  might  be 
expended  and  many  ingenious,  and 
wholly  unwarrantable,  conclusions 
drawn.  It  is  not  even  certainly  known 
with  whom  the  honor  of  discovery 
rests  ;  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  give  it  to  Alonso  do  Ojeda, 
who,  in  company  with  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  the 
summer  of  1499.  It  seems  at  any  rate 
to  be  certain  that  the  first  colonists 
were  Dutchmen.  In  1580  a  party  of 
Zeelanders  effected  a  settlement  near 
the  Pomeroon,  and  shortly  afterward 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esse^^uibo.  The 
English  did  not  make  their  way  there 
till  fifteen  years  later,  when  ualeigh 
led  his  first  expedition  to  the  Orinoco. 
Hume  characterized  his  charming  nar- 
rative as  full  of  the  grossest  and  most 
palpable  lies ;  but  in  describing  what 
he  saw,  as  distinct  from  what  he  heard, 
Baleigh  told  no  lies.  His  geographi- 
cal and  other  observations  have  been 
amply  borne  out  by  subsequent  travel- 
lers, and  the  gold  that  is  now  being 
found  in  the  region  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  justifies  his  glowing  belief  in  the 
richness  of  the  country.  His  idea,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  that  Eliza- 
beth should  take  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Guiana,  should  become  mis- 
tress of  the  entire  region  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;    but   the 
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great  Queen  let  the  opportunity  pass, 
and  the  Empire  of  Guiana  was  not 
added  to  her  dominions.  Raleigh's 
second  vojage,  in  1617,  ended  disas- 
trously on  the  scaffold  in  Palace  Yard. 
With  his  death  England's  association 
with  Guiana  came  to  an  end,  not  to  be 
renewed,  and  then  only  as  an  inciden- 
tal consequenco  of  European  wars,  un- 
til 1781,  save  for  a  small  settlement 
established  by  Lord  Willoughby,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  Suri- 
nam, which  was  bought  back  b^  the 
Crown  and  given  to  the  Dutch  m  ex- 
change for  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  xork.  From  1580,  however,  the 
time  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement  on 
the  Pomeroon,  until  1781,  the  Zeeland- 
ers  established  small  colonies  along  the 
rivers  which  break  the  coast  line  of 
what  is  now  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  and  ascended  the  highways 
into  the  interior.  Two  facts  as  regards 
the  section  of  Guiana  which  is  now 
British  are  quite  clear.  These  are, 
that  the  Dutch  held  a  mart  for  slaves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  at  Barima 
Point ;  and  that  they  penetrated  into 
the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni  River  in  the 
north-west,  for  the  sites  of  their  forts 
may  still  be  seen.  In  1781  Great  Brit- 
ain took  possession  of  all  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  but  re- 
stored them  at  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
two  years  later.  Henceforward  up  to 
1803  Guiana  was  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  transition,  now  Dutch,  now  French, 
now  English,  and  never  long  under 
either  flag.  But  when  the  great  war 
broke  out  in  1803  the  Dutch  ceded  the 
three  counties  of  Berbice,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo  to  the  British,  in  whose 
hands  they  have  since  remained,  the 
last  transfer  being  finally  ratified  by 
the  treaty  with  Holland  in  1814.  The 
practical  result  of  all  these  wars  and 
treaties  has  been  that  the  country  now 
is,  and  has  been  during  this  century, 
held  in  three  sections,  —British  Guiana 
from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Corentyn, 
Dutch  Guiana  from  the  Corentyn  to 
the  Mariwini,  and  French  Guiana  from 
the  Mariwini  to  the  debatable  land 
where  Captain  Lunier  was  shot  down 
last  year  when  sent  to  restore  order 
among  the  Brazilian  desperadoes  who 
follow  the  leadership  of  Cabral.     Men- 


tion of  this  last  circumstance  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  France  has  a  boun- 
dary dispute  with  Brazil,  closely  analo- 
gous to   that  of   Great  Britain    with 
Venezuela ;   a  dispute,  too,   in   which 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  appears  to 
be  understood  by  President  Cleveland, 
is  equally  at  stake.     But  that  ig  not  a 
matter   which  can  now  be  discussed. 
In  concluding  this  briof  historical  sum- 
mary two  points  should  be  particularly 
remembered  :    first,   that   when    Great 
Britain    finally    took  over   the    three 
counties  of    Berbice,    Demerara,    and 
Essequibo,  she  necessarily  acquired  all 
the  country   which   the  Dutch  held  ; 
and  secondly,  that  as  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  1836  (that  at  least  was  the  year 
of  its  diplomatic  recognition  by  Great 
Britain),  the  British  title  to  the  area 
in  dispute  is  long  antecedent  to  any 
advanced  by  Venezuela.     Venezuela's 
claim  is  only  tenable  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  successful  rebels  were  the 
inheritors  of  what  Spain  had  possessed, 
and  not  merely  of  the  territory  which 
the  rebels  then  actually  commanded  by 
occupation.     Now,  as  to  how  far  Spain 
had   possessed  land    lower  down   the 
shoulder  of  South  America  than  the 
Orinoco,  and  as  to  how  far  the  Dutch 
had  pushed  their  way  north-westward 
to  the  Orincco,  are  matters  of  fact  too 
complex  for  brief  elucidation.      The 
curious  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
study   them,   and    the   accompanying 
maps,  in  the  aforesaid  Blue  Book. 

Guiana  is  a  country  of  mountain  and 
valley,  of  rolling  downs  and  limitless 
savannahs,  of  broad  belts  of  primeval 
forest,  of  noble  rivers  and  innumerable 
rivulets  and  creeks,  the  interior  sparsely 
inhabited  by  nomadic  and  peaceful 
tribes  of  red  men  now  fast  becoming 
extinct.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  in  British  possession 
since  the  final  surrender  by  the  Dutch 
lies  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Coren- 
tyn, the  latter  being  the  boundary  of 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  Its  ex- 
treme north  westerly  limit  starts  at  a 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  OriDocOy 
strikes  southward  along  the  course  of 
the  Amacura,  then  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  runs  parallel  with  the  Orino- 
co, leaving  a  wide  belt  between  it  and 
the  river-bank.     Before  it  strikes  the 
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Caroni,  which  flows  into  the  Orinoco, 
the  line  makes  a  sharp  bend  southward 
until  it  reaches  a  range  of  mountains 
culminating  in  the  famous  Boraima. 
Thence  it  follows  the  river  Cotinga  and 
Takuta  until  it  takes  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  Essequibo  ;  this  done,  an 
eastward  line  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Corentyn  concludes  the  interior  boun- 
dary. The  line  thus  traced  from  the 
British  frontier  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Koraima  range 
represents  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
British  claim.  The  true  limit  (what 
Lord  Salisbury  calls  the  "  irreducible 
minimum'')  follows  the  Amacura  river 
and  the  Imatuka  range  until  it  strikes 
the  Cuyuni,  thence  following  the 
course  of  that  river  and  the  Yuruan 
until  it  touches  the  range  which  ends 
in  Mount  Roraima.  A  large  pear- 
shaped  area  is  thus  left  between  the 
irreducible  minimum  and  the  extreme 
British  claim  ;  and  this  is  the  area 
which  the  British  Government  admits 
is  so  far  open  ta  dispute  that  it  may 
fairly  form  the  subject  of  arbitration. 
It  is  the  area  within  the  irreducible 
minimum,  or  the  Schomburgk  line> 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  so  far  de- 
clined to  submit  to  arbitration,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  his  second  despatch 
to  Mr.  Olney.  Now  the  Venezuela 
claim  follows  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  Cape  Nassau,  creeps 
behind  the  settled  districts  unquestion- 
ably cultivated  by  the  Dutch  as  far 
back  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  and  thence  marches  with  the 
Essequibo  lo  its  source.  This  claim, 
if  held  to  be  good,  would  deprive  Brit- 
ish Guiana  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  area,  and  would  reduce  the  colony 
to  a  relatively  insignificant  strip  be- 
tween the  rivers  Essequibo  and  Coren- 
tyn. The  country  within  the  line  of 
the  irreducible  minimum,  and  exclud- 
ing the  pear-shaped  tract  with  resp>ect 
to  which  Great  Britain  is  alone  willing 
to  arbitrate,  is,  roughly,  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Venezuela  claims  not 
only  the  pear  shaped  tract  but  the  area 
as  large  as  Great  Britain,  leaving  us  a 
strip  no  larger  than  Ireland.  This  ex- 
planation will  reveal  the  real  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  at  stake.  From  the 
point  of  \iew  of  the  United  Slates,  as- 


suming that  the  Presidential  message 
implies  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
Venezuelan  claim,  it  seems  that  Great 
Britain  has  extended  her  dominion  in 
South  America  by  an  area  as  large  as 
herself.  And  from  the  British  point 
of  view  it  seems  that  the  United  States 
are  siding  with  Venezuela  in  seeking 
to  deprive  Great  Britain,  not  only  of 
the  pear-shaped  tract  which  she  is  will- 
ing to  throw  into  the  crucible  of  arbi- 
tration, but  of  the  largest  and  richest 
part  of  her  colony.  Now  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  anv  virtue  in  the 
new  reading  of  the  Mx>nroe  doctrine, 
and  if,  on  the  other.  Great  Britain  is 
determined  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  her  Empire  and  not  to  allow  the 
dismemberment  of  Guiana  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  neighboring  State  of  Ven- 
ezuela, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  po- 
litical situation  is  one  of  great  dif!i- 
culty  and  danger.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  unwise  to  say  more 
than  that.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
information  as  to  the  course  of  negoti- 
ations, and  in  obedience  to  the  strong 
desire  expressed  by  Government  that 
nothing  should  be  written  calculated 
to  revive  the  feeling  of  hostility  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
do  more  than^cxpress  a  hope  that  the 
diplomatists  will  find  a  means  of  settle- 
ment which  will  leave  British  Guiana 
intact,  at  least  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  within  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum. 

The  country  is  roughly  divisible  into 
three  zones.  First  comes  the  level 
mud  flat,  twenty  miles  or  more  in 
width,  formed  by  the  soil  brought 
down  from  the  great  rivers  and  edged 
with  a  thick  belt  of  tall  courida  bush 
and  mangrove.  This  belt  is  the  natu- 
ral sea-wall  of  the  country.  It  extends 
in  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  Ama- 
zon to  the  Orinoco,  and  against  its 
matted  frontage  the  Atlantitr^oUers  are 
beaten  into  foam  and  spray.  Beyond 
the  mud  flats  are  long,  low,  irregular 
reefs  of  white  quartz  sand,  sometimes 
rising  into  hillocks  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  high.  These  formed  the 
original  coast-line.  The  intervening 
stretch  of  rich  black  soil,  sand  and  clay 
and  vegetable  deposit  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  represents  the  encroach- 
nient  of  the  earth  upon  the  sea.     The 
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process  goes  on  incessantly.  The  rivers 
are  so  surcharged  with  alluvial  that 
the  sea  for  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  is 
dark  and  turbid  ;  and  as  the  alluvial 
settles  and  the  mud  banks  are  extend- 
ed, so  the  courida  bush  moves  forward, 
ever  reclaiming  the  new  foreshore  and 
waging  war  with  the  incoming  tide. 
Now  and  again,  in  times  of  gale,  the 
rollers  tear  up  the  matted  roots  and 
make  a  great  gap  in  the  natural  fas- 
cines ;  but,  though  there  may  be  iso- 
lated defeats,  the  general  tendency  is 
that  of  victory  for  the  land.  Thus 
have  the  mud  flats  been  formed,  the 
deposit  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
thickness  ;  a  wondrously  rich  soil  for 
the  sugar-cane,  a  poor  foundation  for 
heavy  buildings,  but  a  perfect  buffer 
d  uring  seismological  disturbances.  Be- 
yond the  sand-reefs  come  the  forma- 
tions of  primary  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  granitic  rocks  and  rangesi  of 
sandstone  mountains,  rising  by  ter- 
races into  an  elevated  tableland  of  sa- 
vannah. Where  the  mud  flats  end  the 
great  belts  of  fore«t  begin,  stretching 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more 
inland  and  forming  towering  walls  of 
timber  and  foliage  along  the  great 
waterways.  The  river  system  is  on 
the  grand  scale  peculiar  to  tropical 
America.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  cut 
up  into  innumerable  islets  grouped 
about  the  courses  of  the  largest  streams, 
the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  the  Ber- 
bice,  and  the  Corcntyn.  The  finest 
river  is  the  Essequibo,  into  which  flow 
the  magnificent  waters  of  the  Ouyuni 
and  the  Mazaruni,  forming  a  conflu- 
ence at  Bartica  Point  over  four  miles 
broad,  the  stream  then  widening  out 
through  its  subsequent  course  of  sixty 
miles  into  an  estuary  twenty  miles 
from  bank  to  bank.  The  Essequibo 
rises  in  the  Acaroi  mountains,  forty 
miles  north  of  the  Equator,  and  tears 
a  sinuous  way  through  and  down  the 
terraced  surface  for  a  distance  of  over 
six  hundred  miles.  It  is  not  navigable 
for  steamers  much  beyond  Bartica 
Point,  and  the  farther  it  is  explored 
the  higher,  grander,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  dangerous  become  the  rapids. 
One  of  its  tributaries,  the  Potaro,  which 
joins  it  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast,  has  a  waterfall 
surpassing  Niagara  in  height.     This  is 


the  Kaieteur  Pall  (the  Old  Man's  Pall, 
to  translate  the  Indian  name),  which 
was  discovered   by   Afr.    Brown,    who 
made  a  geological  survey  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
At  this  point  the  Potaro  falls  over  a 
sandstone   tableland   precipitously  for 
seven  hundred  and  forty-one  feet,  and 
then  over  a  sloping  cataract  of  eighty- 
one  feet  into  a  ^reat  rocky  basin.     In 
flood-time  the  width  of  the  fall  isabont 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,   and 
in   the  dry  season  two  hundred   and 
fortv  feet  or  less.      *'  If,"    says   Mr. 
im  '^Thurn,  **  the  whole  valley  of   the 
Potaro  is  fairyland,  then  the  Kaieteur 
ravine  is  the  very  penetralia  of  fairy- 
land. .  .  .     Crossing  the  savannah  we 
soon  reached  the  Kaieteur  cliffs.    Lying 
at  full  length  on  the  ground,  head  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  I  gazed  down. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  splendid  and, 
in  the  most  solemn  sense  of  the  word, 
awful  beauty  of  the   Kaieteur    burst 
upon   me.     Seven   hundred   and   fifty 
feet  below,  encircled  in  black  boulders, 
lay  a  black  pool  into  which  the  column 
of  white  water,  graceful  as  the  ceaseless 
flight  of  innumerable  rockets,   thun- 
dered from  by  my  side.     Behind  the 
Fall,  throtigh  the  thinnest  parts  of  the 
veil  of  foam  and  mist,  a  great  black 
cavern  made  the  white  of  the  water 
still  more  white."    The  renowned  trav- 
eller saw  it  some  years  afterward  and 
in   time   of  flood.      An   indescribably 
vast  curtain  of  waters,  he  says  (some 
four  hundred  feet  wide),  **  rolled  over 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  retaining  its  full 
width  until  it  crashed  into  the  boiling 
water  of  the  pool  which  filled  the  whole 
space   below  ;  and   at  the  surface  of 
this  pool  itself  only  the  outer  edge  was 
visible,  for  the  greater  part  was  beaten 
and  hurled  up  in  a  great  high  mass  of 
surf  and  foam  and  spray."* 

The  Berbice  comes  next  in  size  to 
the  Essequibo  ;  it  is  tidal,  and  naviga- 
ble for  vessels  of  a  twelve  feet  draught 
to  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles. 
Prom  its  source  it  runs  for  many 
leagues  almost  parallel  with  the  upper 
Essequibo,  now  confined  between  high 
gorges,  now  spreading  out  into  broad 
expanses,  now  racing  over  cataracts  as 


*  *•  Among  the  Indians  of  Gaiann,**  by  E 
F.  im  Tham  (1883). 
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it  crosses  the  great  bed  of  rock  that 
runs  athwart  the  shoulder  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Demerara  divides  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  between  the  Berbice 
and  the  Essequibo.  It  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  a  dark  maddy 
volume  of  water,  running  like  a  mill- 
stream  as  the  tide  goes  out.  This  river 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  over 
seventy  miles,  and  its  upper  course  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  but  Indian  boat- 
men and  a  handful  of  adventurous 
miners  who  have  found  gold  beyond 
the  Mora  rapids.  The  iJutch  boun- 
dary river,  the  Corentyn,  takes  its  rise 
about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Essequibo,  and  flows 
over  a  series  of  splendid  cataracts 
whose  supremacy  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  was  unchallenged  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Kaieteur.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Rupununi,  whoso  white  waters  thread 
their  way  over  the  elevated  tableland 
and  through  the  vast  savannahs,  and 
fall  into  the  Essequibo  at  a  point  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  the  Barima  and  the  Barama,  mak- 
ing easily  navigable  highways  from 
the  coast  to  the  north-west ;  the  Pom- 
eroon,  the  Mahaica,  the  Mahaicony, 
and  the  Abary,  all  rivers  compared 
with  which  our  island  streams  are  in- 
significant. 

Of  the  High  Woods,  the  dense  prime- 
val forests  of  tronical  America,  many, 
from  Humboldt  downward,  have  writ- 
ten, and  written  well ;  yet  mere  words 
can  never  adequately  render  their 
grand,  mysterious  beauty.  The  brush, 
in  the  hand  of  genius,  might  succeed  ; 
the  pen  must  inevitably  lail.  It  is  of 
little  service  to  tell  of  giant  stems  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  before  they  put  forth  their  strong 
interlacing  branches.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
massive  nobility,  the  columnar  dignity 
and  grace  of  their  trunks.  They  shoot 
straight  upward  in  grand  and  crowded 
array,  the  pillars  of  a  dense  roof  of 
dark  green  foliage  ;  and  from  their 
branches  hang  festoons  of  bush  rope, 
in  strenuous,  though  invisible  combat, 
one  with  the  other,  to  reach  the  soil, 
even  as  the  great  trees  are  in  similar 
combat  to  force  their  way  up  into  the 


sunlight  and  the  air.  So  thickly  mat- 
ted is  the  roof  of  branch  and  leaf,  of 
pendulous  rope  and  ivy,  that  the  light 
IS  dim.  You  may  travel  for  days  and 
never  see  the  sun  save  for  slanting 
shafts  of  burnished  gold  that  pierce 
the  interstices  of  this  natural  ceiling  ; 
or  for  occasional  clearances  where  some 
old  giant  of  the  forest  has  fallen,  crash- 
ing down  all  the  weaker  trees  that 
could  not  withstand  its  weight.  The 
atmosphere  is  almost  intolerably  hot 
and  dank.  The  ground  is  encumbered 
with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  bush, 
making  progress  painfully  slow,  even 
over  an  Indian  trail.  The  silence,  too, 
is  as  oppressive  as  the  heat.  Just  be- 
fore daybreak,  in  the  ten  minutes  or  so 
of  half  light,  the  forest  will  resound 
with  the  cries  of  monkeys  and  the 
notes  of  birds.  As  the  sun  rises  over 
the  woodland  golden  breasted  marmo- 
sets will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  ;  now 
and  again  a  red-plumaged  bird  may 
dart  like  a  flame  through  the  leaves  ; 
a  labba.  a  peccary,  a  tapir,  or  possibly 
a  puma,  will  crash  through  the  under- 
growth ;  but  as  the  day  wears  on  and 
tiie  heat  grows  less  endurable,  these 
sights  and  sounds  cease.  All  is  still 
and  silent.  A  large  bright-hued  but- 
terfly may  float  lazfly  past ;  the  solemn 
note  of  the  bell-bird  may  echo  in  the 
groves  ;  but  these  rare  incidents  of  the 
forest  noon-day  seem  but  to  intensify 
the  motionless  character  of  the  scene, 
and  deepen  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude 
and  silence.  It  is  much  the  same  when 
travelling  on  the  rivers  and  creeks. 
Rarely  does  the  traveller  on  those  wind- 
ing streams  get  a  clear  stretch  in  front 
of  him.  He  is  on  a  wide  avenue  of 
water  with  high  forest  banks  to  right 
and  left,  with  a  great  wall  of  trees  be- 
hind him  and  another  in  front,  a  wall 
that  gives  way  as  the  boat  approaches 
the  bend,  and  resolves  itself  into  new 
forest  banks  with  another  wall  of  trees 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  stream.  Not  a 
sign  of  life  will  be  seen,  not  a  sound 
hoard  but  the  rhythmic  stroke  of  the 
paddles.  The  creeks  are  of  equal  still- 
ness and  of  unsurpassable  loveliness, 
the  cool  brown  waters  covered  with  the 
queen  of  water  lilies  and  overarched 
with  trees,  festooned  with  lianas,  creep- 
ers, and  orchids.  Often  does  a  passage 
have  to  be  forced  with  cutlasses  through 
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these  meandering  waterways.  Every 
stroke  of  the  paddles  gives  a  new  view 
and  reveals  a  still  more  entrancing 
scene.  It  is  toilsome  work,  no  doubt, 
to  get  through  these  arched  highways 
of  the  forest ;  but  great  is  the  reward 
to  the  lover  of  natural  beauty.  Splen- 
didly is  he  compensated  for  his  labor 
when  the  boat  shoots  out  from  beneath 
the  interlaced  roof  of  foliage  and  flow- 
ers into  the  sunlight  that  streams  upon 
a  wide  lake  in  the  open  savannah, 
fringed  by  the  forest  belt,  and  with 
mountains  mantled  in  blue  haze,  softly 
outlined  against  the  horizon. 

And  what  of  the  people  of  this  inter- 
esting country?      They  number    but 
two  hundred   and   eighty-seven   thou- 
sand,   an   infinitesimal    proportion   of 
what  the  area  could  support.     When 
the  Dutcii  went  there  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  forests  were  the  home  of 
large  tribes  of  red  Indians,  who  had 
probably   found    their   way  from   the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  along 
the  cliain  of  islands  across  the  Carib- 
bean  soa.     Now,    however,   there  are 
scarcely   twenty    thousand    aborigines 
between   the  Orinoco  and   the  Coren- 
tyn.     The  Caribs,  the  only  warlike  and 
courageous  tribe  among  them,  are  prac- 
tically extinct ;    the  few  who  remain 
have  lost  their  love  of  battle.     There 
is  no  market  for  slaves  such  as  that 
established  by  the  Dutch  nearly  three 
hundred   years  ago    on    the    Orinoco 
delta  ;  and   with  the  cessation  of  the 
trade  in  Indian  labor  for  the  Dutch 
plantations  in  the  Pomeroon  and  Esse- 
qnibo  districts,  the  Caribs  found  their 
occupation  gone.     They  have  dwindled 
down  to  vanishing  point.     The  dimin- 
ishing tribes  that  remain  are  inoffen- 
sive, and  as  shy,  too,  as  the  animals 
whose   forest    habitation    thev    share. 
They  make  magnificent  boatmen  and 
woodmen,  threading  their  way  through 
the  intricacies   of  the  forest  with  an 
ease  incomprehensible  to  the  European, 
a  <i:iant  tree,  a  fallen  trunk,  a  broken 
twig,  their  only  landmarks.     And  they 
know  the  rivers  as  only  the  aborigine 
can  know  them.     From  them  and  from 
the  forest  they  draw  their  food.     In 
the  woodlands,  when  they  form  a  set- 
tlement, they  char  a  tiny  patch  and 
cultivate   cassava,    from    the    root   of 
which   they    make  large,    thin  cakes, 


which  answer  to  the  white  man's  bread. 
The  men  hunt  the  labba  in  the  forest, 
or  spear  and  net  fish  in  the  rivers ; 
while  the  women    wea>e   hammocks, 
tend  the  cassava  field,  and  mnkepai' 
warrie,  an    intoxicant   from    the   fer- 
mented juice  of  the  cassava  root.     The 
process  of  manufacture  is  disgusting, 
the  root  being  masticated  by  the  wom- 
en and  spat  into  a  large  vessel.     It  is 
not  a  strong  intoxicant  :  much  has  to 
be  drunk  before  an  hilarioas  cfTect  is 
produced  ;  but  the  Indian  is  capable  of 
taking  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  still 
deserves  Raleigh's  description  of  him 
as  a   ''marvellous    great  drankard." 
And  since  they  have  been  brought  into 
contact    with    Europeans    they    have 
learned   the    qualities    of    more    fiery 
spirits  than  the  cassava  root  will  yield  ; 
they  have  learned  some  of  the  white 
man's  tastes,  and  with  them  some  of 
his  diseases,   rapidly   hastening    their 
extinction  as  a  race.     Many  of  those 
who  keep  to  the  river  banks  and  about 
the  wood-cutting  grants  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  negro  blood.     They  are  use- 
ful because  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
cataracts  and  Indian  trails,  and  they 
now    find    abundant    employment    as 
bowmen   and   boatmen   for   the   gold- 
hunters.     But  they  are  a  people  who 
will  not  continue  in  the  land  ;    they 
will  be  merged  into  the  hybrid  popu- 
lation of  the  country.     The  true  Indian 
will  go  farther  inland  before  the  steady 
advance  of  civilization.      He  shrinks 
from   European    contact,   a    veritable 
child  of  nature,  of  an  impenetrable  re- 
serve, full  of  superstitious  dreads,  peo- 
pling every  mountain,  river,  and  forest- 
grove  with  spirits,  and  utterly  unable 
to    adapt    himself  to  any   conditions 
other  than  those  of  the  nomad.     Before 
many  generations  are  passed  there  will 
be  no  other  evidence  of  the  Indian  oc- 
cupants of  Guiana  than  the  mysteii- 
ous  and  indecipherable  picture-writing 
wrought  by  remote  ancestors  upon  the 
great  boulders  of  the  river  cataracts. 

The  general  population  of  Guiana  is 
indeed  a  motley  gathering  ;  something 
under  five  thousand  Europeans  ;  about 
twelve  thousand  Portuguese  from  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  Madeira  ; 
over  one  hundred  thousand  coolies  from 
India,  and  nearly  four  thousand  Chi- 
nese brought  under  indenture  to^ork 
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on  the  sugar-estates ;   more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  blacks,  descendants 
of  West  African   negroes  brought  by 
the  slave-traders ;    and    about   thirty 
thousand  people  of  mixed  race.     The 
grand   total    in    1891,    including   the 
nomadic  Indians,  was  something  over 
two   hundred   and   eighty-eight  thou- 
sand.    Nearly  all  these  people  are  at 
present  confined   to   the  coast.     The 
majority  of  them  are  employed  on  the 
sugar-estates  on  the  banks  oi  the  Dem- 
erara  and  the  Berbice,  and  on  the  flats 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.     In  *'  de 
old  Testament  time,''  as  the  negroes 
say  (meaning  thereby  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  possession,  or  any  time  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery),  planting  was 
carried  on  in  the  interior  lands,  cotton 
and  coffee  heading  the  list  of  exports. 
But  when  the  sagar-cane  began  to  be 
grown  the  Dutch  colonists  found  the 
alluvial  an  ideal  soil  for  it.     A  level 
surface,  too,  was  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  Dutchman.     He  liked   it  all  the 
better  for  being  a  few  feet  below  high 
tide  ;  it  gave  him  opportunities  to  ex- 
ercise his  ingenuity  in  building  walls  to 
keep  out  the  sea,   in  cutting  canals, 
and  constructing  kokers  and  dams  for 
navigation  and  drainage.     When   the 
British  took  over  the  colony  they  looked 
upon  it  simply  as  a  huge  sugar-estate, 
caring  nothing  for  the  potentialities  of 
the  interior.     A  sugar-estate  was  then 
a  gold-mine  to  its  fortunate  owner,  and 
to  those  who  managed  it  for  him  while 
he  lived  at  his  ease  in  £ngland.     There 
was  no  incentive  to  leave  the  flats  and 
push  beyond  the  sand-reefs  and  forest- 
belt  to   the    mountainous   table-land. 
•Cheap  labor  was  the  great  object  al- 
ways in  view,  and  the  colony  was  for 
decades  governed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  such  labor  for  the  planters. 
On  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  negroes 
took   advantage  of    their  freedom    to 
work   when    uiey  chose.      They    had 
neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  courage 
to  move  into  the  interior  ;  they  squat- 
ted contentedly  in  villages  on  the  mud 
flats,  within  reach  of  the  sugar-estates, 
where  they  could  be  sure  of  getting  one 
or    two    da)s'    work    a    week,    which 
brought  them  in  abundance  for  their 
simple  wants.    The  planters  soon  found 
that  this  intermittent  labor-supply  was 
insufficient.     They  brought  in  immi- 
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f [rants  from  the  West  India  islands, 
iberated   negroes  from    West   Africa 
and  the  Brazils,  and  Chinese  coolies 
from  the  Par  East.     This  last  importa- 
tion ceased,  however,  when  a  stipula- 
tion was  made  in  a  convention  between 
Oreat   Britain    and    China,   declaring 
that  all  such  immigrants  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  return  passage  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service.      The  planters 
thought  the  burden  of  cost  too  heavy, 
and  discontinued  the  introduction  of 
Chinese ;    unfortunately    so,   for    the 
Chinaman  is  a  capital  agricultural  la« 
borer  in  the  tropics,  is  a  valuable  cou'* 
sumer  of  commodities,  and,  when  free 
to  use  his  faculties  for  his  own  ad  van* 
tage,  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  sparsely 
inhabited  country.     With  China  prac- 
tically closed  to  them  the  planters  then 
turned  their  eyes  upon  India,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has 
been   a  brisk   traffic  between   Guiana 
and  the  East  Indies.     The  coolies  sign 
for  five  years'  service,  with  the  right 
of  claiming  a  free  passage  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families  then  or 
at  any  later  time.     Many  remain  ;  but 
an  average  of  two  thousand  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  return  yearly,  with 
their  accumulated  savings  in  the  form 
of  jewelry  and  gold  jjieoes.     The  an- 
nual cost  of  this  immigration  is  about 
£100,000,    two-thirds   being  borne  by 
the  planters,  and  one-third  by  the  col- 
ony ;  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
keep  labor  fairly  cheap.     The  policy 
of  the  planters  also  was  to  confine  the 
negro   to  the  coast,  for   his  superior 
physical  strength  made  him  almost  in- 
dispensable for  certain  heavy  work  in 
the  cane-flelds,  so  long  as  it  could  be 
bought  at  a  low  figure  ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly set  their  faces  against   all 
projects  for  opening  the  interior  which 
would  have  taken  the  population  away 
from  the  mud  flats.     That  policj[  has> 
however,  worn  itself  out.     The  rise  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Europe,  un^ 
fairly  fostered  by  heavy  bounties,  ha&. 
made  the  cultivation  of  cane  so  hazard- 
ous and  unprofitable  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  planting  can  continue  in 
Demerara.     But  whether  its  days  be 
few  or  many  the  planter  has  now  a 
sufficiency  of  indentured  coolie  lab6r  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  free 
coolies,   the  negroes,  and  the  nouxed. 
47 
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races,   find   themselves    compelled    to 
turn  to  other  pursuits. 

Fortunately  a  new  channel  has  been 
opened  to  them  by  the  rediscovery  of 
gold  in  the  interior.  **  No  man  in 
Europe  believes  in  the  wealth  of  Gui- 
ana/' wrote  Humboldt  nearly  a  cen- 
tury a^o  ;  but  many  men  believe  in  it 
now,  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
initiation  camo  from  Cayenne,  a  black 
native  of  French  Guiana  prospecting 
in  the  Esseqnibo  with  marked  success. 
In  1884  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
of  gold  were  exported  ;  by  1893  the 
tale  has  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  ounces. 
There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  since  ; 
but  fluctuations  are  inevitable  in  placer 
mining,  and  a  triflin^^  fall  has  no  real 
bearing  upon  the  auriferous  nature  of 
the  country.  All  the  gold  hitherto  ob- 
tained has*  been  washed  from  the  soil 
under  unskilled  management  and  by 
laborers  who  have  had  to  learn  their 
work.  The  quartz  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  Indeed  only  in  a  few  insig- 
nificant patches  has  the  country  been 
prospected.  The  region  between  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Corentyn  has  scarce- 
ly been  touched  ;  nearly  all  the  gold 
has  come  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Barima  and  from  a  few  spots  along 
the  courses  of  the  Cuyuni,  the  Maza- 
rnni,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Potaro. 
When  capital  and  skilled  direction  are 
brought  into  the  country,  as  they  will 
be  so  soon  as  the  political  difficulty  is 
disposed  of  and  the  north- western  boun- 
dary definitely  fixed,  Guiana  will  prob- 
ably become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
gold-fields  in  the  British  Empire. 
Then  the  population  will  inevitably 
drift  inland.  Only  the  mercantile  and 
official  classes  will  remain  in  George- 
town, the  capital  ;  and  only  the  coolies 
whose  labor  contracts  are  unexpired 
will  be  left  upon  the  sugar-estates. 
The  population  will  have  to  be  rein- 
forced with  negroes  from  the  West 
Indies  and  coolies  from  the  East : 
townships  and  farms  will  spring  up  in 
the  interior  wherever  mining  settle- 
ments are  established  ;  and  the  coun- 
try will  undergo  a  transformation  such 
as,  in  due  time  and  granting  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  gold  in  paying 
q^uantities,  should  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  Empire.    When 


the  drift  quartz  comes  to  be  crushed, 
when  shafts  are  sunk  in  the  numerous 
reefs,  when  operations  are  conducted 
on  such  a  scale  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
evidently  contemplates  by  offering  con- 
cessions of  territory  on  speciallj  favor- 
able terms, "**  then  Guiana  will  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  realizing  the 
dreams  of  Raleigh  when  he  urged  Eliza- 
beth to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco. 

Something  should  be  said,   in  con- 
clusion, about  the  climate,   which  has 
been  badly  maligned.     It  is  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  that  of  any  other 
primeval  tropical  tract.    Malarial  fevers 
exist,  of  course  :  they  are  inevitable  in 
the   tropics  ;  but  severe  attacks   may 
certainly  be  avoided  by  prudent  living. 
If  a  European,  fresh  from  home,  walks 
about  at  noonday  without  an  umbrella, 
or  works  at  a  paddle  with  the  Indian 
boatmen  on  the  rivers,  or  indulges  in 
other  continuous  exertion  without  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  get  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  ;  and  he  deserves  to  get  it  for  his 
folly.     But  if  he  takes  life  easily,  has 
a  sufficiency  of  good  nourishing  food, 
and  as  little  alcohol  as  possible,  he  may 
live   to  a  ripe  old  age  with  nothing 
worse  than  an  occasional  feverish  cold. 
It  is  an  absolute  error  to  call  the  coun- 
try a  pestiferous  fever- den.     The  im- 
pression has  probably  arisen  from  the 
occasional  appearance  of  yellow  fever 
in   an   epidemic    form.      Now   yellow 
fever  is  a  very  terrible  malady,  strik- 
ing fear  to  the  boldest  heart  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  carries  off  its 
victims;    but  it  is  no  more   terrible* 
than  small-pox,  and  an  epidemic  of  the 
disease  is  about  as  rare  in  Ouiana  as 
small-pox  is  in  the  better  quarters  of 
London.     It  has  not  been   known  in 
the  country  since  1881,  and  then    it 
was  imported  ;  it  appears  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  when  it  does  appear  is 
confined  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
rarely  extending  inland.     Every    one 
who  has  been  in  the  interior,  and  knows 
how   to   travel   in  equatorial  regions, 
testifies  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
where  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  is  tern- 


*  See  his  despatch  of  September  7th,  1895, 
to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
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pered  by  the  pleasant  and  continuous 
breeze  from  the  sea.  No  European 
can,  of  course,  labor  in  the  tropics  as 
he  can  in  his  own  latitudes.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  do  so  nature  will  chastise 
him  for  his  temerity  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  which  may  be  so  mild  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  him,  or  so  fre- 
quently recurrent  as  to  ruin  his  consti- 
tution, or  so  severe  as  to  lay  him  in  his 
grave  in  forty-eight  hours.  But  it  is 
not  the  climate  that  deserves  blame  so 
much  as  the  misuse  of  it  by  men  whose 
bodilv  energy  outstrips  their  discretion, 
or  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health.  One  great  cause  of  disease  is 
certainly  almost  wholly  a?oided  in 
Guiana,  save,  perhaps,  on  the  higher 
savannahs  ;  there  are  no  violent  alter- 
nations of  temperature.  *'  There  is 
probably   no  country   on  the  globe," 


says  Dr.  Hancock,  who  lived  in  Dem- 
erara  for  five-and-twenty  years,  **  where 
the  temperature  is  more  uniform  than 
in  Guiana."  The  variation  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  72°  to  87°  (Fahr- 
enheit), and  even  in  the  savannahs  the 
thermal  range  is  merely  from  6G°  at 
night  to  88°  in  the  day.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  inches,  and  in  the  wet 
season  it  will,  as  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, rain  sometimes  for  days  together. 
But  wet  or  dry,  fever  or  no  fever,  the 
climate  of  Guiana  is  delightful.  It  is 
one  to  which  all  who  have  ever  known 
it  long  at  times  to  return,  and  with  a 
longing  that  is  irresistible  when  the 
great  cities  of  England  are  enveloped 
in  the  poisonous  fogs  of  winter. — Mac- 
millan*s  Magazine, 
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ON   LIMBO. 


BY  VERNON   LEE. 

Peroochd  gente  di  molto  valore 
Conobbi  cbe  in  quel  Limbo  eran  Bospesi. 


I. 


It  may  seem  curious  to  begin  with 
Dante  and  pass  on  to  the  Children's 
Rabbits'  House  ;  but  I  require  both  to 
explain  what  it  is  I  mean  by  Limbo  ; 
no  such  easy  matter  on  trying.  For 
this  discourse  is  not  about  the  Pious 
Pagans  whom  the  poet  found  in  hon- 
orable confinement  at  the  gate  of  Hell, 
nor  of  their  neighbors  the  Unchris- 
tened  Babies  ;  but  I  am  glad  of  Dante's 
authority  for  the  existence  of  a  place 
holding  such  creatures  as  have  just 
missed  a  necessary  rite,  or  come  too 
soon  for  thorough  salvation.  And  I 
am  glad,  moreover,  that  the  poet  has 
insisted  on  the  importance — '*  gente 
di  molto  valore" — of  the  beings  thus 
enclosed  ;  because  it  is  jtist  with  the 
superior  quality  of  the  things  in  what 
I  mean  by  Limbo  that  wo  are  pecul- 
iarly concerned. 

And  now  for  the  other  half  of  my 
preliminary  illustration  of  the  subject, 
to  wit,  the  Children's  Rabbits'  House. 
The  little  gardens  which  the  children 


played  at  cultivating  have  long  since 
disappeared,  taken  insensibly  back  into 
that  corner  of  the  formal  but  slackly 
kept  garden  which  looks  toward  the 
steep  hill  dotted  with  cows  and  sheep. 
But  in  that  corner,  behind  the  shape- 
less Portugal  laurels  and  the  patches 
of  seeding  grass,  there  still  remains, 
beneath  big  trees,  what  the  children 
used  to  call  Tlie  Rabbits'  Villa.  'Tis 
merely  a  wooden  toy  house,  with  green 
moss-eaten  roof,  standing,  like  the  lake 
dwellings  of  prehistoric  times,  on 
wooden  posts,  with  the  tall  foxgloves, 
crimson  and  white,  growing  all  round 
it  There  is  something  ludicrous  in 
this  superannuated  toy,  this  Noah's 
ark  on  stilts  among  the  grass  and 
bushes  ;  but  when  you  look  into  the 
thing,  finding  the  empty  plates  and 
cups  **  for  having  tea  with  the  rabbits, 
and  when  you  look  into  it  spiritually 
also,  it  grows  oddly  pathetic.  We 
walked  up  and  down  between  the  high 
hornbeam  hedges,  the  sunlight  lyin^ 
low  on  the  armies  of  tall  daisies  and 
seeding  grasses,  and  falling  in  narrow 
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glints  among  the  white  boles  and  hang- 
ing boughs  of  the  beeches,  where  the 
wooden  benches  stand  nnnsed  in  the 
deep  grass,  and  the  old  swing  hangs 
crazily  crooked.  Yes,  the  Kabbits' 
Villa  and  the  sarronnding  overgrown 
beds  are  qnite  pathetic.  Is  it  because 
they  are,  in  a  way,  the  graves  of  chil- 
dren long  dead,  as  dead— despite  the 
grown-up  folk  who  may  come  and  say 
''  It  was  I"— as  the  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs  with  whom  they  once  had  tea? 
That  is  it ;  and  that  explains  my  mean- 
ing :  the  Rabbits^  Villa  is,  to  the  eye 
of  the  initiate,  one  of  many  little 
branch  establishments  of  Limbo  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides.  Another 
poet,  more  versed  in  similar  matters 
than  Dante  (one  feels  sure  Dante  knew 
his  own  mind,  and  always  had  his  own 
way,  even  when  exiled),  Rossetti,  in  a 
sonnet,  has  given  us  the  terrible  little 
speech,  which  .would  issue  from  the 
small  Limbos  of  this  kind  : 

Look  in  my  face  :  My  name  is  Mighi  have  been, 

11. 

Of  all  the  things  that  Limbo  might 
contain,  there  is  one  about  which  some 
persons,  very  notably  Churchyard 
G  ray,  have  led  us  into  error.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  much  genius  to  be 
found  in  Limbo.  The  world,  although 
it  takes  a  lot  of  dunning,  offers  a  fair 
price  for  this  article,  which  it  requires 
as  much  as  water  power  and  coal,  nay 
even  as  much  as  food  and  clothes 
(bread  for  its  soul  and  raiment  for  its 
thought)  ;  so  that  what  genius  there 
be  will  surely  be  brought  into  the 
market.  But  even  were  it  wholly 
otherwioc,  genius,  like  murder,  would 
out;  for  genius  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
forces  of  nature  :  not  to  be  quelled  or 
quenched,  adaptable,  protean,  expan- 
sive, nay  explosive  ;  of  all  things  in 
the  world  the  most  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  which  accounts  for  so  much  pub- 
lic expenditure  to  foster  and  encourage 
it ;  foster  the  sun's  chemistry,  the 
force  of  gravitation,  encourage  atomic 
affinity  and  natural  selection,  magnifi- 
cent Maecenas  and  judicious  ministerial 
board,  they  are  sure  to  do  you  credit ! 

Hence,  to  my  mind,  there  are  no 
mute  inglorious  Miltons^  or  none  worth 
taking  into  account.     Our  sentimental 


surmises  about  them  grow  from    the 
notion  that  human  power  is  something 
like  the  wheels  or  cylinder  of  a  watch, 
a  neat  numbered  scrap  of  mechanism, 
stamped  at  a  blow  by  a  creative ^/f^^,  or 
hand-hammered  by  evolution,  and  fit- 
ting just  exactly  into  one  little  plan, 
serving  exactly  one  little  purpose^  in- 
dispensable   for    that    particular    ma- 
chine,  and  otherwise  fit  for  the   dust- 
heap.     Happily  for  us  it  is  certainly 
not  so.     The  very  greatest  men   have 
always  been  the  most  versatile  :   Lio- 
nardo,    Ooethe,   Napoleon ;    the    next 
greatest  can  still  be  imagined   under 
dififerent  circumstances  as  turning  their 
energy  to  very  different  tasks  ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  think  that  the  hobbies 
by  which  many  of  them  have  laid  much 
store,  while  the  world  merely  laughed 
at  the  statesman's  trashy  verses  or  the 
musician's    third-rate    pictures,    may 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  rudimen- 
tary organs,  which,  given  a  different 
environment,   might  have  developed, 
become    the    creature's    chief    raison 
d'etre,  leaving  that  which  has  actually 
chanced   to   be  his  talent  to  become 
atrophied,  perhaps  invisible. 

Be  this  last  as  it  may — and  I  com- 
mend it  to  those  who  believe  in  genius 
as  a  form  of  monomania — it  is  quite 
certain  that  genius  has  nothing  in 
common  with  machinery.  It  is  the 
most  organic  and  alive  of  living  organ- 
isms ;  the  most  adaptable  therefore, 
and  least  easily  killed  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  despite  Gray's  Elegy^  there 
is  no  chance  of  much  of  it  in  Limbo. 

This  is  no  reason  for  the  optimistic 
extermination  of  distinguished  men. 
It  is  indeed  most  difficult  to  kill  genius, 
but  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  killing 
its  possessors ;  and  with  them  as  much 
of  their  work  as  they  have  left  undone. 
What  pictures  might  Oiorgione  not 
have  painted  but  for  the  lady,  the 
rival,  or  the  plague,  whichever  it  was 
that  killed  him  I  Mozart  could  as- 
suredly have  given  us  a  half-dozen 
more  Don  Giovannis  if  he  had  had 
fewer  lessons,  fewer  worries,  better 
food  ;  nay,  by  his  miserable  death  the 
world  has  lost,  methinks,  more  even 
than  that — a  commanding  influence 
which  would  have  kept  music,  for  a 
score  of  years,  earnest  and  masterly 
but  joyful.      Rossini  would  not  have 
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run  to  seed,  and  Beethoven's  ninth 
symphony  might  hare  been  a  genuine 
**  Hymn  to  tfoy"  if  only  Mozart,  the 
Apollo  of  musicians,  had,  for  a  few 
years  more,  flooded  men's  souls  with 
radiance.  A  similar  thing  is  said  of 
Eafael ;  but  his  followers  were  medi- 
ocre, and  he  himself  lacked  personal- 
ity, so  that  many  a  better  example 
mip:ht  be  brought 

These  are  not  useless  speculations  ; 
it  is  as  well  we  realize  that,  although 
genius  be  immortal,  poor  men  of  genius 
are  not. 

Quite  an  extraordinarily  small  amount 
of  draughts  and  microbes,  of  starvation 
bodily  and  spiritual,  of  pin-pricks  of 
various  kinds,  will  do  for  them  ;  we 
can  all  have  a  hand  in  the  killing  of 
them  ;  the  killing  also  of  their  peace, 
kindliness  and  justice,  sending  these 
qualities  to  Limbo,  which  is  full  of 
such.  And  now,  dear  reader,  I  per- 
ceive that  we  have  at  last  got  Limbo 
well  in  sight ;  and,  in  another  minute, 
we  may  begin  to  discern  some  of  its 
real  contents. 

in. 

The  Paladin  Astolfo,  as  Ariosto  re- 
lates, was  sent  on  a  winged  horse  up 
to  the  moon  ;  where,  under  the  cice- 
ronoship  of  John  the  Evangelist,  he  saw 
most  of  the  things  which  had  been 
lost  on  earth,  among  others  the  wits 
of  many  persons  in  bottles,  his  cousin 
Orlando's,  which  he  had  come  on  pur- 
pose to  fetch,  and,  curiously,  his  own, 
which  he  had  never  missed.  The 
moon  does  well  as  storehouse  for  such 
brilliant,  romantic  things.  The  Lim- 
bo whose  contents  and  branches  I  would 
speak  of  is  far  less  glorious,  a  trifle 
humdrnm  ;  sometimes  such  as  makes 
one  smile,  like  that  Villa  of  the  Rab- 
bits in  the  neglected  garden.  'Twas 
for  this  reason,  indeed,  that  I  preferred 
to  clear  away  at  once  the  question  of 
the  Mute  Inglorious  Miltons,  and  of 
such  solemn  public  loss  as  comes  of  the 
untimely  death  of  illustrious  men.  Do 
you  remember,  by  the  way,  reader,  a 
certain  hasty  sketch  by  Cazin,  which 
hangs  in  a  corner  of  the  Luxembourg? 
The  bedroom  of  Gambetta  after  his 
death  :  the  white  bed  neatly  made, 
empty,  with  laurel  garlands  replacing 
him,    the    tricolor  flag,   half    furled, 


leaned  against  the  chair,  and  on  the 
table  vague  heaped-up  papers  ;  a  thing 
quite  modest  and  heroic,  suitable  to 
all  similar  occasions — Mirabeau  say, 
and  Stevenson  on  his  far-off  island — 
and  with  whose  image  we  can  fitly  close 
our  talk  of  genius  wasted  by  early 
death. 

I  have  alluded  to  happiness  as  filling 
up  much  space  in  Limbo  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  amount  of  it  lying  in   that 
kingdom  of  Might-have-been  is  prob- 
ably out  of  all  proportion  with  that 
which  must  do  duty  in  this  actual  life. 
Browning's   Last   Ride    together — one 
has  to  be  perpetually  referring  to  poets 
on  this  matter,  for  philosophers  and 
mora^sts    consider    happiness    in    its 
causal  connection  or  as  a  fine  snare  to 
virtue — Browning's  Last  Ride  together 
expresses,  indeed,  a  view  of  the  subject 
commending  itself  to  active  and  cheer- 
ful persons,  which  comes  to  many  just 
after  their  salad  days  ;  to  wit,  rather  a 
mercy  that  we  don't  often  get  what  we 
want  most.     The  objects  of  our  recent 
ardent    longings     reveal    themselves, 
most   luridly  sometimes,   as  dangers, 
deadlocks,  fetters,  hopeless  labyrinths, 
from  which  we  have   barely  escaped. 
This  is  the  house  I  wanted  to  buy,  the 
employment  I   fretted  to  obtain,  the 
lady  I  pined  to  marry,  the  friend  with 
whom  I  projected  to  share  lodgings. 
With  such   sudden   chill  recognitions 
comes  belief  in  a  special  providence, 
some    fine    Greek-sounding    goddess, 
thwarting  one's  dearest  wishes   from 
tender  solicitude  that  it  is  as  well  that 
we  shouldn't  get  what  we  want.     In 
such  a  crisis  the  nobler  of  us  feel  like 
the  Riding  Lover,  and  learn  ideal  phi- 
losophy and  manly  acquiescence  ;  the 
meaner    snigger    ungenerously    about 
those  youthful  escapes  ;  and  know  not 
that  they  have  gained  safety  at   the 
price,  very  often,  of  the  little  good — 
idealitv,   faith  and    dash — there  ever 
was  about  them  :  safe  smug  individ- 
uals, whose  safety  is  mere  loss  to  the 
cosmos.     But  later  on,  when  our  char- 
acters   have    settled,    when    repeated 
changes  have  taught  us  which  is  our 
unchangeable  ego,  we  begin  to  let  go 
that  optimist    creed,   and   to   suspect 
(suspicion  turning  to  certainty)  that, 
as  all  things  which  have  happened  to 
us  have  not  been  always  advantageous. 
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so  likewise  things  longed  for  in  vain 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  curses. 
As  we  grow  less  attached  to  theories, 
and  more  to  our  neighbors,  we  recog- 
nize every  day  that  loss,  refusal  of  the 
desired,  has  not  by  any  means  always 
braced  or  chastened  the  lives  we  look 
into  ;  we  admit  that  the  Powers  That 
Be  showed  considerable  judgment  in 
disregarding  the  teachings  of  asceti- 
cism, and  inspiring  mankind  with  in- 
nate repugnance  to  having  a  bad  time. 
And,  to  return  to  the  question  of  Lim- 
bo, as  we  watch  the  best  powers,  the 
whole  usefulness  and  sweetness  starved 
out  of  certain  lives  for  lack  of  the  love, 
the  liberty  or  the  special  activities  they 

E rayed  for  ;  as  regards  the  question  of 
limbo,  I  repeat,  we  grow  (or  try  to 
grow)  a  little  more  cautious  about  send- 
ing so  much  more  happiness — ours  and 
other  folk's— to  the  place  of  Might- 
have-been. 

Some  of  it  certainly  does  seem  be- 
yond our  control,  a  fatal  matter  of  con- 
stitution. I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
results  of  vice  or  stupidity  ;  this  talk 
of  Limbo  is  exclusively  addressed  to 
the  very  nicest  people. 

A  deal  of  the  world's  sound  happi- 
ness is  lost  through  Shyness.  We  have 
all  of  us  seen  instances.  They  often 
occur  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  the  very  similarity  of  nature, 
which  might  make  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, brothers  and  sisters,  into  closest 
companions,  morally  doubling  the  dose 
of  that  terrible  reserve,  timidity,  hor- 
ror of  human  contact,  paralysis  of 
speech,  wliich  keeps  the  most  loving 
hearts  asunder.  It  is  useless  to  console 
ourselves  by  saying  that  each  has  its 
own  love,  since  neither  has  the  love  of 
the  other.  And  thus  they  walk,  some- 
times side  by  side,  never  looking  in  one 
another's  eyes,  never  saying  the  word, 
till  death  steps  in,  death  sometimes 
unable  to  loosen  the  tongue  of  the 
mourner.  Such  things  are  common 
among  our  reserved  northern  races, 
making  us  so  much  less  happy  and 
less  helpful  in  every-day  life  than  our 
Latin  and  Teuton  neighbors  ;  and,  I 
imagine,  are  commonest  among  per- 
sons of  the  same  blood.  But  the  same 
will  happen  between  lovers,  or  those 
who  should  have  been  such  ;  doubt  of 
one's  own  feeling,  fear  of  the  other's 


charity,  apprehension  of  its  all  being  a 
mistake,  haa  silently  prevented  many  a 
marriage.  The  two,  then^  could  not 
have  been  much  in  love  ?  Not  in  love^ 
since  neither  ever  allowed  that  to  hap- 
pen, more's  the  pity  ;  but  loving  one 
another  with  the  whole  affinity  of 
their  natures,  and  after  all,  being  in 
love  is  but  the  crisis,  or  the  beginning 
of  that,  if  it's  worth  anything. 

Thus  shyness  sends  much  happiness 
to  Limbo.     But  actual  shyness  is  not 
the  worst.     Some  persons,   sometimes 
of  the  very  finest  kind,  endowed  for 
loving  kindness,  passion,  highest  devo- 
tion, nay  requiring  it  as  much   as  air 
or  warmth,  have  received,  from   some 
baleful  fairy,  a  sterilizing  gift  of  fear. 
Fear  of  wnat  ?   they  could   not  tell ; 
something  which  makes  all  community 
of  soul  a  terror,  and  every  friend  a 
threat.     Something  terrible,  in  whose 
presence  we  must  bow  our  heads  and 
pray  impunity  therefrom  for  ourselves 
and  ours. 

But  the  bulk  of  happiness  stacked 
up  in  Limbo  appears,  on  careful  look- 
ing, to  be  an  agglomeration  of  other 
lost  things  ;  justice,  charm,  apprecia- 
tion, and  faith  in  one  another,  all  reck- 
lessly packed  off  as  so  much  lumber, 
sometimes  to  make  room  for  fine  new 
qualities  instead  !  Justice,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  is  usually  sent  to  Lim- 
bo through  the  agency  of  others.  A 
work  in  many  folios  might  be  written 
by  condensing  what  famous  men  have 
had  said  against  them  in  their  days  of 
struggle,  and  what  they  have  answered 
about  others  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

The  loss  of  charm  is  due  to  many 
more  circumstances  ;  the  stress  of  life 
indeed  seems  calculated  to  send  it  to 
Limbo.  Certain  it  is  that  few  women, 
and  fewer  men,  of  forty,  preserve  a 
particle  of  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
youth  or  beauty,  though  it  does  seem  a 
pity  that  mature  human  beings  should 
mostly  be  too  fat  or  too  thin,  and 
lacking  either  sympathy  or  intellect- 
ual keenness.  Charm  must  comprise 
all  that,  but  much  besides.  It  is  the 
undefinable  quality  of  nearly  every 
child,  and  of  all  nice  lads  and  girls  ; 
the  quality  which  (though  it  can  reach 
perfection  in  exceptional  old  people) 
usually  vanishes,  no  one  knows  when 
exactly,  into  the  Limbo  marked  by  the 
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Rahhits'  Villas  with  its  plates  and  tea 
cups,  mouldering  on  its  wooden  posts 
in  the  unweeded  garden. 

More  useful  qualities  replace  all 
these  :  hardness,  readiness  to  snatch 
opportunity,  mistrust  of  all  ideals,  in- 
flexible self-righteousness  ;  useful,  nay 
necessary  ;  but,  let  us  admit  it,  in  a 
life  which,  judged  by  the  amount  of 
dignity  and  sweetness  it  contains,  is 
perhaps  scarce  necessary  itself,  and  cer- 
tainly not  useful.  The  case  might  be 
summed  up,  for  our  guidance,  by  say- 
ing that  the  loss  of  many  of  our  finer 
qualities  is  due  to  the  complacent,  and 
sometimes  dutiful,  cultivation  of  our 
worse  ones  ! 

For,  even  in  the  list  of  virtues,  there 
are  6ner  and  less  fine,  nay  virtues  one 
might  almost  call  atrocious,  and  vir- 
tues with  a  taint  of  ignomiuy.  I  have 
said  that  we  lose  some  of  our  finer 
qualities  this  way  ;  what's  worse,  is 
that  we  often  fail  to  appreciate  the 
finest  qualities  of  others. 

And  here,  coming  to  the  vague  rubric 
appreciation  of  others^  I  have  come  also 
to  the  incident  or  story — I  scarce  know 
how  to  call  it — which  first  turned  my 
thoughts  on  Limbo,  and  suggested 
these  pages  upon  Might-have-been. 

IV. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Goethe  was  reign- 
ing and  Kapoleon  ;  there  reigned  also 
in  Germany  a  certain  youn^  princess, 
wife  to  a  tiny  despot.  Ihe  despot 
drilled  grenadiers  for  sale,  hunted  big 
game,  supped  with  light  nymphs,  ob- 
served infinite  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
neglected  his  wife,  save  when  he  varied 
his  pleasures  by  worrying  her.  The 
princess,  who  possessea  what  in  those 
days  was  called  **  a  beautiful  soul,'* 
spent  her  leisure  time  being  ill,  read- 
ing metaphysics,  and  writing  many  let- 
ters. I  have  had  some  of  her  letters 
in  my  hands — square  sheets  of  delicate 
watered  paper,  brittle  and  brown  like 
rose  leaves  in  a  book — and  through 
these  letters  it  is  that  I  have  come  to 
know  her — her  and  one  of  her  corre- 
spondents, who  is  the  other  character 
in  my  story.  This  was  a  lady  who 
signed  herself  **  Bettina'*  (not  Goethe's, 
naturally),  although  she  had  another 
name,  which  happened  to  be  French, 


for  her  father  had  been  one  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  Huguenot  officers.  She 
also  had  a  '^  beautiful  soul ;"  people 
knew  that,  for  she  wrote  verses  in  the 
Muses*  Year  Book  on  Freedom,  also 
humanitarian  dramas,  and  was  called 
"our  German  Corinne"  by  various 
immortals  now  forgotten.  She  herself 
knew  she  had  a  beautiful  soul,  and 
being  young  and  ardent,  and  steeped 
in  fashionable  idealism,  she  thought  a 
very  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  her 
soul,  and  the  dangers  of  its  growing 
less  beautiful.  A  terrible  danger  arose, 
and  invaded  her  in  the  shape  of  the 
princess.  After  various  advances  to 
which  Bettina,  who  abhorred  courts 
and  despised  tyrants,  naturally  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  the  princess  showed  that 
contempt  of  ceremony  which  goes  some- 
times with  despotism,  l^y  calling  on 
Bettina  in  person.  She  had  been  bor- 
ing herself  to  death,  she  frankly  ex- 
Slained,  and  wanted  to  see  a  lot  of  our 
German  Corinne.  She  was,  you  see, 
a  princess,  accustomed  to  have  her  way 
except  in  serious  matters  (that  her 
husband  saw  to)  ;  she  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  other  folk's  time, 
she  was  perfectly  simple  and  kindly, 
and  had  the  freedom  of  high  breed- 
ing. Bettina  recognized  at  once  some 
of  the  worst  characteristics  of  a  despot ; 
and  felt  like  Mme.  Roland  when  she 
made  rude  magnanimous  speeches  to 
the  Queen.  It  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  princess  from  calling,  because 
tbe  princess  did  not  see  how  little  she 
fitted  into  a  philosophic  milieu  ;  it  be- 
came impossible  also  not  to  wait  upon 
her  occasionally  in  return,  because  tbe 
princess  wrote  plaintive  little  letters 
whenever  she  was  ill.  One  point,  in- 
deed, remained  inviolable :  Bettina, 
mindful  of  Voltaire's  shame  and  Rous- 
seau's sorrows,  never  broke  bread  with- 
in the  despot's  palace.  But  the  prin- 
cess thought,  or  pretended  to  think, 
that  her  food  and  rneal  times  did  not 
agree  with  her  new  friend  ;  and  the 
lesson  to  tyrants  missed  fire.  That 
was  the  desperate  thing.  There  was 
no  making  the  princess  understand  that 
she  was  objected  to  because  she  was  a 
princess,  and  no  denying  that  though 
a  princess  she  was  very,  very  nice. 

Nor  was  her  being  a  princess  a  mere 
empty  form  :  she  had  been  brought  up 
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like  that  royal  lady  who,  hearing  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  bread,  had  asked  why 
the  people  did  not  eat  brioche.  And 
Beltina,  knowing  the  hard  heart  of 
despots,  scorned  even  to  explain  that 
people  who  have  no  bread  have  no 
brioche  either.  Was  it  Rousseau  who 
said  :  **  Monseigneur,  you  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  born  great"  ? 
That  was  the  style  to  use,  nor  waste 
explicitness  with  princes.  Hence  a 
fine  growth  of  scornful  innuendo  and 
cross-purpose  answer,  till  the  situation 
became  extremely  confused.  The  let-* 
ters  I  have  read,  extending  over  eigh- 
teen months,  are  devoted  to  making  it 
more  inextricable  in  the  attempts  to 
clear  it.  For  the  more  Bettina,  feel- 
ing her  libeity  (people  thought  a  vast 
lot  about  liberty  in  those  days)  jeopar- 
dized, the  more  Bettina  unravelled, 
nay,  rudely  cut  the  web  of  misunder- 
standing, the  closer  did  the  princess, 
an  inverse  Penelope,  weave  it  afresh 
overnight,  or  was  it  the  princess  who 
did  the  unravelling  and  Bettina  the 
weaving?  Heaven  knows,  so  great  was 
the  confusion.  Certain  it  is  that  both 
did  their  best.  Bettina,  for  instance, 
alluded  in  the  plainest  manner  to 
Dion^sius  and  Dion — I  think  those 
were  the  names — and  other  accom- 
plished and  intrusive  tyrants  who  had 
tried  to  inveigle  ancient  patriots  and 
philosophers.  But,  at  those  names, 
the  princess  merely  thought  that  Bet- 
tina had  but  an  ear  to  gossip,  and  un- 
folded all  the  iniquities  of  her  small 
court,  that  Bettina  might  know  that 
she  really  wasn't  a  bit  responsible  and 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  Moreover,  she 
seized  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
solitary  she  was  in  her  surroundings. 

But  Bettina  did  not  take  it  in  that 
way.  Bettina,  who  knew  the  villanies 
of  courts  only  e7i  masse,  and  chiefly 
thanks  to  Plutarch  and  Al fieri *s  regi- 
cide dramas,  was  genuinely  upset  by 
the  princess's  explanatory  revelations. 
She  felt  indignant  at  this  taking  for 
granted  of  wickedness  ;  and,  what  was 
more  serious,  she  grew  secretly  alarmed 
lest  the  rigor  and  clearness  of  her  own 
judgments  should  be  impaired  by  the 
dangerous  knowledge  which  was  being 
forced  upon  her.  Although  a  notable 
philosopher  and  philanthropist,  she 
knew  but  little  of  the  world,  and  be- 


lieved exclusively  in  abstract  principles 
of  justice  and  virtue  :  fancy  if  they 
ever  made  room  for  the  princess's  fee- 
ble corrupt  way  of  examining  and  judg- 
ing  individual  ca^es,  her  shocking  ten- 
dency to  be  sorry  instead  of  being  in- 
dignant ! 

And  thus,  with  incalculable  expendi- 
ture of  argument,  illustration  and  pa- 
per, did  these  two  friends  entangle 
themselves  in  misunderstanding :  a 
little  comedy  of  errors  such  as  can  go 
on  only  in  very  subtle  brains  and  young 
and  honest  hearts.  But  it  is  only  on 
the  stage  that  comedies  of  this  kind 
end  to  the  better  satisfaction  of  every 
one  concerned. 

A  suspicion  had  entered  Bettina's 
mind  that  she  was  perhaps  yielding  a 
little  to  corruption.  She  certainly  had 
got  to  enjoy  the  princess's  subtlety  of 
wit,  her  charm  of  manner,  even  her 
graceful  dresses  and  great  lady's  whims ; 
she  was  beginning  to  be  fond  of  the 
despot's  wife,  to  forget  that  she  bated 
despots.  Could  it  be  that  her  Roman 
virtue  was  susceptible  of  vanity  ?  Had 
the  advances  and  insistence  of  the  prin- 
cess turned  her  head  ?  The  suspicion 
arose  but  was  dismissed  :  for  did  she 
not  continually  administer  to  the  prin- 
cess such  exhortation  and  criticism,  re- 
gardless of  her  feelings ;  nay,  with 
such  good  result  (the  thought  was  not 
without  a  stern,  antique  sweetness) 
that  her  friend  had  actually  learned  to 
receive  without  much  murmuring  (at 
best  only  a  little  frivolous  banter  to 
save  the  situation)  a  fine  broadside  of 
home  truths  such  as  Rousseau  himself 
might  have  let  loose  on  Lis  patrons  ? 

So,  on  the  whole,  things  were  look- 
ing more  satisfactory,  and  the  German 
Corinne  allowed  herself  to  unbend  tow- 
ard the  partially  penitent  great  lady  ; 
there  is  a  budget  of  letters  and  notes 
(in  those  days  fiiends  always  summed 
up  in  writing  the  impressions  of  each 
interview)  which  testifies  to  really 
pleasant  relations.  The  famous  De 
Staol,  moreover,  had  just,  published 
her  book  on  Germany,  and,  for  a  fort- 
night, neither  of  the  two  friends  could 
think  or  talk  of  anything  else,  and 
agreement  and  discussion  grew  per- 
fectly ecstatic.  The  letters  of  the  prin- 
cess are  bubbling  with  critical  rapture. 
It  culminates  in  one  small  scrawl  (what 
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people  called  a  billet)  writteu  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  after  an  afternoon 
of  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. 

**  My  maid,  and  Baroness  S ,  and 

the  doctor,"  so  wrote  the  princess, 
**  all  sprang  to  th  ir  feet,  thinking  I 
had  a  fresh  attack,  so  violently  did  I 
ring  just  now  for  pens  and  paper.  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  sleep,  but  find  I 
cannot,  without  telling  you  at  once 
how  great  has  been  my  happiness  and 
pride.  This  day  (within  two  of  my 
thirtieth  birthday)  shall  ever  be  marked 
in  memory  albo  lapillo^  for  it  has 
brought  at  last  the  reward  of  all  my 
patience  and  guile  !  I  have  won  the 
wager  I  had  made  with  myself  :  1  have 
triumphed  over  the  Roman  haughtiness 
of  the  severe  Bettina."  The  rest  was 
onl^  nonsense  about  a  bag  of  sweets 
which  she  was  sending  as  a  token  of 
everlasting  friendship  at  four  in  the 
morning,  one  of  her  many  childish 
whims.  Alas,  alas,  that  the  sweets 
were  ever  sent,  or  billet  ever  written, 
that  the  well-born  page  did  not  devour 
the  one  and  lose  the  other  on  the  road  ! 
Alas,  above  all  things,  that  the  poor 
])rincess  should  not  have  been  unwell 
and  thus  prevented  from  calling  next 
day  on  Bettina  I  What  passed  between 
these  ladies  no  one  will  ever  know  ; 
but  subsequent  letters  make  it  easy  to 
gaess. 

Bettina's  worst  suspicions  were  ful- 
filled ;  the  princess  had  made  a  wager 
to  tame  her  ;  the  princess  had  turned 
her  into  a  great  lady's  plaything  !  A 
plaything  !  Yes  ;  there  was  no  use  in 
blinking  the  truth  or  mincing  words  ; 
a  plaything.  But — but— a  friend — 
that,  princess,  never  I  She  had  ever 
despised  and  pitied  the  despot.  Those 
were  days  when  people  were  eloquent ; 
they  knew  pages  and  pages  of  sublime 
printed  rhapsody  by  heart,  and  im- 
provised the  same  with  much  facility, 
i^ettina,  doubtless,  was  up  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Such  eloquence,  even  ninety  years 
ago,  exhausts  and  speedily  provokes  re- 
action. The  very  day  after  the  prin- 
cess's visit,  the  reaction  had  set  in. 
Without  allowing  that  she  could  have 
said  unjust  or  cruel  things,  Bettina 
feared  she  might  have  been  hasty  ; 
perhaps  some  quiver  of  the  princess's 
face,  or  little  hoarseness  in  her  childish 


voice,  may  have  begun  to  haunt  her- 
Anyhow  she  wrote  and  re-wrote  several 
times  (fearing  ungraciousness  and 
apologetic  tone  equally)  a  little  letter 
to  the  palace.  No  answer  came.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  what  Bettina 
may  have  surmised.  She  >  had  not 
time  to  surmise  very  long  ;  for  the 
next  day  came  a  note  from  the  lady-in- 
waiting,  saying  that  the  princess,  after 
a  Court  ball,  had  had  a  seizure  of  her 
old  malady  ;  and  the  day  after  that 
there  was  lamentable  tolling,  flags 
wrapped  with  crape,  and  the  Court 
Herald  with  black  tabor  announced  the 
death  of  her  Serene  Highness.  There 
was  a  gala  funeral  of  course,  to  which 
the  principality  and  sundry  neighbor- 
ing states  all  flocked.  Bettina  did  not 
go.  But  she  had  been  to  the  palace, 
forgetting  it  was  a  despot's  house,  to 
greet  her  friend  once  more.  The 
princess,  we  are  told  by  contemporary 
memoirs,  was  still  young,  and,  though 
small  and  feeble  in  health,  had  been  a 
beautiful  lady.  The  despot,  although 
he  took  another  wife  next  year,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  cried 
quite  childishly  in  Bettina's  presence. 
And  Bettina,  forgetting  all  about  his 
being  a  tyrant,  felt  almost  affectionate^ 
and  absurdly  grateful  toward  him. 

Such,  read  between  the  lines  of  those 
old  letters,  appears  to  have  been  the 
story  of  those  ladies'  friendship,  so 
long,  so  long  ago.  It  may  not  have 
happened  exactly  as  I  have  told,  but 
such,  I  feel  sure,  are  the  essentials. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  poor 
little  princess,  who  had  been  denied 
health  and  happiness,  was  denied  also 
this  small  comfort  of  friendship  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  other  lady,  what- 
ever other  friendships  she  may  have 
had,  never  ceased  missing  this  one. 
For  one  individual  cannot  ever  replace 
another,  nor  an  affection  which  is  se- 
cured an  afl'ection  which  is  lost ;  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  a  pity  that 
individuals,  their  special  quality,  above 
all,  their  affections,  should  crowd  so 
plentifully  into  Limbo.  Many  other 
friendships  there  have  doubtless  been, 
with  strength  and  sweetness  in  their 
stillborn  face,  hurried  off,  if  not  by 
death,  then  by  less  gentle  hands,  into 
a  place  similar  to  that  which  holds  the 
souls  of  the  unchristened  babes  ;  some- 
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times,  like  them,  let  ns  hope,  removed 
to  a  sphere  where  such  things  p:roir 
finer  and  more  fraitful,  the  sphere  of 
the  love  of  those  we  have  not  loved 
enough  in  life. 


Bat  that  at  best  is  bat  the  life  of 
ghosts  ;  so  let  ns  neTer  forget,  dear 
friends,  how  close  all  roand  lies  Lim- 
bo, the  Kingdom  of  Might-have-been. 
— Longman^  8  Magazine. 


••• 


IX  THE  LAND  OF  CLAEET. 


Bordeaux  is  the  city  of  France  in 
which  an  Englishman  ought  to  feel 
most  at  home.  To  say  nothing  about 
our  pleasant   early   dominion   in   this 

f>art  of  the  Republic,  when  we  estab- 
ished  an  Anglo-Saxon  strain  which 
the  centuries  cannot  vet  have  elimi- 
naled,  wo  are  the  chief  consumers  of 
those  excellent  wines  of  the  Medoc  the 
chateaux  of  which  decorate  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde.  The  Briton  here 
is  respected  less  as  a  mere  tourist  than 
as  a  possible  customer — perhaps  even  a 
wine  merchant  of  far-extending  con- 
nections, lie  need,  in  fact,  be  only 
moderately  amiable  and  enterprising 
to  obtain  a  taste  of  the  lavish  (hospital- 
ity for  which  the  wine  kings  of  the 
land  are  celebrated.  And  what  hos- 
pitality it  is  !  Vintage  after  vintage 
18  pressed  upon  the  willing  palate. 
The  stranger  hears  with  reverence  of 
the  worth  per  glass  of  the  ruby  liquor 
ho  is  invited  to  toss  down  his  unedu- 
cated gullet  as  if  it  were  cheap  as  milk. 
He  praises  everything,  as  well  he  may. 
And  late  at  night  he  is  driven  back  to 
his  hotel  in  a  whirl  of  ecstatic  exhila- 
ration, convinced  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try like  the  Medoc,  and  no  city  like 
this  its  great  metropolis. 

Besides,  our  compatriots  have  made 
80  deep  a  mark  on  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  One  of  the  leading  houses  was 
founded  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  an 
Englishman.  The  present  head  of  the 
firm  is  a  man  with  whom  any  one  (and 
especially  a  pauper)  may  be  proud  to 
shake  hands.  lie  lives  palatially  near 
the  city,  on  an  estate  for  which  he 
would  not  accept  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  he  owns  vineyards 
that  have  earned  gold  and  silver  med- 
als in  divers  exhibitions  ;  and  a  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  and  some  oyster  beds  in- 
dicate the  lucrative  nature  of  even  his 
hobbies,  lie  has  also  a  villa  at  xVrca- 
chon,  and  his  cellars  in  the  city  are 


quite  as  remarkable   for    their  extent 
and  fnrnishing  as  for   the   venerable 
cobwebs  which  mantle  their  walls  and 
sway  eerily  in  the  gloom  over  the  visi- 
tor's cranmm.     I  might  go  farther  and 
say  that  his  chief  cellarer  is  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  specimens   of  manhood 
to  be  found  in  the  south  of   France. 
But  this  is  a  characteristic  feature  oi 
the  warehouses  of  the  Medoc.      We  in 
England  are  prone  to  fancy  that  the 
society  of    claret    tends    to    leanness 
rather  than   adipose.      But,    iu    fact, 
you  would  find  it  hard  to  match  twelve 
selected  cellarers  from  Bordeaux  and 
the  district  by  twelve  selected  brewers* 
men  from  the  United  Kingdom.     This 
is  a  stout,  yet  merited,  compliment. 

There  are  other  English  and  Anglo- 
French  here  comparable  to  the  above 
merchant.  Chateau-Loudenne,  on  the 
Gironde,  a  long  run  from  Bordeaux, 
is,  for  instance,  the  great  claret  estate 
of  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gilbey.  Here 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  vines,  not  of  the  best  growths 
indeed,  nor  yet  the  second  best,  but 
warranted,  thanks  to  the  care  expend- 
ed in  production  and  vinification,  to 
turn  out  a  thoroughly  good  first-class 
ordinary  wine.  Seen  from  the  maddy 
river,  whence  it  is  most  readily  ap- 
proached, there  is  a  Dutch-garden 
primness  about  Messrs.  Gilbey's  estate. 
But  that  is  an  indispensable  feature  of 
a  well-conducted  vineyard.  They  want 
to  produce  good  wine  here,  not  scenic 
effects.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
many  of  the  chateaux  are  nevertheless 
surrounded  by  uncommonly  handsome, 
well-wooded  demesnes.  Lust  of  vine- 
land  has  not  altogether  eaten  into  the 
hearts  of  the  vine-growers  :  they  can 
still  spare  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  their 
acreage  for  pleasure  grounds  and  mead- 
ows. There  are  trees  enough  at  the 
back  of  Messrs.  Gilbey's  property  ;  but 
the  river  slopes  are  devoted  to  \ine8y 
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cellars,  and  quays.  These  represent 
an  expenditure  of  60,000Z.  over  and 
above  the  28,0OOZ.  which  the  chateau 
cost  in  1875.  Four  hundred  tuns  of 
wine  is  the  average  yield  of  Chateau- 
Loudenne.  Few  otner  Medoc  vine- 
yards can  boast  of  such  a  harvest. 

As  typical  of  the  cosmopolitan  ele- 
ment which  exists  in  the  Medoc,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  immortal 
Chateau-Lafitte  belongs  to  the  Roth- 
schilds. In  18G8  Baron  James  de 
Eothschild  paid  no  less  than  four  and 
a  half  million  francs  for  this  snug  and 
picturesque  property.  The  great  wealth 
of  its  owners  has  enabled  Chateau- 
Lafitte  to  become  a  byword,  not  only 
for  its  wines,  but  also  for  the  benignity 
and  helpfulness  of  its  manoi^al  rule. 
A  free  primary  school  for  the  children 
of  the  district  is  but  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  living  as  a  dependent  of  the 
Rothschilds  in  the  Medoc.  Rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this 
famous  chateau  belonged  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Guyenne. 
But  the  Revolution  brought  sad  disor- 
der upon  the  owners  of  vineyards  as 
well  as  upon  the  bearers  of  hereditary 
titles,  and  the  President  lost  his  head 
to  the  guillotine.  His  estate  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  After 
several  vicissitudes  it  has  settled  down 
under  the  Rothschilds,  who  may  be 
trusted  long  to  hold  it.  Among  Euro- 
pean magnates  the  possession  of  a 
Medoc  chateau  is  almost  as  much  a 
fashion  as  that  of  a  deer  forest  with 
our  home  millionnaires.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  to  rise,  and  that 
considerably. 

This,  too,  in  spite  of  that  much- 
cursed  pest,  the  phylloxera  vastatrix, 
which  since  1869  has  played  an  excit- 
ing part  in  the  lives  of  the  Medoc  vine- 
growers.  On  the  whole,  the  Medoc 
has  not  sulTered  from  it  like  other  dis- 
tricts of  France.  It  has  never  here,  as 
elsewhere,  gone  from  root  to  root  until 
it  has  destroyed  a  vineyard,  neck  and 
crop.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  more  than  anything  else.  Sand 
and  gravel  are  not  favorable  to  the  in- 
sect's development  and  propagation, 
and  these  are  the  main  constituents  of 
the  Mudoc  slopes  and  plateaux.  Where 
a  vineyard  consists  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials and  in  part  of  low-lying  marsh 


or  alluvial  land,  it  is  the  latter  that 
suffers.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  if  pos- 
sible, is  to  try  and  drown  out  the 
scourge  by  inundations.  But  not  every 
vineyard  can  be  treated  in  this  way, 
and  most  proprietors  have  had  to  bow 
to  the  inevitable  and  replant  their 
lands  with  American  roots  or  grafts, 
which  seem  to  attract  the  insect  less 
than  what  may  be  called  the  indigenous 
vines,  many  of  which  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  Rot,  mildew,  the 
'^  cochylis,"  snails,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
other  annoyances  are  met  by  the  grow- 
ers as  a  matter  of  course.  The  phyl- 
loxera came  as  an  added  and  most  for- 
midable evil.  The  various  parasites 
which  enjoy  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  vine,  and  even  its  grapes, 
are  battled  with  by  men,  Vomen,  and 
children,  as  well  as  droves  of  hungry 
ducks  and  fowls,  kept  for  a  time  on 
short  commons  that  they  may  not  be 
too  particular  about  the  grubs  their 
keen  eyes  detect  in  the  vineyards.  But 
to  many  the  phylloxera  seemed  like  a 
**  visitation  of  God'' — a  calamity  to 
which  they  could  only  submit  with 
groans.  Unlike  other  plagues,  it  at- 
tacks the  root  of  the  plant  and  devas- 
tates invisibly. 

In  truth,  the  man  who  buys  an  un- 
classified chateau  and  cultivates  grapes 
for  a  living  must  not  expect  an  easy 
career.  The  demand  for  the  best 
Medoc  growths  is  constant ;  but  it  is 
uphill  work  indeed  for  the  proprietor 
who  aspires  to  make  a  wine  that  shall 
force  its  way,  quite  unheralded,  into 
the  society  of  these  noble  fluids.  There 
are  many  thousand  tuns  of  excellent 
wine  in  Medoc  cellars  seeking  buyers 
in  vain,  all  because  of  the  universal 
prejudice  in  favor  of  reputations  al- 
ready established,  and  in  contempt  of 
the  unknown.  As  if  this,  the  phyl- 
loxera and  kindred  inflictions,  were 
not  enough  hardships  for  the  new- 
comer to  face,  he  has  also  the  usual  at- 
mospheric anxieties,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  justified  by  actual  disaster. 
There  is  frost  and  there  is  hail ;  and 
if  the  vineyard  lie  in  low  stiff  soil,  a 
superabundance  of  rain  may  play  ter- 
rible havoc,  with  his  hopes.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  frost  under  certain 
conditions  is  here  combated.  A  com- 
munity of  growers  combine  and  ar- 
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range  for  a  line  of  bonfires  of  dried 
leaves  and  green-  wood.  These  are 
lighted  about  two  hoars  before  sun- 
rise, when  a  frost  by  radiation  of  not 
more,  than  two  degrees  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  thick  canopy  of  white  humid 
smoke  which  ensues  may  bo  relied  upon 
under  these  circumstances  to  protect 
the  plants.  One  knows  from  Mr. 
Blackmore's  "Kit  and  Kitty"  that 
the  same  plan  has  been  long  in  force 
in  England  also,  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
apple  blossoms  in  the  large  home-coun- 
ty orchards.  Experiments  prove  that 
under  this  blanket  of  smoke  the  tem- 
perature will  be  some  two  degrees  high- 
er than  outside  it.  Wooden  screens 
are  also  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  hailstorms  cannot  be 
guarded  agttinst  except  by  insurance — 
for  which,  however,  there  is  every  fa- 
cility, assuming  that  the  grower  has 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

As  for  the  cost  of  a  vineyard  in  the 
Medoc,  that,  of  course,  varies  enor- 
mously. Soil,  vicinity,  and  aspect 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  prime  consid- 
erations. In  the  Margaux  district  you 
need  not  expend  more  than  three  thou- 
sand ^ve  hundred  francs  a  year  upon 
the  rent  and  working  of  a  hectare  (two 
and  a  half  acres)  of  vines  ;  and  you 
may  reasonably  anticipate  four  and  a 
half  tuns  of  wine  from  the  grapes,  sale- 
able at  a  thousand  francs  the  tun. 
With  all  deductions,  in  fact,  about 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  to  be  made 
on  an  average  vineyard  of  this  kind. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  wine 
you  produce,  which  in  its  turn  depends 
mainly  upon  the  soil,  the  plants,  the 
care  bestowed  in  cultivation,  the  pick- 
ing and  pressing.  An  ordinary  peas- 
ant's vineyard,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
in  an  ordinary  wine  district  of  the 
Medoc  will  not  yield  such  good  results. 
Two  or  two  ana  a  half  per  cent,  is  all 
he  may  look  for,  according  to  his  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  hired  labor.  It  is 
in  vine  cultivation  as  in  commercial 
enterprises.  The  large  capitalists  have 
the  best  chances  of  success.  It  is  they 
who  are  most  systematic,  most  scien- 
tific in  their  methods,  and,  having  the 
most  complete  means  at  their  disposal 
for  turning  out  a  wine  free  from  im- 
perfections, have  also  the  means  of 
making  their  results  known  to  a  world 


that  is  eager  for  the  best  of  everything 
There  must  be  no  relaxing  of  care  or 
precaution  in  a  Medoc  vineyard  with 
a  reputation.     The  rich    growers  can 
assure  themselves   that    this   is  so  on 
their  estates.     And  they  can   also,  in 
consequence,  rely  with   tolerable  equa- 
nimity upon  an  average  annaal  income 
from  their  vines  of  from  five  to  eight, 
or  even  ten,  per  cent,  on  their  expendi- 
ture.    Such  vineyards  cle  luxe  as  that 
of  Chateau  Lafitte  form  a  class  apart 
They  are  not  worked  for  comtnereial, 
but  aesthetic,   results.      The   cost   per 
acre  of  the  Rothschilds'  vines  has  been 
estimated  at  about   1,600/.      It   is   as 
well  to  remember  this  when  you  order 
a  bottle  of  Ohateau-Lafitte  (say  of  the 
1875  vintage)  and  find  it  marked  on 
the  bill  at  1/.  or  so. 

Few  sights  can  be  more  enlivening 
to  a  bo7i  vivant  than  a  premier  cru 
vineyard  of  the  Medoc,  early  in  Sep- 
tember of  a  good  year.  Such  a  man 
may,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  be 
supposed  indifferent  to  the  lack  of 
mountains  and  craggy  steeps  in  the 
landscape.  He  sees  on  all  sides  gentle 
slopes,  bared  to  the  sun,  the  vines 
loaded  with  grapes,  having  the  hue  of 
ripeness  either  already  upon  them  or 
beginning  to  appear.  The  proprietor 
or  his  agents  are  sure  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  watching  the  fruit  and 
the  weather  with  keen  solicitude  ;  and 
they  may  not  be  unwilling  to  seek  brief 
distraction  from  their  cares  in  conver- 
sation with  the  stranger  on  the  white 
roads  that  climb  between  the  trim, 
ticketed  vineyards.  Here  and  there  is 
a  bullock  wagon  with  barrels  on  it,  the 
man  in  charge  in  a  jacket  as  blue  as 
the  skies,  and  looking  as  healthily 
swart  as  do  moat  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  The  breeze  that  periodi- 
cally raises  a  mild  cloud  of  dust  is 
warm  and  caressing.  And  the  broad 
Gironde,  which  you  may  see  like  a  sil- 
very furrow  in  the  landscape,  has  at  a 
distance  none  of  that  unpleasant  dirty- 
yellow  tint  which  its  rich  cargo  of  sand 
gives  it  in  reality.  No  vine-grower, 
however,  whoso  lands  abut  on  the 
great  river  ever  thinks  of  the  stream 
save  with  affectionate  regard.  It  is 
the  supreme  fertilizer.  If  you  take  a 
tumbler  of  its  turbid  fluid  and  let  it 
stand  awhile,  you  may,  from  the  quan- 
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tity  of  precipitated  matter  in  the  glass, 
form  an  idea  of  its  alluvial  value.  It 
is  also  an  incomparable  medium  of 
transport. 

The  railway  station  of  Margaux  is  as 
convenient  a  terminus  for  the  visitor's 
preliminary  journey  of  inspection  as 
may  be  liad  from  Bordeaux.  Here  one 
gets  immediately  into  the  precincts  of 
a  noble  wine,  peculiarly  in  demand  by 
English  consumers.  Nor  is  it  too  far 
from  the  capital  to  exhaust  the  travel- 
ler's patience,  if  he  have  the  very  bad 
luck  to  choose  a  goods  train  for  his 
journey,  instead  of  one  of  the  infre- 
quent expresses  of  the  Medoc  railway. 
It  is  not  an  exceptionally  beautiful  re- 
gion. The  chateaux  here  do  not  go  in 
for  dainty  little  parks  as  well  as  world- 
famed  vineyards  ;  nor  are  there  green 
meadows  pervaded  by  crystal  brooks  in 
which  the  kine  stand  knee-deep,  lazily 
lashing  the  fli(  s  from  their  ribs.  Still, 
the  country  is  pleasantly  undulated, 
and  if  the  heat  becomes  extreme  it  is 
easy  to  seek  the  shady  side  of  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  chateaux,  or, 
belter  still,  the  vine-clad  arbor  of  the 
village  inn,  where  Master  Boniface  will 
be  delighted  to  serve  you  with  some 
wine  of  his  own  pressing,  good  enough 
to  be  worth  (he  tells  you  candidly) 
much  more  than  the  modest  three-half- 
pence or  twopence  per  glass  at  which 
he  is  compelled,  by  competition,  to  sell 
it. 

The  village,  with  its  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  singularly  neat  and 
white.  To  each  house  there  appears 
to  bo  a  vineyard.  Thus  Monsieur 
Eyqucm,  the  carpenter,  is  able  to  sup- 
plement his  handicraft  income  by  the 
sale  of  some  eight  tuns  of  excellent 
"  ordinary  ;"  and  Monsieur  Grenier, 
the  blacksi{(ith,  does  much  the  same 
with  his  four  tuns  of  wine.  There  are 
grapcH  everywhere.  One  need  walk 
but  a  dozen  paces  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  get  alongside  the  first  of  a  series 
of  vineyards,  all  deserving  of  close  in- 
spection and  heartfelt  admiration.  The 
soil  at  once  attracts  notice  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  pi'bbles,  large  and  small. 
You  would  think  it  far  too  coarse  for 
the  vine.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  stones  are  here  really  inci- 
dental attributes  of  the  silicious  upper 
crust,  and  the  subsoil  of  sand,  clay. 


marl,  and  ferruginous  substances  is  the 
very  kind  to  drain  off  aright  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  with- 
ering with  thirst  in  a  droughty  season. 
If  you   are  critical,  you   may  now 
mark  with  a  certain  interest  the  differ- 
ent details  of  the  vineyards  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.     One  grower,  Jor 
example,  believes  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
wise  to  set  the  rows  from  east  to  west. 
By  this  method,  it  is  averred,  the  west- 
erly storms  are  rendered  as  little  hurt- 
ful as  possible  :  the  extreme  end  plants 
bear  the  burden  of  the  gales,  and  suf- 
fer that  the  rest  may  thrive.     But  the 
neighboring  grower  thinks  differently. 
He  has  a  fancy  that  the  sun  is  the  chief 
factor   to   be  conciliated   for  suqcess. 
His  plants  may   therefore  take  their 
chance  of   the   Atlantic  storms.      In 
fact,  the  whole  length  of  his  \ineyard 
lies  to  the  west,  so  that,  by  a  north- 
and-south  arrangement  of  his  plants, 
these  may  get  the  most  advantage  from 
the  direct  penetration  of  the  sun's  rays 
among  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  twigs 
of  the  vines.     Looking  more  narrowly, 
vou  may  see  that  whereas  one  grower 
has  for  heating  and  precautionary  pur- 
poses practised  a  partial  flaying  of  his 
vine  stems,  the  other  grower  has  done 
no  such  thing.     The  iatter's  knotted 
and  gnarled  old  plants  wear  a  sort  of 
cuticle  of  moss  and  lichens,  in  which 
his  neighbor  fancies  (with  fair  justifi- 
cation) disease  may  lurk.     The  latter 
gentleman  would  no  doubt  jeer  more 
than  a  little  at  M.  Sabate's  ingenious, 
if  grandmotherly,  notion  of  clasping 
the  vine  stem  with  a  nice  close-fitting 
metallic  glove  to  warn  off  such  para- 
sites as  love  vine  bark.     Yet  conceiv- 
ably, ere  long,   this  fad  (to  give  it  a 
hard  name)  will  be  put  into  force,  like 
many  another  that  was  scoffed  at  when 
first  suggested.     Again,  the  subjects  of 
trimming  and  training  offer  scope  for 
the  significance  of  further  divertiity  of 
opinion.      The  one  grower  uses  hori- 
zontal wires  between  wooden  uprights, 
and  his  plants  have  plainly  been  given 
to  understand  that  they  must  lie  low. 
But  the  other's  vines  are  of  a  much 
more    exuberant    quality :    they   have 
grown  a  good  four  feet  into  the  air, 
and  lusty  shoots  may  be  seen  soaring 
high  over  the  purple  clusters.     Here  is 
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no  wire  at  all.  The  plants  are  tied  to 
wooden  transverse  pieces.  But  a  strong 
additional  character  touch  is  given  to 
the  latter  vineyard  by  the  tiresome 
barbed-wire  fence,  which  keeps  the 
pilgrim  aloof  both  from  the  vines  and 
the  grape  clusters  which  have  fallen 
from  the  vines  into  the  interjacent 
furrows.  The  mind,  on  this  evidence 
alone,  is  disposed  to  class  the  one  pro- 
prietor as  a  generous  enterprising  gen- 
tleman, and  to  stigmatize  the  other  as 
a  mean  man. 

And  here  one  is  confronted  immedi- 
ately by  rather  a  nice  case  of  con- 
science. No  common  mortal  can  walk 
among  the  vineyards  of  the  Medoc  in 
September  without  lusting  for  some  of 
their  grapes.  There  are  clusters  as 
largo  as  one's  head,  and  there  are  tiny 
little  bunches  that  seem  designed  for 
the  hand.  September  by  Bordeaux  is 
a  terribly  thirsty  montn,  and  where 
there  is  no  potable  water,  and  ready- 
made  wine  is  not  conveniently  near, 
what  is  one  to  do  between  the  dusty 
white  glare  of  the  high  road  and  the 
torrid  cloudless  heavens?  The  rights 
of  property  are  of  course  deserving  of 
respect ;  but  one  also  owes  a  duty  to 
one's  self.  Between  these  conflicting 
obligations  what  is  one  to  do  ? 

Well,  for  my  part,  I  confess  I  helped 
myself.  There  are  no  local  eyesores 
in  the  shape  of  trespass  boards.  Be- 
sides, I  had  traditional  warrant  on  my 
side.  The  Mosaic  law  is  most  em- 
phatic on  this  very  point.  '*  Let  no 
wayfarer  upon  a  journey  be  refused  the 
taste  of  ripe  fruit  if  he  desires  it, 
whether  of  the  country  or  a  stranger  ; 
but  let  him  take  and  eat  and  welcome, 
as  if  it  were  his  own,  provided  he  carry 
none  away  with  him.  .  .  .  Nay,  if 
men  should  be  so  scrupulous  upon  a 
point  of  modesty  as  to  forbear  touch- 
ing or  desiring  anything,  let  them  be 
invited  and  intreated  to  take  and  please 
themselves.''  This  same  genial  law 
put  all  the  perils  of  responsibility  upon 
the  landlord's  shoulders.  If  he  denied 
the  i)ilgrim's  right  to  the  grapes,  he 
was  to  receive  **  forty  lashes  save  one 
from  the  hand  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner." And  so,  in  the  strength  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  I  ate  my  fill  of  the 
Margaux  grapes,  and  found  them  ex- 
ceedingly luscious. 


Still,  it  would  never  do  for  every  one 
to  act  on  these  delightfal  principles; 
especially  in  the  vineyards  of  Chateau- 
Lafitte,  at  1,600?.  cost  per  acre.      In- 
deed, when  later  in  the  day  I  told  of 
my  conduct  to  a  certain  large  parish 
priest  with  whom  I  found  myself  cooped 
m  one  of  the  cars  of  the  Medoc  railwav, 
his  countenance  informed  me  in  an  in- 
stant   that    he    was    much    shocked. 
**  No,  monsieur,"  he  answered,  in  re- 
ply to  my  question,  **  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom here  to  make  so  free."     However, 
as  he  hinted  that  he  owned   a  small 
vineyard  of  his  own,  I    ventured   to 
hope  that  a  natural,  though  not  mag- 
nanimous, fear  for  his  own  property, 
rather  than   his  true  instinct,  spoke 
out  in  his  words. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  vineyards 
at  Margaux  is  that  of  the  Chateau- 
Marquis  d'Alesme.  It  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, seeing  that  only  twenty-five 
tuns  of  wine  are  produced  from  it 
But  the  wine  is  of  a  lofty  order,  as  be- 
comes a  fluid  which  bears  a  coronet  on 
its  bottles.  Nor  is  this  all  its  induce- 
ment to  attain  the  heights  of  excel- 
lence. The  vines  are  most  carefully 
cultivated,  enclosed  from  the  high  road 
by  precise  railings,  with  white  posts  at 
regular  stages,  and  with  standard  rose 
trees  as  terminals  to  the  rows.  Any- 
thing prettier  in  its  way  than  the  effect 
of  these  loaded  vines,  with  their  finish- 
ing of  roses,  white,  blush-pink,  deep 
crimson,  and  clouded  yellow,  one  can 
hardly  expect  to  see  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Medoc  headland. 
And  the  chateau  is  in  keeping  with  its 
vineyard — gay,  spotless  and  inviting, 
though  small.  The  words  *'  Cru 
Alesme,"  in  gilt  letters,  on  its  portal 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory. 
There  is  also  a  date,  **  1626,"  which 
tells  us  something  of  the  age  of  the 
vineyard,  if  not  of  the  vines.  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
properties  the  presses  of  which  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  eood  Bordeaux 
wine  for  the  comfort  of  King  John  the 
Good,  captive  in  England  after  Poitiers. 
At  any  rate,  many  tuns  of  wine  were 
then  sent  from  the  Gironde  to  Boston 
for  the  French  kind's  drinking,  at  So- 
merton  Castle  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
Black  Prince  at  that  epoch  was  wont 
to  spend  the  summers  he  could  spare 
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for  campaigns  in  a  chatean  near  Bor- 
deaux (Chateau-Bean  mont-Bertrand), 
which  still  preserves  a  fine  feudal  as- 
pect, and  has  also  acquired  fame  for 
the  fifty  tuns  or  so  of  red  wine  pressed 
annually  from  its  vineyards. 

However,  all  other  chateaux  at  Mar- 
gaux  must  acknowledge  their  inferior- 
ity to  the  famous  property  of  Count 
Pillet-Will  :  the  Chateau-Margaux  it- 
self. To  the  wines  of  Chateau-Mar- 
gaux may  be  applied  the  truly  French 
compliment  that  has  been  lavished  on 
the  wines  of  Sauterne,  and  digested 
without  an  effort  by  the  growers  :  here 
we  hare  V extravagance  dxi  parfait. 

As  a  building,  this  house  of  Count 
Pillet-Will  is  nothing  much.  Its  own- 
er is  satisfied  to  spend  but  three  or  four 
days  here  annually.  Some  centuries 
ago  there  was  a  real  castle  where  now 
one  sees  but  a  moderately  fine  white 
rectangular  villa,  with  a  stately  portico 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken  forci- 
bly from  a  Greek  temple  and  affixed, 
1  egardless  of  appearances.  A  fortified 
castle,  too  !  But  no  trace  of  it  remains. 
The  modern  chateau  is  approached  by 
a  graceful  avenue  of  platanes  and  chest- 
nut trees,  and  where  anciently  were 
battlemented  walls  you  see  a  stretch  of 
cool  greensward,  brightly  tricked  out 
with  red  geraniums.  There  is  no  great 
effort  at  order  in  the  chateau  gardens. 
The  effect  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
agreeable,  than  otherwise — the  eye  wel- 
comes it  after  the  precision  of  the  vine- 
yards. 

Once  inside  the  **  commercial"  part 
of  tiie  chdteau,  there  is  order  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  marti- 
nets. Not  here,  as  in  the  Bordeaux 
cellars,  is  one's  head  tickled  by  prepos- 
terous flaunting  cobwebs.  The  cellar, 
with  its  vast  barrels  side  by  side,  is  a 
solemn  place.  Things  are  on  so  huge 
a  scale.  It  is  like  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  or  Thebes. 
And  the  stillness,  too — save  for  the  cel- 
larer's resonant  voice— is  of  the  kind 
one  associates  with  these  deserted  tem- 
ples of  the  East.  Yet  here,  in  reality, 
there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  death 
and  decay.  The  very  spirit  of  life 
abides  in  this  great  cool  chamber.  Of 
late  years  no  wine  in  all  the  Medoc  has 
obtained  such  fame  (and  such  price^ 
as  this  of  the  Chateau-Margaux.     No 


wonder  the  cellarer — a  Hercules  and 
Antinous  in  one — carries  himself  with 
dignity  as  he  conducts  the  visitor 
among  the  barrels,  which  he  taps  lov- 
ingly ever  and  anon,  and  so  into  the 
caves,  where  a  hundred  thousand  bot- 
tles of  the  rich  red  wine  lie  ripening  in 
peace  and  comfort.  An  average  year 
vields  250  tuns  of  Ch&teau-Margaux. 
The  hot  early  summer  of  1893  brought 
phenomenal  results  in  the  shape  of  400 
tuns.  But  it  was  the  same  in  that  year 
all  over  the  M6doc  :  the  demand  for 
barrels  was  then  so  large  that  coopers 
made  fortunes  and  prices  nearly 
doubled. 

The  industrial  part  of  a  Medoo 
chateau  divides  itself  into  three  main 
divisions  :  the  press  room^  the  cellar 
proper,  and  the  caves  containing  the 
bottled  wines.  Each  is  interesting, 
but  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
attractive  when  the  vintage  has  begun. 
A  busy  scene  then  goes  on  here.  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  hard  at  work 
in  the  vineyards  picking  the  grapes  ; 
the  women  and  children  receiving  half 
the  pay  of  adults,  which  may  be  put  at 
fifteen  pence  a  day  and  their  food. 
AVhere  a  classified  wine  is  to  be  made, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
unripe,  burst,  or  rotten  grapes  are  har- 
vested. A  superviser  is  present  to  see 
to  this  precaution.  Here  and  there 
about  the  vineyard  are  men  with  wood- 
en paniers  on  their  backs.  These, 
when  filled,  are  emptied  into  the  re- 
ceiving vats  on  cars,  drawn  in  many 
cases  by  bullocks.  And  when  the  lat- 
ter have  their  load  complete  not  a  mo- 
ment is  lost  in  conveying  the  luscious 
burden  to  the  chateau,  where  men  are 
in  readiness  immediately  to  urge  the 
grapes  into  the  first  stage  of  vinifica- 
tion. 

The  contents  of  the  vats  are  turned 
into  vessels  provided  with  either  an 
upper  grill  or  a  trough,  so  contrived 
that  as  the  grapes  are  separated  from 
the  stalks  they  fall  into  a  lower  recepta- 
cle. The  grill  system  is  the  more  in 
vogue.  Upon  it  men  disengage  the 
grapes,  either  with  their  hands  or  with 
little  wooden  rakes.  Needless  to  say, 
they  work  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
quickness  as  possible.  Very  few  are 
the  ch&teaux  at  present  in  which  ma- 
chinery is  used  instead  of  men.     The 
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Chkteau-S^gonzac,  in  the  Blaye  dis- 
trict, is,  however,  a  notable  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Here  the  grapes 
are  disengaged  mechanically  and  after- 
ward crushed  by  india-rubber  cylinders 
with  marvellous  nicety,  so  that  not  a 
pip  is  bruised.  The  '*  must'*  is  subse- 
quently conveyed  into  the  vats  through 
piping.  It  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that 
steam  power  will  in  time  be  adopted  in 
all  the  larger  chiiteaux  of  the  Medoc, 
as  well  as  in  the  Chateau-Segonzac. 

The  crushing  tubs  are  roomy  little 
shallow  apartments  in  wood.  Hither 
the  grapes  are  brought  when  stripped, 
and  five  or  six  men  at  once  get  among 
them,  barefooted.  As  exercise,  this 
treading  of  grapes  may  be  good  for  the 
leg  muscles*,  but  it  must  become  mor- 
tally wearisome.  Moreover,  the  fumes 
of  the  juice  about  the  ankles  may  be 
supposed  quite  potent  enough  to  affect 
a  weak  head.  However,  this  oW  mode 
of  pressing  is  general  in  the  Medoc, 
and  is  at  least  picturesque.  The  juice 
meanwhile  is  drawn  off  through  a  tap 
and  transpoited  across  to  the  enormous 
vats  in  the  same  room.  These,  when 
filled,  are  tight-closed  for  the  impor- 
tant process  of  fermentation.  An  un- 
certain period  has  to  elapse  ere  this  is 
through — perhaps  a  week,  perhaps  a 
month.  Then  comes  the  transfer  of 
the  wine  to  the  fine  new  barrels  in  the 
great  cellar.  The  barrels  are  not  filled 
in  rotation  from  first  one  vat  and  then 
another,  but  an  equal  quantity  is  put 
into  each  from  the  first  vat,  then  from 
the  second,  and  so  on,  thereby  assur- 
ing a  unitormity  of  quality  in  the  wine. 
This  done,  the  cellarer  has  for  a  time 
chiefly  to  see  that  his  domain  keeps 
properly  dry  and  is  subjected  to  no 
violent  alterations  of  temperature. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  spring  at  hand 
than  tiie  rackings  begin.  This  means 
that  the  wine  has  to  be  transferred  to 
fresh  barrels,  to  separate  it  from  its 
deposits.  Thrice  in  the  first  year  is  it 
racked,  always  in  tine  dry  bright 
weather,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
that  the  wine  should  lose  nothing  of 
its  aroma  in  its  change  of  residence  by 
reckless  exposure  to  the  air.  If  the 
wine  is  very  full  bodied,  and  is  to  be 
bottled  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  end 
of  it-  first  year  it  is  subject  to  a  **  whip- 
ping'' or  *'  fining,"    to  clear  it.     For 


this  cither  gelatine  or  tbe  whites  of 
eggs  are  used.  Of  the  latter^  six  to 
eight  saffice.  They  are  beaten  up, 
dropped  into  the  wine,  and  the  whole 
is  then  violently  stirred  with  a  cleft 
stick  or  rod  furnished  at  the  end  with 
eight  or  ten  tufts  of  hair.  Gelatine  is 
more  applied  to  white  wines,  and  is 
made  to  assimilate  by  the  same  meth- 
ods. 

For  the  second  year  the  same  series 
of  rackings  help  on  the  purity  of  the 
wine,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  also  a 
whipping  must  be  administered,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  ver^  light  wines 
with  the  desired  limpidity.  A  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  the  whip- 
ping the  bottling  may  begin,  unless  the 
wines  are  of  a  high  class,  exacting 
more  time  to  mature. 

Of  the  bottling  not  much  need  be 
said.  It  is,  however,  well  not  to  prac- 
tise economy  in  the  matter  of  corks. 
Some  proprietors  save  a  franc  or  two 
per  thousand  on  their  corks  only  to 
lose  far  more  by  burst  bottles.  That 
new  bottles  are  customary  for  new 
wines  we  know  from  the  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  from  the  cellarer  himself — hon- 
est, important  gentleman. 

Once  bottled,  the  wine  may  rest  in 
peace,  and  acquire  the  many  virtues 
that  in  the  Medoc  attend  upon  a  caieer 
of  entire  passivity. 

One  learns  these  details  from  the  cel- 
larer, and  also  from  Monsieur  Ferei's 
exhaustive  volume  about  the  Bordeaux 
wines.  They  may  seem  dry  to  the 
reader  not  pecuniarily,  or  even,  as  far 
as  his  palate  is  concerned,  deeply  in- 
terested in  claret.  But,  as  revealing 
the  processes  by  which  an  enormous 
industry  is  successfully  worked,  they 
deserve  some  attention.  The  cellarer 
at  Ch^tteau-Margaux,  however,  makes 
ample  atonement  for  Skuy  ennui  he  may 
have  occasioned  the  visitor  by  subse- 
quently uncorking  a  matured  bottle  of 
his  ruby-colored  wine.  Little  pressure 
is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  persuade  the 
chateau's  guest  to  profit  by  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  so  into  the  hot  September  air 
again,  which  feels  sweltering  after  the 
regulated  coolness  of  the  cellars  and 
caves.  Near  the  ch&teau  an  inviting 
little  Medoc  hostelry  may  be  entered 
for  a  late  dejeuner.     The  hostess  can 
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be  trusted  to  do  lier  best  even  for  an 
unexpected  tourist.  But  the  average 
French  rural  hostess's'*  best'*  is  a  very 
poor  affair,  and  the  result  will  proba- 
bly not  exalt  Margaux  in  the  traveller's 
esteem.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can 
you  get  such  bad  champagne  as  at 
Kheims,    though    near    the   cellars  of 


Messrs.  Heidsieck.  It  is  not  anoma- 
lous, therefore,  that  here,  at  the  Mar- 
gaux inn,  they  should  give  you  but  in- 
different red  wine,  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  some  of  the  finest  purple 
grapes  in  the  world. — Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 


-•♦♦- 


A   GOSSIP  ABOUT  PIANISTS. 


BY   J.    CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


Of  a  couple  of  pianists  ;  for  we  will 
talk  only  of  great  gods — of  Rubinstein 
and  of  Billow,  both  of  whom  have 
passed  to  tiieir  rest  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  many  pianists  in  these 
days,  but  we  have  no  pianist  with  a 
personality  that  stands  out  like  that  of 
the  two  virtuosi  just  named.  The 
modern  school  of  technique  has  re- 
moved entirely  the  old  difficulties  of 
the  keyboard,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  shoal  of  players  who  have  captured 
the  public  with  as  much  ease  as  a  stage 
boauty  captures  the  pit  and  the  dress 
circle,  li  is  true  that  other  things  be- 
sides talent  have  had  to  do  with  the 
making  of  some  recent  reputations. 
The  pianist  has  been  described  as  a  pet 
of  society,  a  man  with  a  Polish  name, 
who  wins  his  first  success  through  his 
photograph.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  he  may  win  success.  He 
may  win  it,  as  Samson  won  his  strength, 
by  cultivating  a  superabundance  of 
head -covering  ;  for  there  is  undoubt- 
edly something  in  the  remark  of  a  cyni- 
cal American,  that  *'  people  are  a 
darned  sight  more  interested  in  the 
color  of  Paderewski's  hair  than  they 
are  in  his  tone  color."  He  may  win 
it,  again,  by  a  weird  face  ;  by  a  trick 
of  posing  at  his  instrument  and  mak- 
ing-believe to  play  divinely  when  he  is 
only  playing  like  a  school-girl.  lie 
may  win  it,  further,  as  Liszt  used  to 
S'ly,  by  getting  himself  well  waitered  in 
the  newspapers  ;  by  ingeniously  circu- 
lating a  report  of  a  deep-rooted  myste- 
rious grief ;  by  never  openly  taking 
anything  more  solid  in  the  way  of 
nourishment  than  seltzer  and  cigar- 
ettes. Above  all,  he  may  win  it  if  he 
only  have  that  indefinable  *'  some- 
New  Sebhs.— Vol.  LXm.,  No.  G. 


thing"  which  has  an  inexplicable  at- 
traction for  the  weaker  sex.  All  this 
is  not  to  say  that  the  pianist  may  make 
a  reputation  without  talent ;  but  talent 
is  too  often  at  the  bottom  and  humbug 
at  the  top.  With  Bubinstein  and 
Bnlow  it  was  all  talent  and  no  hum- 
bug ;  and  we  propose  now  to  look  for 
a  little  at  these  giants  of  the  keyboard, 
and  to  look  at  them  in  a  phase  of  their 
careers  which  has  been  somewhat  un- 
accountably neglected  by  those  who 
write  for  the  general  reader. 

Standing  together  and  alone  in  the 
highest  rank  of  pianoforte  virtuosi,  no 
two  men  could  in  outward  aspect  have 
been  more  unlike  than  Liszt  and  Ru- 
binstein.    This  was  especially  notice- 
able when,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
two  were  seen  together.     Tall,  stately,, 
dandified,  in  light  kid  gloves,  Liszt, 
with  his  cascade  of  white  hair  falling . 
well  over   his  shoulders,   presented  a. 
curious  contrast  to  the  carelessly  dress- 
ed Rubinstein  with  the  lion-like  head, . 
set  on   broad,   well-shaped   shoulders,, 
the   tremendous   brow,   and    the   pror. 
truding   cheekbones.      '*  Little    nose, 
and  much  hair,"  was  Ilubinstein's  own  . 
description  of  himself,  and  the  descrip- 
tion was  literally  correct.     lie  had  a 
strong   Beethovenish   cast  of  feature, 
which  was  often  remarked  ;  and  there 
is  an  authentic  story  of  his  being  mis- 
taken  at  an  English  provincial  railway 
station  for  the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh» 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  by  the  same 
train.     This,  by  the  way,  was  a  curioua 
incident.     On  becoming  aware  of  tbe 
mistake  that  was  being  made,  kubiii- 
stein  entered  thoroughly  into  the  fun 
of  the  situation,  and,  being  an  excel- 
lent Biblical  scholar^  M  improved  iho 
48 
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occasion  by  addressing  his  **  admirers" 
in  terms  which  left  them  in  some  con- 
fusion as  to  Mr.  Brad  laugh's  consis- 
tency. Rubinstein  wore  his  jet-black 
hair  like  the  mane  of  a  lion.  On  one 
occasion  he  landed  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Liverpool  after  having  been  for 
some  time  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  al- 
lowed his  locks  to  grow  to  inordinate 
length.  He  was  persuaded  to  visit  the 
hairdresser,  who,  of  course,  asked  him 
whether  he  would  have  much  taken 
off.  On  his  replying  in  the  negative, 
the  operator  ventured  the  remark  :  **  I 
would  really  advise  you  to  have  a  good 
lot  taken  off,  unless  you  wish  to  pass 
for  a  German  fiddler  I"  Kubinstein 
laughed  heartily  at  the  sallv,  and 
Charles  Keene  having  heard  of  it,  the 
incident  was  presently  immortalized  in 
Punch,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  musi- 
cian was  ever  less  of  an  exquisite  than 
Kubinstein.  Her  had  no  affectations, 
unless  it  were  that  curious  disarray  of 
the  necktie  seen  in  most  of  the  photo- 
graphs. He  wore  black  broadcloth 
with  a  nap  on  it  of  the  kind  that  par- 
sons used  to  wear  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
he  would  allow  himself  to  become  so 
shabby  that  railway  guards  often  asked 
him  to  show  his  ticket  before  permit- 
ting him  to  enter  a  first-class  carriage. 
He  always  wore  a  soft  felt  hat,  and  the 
more  battered  and  disreputable  it  be- 
came, the  fonder  he  seemed  to  grow  of 
it.  One  can  imagine  the  elegant  Liszt 
being  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  com- 
pany— and  indeed  there  is  a  doubtful 
story  of  the  one  having  fled  from  the 
other  in  onler  to  save  his  dignity. 

A  long  and  a  bitter  struggle  he  had, 
this  Anton  Kubinstein,  before  ho  se- 
cured his  fame  and  his  fortune.  He 
used  to  delight  in  showing  his  friends 
the  portrait  of  an  old  man  who  once 
bought  all  the  tickets  i\\fi[>wcre  bought 
for  one  of  his  juvenile  recitals.  And 
he  had  even  a  better  story  than  this. 
At  Nijni-Novgorod,  when  he  was  only 
thirteen,  ho  gave  a  concert  which  at- 
tracted an  audience  of  only  one.  Bril- 
liantly the  little  fellow  played  for  two 
hours,  but  not  the  slightest  applause 
was  forthcoming.  Then  he  stopped 
and  addressed  his  audience  politely, 
asking  if  his  playing  did  not  deserve  a 
little  encouragement.  The  dilettante 
leaned  forward  to  catch  the  words  ad- 


dressed to  him,  and  the  yoang  pianist 
was  stnpefied  to  find  that  his  only  lis- 
tener was  as  deaf  as  a  post !  This 
singular  person  ased  to  frec^aent  the 
concerts  to  conceal  his  infirmitj. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  tale  of  Ka- 
binstein's  troables.     In  Vienna,  whith- 
er as  a  youth  of  seventeen  he  had  gone 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  lived 
in  a  garret,  and  gaTO  lessons  for  so  lit- 
tle that  he  was  often  in  the  direst  need 
of  bread.     He  had  brought  with  him  a 
dozen  letters  of  introduction  to  promi- 
nent people  from  the  linssian  ambassa- 
dor and  his  wife  in   Berlin.     He  made 
his  calls  and  left  a  number  of  his  let- 
ters, then  waited  for  replies  and  invita- 
tions.    None  came.     After  five  or  six 
letters  had  met  this  response  of  abso- 
lute silence,  he  resolved  to  find  the  rea- 
son, and  so  opened  one  of  the  missives. 
And   this  was   what   he   read  :    *'  My 
Drak     Countess— To     the     position 
which  we  occnpy  is  attached  the  tedi- 
ous duty  of  patronizing   and   recom- 
mending our  various  compatriots,  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  oftentimes  clam- 
orous requests.     We  therefore  recom- 
mend to  you  the  bearer  of  this,  one 
Rubinstein."     The  riddle  was  solved, 
and  Kubinstein  was  still    in   want  of 
bread.     Liszt  was  in    Vienna   at   the 
time.     In  Paris,  some  years  before,  he 
had  heard  the  youthful  prodigy  give  a 
recital,  had  kissed  him,  and  proclaimed 
him  *'  the  heir  of  my  playing."     Now 
he  invited  him  to  dinner.      *'  It  was  a 
most  welcome  invitation,'*  said  Rubin- 
stein in  after  years,  ''  since  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  been  gnawing  me  for 
several  days.     I  cannot  tell  you,"  he 
added,   **  what  I   went  through,   but 
such  is  the  fate  of  an  artist :  he  mast 
suffer  to  be  anything." 

Rubinstein  was  in  Berlin  when  the 
Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
Moscow.  He  had,  of  course,  to  cross 
the  Russian  frontier,  and,  not  know- 
ing that  a  pass  was  necessary,  he  did 
not  provide  himself  with  one.  He  car- 
ried a  huge  trunkful  of  musical  manu- 
scripts with  him,  but  the  frontier  po- 
lice did  not  understand  his  hiero- 
glyphics, and  confiscated  the  papers  as 
seditious  matter  !  Expostulation  and 
entreaty  proved  alike  unavailing.  The 
police  declined  to  believe  the  supposed 
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revolutionist,  and  although,  by  playing 
the  piano,  he  convinced  them  that  ho 
was  a  musician,  they  sent  him  to  pris- 
on all  the  same.  It  was  found  after- 
ward that  the  precious  manuscripts 
had  been  sold  to  various  greengrocers 
and  buttermen  ! 

Rubinstein  was  a  groat  traveller. 
There  was  scarcely  a  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  he  had  not  vis- 
ited, and  scarcely  an  important  city 
that  he  had  not  ))layed  in.  His  single 
visit  to  America  in  1872  was  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  of  incident.  In  Bos- 
ton his  very  clothes  were  rent  by  en- 
thusiastic admirers  in  search  of  sou- 
venirs. Women  rushed  on  the  plat- 
form and  embraced  him,  and  the  en- 
tire audience  literally  yelled  :  '*  Come 
back  again  !  come  back  again  !"  In 
Xew  York  ho  made  a  tremendous  sen- 
sal  ion.  One  evening  somebody  brought 
to  him  on  the  platform  a  silver  wreath 
on  a  white  satin  cushion,  but  he  only 
looked  cynically  at  the  gift,  and  gave 
his  leonine  heaa  a  meaning  shake.  He 
was,  however,  very  **  cranky'*  on  this 
American  tour.  To  begin  with,  he 
did  not  like  the  people  calling  his  re- 
citals **  shows.'*  '*  Just  as  if  mv  con- 
certs were  menageries,"  he  would  say 
indignantly.  Then  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  huge  poster  portraits  of  him- 
self which  stared  at  him  from  every 
hoarding  and  from  every  shop  window. 
It  was  not  solely  because  they  were  bad 
portraits,  but  because  he  disliked  being 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  or  a  phe- 
nomenon. One  consolation,  however, 
came  to  him.  In  his  travels  out  West 
he  arrived  at  a  place  where  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  announced  to  lec- 
ture, and  when  he  saw  the  preacher's 
portraits  he  cheered  up  immensely  : 
they  were  far  worse  than  his  own  !  It 
was  in  New  York  that  a  recital  almost 
failed  because  some  one  had  dared  to 
put  side  by  side  with  one  of  his  solos 
in  the  programme  a  couple  of  Strauss 
waltzes.  That  was  enough.  Rubin- 
stein sat  down  calmly,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  play.  The  manager — it  was 
just  before  the  concert — implored, 
argued,  entreated,  threatened.  It  was 
of  no  avail.  Only  when  a  stall  of  ready 
assistants  had  with  pen  and  ink  scored 
out  of  the  programme  the  offending 
item?,  only  then  did  Rubinstein  con- 


sent to  play.  After  the  recital,  he  said 
gravely  to  the  director  :  **  I  never  re- 
gretted so  much  being  a  poor  man. 
Had  I  had  the  money,  I  would  have 
paid  you  the  forty  thousand  dollars 
forfeit,  and  gone  straight  back  to  Eu- 
rope." And  all  on  account  of  poor 
Strauss  I  On  this  tour,  Rubinstein 
gave  two  hundred  concerts  at  the  rate 
of  forty  pounds  per  concert ;  twenty 
years  later,  the  terms  he  demanded 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
concert. 

When  in  a  good  humor,  Rubinstein 
was  the  most  genial  fellow  imaginable  ; 
when  in  a  bad  humor,  he  was  simply  a 
fiend.  Ho  was  disappointed  at  not 
being  recognized  as  a  composer,  and 
his  disappointment  led  to  frequent  fits 
of  brooding  melancholy.  Then  he 
would  sit  smoking  his  cigarette,  and 
reply  only  in  monosyllables,  with  his 
eyes  half  closed.  He  was  in  such  a 
mood  one  night  in  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  L.  Stillie,  the  Glasgow 
musical  critic.  Midnight  had  long 
passed,  and  Rubinstein  still  remained 
Hi  his  armchair  smoking  his  cigarette. 
At  last  Mr.  Stillie  ventured  to  ask  : 
**  Do  you  like  Beethoven?"  ,  Rubin- 
stein took  another  whiff,  and  answered 
quietly  :  **  Beethoven  is  good."  After 
a  silence  of  half  an  hour,  the  host 
asked  :  **  Do  you  like  Wagner?"  Ru- 
binstein, throwing  his  cigarette  away, 
replied  :  **  Wagner  is  not  good."  An- 
other half-hour  passed,  and  Stillie, 
having  exhausted  his  series  of  ques- 
tions, proposed  to  retire.  **  Don't 
go,"  said  Rubinstein  ;  '*  I  like  your 
conversation  very  much  I"  And  they 
remained  together  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  without  saying  anything 
more  than  **  Good-night"  when  they 
parted. 

When  he  was  in  such  a  mood  as  this, 
it  went  pretty  hard  with  Rubinstein's 
pupils,  especially  if  the  student  were 
stupid  or  stubborn.  He  has  been 
known  to  send  a  young  fellow  spinning 
on  the  floor  when  he  replaced  him  on 
the  piano  stool ;  and  his  sarcasm  on 
other  occasions  would  make  a  man  ill 
for  days  together.  *'  Do  you  hear  that 
note?"  he  would  thunder,  as  he  show- 
ed how  the  tone  should  be  produced. 
**  That  note  is  worth  your  whole  life — 
and  more. "    But  he  could  be  kind  and 
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gentle  too.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
heard  that  an  English  ladj,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  had  not  been  able 
through  ill-health  to  attend  his  recital, 
he  went  to  her  house  next  morning  and 
played  for  her  the  whole  programme. 
He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
paying  compliments  to  a  pretty  woman, 
n  hen  ho  was  in  London  the  Princess 
of  Wales  sent  for  him,  and  ho  met  her 
with  the  naVve  remark  that  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  her  looking  so  lovely. 
More  than  that,  he  proceeded  to  kiss 
her  hand,  and  when  the  Princess  with- 
drew, sa\ing  hastily  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom in  p]ngland,  Rubinstein  replied 
blandly,  **  With  us,  it  is  the  law." 
Under  the  spell  of  his  genius  hundreds 
of  women  threw  themselves  in  his 
path.  **  It  is  quite  strange,"  he  would 
say,  **  but  1  love  them  all,  even  ten- 
derly, though  they  do  not  believe  it." 
It  was  absolute  torture  to  him  to  know 
that  a  woman  who  had  once  loved  him 
could  forsake  him  for  another,  and  this 
*'  not  because  1  care  for  the  woman, 
but  because  I  am  an  egotist."  Of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  sex,  he  had  no 
exalted  opinion.  W^omen,  he  said,  go 
a  ceitain  length,  defined  and  definable, 
and  beyond  this  they  never  get  ;  but, 
he  added,  '*  they  are  adorable,  and  if 
deprived  of  their  society,  I  would  hang 
myself." 

As  to  Rubinstein's  playing,  what 
shall  be  said  ?  His  virtuosity  was 
unique  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
wiis  truth  oven  in  the  remark  of  the 
humorist  that  Rubinstein's  wrong  notes 
were  better  than  the  right  notes  of 
others.  There  were  no  difficulties  for 
hia  fingers  :  he  even  invented  ditlicul- 
ties  hitherto  unheard  of,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  conquering  them.  And 
his  kinds  of  **  touch''  were  so  varied  ! 
He  occasionally  showed  such  strength 
of  finger  that  people  would  look  under 
the  piano  to  see  whether  he  had  not 
smashed  through  the  keyboard.  It 
was  as  if  he  thrashed  the  piano  as  an 
hereditary  foe  with  whom  he  had  to 
settle  an  account  of  long  standing. 
Many  an  instrument  broke  down  under 
the  trial.  Yet  Rubinstein  could  play 
as  delicately  anxl  as  sweetly  as  Chopin 
himself,  and  if  he  were  accompanving 
a  vocalist,  it  was  sometimes  ditficuU  to 


tell  whether  the  piano  or  the  Tocalist 
was  doing  the  singing.  This  combina-. 
tion  of  **  touches"  was  the  more  re- 
markable considering  the  physical  as- 
pect of  his  fingers,  which  were  short, 
thick,  and  blunt,  affording  no  promise 
of  pliancy  or  of  feathery  lightness,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  But  Rubinstein 
himself  could  give  the  explanation,  and 
if  he  did  give  it,  it  was  in  the  words 
of  the  Greek  saying  :  **  The  gods  sell 
to  us  all  good  things  for  labor." 

Twenty  years  hare  elapsed  since 
Hans  von  Bolow  first  appeared  in  this 
country,  and  the  younger  generation 
cannot,  of  course,  remember  the  ex- 
traordinary impression  he  created 
among  a  public  accustomed  solely  to  a 
school  of  playing  remarkable  for  entire 
absence  of  original  thought  and  variety 
of  expression.  But  the  number  of 
eminent  pianists  who  crowded  on  Ba 
low's  heels  lessened  greatly  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  his  earlier  appear- 
ances, and  in  later  years  he  came  to  be 
known  better  for  his  eccentricities  than 
for  his  achievements  as  an  artist. 
When  a  pianist  told  his  admirers  that 
he  preferred  beefsteaks  to  bouquets,  it 
was  more  likely  that  they  should  re- 
member the  saying  than  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  rendered  a  Beethoven 
sonata.  The  BQlow  anecdote  has  in 
truth  become  a  trifle  doubtful  in  these 
days,  for  all  the  floating  musical  wit  of 
the  time  is  being  fathered  upon  the 
eminent  pianist.  Still,  there  is  a  sufli- 
cient  body  of  authentic  story  to  servo 
the  wants  of  the  most  voracious  racon- 
teur.  There  was  indeed  seldom  a  con- 
cert or  a  recital  of  Bftlow's  from  which 
one  might  not  carry  away  some  amus- 
ing reminiscence.  In  Berlin  he  was 
once  conducting  one  of  Beethoven's 
concertos.  In  the  pause  before  the 
Dead  March,  which  constitutes  the 
second  movement,  Bfllow,  in  deference 
to  the  funeral  music,  was  seen  rapidly 
to  take  off  his  ordinary  white  glove's 
and  substitute  a  pair  of  faultless  black 
kids,  which  disappeared  again  as  soon 
as  the  Dead  March  was  played.  lie 
had  a  fondness  for  this  kind  of  display. 
In  Berlin,  while  he  was  engaged  as  con- 
ductor at  one  of  the  opera-houses,  the 
management  decided  to  produce  an 
operetta  which  he  regarded  as  worth- 
less, and  therefore  declined  to  conduct. 
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While  the  work  was  being  performed, 
Bulow  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes  close  to 
the  oichestra,  attired  in  a  moaruing 
hat  with  long  black  streamers,  a  lemon 
and  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
according  to  the  German  custom  at 
funerals.  The  whimsicality  was  pres- 
ently explained  when  Balow  confided 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  the  operetta 
WHS  being  buried,  and  that  Herr  von 
BuIow  now  attended  at  the  obsequies ! 

While  conducting,  he  was  perfectly 
free  and  easy,  and  he  would  think  noth- 
ing of  stopping  to  address  the  audience, 
or  to  admonish  a  lady  who  persisted  in 
waving  her  fan  out  of  time  with  the 
music.  Kot  long  before  his  death  he 
was  conducting  a  concert  in  Berlin, 
when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
a  speech  about  Bismarck,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  called  upon  the  audience 
and  the  band  for  a  "  Hoch."  The 
audience  obliged  him  with  a  cheer  ; 
but  the  band  did  not  see  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  remained  stoically  silent. 
This  was  too  much  for  Bttlow,  who 
stepped  in  front  of  the  audience,  de- 
liberately took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
and  walked  majestically  off  the  platform. 

Balow  was  magnetically  attracted  by 
siitirical  souls.  When  he  asked  a  Vien- 
na friend,  **  How  do  you  like  the  pian- 
ist  B ?''  and   received   the  reply, 

**  Ue  possesses  a  technique  which  over- 
comes everything  easy  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,'"  he  exclaimed  with  peals  of 
laughter,  **  That's  the  sort  of  talk  I 
like."  And  that  was  the  sort  of  talk 
he  indulged  in  himself.  Midway  in 
the  seventies,  when  he  conducted  in 
Glasgow,  the  local  musicians  and 
friends  of  the  art  gave  him  a  grand 
banquet.  Toward  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing, when  everybody  was  in  high  spir- 
its, Balow  rose,  and  in  the  coolest  pos- 
sible manner  administered  the  follow- 
ing damper  :  **  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  your  concerts 
and  all  your  musical  conductors.  I 
only  regret  to  say  that  they  resemble 
too  much  the  omnibus  conductors. 
You  ask  why?  Because  they  are  al- 
ways behind — omnibus  conductors  be- 
hind on  the  vehicle,  musical  conduc- 
tors behind  in  time.*'  Nor  did  he  spare 
even  his  friends  when  ho  was  in  the 
sarcastic  mood.     On  a  certain  occasion 


he  was  conducting  a  concert  in  Ham- 
burg, and  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  per- 
formed was  Rubinstein's  Ocean  Sym- 
phony. What  did  he  do  ?  He  snitfed 
at  the  score,  turned  it  upside  down  on 
the  desk,  and  then  throwing  it  aside, 
said,  '*  To  conduct  music  like  this,  one 
must  have  long  hair ;  I  have  not  got 
it."  This  story,  by  the  way,  was  told 
to  Bubinstein  shortly  after,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  to  Bttlow.  **  I  wrote  him," 
he  says,  **  that  his  opinions  were  never 
the  same  two  days  running,  and  inas- 
much as  that  which  he  abused  to-day 
he  praised  to-morrow,  there  was  still 
hope  for  my  poor  music.  Also,  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  my 
hair,  I  regretted  not  having  had  leisure 
to  measure  his  ears." 

Agreeable  and  polite  as  a  rule,  Bttlow 
had  one  rather  disconcerting  peculiar- 
ity, when  he  met  any  one  to  whom  for 
any  reason  he  felt  a  repugnance.  He 
never  noticed  the  individual,  but  got 
away  as  quickly  as  he  could.     At  Co- 

Eenha^en  a  'cellist  was  introduced  to 
im  With  a  possible  view  to  an  engage- 
ment. The  poor  man  was  not  only 
possessed  of  great  artistic  talent,  but 
also  of  an  enormous  nose.  Bttlow 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rushed  away  with  the  remark  :  **  No, 
no  I  this  nose  is  impossible."  Tenor 
singers  as  a  body  he  did  not  like,  prob- 
ably because  of  their  affectations,  and 
it  was  this  antipathy  that  led  to  his 
witticism  that  the  tenor  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  disease.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  animals,  and  when  resident  in  Ber- 
lin he  very  often  spent  his  afternoons 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  was  a 
great  circus- goer,  but  as  likely  as  not 
he  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  performance.  Indeed,  like  Napo- 
leon, he  could  sleep  almost  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  Director  of  the 
Opera  at  Kotterdam  once  invited  him 
to  a  performance  of  Nessler's  Eat- 
catcher  of  Hamelin,  At  the  close, 
when  the  musician  naturally  looked  for 
a  compliment,  Bttlow  went  on  the 
stage,  and  with  a  gracious  bow  said, 
"  Dear  Director,  I  owe  you  a  most  de- 
lightful evening  :  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  had  so  fine  a  nap."  He  was  a 
great  ladies'  man,  and  would  do  any- 
thing in  reason  to  please  the  sex.  In 
society  he  was   extremely   agreeable. 
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but  he  could  not  sit  out  long  dinners, 
and  would  get  up  in  the  middle  and 
retire  with  a  cigarette.  Both  he  and 
Kubinstciu  were  tremendous  smokers, 


but  Rubinstein  beat  him  hollow  with 
something  like  scventj-five  cigarettes  a 
day. — Chambers's  Journal. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLUNDERS. 


The  **  Blunders  of  Philosophy'' 
would  doubtless  furnish  a  wider  and  a 
deeper  theme,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  familiar  one,  than  the  **  Philoso- 
phy of  Blunders. "  But  as  the  numl>er 
of  blunderers  is  probably  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  philosophers, 
and  us  it  may  be  more  comforting  to 
believe  that  there  is  philosophy  in  most 
blunders  thjin  that  there  are  blunders 
in  most  philosophies,  there  may  be  a 
certain  advantage  in  adhering  to  the 
title  of  this  paper  rather  than  its  con- 
verse. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Blunders,  it  must  be  confessed  at 
the  outset,  is  at  once  too  wide  for  this 
paper  and  too  deep  for  its  writer.  The 
blunders  to  be  discussed  are  only  some 
of  those  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  an  examiner  in  the  course  of  oral 
and  written  examinations  of  various 
grades. 

The  process  of  examination  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  thinking  by 
proxy,  or  of  co-operative  thinking, 
either  in  the  form  of  reminiscence  or  of 
reasoning.  If  the  examination  is 
mainly  on  matters  of  fact,  or  a  revisal 
of  matter  previously  committed  to 
memory,  it  takes  the  form  of  remem- 
bering by  proxy.  If  the  questions  as- 
sume the  form  of  what  would  be  de- 
scribed in  arithmetic  as  a  problem,  or 
in  geometry  as  a  rider,  the  process  is 
that  of  reasoning  by  proxy.  That  is, 
of  course,  looking  at  it  from  the  ex- 
aminer's point  of  view.  From  the  side 
of  the  examinb  there  is,  unfortunately, 
nothing  vicarious  in  the  proceeding  — 
it  is  severely  personal. 

The  expression  *  *  thi  nking  by  proxy, " 
however  unjustifiable  or  inexact,  has 
been  used  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  examiner  docs  not  merely  ask  ques- 
tions, as  one  would  do  who  desires  in- 
formation. His  mind  has  already  per- 
formed a  certain  course  of  reminii-cence 
or  of  reasoning  regarding  the  subject 


under  review.  He  then  initiates  the 
same  process  in  the  mind  of  the  pnpil 
or  candidate  by  suggesting  to  him  the 
first  links  of  the  same  chain  of  think- 
ing, with  the  object  of  discovering  how 
far  that  mind  is  qualified  by  training 
and  information  to  complete  the  chain. 

Now   it  is  clear  that   the   required 
chain  of  reminiscence  may  fail  in  the 
case  of  the  pnpil   from  a   variety  of 
causes.     In  the  first  place,  there  may 
be  ignorance  of  certain  facts  or  events 
embraced  in  it.     Again,  the  cine  given 
by  the  examiner  may  be  insufficient  to 
suggest  the   next  link  in   the  series ; 
and  this  may  result  either  from  a  real 
defect  in  the  form  of  the  question,  or 
from  a  relative  defect  as  regards  some 
individual  pupil  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  suggestive  form  of 
question.     Or  again,  at  some  point  in 
the  chain,   some  irrelevant   series    of 
ideas  may  appear  instead  of  that  ex- 
pected by  the  examiner,  duo  to  a  mis- 
leading association  in  the  pupil's  mind 
— this  arising  either  from  some  want  of 
clearness  in  the  teaching,  or  from  mis- 
apprehension of  it,  when  the  subject 
was  first  presented  to  the  pupil. 

The  performance  of  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, which  is  more  or  less  new  to 
the  pupil,  may  also  fail  from  various 
causes.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
may  be  mentioned.  The  data  supplied 
by  the  examiner  may  be  insufficient, 
misleading,  or  misapprehended.  There 
may  be  a  weakness  of  the  reasoning 
power  which  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  from  the  pupil,  either  general 
or  confined  to  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion. Or  there  may  be  a  want  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  subject,  or  an  im- 
perfect memory  of  the  facts  required, 
due  to  any  of  the  various  sources  of  in- 
correct reminiscence  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

So  much  for  the  more  obvions  causes 
of  partial  failure  in  this  process  of 
thinking   by    proxy — thinking    began 
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by  the  examiner  and  continued  bj  the 
pupil  for  bim.  Partial  failure  is  all 
that  concerns  us  at  present.  Total 
failure  does  not  amount  to  blander  or 
error,  which  is  always  a  partial  truth. 
Mere  ignorance  is  never  equivalent  to 
blunder  :  that  is  always  error  or  false- 
hood masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
truth.  It  is  literally  a  mis-take.  In 
mere  ignorance  there  is  nothing  to 
take,  either  amiss  or  otherwise.  The 
pupil  who  is  merely  ignorant  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  knows  he  is  ignorant  of  it^ 
does  not  blunder  ;  he  holds  his  peace. 
It  is  he  who  is  ignorant,  and  docs  not 
know  it,  that  cheers  the  examiner's 
heart  wilh  those  refreshing  blunders, 
the  gleaning  of  which  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  form  the  favorite  occupation 
of  professional  examiners. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  any 
stoppage  or  divergence  of  the  desired 
train  of  thought  may  be  due  to  the  ex- 
aminer as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  It 
may  even  he  broadly  asserted  that  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  blunder, 
as  distinct  from  mere  failure  to  answer, 
the  examiner  is  responsible  rather  than 
the  pupil.  The  latter  takes  the  words 
of  the  former  literally,  and  without 
the  qualidcation  which  an  adult  mind 
would  probably  feel  to  be  necessary  ; 
the  result  is,  from  the  examiner's  point 
of  view,  a  blunder.  But  in  dealing 
with  immature  minds  one  should  be 
careful  to  say  what  he  means.  Exam- 
ples of  blunders  duo  to  this  cause  will 
doubtless  be  easily  recalled  by  such 
readers  as  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  elementary  school- work.  One 
may  be  quoted.  A  little  boy  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  lesson  came  to 
the  word  *'  widow,"  and  called  it 
**  window,"  a  word  more  familiar  to 
him.  The  teacher,  who  was  acting  as 
examiner,  corrected  the  blunder,  and 
then,  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion, 
put  the  question,  **  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  *  widow  '  and  *  window '  ?" 
The  boy's  answer  began,  **  You  can  see 
through  a  window,  but — ''  and  then 
stopped.  The  amusement  plainly  visi- 
ble on  the  teacher's  face  prevented  this 
miniature  Sam  VVeller  from  completing 
the  contrast.  Now,  the  blunder  here, 
so  far  as  it  was  a  blunder,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  teacher.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  transpa- 


rency of  a  window  as  contrasted  with  a 
widow,  but  the  difference  in  spelling 
between  the  two  words. 

The  following  instance,  taken  from 
a  school  in  the  same  village  as  that 
just  referred  to,  though  it  is  not  an 
actual  case  of  blunder,  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  younger  mind  is 
sometimes  the  more  accurate.  The 
teacher  of  an  infant  class  was  talking 
to  her  children  one  morning  about 
birds.  The  fact  had  been  dwelt  on 
that  birds  have  wings  where  we  have 
arms,  and  that  by  these  wings  they 
have  the  power  of  flying.  In  winding 
up  the  lesson,  juat  before  dismissing 
the  class  for  lunch,  the  following  ques- 
tion was  put,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  children  regarding 
the  subject,  **  Now,  would  vou  not  ail 
like  to  have  wings,  as  the  birds  have, 
so  that  you  could  fly  straight  home  as 
soon  as  vou  get  out?'^  There  was  a 
chorus  01  assent,  but  one  cautious  little 
fellow  shook  his  head  and  answered 
**  No."  **  Why  not?"  asked  his  teach- 
er,  surprised. — **  Because  I  could  not 
8tcp.^^  And  this  little  dissentient  had 
alone  grasped  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  choice  suggested  was  wings 
in  place  of  arms  and  hands  :  had  it' 
been  wings  in  addition  to  these  he 
would  have  felt  safe  to  answer  Yes  ; 
but  without  hands  how  could  he  sup 
his  kail  or  his  porridge  ?  Better  walK 
home  with  that  pleasure  in  view  than 
By  home  without  it. 

Besides  the  unconsciously  incomplete 
question  in  examining  or  in  teaching, 
we  often  have  the  intentionally  incom- 
plete question,  or  elliptical  question,  as 
it  is  technically  called.  It  is  not  really 
a  question  at  all,  but  a  form  of  the 
**  missing  word  competition,"  which 
still  survives.  The  examiner  makes  a 
statement  which  he  asks  the  children 
to  complete  for  him.  The  clue  is  either 
so  obvious  as  to  make  the  exercise  quite 
worthless  for  the  end  in  view,  or  eUe 
so  obscure   that  nothing  but  a  lucky 

fuess  can  discover  the  missing  word, 
n  either  case  it  is  worthless  for  the 
purposes  of  examination,  and  perni- 
cious for  those  of  teaching.  The  fol- 
lowing is  selected  from  amon^  many 
as  an  example  of  how  this  kind  of 
question  sometimes  works.  The  sub- 
ject of  lesson   was  the   *'  Miraculous 
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draught  of  fishes.'*  **  Simon  said, 
*  We  Imve  toiled  all  night  and  cunght 
nothing/  ''  ([iioted  the  teacher  ;  **  then 
they  let  down  the  net,  and  enclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes  ;  now  then, 
Simon  was  a—?"  **  Disciple/'  replied 
one  hill.  **  Apostle/'  another  suggest- 
ed ;  but  these  answers  were  waved 
aside.  The  quotation  was  given  again, 
and  this  time  the  apparently  pertinent 
answer  *'  Fisherman''  was  offered,  but 
not  acccplod.  The  class  was  now  quite 
at  a  loss  to  see  what  particular  aspect 
of  Simon  was  in  the  teacher's  mind. 
One  more  trial  ho  made,  emphasizing 
the  contrast  between  **  catching  noth 
ing"  and  **  enclosing  a  groat  multitude 
of  fishes/'  One  boy  saw  the  contrast 
clearly  now,  and  drew  a  startling  con- 
clusion ;  **  now,  then,"  the  teacher  re- 
peated*  **  Simon  was  a —  ?"  **  Leear," 
leplicd  the  boy,  and  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  wo  leave  the  answer  in  the 
boy's  own  dialect.  The  teacher  was 
somewhat  shocked,  no  doubt,  and  the 
class  somewhat  amused,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  not  answered.  And  so  the 
teacher  began  the  quotation  again,  this 
time  filling  up  the  ellipsis  himself, 
*'  Now,  then,"  he  concluded,  **  Simon 
was  a-stonisliecV^  And  no  doubt  so 
were  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  other 
listeners. 

Another  question  may  be  quoted, 
not,  indeed,  elliptical,  but  admitting  a 
yet  wider  variety  of  answers.  The 
young  teacher  wished  to  lead  up  to  the 
word  **  Labor,"  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
posed lesson,  and  began,  **  If  anybody 
does  anything,  what  does  he  do?"  No 
articulate  answer  was  offered  to  that 
question. 

Coming  next  to  blunders  for  which 
the  examiner  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
these  defy  classification.  But  they 
generally  fall  into  two  groups — those 
due  to  defective  memory,  and  those 
due  to  defective  reasoning.  In  so  far 
as  there  is  error  and  not  mere  failure 
to  answer,  these  might  be  otherwise 
described  generally  as  the  substitution 
of  reasoning  for  memory,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  memory  for  reasoning.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  group  will  be 
found  to  be  that  which  consists  of 
blunders  due  to  the  substitution  of 
memory   for  reasoning.      This   is    the 


most  common  type  of  blunder  doe  to 
defective  training  in  reasoning,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  genus  usnully  consist- 
ing of  blunderB  due  to  reasoning  from 
a  mlse  analogy.  But  the  substitution 
of  reasoning  lor  memory  is  i^erhaps 
productive  of  specimens  which  are 
more  amusing. 

In  the  examples  immediately  follow- 
ing, defective  memory  and  analogical 
reasoning  are  together  responsible  for 
the  blunders.  The  child  was  in  each 
case  expected  to  answer  from  memory, 
as  the  matter  had  been  previously  ex- 
plained in  the  class. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  subject  of 
examination  was  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
**  What  were  they  doing  on  the  sea- 
shore?" was  asked.  **  Gathering 
buckles,"  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
child,  whose  recollection  of  the  sea- 
shore was  more  vivid  than  that  of  his 
previous  lesson. 

The  second  example  comes  from  the 
same  school.  In  rehearsing  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  '*  Why  was  there  no 
room  in  the  inn?"  *' Because  it  was 
pay-day,''  came  at  length  from  a  little 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  know  well  the 
appearance  of  the'*  inn**  on  the  fort- 
nightly payday  in  the  mining  village 
where  he  lived. 

The  third  example  of  this  kind  is 
drawn  from  a  northern  Sunday-school. 
The  subject  of  lesson  was  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  **  Why  did  the 
people  strew  palm  branches  in  the 
way?"  asked  the  teacher.  One  pupil, 
impressed  no  doubt  by  the  hostility  of 
one  section  of  the  Jews  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  gave  the 
startling  explanation,  '*  To  trip  the 
cuddy.' 

This  kind  of  blunder,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  perhaps  more  common  in 
Scripture  lessons  than  in  any  other 
kind.  And  the  rei^ons  for  this  are 
plain.  Analogies  from  personal  ex- 
perience are  certain  to  mislead  when 
applied  to  scenes  so  different  in  every 
way.  At  the  same  time,  and  often  for 
the  same  reason,  the  subjects  are  less 
clearly  understood,  and  less  vividly 
present  to  the  imagination,  so  that 
memory  has  to  work  under  serious  dis- 
advantages.    In  such  a  case  memory 
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Minst  be  almost  entirely  verbal  memory, 
and  \crbal  memory  does  not  seem  to 
satisfy  intelligent  children.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  mere  tablets  on  which  words 
may  be  recorded.  If  the  words  convey 
no  meaning,  they  will  put  a  meaning 
into  them,  right  or  wrong.  Some 
such  instinct  it  must  have  been  that 
led  a  little  boy  recently  to  repeat  the 
children's  favorite  psalm  with  a  varia- 
tion of  his  own,  thus — 


(( 


My  table  Thou  hast  furnished 
With  presents  from  my  foes' ' 


— not  an  unreasonable  rendering  if  he 
had  ever  read  the  story  of  **  spoiling 
the  Egyptians." 

Similar  reasons  help  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  history  a  fruitful  source  of 
blunders  among  children.  The  mem- 
ory is  apt  to  be  purely  a  verbal  mem- 
ory, which  is  always  apt  to  lead  to 
more  or  less  ludicrous  errors.  But  un- 
fortunately children  do  not  have  any 
monopoly  in  this  class  of  blunder. 
Some  of  the  quotations  which  follow 
are  taken  from  the  papers  of  j)upil- 
teachors  seeking  admission  to  training 
colleges,  and  the  others  from  those  of 
students  who  had  been  in  training  in 
these  colleges  for  one  or  two  years.  In 
each  blunder  the  point  where  memory 
began  to  go  wrong  is  easily  seen,  and 
the  slip  is  generally  due  to  a  similarity 
in  sound  between  two  words. 

**  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  ;  its  site  is  covered  by  the 
Dead  Sea.*'  The  groups  **  Tyre  and 
Sidon*'  and  '*  Sodom  and  Gomorrha" 
had  evidently  got  mixed  up. — **  John 
Wesley  joined  the  navy  in  1779,  and 
by  degrees  rose  to  be  I)uke  of  Welling- 
ton.'' John  Wesley  is  here,  as  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  such  papers,  con- 
founded with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  the  navy  has  been  put  in  place  of 
the  army. — **  Pope  is  celebrated  for 
his  Essays  on  Man  and  on  the  Human 
Understanding.'*  This  is  quite  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  results  of  cramming 
up  literary  history.  A  more  extreme 
case  of  confusion  may  be  added  :  **  Sir 
Thomas  More  lived  in  the  reign  of 
William  ;  he  was  a  great  poet ;  some 
of  his  poems  were  *  Ccelebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,'  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England,' 
and  *  The  Descent  of  Man.'  He  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 


his  time."  Such  answers  will  continue 
to  be  given  so  long  as  students  are  en- 
couraged or  allowed  to  discuss,  criti- 
cise, classify,  or  even  mention  works 
which  they  have  never  seen,  much  less 
read.  The  name  More  is  frequently 
confused  with  Moore,  and  Moore  tho 
poet  with  Sir  John  Mooro,  as  in  the 
following  :  **  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  fa- 
mous general,  born  in  Ireland,  wrote 
several  essays  and  poems.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Corunna. "  Fur- 
ther examples  of  confusion  of  names 
may  be  given  :  **  Gibraltar  was  seized 
by  Richard  Hooker,"  instead  of  Ad- 
miral Rooko  ; — **  Charles  I.  imprisoned 
nine  members  ;  among  these  was  George 
Eliot,"  instead  of  Sir  John  Elliot— this 
not  an  uncommon  blunder  among 
women  students  ; — *'  The  Maid  of  Nor- 
way was  the  granddaughter  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  for  Alexander  1.;  — 
*'  Pym  was  a  companion  of  Hampden 
in  the  ship  called  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  sailed  to  America  in  1G20," 
where  the  confusion  of  the  name  given 
to  the  passengers  with  that  of  the  ship 
is  responsible  for  part  of  the  blunder  ; 
— "The  Culdees  were  fire-worship- 
pers," possibly  the  name  Parsees  was 
in  the  student's  mind  here  ; — '*  Their 
religion  [that  of  the  ancient  Britons] 
was  Druidism,  and  they  firmly  believed 
in  Transubstantiation,"  perhaps  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  meant.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  show  the  result  of  mem- 
orizing historical  or  political  events 
without  understanding  their  import : 
**  The  evidences  which  still  remain  of 
the  Roman  occupation  are  the  building 
of  houses  and  the  making  of  shoes, 
arts  which  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced among  the  ancient  Britons  by 
the  Romans;— **  In  1867  the  Second 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  which  conceded 
fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale 
of  public  holdings,"  in  which  among 
other  things  there  is  evidence  that  the 
technical  meaning  of  **  Reform"  is  un- 
known. Even  chronology,  which  is 
the  crammer's  strong  point,  goes  astray 
under  the  effort  to  reproduce  state- 
ments seen  somewhere  in  a  text-book. 
For  example,  *'  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  one  of  her  most  able 
supporters  was  Oranmer,  a  Protestant. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Cran- 
mer  was  burned  for  heresy/'a  statement 
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made  by  a  Btudcnt  who  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Marv'« 
reign  preceded  that  of  Elizabeth. 
Again,  **  Montfort  was  the  chief  man 
in  getting  the  (Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don passed  in  1158,  fought  at  Lewes  in 
15^64,  was  killed  in  1265,"  a  statement 
made  by  one  who  must  have  been  aware 
that  she  was  assigning  to  the  good  Earl 
a  public  career  of  10?  years.  But  these 
students  had  determined  to  rely  on 
memory  for  their  answers,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  apply  their  com- 
mon-sense to  check  the  result. 

In  subjects  of  a  scientific  cast,  blun- 
ders, it  might  bo  expected,  would  arise 
chiefly  from  faulty  reasoning.  But  ex- 
peiience  shows  that  in  examination 
papers  they  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  absence  of  reasoning,  ana  to  the 
substitution  of  an  attempt  to  remember 
phrases  and  statements  seen  in  the 
text-book,  even  when  these  are  glar- 
ingly inapplicable.  And  however  un- 
gailant  it  may  be  to  say  so,  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  vice  is  more 
prevalent  among  women  than  among 
men  students.  Papers  in  Euclid, 
among  others,  indicate  this.  Girls  are 
more  ready  than  boys  to  inform  the 
examiner  that  **  a  circle  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  one  straight  line,''  and 
perhaps  only  a  girl  could  have  defined 
a  point  as  *'  that  which  has  length  and 
breadth  but  no  magnitude."  In  arith- 
metical problems  more  errors  are  due 
to  this  tendency  than  to  incorrect  fig- 
uring. Memory  suggests  a  **  rule" 
apparently  applicable  to  the  terms  of 
the  problem,  and  this  rule  is  applied 
with  a  trust  so  implicit  that  the  result 
is  never  examined  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon-sense. So  the  examiner  is  in- 
formed, for  example,  that  an  ounce  of 
tea  costs  as  many  pounds  as  it  should 
do  pence,  or  that  a  poor-rate  of  over 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  instead 
of  as  many  pence,  is  necessary  to  raise 
a  given  sum.  But  these  blunders  ate 
too  common  to  require  illustration. 

Geography,  more  especially  in  its 
physical  aspect,  is  the  subject  which 
perhaps  affords  the  best  opportunities 
for  science  teaching,  among  all  the 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. It,  therefore,  provides  most 
pitfalls  for  those  who  aim  at  produc- 
ing a  maximum  of  ^'  results''  witli  a 


minimum  of  thinkiog.  Blanders  in 
this  subject  give  ample  evidence  that 
'*  science  falsely  so  called'*  did  not  pass 
away  with  the  apostolic  age. 

The  explanation  of  common  physical 
phenomena  such  as  the  seasons,  day 
and  night,  the  tides,  and  so  forth,  form 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  most 
schools,  and  of  pupil- teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  training  colleges,  so  that  those 
matters  could  not  have  been  new  to 
any  of  the  writers  whose  remarks  are 
now  to  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of 
blunders  in  reasoning  combined  with 
memory. 

One  training  college  student  explains 
that  *'  we  have  summer  in  this  country 
when  the  North  .Pole  is  turned  toward 
the  equator,"  a  condition  which,  if  in- 
dispensable, would  make  our  chances 
of  fine  weather  somewhat  worse  than 
they  really  are.      Another   sajs   that 
during  summer  '*  the  weather  is  get- 
ting gradually  warmer,  caused  bj  the 
rotation  of  the  sun."     It  is  hard  to  see 
what  the  writer  meant  to  say.     A  third 
paper  informs  us  that  ''the  more  we 
increase  our  longitude,  the  more  we  in- 
crease the  cold.'      The  confusion  here 
is  chiefly  between  longitude  and  lati- 
tude,    liegarding  the  position  of  the 
Tropic  of   Cancer,   one    writer    says, 
"  The  Tropic  of    Cancer   is   situated 
north  and   south  of   the  equator,"  a 
blunder  which  it  is  diilicult  to  account 
for  rationally  ;   while  an  equally  con- 
fused statement  is  that  ''  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  is  the  meridian  which  passes 
round  the  earth  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn."' 
Nor  is  it  much  more  easy  to  disentangle 
this  answer,  ''  Longitude  is  the  means 
bv  which  we  can  tell  the  position  of  a 
place  east  or  west  of  the  Poles."     In 
another  of  the  same  series  of  paperd 
this  fact  is  announced,   ''If  by  any 
means  or  other   (sic)   we  could   have 
vegetable  life  in   the  north  of  Africa 
and  Arabia^  then  we  should  not  have 
such   deserts,"  which   no  one   would 
attempt  to  dispute.     But  science  has 
not  only  proved  inadequate  to  explain 
the   less   known    phenomena ;    it  has 
sometimes  served  to  confuse  what  was 
previously  well  enough  understood,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  student  who  says, 
"  A  solar  day  is  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween the  sun's  rising  and  setting,'* — 
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this  is  a  blunder  of  little  consequence 
so  far,  as  it  may  be  due  to  mere  igno- 
rance of  what  the  term  **  solar  day"  is 
used  to  express,  but  the  serious  part  of 
the  answer  follows, — **  it  is  twenty- 
four  hours. '^  Surely  no  intelligent 
young  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
would  assert  the  time  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  to  be  twenty-four  hours  un- 
less she  supposed  that  science  required 
her  to  say  so.  Memory  misled  her  into 
the  belief  that  this  statement  was  made 
somewhere  in  her  text-book — therefore, 
down  it  goes  :  this  was  a  paper  in 
which  science  was  required,  not  com- 
mon-sense. 

The  same  spirit  of  simple  faith  in 
memory,  when  it  bears  false  witness  re- 
garding the  text-book,  seems  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  varied  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  or 
the  tidal  wave  :  **  Tides  are  caused  bv 
evaporation" — **  by  prevailing  winds 
— **  by  different  oceans  meeting  each 
other*'—**  by  the  undercurrents  meet- 
ing*'— **  by  the  different  temperatures" 
— **  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  push- 
ing the  surface  waters  westward.**  Of 
the  students  who  show  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  several  fell 
into  a  somewhat  amusing  error,  per- 
haps a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  one  which 
does  not  occur  among  the  papers  of 
male  students.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  moon  upon  the  waters  of  the 
earth  is  explained  as  being  due  to  the 
moon*s  '*  attractions.'*  The  recur- 
rence of  this  slip  in  several  papers 
raises  the  question  whether  it  is  really 
a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  or  whether  the 
fair  writers  regard  what  is  popularly 
described  by  the  word  **  attractions" 
as  being  the  universal  drawing-power 
in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate 
alike  ;  and  one  might  wish  to  know  if 
any  writer  holding  that  creed  also  be- 
lieves in  the  **  attractions  of  gravity." 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  error 
in  such  students  as  say  that  the  tidal 
wave  exists  in  China  or  in  the  tropics  ; 
but  tho  following  account  defies  all 
analysis  :  **  Tides  are  caused  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  ocean.  The 
great  tidal  wave  begins  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  rushes  up  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  goes  right  on  through  all 
the  other  oceans  and  seas  till  it  reaches 
London,   where  it  comes  with  great 


force  into  the  Thames."  Another  an- 
swer in  the  same  series  illustrates  sev- 
eral of  the  causes  of  error  already  men- 
tioned, notably  the  complete  divorce  of 
science  from  common-sense  ;  but  its 
real  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  completed  a 
term  of  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teacher 
in  a  school  in  a  seaport  town  on  tho 
tidal  estuary  of  one  of  our  great  rivers. 
**  Tides  are  caused  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  moon  acting  upon  the  earth. 
.  .  .  The  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon 
draw  the  waters  together,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  wall.'*  .  .  .  After  con- 
fusing neap-tides  with  low  water,  the 
statement  ends  thus  :  **  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  may  be  seen  on  any  of  our 
rivers  ;  when  it  is  full  tide  on  one  side, 
the  other  is  low." 

We  gather  from  another  paper,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  advancing  in  knowl- 
edge from  age  to  age  ;  for  while  '*  the 
ancients  thought  the  world  was  round," 
we  now  know  that  **  the  sun  never 
stands  still.  It  is  continually  making 
a  circuit  round  the  earth." 

The  political  aspects  of  geography 
seem  to  be  more  easilv  mastered  ;  or 
rather  it  may  be  said  that  while  physi- 
cal and  political  geography  are  alike 
matters  of  memory,  the  facts  of  politi- 
cal geography  can  be  more  easily  com- 
mitted to  memory  without  being  under- 
stood. Errors  in  this  department  are 
chiefly  in  proper  names  ;  for  example, 
tho  Black  Forest  is  located  in  '*  Bade- 
noch  in  the  south  of  Germany,"  and 
the  Mahavelli-Ganga,  a  river  in  Cey- 
lon, is  described  as  the  '*  Machiavelli- 
Ganglia,"  a  name  full  of  whimsical 
suggestion,  as  if  the  writer  believed 
that  the  nerve-centres  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Italian  philosopher 
must  have  a  geographical  parallel  in 
the  island  **  where  only  man  is  vile." 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  country, 
and  that  not  Holland,  where  one  would 
expect  to  hear  of  wind-mills  driven  by 
water,  but  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
a  training  college  informs  the  examiner 
that  '*  Holland  is  adorned  with  wind- 
mills near  the  canals,  which  work  the 
machinery."  Holland  comes  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  misrepresentation  among 
the  same  batch  of  papers.  One  candi- 
date believes  that  *'  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  which  has  a  very  large  delta. 
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the  Rhine,  and  the  Loire,  all  flow 
through  Holland."  Some  such  belief 
it  must  have  been  that  led  another  to 
say,  **  There  is  more  water  than  land 
in  Holland."  As  an  example  of  care- 
fully detailed  inaccuracy,  the  following 
takes  a  high  rank  :  **  Holland  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  on  the  east  by  Hungary  and 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel."  Can 
the  writer  of  that  description  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  she  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  situation  of 
Holland?  It  is  difficult  to  think  so, 
after  one  reads  it  in  view  of  the  map 
of  Europe. 

Among  all  the  quas i-Bcienii^G  sub- 
jects of  the  teacher's  curriculum,  do- 
mestic economy  stands  easily  first  in 
providing  pitfalls  for  the  student.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  great  and  catholic  width  of  the  so- 
called  **  subject.*'  Political  economy 
is  an  exact  science  in  comparison  with 
it.  Laundry-work  and  life-insurance, 
dressmaking  and  dietetics,  savings- 
banks  and  sanitation,  house- work  and 
hygiene,  physiology  and  '*  first  aid," — 
all  these  and  more  invite  the  young 
teacher's  attention,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
her  at  her  professional  examinations. 
Her  two  years'  training  might  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  this  subject  alone,  apart 
from  the  crowd  of  other  subjects,  to 
each  of  which  an  equal  or  larger  num- 
ber of  marks  is  attached  in  her  annual 
examination.  The  examples  which 
follow  are  taken  from  papers  written 
by  students  who  had  finished  their  two 
years'  training,  and  were  being  exam- 
ined for  their  professional  certificates. 

One  curious  symptom  of  the  over- 
throw of  common  sense  by  science  in 
such  a  study  is  the  fact  that  the  papers 
are  frequently  marked  by  grotesque 
misspellings,  not  merely  by  scientific 
terms,  but  even  more  especially  of  com- 
mon words  which  in  other  papers  would 
present  no  difficulty  whatever.  This 
is  a  mark  of  the  papers  of  senior  school- 
girls who  study  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy  as  well  as  of  older  students, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  examiner 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
study  is  in  some  occult  way  a  danger  to 
orthography.     To  invest  in  **  consuls," 


to  have  the  finger-nails  neatly  **  paired." 
**  poodles"  of  water,   '*  minch  meat," 
**  roasted  stake,"  to  have    the  drains 
**  slushed"  with  water,  and   to  break  a 
class  up    into   **  draughts,"     may    be 
taken  as  a  few  examples  of  this  ten- 
dency.    But  scientific  terms  are  by  no 
means  safe  from  variations,  as  the'tviro 
following  quotations,   this    time  from 
the  papers  of  schoolgirls,   will  show  : 
**  Car  bonny  cassid"  is  an  nnusual  but 
yet  recognizable  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
'*  Lack  tail  ducks"  may  not  be  so  easily 
recognized  ;  one  might  suppose  that  it 
referred  to  a  species  of  waterfowl,  re- 
lated in  someway  to  the  Manx  cat,  but 
it  is  really  intended  for  lacteal  ducts. 
Possibly  the  functions  of  these  vessels 
was  no  less  a  mystery  to    the   writer 
than  the  spelling  of  their  name. 

That  such  a  poi-pourri  of  science 
should  lead  to  much  confused  thinking 
is  only  to  be  expected,  and  confused 
thinking  is  not  favorable  to  clear  ex- 
pression. Many  papers  afford  exam- 
ples of  confused  expression,  and  these 
papers  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit 
otherwise.  For  example,  one  student 
explains  that  a  person  whose  life  has 
been  insured  at  a  certain  rate  ^'  gets 
£100  at  death."  Another  gives  rules 
to  **  prevent  overspenditure,"  a  word 
whose  meaning  lies  on  the  surface,  if 
not  found  in  our  dictionaries.  Those 
on  holiday  are  advised  in  one  instance 
to  take  every  advantage  of  **  the  em- 
bracing air." 

The  wish  for  brevity  leads  one  to  say 
that  French  women  use  '*  their  own 
clarified  fat"  in  cooking,  and  another 
that  a  school  kitchen  should  have 
"  space  enough  to  allow  six  or  eight 
girls  to  cook  at  once,"  while  yet  an- 
other tells  us  that  a  certain  dish  may 
be  *' eaten  cold  twice."  Such  am- 
biguities are  probably  due  more  to  haste 
than  to  any  oth^r  cause,  and  are  hardly 
to  bo  classed  as  absolute  blunders,  not- 
withstanding the  anthropophagous  sug- 
gestions of  the  two  first. 

The  most  common  type  of  blunder, 
naturally,  is  the  use  of  the  wrong  word. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  use  of  one 
unknown  (or  meaningless)  term  for 
another  ;  sometimes,  again,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  word  which  has  some 
meaning  for  another  which  has  none, 
so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes. 
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A  few  examples  of  such  substitutions 
are  the  following  :  **  The  vessel,  crew, 
and  cargo  must  bo  thoroughly  disin- 
fected with  hydrochloric  acid,"  prob- 
ably a  more  effective  if  less  pleasant 
treatment  than  disinfection  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  whatever  may  have  sug- 
gested the  term  ;  a  teacher  *'  finds  his 
energy  flag,  and  finds  himself  becom- 
ing (lisinterested  and  exhausted," — an 
unexpected  moral  result  from  hard 
work,  or  from  having  **  to  baffle  against 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,"  as  another 
paper  has  it  ;  disease-stricken  ships 
should  be  **  kept  in  quadras  tine,"  and 
the  passengers  **  not  allowed  to  come 
on  shore  until  after  a  fortnight's  fur- 
lough," which  puts  the  case  in  rather 
euphemistic  form  ;  **  cholera  is  a  pre- 
ventive disease,"  we  find  in  one  pa- 
per, while  another  says  that  some  peo- 
ple think  that  *'  it  is  merely  a  disturbed 
state  of  the  atmosphere.'*  A  sheet 
'*  which  has  been  diluted  with  carbonic 
acid"  will  easily  suggest  what  the  ex- 
pression should  have  been,  and  "  treat- 
ment which  rendered  the  disease  in- 
vulnerable ever  after"  will  also  be 
easily  recognized  as  a  case  of  transfer- 
ence of  epithet.  Even  **  a  pleasant 
action  of  the  skin  which  proves  refresh- 
ing and  enervating,"  shows  marks  of 
groping  in>  the  right  direction  for  a 
term  ;  and  the  slip  is  evident  in  **  what 
an  Englishwoman  would  throw  away, 
a  Frenchwoman  would  neutralize  in 
her  soup." 

The  importance  of  a  good  water-sup- 
ply is  recognized  by  all  the  writers,  but 
their  remarks  regarding  this  matter  arc 
in  one  or  two  cases  suggestive  of  sar- 
casm ;  for  example,  **  The  water  that 
is  used  is  carefully  analyzed,  and  when 
anything  is  founa  likely  to  cause  dis- 
ease, it  is  entirely  disregarded  ;"  and 
*'  The  water  communication  should  be 
stopped,  as  water  is  the  greatest  carrier 
of  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever." 

Papers  in  this  subject  also  contain 
an  unusual  proportion  of  expressions 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  ;  for  example,  **  Every  house  not 
yet  infected  should  be  disinfected  ;" 
**  The  body  is  covered  with  little 
holes  ;"  **  Girls  of  all  ages  ;"  ''  The 
nurse  should  not  mix  with  any  one  ex- 
cept the  doctor  ;"  **  For  tea  she  might 
get  a  little  cocoa  ;"  and  **  One  breath 


of  pure  morning  air  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  moonlight."  The  following  is  a 
more  detailed  example  of  the  same 
type,  the  reference  being  to  penny 
dinners  at  school:  **  Each  child  re- 
ceives a  good  deal  more  than  a  penny- 
worth, but  the  loss  is  not  groat  when  a 
great  many  children  buy."  Outside  a 
"  scientific"  paper  this  statement  could 
never  have  been  made  by  the  writer. 
Even  Bible  knowledge  is  not  proof 
against  the  infection  of  this  confused 
thinking,  for  in  several  cases,  and  in 
papers  from  more  than  one  college,  the 
saving  that  *'  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness"  is  credited  with  an  inspired 
origin. 

In  the  subject  of  Domestic  Economy, 
one  feels  that  blunders  such  as  the  pre- 
ceding should  be  regarded  with  great 
leniency.  What  is  gained  in  breadth 
must  be  lost  in  depth.  But  the  further 
question  may  arise,  whether  the  net 
gain  has  any  appreciable  magnitude, 
after  the  loss  is  deducted.  True,  a 
good  many  useful  bits  of  information 
may  be  gained,  but  even  these  seem  to 
be  mingled  with  a  number  of  rather 
dangerous  errors.  Perhaps  a  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  is  so  evident  a  sacrifice  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  the  sake  of  mere 
empirical  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  blunders 
quoted  from  students'  papers,  the  ques- 
tion may  arise,  as  was  previously  sug- 
gested. Did  the  writer  suppose  ho  was 
answering  the  question  asked?  Or 
was  the  answer  merely  an  attempt  to 
gain  some  credit  for  a  knowledge  which 
he  was  conscious  of  not  possessing  ? 

This  question  is  really  a  wide-reach- 
ing and  important  one, — a  question 
which  rarely  arises  to  mar  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  stumbles  which  children 
make  in  their  mental  gymnastics.  The 
blunders  of  children  are  always  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  can  form  a  true  diag- 
nosis of  the  cause  of  error,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  value.  They  each 
mark  a  doubtful  point  on  the  road, 
and  serve  as  finger-posts  to  guide  into 
the  highway  instead  of  the  oy way  on 
future  excursions.  To  the  examiner, 
blunders  may  be  indications  of  a  higher 
intellectual  power  than  correct  answers 
would  have  been.     Correct  answers  on 
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a  prepare*]  syllabng  of  work  vuty  be 
clue  largely  lo  memory,  perhaps  a  iran- 
flient  aii'l  valueless  memory,  but  a  reallv 
intfUitjent  blunder  is  always  an  evi- 
(ivwca  of  original  thought. 

But  the  higher  examinations  quoted 
from  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  profes- 
fiional  examinations,  and  on  the  results 
of  them  tiie  student's  professional 
career  and  emoluments  mav,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dejicnd.  »So  the  question 
arises,  more  of  a  moral  than  an  intel- 
Ie(!tual  question,  Is  this  a  bond,  fide 
blunder?  Did  the  writer  suppose  that 
this  answers  the  question?  Or  does 
ho  know  that  he  cannot  answer  the 
qne.stion,  but  know  also  that  \\Q  cannot 
afford  to  leave  it  unanswered  ?  Is  he 
not  merely  **  having  a  shy"  at  it  in 
order  to  pccuro  a  few  stray  marks  for 
his  total  ?  AnrI  if  the  blunder  be,  like 
HO  many  quoted  already',  a  hopeless 
confusion  regarding  things  perfectly 
well  known  even  to  very  imperfectly 
educated  people,   this  question  is  apt 


to  take  the  form  of  an  awkward  dilem- 
ma :  lias  his  edacation  merely  blunted 
his  commoD-fCDSc  ?  Or  has  it  blunted 
his  moral  sense  al^o  ? 

To  condemn  a  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation becaase  it  prodaccs  a  few  resalia 
such  as  these  here  discnssed  woald  be 
of  course  a  blander  as  well  as  an  injoi- 
tice.  So  wonld  it  be  to  lay  the  bkme 
on  the  particular  edacators  by  whose 
stndents  these  statements  were 'made— 
although  it  is  said  that  in  China  when 
a  man  is  guilty  of  parricide,  his  teachtr 
is  put  to  death  along  with  him  ;  and 
even  Socrates  was  not  held  blameless 
for  the  vagaries  of  Alcibiades.  Were 
we  dealing  with  the  whole  philosophy 
of  blunders,  it  might  indeed  be  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  something  in 
our  system  of  education  were  not  the 
original  and  fundamental  blunder,  and 
the  cause  of  many  others, — but  that  is 
another  story,  as  Rndyard  Kipling  says. 
— BlackwooiVs  Magazine. 
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Si:ntimi:nt  is  the  fairy  moss,  the 
silvery  lielien.  which  grows  on  the  old 
walls— not  unfrecjuently  on  the  tomb- 
stone—of interest.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  rcppcct  for  the  unflinching  di- 
rectncKs  of  the  people  that  raised  an 
altar  to  the  god  Stercutus.  Those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  Rome*8 
greatness  grasped  the  fact  that  Italy  is 
an  agricultural  country,  and  that  if 
you  look  to  the  crops,  the  heroes  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Ilenco  the 
permanent  importance  and  dignity 
ascribed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
favor  and  support  accorded  to  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  Whoever  knows 
anything  of  Italian  agriculture  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  caro  with 
which  the  Roman  laws  of  the  old  period 
provided  against  the  very  troubles 
which  beset  the  modern  land-owner. 

lie  will  certainly  have  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  mischief  done  by  (1) 
ladri  rampcstri,  the  petty  thieves  who 
live  by  small  but  constantly  repeated 


depredations ;  (2)  intentional  damage 
in  harvest- field  or  vineyard  ;  (.3)  loss 
caused  by  goats  and  other  animals 
which  pasture  in  the  lanes  and  acquire 
great  agility  in  jumping  hedges.  The 
shepherds  who  lead  their  flocks  from 
the  plains  to  the  mountains  in  spring, 
and  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains 
in  autumn,  manage  to  maintain  them 
for  several  weeks  in  each  season  almost 
without  cost.  There  are  peasants, 
too,  who  keep  two  or  three  animals 
when  their  plot  will  only  support  one — 
for  the  rest  they  must  trust  to  heayen. 
I  have  seen  a  sheep  trained  to  take  a 
hedge  like  a  hunter.  (4)  Encroach- 
ments of  neighboring  proprietors  on 
any  spot  not  often  visited  by  the  own- 
er. The  Roman  law  looked  to  all  these 
cases.  He  who  wilfully  injured  an- 
other's crops  or  cut  them  down  during 
the  night  was  punished  with  crucifix- 
ion, or,  if  he  were  a  minor,  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  injured  proprietor  to 
work  as  a  slave  till  the  loss  should  be 
recuperated.    A  person  who  intention- 
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ally  set  fire  to  the  fields  or  to  the  grain 
was  burnt  alive  ;  if  he  did  it  by  acci- 
dent he  was  flogged.  The  theft  of 
agricultural  implements  was  punished 
with  death.  You  had  a  right  to  kill 
any  one  who  removed  your  landmark. 
Monstrous  as  some  of  these  penalties 
were,  the  spirit  which  ran  through 
nuch  legislation  was  more  consonant 
with  rural  prosperity  than  that  which 
inspires  the  tenderhearted  Italian 
juries  who  practically  refuse  to  con- 
vict under  any  of  the  above  heads  be- 
cause the  delinquent  is  a  povero  diavolo, 
and  what  can  yon  expect? 

besides  the  summary  method  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  de- 
fending his  boundaries,  these  were  fur- 
ther protected  by  the  god  Terminus, 
wliose  temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  wlio  was  represented  without 
arms  or  legs  because  he  never  moved. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeiun  rock, 
I  lie  other  gods,  who  had  their  seat 
tiiere,  gracefully  made  way,  but  Ter- 
minus refused  to  stir.  The  country 
people  on  his  annual  festival  covered 
their  boundarv  stones  with  flowers  and 
gucrificed  to  the  god. 

Wise,  and  in  the  highest  degree  civ- 
ilized, were  the  Roman  laws  which 
promoted  the  opening  of  markets  and 
faird  and  prohibited  any  assembly  that 
might  interfere  with  farmers  on  market- 
days  ;  which  allowed  liberty  to  the 
grower  to  get  the  highest  price  he  could 
and  discouraged  monopolies ;  which 
kept  the  public  roads  both  safe  and  in 
excellent  condition,  thus  facilitating 
the  transport  of  produce. 

Then  came  the  too  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  importation  of  Egyp- 
tian corn,  the  multiplication  of  slave- 
labor,  the  increase  of  large  holdings 
and  the  consequent  conversion  of  much 
arable  land  into  pasture.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  here  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  these  changes  on  the  Italian  peasan- 
try. We  often  read  of  the  Italian  peas- 
ant class  being  swept  away,  but  if  this 
happened,  it  showed  a  remarkable  fac- 
ulty for  resuscitation.  Perhaps  a  love 
of  eccentricity  made  De  Quincey  argue 
that,  **  there  was  not  one  ploughman 
the  less  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning/' but  his  paradox  may  not  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  theory 


of  wholesale  extirpation.  Enough 
peasants  were  left  to  be  the  chief  trans- 
mitters of  the  old  Italian  blood  which 
was  to  color  all  the  northern  deluges 
and  so  to  bear  out  Virgil's  prophecy 
that  the  name  of  Italy  would  survive 
every  conquest  and  that,  by  a  fatal  law, 
only  those  invaders  came  to  stay  who 
merged  their  own  language  and  char- 
acter in  the  native  speecTi  and  birth- 
stamp  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

Through  all  changes  the  idea  re- 
mained ;  the  idea  oi  the  paramount 
importance  and  dignity  of  agriculture. 
The  figure  of  the  hero  who,  after  sav- 
ing his  country,  returned  to  till  his 
fields,  had  taken  hold  of  the  Koman 
mind  as  the  type  of  true  virtue,  and 
the  quality  of  a  nation^s  ideals  is  as 
important  as  the  quality  of  its  realities. 
When  Trajan  made  it  a  law  that  those 
who  aspired  to  occupy  public  office 
must  possess  a  third  of  their  substance 
in  laud,  he  was  wisely  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  continually  re- 
curring waves  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  husbandry.  However  much 
the  agriculturist  was  sacrificed,  first  to 
faction  and  then  to  despotism,  this 
opinion  never  really  altered.  The 
taste  for  country  things,  of  which  all 
the  Roman  poets  were  in  some  degree 
interpreters,  was  built  upon  the  na- 
tional conviction  of  a  national  neces- 
sity. 

The  account  given  hj  Lucretius  of 
the  first  steps  of  humanity  was  as  good 
science  as  ho  could  make  it.  No  Tine, 
no  word  is  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of 
poetic  effect ;  though  the  story  is 
avowedly  constructed  by  guess-work, 
the  guesses  are  based  on  carefully 
weighed  probabilities. 

The  type  of  his  primitive  man  and 
woman  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  among 
contemporary  savages  (who  may  have 
been  descending  all  the  while  that  we 
have  been  ascending),  but  among  our 
fellow-creatures  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Each  animal  in  its  natural  state  fol- 
lows the  law  which  is  fitted  to  perpetu- 
ate its  species  ;  it  is  not  the  enemv  of 
its  kind,  it  has  its  own  method  of 
keeping  its  person  and  its  nest  or  lair 
clean  ;  the  males  do  not  ill-treat  the 
females  ;  parents  bring  up  their  off- 
spring even  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves ;  those  species  in  which  the  male 
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)*  'y/.'-j/'l  '^>f.t,\  WA  for  the  frn.i'.e 
Af:<r  ':*«:   ',i:::i  of  ir**  vo::dz  ol«  are 

vrn"-:'}.  1:j  trie  lime  of  con r: in 2  ertrv 
cr^r^tMre  **:<;jC4  Ui  f^  aimir€rd  .%t  its 
iTiJ»'.':.     Whzh  are  the  materia!^  wijivrh 

If,  li'-  aav-,  the  riiim?tn  race  in  iu 
infancy  h^iff  not,  as  a  rule,  respected 
thfr  w<ffik,  and  wsjtched  over  the  woai- 
an  and  rhc  cliild,  it  would  verv  soon 
have  come  to  an  end.  He  dtscriJx-s 
the  dlftCMvery  of  language  much  in  the 
Hame  way  a^  a  hiologiat  of  the  present 
day  would  do  ;  all  creatures  make  dif- 
ferent n'iiiicij  under  dilTerent  eircum- 
Htaiu**'/?  :  the  Molonsian  dogs  make  one 
Hon  fid  whon  thev  crowl  wuh  furv,  an- 
oth'-r  wiirn  they  hark  in  company,  an- 
other when  thev  howl  in  lonelv  build- 
ing??,  H  foiinh  when  they  shrink  from 
u  hlow,  a  fiftii  when  thev  tenderlv  lick 
and  fondle  their  whelp.-?,  pretending  to 
Hnap  at  them  or  swallow  them  up,  and 
whining  in  a  low,  tjriothing  note.  Man, 
having  a  voice  and  tongue  well  adapted 
to  langnagf*,  soon  develof;ed  a  rude 
form  of  articulate  speech.  Then  his 
education  jirogressed  rafjidly.  'J'he 
pretty,  winning  ways  of  children  were 
what  (itrit  Koftened  and  civilized  the 
wild  human  heart.  Men  learnt  the 
UHes  of  (ire,  of  which  a  Hash  of  light- 
ning oi*  the  friction  of  dead  branches 
wart  the  origin  ;  stone  weapons  were 
invented  and  animals  were  tamed  ;  it 
occurn  d  to  one  man  to  clothe  himself 
in  a  skin,  not,  alas  !  to  his  advantage, 
for  hiM  fellows,  tilled  with  envy,  set 
Upon  him  and  killed  him,  and  in  the 
struggle  the  skin  was  spoilt  and  ren- 
dei-ed  useless  to  any  one.  So,  perhaps, 
began  human  strife  !  Originally  beauty 
and  sti-ength  were  what  gave  the  chief- 
ship,  but,  by-and-by,  wealth  began  to 
interfere  with  that  natural  selection. 
M'ln  applied  himself  to  the  vast  under- 
taking of  cultivating  the  earth  ;  the 
forests  nlrejited  up  the  mountains, 
vineyai'ds  and  olive  groves  and  corn 
ilelds  appeared  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys. The  great  invention  of  how  to 
Work  in  wool  substituted  a  better  sort 
of  (IreKs  for  skins.  At  tirst  men,  doubt- 
loss,  spun  as  well  as  delved,  **  since  the 
nuilu  sex  are  far  su)>eriur  in  art  and 
ingenuity  in  whatever  they  turn  their 


L3is<2  to/'  bsi  the  f^^r^j  liSx^r*  j-ii 
ai  their  s:AT-at-boai«>  br*>iher3.  as! 
called  them  oat  to  help  Lhrm  :n  \ja 
fields  :  tha«  it  vas  thmi  women  became 


spinsters. 

A  boat  this  time  Lacreiia*  r-Iaced  his 
Golden  Age,  in  which  no  priTilegtd 
^^ings  lead  an  impossible  life,  bat  r«il 
mfticB  taste  the  joys  of  simpIieliT. 
Here  the  real  is  beaatifal,  bat  it  dotrs 
not  cease  to  be  the  re^  :  there  is  aa 
much  reality  in  an  amoi  1:It  as  zn  a 
toadstool.  In  fine  weather,  when  the 
young  men  had  satisded  their  hanger, 
they  laughed  and  jestei  ander  the 
trees,  dancing  with  stiff,  avkward 
steps,  and  crowning  their  heads  with 
flowers  and  leaves.  Then  thev  sang, 
imitating  the  liquid  Toices  of  bird^, 
and  thev  found  the  wav  to  make  music 
on  a  reed.  The  sweet,  plaintive  not^ 
of  the  pipe  were  heard  through  all  the 
pathless  woods  and  in  secret  haunts 
and  divine  resting-places. 

This  generation,  which  had  no  empty 
cares  nor  emptier  ambitions,  coald  be 
called    happy,   if  men    could    ever  be 
called  so.     Bui  of  all  writers  Lucretius 
was  most  conscious  of    the  elemeutal 
world-pain    which    none   can    escape. 
\o   day   passes   into  night,    no  night 
parses  into  day,  that  does  not  hear  the 
cries   of   the  new-born   infant  mixing 
with  the  wails  of  the  mourners  by  their 
dead.     Nor  is  .man  alone  in   his  sor- 
row ;  while  the  calf  bleeds  before  some 
lovely  temple,  the  mother,  vainly  seek- 
ing her  child,  wanders  hither  and  thith- 
er through  the  wood,  leaving  the  print 
of  her  hoofs  upon  the  moist  ground. 
Then  she  stands  still  and  fills  the  air 
with  her  laments,  and  then   hurriedlv 
she  returns  to  the  stable  to  see  if  by 
chance  it  is  not  there.     Nor  do  fresli 
pastures,  nor  the  sight  of  other  calves 
console  her,  for  she  nowhere  beholds 
the  loved  form. 

With  the  exception  of  Dante  no  poet 
has  the  contained  descriptive  power  of 
Lucretius,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  art  of  choosing  suggestive 
words.  A  few  lines  bring  a  natural 
scene  or  a  person  before  our  eyes  so 
forcibly  that  no  detail  seems  to  be 
wanting.  His  similes  produce  the  illu- 
sion of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  our 
eyes.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Hock  of  grazing  sheep  and   frisking 
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lambs  scattered  over  the  down  "  which 
in  the  distance  appears  to  be  only  a 
whiteness  on  a  green  hill."  Or  take 
the  portrait  of  the  old  countryman 
whom  we  all  have  met : 

' '  And  now.  shaking  his  head,  the  aged 
peasant  laments  with  a  sigh  that  the  toil  of 
his  hands  has  often  oome  to  nonght,  and  as 
he  compares  the  present  with  the  past  time, 
he  extols  the  fortane  of  his  father  and  harps 
on  this  theme,  how  the  good  old  race,  fall  of 
piety,  bore  the  burden  of  their  life  very  easily 
within  narrow  boands,  when  the  portion  of 
land  for  each  man  was  far  less  than  now" 
(Sellar). 

When  we  speak  of  Nature  we  are 
generally  thinking  of  the  desert^  the 
Alps,  the  ocean,  the  prairie— Nature 
without  man.  This  is  what  was  rarely 
thought  of  by  the  poet  of  antiquity. 
Lucretius,  almost  alone,  contemplated 
Nature  as  detached  from  man,  of  whose 
powerlessness  he  had  a  sense  which 
was  still  more  eastern  than  modern. 
He  allowed,  indeed,  that  a  human  being 
might  rise  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur  which  exceeded  all  the  mag- 
nificence and  the  power  of  external 
Nature.  This  great  admission,  clothed 
in  words  of  singular  solemnity,  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage  in  whicn  he  says 
that,  rich  and  beautiful  as  is  the  land 
of  Sicily,  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  sa- 
cred,   wonderful,   and   beloved   as    its 

hilosopher — his  master,  Empedocles. 

ut  men  in  the  aggregate,  what  were 
they?  Specks,  atoms.  Was  it  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  been 
seized  with  fear  and  trembling  in  pres- 
ence of  the  shining  firmament,  the 
spiral  lightning,  the  storm  at  sea,  the 
earthquake  ;  or  that  such  sights  should 
have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of 
the  gods?  So  these  frightened  chil- 
dren fell  on  their  faces  and  turned 
their  veiled  heads  to  a  stone  ;  useless 
rites,  idle  actions,  devoid  of  real  piety, 
since  real  piety  consists  in  viewing  all 
things  with  a  serene  mind. 

Man's  business  was  cheerfully  to  ac- 
cept his  position  as  an  atom.  Even 
the  awe  which  filled  Kant  when  he 
looked  at  the  starry  sky  would  have 
been  held  by  Lucretius  to  be  a  relic  of 
superstition.  He  meant  his  teaching 
to  console  ;  life,  ho  argued,  which  is 
full  of  so  many  inevitable  ills,  would 
be  made  more  endurable  were  super- 
natural terrors  away  ;  but  men  pre- 
Nsw  Sbbob— YoL.  LXIII.,  No.  6. 
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ferred  to  keep  their  fears  sooner  than 
to  lose  their  hopes.  His  conception  of 
Nature  as  a  living  power,  a  sole  energy 
informing  the  infinitelv  various  mani- 
festations of  matter  ana  spirit,  was  like 
some  great  mountain  wall  rising  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  us — grand  out  un- 
friendly. He  excluded  from  it  the 
spiritual  passion  which  vitalized  the 
later  monism.  He  would  have  exclud- 
ed emotion  from  the  universe,  but  he 
could  not  keep  it  out  of  his  own  heart 
— a  heart  full  of  human  kindness,  sen- 
sitive affections,  power  of  sympathy. 
The  clashing  of  such  a  temperament 
with  the  coldest  and  clearest  intellect 
that  ever  man  possessed,  was  enough 
to  work  madness  in  the  brain  without 
the  help  of  the  legendary  love-philtre. 
The  total  impression  left  by  De  Rerum 
Natura  is  that  of  the  earth  as  a  step- 
mother who  grudges  the  bread  which, 
with  pain  and  grief  and  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  the  husbandman  seeks  to 
extract  from  her. 

The  poetry  of  the  Ego,  lyrical  poetry 
in  its  modern  sense,  sprang'into' life 
full  grown  with   Catullus.     Even  his 
allusions  to  Nature  are  personal  ;  they 
are  to  Nature  in  its  relation  with  his 
own  state,  his  own  feelings,  as  when 
he  likens  his  ill-requited  love  to  a  wild 
flower  which  has  fallen  on  the  verge  of 
the  meadow  after  it  has  been  touched 
by  the  passing  ploughshare.     Anacreon 
had  written  love-songs,  and  some  poets 
of  the  Anthology  had  touched  intimate 
chords  that  awaken  perennial  responses, 
but  Catullus  was  the  first  to  fling  him- 
self tout  entier  into  his  poetry  for  bet- 
ter, for  worse  ;  sometimes  supremely 
for  better,  sometimes  very  much  for 
worse.     Favored  by  an  age  when  re- 
publican austerity  had  disappeared  in 
republican  license,  and  by  a  forgiving 
Caesar,  he  made  poetry  the  medium  of 
his  loves,  passions,  friendships,  joys^ 
griefs,   hates,    spites;    the    impartial, 
mouthpiece  of  what  was  highest  and 
lowest  in  him.     He  was  the  first  to  be 
utterly  reckless  in  his  choice  of  sub-> 
jects  ;   one  thing  was  as  good  as  an- 
other as  long  as  it  moved  him.     He 
looked  on  poetry  as  a  vent,  not  as  a 
profession  or  as  a  road  to  fame.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that  most  of 
his  poems  were  improvisations.     Could 
he  have  made  his  individual  intensity 
48 
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general,  he  might  have  been  the  great 
tragic  dramatist  whom  Rome  never 
produced — as  one  may  guess  from  the 
terrible  **Athy8.*'  Ho  remained,  in- 
stead, a  poetical  idler  whose  small 
amount  of  recorded  work  almost  a  mira- 
cle (the  survival  of  a  single  cop})  has 
preserved  to  sure  immortality. 

He  was  the  first,  if  not  to  feel,  at  all 
events  to  express,  the  modern  **  wan- 
der madness,"  the  longing  for  travel 
for  its  own  sake,  the  flutter  of  antici- 
pation in  starting  for  new  scenes  and 
far  off  **  illustrious  cities.'*  His  fleet 
pinnace  scoured  the  seas  like  the  yacht 
of  a  modern  millionnire,  to  end  its 
days,  at  last,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the 
lovely  lake  to  which  its  master  returned 
with  the  joy  in  home-coming  which 
stay-at-homes  can  never  know,  and 
which  is  the  sweet,  unmerited  reward 
of  faithlessness.  Here,  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  moist  and  leafy  landscapes 
of  Northern  Haly,  he  found  a  glorified 
memory  of  the  scenes  he  had  left — the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  tlie  Isles  of  Greece. 
The  same  color  of  the  arid  earth  ;  the 
same  silver  olives,  the  same  radiant 
light  and  sun,  with  waters  still  more 
translucently  blue  than  those  of  south- 
ern seas.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  '*  ail-but  island  Sirmio*'  had  been 
the  Elysium  of  his  childhood,  his  first 
glimpse  of  a  southern  fairyland,  so 
that  the  charm  of  earliest  associations 
combined  with  the  delightful  feeling 
of  possession  in  rendering  it  so  dear  to 
him.  He  had  gone  there  as  a  boy  with 
that  brother  whoso  loss  he  was  one  day 
to  mourn  in  helpless  sorrow  among  the 
olives  under  which  they  both  had 
played.  The  poem  to  Sirmio  is  the 
most  ideally  perfect  of  all  **  poems  of 
places,"  and  the  truest.  The  blue 
lake  of  Garda  laughs  to-day  in  its  in- 
numerable ripples  as  it  laughed  with 
the  household  of  the  young  poet  in  joy 
at  his  return.  Had  critics  and  com- 
mentators lived  beside  its  *'  Lydian 
waves,"  they  would  not  bo  surprised 
that  the  poet  applied  to  them  a  term 
indicating  a  musical  measure  ;  on  tho 
quietest  day  they  lap  the  stones  of  Ser- 
mione  with  a  gentle  sound.  Two  thou- 
sand years  are  annihilated  by  Catullus' 
beautiful  lines  ;  they  have  tho  eternal 
novelty  of  Nature  herself. 

Between  the  Tiburtino  and  Sabine 


territories,  not  far  from  Rome,  Catnl- 
Jus  had  another  estate,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed some  merry  verses  that  show 
him  in  what  was  certainly  his  normal 
mood — gay  and  paradoxical,  with  a 
stinging  tongue  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  control.  Forsomo  reason  he  wished 
the  farm  to  be  known  as  "  Tibnrtine," 
and  it  made  him  very  angry  to  hear  it 
called  **  Sabine."  The  occasion  of  the 
verses  was  a  visit  he  paid  to  it  when, 
as  ho  asserts  he  had  been  given  a  bad 
cold  by  having  to  listen  to  the  terrible 
composition  of  an  acquaintance  named 
Sextius.  Coughing  and  sneezing,  he 
fled  to  his  villa,  doctored  himself  with 
nettle  and  basil,  and  was  soon  express- 
ing his  best  thanks  to  the  **  Tiburtine 
farm"  for  making  him  well. 

The  two  pretty  poems  to  **  The  Gar- 
den God,*'  attributed  to  Catullus, 
though  there  exists  no  proof  that  be 
wrote  them,  would  hand  down  to  us, 
were  other  record  wanting,  the  memory 
of  an  essentially  popular  cnltus  which 
was  never  looked  upon  by  educated 
people  otherwise  than  as  a  harmless 
superstition.  When  Venus  caused 
Priapus  to  be  exposed  in  the  moun- 
tains, ashamed  of  being  known  as  the 
mother  of  such  a  fright,  she  closed  the 
doors  of  heaven  upon  him  beyond  re- 
call. He  never  became  a  proper  or- 
thodox god.  Shepherds,  however,  were 
reported  to  have  saved  his  life,  and 
peasants  set  up  his  altars.  At  one 
time  his  worship  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  gross  license,  but  it 
had  lost  this  character  among  the  Ro- 
man husbandmen  of  tho  republic.  It 
retained  indeed  a  crude  symbolism. 
The  lore  of  peasants  is  not  all  fit  for 
ears  polite,  as  would  be  remarked  if 
everything  that  folk-lorists  collect  were 
published.  The  peasant  tongue  does 
not  know — how  should  it  know? — the 
virtue  of  reticence.  But  the  upper- 
most feeling  of  the  Roman  ploughman 
for  his  garden  god  was  a  sympathy  of 
tho  poor  of  the  earth  for  the  poor  of 
heaven.  Some  sorry  saints  have  got 
into  the  calendar  by  a  similar  mental 
process. 

The  Priapus  of  the  Catullian  poems 
becomes  likable  from  his  faithful  care 
of  the  cot  in  the  marshes,  thatched 
with  rushes,  where  the  poor  owners, 
the  father  and  the  son,  thrive  so  well 
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because  of  their  piety  toward  their  pro- 
tecting fetish,  whom  they  privately 
treat  just  as  if  he  were  a  real  god. 
Besides  the  little  offerings  of  the  earli- 
est spring  flowers,  of  green  unripe 
wheat  ears,  yellow  yiolets,  pale  gourds, 
fragrant  apples,  and  purple  grapes,  a 
goat  (**  but  say  Nothing  about  it*')  has 
sometimes  stained  its  altar  with  his 
blood,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
offending  the  higher  deities  to  whom 
the  living  sacrifice  was  reserved.  Grate- 
ful for  which  attentions  the  garden  god 
bids  the  boys  be  off  to  pilfer  the  rich 
neighbor,  obligingly  adding,  **  This 
path  will  lead  you  to  his  grounds." 
It  is  possible  that  one  other  element 


entered  into  the  cultus  of  Priapus  : 
some  grain  of  the  deep-rooted  tendency 
to  associate  monstrosity  with  divinity, 
which  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
syllogism — the  monstrous  is  abnormal, 
the  divine  is  abnormal,  therefore  the 
monstrous  is  the  divine.  Greece  saved 
the  western  world  from  that  awful 
heresy  by  formulating  the  great  truth 
at  the  basis  of  all  truth,  that  the  divine 
is  normal,  is  beauty,  is  law.  But  the 
natural  man  inclines  to  backsliding, 
and  not  even  to  this  day  in  the  regions 
that  have  inherited  the  light  of  Greece 
is  the  contrary  opinion  wholly  dead. — 
Contemjwrary  Review. 
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It  is  the  fashion  to  observe  in  a  tone 
of  genile  regret  that  letter-writing  is 
one  of  the  lost  arts.  In  a  measure  this 
is  true.  This  is  an  age  of  hurry,  con- 
sequently we  scribble  ;  a  letter  is  no 
longer  a  grave  undertaking,  but  the 
affair  of  half  an  hour  at  the  most. 
(Extra  allowance  for  lovers  !) 

The  path  of  the  modern  scribe  is 
made  very  smooth  for  him  ;  everything 
he  needs  is  close  to  his  hand,  and  a  sta- 
tioner lives  round  the  corner.  Not 
that  it  occurs  to  him  to  be  grateful  for 
his  mercies,  i%  be  thankful  for  ready- 
made  ink,  for  the  pen  that  comes  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  men,  for  en- 
velopes that  stick  with  a  lick,  for  the 
handy  pillar-box,  the  punctual  post- 
man, and  all  the  other  items  connected 
with  modern  correspondence.  Nay, 
verily,  being  a  child  of  the  century,  he 
takes  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  grumbles  freely  if  his  **  mail,"  as 
the  Americans  have  it,  be  five  minutes 
behind  time. 

To  arrive  at  a  fitting  sense  of  his 
own  manifold  advantages,  our  scribe 
sliould  be  his  own  great-grandfather, 
or  a  more  distant  ancestor  even.  G  lanc- 
ing  through  a  pile  of  ancient  copybooks 
and  letter-writers,  one  dimly  realizes 
what  an  awful  thing  it  used  to  be  to 
compose  and  put  upon  paper  a  thor- 
oughly correct  epistle.     It  was  not  an 


affair  to  be  lightly  taken  in  hand  any 
more  than  matrimony.  No,  not  even 
if  one  had  learned  penmanship  from 
the  immortal  Cocker  himself,  in  his 
house  in  **  PauVs  Churchyard,  betwixt 
the  Signes  of  the  Sugar- Loaf  and  the 
Naked  Bay  and  Shears." 

Cocker's  fame  rests  on  his  arithme- 
tic, now  obsolete ;  but  the  worthy 
man,  besides  being  a  ready  reckoner, 
was  also  a  mighty  penman.  Doubtless, 
many  a  seventeenth  century  youth  toiled 
along  with  inky  fingers  under  his  direc- 
tion. Hearken  to  what  the  master  says 
to  him  :  '*  Let  not  your  breast  lie  on 
the  desk  you  write  on,  nor  your  nose 
on  the  paper,  but  sit  in  as  majestical  a 
posture  as  you  can  ;  with  practice  you 
may  do  brave  things." 

Treatises  on  caligraphy  by  professors 
of  the  art  began  to  multiply  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  downward.  These 
ingenious  penmen  were  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  each  other's  performances,  and 
sometimes  challenged  each  other  to 
single  combat  with  the  pen.  Frequent- 
ly in  their  publications  did  they  drop 
into  verse.  Here  is  a  poetic  recipe  for 
ink,  given  by  John  de  Beau  Chesne,  in 
1602  : 

"  To  make  oomon  inke  of  wine  take  a  qnart, 
Two  ounces  of  gamme  let  that  be  a  part, 
Five  ounces  of  gals,  of  oopres  take  three. 
Long  standing  doth  make  it  better  to  be. 
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If  vine  ye  do  want,  rain  water  is  best, 
And  then  as  much  stnffe  as  above  at  the  least. 
If  inke  be  too  thicke,  pat  vinegar  in, 
For  water   doth    make    the    colour   more 
dimme." 

Richard  Gethringe  dedicated  his 
copybook,  **  Calligraphotechnia,"  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon^ 
while  Peter  Bales  presented  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth with  a  microscopic  manuscript 
set  in  a  gold  ring^  which  is  said  to  have 
highly  delighted  the  maiden  monarch. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny 
this  ingenious  reter  had  contrived  to 
write  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments,  a  prayer  to  God,  a 
prayer  for  the  queen,  his  posy,  name, 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year. 

Another  writing  master,  John  Mat- 
lock, mentions  five  best  hands  in  use 
for  a  man,  and  one,  only  one  for  a 
woman.  Alas  for  the  equality  of  the 
SKxes  ! 

It  is  comforting  to  remember  that 
before  Master  Matlock's  time,  there 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  lady, 
Esther  Inglis  by  name,  who  was  a  mar- 
vellous pen-woman.  Many  of  the  vol- 
umes written  and  ornamented  by  this 
dame  of  the  plume  volante  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

To  be  a  successful  practitioner  in  the 
art  of  writing  was  only  half  the  battle, 
and  well  did  the  compilers  of  **  Com- 
plete," ''  Polite,''  and  '•  Accomplish'd" 
letter-writers  know  this. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pile  up  a 
noblo  structure  of  complimentary 
phrases  and  fine  moral  sentiments, 
8  ich  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  ; 
to  begin  with  elegance  and  end  with 
dignity.  Kews  was  a  minor  detail. 
Indeed,  the  introduction  of  chirpy, 
chatty  bits,  such  as  that  Timothy's 
Dorcas  was  down  with  the  ague,  or 
that  a  pig  was  killed  last  Tuesday, 
would  have  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  composition.  You  could 
never  fit  them  in  properly,  if  you  fol- 
lowed the  lines  laid  down  by  your  state- 
ly **  Letter-writer.'* 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  **  Guides," 
dated  1615,  was  styled  **  A  President 
for  young  Pen-men."  It  was  adver- 
tised as  full  of  variety,  delight,  and 
pleasure.  The  former  quality  it  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  headings.     There 


is  **  A  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  fantas- 
tical, conceited  madcap  ;"  '*  A  byting 
letter  to  a  clamorous  gentlewoman  ;** 
with  a  *'  byting"  answer  to  the  ^me, 
which  must  have  relieved  the  feelings 
of  the  writer.  Also  a  *^  Melancholy, 
discontentive  letter  upon  the  frowne 
of  a  kinsman,"  and,  as  a  variation,  "  A 
kind  of  quarrelsome  letter,  upon  a 
frowne  of  a  friend." 

'*  A  letter  to  an  nnkle  to  borrow  a 
horse,"  strikes  one  as  being  of  more 
practical  value  than  all  the  rest  put 
together,  and  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
as  a  model,  to  the  epistle  of  ''  Miss 
Molly  Smith  to  her  cousin,  giving  her 
an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  in- 
stance of  envy,  in  one  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, who  lived  in  the  City  of  York." 
How  a  distracted  scribe  was  to  get  help 
or  comfort  from  Miss  Molly  l^i^mith  is 
more  than  we  are  prepared  to  say. 

Some  of  the  shorter  '*  Models"  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  people 
desirous  to  do  the  correct  thing.  !bor 
instance,  if  you  were  a  single  lady  with 
a  carriage  and  you  thought  vou  might 
as  well  take  another  single  lady — poor 
thing— for  a  drive..  Accordingly  you 
wrote  :  *'  Miss  Willis  sends  her  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Byron,  and  desires  to 
know  how  she  does  ;  and  if  well  enough 
to  see  company  and  it  will  be  agreeable, 
will  wait  on  her  this  afternoon  in  the 
coach,  and  give  her  an  airing  for  an 
hour  before  tea." 

Reply.  "  Miss  Byron,  without  a 
compliment,  is  very  agreeably  obliged 
to  Miss  Willis,  whom  she  would  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see,  and  accepts  her 
kind  salutary  offer  of  ail  airing  in  the 
coach,  at  the  time  proposed." 

Then,  what  a  vision  of  old  world 
gayety  does  the  following  note  conjure 
up  ! — **  Mr.  Lambert's  compliments 
wait  on  Miss  Norris,  to  beg  the  very 
great  favour  of  being  her  partner  to- 
morrow evening  at  the  Assembly." 

Her  Partner  !  She  was  to  have  only 
one,  and  dance  with  him  the  whole 
night !  How  improper  this  sounds  to 
nineteenth  century  ears.  The  answer 
to  this  polite  invitation  was  brief  and 
to  the  point.  **  Miss  Norris's  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  she  is  en- 
gaged." 

After  the  Assembly,  it  was  evidently 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  polite  swain 
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to  call  and  inquire  after  his  partner's 
health.  If  prevented,  his  **  Letter- 
writer"  was  all  ready  with  the  proper 
form  of  excuse. — **  Mr.  Bedford,  after 
the  honour  of  dancing  last  night  with 
Miss  Hammond,  is  concerned  that  he 
is  prevented  waiting  on  her  this  morn- 
ing by  a  sudden  call  to  town  ;  begs  his 
compliments  may  be  acceptable,  hopes 
this  message  will  find  her  in  perfect 
health  and  that  she  took  no  cold." 

This  epistle  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  fact  that  even  as  early  as  the  eight- 
eenth century  urgent  business  took 
gentlemen  to  town  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments. 

A  queer  little  book,  entitled  "  The 
Ladies'  Help  to  Spelling,  1722,''  was 
written  by  a  Scotch  dominie.  The  in- 
formation is  put  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  young  lady  and  her 
schoolmaster.  **Mis8"  begins  with 
the  announcement  that  she  reads  like 
a  parrot,  for  that  her  education  was 
'*  too  like  that  bestowed  upon  most  of 
her  sex,  viz.,  sewing,  dancing,  musick, 
and  paistry."  After  a  lesson  upon  or- 
thography, the  schoolmaster  discourses 
concerning  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
**  missive  letters,"  and  gives  some  suit- 
able beginnings  and  endings.  **  Hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  this  bearer,  I 
cannot  but  tell  you  that  your  friend- 
ship is  so  necessary  to  me  that  all  my 
creature  comforts  would  be  tasteless 
without  it,  and  therefore,"  etc. 

A  different  style  altogether  : 

"  If  you  think  me  not  worth  your 
while  to  answer,  please  send  back  my 
own  letter,  and  let  us  shut  up  corre- 
spondence," etc. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  envelopes, 
and  the  dominie  would  have  all  letters 
folded  in  the  easiest  way  possible,  with 
no  *'  odd,  foolish  fashions,  for  such 
maggots  are  very  troublesome." 

The  Letter-writer  did  not  leave  lovers 
out  in  the  cold  ;  and  some  of  its  effu- 
sions in  this  line  are  extremely  funny. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  series  of 
epistles  showing  how  a  courtship  might, 
could,  would«  OP  should  be  conducted 


by  a  genteel  couple.  There  would  be  : 
*  A  gentleman  to  a  lady,  professing  an 
aversion  to  the  tedious  formality  in 
courtship." 

Next  would  come  :  The  lady's  answer, 
encouraging  a  further  declaration." 
Then,  the  gentleman's  reply,  '*  more 
openly  declaring  his  passion,"  and 
**the  lady's  answer  to  his  reply,  put- 
ting the  matter  on  a  sudden  issue/' 
I.e.,  referring  him  to  her  solicitor. 

This  concluded  the  matter  as  far  as 
the  Letter-writer  was  concerned  ;  but 
it  would  give  *'  a  sad  extasie  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mistress,"  or  a  **  letter  of 
kindnesse  from  a  gentleman  to  his  love 
beyond  seas,"  or  *"a  lady,  by  way  of  an 
extreme  defiance  to  a  late  servant,"  all, 
no  doubt,  valuable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  those  circumstances  were  un- 
likely to  happen  more  than  once  in  a 
lifetime,  if  at  all,  was  naturally  not 
the  fault  of  the  author  of  these  remark- 
able epistles. 

One  feels  that  a  person  with  a  turn 
for  moralizing  must  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  compiling  a  Letter- writer. 
Even  the  dear  little  boys  and  girls  at 
school  were  expected  to  write  in  a 
**  high-falutin'  "  style  to  their  honored 
parents. 

**  Are  you  resolved,"  asks  a  "  model" 
mother,  ^'  to  embark  in  the  fashion- 
able follies  of  the  gay  and  unthinking 
world?" 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  replies  the 
daughter  from  her  boarding-school,  "  I 
love  religion,  I  love  virtue,  and  I  hope 
no  consideration  will  ever  lead  me  from 
those  duties  in  which  alone  I  expect 
future  happiness." 

Let  us  put  them  back  on  their  dusty 
top  shelf,  queer  little  ancient  volumes, 
for  their  day  is  over.  They  belong  to 
a  vanished  past ;  to  an  age  of  powder 
and  patches,  laced  coats  and  clouded 
canes  ;  when  people  were  more  ceremo- 
nious, but — we  will  at  least  hope  it — 
less  truly  polite  than  they  are  now. — 
Good  Words, 
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Among  each  score  of  writers  that 
gain  the  reader's  attention  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  plot,  there 
is  perhaps  but  one  that  can  compel  an 
equal  interest  toward  scenery.  Barrie 
and  Kipling  and  Quiller-Gonch  can  do 
this  ;  but  better  than  all — to  the  think- 
ing of  one,  at  least — Thomas  f£ardj. 
And  so,  of  eight  days'  respite  from 
smoke,  five  were  lived  in  Wessex,  in 
the  company  of  a  guide-book,  a  map,  a 
copy  of  V*  Tess,"  and  a  fellow-pilgrim. 

In  Gasterbridge  (what  Hardyan 
speaks  of  Dorchester?)  we  wandered 
along  High  Street  with  vague,  jumbled 
sensations  of  searching,  observing, 
striving  to  recall.  We  opened  the 
guide-book.  *'  One  of  the  three  rail- 
way centres  of  the  county,  and  its  prin- 
cipal though  not  its  largest  town." 
Yes,  yes  ;  but  this  is  where  Henchard 
lived — strong,  erratic,  self-immolating. 
Along  that  dark  avenue  of  trees  he 
walked  out  of  the  town  with  Farfrae  to 
say  good-bye,  persuading  bim  instead 
to  come  back  and  be  his  business-man- 
ager and  friend — and  ruin.  And  the 
Ring— the  ancient  amphitheatre — 
where  fs  that  ?  We  asked  a  boy  with 
a  red  round  face,  and  after  adding  to- 
gether what  each  understood  of  his  dia- 
lect we  rehearsed  the  total  and  went 
past  a  railway-station  and  along  a  rail- 
way line,  until  we  could  go  no  farther, 
except  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
traftic,  or  ourselves.  Here  we  were  told 
to  go  half-way  back,  turn  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then 
ask  again.  Which  we  did.  Then  an- 
other man  recommended  us  to  go  half- 
way back  again,  and  take  the  first  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  he  forgot  which, 
and  it  would  be  the  first  old  amphithea- 
tre we  came  to. 

Then  we  looked  down  into  the  hol- 
low which  was  the  playground  of  the 
Romans  fifteen  centuries  ago.  Viewing 
it  from  the  summit  at  noonday  as  a 
large  grass-covered  hole  in  the  ground, 
one  could  believe  that  *'  the  dusk  of 
evening  was  the  proper  hour  at  which 
a  true  impression  of  this  suggestive 
place  could  be  received."  It  was  here 
that  Henchard  was  re-united,  after 
nearly  twenty  years'  separation,  to  the 


wife  whom  he  had  sold  for  five  guineas  ; 
for  which  reason  we  photographed  the 
place. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Hardy's  name 
at  supper  brought  a  tone  of  familiarity 
into  our  hostess's  voice. 

**Tom  Hardy  1"  she  said.  "We 
lived  next  to  him  for  jears  ;  my  hus- 
band has  known  him  from  bovhood. 
We  don't  see  much  of  him  now,  though, 
and  when  he  is  in  the  streets,  he  car- 
ries his  head  so  bent  you  would  fancy 
him  walking  against  the  lampposts. 
Yes,  that  is  certainly  like  bim"— allud- 
ing to  the  portrait  in  the  latest  issue  of 
"  Tess." 

**  We  recognized  some  of  his  char- 
acters immediately.  Burthen,  the  car- 
rier, who  appears  in  one  of  his  books, 
was  well  known  in  the  country,  his  real 
name  being  slightly  different.  He  is 
dead  now.  That  fellow  Derriman — 
Festus  Derriman,  the  Yeomanry  officer 
in  *  The  Trumpet  Major,'  is  done  to 
the  life.  When  I  had  finished  I  gave 
the  book  to  my  husband — *  Here,  read 
that,'  I  said — and  when  he  had  finished 
we  looked  at  each  other  and  said,  '  Was 
there  ever  such  ? '  and  laughed  and 
laughed,  and  read  it  again.  You  see, 
we  knew  the  man  -well,  and  there  he 
was  in  the  book  like  a  photograph. 
Show  it  to  him?  Bless  you,  he  was 
that  thick-skulled  he  would  have  taken 
it  for  somebody  else,  and  told  you  he 
thought  he  had  met  that  chap  some- 
where. He's  knocking  about  now,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth,  and  some- 
times not  that  far." 

She  was  surprised  at  a  mention  of  the 
high  estimate  given  to  Hardy's  work. 

''  The  folk  hereabout  take  him  calm- 
ly enough.  Dear  me,  you  give  me 
quite  an  interest  in  him.  I  must  get 
the  rest  of  his  books  ;  and  won't  I  look 
at  that  man  when  I  see  him  next !" 

The  next  day  we  were  invited  into  a 
van  by  a  genial  worthy  with  a  brilliant 
complexion  and  a  black  dog.  From 
his  remarks  I  made  out  that  the  dog 
was  the  result  of  an  intricate  system  of 
crossing. 

**  Bless  'ee,  zur,  'e's  not  a  common, 
week-day  dog,  not  'e.  Look  at  'is  eyes. 
I  often  thinks  'e  must  be  given  to  deep 
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thin  ken' — such  learned  eyes  they  be  for 
a  dog.  I  was  offered  thurtyvoive  shil- 
len'  for'u,  but  I  says,  '  If  'e  be  vally 
thurty-voive  shillen*  stirlen*  to  'ee,  'e 
be  vally  thurty-voive  shillen'  stirlen' 
to  I.' 

**  Hardy  the  poet  ?  Yes,  I  often 
sees  'en  goen'  alarnc  in  a  voine,  noble 
study,  with  Ms  'ead  down  an*  a  lot  o' 
books  under  'is  orm.  'E  never  'ave 
nobody  with  'en.  They  tells  I  Ms 
books  are  wonderful  deep,  but  I  ain't 
read  'em,  not  I.  I  don't  get  time  for 
readen'  nothen'  but  the  labels  on  the 
parcels,  an'  the  names  of  the  public- 
houses." 

We  left  him  at  Bere  Eegis— the 
Kingsbere  where  the  D'Urbervilles  once 
held  sway.  A  mere  '"  half-dead  town- 
let"  we  could  see  while  walking  toward 
the**  path  which  secludes  the  church 
from  the  street."  Then  we  arrived 
under  the  churchyard  wall  where 

Durbeyfields  were  turned  out.j^itlfTfneir 
furniture  to  shift  fgpJ^fgTJ^^veg.     yf^ 

had  taken  (ij^s^anh  of  the  church, 
and  werojjp^f^i|.j|jg  the  beautiful  win- 
^^^^  hika  the  outside,  when  a  pleas- 
ant-j^g(j    gentleman    of    about    fifty 

/'*  Would  you  like  to  go  in?"  he 
/  asked.  **  If  you  come  a  little  way,  I'll 
;  give  you  the  key." 

As  we  walkea,  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers sent  his  thoughts  into  the  worn 
path  of  reminiscence. 

**  I  was  showing  a  gentleman  through 
the  church  a  few  years  ago,  and  telling 
a  little  history  connected  with  it.  As 
I  answered  his  questions,  he  took  notes 
continually.  I  found  afterward  it  was 
Hardy  of  *  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  ; ' 
he  sent  me  a  copy.  He  had  got  hold 
of  the  history  of  a  county  family  who 
lived  here  once,  and  a  later  episode  in 
their  record,  and  hence  the  book." 

We  took  the  key  and  entered  the 
church,  beneath  which  lay  the  '*skil- 
lentons"  of  John  Durbeyfield's  ances- 
tors. One  could  almost  hear  the  voice 
of  Durbeyfield  chanting  in  rapt  mono- 
tone the  glories  of  his  derivation  : 

*' There's  not  a  man  in  the  county 
of  South  Wessex  that's  got  grander  and 
nobler  skillentons  in  his  family  than 
I  ;  with  a  family  vault  under  that  there 
church  of  Kingsbere  as  big  as  Squire 
Jollard's  ale-ceflar,  and  my  folk  lying 


there  in  sixes  and  sevens,  as  genuine 
county  bones  and  marrow  as  any  re- 
corded in  history." 

In  the  faint  twilight,  colored  and,  as 
it  were,  thickened  on  its  way  through 
the  richly  figured  windows,  an  upward 
glance  brought  glimpses  of  carved  faces 
that  had  an  ancient,  sententious^  know- 
ing look,  and  seemed  almost  within 
hand-reach  ;  pillars  that  were  divided 
by  half  the  breadth  of  the  church,  ap- 
peared from  a  distance  to  be  side  by 
side  ;  walls  and  windows,  chairs  and 
pulpit,  doors  and  ceiling,  seemed  clos- 
ing together  as  the  minutes  went  by, 
as  though  seeking  fellowship  in  the 
coming  darkness. 

Memorial  inscriptions,  almost  un- 
readable in  the  gloom,  showed  dimly 
on  the  walls  the  words  **  antiqusa'^uj.^d 
**  familisB"  bringing  conjectfffe  ast^« 
the  locajiiy^f-tlip  D'QrbeiTilleinscrip- 
One  thought  vividly  of  Tess  just 
then —innocent,  large-eyed,  doomed- 
haunted  even  to  this  place  by  Alec 
D'Urberville. 

We  had  to  cross  five  miles  of  Egdon 
Heath  to  reach  the  nearest  station. 
The  aspect  on  either  side  became  vast, 
and  bare,  and  desolate,  the  moon  star- 
ing vacantly  down  as  if  helpless  to  solve 
the  puzzle  of  such  a  place.  The  road 
sped  along  through  rank  growths  and 
waste  stretches,  with  rarely  an  evidence 
of  human  occupation.  H!ere  and  there 
a  glow-worm  had  set  up  a  green  bea- 
con, to  show  his  independence  of  outer 
light.  The  sight  was  suggestive  of 
Wildeve  and  Diggory  Venn,  and  the 
game  of  dice  played  on  Egdon  by  the 
light  of  glow-worms. 

On  a  seat  in  the  station  sat  a  solitary 
man,  with  a  stronglv  lined  face  of 
about  sixty  years'  establishment,  smok- 
ing the  pipe  of  companionship. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  as  I  passed  the  state 
of  the  weather  with  him,  "  'tis  a  moon 
is  warnted  round  here.  'Tis  a  naked, 
starven'  plaze,  an'  I  don't  zee  what 
use  it  be  at  arl,  I  don't.  What  be  the 
vally  of  ancient  British  bones  and  Ro- 
man coins  in  this  year  of  Queen  Bex? 
A  feller  carn't  live  no  longer  on  nothen' 
in  a  old  plaze  than  a  young  'un,  I 
reckon." 

**  Oh,  the  writen'  chap,"  he  pursued, 
in  response  to  a  tentative  allusion. 
**  I've  read  some  of  his  works.     They 
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Bays  His  a  gift.  Seems  to  me  'tis  just 
^Piten'— -just  sitten*  down  an*  writen', 
an'  not  doen*  nothen'  at  arl.  What  do 
'e  do,  I  ask  'ee  ?  Here  be  I  doen' 
more  proper  work  than  Hardy  ever  did, 
an'  they  don't  tark  about  I  an'  say 
'There's  a  great  chap,' like  they  do 
about  'e." 

Returning  eastward  by  train  from 
Weymouth  through  the  county  a  couple 
of  nights  later,  the  heath  was  seen  in 
greater  fulness.  In  a  darkness  just 
made  visible,  the  landscape  lay  wrapped 
in  an  expression  of  inscrutable  reserve, 
as  though  it  were  a  gigantic  outcast 
from  nature  brooding  over  evil  fate. 
At  one  point  in  the  boundary  distance, 
a  tree  with  five  stark  offshoots  appeared 
as  a  black  hand  outspread  on  the  sky. 


A  group  of  trees  close  to  hand  were 
made  by  the  swift  passage  of  the  *f*^^^ 
to  seem  as  black,  wildhaired  skeletons 
galloping  round  in  a  mad  night-dance. 
The  spirit  of  the  scene,  entering  mto 
possession  of  the  spectator,  called  up 
names   forever   affianced    to    that   oi 
Egdon  Heath,  until  one  was  disposed 
to  fancy  that  human  forms  apijearea 
and  vanished  and  re-appeared.      Ino?, 
intensified  by  imagination  to  noon-day 
distinctness  against  the  sombre  back- 
ground, were  seen  the  figures  ol   w»- 
deve.  Clym  Yeobright,  Eustacia,  and 
Granfer  Cantle,  the  latter   rehearsing 
ancient  jigs  and  hornpipes,  or  impart- 
ing to  a  ghostly  audience  memories  ot 
"Boney,'^   and    the    great     days    of 
"  tonrJ'—Tefnple  Bar. 
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The  present  phenomenal  activity  on 
the  Stock  Exchange — the  great  gold 
gamble,  as  an  unkind  one  has  called  it 
— when  millions  of  money  have  been 
within  the  past  few  months  invested  in 
South  African  and  West  Australian 
mining  shares,  when,  as  the  report 
goes,  an  ex-strolling  player  has  added 
one  more  to  his  millions  before  break- 
fast-time, and  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
chief  actors  has  been  worth  a  compe- 
tency, is  not,  in  some  ways,  without  a 
parallel,  though  it  must  be  sought  in 
the  last  century,  and  its  disastrous  re- 
sults were  such  as,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
will  be  spared  the  present-day  invest- 
ors. 

The  voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others  in  "  good  Queen  Bess's" 
and  succeeding  reigns  seem  to  have  be- 
got an  ardent  spirit  of  trading  and  colo- 
nization, and  to  have  turned  the 
thoughts  of  all  to  dreams  of  wealth  be- 
yond the  seas.  As  early  as  1695  the 
Bill  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  for  the  planting  of  colo- 
nies on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  trade 
with  the  two  Indies  created  such  en- 
thusiasm that  half  of  the  entire  circu- 
lating medium  in  Scotland  was  invest- 
ed in  the  stock.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
glowing  words  bring  this  rush  for  gold 
graphically  before  the  eyes.  **  Many 
subscribed  their  all ;  maidens  threw  in 


fv,^;-         I mriy   widows    whatever 

their  poi^tio^sTWi^^^^^  ^^eir  dow- 
sums  they  could  rais^mj^-  ^^  ^«  ^jjg 
er,  to  be  repaid  a  hunareofc^^^^ud 
golden  shower  which  was  t< 
upon  the  subscribers."  ^^er 

Their  neighbors  across  the    boiis 
were  no  less  captivated  by  the  repo'r 
of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  ;  anc 
Robert  Harley,  afterward  Ear]   of  Ox- 
ford, who  came  into  power  as  ChancoJ- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  and  head  of  the 
Government  in  1710,  formed  the  idea 
of  tapping  the  supposed  fabulous  re- 
sources of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  in 
this  way  paying  off  the  National  Debt, 
which  liad  only  been   created    in   the 
previous  reign,  and,  largely  from   its 
novelty,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
burdensome.     With    these   objects   in 
view    the    South    Sea    Company    was 
formed,  and  a  number  of  eminent  mer- 
chants took  over  the  burden  of   the 
floating  National  Debt,  then  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ten  millions.     The  Gov- 
ernment promised  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  to  be  obtained  from 
certain  import  duties  which  were  ren- 
dered permanent,  and   the  Company 
was  granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Spanish  coasts  of  America.     These 
privileges,  however,  were  anticipatory, 
and   were   never  fully  realized.     The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  only  won 
from  Spain  the  right  to  engage  in  the 
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negro  slave  trade,  to  found  a  few  fac- 
tories, and  to  trade  with  the  American 
coast  by  means  of  one  ship  annually^ 
and  these  concessions  naturally  came 
to  an  end  when  we  soon  afterward  en- 
gaged in  war  again  with  Spain. 

The  Company,  however,  flourished 
exceedingly.  In  the  Session  of  1714 
an  Act  was  passed  to  enable  the  Bank 
of  England  and  others  to  lend  money 
upon  South  Sea  stock  ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  another  Act  followed  for 
enlarging  the  capital  stock  and  yearly 
fund  of  the  Company,  and  so  obtaining 
for  public  use  a  sum  of  £822,000,  and 
for  raising  £169,000  by  the  sale  of  an- 
nuities. 

Further  assistance  to  the  nation  was 
proposed  by  the  Company  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  May  15,1717,  to  lend  the  State 
two  millions  at  five  per  cent,  for  pay- 
ing off  the  lotteries  of  1711  and  1712. 
The  Bank  at  the  same  time  came  for- 
ward with  a  beneficial  offer  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  at  a  like  percentage  for 
redeeming  funds  and  Exchequer  bills 
carrying  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
These  offers  were  accepted,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  for  redeeming  the  yearly 
fund  of  the  South  Sea  Company  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  paying  on  the 
whole  of  the  now  increased  amount  bor- 
rowed five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  good  services  of  the  Company 
were  again  accepted  when,  in  the  Ses- 
sion of  1719,  the  Royal  assent  was  given 
to  an  Act  for  redeeming  the  fund  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  of  the  lot- 
tery tickets  of  1710  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  proprietors  into  the 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

The  Company  had  up  to  this  time 
l>een  conducted  with  honesty  and  suc- 
oess,  and  had  been  worked  largely  with 
A  view  to  performing  good  services  to 
Ithe  public  purse.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
'^as  made  a  Governor  in  1715,  and  three 
3rear8  later  the  King  (George  I.)  him- 
self accepted  a  place  on  the  governing 
'fcody.  But  the  remainder  of  the  his- 
"•ory  of  the  Company  is  a  deplorable 
"fUIe  of  dishonesty  and  deception  and  of 
shameless  behavior  of  men  in  high 
positions. 

On©  of  the  directors,  Sir  John  Blunt, 
''^ho  had  been  a  scrivener,  a  man  of 
greater  ability  than  character,  snggest- 
<Dd  to  the  Company  to  make  an  offer  to 


take  over  the  whole  of  the  nation's 
debt,  amounting  to  thirty  millions,  on 
being  guaranteed  five  per  cent,  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  and  given  cer- 
tain additional  trading  privileges.  .This 
proposal  was  also  further  baited  to  catch 
the  Government  and  the  people  by 
agreeing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  one 
per  cent,  interest  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period  or  to  allow  the  State  to  redeem 
its  debt.  The  offer  gave  the  Company 
such  a  position  that  the  Bank  itself 
saw  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  field,  and 
felt  called  upon  to  make  an  offer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time 
(January  27,  1720)  of  a  scheme  for  dis- 
charging the  national  obligations. 

The  proposals  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  Commons  as  the  more  attractive, 
and  it  was  resolved  in  the  House  that 
they  should  be  accepted  (February  1). 
The  annuitants  were  given  the  option 
of  retaining  their  securities,  but  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  appeared  to  be 
so  promising  that  most  made  an  imme- 
diate exchange  for  South  Sea  stock. 

The  South  Sea  Bill,  passed  in  April, 
empowered  the  Company  to  increase  its 
capital,  and  when  the  directors  called 
for  subscriptions  the  money  came  in  by 
millions.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Company  to  inflame  the  public 
mind.  The  rumor  was  spread  that 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  part  of  Peru.  In  this 
way  the  whole  nation  fell  under  the 
spell  of  speculation,  and  became  stock- 
jobbers. AH  kinds  of  projects  sprang 
up  and  were  foolishly  accorded  sup- 
port ;  many  for  objects  that  in  calmer 
times  would  have  been  recognized  im- 
mediately as  impossible,  such  as  a 
wheel  for  perpetual  motion.  Many  of 
these  schemes  were  the  plainest  of  day- 
light robberies,  and  on  June  11  a  proc- 
lamation was  published  that  all  new 
projects  or  buboleB— the  word  had  now 
come  out— the  number  of  which  was 
then  about  a  hundred,  should  be 
deemed  common  nuisances,  and  that 
any  broker  dealing  in  them  should  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £500.  It  was 
computed  at  this  time  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money  was  won  and  lost 
by  these  transparent  swindles. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  however, 
held  on  its  way  and  daily  increased  in 
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public  favor.  At  the  passing  of  the 
South  Sea  Act  the  Company's  stock 
rose  to  340.  A  few  days  afterward  a 
subscription  was  issued  at  300.  On  the 
same  day  (April  12)  the  Royal  assent 
was  given  to  a  loan  of  a  million  to  the 
Company.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  another  subscription  was  opened 
at  400.  The  stock  was  worth  550  on 
May  20,  and  was  selling  at  890  on 
June  2. 

The  thorough  and  complete  way  in 
which  all  classes  were  deceived  can  be 

i'udged  from  a  speech  of  the  King  to 
Parliament  on  June  11,  when  he 
thanked  the  Commons  for  the  good 
foundation  they  had  prepared  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debts  and  the 
discharge  of  a  great  part  of  them 
without  the  least  violation  of  public 
faith. 

The  King  went  abroad  to  his  domin- 
ions in  Germany  four  days  later,  and 
many  of  those  who  accompanied  him 
withdrew  their  money,  and  the  stocks 
sunk  considerably  ;  but  the  directors 
came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  pro- 
digious dividends  and  other  bene&ts, 
and  so  managed  to  raise  it  again,  and 
even  advanced  it  to  its  maximum  price 
of  1000,  and  held  it  up  during  the 
whole  of  Julv  between  900  and  1000. 

During  this  time  of  the  greatest  boom 
the  proclamation  against  bubbles  had 
uo  effect,  and  innumerable  bogus  com- 
panies with  foolish  ideas  were  being 
placed  on  the  market,  so  that  it  was 
lound  necessary  to  issue  an  order  of 
council  (July  12)  for  dismissing  seven- 
teen petitions  that  lay  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  patents  to  raise  stocks  for 
various  purposes,  for  the  exploiting  of 
which  many  had  been  drawn  in  to  part 
with  their  money,  on  the  pretence  that 
their  petitions  would  be  granted.  This 
ruined  the  several  projects  for  carrying 
on  the  tlshing  trade,  insurance  against 
fire,  manufacturing  sail-cloth,  curing 
tobacco  for  snuff,  and  others.  The 
sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  other 
bubbles  afloat  at  this  time  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  300  millions  ster- 
ling. The  Lords  Justices  gave  orders  on 
August  15  to  the  Attorney- General  to 
issue  writs  against  the  York  Buildings 
Company,  the  Lustring  Company,  the 
English  Copper,  and  the  Welch  Cop- 
per and  Lead  Company  and  other  com- 


panies  that  had  exceeded  the  powers 
granted  to  them. 

The  exposure  of  these  swindles  caased 
the  Sou  th  Sea  stock  to  fall  to  830,  i  ncl  ad  - 
ing  the  midsummer  dividend  on  August 
17,  but  the  directors  held  their  stock  up 
by  buying  largely,  and  it  returned   to 
880.     It  fell  again,  however,  immedi- 
ately, and  the  directors  were  driven  to 
make  another  bold  move.     TUey  ac- 
cordingly closed  the  transfer  booKs  on 
the  24th  of  the  month,  and  the  next 
day  opened  other  books  for  taking  in  a 
subscription  of  one  million  at  the  rate 
of  £1000  for  every  £100  capital  stock. 
This  had   the  desired  effect,  and  the 
amount  was  subscribed    within    three 
hours.     Men   and   women    flocked    to 
Change   Alley  in  such  numbers  that 
tables  had  to  be  set  in  the  streets  with 
clerks.     The  tale  is  told  of  one  hunch- 
back whose  deformity  brought  him  ^old 
by  letting  out  his  hump  as  a  writiD<^- 
slopa     On  the  26th  tiie  transfer  books 
were  opened  again,  but  the  unreason- 
ing passion  of  the  people  commencing 
to  yield  place  to  common  sense,  the 
stock  fell  to  less  than  £800,  and  the 
directors  were  driven  to  adopt  further 
measures.     They  offered  to  lend  their 
proprietors  £4000  upon  every   £1000 
stock  for  six  months  at  four  per  cent. 
The  annuitants  were  still  uneasy  and 
clamorous,  and  the  directors  committed 
their   crowning    sin.     They  passed   a 
resolution  that  the  Christmas  dividend 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent., 
and  that  thenceforward  the  yearly  divi- 
dend should  be  not  less  than  50  per 
cent.     This  raised  the  stock  to  £800/. 
Breakers,  however,  were  ahead  of  the 
directors,  and  a  rumor  in  the  early  part 
of  September  that  the  Spaniards  were 
assembling  troops  to  invest  Gibraltar 
added  to  the  *' slump,"  and  the  stock 
fell  on  the  8th  to  640,  to  550  on  the 
following  day,  and  by  the  19th  it  was 
as  low  as  400.     The  Bank  of  England 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Company  on 
the  23d,  and  agreed  to  take  their  stock 
at  400  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  £3,775,000 
the  South  Sea  Company  were  to  pay 
them. 

When  the  books  were  opened  at  the 
Bank  for  subscriptions  to  support  the 
public  credit  a  great  crowd  at  first  as- 
sembled, and  it  was  expected  that  the 
three  millions   would  have  been  sub- 
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scribed  that  day  ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
Company's  stock  and  the  ill  odor  of  its 
bonds  caused  a  run  upon  the  largest 
bankers,  who  wereoblipjed  to  close  their 
establishments,  having  already  lent 
great  sums  upon  the  stock.  The  Sword- 
Blade  Company  also,  the  chief  finan- 
ciers of  the  South  Sea  Company,  were 
forced  to  stop  payment,  and  a  great 
run  upon  the  bank  ensued.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  the  stock  had  fallen 
to  150. 

The  storm  of  the  people's  anger  now 
burst  forth  unrestrained,  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  carrvingall  before  it,  and  Par- 
liament was  compelled  to  act  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  country  for  ven- 
geance on  the  evildoers  who  had 
wrought  this  disaster. 

A  select  committee  of  thirteen  Com- 
moners was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  Company's  transactions  ;  and  the 
sub  governor,  the  deputy-goVernor,  the 
directors,  and  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
their  cashier,  were  examined  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  a  result  of  this 
inquiry  their  Lordships  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany had  prevaricated  with  them  in 
giving  false  representations  of  several 
matters  of  fact,  that  by  lending  money 
on  stock  and  subscriptions  they  were 
guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust, 
and  that  they  ought  to  make  good  the 
losses  the  Company  had  sustained  by 
their  fraudulent  management.  The 
secret  committee  of  the  Commons  re- 
paired to  the  South  Sea  House  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1721,  and  took  possession  of  it 
and  of  all  the  books.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
cashier,  now  felt  that  he  would  be  safer 
abroad,  and  absconded  on  the  22d, 
and  took  vessel  to  Calais.  The  violence 
of  the  swing  of  the  peHduluni  was 
shown  luminously  in  Kuiglit's  case. 
He  acted  on  the  House  of  Commons 
like  tlie  red  rag  on  the  bull.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued  on  the  following  day 
offering  a  reward  of  £2000  for  his  ar- 
rest. He  was  stopped  by  the  Marquis 
de  Prie  and  committed  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Antwerp  on  February  3,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  Commons  addressed 
His  Majesty  to  procure  Knight's  sur- 
render. Accordingly  the  King  de- 
spatched Colonel  Churchill  to  Vienna, 
instructed  to  make  most  pressing  in- 
stances to  the  Emperor  that  he  might 


be  at  once  delivered  up  together  with 
his  papers,  but  the  King's  messenger 
was  refused  his  prayer.  The  Emperor, 
however,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majesty, 
which  was  read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (March  27),  and  in  it  he  expressed 
his  inclination  to  deliver  up  Knight, 
but  his  powerlessness  to  do  so  without 
the  consent  of  the  States  of  Brabant. 
This  letter  appears  to  have  greatly  in- 
censed the  members,  for,  three  days 
later,  three  hundred  of  their  number 
with  their  Speaker  attended  upon  his 
Majesty  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
at  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  Emperor 
under  cover  of  the  pretended  privileges 
of  the  Brabant  States,  and  they  be- 
sought him  to  press  for  Knight's  sur- 
render. Eventually  this  individual  es- 
caped from  Antwerp,  and  was  never 
proceeded  against  by  the  Company's 
creditors. 

During  this  time  the  Commons  com- 
mittee and  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
accumulating  information  which  dis- 
closed gross  breaches  of  faith  in  high 
quarters,  and  on  the  Houses  meeting 
on  January  23,  Sir  Thomas  Jansen,  Sir 
Robert  Chaplin,  and  Messrs.  Sawbridge 
and  Eyles,  members,  were  expelled  the 
House  and  taken  into  custody,  and  sev- 
eral other  directors  were  ordered  to  be 
seized  with  their  papers.  Two  days 
later  the  Lords  extracted  the  informa- 
tion from  witnesses  under  examination 
that  large  sums  in  South  Sea  stock  had 
been  given  to  several  persons,  both  in 
the  administration  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  procuring  the  passing  of 
the  South  Sea  Act.  Mr.  John  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
incriminated,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  seals. 

Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chief  projector 
of  the  scheme,  was  called  upon  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to  be  ex- 
amined (February  4).  This  occasioned 
some  severe  reflections  to  be  cast  upon 
the  Ministry,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
tragic  occurrence.  Earl  Stanhope  grew 
so  warm  under  the  aspersions  and  so 
vehement  in  the  defence  of  himself  and 
colleagues  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
pain  in  his  head  of  a  severity  to  force 
him  to  proceed  home,  and  his  illness 
terminated  fatally  on  the  following 
day. 

The  Committee  of  Secrecy  made  a 
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report  (February  16)  that  connected 
several  members  of  the  Oovernment 
with  a  direct  interest  in  the  Company. 
It  was  discoyered  that  £50,000  worth 
of  stock  had  been  bought  in  at  prices 
from  150  to  180  for  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, the  Premier,  at  the  request  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  James 
Crag^s.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr. 
Aislabie  had  had  great  quantities  of 
stock  given  him,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  stock  had  been  bought  for  members 
of  both  Houses  at  favorable  prices. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  heard  in  his  defence  by  the  Com- 
mons, but  it  was  proved  against  him 
that  he  had  caused  the  accounts  be- 
tween himself  and  a  Mr.  Hawes  to  be 
burned,  and  had  given  him  a  discharge 
for  the  balance,  amounting  to  £842,000. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
his  estates  alienated.  Another  mem- 
ber. Sir  George  Caswall,  was  at  the 
same  time  treated  in  like  fashion. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  on  March 
23  to  the  first  attempt  to  undo  or  alle- 
viate the  misdeeds  of  the  Company. 
The  Act  was  to  enable  the  Company  to 
ingraft  part  of  its  capital  stock  into  the 
stock  and  fund  of  the  Bank  and  an- 
other part  into  the  stock  and  funds  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  give 
further  time  for  payments  bj  the  South 
Sea  Company  to  the  public.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  judicious  and 
level-headed  measures  of  one  man  that 
the  country  overrode  its  calamity.  This 
man — Robert  Walpole — became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  this  time 
(April  2),  and  Prime  Minister  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

Now  poured  in  petitions  from  the 
City  of  London  and  other  places  de- 
manding of  Parliament  justice  on  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  defaultinc: 
Company.  ^ 

The  late  Postmaster-General,  James 
Craggs,  was  the  next  member  found 
guilty  of  corrupt  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices, and  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved that  all  his  property  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
from  his  criminal  actions. 

The  House  met  on  May  17  to  discuss 
what  proportion  of  their  estates,  which 
had  been  seized,  should  be  ^iven  back 
to  the  directors.  It  was  proposed  that 
an  eighth    should    be  refunded  ;  but 


eventually  it  was  decided  to  consider 
each  case  separately.  The  values  of 
their  estates,  as  given  upon  oath, 
amounted  to  £2,014,000,  and  of  this 
£334,000  was  returned  to  them,  in 
amounts  varying  from  £800  to  £50,000. 
The  Royal  assent  to  the  Act  for  realiz- 
ing the  estates  of  the  officials  of  the 
Company  and  of  John  Aislabie  and 
James  Craggs  was  given  on  July  29. 

Parliament  was  called  together  by 
the  King  two  days  later  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  credit.  The  results  of 
the  deliberations  were  embodied  in  an 
Act  that  passed  through  all  its  stages 
within  many  days.  During  this  term 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hundreds  of 
holders — of  both  sexes — of  public  stocks 
assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  House  as 
members  went  in  and  created  a  great 
tumult  and  disturbance,  demanding 
justice  of  their  representatives.  In 
this  extremity  members  had  to  ftpply 
to  the  justices  for  protection.  The 
reading  twice  of  the  Riot  Act  had  the 
desired  result,  and  the  people  dispersed. 

The  judicious  measures  that  had  been 
taken  to  wind  up  the  estates  of  the 
Company,  to  alleviate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  burden  of  the  loss  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  restore  the  national  credit 
were  working  wonders  in  pacifying  the 
King's  subjects  and  rehabilitating  the 
finances  of  his  realms.  In  his  speech 
to  both  Houses  on  August  10,  the^ing 
was  able  to  say  that  It  gave  him  great 
comfort  to  observe  that  the  public 
credit  was  beginning  to  recover,  and 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  entirely  re- 
stored when  all  the  provisions  they  had 
made  to  that  end  were  in  operation. 

On  March  7  of  the  following  year 
(1722)  an  Act  received  the  Royal  assent 
extending  further  clemency  to  the  Com- 

f)any  by  relieving  it  of  some  of  its  ob- 
igations  and  giving  further  time  for 
the  repayment  of  the  million  lent  to  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  Company  re- 
ceived additional  assistance  by  being 
invested  with  powers  to  dispose  of  the 
effects  in  hand  by  lottery  or  subscrip- 
tion if  necessary.  Eventually  the  dis- 
posal of  the  wealth  of  the  Company 
enabled  a  dividend  of  thirty- three  per 
cent,  to  be  declared,  and  so  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  social  epochs  in  our  his- 
tory closed. 
There  is  probably  no  parallel  in  the 
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records  of  the  country  of  such  unre- 
strained and  shameless  peculation  in 
high  places  and  such  unreasoning  gulli- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  people.  A 
thoughtless  mania,  quite  unintelligible 
to  their  descendants,  enveloped  the 
whole  nation,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  covered  great  and  small,  high 
and  low,  and  even  those  who,  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  judgment,  would 
always  oe  considered  of  the  highest  in- 
tellect, it  can  only  be  concluded  that, 
living  in  other  times,  apart  from  the 
sensations  of  that  particular  age,  we 
are  incapable  of  entering  into  its  spirit 
or  of  judging  or  appreciating  it.  Even 
the  poet  Gay,  who  flourishes  still  in 
print,  fell  under  the  intoxication  of  the 
times.  A  competency  was  within  his 
grasp  if  he  had  only  sold  out  at  the  top 
prices  the  stocks  gi  ven  to  him  by  patrons 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Company,  but 
he  held  on,  with  blind  faith  in  the 
scheme,  against  the  better  judgment  of 
many  friends. 

During  this  time  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel  had  been  passing  through 
a  similar  period  of  financial  fever  and 
then  of  all-engrossing  disaster.  The 
means  by  which  the  debt  of  France 
was  to  be  wiped  off  the  slate  and  the 
financial  salvation  of  the  country 
achieved  was  the  Mississippi  scheme  of 
John  Law.     The  proposals  of  this  in- 


dividual to  the  French  Government 
were  that  he  should  become  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  nation,  and  be  allowed 
to  issue  paper  money  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt,  that  is, 
to  the  extent  of  2080  million  {)ounds. 
The  scheme  was  so  attractive  in  out- 
>¥ard  guise  that  the  necessary  permis- 
sion was  given  to  Law  to  found  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France  and  to  issue  his 
notes.  The  Bank  carried  on  all  the 
usual  business  in  paper,  such  as  the  re- 
ceiving of  deposits,  the  discounting  of 
bills,  and  the  issuing  of  promissory 
notes.  It  was  at  first  amazingly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Royal  Bank  was  given 
fresh  powers.  The  exclusive  rignt  of 
coining  money  was  entrusted  to  it,  the 
trade  of  the  old  French  East  India 
Company  was  transferred  to  it,  and  its 
directors  were  further  conceded  the 
monopoly  of  trading  with  the  littoral 
of  the  Mississippi.  Its  history  is  wide- 
ly that  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  A 
£500  share  was  at  one  time  worth 
£18,000,  and  Law  was  then  made 
Comptroller-General.  In  1720  the  bub- 
ble was  pricked,  and  a  sovereign  would 
have  purchased  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  tlie  Bank's  notes  ;  and,  as  in 
this  country,  so  in  France,  universal 
ruin  overtook  the  nation  for  a  time. — 
Cornhill  Afagazine, 
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THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LUDICROUS.* 


BY   W.    S.   LILLY. 


Jlst  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  in  this  place  four  Lectures 
having  for  their  subject  four  English 
humorists  whom  I  considered  specially 
representative  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, namely,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Carlyle.  In  my  first 
Lecture  I  gave  a  definition  of  the  word 
homorist,  as  I  understand  it :  an  artist 
who  playfully  gives  us  his  intuition  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life.  The  defi- 
nition, which  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  refiection,  I  believed,  and  still 

*  This  Leotnre.  delivered  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitation  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Maroh 
Idth,  ia  DOW  printed  from  the  shorthand  writ- 
er's  report,  with  corrections  and  additions. 


believe,  to  be  accurate.  But  it  did  not 
appear  to  find  universal  acceptation. 
]Nor  was  it  universally  allowed  that  the 
four  eminent  writers  whom  I  have 
mentioned  could  be  regarded  as  humor- 
ists. Thus,  a  very  accomplished  friend, 
of  much  literary  distinction,  and  spe- 
cially entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

''It  wonld  doubtless  be  interesting  to  trace 
an  element  of  hnmor  in  aU  these  four  writers, 
and  to  Fhow  how  it  giyes  them  a  certain  affin- 
ity. I  doubt  though  whether  that  coaid  be 
done.  But  to  say  that  they  are  all  first  and 
foremost  humorists,  seems  to  me— forgive  the 
word — absurd.  I  doubt  whether  Dickens  was 
a  humorist  at  all.  Thackeray  was  doubtless  a 
humorist ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  one  point 
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whioh  diBtiognisheB  him  from  Dickens.  George 
Eliot's  genius  was  marred  from  firsl  to  last 
by  the  invincible  pedantrj  of  the  superior 
person,  which  preyented  her  real  force  of  feel- 
ing and  tragic  power  from  catching  more  than 
one  phase  at  a  time,  and  so  prevented  her 
from  being,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  great 
humorist.  As  for  Carlyle,  whether  he  is  a  hu- 
morist or  not.  yon  certainly  adduce  no  instance 
of  it/ ' 

1  replied  to  my  friend  that  a  passage 
in  one  of  Carlyle^s  Essays  which  I  had 
quoted  in  my  Ijecture  on  him — the  well- 
known  passage  about  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor — appeared  to  me  to  indicate 
the  high-water  mark,  so  to  speak,  of 
British  humor  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  if  his  perusal  of  that 
author,  of  George  Eliot,  and  of  Dick- 
ens did  not  satisfy  him  that  they  were 
humorists,  I  feared  no  arguments  of 
mine  would  lead  him  so  to  regard  them. 

I  have  referred  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion to  this  friendly  passage  of  arms, 
because  it  came  to  my  mind  when  the 
invitation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  speak  here  to-night 
reached  me.  And  as  I  thought  about 
it,  I  resolved  to  devote  the  hour  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  larger  question  whereof 
this  of  humor  forms  part — the  question 
of  the  Ludicrous.  A  large  question  it 
is,  indeed,  comprehending  as  it  does, 
all  that  appeals  to  what  I  may,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  ;my  present  pur- 
pose, call  the  sportive  side  of  human 
nature  ;  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say, 
all  that  relates  ioiheSpieltrieh  in  man. 
The  feelings  aroused  by  the  perception 
of  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime,  and  the 
Ludicrous,  aie  referred  by  modern  writ- 
ers on  psychology,  to  the  domain  of 
what  Kant  has  taught  us  to  call  the 
u^3thetic.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  gen- 
erally allowed  that  the  Beautiful  at- 
tracts without  repelling,  and  affects  us 
with  unmingled  pleasure  in  the  free 
exercise  of  our  cognitive  faculties ; 
while  the  feeling  of  the  Sublime  is 
mixed  of  pleasure  and  pain,  involving, 
as  it  does,  fear  and  awe  as  well  as  ad- 
miration. Regarding  the  Ludicrous 
there  is  much  less  agreement,  and  few 
modern  psychologists  appear  to  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  profound  or  far- 
reaching  studies.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  chosen  it  as  my  topic  to- 
night.    Now  in  dealing  with  the  Ludi- 


crous, the  first  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  its  vast  extent.  I  know  not  who  has 
better  brought  this  out  than  Isaac  Bar- 
row, in  a  passage  which  is,  I  suppose, 
the  locus  classicus  on  the  subject,  and 
which  I  think  I  shall  do  well  to  rezid  : — 

**  But  first,  it  may  be  demanded  what  the 
thing  we  speak  of  is.  or  what  this  facetioosneas 
doth  import  ?    To  which  question  I  might  re- 
ply as  Demooritiis  did  to  him  that  asked  the 
definition  of  a  man,  li  is  thai  which  we  cUl  see 
and  kno\D  ;  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it 
is  by  acquaintance,  than  1  can  inform  him  by 
description.    It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes, 
so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  varionsly 
apprehended  by  seyeral  eyes  and  judgments, 
that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a 
portrait  oC  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figore  of 
the  flecfting  air.    Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  al> 
1  us  ion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  ap- 
plication of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an 
apposite  tale  :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am . 
biguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humorous  expression  :  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  a  similitude  :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in 
a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  qnirk. 
ish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cnn. 
ningly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retorting  an  oh- 
jection  :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  Insty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausi- 
ble reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  an  acute 
nonsense  :  sometimes  a  scenical  representa- 
tion of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech, 
a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  some- 
times an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre« 
sumptuous  blantness  giveth  it  being  :  some- 
times it  riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  con- 
sisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth 
up  one  can  hardly  teU  how.     Its  ways  are  un- 
accountable, being  answerable  to  the  number- 
less rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan- 
guage.    It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking 
oat  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  rea- 
son teacheth  and  proveth  things  by)  which  by 
a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or 
expression,  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some 
delight  thereto." 

That  seems  to  me  a  very  fine  bit  of 
English.  Dr.  McCosh  is,  1  think,  well 
warranted  when  in  his  book  on  The 
Emotions  he  pronounces  it  both  in  re- 
spect of  thought  and  feeling  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  passages  in  our 
language.  And  now  lei  us  look  a  little 
at  the  varieties  of  the  Ludicrous  includ- 
ed in  it,  as  that  will  help  us,  perhaps, 
to  the  theory  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
1  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to 
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cataloguo  them — a  thing,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  not  previously  attempted. 
My  catalogue,  which  reduces  them  to 
twenty-one  headings,  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Humor. 

2.  Wit. 

3.  Irony. 

4.  Satire. 

5.  Sarcasm. 

6.  Parody. 

7.  Bathos. 

8.  Bnlls. 

9.  Pans. 

10.  Banter. 

11.  Caricature. 


12.  Buffoonery. 
18.  Mimicry. 

14.  The  Comical. 

15.  The  Farcical. 

16.  The  Burlesque. 

17.  The  Grotesque. 

18.  Alliteration. 

19.  Conundrums. 

20.  Charades. 

21.  PracticalJoking. 


Now  I  am  far  from  apserting  that 
this  catalogue  is  exhaustive,  although 
I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
it,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance 
of  the  Ludicrous  that  may  not  be 
brought  under  one  or  another  of  its 
twenty-one  headings,  which,  I  may  ob- 
serve, are,  so  to  speak,  mere  finger- 
posts for  guidance  in  a  vast  and  ill- ex- 
plored country.  Most  of  them  seem 
so  plain  and  intelligible  as  to  require 
no  discussion.  We  all  know,  for  in- 
stance, what  Puns,  Charades,  and  Co- 
nundrums are.  We  all  know,  or  may 
know  with  a  little  reliection,  what  is 
properly  meant  by  Sarcasm,  Banter, 
Caricature.  But  there  are  four  varie- 
ties of  the  Ludicrous  which  seem  to 
|)rc8cnt  special  difficulties.  And  upon 
I  hose  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 

First  then  in  this  catalogue  of  mine 
stands  Humor,  which  seems  to  me  be- 
yond (piestion  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Ludicrous.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  can  have  a  better  account  of 
Uunior  than  one  given  by  an  admirable 
writer  to  whom  some  of  us  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  in  this  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  :  **  That  spirit  of  play- 
ing with  the  vain  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,  familiar  to  Socrates,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  discernible  in  the 
highest  natures."  *  The  question  is 
often  asked.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Humor  and  Wit  ?  A  great  many 
diflerent  answers  have  been  given,  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  of  tnem,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  being  Sydney  Smith's  in 
the  Lectures  on  Aforal  Philosophy 
which  ho  delivered  here  ninety  years 
ago.     I  shall  return  to  that  presently. 

*  Dr.  William  Barry,  the  author  of  The  New 
Antigone,  in  an  Essay  on  Carlyle. 


For  myself  I  would  say,  borrowing 
from  the  German  a  distinction  now 
pretty  familiar  to  cultivated  people 
throughout  the  world,  that  Wit  spe- 
cially implies  Understanding — Ver- 
stand — while  Humor  has  most  in  com- 
mon with  Reason —  Vernunft — in  which 
there  is  always  an  element,  latent  it 
may  be,  of  tragedy.  The  greatest  hu- 
morist in  Shakespeare  is  *'  the  melan- 
choly Jacques.'*  And  here  I  am  re- 
minded 01  some  words  of  that  most 
accomplished  critic,  the  late  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Pater.  In  his  Essay  on  Charles 
Lamb  he  characterizei  \Vit  as  **  that 
unreal  and  transitory  mirth  which  is 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot," 
and  Humor  as  **  the  laughter  which 
blends  with  tears,  and  even  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  imagination,  and 
which,  in  its  most  exquisite  motives,  is 
one  with  pity — the  laughter  of  the 
Comedies  of  Shakespeare,  hardly  less 
expressive  than  his  moods  of  serious- 
ness or  solemnity  of  that  deeply  stirred 
soul  of  sympathy  in  him,  as  flowing 
from  which  both  tears  and  laughter  are 
alike  genuine  and  contagious."  This 
is,  I  think,  true  as  regards  Humor,  al- 
though it  hardly  does  justice  to  Wit. 
What  Sydney  Smith  says  in  his  Lec- 
tures about  Wit  and  Humor  appears  to 
me  most  unsatisfactory,  which  is  the 
more  surprising  since  ho  himself  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  wittiest  of  his  gen- 
eration. Humor,  he  tells  us,  consists 
in  "  discovering  incongruity  between 
ideas  which  excite  surprise,  and  sur- 
prise alone."  It  is  a  surprising  propo- 
sition :  but  at  all  events  it  becomes  in- 
telligible when  we  see  what  it  is  that  he 
means  by  Humor.  He  gives  three  in- 
stances :  A  young  officer  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  coming  into  company  in 
full  uniform,  but  with  a  wig  on  his 
head,  such  as  was  worn  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  by  grave  and  re- 
spectable clergymen,  advanced  in  years ; 
a  corpulent  and  respectable  tradesman, 
with  habiliments  somewhat  ostenta- 
tious, sliding  down  gently  into  the 
mud,  and  ciedecorating  a  pea-green 
coat ;  and  the  overturning  of  a  very 
large  dinner  table  with  all  tho  dinner 
upon  it.  But  these  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  examples  of  Humor  at  all. 
My  old  friend.  Dr.  Kennedy,  for  many 
years  Regius  Professor  of    Greek    at 
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Cambridge,  a  very  dignified  and  cor- 
rect person,  was  dining  in  the  hall  of 
one  of  the  colleges  of  that  University 
upon  some  festive  occasion,  and  found 
himself  next  to  a  well-known  joker, 
whose  facetiousness,  never  very  refined, 
grew  coarser  and  coarser  as  the  banquet 
proceeded,  while  the  Doctor's  face  grew 
glummer  and  glummer.  At  last  the 
funny  man  said,  '*  You  seem  to  have 
no  taste  for  humor.  Professor." 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  much  in 
wrath,  ^'  I  have  a  taste  for  humor,  but 
I  have  no  taste  for  low  Buffoonery." 
Well,  what  Sydney  Smith  gives  as  his 
first  instance  of  Humor  appears  to  me 
— to  use  Dr.  Kennedy's  expressiony— 
low  Buffoonery ;  his  other  two  in- 
stances I  should  refer  to  the  category 
of  the  Comical.  As  little  can  I  accept 
Sydney  Smith's  account  of  Wit.  *'  It 
discovers,"  he  tells  us,  '*  real  relations 
that  are  not  apparent  between  ideas 
exciting  surprise,  and  surprise  only." 
Surely  this  will  not  stand.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  lines  of  Pope — Uazlitt 
judged  them  the  finest  piece  of  Wit  he 
knew — on  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Poet  Laureate  : — 

**  Now  night  deaoeDding  the  proud  show  is 
o'er, 
Bat  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more. '  * 

What  discovery  is  there  hereof  real  but 
not  apparent  relations  between  ideas 
producing  surprise,  and  surprise  only  ? 
Or  take  the  lines— far  wittier  I  tbink 
than  these — of  Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  He  is  speaking  of  certain 
bad  poets  : — 

"  He  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on 

theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing 

left ; 
And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense 

leaning, 
Means  not,   but  blunders  round  about  a 

meaning  ; 
And  he  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad.' ' 

Surely  the  Wit  here  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  Sydney  Smith's  explanation. 
But  as  I  have  ventured  thus  to  criticise 
this  gifted  man's  definition  of  Wit, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  offer  for  your  criti- 
cism a  definition  of  my  own.  I  should 
say,  then,  that  Wit  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery of  incongruities  in  the  province 
of  the  understanding  {Versta7id),  the 


distinctive  element  which  it  leaves  out, 
being  the  element  of  reason  {Ver- 
nunft). 

I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  Sydney 
Smith's  account  of  another  variety  of 
the  Ludicrous,  namely,  the  Bull  : — "  A 
Bull,"  he  tells  us,  '*  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  a  Witticism,  for  as  Wit  dis- 
covers real  relations  that  are  not  appar- 
ent, Bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that 
are  not  real."     I  do  not  think  Bulls 
necessarily  do  that.     When  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  told  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
that  he  wished  a  certain  bill,  then  before 
that  august  assembly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottomless  pit,   he  certainly   pro- 
duced a  Bull,  and  a  very  fine  one  ;  bat 
as  certainly  bis  aspiration  does  not  ad- 
mit  apparent   relations  that  are  not 
real.    It  appears  to  me  that  a  Bull  may 
perhaps  be  defined — in  so  difficult  and 
subtle  a  matter  I  don't  like  to  dogma- 
tize— as  a  contradiction  in  terms  which 
conveys  a  real  meaning.   *I  observe  in 
passing — and  I  hope  I  may  not  in  so 
doing  seem  to  be  lacking  in  justice  to 
Ireland— that    the    claim    sometimes 
made  on  behalf  of  that  country  to  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  Bulls  is  untenable. 
Excellent  Bulls  are  produced  by  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  ;  as,  for  exum- 
le,  by  the  Austrian  ofiicer,  mentioned 
y  Schopenhauer,  when  he  observed  to 
a  guest  staying  in  the  same  country 
house,  **  Ah,  vou  aro  fond  of  solitary 
walks,  so  am  I ;  let  us  take  a  walk  to- 
gether :"  or    by   the   Scotchman   who 
told  a  friend  that  a  common  acquaint- 
ance had   declared   him   unworthy  to 
black  the  boots  of  a  certain  person,  and 
who  in  reply  to  his  remark,  **  Well,  I 
hope  you   took   my  part,"  said,  *'  Of 
course  I   did,  I  said  you  were  quite 
worthy  to  black  them  :  '  or  again  by  a 
well-known  English  judge,  wlio  when 
passing  sentence  on  a  prisoner  convict- 
ed on  all  the  counts  of  a  long  indict- 
ment, observed,  **  Do  you  know,  sir, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  sentence  you 
for  these  many  breaches  of  the  laws  of 
your  country,  to  a  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude, far  exceeding  your  natural  life." 
There  is  yet  another  variety  of  the 
Ludicrous,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words — Parody.     A  Par- 
ody is  a  composition  which  sportively 
imitates  some    other  composition.     I 
suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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the  object,  or,  at  all  events,  the  effect 
of  the  imitation,  is  to  cast  a  certain 
amount  of  ridicule  apon  the  original. 
**  What  should  be  great  yon  turn  to 
farce"  complains  the  honest  farmer  to 
his  wife,  in  Prior's  amusing  poem.  The 
Ladle,  Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  is  what  a  Parody  too  often  does. 
But  this  need  not  be  so.  A  Parody 
must  necessarily  be  sportive,  or  it 
would  not  belong  to  the  ^reat  family 
of  the  Ludicrous  ;  but  the  laughter,  or 
the  smile,  which  it  excites  need  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  composition  imi- 
tated. Pope  speaks  of  his  imitation  of 
one  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  as  a  Par- 
ody :  but  the  laugh  which  he  raises 
does  not  fall  upon  Horace.  So,  you 
will  remember,  in  ihe  Dunciad  he  most 
effectively  parodies  certain  noble  lines 
of  Denham's  Cooper^ s  Hill — lines  ad- 
dressed by  that  poet  to  the  river 
Thames  : — 

*'  O  oould  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Thoagh  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet 

not  dall, 
Strong  withoat   rage,   withont  o*erflowing 

full." 

Fine  verses,  indeed,  are  these  :  perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  that  strength  with 
which  Pope,  in  a  well-known  line, 
rightly  credits  Denham/  And,  as- 
suredly, Pope  by  no  means  intended  to 
ridicule  them,  when  he  addressed  the 
unhappy  Welsted  : — 

**  Flow,   Welsted,   flow,   like    thine  inspirer 

Beer  ; 
Though  stale,  not  ripe  ;  though  thin,  yet 

never  clear  ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull  ; 
Heady,    not   strong ;   o*erflowing,    though 

not  £uU." 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  finest  Parody  I 
know,  is  Clough's  New  Decalogue : 

' '  Thou  shalt  have  only  one  God  ;  who 
Woald  be  at  the  expense  of  two  ? 
No  graven  images  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency. 
Swear  not  at  all,  for,  for  thy  curse. 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse. 
At  church  on  Sundays  to  attend. 
Will  serve  to  ke^^p  the  world  tby  friend. 
Honor  thy  pareots,  that  is  all 
From  whom  advancement  may  befall. 
Thou  Shalt  not  kill ;  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously,  to  keep  alive." 

And  so  forth. 

Kxw  8EBIE8.— Vol.  LXIU.,  No.  6. 


Now,  Cloqgh's  intention  in  these 
mordant  lines  assuredly  was  not  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  Ten  Commandments. 
No  :  his  ridicule  was  directed  to  the 
false  religionism  which  honors  them 
with  its  lips,  but,  in  its  heart,  is  far 
from  them. 

So  .much  must  suffice  regarding  the 
four  varieties  of  the  Ludicrous,  which 
seem  to  me  to  present  special  difficul- 
ties. What  I  have  said  may  serve  to 
show  how  wide  and  varied  its  range  is, 
and  how  many  things  have  to  be 
thought  of,  and  taken  into  account, 
before  we  can  even  attempt  to  frame  a 
theory  of  it.  But,  indeed,  that  is  not 
all.  The  matter  is  further  complicated 
by  national  differences.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  the  case  of  Humor.  Span- 
ish Humor,  for  example — its  chief 
monument  is,  of  course,  Don  Quixote 
—differs  very  widely  from  all  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  mar- 
vellous book  as  being  written  out  of 
Spain,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
local  coloring,  but  also,  and  far  more, 
on  account  of  its  ethos,  its  indoles. 
Pope,  in  dedicating  to  Swift  the  Dun- 
ciady  writes  :  — 

"  Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes*  serious  air, 
Oi  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais' easy  chair." 


The  lines  are  singularly  infelicitous. 
The  Castilian  gravity  of  Cervantes  is 
one    thing.     The    British    gravity  of 
Swift  is  quite  another.     Nor  is  ther^ 
much  in  common  between  Rabelais  and , 
Swift.     Rabelais  is  the  supreme  exam- 
ple of  what  Kenan  has  called  '*  the  oldt 
Gallic  gayety" — it  seems  now  well-nigh  • 
extinct  in  France — in  its  moods  of  wild-- 
est    and    most    unrestrained    extrava- 
gance.    Swift,  **  bitter  and  strange,"' 
is  ever  sober,  ever  holds   himself  in  . 
hand.    Rabelais!   Yes:  we  picture  him. 
to  ourselves  in  his  easy  chair,  laughins 
consumedly  quaffing  his  cup  of  good^ 
old  wine  to  warm  his  good  old  nose, 
and  ministered  to,  like  Falstaff,  *'  by  a 
fair    hot    wench    in    a    flame-colored 
taffeta.''    Swift's  most  outrageous  ut«» 
terances  are  delivered  with,  all  the  soU 
emnity — I  think  this  has  been  remarked. 
byTaine— of  a  clergyman  discoursing; 
in  his  gown  and  bands.     I  can  only 
glance  at  this  subject  of  the  diffiarence 
m  the  Humor  of  different  races.     It  ia 
too  large,  and  would  want  a  lecture,  o^. 
50 
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rather  a  book,  to  itself,  for  any  ade- 
qaate  trcataienb.  But,  before  I  pass 
on,  I  should  like  to  observe  how  dis- 
tinctly a  thing  sui  generis  American 
Unmor  is.  It  is,  I  think,  the  only  in- 
tellectnalprovince  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  achieved 
originality.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon 
an  analytical  and  comparative  exami- 
nation of  it.  I  suppose  its  peculiar 
charm  lies  in  its  homely  and  fresh  gro- 
tesqueness.  The  dryness  and  crispness 
of  the  American  climate  seem  to  have 
passed  into  it.  Lowell  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  its  chief  masters. 

"  Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life, 
That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swal 

ler  tail  coats. 
And  marched  ronnd  in  front  of  a  dram  and 

a  fife, 
To  git,  some  of  *em  offioe  and  some  of  *em 
votes  ; 

Bnt  John  P 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  thej  didn*t  know  everything  down  in 
Jadee." 

Artemus  Ward,  another  great  master 
of  American  humor,  has  not  surpassed 
this.  But,  I  think,  he  has  equalled  it : 
as,  for  example,  in  his  account  of  his 
visit  to  Brigham  Young  : — 

"Yon  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Young,  I 
bleeve/*  says  I,  preparing  to  write  him  some 
free  parsis. 

''I've  80  wives,  Mr.  Ward.  1  sertinly  am 
married." 

"  How  do  yon  like  it  as  far  as  you  hev 
got  ?  *  said  I. 

He  said,  **  Middlin." 

But  the  American  newspapers,  even 
the  humblest  of  them,  constantly  con- 
tain things  just  as  good.  A  correspond- 
ent the  other  day  sent  me  some  ob- 
scure journal,  published  in  the  far 
West,  1  think,  wherein  I  found  a  story 
which  strikes  me  as  so  superlatively  ex- 
cellent a  specimen  of  American  humor 
that  I  shall  venture  to  read  it  to  you. 
It  is  called,  **  A  Cool  Burglar,  Too." 

" '  I  think  abont  the  most  curions  man  I 
ever  met,'  said  the  retired  barglar,  'I  met 
in  a  house  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  I 
shouldn't  know  him  either  if  I  shoald  meet 
him  again,  unless  I  should  hear  him  speak  ; 
it  was  so  dark  where  I  met  him  that  1  never 
saw  him  at  all.  I  had  looked  around  the  house 
downstairs,  and  actually  hadn't  seen  a  thing 
worth  carrying  off,  and  it  wasn't  a  bad  look- 
ing house  on  the  outside,  either.  I  got  up- 
stairs, and  groped  about  a  little,  and  finally 
turned   into  a  room  that  was    darker  than 


Egypt.  I  hadn't  gone  more  than  three  steps 
in  this  room  when  1  heard  a  man  say,  '  Hello, 
there. ' 

'** Hello.'  saysL 

"  '  Who  are  you  ?  '  said  the  man, '  boiglar  ? ' 

"  And  1  said  yes,  I  did  do  something  in 
that  line  occasionally. 

"  '  Miserable  business  to  be  in,  ain't  it  ?  ' 
said  the  man.  His  voice  came  from  a  bed  over 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  I  kuew  he 
hadn't  even  sat  up. 

*'  And  I  said,  *  Well,  I  dunno  ;  I've  got  to 
support  my  family  some  way. ' 

** '  Well,  you've  just  wasted  a  night  here,' 
•aid  the  man.  '  Didn't  you  see  anything 
downstairs  worth  stealing?' 

'*  And  I  said,  '  No,  I  hadn't.' 

"  *  Well,  there's  less  upstairs,' says  the  man, 
and  then  I  heard  him  turn  over  and  aettle 
down  to  go  to  sleep  again.  I'd  like  to  have 
gone  over  there  and  kicked  him.  But  I  didn^t. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  I  thought,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  might  just  as  v/eU  let  him 
have  his  sleep  oat." 

And  novr  having  thus  taken,  eo  to 
speak,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  vast  do- 
main  of  the  Ludicroas,  let  us  go  on  to 
inquire  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  true 
theory  about   it.     Can   we  detine  the 
Ludicrous?    Is  there  a  Ludicrous  in 
the  nature    of    things — an    Objective 
Ludicrous,  as  well  as  a  Subjective  Ludi- 
crous?   In  other  woids,  what  is  the 
Ludicrous  in  itself,  and  what  is  it  to 
us?    And  what  is  the  faculty  which 
comprehends  and    judges    the    Ludi- 
crous?   These    are    questions    which 
confront  us  .when  we  seek  to  deal  with 
the  matter  philosophically.     And  they 
are  questions  which  it  is  far  easier  to 
ask    than    to  answer.     Plato,   in   the 
PhilebiiSy  tells  us  **  the  pleasure  of  the 
Ludicrous  springs  from  the  sight  of  an- 
other's   misfortune,    the    misfortune, 
however,  being  a  kind  of  self-ignorance 
that  is  powerless  to  inflict  hurt."     A 
certain  spice  of  malice,  you  see,  beheld 
to  be  of   the  eFsenoe  of  this  emotion. 
Well,  that  may  be  so.     It  is  always 
perilous  to  differ  from  Plato.    But,  cer- 
tainly his  account  is  inadequate,  as,  in- 
deed, is  now  pretty  generally  allowed. 
Far  profounder  is  the  view  expounded 
by  Aristotle,  here,  as  in  so  many  prov- 
inces, '^  the  master  of  them  that  know." 
*•  The  Ludicrous,"  he  tells  us  in  The 
Poetics f   **  is  a  defect  of    some    sort 
(ankpTi]fMciL  ri)  and  an  ugliness  {alffx^), 
which  is  not  painful  or  destructive.*' 
These  are  words  which,  at  first,  may 
not  seem  very  enlightening.     Bnt,  as 
Professor  Butcher  admirably  remarks. 
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in  his  edition  of  Tlie  Poetics,  we  can- 
not properly  understand  them  without 
taking  into  account  the  elements  which 
enter  into  Aristotle*s  idea  of  beauty. 
And  when  we  have  done  that,  we  shall 
find  that  we  may  extend  their  meaning 
80  as  to  embrace  '*  the  incongruities, 
absurdities,  or  cross  purposes  of  life, 
its  imperfect  correspondences  or  ad- 
justments, and  that  in  matters  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral."  Aristotle's 
view  of  the  Ludicrous  appears  to  be,  in 
fact,  something  out  of  time  and  place 
without  danger,  some  error  in  truth 
and  propriety,  which  is  neither  painful 
nor  pernicious.  The  treatment  of  the 
Ludicrous  by  the  schoolmen  is  worth 
noting,  as  indeed  is  their  treatment  of 
every  question  to  which  thejr  have  ap- 
plied their  acute  and  subtle  intellects. 
Their  philosophy  goes  upon  Plato's  no- 
tion of  ideals  or  patterns  in  the  divine 
mind,  compared  with  which  individ- 
uals, both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  fall  short 
of  perfection.  This  deKciency,  they 
leach,  when  not  grave  enough  to  excite 
disgust  or  indignation,  is  the  ground — 
the  fundamentum  reale—ol  our  subjec- 
tive perception  of  the  Ludicrous.  I 
believe  I  have  looked  into  most  of  the 
modern  philosophers  who  have  dealt 
with  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  think 
that,  with  one  exception — to  be  pres- 
ently dwelt  upon — they  take  us  much 
beyond  the  ancients  and  the  school- 
men. Of  course  we  have  attained  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  its  physical  side. 
And  here  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  for  an  explanation,  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge— and  that  is  not 
very  far — may  very  likely  be  true. 
This  is  the  substance  of  it.  **  A  large 
amount  of  nervous  energy,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  expend  itself  in  pro- 
ducing an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
new  thoughts  and  emotions  which  were 
nascenl,  is  suddenly  checked  in  its 
flow."  '*  The  excess  must  discharge 
itself  in  some  other  direction,  and  there 
results  an  efflux  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  various  classes  of  the  muscles, 
producing  the  half-convulsive  actions 
we  term  laughter.*'  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Spencer  may  be  right  in  the  hypothesis 
he  here  presents.  But  1  am  sure  he  is 
wrong  if  he  supposes  that  those  **  ner- 
vous discharges"  of  which  he  speaks, 


are  the  primary  or  the  main  element  in 
the  emotion  of  which  laughter  is  an 
outward  visible  sign.  That  emotion 
begins  with  a  mental  act.  As  Lotze 
well  puts  it  in  his  Microcosmos,  *'  The 
mechanism  of  our  life  has  annexed  the 
corporeal  expression  to  a  mood  of  mind 
produced  by  what  we  see  being  taken 
up  into  a  world  of  thought,  and  esti- 
mated at  the  value  belonging  to  it  in 
the  rational  connection  of  things."  Of 
course,  the  corporeal  expression  is  not 
necessarily  convL^Cii^A  witn  the  mood  of 
mind.  The  physical  phenomenon  which 
we  call  laughter  may  be  produced  by 
purely  physical  means,  for  example,  by 
titillation.  The  laugh  of  the  soul  and 
the  laugh  of  the  body  are  distinct.  We 
may  have  each  without  the  other.  And 
only  a  gross  and  superficial  analysis  w^ll 
confound  them. 

But,  as  I  intimated  just  now,  there 
is  one  modern  philosopher  who  appears 
to  me  to  have  given  us  a  satisfactory 
formula  of  the  Ludicrous.  That  phi- 
losopher is  Schopenhauer,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  intellects  of  this  century, 
however  we  may  account  of  his  system 
as  a  whole.  One  of  his  cardinal  doc- 
trines is  that  all  abstract  knowledge 
springs  from  knowledge  of  perception, 
and  obtains  its  whole  value  from  its  re- 
lation to  perception.  And  upon  this 
doctrine  he  bangs  his  theory  of  the 
Ludicrous.  **  The  source  of  the  Ludi- 
crous," he  teaches,  *'  is  always  the  para- 
doxical, and  therefore  unexpected,  sub- 
sumption  of  an  object  under  a  concep- 
tion which  in  other  respects  is  different 
from  it."  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  iu  his 
great  work  writes  more  at  large  : — 

"The  oaase  of  laughter,  in  every  case,  is 
simply  the  sadden  perception  of  the  incon. 
gruity  between  a  concept  and  the  real  objects 
which  by  means  of  it  we  have  thought  in  a 
certain  association,  and  laughter  itself  is  the 
expression  of  this  incongruity.  Now  incon- 
gruity occurs  in  this  way  :  we  have  thought 
of  two  or  more  real  objects  by  means  of  one 
concept,  and  have  passed  on  the  identity  cf 
the  concept  to  the  objects.  It  then  becomes 
strikingly  apparent,  from  the  discrepancy  of 
the  objects,  in  other  respects,  that  the  oonce(  ( 
applies  to  them  only  from  one  point  of  view. 
It  occurs  quite  as  often,  however,  that  the  in- 
congfuity  between  a  single  real  object  and  the 
concept  under  which  from  one  point  of  view, 
it  has  rightly  been  subsumed,  is  suddenly 
felt.  Now  the  more  correct  the  subsumption 
of  such  objects  under  a  concept  may  be  from 
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one  point  of  view,  and  the  greater  and  more 
glaring  their  inoongmity  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  stronger  is  the  Indicrons  effect 
which  is  produced  by  this  contrast.  All  laugh- 
ter, therefore,  springs  up  on  occasion  of  a  para- 
doxical and  unexpected  snbsamption,  whether 
this  is  expressed  in  words  or  actions." 

Now,  I  believe  this  accouni  to  be, 
in  the  main,  correct.  It  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  thought  of  Aristotle,  but  it 
brings  in  the  element  of  paradox,  un- 
expectedness, suddenness,  which  is 
lacking  in  that  philosopher's  defini- 
tion. And  it  is  cast  into  an  accurate 
and  scientific  form.  "The  source  of 
the  Ludicrous  is  always  the  paradoxi- 
cal, and  therefore  unexpected,  sub- 
sumption  of  an  object  under  a  concep- 
tion which,  in  other  respects,  is  differ- 
ent from  it."  Yes;  I  think  that  this 
is  true.  Every  instance  of  the  Ludi- 
crous, in  its  twenty-one  varieties,  which 
I  have  been  able  to  call  to  mind,  fits  in 
with  this  formula.  But  there  are  two 
points  in  Schopenhauer's  exposition  to 
which  I  must  demur.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  think  him  well  warrant- 
ed in  affirming— as  he  does — that  his 
theory  of  the  Ludicrous  is  inseparable 
from  his  particular  doctrine  of  per- 
ceptible and  abstract  ideas.  And  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  npon  an  ex- 
amination of  that  doctrine.  Of  which 
I  am  heartily  glad  ;  for  to  do  so,  even 
in  briefest  outline,  would  take  up  far 
more  time  than  is  left  of  my  hour. 
Besides,  I  hate  talking  metaphysics 
after  dinner,  and  I  fancy  very  few  peo- 
ple really  like  hearing  metaphysics 
talked  at  that  period  of  the  day.  Again, 
Schopenhauer  certainly  uses  unguarded 
and  too  general  language  when  he  tells 
us  that  a//  laughter  is  occasioned  by  the 
paradoxical,  and  therefore  unexpected, 
subsumption  of  an  object  under  a  con- 
ception which  in  other  respects  is  differ- 
ent from  it.  The  phenomenon  of  laugh- 
ter may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  may  be  due  to  merely  physical  causes, 
as  I  pointed  out  just  now.  It  may 
be  due  to  quite  other  mental  causes 
than  paradoxical  and  unexpected  sub- 
sumption.  Paradoxical  and  unexpect- 
ed subsumption  is  not  the  explanation 
of  the  heavenly  laughter  of  which 
Dante  speaks  in  the  twenty-seventh 
canto  of  the  Paradiso—- the  laughter  of 
Beatrice,    ''  so  gladsome   that   in   her 


countenance  God  himself  appeared  to 
rejoice." 

*'  Ma  ella  ohe  Tedera  il  mio  disire 
Incommincio,  ridendo,  tanto  lieta 
Che  Dio  parea  nel  sno  vol  to  gioire." 

It  is  not  the  explanation  of  what  is 
called  fiendish  laughter,  laughter 
propter  malitiam,  the  outcome  of  mere 
malice — the  sort  of  laughter  which,  by 
the  wav,  one  of  his  critics  has  altribui- 
ed  to  Schopenhauer  himself  ;  the  laugh 
of  a  demon  over  the  fiasco  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  the  explanation  of  that 
ringing  laugh  of  pure  human  happiness 
which  one  sometimes  hears  from  the 
lips  of  young  girls  ;  is  there  any  music 
like  itr  They  laugh  as  the  birds  sing. 
Nor  is  the  laughter  of  women  at  their 
lovers— a  common  phenomenon  enough 
—always  to  be  referred  to  the  paradoxi- 
cal and  therefore  unexpected  subsump- 
tion of  an  object  under  a  conception 
which  in  other  respects  is  different 
from  it.  It  is  far  oftener  the  expres- 
sion of  mere  triumph.  **  The  outburst 
of  laughter,"  Dr.  Bain  truly  tells  us  in 
his  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  '*  is  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  the  emo- 
tion of  power."  But  it  is  sometimes  a 
manifestation  of  pain  too  deep  for  tears. 
This  is  the  laughter  of  which  Antigone 
speaks  :  ^PiXyovaa.  fiev  drfr'  ei  yeXiOT*  iv 
(Xdi  ycAw.  '*  I  laugh  in  sorrow,  if  I 
laugh  at  thee.'*  That  laugh  of  sorrow 
— so  piercing  and  pathetic  !  who  does 
not  know  it  ?  Surely  it  is  the  sadde&t 
thing  in  the  world.  Lastly,  not  to  con- 
tinue unduly  the  enumeration,  laugh- 
ter is  very  often  the  expression  of  mere 
mental  vacuity.  I  remember  a  gentle- 
man who  was  fond  of  relating  utterly 
imbecile  stories  concerning  himself,  the 
invariable  ending  of  them  bein^,  "  And 
then  I  roared."  We  gave  Tiim  the 
name  of  the  Roarer,  and  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach as  we  would  have  done  from  a 
ramping  and  roaring  lion.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  his  laughter  was  not  due  to 
the  paradoxical,  and  therefore  unex- 
pected, subsumption  of  an  object  under 
a  conception  which  in  other  respects 
was  different  from  it.  No  ;  his  was 
the  inane  laughter  which  Cicero  justly 
calls  the  most  inane  thing  in  the  world  : 
'*  inani  risu  nihil  est  inanius.*' 

With    these    reservations,    then,    I 
think  we  must  admit  Schopenhauer's 
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theory  of  the  Ludicrous.  It  is  true  as 
fur  us  it  goes.  I  use  those  words  of 
limitation^  because  it  does  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  deeper  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  which  I  mentioned 
just  now.  Perhaps  they  are  unanswer- 
able. Certainly  tliefew  minutes  left 
to  me  will  notsutiico  even  for  the  most 
super ficial  examination  of  them.  I 
would  rather  employ  those  minutes  for 
another  and  more  practical  purpose  : 
au  Englishman  is  nothing  if  not  prac- 
tical. We  have  seen  what  the  Ludi- 
crous is  :  the  paradoxical,  and  there- 
fore unexpected,  subsumption  of  an 
object  under  a  conception  which,  in 
other  respects,  is  different  from  it. 
Well,  but  what  is  the  function  of  the 
Ludicrous  in  human  life  ?  What  end 
does  it  serve?  Please  note  that  this 
question  is  quite  congruous  with  the 
title  of  my  Lecture  :  for,  in  order  really 
to  know  anything,  we  must  know  its 
end  :  according  to  that  profound  say- 
ing of  Aristotle,  tj  6i  (fwaig  reko^  iari. 

I  observe,  then,  that  a  sense  of  the 
Ludicrous  is  the  most  sane  thing  we 
have.  Incorrectness  and  abnormality 
are  the  gotes  of  the  Ludicrous.  And, 
they  provoke  one  to  affirm — ridentem 
dicore  verum— what  is  correct  and  nor- 
mal. We  may  say  then,  that  the  Ludi- 
crous is  an  irrational  negation  which 
arouses  in  the  mind  a  rational  affirma- 
tion. And  so,  in  strictness,  a  sense  of 
the  Ludicrous  cannot  be  attributed  to 
animals  less  liighly  evolved  than  man  in 
the  scale  of  being  :  because,  though 
they  have  understanding,  they  have 
not,  properly  speaking,  reason  ;  they 
have  knowledge  of  perception  ;  they 
have  not  abstract  knowledge.  Still,  in 
this  province,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
observe   among  them   what    Aristotle 

calls  fUfiTiTa  TTJg  dvOpcJTTLvris  ^urjg  : 
mimicries  of  the  life  of  man.  As  in 
the  most  favored  individuals  of  the 
higher  species  of  them  there  appear 
analoga  of  the  operations  of  reason,  so 
do  we  find  also  indications  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  the  Ludicrous  :  farce,  buffoon- 
ery, practical  joking.  But,  indeed, 
there  appear  to  be  whole  races  of  men 
— the  North  American  Indians  and  the 
Cingalese  Veddas,  for  example — that 
are  destitute  of  the  gense  of  the  Ludi- 
crous. And,  in  the  higher  races  this 
sense  is  by  no  means  universally  found. 


The  richest  intellects  possess  it  in  am- 
plest measure.  The  absence  of  it  is  a 
sure  indication  of  mental  poverty. 
**  Here  comes  a  fool,  let's  be  grave," 
said  Charles  Lamb  upon  one  occasion. 
And,  I  remember  a  friend  of  my  own 
observing  of  a  somewhat  taciturn  per- 
son whom  we  had  met,  ''  Ue  must  be 
a  man  of  sense,  for,  although  he  said 
little,  he  laughed  in  the  right  place." 
That  laugh  is  a  manifestation  of  intel- 
lectual abundance  or  exuberance  :  it  is 
something  over  and  above  the  actual 
work  of  life.  And,  so  we  may  adapt 
to  our  present  purpose  certain  words  of 
Schiller's  in  his  Letters  on  Esthetic 
Education :  **  Man  sports  (spielt)  only 
when  he  is  man  in  the  full  signitication 
of  the  word  :  and  then  only  is  he  com- 
plete man  {gam  Mensch)  when  he 
sports." 

I  need  hardly  observe  how  grossly 
this  facultv  of  the  Ludicrous  may  be 
abused.  There  is  nothing  more  diaboli- 
cal—in the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
— than  to  turn  into  ridicule  '*  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report.''  There  is  no  more 
detestable  occupation  than  that  of 
*'  sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn 
sneer."  But  it  is  a  maxim  of  jurispru- 
dence, '*  Abusus  non  toUit  usum." 
And  this  holds  universally.  No  ;  the 
abuse  of  the  Ludicrous  does  not  take 
away  its  uses.  Those  proper,  healthy, 
and  legitimate  uses  are  obvious.  Aud 
very  few  words  will  suffice  for  such  of 
them  as  I  can  here  touch  on.  Now  one 
office  of  the  Ludicrous  is  to  lighten 
**  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world."  Beaumar- 
chais  has  indicated  it  in  his  well-known 
saying  :  '*  I  make  haste  to  laugh  at 
everything  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
weep."  1  remember  a  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton  meeting  some  obscure 
author  who  had  given  to  the  world  a 

Slay,  and  exclaiming,  with  his  usual 
onhomie,  *'  Ah  !  Mr.  So  and-so,  I  am 
so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  :  I 
remember  reading  your  tragedy  with 
great  interest."  "  Tragedy  I"  the  other 
exclaimed  in  dismay  :  '*  no,  no  ;  it  was 
a  comedy."  **  God  bless  my  soul,'* 
Uoughton  replied,  '*  I  thought  it  was 
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a  tragedy  ;  please  forgive  me."  Well, 
**  life's  poor  play"  is  tragedy  or  com- 
edy, as  yoa  take  it.  It  is  best  not  to 
taKe  it  as  tragedy,  at  all  events  too 
habitually.  A  certain  novelist,  1  for- 
get  whO;  says  of  a  certain  lady,  who 
adorns  his  pages,  I  forget  her  name, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  I  forget 
what,  '^  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  she  chose  the  better  part  and 
laughed."  It  is  the  better  part.  And 
one  office  of  Humor— to  speak  only  of 
that  variety  of  the  Ludicrous — is  to 
show  us  the  folly  of  quarrelling  with 
such  life  as  we  have  here.  Ah,  it  is  so 
easy  to  strip  off  the  illusions  of  human 
existence  !  And  so  foolish  !  Yes  ;  and 
may  we  not  add,  so  ungrateful  ?  For, 
assuredly,  the  Almighty  Hand  which 
has  hung  the  veil  of  M&ya  over  the 
darker  realities  of  life,  was  impelled  by 
pity  for  the  *'  purblind  race  of  miser- 
able men.'*  Illusions  !  what  would  the 
world  be  without  them  ?  And  it  is  the 
function  of  the  humorist  to  teach  us  to 
enjoy  them  wisely  ;  to  lead  us  to  make 
the  most  of  life's  poor  play,  while  it 
liists  ;  which  assuredly  we  shall  not  do 
if  we  are  forever  examining  too  curious- 
ly the  tinsel  and  tawdry  which  deck  it 
out,  if  we  are  forever  thinking  of  the 
final  drop  of  the  curtain  upon  *'  the 
painted  simulation  of  the  scene,*'  and 
the  extinguishment  of  the  lights  for- 
ever. Memento  mori  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  wholesome  maxim.  So  is  Disce 
vivere.  **Ah,  mon  enfant,"  said  the 
old  priest  touching  lightly  with  his 
withered  hand  the  blooming  cheek  of 
the  young  girl,  too  vain  of  her  pretty 
face,  *'  Ah,  mon  enfant,  toutcela  pour- 
rira."  **  Qui,  mon  p^re,"  she  replied, 
naively,  **  mais  ce  n*est  pas  encore 
.pourri."  Well,  they  were  both  right, 
the  sage  confessor  and   the  silly  co- 

?uette.  And  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
rom  them  both.  There  is  an  admi- 
rable saying  of  Joubert,  "  L'illusion  et 
la  sagesse  reunies  sont  Je  charme  de  la 
vie  et  de  Tart." 

But  again,  the  Ludicrous  has  a  dis- 
tinct ethical  value.  Aristotlt^  places 
evrpaneXtct  among  the  virtues,  and  by 
evTpoLTreXta  he  means  decorous  wit  and 
humor,  as  distinguished  from  the  low 
buffoonery  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  so 


strongly  objected.     It  is  said  that  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth.     And  there  is 
a  true  sense  in  the  saying.     The  Pla- 
tonic irony — which  is  really  the  feign- 
ing of  ignorance  in  order  to  get  a  man 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself — may  illus- 
trate this.     And,  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
seriously  maintained    that    we    never 
really  believe  a  thing  until  we  are  able 
to  treat  it  sportively.     The  more  pro- 
found our  wisdom,  the  more  lightly  we 
shall  wear  it.     It  is  a  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  her  colleges  and 
seminaries,  that  all  ethical  questiona 
should  be  dealt  with  humorously.    The 
Professor  of  Moial  Philosophy,  in  those 
institutions,  is  ''  der  Lustige,"  as  the 
Oermans  would  say  :  the  man  who  does 
the  comic  business.     CarlylQ,  in  one  of 
his  early  Letters,  speaks  of  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  as  ''  brotherly  sympathy 
with  the  downward  side."     It  is  a  most 
pregnant  saying.    **  Twenty-seven  mill- 
ions, mostly  fools."     Well,   better   to 
view  them  as  fools  than  as  knaves.    For 
the  emotion  raised  by  folly  is  rather 
pity  and  ruth  than  anger.    Then  again, 
the  Ludicrous,  and  especially  4he  vari- 
ety of  it  which  we  call  Satire,  is  an  in- 
estimable instrument  of  moral  police. 
I   do  not  say  of  moral   reformation. 
What  moral  reformation  really  means 
is  the  conversion  of  the  will  from  bad 
to  good.     And  I  do  not  think  Satire, 
as  a  rule,  likely  to  effect  that.     But  it 
is  certainly  a  most  effective  deterrent. 
Goethe  makes  Werther,  as  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Letters  from  Switzerland, 
say,  **  One  would  always  rather  appear 
vicious  than  ridiculous  to  any  one  else. " 
And  I  suppose  this  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  people.     Hence  it  was  that 
Pope  was  led  to  magnify  his  office  : — 

**  YeR,  I  am  proad,  I  must  be  proad,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me  ; 
Safe  from  the  Bar,   the    Palpit   and   the 

Throne, 
Bat  tonched  and  seared  by  ridicule  alone." 

But  the  clock,  which  beats  out  the  lit- 
tle lives  of  men,  has  beaten  out  the 
brief  hour  of  the  lecturer.  And  so 
with  these  noble  lines  of  the  great  ethi- 
cal poet  of  the  last  century,  I  take  my 
leave  of  my  subiect  and  my  audience. 
— Fortnightly  Keview. 
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BY   ALFRED   R.    WALLACE. 


M.  Elisee  Reclus,  the  well-known 
geographer,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
printed  at  Brussels,'*'  has  elaborated  a 
startling  and  even  sensational  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  globe, 
on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth 
the  actual  size.  This  is  about  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  maps  of  our  own 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey  ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  will  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  stated  that  the  struc- 
ture will  be  418  feet  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  London  Monument,  if  erected 
inside  it,  would  not  reach  to  its  centre, 
while  even  the  top  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  would  fall  short  of  its 
North  Pole  b^  fourteen  feet.  This 
enormous  si/e  is  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  the  surface  being 
modelled  with  minute  accuracy  and  in 
true  proportions,  so  as  to  show  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  plateaus  and  low- 
lands, in  their  actual  relations  to  the 
earth's  magnitude.  Even  on  this  large 
scale  the  Himalayas  would  be  only  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,'  Mont 
Blanc  about  two  inches,  the  Grampians 
half  an  inch,  while  llampstead  and 
llighgate  would  be  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  above  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  It  may  bo  thought  that  these 
small  elevations  would  be  quite  imper- 
ceptible on  the  vast  extent  of  a  ^lobe 
which  would  bo  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  ;  but  the  visibility  of  in- 
equalities of  surface  depends  not  on 
their  actual  magnitude  so  much  as  on 
their  steepness  or  abruptness,  and  most 
hills  and  mountains  rise  with  consider- 
able abruptness  from  nearly  level 
plains.  All  irregularities  of  surface 
are  appreciated  by  us  owing  to  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
them  ;.and  oy  a  proper  arrangement  of 
the  illumination  the  smallest  deviations 
from  a  plane  can  be  easily  rendered 
visible.  Again,  the  slopes  of  moun- 
tains are  always  much  broken  up  by 
deep  valleys,  narrow  gorges,  or  ranges 


*  Elisee  Beolas,  **  Projet  de  Co nstr action 
(l*an  Globe  Terrestre  a  I'dchelle  dn  Gent  oiil- 
Heme."  Edition  de  la  SocictcNouvelle.    1895. 


of  precipitous  cliffs,  which  give  a  dis- 
tinct character  to  mountainous  coup- 
tries,  thus  producing  striking  contrasts 
with  lowlands  and  plateaus,  which, 
when  brightened  by  appropriate  color- 
ing and  brought  to  view  by  a  suitable 
disposition  of  the  sources  of  light, 
would  give  them  any  desired  amount 
of  distinctness. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  globe  shall  al- 
ways be  kept  up  to  the  latest  knowl- 
edge of  the  day,  by  adding  fresh  details 
from  the  results  of  new  explorations  in 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  photography,  maps  of  any 
country  or  district  could  be  formed  on 
any  scale  desired  ;  and  for  a  small  fee 
the  globe  might  be  available  to  all  map- 
makers  for  that  purpose.  Such  maps 
would  be  more  accurate  than  those 
drawn  by  any  method  of  projection, 
while  the  facility  of  their  construction 
would  render  them  very  cheap,  and 
would  thus  be  a  great  boon  to  the  pub- 
lic, especially  whenever  attention  was 
directed  to  any  particular  area. 

M.  Beclus  states  the  scientific  and 
educational  value  of  such  a  globe  as 
due  to  the  following  considerations — 
(1)  its  accuracy  of  proportion  in  every 
part,  as  compared  with  all  our  usual 
maps,  especially  such  as  represent  con- 
tinents or  other  large  areas  ;  (2)  the 
unity  of  presentation  of  all  countries, 
by  which  the  erroneous  ideas  arising 
from  the  better  known  countries  being 
always  given  on  the  largest  scale  will 
be  avoided  ;  and  (3^,  that  the  true  pro- 
portions of  all  the  elevations  of  the  sur- 
face will  be  made  visible,  and  thus  many 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  origin,  nature, 
and  general  features  of  mountain 
ranges,  of  valleys,  and  of  plateaus  will 
be  corrected.  He  has  fixed  upon  the 
scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
^ives  the  maximum  size  of  a  globe  that, 
in  the  present  state -of  engineering  sci*- 
ence,  can  probably  be  constructed,  or 
that  would  be  in  any  case  advisal^le  ; 
secondly,  it  is  the  scale  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  important  maps  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly, 
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it  18  the  smallest  that  woald  allow  of 
Tery  moderate  elevations  being  mod- 
elled on  a  true  scale.  He  considers 
that  even  Montmartro  at  Paris  and 
Primrose  Hill  at  London  would  be  dis- 
tinctly visible  upon  it  under  a  proper 
oblique  illumination. 

'When,  however,  we  consider  the  size 
of  such  a  globe,  nearly  four  huudred 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  both  the  difficulties  and  the 
cost  of  its  construction  will  be  very 
great  ;  and  both  are  rendered  still 
greater  by  the  particular  design  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Reclus — a  design  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
various  objects  aimed  at.  I  will  there- 
fore first  briefly  describe  the  exact  pro- 
posals of  M.  iieclus  as  set  forth  in  his 
interesting  and  suggestive  pamphlet, 
and  will  then  describe  the  alternative 
method,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
once  simpler,  less  costly,  and  more  like- 
ly to  be  both  popular  and  instructive. 

The  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
posed globe  are  said  to  be  as  follows. 
Nothing  about  it  must  destroy  or  even 
diminish  its  general  effect.  It  must 
not  therefore  rest  upon  the  level 
ground,  but  must  be  supported  on  some 
kind  of  pedestal ;  and  it  must  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  seen  from  a  consider- 
able distance  in  every  direction  without 
any  intervening  obstruction  by  houses, 
trees,  etc.  But,  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate, the  efTects  of  frost  and  snow,  sun 
and  wind,  dust  and  smoke,  rain  and 
hail,  would  soon  destroy  any  such 
delicate  work  as  the  modelling  and 
tinting  of  the  globe  ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  protect  it  with  an  outer 
covering,  which  will  also  be  globular, 
its  smooth  outer  surface  being  bold- 
ly and  permanently  colored  to  rep- 
resent all  the  great  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  an 
effective  picture  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  order  to  allow  room  for  the 
various  stairs  and  platforms  which  will 
be  required  in  order  to  provide  for  ac- 
cess to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
interior  globe,  and  to  afford  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  it,  there  is  to  be  a  space  of  about 
fifty  feet  between  it  and  its  covering, 
so  that  the  latter  must  have  an  inside 
diameter  of  about  five  hundred  and 


twenty  feet.  It  is  also  to  be  raised 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  ground,  so 
that  the  total  altitude  of  the  stractnre 
will  be  not  far  short  of  six  hundred 
feet. 

M.  Reclus  adds  to  his  general   de- 
scription a  statement  furnished   by  a 
competen  t  engineer  giving  ageneral  esti- 
mate for  the  erection  of  the  globe,  with 
some  further  constructive  details,  which 
are,  briefly,  as  follows  :  Both  the  globe 
and  the  envelope  are  to  be  built  ap  of 
iron    meridians    connected    by   spiral 
bands,  leaving  apertures  nowhere  more 
than  two  metres  wide.     The  envelope 
is  to  be  covered  with  thick  plates  of 
glass,  and  either  painted  outside  on  a 
slightly  roughened  surface,  or  inside 
with  the  surface  remaining  polished, 
either  of  which  methods  are  stated  to 
have    certain    advantages   with    corre- 
sponding disadvantages.     The  envelope 
being  exposed  to  storms  and  offering 
such  an  enormous  surface  to  the  wind 
would  not  be  safe  on  a  single  pedestal. 
It  is  therefofe  proposed  to  have  foar 
supports  placed  about  140  feet  apart, 
and  built  of  masonry  to  the  required 
height  of  80  feet.     The  globe  itself  is 
to  have  a  surface  of  plaster,  ou  which 
all  the  details  are  to  be  modelled  and 
tinted,  the  oceans  alone  being  covered 
with  thin  glass.     In  order  to  provide 
access  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  it  is  proposed  to  construct  in 
the  space  between   the  globe  and  its 
covering,  but  much  nearer  to  the  for- 
mer, a  oroad  platform,  ascending  spi- 
rally from  the  South  to  the  North  Pole 
in  twenty-four  spires,  with  a  maximum 
rise  of  one  in  twenty.     The  balustrade 
on  the  inner  side  of  this  ascending  plat- 
form is  to  be  one  metre  (3  feet  3  inches) 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  walk  along  it  will 
be  about  five  miles.     But  as  the  suc- 
cessive turns   of   this  spiral   pathway 
would  be  about    20  feet  above  each 
other,  the  greater  part  of  the  globe^s 
surface   would  be  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  would  be  seen  too  obliquely, 
to  permit  of  the  details  being  well  seen. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  globe 
should  rotate  on  its  polar  axis,  by  which 
means  every  part  of  the  surface  would 
be  accessible,  by  choosing  the  proper 
point  on  the  platform  and  waiting  till 
the  rotation  brought  the  place  in  ques- 
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lion  opposite  the  observer.  But  as 
such  an  enormous  mass  could  only  be 
rotated  very  slowly,  and  even  more 
slowly  brought  to  rest,  this  process 
would  evidently  involve  much  delay  and 
considerable  cost.  Again,  as  the  facil- 
ity of  producing  accurate  maps  by 
photography  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant uses  which  the  globe  would  serve, 
it  is  clear  that  the  spiral  platform,  with 
its  balustrade  and  supporting  columns, 
would  interfere  with  the  view  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface. 
To  obviate  this  dilTicully  it  is  stated 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  by 
which  every  portion  of  the  spiral  plat- 
form may  be  easily  raised  up  or  dis- 
placed, so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe's  surface  open  to 
view  without  any  intervening  obstruc- 
tion. In  order  that  this  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  roadway  may  not  shut 
off  access  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  above 
the  opening,  eight  separate  staircases 
are  to  be  provided  by  means  of  which 
the  ascent  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  globe  may  bo  made. 

This  account  of  the  great  earth- 
Diodel  proposed  by  M.  Reel  us  clearly 
indicates  the  ditH cutties  and  complexi- 
ties in  the  way  of  its  realization.  We 
are  required  to  erect,  not  one  globe, 
but  two,  the  outer  one,  to  serve  mainly 
as  a  cover  for  the  real  globe,  being  very 
much  larger,  and  therefore  much  more 
costly,  than  the  globe  itself.  Then  wo 
have  the  eight  staircases  of  twenty-four 
flights  each,  and  the  five  or  six  miles  of 
spiral  platform,  wide  enough  to  allow 
of  a  pathway  next  the  surface  of  the 
globe  and  a  double  line  of  road  outside 
for  the  passage  of  some  form  of  auto- 
motor  carriages.  Then,  again,  the 
greater  part  of  this  huge  spiral  plat- 
form is  to  be  in  movable  sections,  which 
can  be  either  swung  aside  or  lifted  up 
in  order  to  allow  of  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  any  desired  portion  of  the 
globe's  surface.  But  even  this  will  not 
suffice  to  got  an  adequate  view  of  tho 
globe  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  enormous 
mass  is  to  be  rendered  capable  of  rotat- 
ing on  a  vertical  axis.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  rotation  shall  be  continuous 
in  the  space  of  a  sidereal  day,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  so  slow  as  not 
to  interfere  with  any  photographic 
operations  that  may  be  desired. 


But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
us  that,  even  with  all  these  complex 
constructions  and  movements,  and  sup- 
posing that  they  all  work  with  com- 
plete success,  the  main  purposes  and 
uses  of  the  globe,  as  laid  down  by  M. 
Reclns  himself,  would  be  very  imper- 
fectly attained.  His  first  point  is  that 
such  a  globe  would  correct  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  comparative  size  and 
shape  of  different  regions  due  to  the 
use  of  Mercator's  or  other  forms  of  pro- 
jection. But  in  the  globe  as  proposed 
no  comparison  of  different  countries, 
unless  very  near  together,  would  be 
possible  ;  and  even  if  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  platform  could  be  removed, 
and  the  observer  could  be  placed  near 
the  outer  covering,  at  a  distance  of, 
say,  40  feet  from  the  globe,  only  a  com- 
paratively small  area  could  be  seen  or 
photographed  in  its  accurate  propor- 
tions. If  we  take  a  circle  of  40  feet 
diameter  as  our  field  of  view  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  marginal  portion 
would  be  seen  very  obliquely  (at  an 
angle  of  *jO°  from  the  perpendicular  if 
the  surface  were  flat,  but  at  a  somewhat 
greater  angle  owing  to  the  curvature  of 
the  surface),  and  would  also  bo  on  a 
smaller  scale  owing  to  their  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  instrument,  so  that  the 
central' portions  only  would  be  seen  in 
their  true  proportionate  size  and  shape. 
For  ordinary  views  this  would  not 
much  matter,  but  when  we  have  to  pro- 
duce maps  from  a  globe  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  somewhere  about  a  mill- 
ion sterling,  and  one  of  whose  chief 
uses  is  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
such  maps,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  of  the  first  importance.  In  order  to 
attain  even  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy 
comparable  with  that  of  a  map  on  any 
good  projection,  we  should  probably 
have  to  limit  the  area  to  a  diameter  of 
about  10  feet,  equal  to  about  190  or  200 
miles,  so  that  even  such  very  limited 
areas  as  Scotland  or  Ireland  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Larger  areas,  such  as  the 
British  Isles,  France,  or  Germany, 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
accurate  reduction  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy. As  affording  exceptional  facili- 
ties lor  accurate  map-making  the  globe 
would  be  of  very  limited  service. 

The  second  advantage  to  be  derived 
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from  the  proposed  globe  is  stated  to  be 
the  correction  of  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  comparative  sizes  of  various  coun- 
tries and  islands,  owiug  to  the  fact  of 
their  representation  in  atlases  on  very 
diS^rent  scales,  while  each  country 
gives  its  own  territories  the  greatest 
prominence.  But  a  large  part  of  this 
advantage  would  be  lost  owing  to  the 
fact  that  distant  countries  could  never 
be  seen  together.  That  Texas  is  much 
larger  than  France  would  not  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  spectator  when,  after 
losing  sight  of  the  one  country  several 
hours  might  pass  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  other,  while  even  the  vari- 
ous States  of  Europe,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  or  Portugal  and 
Turkey,  would  never  be  in  view  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  special  purpose, 
therefore,  the  globe  would  not  be  so  in- 
structive as  the  large  wall  maps  of  con- 
tinents at  present  used  in  every  school- 
room. 

The  third  advantage,  that  the  globe 
would  admit  of  the  varied  contours  of 
the  surface  being  shown  in  their  true 
proportions,  does  undoubtedly  exist, 
and  is  very  important ;  but  e\en  as  re- 
gards this  feature,  its  instructiveness 
would  be  very  largely  diminished  by  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  the  contours  of 
any  considerable  area  in  its  entirety,  or 
of  comparing  the  various  mountain 
ranges  with  each  other,  or  even  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  mountain 
range.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
relief-maps  now  made  do  not  give  as 
useful  information  as  would  be  derived 
from  a  globe  of  which  only  so  limited 
a  portion  could  be  seen  at  one  view. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  gigantic 
earth-model  proposed  by  M.  Reclus 
would  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  advocates  its  con- 
struction. But  this  defect  is  not  at  all 
inherent  in  a  globe  of  the  dimensions 
he  proposes,  but  only  in  the  particular 
form  of  it  which  he  appears  to  consider 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
believe  that  such  a  globe  can  be  made 
which  shall  comply  with  the  essential 
conditions  he  has  laid  down,  which 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  scientitic 
and  educational,  which  shall  bo  a  far 
more  attractive  exhibition  than  one 
upon  his  plan,  and  which  could  be  con- 
structed for  about  one-third  the  amount 


which  his  double  globe  would  cost.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  erect  one 
globe,  the  outer  surface  of  which  woald 
present  a  general  view  of  all  the  great 
geographical  features  of  the  earth, 
while  on  the  inner  surface  would  be 
formed  that  strictly  accurate  model 
which  M.  Beclus  considers  would  jus- 
tify the  expense  of  such  a  great  work, 
and  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
would  possess  all  those  qualities  which 
he  postulates  as  essential,  but  which 
the  globe  described  by  him  wo.uld  cer- 
tainly twt  possess. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  emiuent 
geographer  would  at  once  put  his  veto 
upon  this  proposal  as  being  wholly  un- 
icientitic,  unnatural,  and  absurd.  lie 
would  probably  say  that  to  represent  a 
convex  body  by  means  of  a  concave  sur- 
face is  to  turn  the  world  upsidc-<]own, 
or  rather  outside-in,  and  is  fundamcn- 
tallv  erroneous  ;  that  it  must  lead  to 
false  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
truly  educational  or  scientiUcallj  use- 
ful. But  these  objections,  and  any 
others  of  like  nature,  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  either  unsound  in  themselves  or 
are  wholly  beside  the  question  at  issue. 
M.  Reclus  has  himself  declared  the  ob- 
jects of  the  gigantic  earth-model  and 
the  educational  and  scientitie  uses  it 
should  fulfil.  I  take  these  exactly  as 
he  has  stated  them,  and  I  maintain 
that  if  the  plan  proposed  by  me  can 
be  shown  to  fulfil  all  these  require- 
ments, then  ii  cannot  be  said  to  be  less 
scientific,  or  less  instructive,  than  one 
which  can  only  fulfil  them  in  a  very  in- 
ferior degree. 

Before   showing    the  overwhelming 
advantages  of  the  concave  over  the  con- 
vex globe  for  all   important   uses,    I 
would   call  attention    to   two  strictly 
illustrative  facts.    Celestial  globes  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that 
they  are  unscientific  and  deceptive,  and 
they  ought  to  be  abolished.     Positions 
seen  on  such  a  globe  can  bo,  and  are^ 
easily   transferred    to    the  apnarent ly 
concave  sky  ;  while  many  problems  re- 
lating to  the  motions  the  earth  and  the 
planets  are  clearly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained by  their  use.     A  concave  sur- 
face suspended  from   the  ceiling  of  a 
schoolroom     would,     doubtless,    show 
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more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  would  probably 
not  be  so  generally  useful  as  the  un- 
natural convex  globe. 

The  representation  of  the  eai  th's  sur- 
face on  the  inside  of  a  sphere  has  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  by  Wyld's 
globe  in  Leicester  Square,  and  was 
found  to  be  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive.  Before  seeing  it  1  was 
prejudiced  against  it  as  being  quite  op- 
posed to  nature  ;  but  all  my  objections 
vanished  when  I  entered  the  building 
and  beheld  the  beautiful  map  panorama 
from  the  central  gallery.  1  visited  it 
several  times,  and  I  never  met  with 
any  one  who  was  not  delighted  with  it, 
or  who  did  not  find  it  most  instructive 
in  correcting  the  erroneous  views  pro- 
duced by  the  usual  maps  and  atlases. 
It  remained  for  twelve  years  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  in  London, 
when  it  was  removed  owing  to  the  lease 
of  the  ground  having  expired.  This 
globe  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
showed  how  grand  would  be  the  effect 
of  one  many  times  larger  and  admit- 
ting of  greater  detail,  and  of  more 
striking  effects  by  the  view  at  different 
distances  and  under  various  kinds  of 
illumination. 

One  other  consideration  may  be  ad- 
duced in  this  connection,  which  is, 
that  even  the  outer  surface  of  a  huge 
globe  has  its  own  sources  of  error  and 
misconception.  It  would  perpetuate 
the  idea  of  the  North-pole  being  up 
and  the  South-polo  down,  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  being  not  only  convex 
but  sloping,  while  for  the  whole  south- 
ern hemisphere  we  should  have  to  look 
upward  to  see  the  surface,  which  we 
could  never  do  in  reality  unless  we  were 
far  away  from  that  surface.  Again, 
wo  all  know  how  the  sea-horizon  seen 
from  an  elevation  appears  not  convex 
but  concave.  A  convex  globe,  there- 
fore, will  not  represent  the  earth  as  we 
see  it,  or  as  we  can  possibly  see  it  ;  and 
to  construct  such  a  globe  with  all  the 
details  of  its  surface  clearly  manifest, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  see  the  con- 
vexity and  have  to  look  up  to  some 
parts  of  the  surface  and  aoio7i  upon 
others,  really  introduces  fresh  miscon- 
ceptions while  getting  rid  of  old  ones. 
We  cannot  reproduce  in  a  model  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  globe  we  live  on. 


and  must  therefore  be  content  with 
that  mode  of  representation  which  will 
offer  the  greater  number  of  advantages 
and  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  the  most  generally  useful. 
This,  I  believe,  is  undoubtedly  the  hol- 
low globe,  in  which,  however,  the  outer 
surface  would  be  utilized  to  give  a  gen- 
eral representation  of  the  earth  as  pro- 
posed by  M.  Reclus,  and  which  would 
no  doubt  be  a  very  interesting  and  at- 
tractive object. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  in  some 
detail,  how  the  concave  surface  of  a 
hollow  globe  is  adapted  to  fulfil  all  the 
purposes  and  uses  which  M.  Reclus  de- 
sires. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  able 
to  see  the  most  distant  regions  in  their 
true  relative  proportions  with  a  facil- 
ity of  comparison  unattainable  in  any 
other  way.  We  could,  for  instance, 
take  in  at  one  glance  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  or  Greenland  and  Florida,  and 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  head  could  com- 
pare any  two  areas  in  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere. Both  the  relative  shape  and 
the  relative  size  of  any  two  countries 
or  islands  could  be  readily  and  accu- 
rately compared,  and  no  illusion  as  to 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  our  own 
land  would  be  possible.  In  the  next 
place,  the  relief  of  the  surface  would 
oe  represented  exactly  as  if  the  surface 
were  convex,  but  facilities  for  bringing 
out  all  the  details  of  the  relief  by  suit- 
able illumination  would  be  immensely 
greater  in  the  hollow  globe.  Instead 
of  being  obliged  to  have  the  source  of 
illumination  only  fifty  feet  from  the 
surface,  it  could  be  placed  either  at  the 
pole  or  opposite  the  equator  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  be  easily  changed  so  as  to  illu- 
minate a  particular  region  at  any  angle 
desired,  and  to  render  visible  the  gen- 
tlest undulations  by  their  shadows.  Of 
course,  electric  lignting  would  be  em- 
ployed, which  hj  passing  through 
slightly  tinted  media  might  oe  made  to 
represent  morning,  noon,  or  evening 
illumination. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the 
chief  scientific  and  educational  use  of 
such  a  ^lobe,  the  supply  of  maps  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth  on  any  scale, 
by  means  of   photography,   that  the 
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superiority  of  the  concfive  model  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  render  all  theoreti- 
cal objections  to  it  entirely  Talaeless. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  a  globe  such  as  M.  Reclus  has 
proposed,  photographic  reproductions 
of  small  portions  only  would  be  possi- 
ble, while  in  areas  of  the  size  of  any 
important  European  State,  the  errors 
due  to,  the  greater  distance  and  the 
oblique  view  of  the  lateral  portions 
would  cause  the  maps  thus  produced  to 
be  of  no  scientific  value.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  concave  inner  surface  of  a 
sphere,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
curvature  itself  being  an  essefitial  con- 
dition of  the  very  close  accuracy  of  the 
photographic  reproduction.  A  photo- 
graph taken  from  anywhere  near  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  would  have  every 
portion  of  the  surface  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight,  and  also  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  camera.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  distortion  due  to 
obliquitv  of  the  lateral  portions,  or 
errors  oi  proportion  owing  to  varying 
distances  from  the  lens.  We  have,  in 
fact,  in  a  hollow  sphere  with  the  camera 
placed  in  the  centre,  the  ideal  condi- 
tions which  alone  render  it  possible  to 
reproduce  detailed  maps  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  with  accuracy  of  scale  over 
the  wh ole  area.  For  prod uci ng  maps  of 
countries  of  considerable  extent  the 
camera  would,  therefore,  be  placed  near 
the  centre,  but  for  maps  of  smaller 
areas  on  a  larger  scale,  it  might  be 
brought  much  nearer  without  any  per- 
ceptible error  being  introduced,  while 
even  at  the  smallest  distances  and  the 
largest  scale  the  distortion  would  always 
be  less  than  if  taken  from  a  convex  sur- 
face. It  follows  that  only  on  a  concave 
globular  surface  would  it  be  worth  the 
expense  of  modelling  Ihe  earth  in  re- 
lief with  the  greatest  attainable  accu- 
racy, and  keeping  it  always  ab recast  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  day,  since  only 
in  this  way  could  accurate  photographic 
reproductions  of  any  portions  of  it  be 
readily  obtained.  For  absolute  accu- 
racy of  reduction  the  sensitive  surface 
would  have  to  be  correspondingly  con- 
cave, and  this  condition  could  piobably 
be  attained. 

I  will  now  point  out  how  much  more 
easily  access  can  be  provided  to  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  concave  than  to 


that  of  a  convex  globe.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  a  tower  in  the  position 
of  the  polar  axis.  This  would  be  as 
small  in  diameter  as  possible  consistent 
with  stability,  and  with  affording  space 
for  a  central  lift ;  and  it  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  outside  galleries 
supported  on  slender  cclumns,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  for  affording  views  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  This  gen- 
eral inspection  might  be  supplemented 
by  binocular  glasses  with  large  fields  of 
view  and  of  varying  powers,  bj  means 
of  which  all  the  details  of  particular 
districts  could  be  examined.  For  most 
visitors  this  would  be  sufficient  ;  but 
access  to  the  surface  itself  would  be  re- 
quired, both  for  purposes  of  work  upon 
it,  for  photographing  limited  areas  at 
moderate  distances,  and  for  close  study 
of  details  for  special  purposes.  This 
might  be  provided  without  any  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  space  between 
the  central  tower  and  the  modelled  sur- 
face, in  the  following  manner. 

Outside  the  tower  and  close  to  it  will 
be   fixed,  at  equal  distances   apart,  a 
series  of  three  or  four  circular  rails,  on 
which  will  rest  by  meatis  of  suitable 
projections   and   rollers,   two    vertical 
steel  cylinders,  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other  and  reaching  to  within  about  ten 
feet  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  globe, 
with  suitable-  means  of  causing  them 
slowly  to  revolve.     Attached  to  these 
wiU  be  two  light  drawbridges,  which 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  and 
also,  when  extended,  will  have  a  verti- 
cal sliding  motion  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  01  the  upright  supports.     The 
main  body  of  this  drawbridge  would 
reach   somewhat    beyond    the    middle 
point  from  the  tower  to  the  globular 
surface,  the  remaining  distance  being 
spanned  by  a  lighter  extension  sliding 
out  from  beneath  the  main  bridge  and 
supported  by  separate  stays  from   the 
top  of  the  tower.     When  not  in  use, 
the  outer  half  would  be  diawn  back 
and  the  whole  construction  raised  up 
vertically  against  the  tower.     The  two 
bridges  being  opposite  each  other,  and 
always  being  extended  together,  would 
exert  no  lateral  strain  upon  the  tower. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  which 
when  not  in  use  would  leave  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  open  to  view,  ac- 
cess could  be  had  to  every  square  foot 
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of  the  surface,  whether  for  purposes  of 
work  upon  it  or  for  close  examination 
of  its  details  ;  and,  in  comparison  with 
the  elaborate  and  cosily  system  of  ac- 
cess to  the  outer  surface  of  a  globe  of 
equal  size,  involving  about  live  miles  of 
spirally  ascending  platform  and  more 
than  a  mile  of  stairs,  besides  the  rota- 
tion of  the  huge  globe  itself,  is  so  sim- 
ple that  its  cost  would  certainly  .not  bo 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  other  system. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  give  access 
to  any  part  of  the  surface  far  mo  e  rap- 
idly, and  even  when  in  use  would  only 
obstruct  the  view  of  a  very  sn^all  frac- 
tion of  the  surface. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  a 
mode  of  construction  of  the  globe  dif- 
ferent from  that  suffgested  in  the  proj- 
ect of  M.  Reclus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
simplicity  and  economy  would  be  en- 
sured by  forming  the  globe  of  equal 
hexagonal  cells  of  cast  steel  of  such 
dimcubions  and  form  that  when  bolted 
together  they  would  build  up  a  perfect 
sphere  of  the  size  required.  As  the 
weight  and  strain  upon  the  material 
would  decrease  from  the  bottom  to  the 
ton,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  requisite  cross  struts 
might  diminish  in  due  proportion  while 
the  outside  dimensions  of  all  the  cells 
were  exactly  alike.  At  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  points  below 
it,  tl)e  globe  might  be  encircled  by 
broad  steel  bells  to  resist  any  deforma- 
tion from  the  weight  above.  A  very 
important  matter,  not  mentioned  by 
M.  Keclus,  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  so  as 
to  avoid  injuiy  to  the  modelling  of  the 
interior  by  expansion  and  contraction. 
This  might  be  secured  by  enclosing  the 
globe  in  a  thick  outer  covering  of  sili- 
cate or  asbestos  packing,  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  over  which  might 
be  formed  a  smooth  surface  of  some 
suitable  cement,  on  which  the  broad 
geographical  features  of  the  earth  might 
be  permanently  delineated.  With  a 
sufficiency  of  hot-water  pipes  in  and 
around  the  central  tower,  and  efficient 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  the  whole 
structure  might  be  kept  at  a  nearly  uni- 
form temperature  at  all  seasons. 

It  has  now«.I.  think,  been  shown  that 
the  only  form  "of.  globe  worth  erecting 
on  a  large  Bcale  is  one  of  which  the  in- 


ner surface  is  utilized  for  the  detailed 
representation  and  accurate  modelling 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  but  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  such  a  globe  there  is  room  for 
much  difference  of  opinion.  1  am  my- 
self disposed  to  think  that  the  scale 
^^  hjAtftt'  proposed  by  M.  Reclus,  is 
much  too  large,  and  that  for  every  sci- 
entific and  educational  purpose,  and 
even  as  a  popular  exhibition,  half  that 
scale  would  be  ample.  The  representa- 
tion of  minute  details  of  topography 
due  to  human  agency,  and  therefore 
both  liable  to  change  and  of  no  scien- 
tific importance — such  as  roads,  paths, 
houses,  and  enclosures — would  be  out 
of  place  on  such  a  globe,  except  that 
towns  and  villages  and  main  lines  of 
communication  might  be  unobtrusively 
indicated.  And  for  adequately  exhibit- 
ing every  Important  physiological  fea- 
ture— the  varied  undulations  of  the 
surface  in  all  their  modifications  of 
character,  rivers  and  streams  with  their 
cascades  and  rapids,  their  gorges  and 
alluvial  plains,  lakes  and  tarns,  swamps 
and  peat- bogs,  woods,  forests,  and  scat- 
tered woodlands,  pastures,  sand  dunes 
and  deserts,  and  every  other  feature 
which  characterizes  the  earth's  sur- 
face, a  scale  of  it^Atttt^^'  ^^  6^'^"  ^"® 
of  if7oV(r?r^^^»  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
And  when  we  consider  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  constructing  any  such 
globe,  and  the  certainty  that  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  the  first  attempt 
would  lead  to  improved  methods  should 
a  larger  one  be  deemed  advisable,  there 
can,  I  think,  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
smaller  scale  here  suggested  should  be 
adopted.  This  would  give  an  internal 
diameter  of  1G7  feet,  and  a  scale  of  al- 
most exactly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile,  and  would  combine  grandeur  of 
general  effect,  scientific  accuracy,  and 
educational  importance,  with  a  com- 
parative economy  and  facility  of  con- 
struction which  would  greatly  tend  to 
its  realization.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
showing  the  importance  and  practica- 
bility of  such  a  work  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  lay  before  the  public  this 
modification  of  the  proposal  of  M. 
Reclus,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of 
the  first  suggestion  and  publication. 
Now  that  Great  Wheels  and  Eiffel  Tow- 
ers are  constructed,  and  are  found  to 
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pay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scheme 
like  this,  which  in  addition  to  possess- 
ing the  attractions  of  novelty  and  j^ran- 
deur^  would  be  also  a  great  educational 


instrument,  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  attention  both  of  the  scientiBc  and 
the  commercial  world. —  Contemporary 
Review. 
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A   MEDICAL  VIEW  OF  CYCLING  FOR  LADIES. 


BY   DR.   W.    B.    FENTON. 


That  ladies  are  cycling,  and  that 
they  mean  to  cycle,  is  at  this  moment 
a  very  obvious  fact.  So  many  are  "  on 
the  wheel/'  and  have  been,  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  that  we  are  already 
in  a  position  to  fairly  review  the  effects^ 
to  decide  whether  they  have  done  well 
in  overcoming  deep-rooted  prejudices 
and  revolutionizing  a  trade.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  consider  .what  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  have  "said  or  thought 
about  the  question,  but  whether  women 
as  women  should  or  should  not  cycle. 
Does  it  injure  or  improve  the  health  of 
those  who  attempt  it  ? 

At  the  outset  the  medical  profession 
said  little,  but  unquestionably  it  looked 
iiskance,  and  there  was  a  solemn  wag- 
ging of  gray  beards  and  a  low-pitched 
murmur  of  "  grave  consequences"  to 
be  anticipated.  Small  wonder,  when 
one  remembers  that  medical  men,  to 
whose  opinion  the  greatest  weight  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  attached,  had  them- 
selves, from  age  and  considerations  of 
dignity,  no  practical  experience  of  the 
art. 

The  old-fashioned  "  ordinary"  with 
its  huge  front  driving  wheel  and  the 
scramble  to  reach  the  saddle,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  might  happen  to  its  oc- 
cupant when  once  there,  had  doubtless 
much  to  answer  for. 

Then  came  the  **  whippet,"  but, 
alas  !  with  it  the  **  scorcher''  with  his 
bowed  back  well  besprinkled  with  mud, 
his  awful  swoop  on  the  harmless  but 
necessary  pedestrian,  made  more  un- 
pleasant by  the  ridiculous  note  of  warn- 
ing from  his  infantile  fog  horn. 

Enough  surely  to  raise  alarms  of 
strains,  of  **  bicycle  backs,"  and  of  ap- 
palling accidents  amid  congested  tratlic. 
But  the  big  wheel  has  gone,  the  scorch- 
er is  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  **  bicycle 
back"  has  never  been  developed. 


Women  would  cycle.  How  they  be- 
gan, when  or  where,  history  telleth  not. 

The  '*  whippet"  made  moan  ting  and 
dismounling  easy  ;  the  ''  drop  frame" 
made  both  still  easier  ;  the  pneamatic 
tire  banished  other  jars.  Ladies  never 
scorched.  The  tailor  has  done  the  rest, 
and  here  we  are  in  the  year  of  grace 
1896  with  women  cycling  on  every  de- 
cent day  on  every  bit  of  level  road. 

The  medical  profession,  alas  !  cannot 
claim  that  it  has  the  credit  of  having 
urged  or  even  advised  women  to  cycle. 
Just  as  ever,  women  have  tasted*  the 
fruit  for  themselves,  with  less  harm  to 
the  sex  and  the  world  at  large  than  fol- 
lowed Eve*s  historical  experiment. 

Let  it  at  once  be  said,  an  organically 
sound  woman  can  cycle  with  as  mnch 
impunity  as  a  man.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  know  now  that  this  is  not  one  more 
of  the  sexual  problems  of  the  day.  Sex 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  the 
adaptation  of  machine  to  dress  and 
dress  to  machine. 

With  cycles  as  now  perfected  there  is 
nothing  in  the  anatomy  or  the  physiol- 
ogy of  a  woman  to  prevent  their  being 
fully  and  freely  enjoyed  within  the 
limits  defined  by  common  sense. 

For  many  generations  women  have 
been  debarred  from  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  physical  recreation  ;  but 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned. 
Biding,  hunting,  tennis,  rowing,  golf, 
are  already  on  their  list.  The  rational 
enjoyment  of  these  pastimes  has  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  mind 
and  body  alike.  The  limit  of  physical 
endurance  in  women  is  much  sooner 
reached,  of  course,  than  in  men,  doubt- 
less due  more  to  hereditary  disuse  of 
their  motor  centres,  and  their  or^^ns 
of  locomotion,  circulation,  and  respira- 
tion, than  to  sex.  Time  will  level  this 
up.     Women  are  capable  of  great  physi- 
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cal  improvement  where  the  opportunity 
exists.  Dress  even  now  heavily  handi- 
caps them.  How  fatiguing  and  dan- 
gerous were  heavy  petticoats  and  (low- 
ing skirts  in  cycling  even  a  few  years 
ago,  the  plucky  pioneers  alone  can  tell 
us. 

There  may  be  something  yet  to  be 
done  in  making  the  machines  more  per- 
fect, in  increasing  rigidity,  in  reduction 
of  weight,  and  in  banishing  tire  trou- 
bles  ;  but  already  the  ladies'  cycle  is, 
when  turned  out  by  a  first-class  firm,  a 
pplendid  mount. 

Dress,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  in  the. 
early  stages  of  evolution.     The  strife 
between   the  aesthetic  and  the  useful 
will  probably  end  in  compromise. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  the  choice  be- 
tween tricycle  and  bicycle  ;  but,  as  the 
question  is  sometimes  raised  by  those 
who  have  no  experience  of  either,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  why  the  rear-diiv- 
ing  safety  bicycle  should  be  the  one  se- 
lected. 

To  learn  to  ride  a  tricycle  certainly 
is  somewhat  easier,  and  it  is  possible  to 
come  to  a  complete  standstill  upon  it 
when  among  traffic.  Having  said  this, 
no  more  can  be  advanced  in  its  favor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  heavier, 
rtc^uiring  far  more  power  to  propel  it. 
It  13  very  liable  to  overturn  on  taking 
a  sharp  curve.  A  jolt  to  either  side 
wheel  18  felt  much  more  than  any  jar 
received  in  the  central  line  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

A  spill  from  a  tricycle  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  rider  cannot  clear  herself 
of  tho-  machine.  Mounting  and  dis- 
mounting are  difficult  and  clumsy  per- 
formances at  the  best.  Picking'one's 
way  among  ruts  and  stones  is  almost 
impossible  with  its  three  wheels. 

The  acquisition  of  a  safe  balance  on 
the  rear-driving  safety  is  much  more 
easily  attained  than  would  appear  at 
rirst  sight.  When  the  difficulties  of 
balance  are  overcome  propulsion  is  \ery 
easy,  and  requires  the  very  minimum 
of  effort  on  a  good  level  road.  Mount- 
ing and  dismounting  soon  become,  too, 
a  simple  matter. 

Tlipre  is  less  difficulty  in  slowing 
down  a  bicycle  and  stepping  off  than 
in  bringing  a  tricycle  to  a  standstill. 

Increasing  practice  gives  the  rider 


far  more  control  over  a  bicycle  than 
«ver  can  be  obtained  over  a  tricycle.  It 
comes  then  to  this,  that  the  rider  of  an 
up  to-date  bicycle  is  less  liable  to  acci- 
dent and  is  exposed  to  far  less  fatigue 
than  those  who,  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  timiditv,  adopt  tho  tricycle. 
This  question  oi  fatigue  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  women. 

From  time  out  of  mind  it  has  become 
an  axiom  that  a  man  is  the  better  for 
all  the  physical  exercise  he  can  take 
short  of  exhaustion  or  damage  to  his 
organs.  Prejudice  alone  has  prevented 
this  view  being  held  with  regard  to 
women. 

Bit  by  bit  as  they  have  overcome  this 
deep-rooted  prejuaice  with  regard  to 
one  physical  recreation  or  another, 
women  are  proving  that  exercise  within 
the  same  limits  is  just  as  beneficial  to 
them  as  to  men.  It  is  true  they  are 
handicapped  by  dress,  by  the  disuse  of 
their  muscular  system  for  generations, 
and  by  the  lack  of  the  early  training 
which  every  schoolboy  has  the  benefit 
of. 

Cycling  is  the  ideal  exercise  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  this  respect.  The 
amount  of  muscular  and  organic  effort 
to  be  put  forth  for  its  accomplishment 
can  be  regulated  exactly  to  be  always 
within  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. A  sound  woman  can  cycle,  and 
with  benefit  to  herself.  Muscular  do; 
velopment  and  power  of  endurance  vary 
enormously  in  different  women,  just  as 
in  different  men.  Both  must  vary  with 
age  and  with  previous  training.  Many 
women,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to 
physical  exertion  in  its  manifold  forms, 
are  more  likely  than  men  to  forget  the 
necessity  of  condition^  and  of  coming 
to  their  work  gradually.  The  experi- 
ence of  one  will  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  another,  so  that  with  here  and 
there  an  unfortunate  mistake  by  an  en- 
thusiast  but  little  harm  will  bo  done  in 
the  long  run.  The  learner,  by  her  very 
keenness,  who  is  anxious  to  outstrip 
some  acquaintance  who  may  have  ex- 
aggerated her  performances,  is  very  apt 
to  overdo  it.  Patience  and  practice 
will  bring  it  all  right. 

The  muscles  upon  which  the  most 
demand  is  made  are  those  of  the  lower 
extremitv.     In  the  majority  of  women 
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these  muscles  are  speedily  developed  by 
cycling.  The  lotoer  extremity  of  the 
humaa  female  has  great  latent  poesi- 
bilities,  but  lime  must  be  allowed  and 
opportunity  for  practice  given.  Among 
other  muscles,  too,  which  have  to  be 
called  in  requisition  arc  the  erectors  of 
the  spine.  On  the  proper  use  of  these 
especially  depend  the  appearance  of  the 
cyclist :  the  *'  scorcher'*  did  not  bring 
them  into  play,  but  relaxed  the  lot. 
lie  has  not  lived  in  vain  if  he  has  made 
every  woman  cyclist  determine  she 
would  never  make  such  an  o)>ject  of 
herself. 

The  large  abdominal  muscles  do  but 
little  in  riding  downhill  or  on  level 
ground ;  but  in  hill-climbing  great 
strain  is  thrown  upon  them.  Tiiere 
are  many  reasons  why  women  should 
not  overtax  this  group.  Probably  the 
idea  that  these  muscles  might  be  great- 
ly overstrained  in  cycling  has  had  much 
to  do  with  checking  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  medical  profession  in  advocating 
this  exercise  for  women.  This  objec- 
tion is  at  once  silenced  by  retraining 
from  pounding  up  steep  inclines. 

The  muscles  of  the  arms,  chest,  and 
shoulders  play  minor  but  important 
parts.  They  will  be  used  to  their 
benetit  or  abused  to  their  detriment  ac- 
cording to  the  position  adopted.  In- 
telligent instruction  of  the  debutante 
and  proper  adjustment  of  handle-bars 
and  saddle  will  clear  up  every  difficulty 
in  this  respect.  The  **  scorcher's" 
position  is  again  the  wholesome  warn- 
ing. His  function  in  the  cycling  world 
is  that  of  the  helot  in  Sparta,  who  was 
made  drunk  to  show  society  what  an 
objectionable  thing  was  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  To  ride  well  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  muscular  power  and  endur- 
ance and  in  good  form  will  never  hurt 
any  sound  woman.  Fortunately  the 
good  form  that  pleases  the  e}e  is  the 
very  best  for  the  rider.  We  may  safely 
trust  women  to  adopt  it. 

As  to  the  organs  affected  by  cycling, 
to  begin  with,  the  heart  has  to  take  its 
full  share.  Travelling  on  the  flat  and 
downhill  it  will  have  to  do  a  little  extra 
work,  which  if  reasonably  graduated 
will  do  good  to  its  muscular  substance  ; 
its  frequency  and  power  of  contraction 
will  be  slightly  increased.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  heart  and  for  the 


body  generally.  An  unsoand  heart 
may  be  much  embarrassed.  This  will 
be  much  exaggerated  on  struggling  witii 
a  head  wind  or  in  mounting  uphill. 
Bad  valvular  mischief  should  be  regard- 
ed as  an  absolute  bar  to  cycling.  Mere 
weakness  of  the  muscular  fibre,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  distinctly  benefited] 
by  coinmon-senee  riding.  Improved 
action  of  the  heart  means  better  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  limbs, 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  etc.,  and  gives  that 
general  sensation  of  improved  hoaUh 
summed  up  in  the  word  "fit."  31  us- 
cular  action  in  every  limb  helps  the  n- 
turn  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart. 

Women  are  very  subject  to  varicose 
veins  in  the  legs.  Cycling  often  rids 
them  of  this  trouble.  A  girl  who  ha^ 
had  to  stand  for  hours  and  hours  se/v- 
ing  behind  a  counter  gets  relief  untold 
from  an  evening  spin  on  her  '  bike/ 
Her  circulation  has  been  improved,  ami 
the  aches  and  pains  which  would  have 
shortly  made  an  old  woman  of  her  have 
gone,  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
relief  has  taken  their  place. 

Lungs  perform  their  function  of 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  well  or  badly 
as  they  are  used  wisely  or  not.  The 
blood  must  be  pumped  efficiently 
through  them  by  a  strong  heart  with 
suflicient  frequency  ;  inspiration  and 
expiration  must  also  take  place  with 
appropriate  rhythm  to  keep  the  body 
in  perfect  health.  Motion  with  bnl 
slight  exertion  through  fresh  air  pro- 
motes this  enormously.  There  are  no 
greater  enemies  to  tubercle  and  its  hate- 
ful bacilli  than  fresh  air,  exercise,  and 
light.  Anaemia  will  disappear  nnder 
the  same  conditions. 

The  diseases  of  women  take  a  front 
place  in  our  social  life  ;  but  if  looked 
into,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  func- 
tional ailments  begotten  .of  ennui  and 
lack  of  opportunity  of  some  means  of 
working  off  their  superfluous  muscular, 
nervous,  and  organic  energy.  The 
effect  of  cycling  within  the  physical 
capacity  of  a  woman  acts  like  a  charm 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  indigestion. 
♦Sleeplessness,  so-called  "nerves,"  and 
all  those  petty  miseries  for  which  the 
**  liver"  is  so  often  made  the  scapegoat, 
disappear  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way   with   the  fresh  air  inhaLd,  and 
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with  the  tissue  destruction  and  recon- 
struction effected  by  exercise  and  ex- 
hilaration. 

Anaemia  is  very  prevalent  among 
adolescent  girls^  and  with  it  languor, 
morbid  fancies  and  appetites.  There 
is  no  better  antidote  to  this  than  free 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  improvement 
in  circulation,  helped  still  further  by 
getting  the  patient  out  into  the  air  and 
sunshine.  It  was  expected  that  women 
specially  might  be  exposed  to  injury 
from  internal  strains  and  from  the 
effects  of  shaking  and  jarring  when 
riding  on  the  roads.  In  practice  this 
has  been  found  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bogey.  The  up-to-date  machine  is  so 
well  made  that  there  is  no  strain  in  pro- 
pulsion. Improved  springs  to  the  sad- 
dle, a  proper  distribution  of  the  rider^s 
weight,  so  that  a  fair  proportion  of  it 
is  transferred  to  the  pedals,  and  the 
resiliency  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  have 
all  tended  to  reduce  the  shaking  and 
jolting  on  a  reasonably  good  road  to  a 
minimum.  Already  thousands  of  wom- 
en qualifying  for  general  invalidism 
have  been  rescued  by  cycling.  With 
regard  to  the  unsound,  each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Ruptures 
and  displacement  of  organs  can  gener- 
ally bo  so  treated  and  supported  by  me- 
chanical appliances  that  the  sufferer 
can  be  practically  considered  sound. 
To  go  to  work  without  appropriate  me- 
chanical support  would  be  most  reck- 
less. Badly  diseased  valves,  es[)ecia]ly 
if  it  were  the  aortic  group  that  were 
effected,  would  make  the  most  moder* 
ate  cycling  a  dangerous  pursuit. 

Old  people,  with  their  brittle  vessels 
and  degenerate  muscles,  need  to  place 
a  limit  on  their  physical  ambition;  to 
avoid  sudden  strain,  and  to  give  them-- 
selves  time  to  get  in  condition.  The 
young  growing  girl,  too,  must  be 
watched  and  warned  that  her  youthful 
keenness  should  not  carry  her  on  be- 
yond her  powers  of  endnranoeand  easy 
recuperation.  To  those  who  overdo  it 
at  once  come  the  warnings  of  sleepless- 
ness and  loss  of  appetite — the  very  op- 
posite effects  to  those  produced  when 
moderate  exercise  is  taken.  Chills  are 
sometimes  caught  by  getting  overheat- 
ed and  tired,  and  then  resting  by  the 
roadside.  It  is  the  beginner  who  usu- 
ally gets  over-hot,  and  who  has  not  had 
Nkw  Ssbixs.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  6. 


sufficient  experience  to  know  how  much 
she  can  do,  and  what  pace  she  should 

go. 

Inappropriate    dress    has  a  certain 

number  of  chills  to  account  for.  When 
fair  practice  has  been  made,  and  the 
**  hot  stage,''  so  to  speak,  is  over,  the 
feet,  ankles,  neck,  and  arms  get  very 
cold  when  working  up  against  wind. 
Gaiters  or  spats,  high  collars,  close-tit- 
ting  sleeves  meet  this  difficulty.  Sum- 
mer or  winter  it  is  far  safer  to  wear 
warm,  absorbent  under  clothing  and 
avoid  cotton. 

Beginners  are  very  apt,  from  timid- 
ity, to  ride  with  the  saddle  too  low  ; 
tlie  leg  is  never  fully  extended,  the 
knee  always  a  little  flexed.  This  makes 
the  knee  ache  badly  after  a  longish 
spin,   and  if  persisted  in  will  cause 

synovitis.*'  Raising  the  saddle  soon 
alters  all  that. 

The  lady!s  saddle  is  as  yet  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  the  machine.  When 
made  like  a  man's  it  is  too  hard,  too 
long,  and  too  narrow.  The  under 
springs  should  be  supple,  to  minimize 
concussion.  The  fork  should  be  short 
and  be  sufficiently  sunk  to  receive 
none  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  its  use 
being  to  guide  the  rider  back  into  the 
saddle  if  she  be  momentarily  jolted  out 
of  it.  The  saddle  should  be  wide,  be- 
cause in  a  well-built  woman  the  tuber- 
osities of  the  ischia,  which  carry  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  sitting 
posture,  are  further  apart  than  in 
men. 

The  majority  of  women  have  wisely 
set  their  faces  against  racing  and  rec- 
ord-breaking. Both  are  physiological 
crimes.  If  women  cycle  on  common- 
sense  terms  for  pleasure  and  health,  tho^ 
sex  and  the  community  at  large  will 
greatly  benefit,  and  all  prejudices  will 
be  assuredly  overcome. 

Accidents  have  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, and  will  happen,  but  increasing 
practice  and  confldeuce  will  reduce  the 
proportion  of  these  to  riders.  Some* 
thing  may  yet  be  done  to  prevent  side- 
slip, the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes... 
As  the  scorcher  undergoes  suppression 
there  will  be  greater  forbearance  shown 
by  the  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  the 
streets  will  become  safer.  The  acci- 
dents to  ladies  fortunately  have  so  far 
been  little  more  thau  abrasions  and. 
61 
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sprains,  their  escape  from  anvthing 
more  serious  bein^  due  principally  to 
the  ease  with  whicn  they  can  dismount 


from  a  drop-frame  machine,  and  to  the 
moderate  pace  at  which  they  are  con- 
tent to  irvkYeh  ^Nineteenth  Uentury. 
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AS  THE  SEASONS  CHANGE. 


BY   A   80K  OF  THB  HARSHE8. 


**  Old  Beeks's  lugger  hev  just  got 
in,  an'  she's  moored  by  the  side  o'  the 
quay  ;  by  the  look  on  her  an'  the  crew, 
it  ain*t  bin  by  no  means  a  payin'  trip 
this  time.  All  as  I  could  git  out  on 
him  was,  as  he'd  passed  a  three-decker 
out  in  open  water,  scuddin'  under  bare 
poles,  and  a  showin'  on'y  two  tiers  o' 
guns  instead  o'  three  at  times.  Some- 
thin'  hev  put  a  crab  on  him,  this  'ere 
cruise  ;  he  looks  as  if  ager  mixter  had 
run  short  with  him." 

'*  Werry  likely.  The  preventive  cut- 
ters hev  bin  out  ag'in  for  a  leetle  sail- 
in'  an'  firin'  practice.  Piper-Owlet  an' 
Winter-Thornback  cruised  with  him 
once  ;  but  his  winkle-pickin'  on  the 
sauds  an'  on  the  outer  edge  on  'em  was 
a  leetle  bit  risky,  so  they  left  the  lug- 
ger's crew.  Old  Reeks  has  had  the 
devil's  own  luck  an'  his  own  chucked 
in  with  it  in  his  time.  There  ain't 
one  o'  the  captins  out  o'  all  the  fleet 
o'  luggers  as  fishes  off  the  Banks  as 
kin  handle  a  craft  like  Reeks.  Wen- 
tersum  ain't  no  name  for  it  with  him  ; 
it's  a  case  o'  a  clean  pair  o'  heels  or 
wreckage." 

*•  Piper  an'  Thorney  talked  it  over, 
when  all  was  quiet  an'  forgot- like,  to 
'em  as  they  knowed  could  be  trusted  in 
the  matter.  Old  Reeks  give  out  on 
the  quiet  as  he  wanted  a  picked  crew 
o*  staunch  men  for  a  long  fishin'  trip 
on  the  Bank,  with  good  wittles  an' 
good  pay — fust- rate  pay.  Well,  he 
got  his  crew,  an'  there  was  no  mistake 
about  'em.  Not  on'y  that,  he  give 
'em  all  half  their  wages  for  the  trip, 
so  as  they  could  leave  their  wives  an' 
famblies  perwided  for.  Things  went 
fust-rate  all  the  way  out.  Thorney 
said  as  how  he  niver  knowed  Old  Piper 
to  grin  as  he  did  then  ;  for  he  reck- 
ined  it  was  like  goin'  a  reg'lar  good 
outin'  on  the  water,  an'  beiu'  most  on- 
commun  well  paid  for  it.  Well,  ye 
see,  they  got  to  the  Bank,  an'  started 


fishin'  all  hands — catchin',  cleanin', 
splittin',  an'  saltin'  !  But  thej  on'y 
had  a  day  on  it,  when  Reeks  told  'em 
the  codfish  waun't  big  enough.  He 
should  up  anchor,  an'  go  where  they 
was  bigger  an'  better.  So  off  they 
sails  ag'm.  But  'twas  on  the  back- 
course  :  for  a  couple  o'  weeks  they  beat 
an'  tacked  about  near  to  Holland  an' 
the  coast  o'  France.  They  soon  soielt 
a  rat,  all  the  lot  on  'em,  an'  they  told 
Old  Reeks  so  ;  but  as  it  was  a  case  o' 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,  it  waun't 
much  use  chouterin'.  To  cut  it  short, 
one  dark  quiet  night  the  lugger  ranged 
up  alongside  a  leg'lar  raker  o'  a  bark 
layin'  to  in  open  water ;  yon  knows 
the  cut  on  'em.  Tubs  an'  bales  got 
shifted  from  the  bark  to  the  lugger 
like  winkin'  ;  the  salt-fish  was  chucked 
o'er  'em,  an'  all  made  snug,  an'  then 
the  wessels  parted  company. 

'*  Then  for  a  short  spell  there  was 
hell  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot  to  pay 
with  ;  they  up  an'  told  Reeks  as  he'd 
clean  bamboozled  'em.  But,  lor'  bless 
ye  I  he'd  got  a  tongue  on  him  like  a 
rhillidelphy  lawyer  ;  an'  he  says,  ^  Lis- 
ten to  me,  my  lads,  afore  you  wrecks 
me  an'  the  wessel  an'  yerselves  in  the 
bar^in.  Ain't  I  wittled,  liquored,  an' 
paid  ye  well?'  'Yes,'  they  said, 
*you  hev;  there  ain!t  no  mistake 
•about  that.' 

** '  Werry  well,  then,  look  at  it  in 
this  'ere  way.  This  is  my  wentare. 
I  risks  my  lugger,  an'  arter  all  is  said 
an'  done,  you're  on'y  doin'  for  me 
wat  I  knows  damned  well  ivry  moth- 
er's son  o'  ye  hev  done  for  yerselves  ; 
and  that  is — to  talk  plain— smuggled.' 

'*  Well,  instead  o'  makin'  things 
wuss,  this  'ere  bit  o'  talk  put  'em  all  in 
good  humor,  for  they  could  see  the 
pint  on  it  as  clear  as  mud  in  a  wine- 
glass. An'  they  told  him  to  crack  on 
sail,  an'  they'd  do  their  level  best  to 
help  him  clear  the  cargo.     'Twas  fair 
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Bailin'  till  thoy  got  in  the  Channel, 
beatin'  up  Romney  way.  Then  they 
sees  a  fine  rev'nue  cutter,  one  o'  them 
as  carries  a  talkin'-iron  with  her,  mak- 
in'  for  'em.  'Twas  the  devil  an'  the 
deep  sea  for  choice,  an'  no  other  ;  the 
lugger  was  put  about,  an'  out  she 
threshed,  with  all  sails  set,  for  open 
water.  'Twas  about  four  in  the  arter- 
noon  when  they  fust  sighted  one  an- 
other, an'  a  fairish  sweel  of  water  on. 
Other  craft  was  beatin'  up,  so  Beeks 
shot  across  an'  in  between  'em  like  ; 
for  he  noways  fancied  a  taste  of  what 
the  cutter  carried.  Jist  as  the  dims 
fell,  the  pair  on  'em  was  out  in  open 
water,  an'  a  leetle  too  close,  for  one  on 
'em  at  least.  A  shot  from  the  cutter 
missed  the  lugger's  mast  an'  passed 
through  her  mainsail.  'Twas  the  on'y 
8hot  as  she  got,  for  the  sea  got  wild, 
an'  it  grew  dark,  but  'twas  enough, 
for  it  meant  real  mischief. 

**  An'  'tis  a  dcsprit  job  for  to  clear 
out  from  a  rev'nue  cutter  ;  they  ain't 
asleep,  nor  yet  noddin'.  They'd  ha' 
had  him,  on'^y  he  did  the  most  desprit 
thing  as  iver  has  bin  done  round  these 
'ere  shores.  Ue  made  right  for  the 
sands — you  knows  'em,  the  Goodwins 
— jist  as  if  he  meant  to  go  right  over  'em. 
Thorney  and  Owlet  said  as  they  niver 
heard  sich  a  roarin',  howlin'  hell  o' 
waters  in  all  their  lives  afore.  Then 
he  jammed  the  tiller  hard  down  and 
shot  like  a  gull  jist  on  one  side  of  'em  ; 
she  did  jist  scrape  a  leetle  once,  but  it 
waun't  nothin'.  If  she'd  struck,  mast 
an'  gear  would  ha'  gone  by  the  board, 
and  they  would  ha'  bin  in  Davy's 
locker  afore  they  could  ha'  got  a  quid 
o'  bacca  out.  They  got  clear,  and  got 
rid,  but  niver  wonc  no  more  saiiin' 
capers  with  Reeks,  nor  yet  winkle- 
pickin'  on  the  Goodwins." 

A  change  of  weather,  as  the  seasons 
come  round,  is  very  beneficial  in  all 
shapes  and  ways.  The  truth  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  '*  'Tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,"  one  sees 
proved  again  and  again.  The  noble 
work  those  luggers  have  done  in  my 
own  time  in  saving  life  and  vessels  has 
now  passed  into  the  history  of  the  fore- 
shores. I  have  seen  them  make  their 
way  out  wilh  their  lion-hearted  crews 
in  the  face  of  what  looked  like  destruc- 
tion.    And  it  would  have  been  that, 


but  for  their  consummate  skill  in  hand- 
ling their  vessels.  As  a  boy,  I  never 
knew  of  one  single  instance  of  a  lugger 
keeping  in  when  her  aid  was  required. 
Beaten  off  and  back  they  have  been, 
with  their  crews  in  almost  as  bad  a  fix 
as  those  on  board  the  vessels  they  were 
trying  to  save  ;  but  some  fresh  tack 
has  been  determined  on,  and  at  it  they 
have  gone  again  with  a  determination 
that  only  death  itself  could  conquer. 
These  are  only  homely  facts,  well 
known  at  one  time  the  wnole  length  of 
Sussex,  Kentish,  and  Essex  foreshores. 
So  common  at  one  time  were  daring 
efforts  to  save  life  that  they  were  barely 
noticed  by  those  that  witnessed  them.* 

A  rattling  cheer  would  be  given  as 
they  went  out,  and  when  coming  in  ; 
and  it  ended  there.  Then  nimble  will- 
ing hands  and  warm  hearts  beating 
under  rough  garments  were  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  crews  they  had 
brought  to  land.  Joining  hands  to 
form  a  chain  in  the  surf,  to  clutch  poor 
storm-battered  creatures,  is  not  feather- 
bed work.  The  lasses .  were  in  it  as 
well.  As  they  used  to  say,  the  devil 
and  all  his  imps  could  not  keep  them 
indoors  if  there  was  a  chance  of  saving 
life.  What  they  did  for  others  they 
hoped  and  prayed  others  would  do  for 
their  own  folks  in  the  dread  time  of 
need. 

A  dismasted  vessel  driving  in,  with 
long  bounds,  in  the  rough  season  of 
the  year,  is  something  that  you  almost 
wish  you  had  not  come  on  the  beach 
to  see  ;  but  once  you  are  there,  some 
eerie  fascination  will  not  let  you  leave 
it :  it  looks  like  some  unfortunate  crea- 
ture driving  on  to  its  doom.  As  a 
rule  it  is  soon  over,  there  is  a  crash, 
and  a  blinding  cloud  of  spray,  and 
you  see  wreckage  tossing  up  all  along 
the  shore  ;  but  if  sand-bars  are  in  her 
wild  course,  and  these  are  struck  fair, 
bow-on,  the  vessel  will  for  a  time  be 
fairly  settled  in  her  sandy  berth,  where 
she  will  keep  sog-sogging,  until  at  last 
the  sand  is  within  a  foot  or  so  of  her 
deck.  Some  of  the  most  hideous  death- 
traps I  have  ever  seen  have  been  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel  sand-silted. 
There  is  a  furious  set  of  certain  broad 
belts  of  current  a  short  distance  from 
shore,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  that  the  vessel  on  the  weath* 
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er — or  we  will  say  on  the  tidal-rush — 
fiide  gelB  silled  up  and  over  to  such  a 
degree  that  only  the  fore  and  aft  parts 
of  her  are  yisible  at  low  tide.  But 
the  obstruction  that  increases  with 
each  tide  naturally  causes  the  water  to 
swirl  round  to  the  leeward  side  of  her, 
not  only  causing  a  cutting  between  the 
doomed  vessel  and  the  sand,  but  a 
deep  pool  beneath  her  keel  as  well. 
No  dotterel  piping,  gull  cackling,  or 
tern  dipping,  ever  got  me  near  a  wreck 
in  this  position.  One  false  step^  a 
cart-load  of  sand  slips  away^  and  you 
are  gone.  If  any  fowler  sees  the  acci- 
dent, the  chances  are  ten  to  one  if  the 
body  is  ever  recovered  ;  for  thousands 
of  ferocious  crabs  congregate  in  the 
pool  under  the  keel,  and  it  does  not 
take  them  long  to  dispose  of  a  lucky 
find. 

When  blustering  roaring  March 
comes  in — and  I  never  remember  that 
lively  month  being  a  gentle  one  when 
1  roamed  the  shores  from  morning  to 
night  in  past  times — there  is  much  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  of  bird  life.  Vast 
hosts  move  along  the  shores  and  over 
the  waters,  even  at  the  present  time. 
Forty  yeais  a^o  it  was  simply  amazing 
to  see  the  various  species  on  the  wing, 
some  actually  on  iSight  for  their  north- 
ern haunts,  others  rushing  up  and 
down — a  feathered  gathering  of  the 
wading  clans^  preparatory  to  their  Qnal 
departure. 

One  fowling  season,  toward  the  lat- 
ter end  of  it,  the  fowlers  on  our  own 
immediate  line  of  coast  were  terribly 
put  about  through  a  wreck.  And  so 
was  the  coyman — at  the  old  decoy. 
For  a  bark  had  broken  up,  with  a  cargo 
of  oranges,  nuts,  and  grain  ;  the  grain 
formed  the  bulk  of  her  lading.  This 
was  carried  by  the  tide  for  miles^  until 
at  last  it  was  drifted  one  heavy  flood- 
tide  over  a  lot  of  quake-ooze  flats, 
where  a  boat  could  not  get,  nor  a  fowl- 
er in  mud-pattens  ;  and  there  it  rested 
when  the  tide  went  down  for  good. 
Tons  of  it  were  scattered  all  over  these 
dangerous  flats.  And  the  fowl  found 
it  out — mallards,  widgeon,  teal,  long- 
tailed  ducks,  shovellers,  and  dun-birds 
or  pochards.  The  fowl  came  into  the 
decoy  as  usual :  sometimes  the  water 
was  covered,  but  no  corn  or  tickled-up 
seeds  could  got  them  up  the  pipes ; 


for  they  had,  as  the  decoyman  said, 
*'  Got  enough  corn  in  'em  tu  bust  'em, 
an'  all  as  they  wanted  was  tu  sleep  off 
their  blow-out." 

This  they  had  digested  by  flight- 
time,  when  they  rose  in  a  body  and 
made  for  the  quakes,  but  right  out  of 
the  line  of  flight-shooters.  As  for  the 
others,  they  made  for  the  generous 
supply  of  provender  in  long  lines,  half 
a  mile  out,  over  the  water.  It  was  a 
most  eiasperating  sight  to  the  shoot- 
ers to  see  them  move  along  withoul 
being  able  to  get  one.  Some  tried  from 
the  boats^  in  their  line  of  flight  over 
the  water,  but  with  no  success.  With 
regard  to  the  duck's  neckbreaker,  the 
coyman,  he  grunted  and  spoke  in  a  far 
from  refined  manner,  as  if  the  ill-fated 
vessel  had  broken  up  as  a  special  visita- 
tion and  dispensation  for  his  punish- 
ment. As  to  the  fowlers,  they  reck- 
oned that  ^'  if  they'd  ha'  known  as  the 
corn  would  ha*  got  the  fowl  away,  al- 
though the  oranges  an'  nuts  was  all 
werry  well,  most  special  fur  the  yonng 
ones,  they'd  sooner  she'd  gone  to 
pieces  somewheer  else." 

Directly  the  days  begin  to  shorten, 
the  herons  become  restless.  Recently 
I  have  heard  them  calling  hoarsely, 
when  on  the  wing  and  in  the  trees,  not 
in  the  gloaming,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  for  they  will  flap  oTer  miles 
of  country  to  tind  a  quiet  run  of  fish- 
ing-water. 

One  stream,  well  sheltered  by  banks, 
with  alternate  pools  and  shallows,  has 
been  very  much  frequented  by  them  of 
late — not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
fish  as  for  small  deer,  such  as  rats, 
mice,  and  voles,  that  come  down  the 
banks  to  drink.  If  the  quarry  is  too 
large,  it  does  not  take  the  bird  long  to 
convert  it  into  swallowing  size.  Uow 
matters  of  no  small  size  go  down  that 
slender  neck  is  a  snake-like  mystery. 

Pheasants  and  partridges  all  haTe 
their  work  set  out  for  them  to  find 
food  for  their  broods  and  to  i)rotect 
them.  I  have  seen  this  protective  in- 
stinct carried  out  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  sur- 
roundings. One  brood  of  fair-sized 
partridges,  I  noted,  were  as  much  put 
out  over  a  couple  of  rooks  as  they 
would  have  been  with  crows.  For 
some  reason,  no  doubt  a  good  one,  f 
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have  Been  specimens  of  the  former 
spread-eagled  out  recently. 

We  have  given  the  rook  his  due  at 
all  times  as  one  of  the  farmer's  best 
friends  ;  but  now  and  again  he  has 
sanguinary  desires  steal  over  him,  to 
which  for  want  of  moral  firmness  he 
gives  way,  and  then  he  suffers.  The 
wonder  is  that  when  he  is  hard  pushed 
he  does  as  little  harm  as  he  does.  This 
last  has  been  a  most  favorable  nesting 
season  for  all  kinds  of  birds  ;  yet  in 
mv  travels  to  and  fro  and  across  coun- 
try,  I  have  not  noticed  more  of  them 
about  than  in  less  favorable  seasons  for 
nesting  and  bringing  up  the  broods. 
The  orchards  and  fruit-gardens  may 
have  something  to  .do  with  this^  for 
folks  do  not  shoot  at  birds  that  go 
there,  except  to  frighten  them.  I  have 
seen  the  first  indications  of  the  soft- 
billed  migrants  gathering  recently. 
All  depends  as  to  Uieir  final  flitting  on 
how  much  wet  we  may  get  in  August. 
Of  insect  life  in  the  shape  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  there  has  been  little  in 
or  on  any  portions  of  our  hunting- 
grounds.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
perfect  mania  for  clearing  off  and  root- 
ing up  wild  tangles,  even  by  the  river- 
side and  by  secluded  pools  on  private 
grounds. 

Rain,  which  was  so  needed,  has  fallen 
in  successive  thunder-showeis  that 
have,  as  they  term  it,  got  in  the  hills 
to  stay  for  a  time.  This  is  literally 
true,  for  if  a  stiff  breeze  docs  not  carry 
the  heavv  clouds  away,  they  will  mass 
up  and  Keep  hovering  over  the  high 
grounds  for  weeks.  The  woodland 
foliage  is  now  at  its  best ;  it  will  soon 
begin  to  change,  but  no  real  tones  of 
warm  color  can  be  seen  yet.  Down 
by  the  river,  aquatic  growth  flourishes 
in  rank  luxuriance ;  water-lilies  in 
profusion  boss  out  and  up  from  their 
broad,  cool  green  pads,  backed  by  huge 
sheaves  of  hulrushed  tangles  of  mead- 
ow-sweet and  purple  loosestrife.  Last, 
but  not  least,  are  the  patches  of  the 
sword-blade  sedge  or  grass,  call  it  by 
either  name  as  you  please,  that  will, 
unless  you  use  extreme  caution  in  mov- 
ing through,  cut  your  clothes  or  your 
flesh  like  a  knife.  On  the  banks  that 
are  low  just  here  burdocks  and  thistles 
can  bo  seen  in  their  prime  ;  the  burrs 
on  the  docks  are  like  thickly  hung  pur- 


ple balls,  finely  contrasted  by  the  large 
dark-green  leaves.  As  to  the  thistles 
that  stand  up  as  high  as  your  breast, 
they  are  a  mass  of  carmine  blooms, 
each  bunch  the  size  of  a  breakfast, 
cup.  Round  about  their  roots  the  mole 
throws  up  his  hillocks  and  the  night- 
ingale croaks  to  her  brood  to  bid  them 
leave  their  covert  under  the  dock  stems, 
and  pick  from  the  loose  crumbling 
bullocks  freshly  turned  choice  morsels 
that  were  too  small  for  the  black-coat- 
ed digger's  notice.  He  has  been  called 
the  blind  mole,  we  know,  but  that  is  a 
fiction  ;  when  he  runs  about  at  times 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  just  put  vour 
finger  down  to  him  and  feel  if  he  is 
blind.  No  ;  he  will  fix  it,  and  hang 
like  a  little  bull-dog.  A  pair  of 
young  goldfinches,  the  first  we  have 
seen  this  year,  are  flitting  about  the 
thistles,  the  seeds  of  which  are  not 
ripe  yet  for  the  birds  ;  this  is  evidently 
only  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
crop.  The  nightingales  are  not  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  mowdi- 
warps  (mole-heaps),  for  the  larger  wil- 
low wrens  come  for  their  share.  Rob- 
in will  stand  by  the  side  of  a  moving 
hill  that  the  mole  is  working  under, 
with  his  tail  up  and  his  head  cocked 
on  one  side.  I  very  frequently  turn 
the  earth  of  fresh  hillocks  over  the 
sward  for  the  birds  to  visit  after  I  have 
passed  along. 

Refreshing  showers  cause  creatures 
to  be  on  the  alert,  putting  fresh  life 
into  them.  Only  a  few  days  back  the 
voles  were  swimming  in  these  lily- 
pads  ;  but  not  one  will  venture  there 
now,  for  pike  have  left  their  deep  hov- 
ers below  to  feed  just  outside  the  fringe 
of  them.  Judging  from  the  vicious 
shoots  they  make,  small  fry  are  hav- 
ing a  lively  time  of  it.  «  Fish  will  feed 
now  the  sun  has  nearly  gone  down  un- 
der the  hills, — good  fish.  When  most 
people  leave  off  is  often  the  best  time 
to  fish, — for  good  fish  feed,  and  feed 
well,  in  the  twilight,  when  all  is  still. 

Let  us  lean  over  the  coping  of  this 
old  gray  bridge  to  think  a  while.  A 
wide  bend  of  the  river  with  trees  on 
either  side  is  directly  in  front  of  us, 
and  an  old  mill,  much  grayer  than  the 
bridge  we  are  on,  looms  out  through 
the  trees  in  the  distance.  Reyond  this 
the  heather-covered  hills  are  massed,  a 
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soft  sky  floating  over  ihein»— saffron 
on  the  horizon,  deep  warm  gray  above^ 
— the  tones  softly  blending,  without 
one  single  cloud-fleck  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  tones. 

It  is  late  in  the  evening,  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  but  the  soft  bright  after-glow 
brings  all  out  so  distinctly  that  we  can 
see  the  rings  that  the  bleak  make  ris- 
ing at  the  midges  half-way  down  the 
bend  of  the  river.  On  one  side  of  us 
some  old  rails  keep  the  stock  from  get- 
ting into  a  shallow  swamp  close  to  the 
main  highroad,  so  near  to  it  that  if 
you  got  over  the  rails  from  the  road 
you  wero  in  the  swamp  at  once.  I 
iiave  been  casting  my  eyes  over  it  from 
time  to  time,  just  to  gauge  mentally 
the  probable  depth  of  squash  that  some 
fine  meadow-sweet  was  springing  from 
— in  fact  have  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  bunch  of  it  home,  if  I 
got  mired  over  it.  But  just  when 
about  to  move  for  this  floral  venture, 
is  heard  just  below,  and  not  six  feet 
from  where  I  was  standing,  Querk, 
querk^  querk,  querk,  querk,  querk  ! 
like  a  duck  with  a  wire  cravat  round 
its  neck.  These  sounds  were  followed 
by  soft  coodling  peep,  peep,  peeps  ! 
The  next  moment,  without  the  least 
noise,  I  was  stretched  out  flat  on  the 
coping,  the  extreme  end  of  it,  with  my 
head  hanging  over,  looking  directly 
down  on  a  water- rail  hovering  her 
peepers  on  the  nest  close  to.  But  her 
quick  eye  saw  something  on  the  end  of 
that  coping-stone  that  she  had  not  seen 
before.  Flop,  flop,  spit,  spitter,  spit ! 
add  as  the  water  flicked  up  a  little 
there  was  the  nest  visible,  but  she  and 
her  peeps  were  gone. 

Fairly  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with 
the  rail's  strange  notes,  heard  from 
him  from  time  to  time  in  equally 
strange  places,  I  certainly  was  not  "pre- 
pared for  the  performance  from  the 
one  just  startled.  Aa  I  had  not  moved 
in  the  least  from  my  flrst  position, 
there  was  a  chance  that  she  would 
bring  them  bjick  to  the  nest  again  ;  for 
she  kept  on  with  her  querk,  querk, 
querk  !  and  her  chicks  peeped  in  an- 
swer to  her.  I'hen  I  saw  the  oat-grass 
tassels  nod  and  sway  ever  so  gently  ; 
she  was  certainly  bringing  them  back 
to  the  nest  again.  But  when  within  a 
yard  of  it  she  climbed  up  a  spray  of 


meadow-sweet,  quite  as  quickly  as  any 
cat  ever  climbed  up  a  fence  when  a 
fox-terrier  had,  shortened  her  tail  a  lit- 
tle, and  she  saw  once  more  the  strange 
termination     of     that     coping-stone. 
Then  she  shot  down  with  a  flop  into 
the    water    below,    giving    out    short 
grunts,  squeaks,  and  croaks  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature.     You  might  call 
them  with  perfect  truth  a  jumble  of 
strange  sounds — as  if  some  one    was 
coughing  with  difficulty  and  in  pain, 
or  a  frog  snoring  away  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart  when   April   showers    were 
gently  falling,  mixed  with  the  squeaks 
from  a  rat  in  a  trap.     All  the  time 
this  single-handed  concert  was  going 
on,  you  could  hear,  chiming  in  now  and 
again,  the  peep,  peep,  peeps !  from  her 
scattered  brood.     As  I  am  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  and  almost  sixteen  stone 
in  weight,  the  end  of  a  coping-stone  to 
rest  on  is  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses  ; 
and  if  I  sprawled  on  it  until  midnight 
she  would  not  come  back  again,  so   I 
left  it :   but  early  next  morning,   as 
soon  as  it  was  fairly  light,  I  was  there 
again,  thinking  I  might  by  chance  see 
her  and  the  cnicks  once  more.      Bui 
no  such  luck  :  there  was  the  nest,  but 
the  birds  were  gone.     When  alarmed, 
rails  will,  like  others  of  the  wader  and 
swimmer  family,  take  their  young  from 
a    place    and  "quickly    make    another 
home  for  them  elsewnere.     The  shifts 
and  expedients  of  wild  creatures,  wheD 
you  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  see 
them,  are  simply  wonderful  when  used 
merely  for   their   own    preservation  ; 
but  when  all  their  wits  are  brought 
into  play  for  the  sake  of  their  young, 
so  that  these  may  not  come  to  harm, 
some  of  the  most  innocent  of  creatures 
will  baffle  you  completely. 

Shoving  a  punt  into  a  patch  of  lush 
swamp  growth  would  be  an  act  of  fol- 
ly, for  directly  her  bows  swished  in, 
every  creature  that  sheltered  there 
would  leave  it  in  double-quick  time, 
silently  too. 

Coots,  moorhens,  rails,  and  wild 
ducks  will,  if  not  molested,  feed  with 
the  poultry  on  any  lonely  farm  that 
has  a  piece  of  water  near  it  which  they 
frequent ;  in  fact,  the  nearer  they  can 
get  to  houses  and  people  the  better 
they  like  it.  Cock  and  snipe  are  cer- 
tainly peculiar  in  this  respect ;  for  on 
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one  of  the  best  teal-springing  moors 
that  I  have  known,  tha  greater  portion 
of  them  were  tealed  olo^e  to  the  main 
highroad.  One  farm,  from  which  the 
drain  ran  into  the  waste,  was  never 
without  these  long-billed  beauties  after 
the  first  frosts  had  shown  on  the  grass. 
They  fed  and  bored  up  it,  right  from 
the  moor  waste  where  they  located 
themselves,  close  up  to  the  backdoor 
of  the  farm.  Personally  I  do  not  fancy 
cither  cock  or  snipe  after  having  seen 
them  probing  in  that  odoriferous  drain 
— which  may  only  be  prejudice,  but 
the  distaste  is  not  to  be  overcome. 

One  evening  lately  I  was  out  for  a 
stroll  on  a  path  leading  bv  a  pond. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  it,  where  a  gate 
only  parted  the  pond-path  from  the 
highroad,  something  shot  out  from  the 
edge  of  that  path,  fringed  with  sword- 
grass,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  only 
a  startled  vole.  But  the  heave-up  of 
the  water,  as  the  creature  pursued  its 
course  just  beneath  it,  at  once  told  it 
was  not  that ;  and  the  trace  came  in 
again  under  water  from  a  clump  of 
grass  at  my  feet,  whence  it  had  first 
started.  After  lightly  and  carefully 
parting  the  grass-blades,  only  a  bit  of 
half- submerged  sodden  turf  was  visi- 
ble ;  and  just  by  the  side  of  it  there 
was  another  boil  up  of  the  water, 
which  was  only  six  inches  in  depth 
close  to  the  path.  Then  a  dab  chick 
poked  her  head  up  a  yard  or  so  away 
from  that  sodden  patch.  It  was  her 
nesting-raft,  which  was  under  my  very 
nose.  To  look  at  it,  any  one  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  bird's  ways  would 
have  hooted  at  the  idea  of  bird's  eggs 
being  in  that  wet  rotting  dab  of  weeds. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  depression  ; 
it  was  just  a  fiat  dab  of  rotting  green 
weeds  and  nothing  more.  Very,  very 
gingerly  a  good  two  inches  of  that  vile- 
ly smelling  top-dressing  was  removed, 
and  there  lay  four  eggs.  The  nest  was 
thoroughly  examined,  half  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  replaced,  the  top- 
dressing  being  raked  off,  leaving  the 
eggs  bare.  After  the  grass- blades  had 
been  carefully  arranged  over  it,  as  they 
were  before,  the  nesting  site  was  left 
for  about  half  an  hour  ;  when  revisited 
the  eggs  were  covered  as  before  by  the 
birds.  Now  on  the  face  of  it  no  one, 
if  he  gave  a  moment's  thought  to  the 


subject,  would  think  that  the  bird 
could  dive  for  that  quantity  of  top- 
dressing  and  place  it  over  her  eggs  in 
so  short  a  time, — it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  it.  The  fact  is,  the  weeds  are 
in  readiness  close  to  the  nest,  pulled 
up  from  the  bottom  by  the  birds  be- 
forehand for  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  stated  bv  some  authori- 
ties (sic)  that  the  dabchick  can  sit  up, 
resting  on  the  tarsus  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  they  are  generally  set  up  like 
that,  as  if  they  were  going  through  re- 
cruit drill,  bolt  upright :  but  this,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  a  most  unnatural  po- 
sition. The  great  northern  diver,  the 
black-throated  and  the  red-throated 
divers,  do  sit  up,  or  rather  rest  in  an 
erect  position  at  times,  under  the  stress 
of  circumstance,  but  not  very  fre- 
quently. What  a  creature  can  do  when 
forced  to  do  it  is  often  quite  contrary 
to  its  usual  course  of  action.  Due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  at  all  times  ; 
nature  has  no  hard-and-fast  rules  in 
her  economy. 

Our  favorite  water-sprite  can  move 
with  rapidity,  stretching  his  neck  oht 
a  little  and  canting  his  body  forward 
slightly,  when  he  thinks  that  there  is 
need  for  it ;  and  there  certainly  is  that 
at  times.  If  they  could  not  run  over 
submerged  tangle,  just  rising  to  the 
surface,  their  case  would  be  hard  in- 
deed, for  the  network  of  roots  and 
rootlets  of  aquatic  growth  in  the  shal- 
lows would  catch  them  like  a  net,  and 
they  would  drown  in  it.  Where  carp 
are  not  able  to  root  and  wriggle 
through,  no  diving  bird  can  go,  not 
even  that  eel-like  mover  the  water- 
rail.  Once  I  got  wet  through  in  try- 
ing to  convince  a  certain  individual 
that  even  carp  could  not  get  through 
submerged  tangle.  The  dispute  be- 
came warm,  and  in  I  plunged  up  to  the 
neck,  kicked  about,  and  stirred  the 
water  up.  The  Gsh  in  their  fright 
rushed  into  the  tangle,  and  there  they 
remained  held  fast.  I  groped  out, 
with  my  head  under  water,  a  couple  of 
brace  of  good  ones  before  coming  out. 
And  then  my  friend  calmly  remarked 
that  he  would  take  the  fish.  After 
disjointing  the  vertebras  of  those  be- 
muddled  carp,  and  threading  a  willow 
slip  through  their  gills,  I  smiled  at  him 
in  the  way  that  a  dog- otter  does  when 
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fixed  in  a  trap,  and  left  him  to  think 
the  matter  over  while  I  bestowed  the 
carp  in  a  more  grateful  quarter. 

As  the  seasons  change,  the  ways  and 
means  of  various  creatures  change  with 
them.  Fish  are  affected  by  the  weath- 
er to  a  most  exasperating  degree,  from 
the  angler*s  point  of  view  :  a  long 
spell  of  fine  weather  npsets  the  cart 
completely.  In  the  night-time  large 
fish  work  their  way  from  their  hovers 
over  the  shallows,  into  deep  holes 
shaded  over  by  trees,  leaving  their  real 
homes  for  a  time  to  prospect  about  a 
bit.  There  they  are  at  present,  in  vari- 
ous deep  pools,  swimming  lazily  to  and 
fro.  A  regular  cruel  sight  to  look  at ; 
for  they  are  all  good  fish,  ranging  from 
1  lb.  in  weight  up  to  4  lbs.  Chafers, 
humble-bees,  cherries,  grasshoppers, 
worms,  and  the  brightest  of  bright 
minnows,  are  mixed  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

The  fish  are  simply  glutted  with 
bough-feed — the  various  creatures  that 
drop  from  the  trees  into  the  water — 
and  young  birds  at  times  ;  and  they  re- 
fuse contemptuously  all  the  luxuries 
that  are  ofiFered  them  on  the  point  of  a 
hook.  When  a  rush  of  fresh  water 
comes  down  from  above,  well  stained 
from  the  drainings  of  ploughed  lands, 
these  very  same  fish  will  then  take  al- 
most anything  that  is  offered  them. 

**  Look  at  the  pewits,  right  away 
over  the  flats.  Craft — there's  a  cloud 
of  them  roving  about  like  a  lot  of 
leaves  in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  just  hark 
what  a  row  they  are  kicking  up.  And 
look,  there  goes  a  good  stand  of  golden 
plovers,  right  clean  away  from  the 
foreshores. 

**  I've  sin  'em,  my  son,  an'  heard 
'em  fur  sum  time  ;  an'  there's  sum- 
thin'  else  as  I'll  pint  out  tu  ye.  Jist 
look  this  way,  out  over  the  water,  at 
that  'ere  lot  o'  flappin'  an'  cracklin* 
gulls  a-comin'  in.  Old  Gorger  Bolt 
was  a-cracklin'  on  mid'lin'  heavy  this 
mam  in'  at  his  boy,  just  cause  he  reck- 
ined  as  they  might  as  well  go  out  as 
stop  ashore,  arter  he'd  bin  up  half  the 
night  gitting  the  gear  ready. 

**  Gorger  is  as  wicious  as  a  shark 
when  he's  crabbed  a  bit.  He  told 
Biler  his  boy  as  he'd  ram  a  wet  swab 
in  his  gills  an'  break  the  mop  'andle 
over  his  figgerhead,  if  so  be  as  he  was 


mutinous  enough  tu  say  anuther  word 
on  that  'ere  pint  o'  weather-gauge. 

**  The  flight-shooters  told  him  when 
they  passed  his  cabin  this  marnin'  thet 
not  one  on  'em  had  got  a  feather,  let 
alone  a  bird.  Gorger  said  the  beach 
smelt  o'  brimstone  where  they'd  bin 
a-standin'  talkin'  tu  him  ;  'twas  mid- 
dlin'  nerlite  talk,  fur  he  ain't  noways 
perticKler  at  times.  An'  I  knows  as 
their  words  will  be  proved  afore  two 
hours'  watch'  is  over.  They  all  on  'em 
swears  like  hoss-troopers,  but  there 
ain't  one  on  'em  could  tell  a  damned 
lie  not  if  they  put  their  shoulder  out 
o'  jint  a-trjing  at  it. 

**  The  fowl  was  fidgety  they  said, 
ashootin'  to  an'  fro  all  over  the 
marshes  ;  an'  they  showed  like  a  lot 
o'  falling  shootin  -stars,  hollerin'  out 
most  surprisin*.  The  tide  wus  right 
out ;  but  the  fust  o'  the  flow  wus 
a-ripplin'  the  sands,  an'  all  sorts  o' 
fowl  wus  there,  hundreds  of  'em,  not 
a-feedin',  but  a-dabblih'  an'  a- wash  in' 
in  the  tide-plashes.  An'  all  the  lot  on 
'em  showed  double  on  the  sands,  as  if 
they  wus  a-standin'  on  lookin'-glasses. 
That  'ere  ain't  a  healthy  sight,  not  by 
no  manner  o'  means  ;  fur  ye  see,  my 
son,  that  if  the  sands  is  all  a-brimmin* 
atop  with  water  on  the  werry  fust  rip- 
ple o'  the  flow,  there's  a  desprit  lot  o' 
rough  water  back  somewhere  a-forcin' 
it  An'  they  told  him  when  the  sun 
riz  out  o'  the  water  as  the  sands  wus 
lit  up  all  light-like  as  if  they  wus  civ- 
ered  in  snow.  Then  the  light  went 
away  again  as  quick  as  it  had  cum  out. 
Gorger  is  a  rum  old  fish  ;  he  ain't 
werry  hansum,  an'  he  ain't  werry 
smooth  in  his  ways  at  times,  but  he 
ain't  no  fool — he  niver  have  bin.  I've 
heard  him  say  lots  o'  times  if  so  be  as 
folks  would  on'y  notice  the  ways  and 
woices  o'  fowl  a  leetle  more  an'  what 
sum  on  'em  do,  there  wouldn't  be 
quite  so  much  small  wreckage  about.'* 

Gorger  looked  seaward  and  got  his 
boat  as  far  up  the  shingle  as  he  could 
get  her  with  the  windlass,  for  he  knew 
what  was  coming. 

And  it  did  come  with  a  rush — with- 
out any  preliminary  warnings  :  right 
in  from  open  water  great  rollers  broke 
and  raced,  roaring  and  hissing  over 
the  sands  in  a  way  that  fisher-folks 
very  seldom  witnessed,  fully  crested  ; 
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the  white  homes  had  got  the  bits  in 
their  mouths  this  time ;  they  leapt 
over  the  massive  piles  and  rnshed  np 
the  beach.  I  was  flat  down  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  beach,  where  it  joins 
the  sand-hills,  with  my  head  resting 


on  my  folded  arms,  looking  at  that 
howling,  screaming,  hissing,  boiling 
waste  of  waters  :  there  was  no  stand- 
ing upright  against  the  storm. — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  AGE  OF   LITERATOTRE  AND   ITS   CRITICS. 


BY   V,   F.    HAKNIGAW. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  criticism.  Like  many  other 
sweeping  statements,  which  **  the  man 
in  the  street"  accepts  unhesitatingly, 
this  proposition  is  only  true  in  a  very 
modified  sense.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  too  many  ciitics  ;  but  we  have 
very  few  good  critics.  Indeed,  criti- 
cism in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  more  nearly  approached  the 
dignity  of  an  art  than  it  does  nowadays. 
We  are  quite  deluged  with  personal  im- 
pressions, one-sided  **  appreciations," 
and  "monographs,"  often  generated 
by  the  desire  to  air  a  fad  or  to  praise  a 
friend.  Although  wo  plume  ourselves 
on  our  generous  admiration  for  all  true 
genius,  we  are  apt  to  disparage  or  to 
ignore  the  gifts  of  our  best  living  writ- 
ers. Our  latter-day  critics  pretend  to 
be  shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  re- 
viewer who  was,  at  one  time,  supposed 
to  have  '*  killed  John  Keats  ;  but 
have  we  not  an  example  of  gross  preju- 
dice—not to  say  crass  ignorance — in 
the  printed  attacks  on  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin by  persons,  some  of  whom,  I  strong- 
ly suspect,  never  read  two  pages  of  his 
poetry  ?  It  may  be  one  of  the  evil  re- 
suits  of  democracy  that  every  one  is 
now  anxious  to  be  considered  omnis- 
cient, or  at  least  capable  of  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  everything.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  so- 
called  **  criticism"  of  our  day  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  collection  of  hasty 
and  worthless  opinions. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  is  rather  unfortunate 
in  assuming,  as  he  does  in  his  recently 
published  volume  entitled  Studies  in 
Early  Victorian  Literature,  that  the 
wings  of  imagination  have  been  clipped 
by  the  critical  spirit  of  to-day.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  and  respect 


Mr.  Harrison's  sincerity  ;  but  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  his  book  has  convinced 
me  that  his  theory  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  poets,  novelists,  and  historians 
of  this  age  to  their  predecessors  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  fallacious  and  indiscrimi- 
nating.  His  introductory  chapter  is 
rendered  almost  valueless,  from  the 
standpoint  of  intelligent  criticism,  by 
its  terrible  dogmatism.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  the  Victorian  age  has 
produced  **  no  supremo  master  m  po- 
etry, philosophy,  or  romance."  No 
doubt,  wo  have  no  nineteenth  century 
Shakespeare  ;  but  we  have  a  Browning 
— and  who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  a  su- 
premely great  poet?  It  remains  for 
future  generations,  perhaps,  to  appre- 
ciate Sordello  and  The  Ring  and  the 
Book ;  but  by  persistent  and,  indeed, 
unnecessary  laudation  of  the  meteoric 
genius  of  Shakespeare — unquestionably 
the  greatest  dramatist  that  ever  lived — 
we  cannot  belittle  the  reputation  of  a 
poet  who  approaches  him  in  some  re- 
spects, and  who  is  certainly  his  supe- 
rior in  the  faculty  of  introspective  an- 
alysis. I  would  be  sorry  to  place  Venus 
and  Adonis  above  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ; 
and  if  Browning  could  not  write  a 
tragedy  so  full  of  action  and  variety  as 
Macbeth,  Shakespeare  would  have 
striven  in  vain  to  produce  a  short 
poem  containing  so  much  concentrated 
power,  so  much  psychological  profun- 
dity, as  -^W  Vogler. 

Again,  is  it  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Will- 
iam Morris  is  an  inferior  poet  as  com- 
pared with  Keats  or  even  Shelley  ? 
Critics  are  too  apt  to  underrate  tne 
greatness  of  their  contemporaries  ;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Harrison  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  hopeless 
specimen  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti. 
The  past  has  the  effect  of  a  mirage  on 
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his  mind.  Every  object  becomes  gran- 
diose when  seen  through  the  magic  lens 
of  half  a  century.  A  number  of  names 
are  repeated  in  a  reverential  fashion, 
and  the  horde  of  living  writers  of  prose 
and  verse  are  thereupon  admonished  to 
**  hide  their  diminished  heads." 

For  my  part,  I  regard  The  Earthly 
Paradise  as  a  most  beautiful,  if  not  an 
immortal  production  ;  and  I  am  unor- 
thodox enough  to  hold  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  has  written  some  exquisite  poet- 
ry. I  yield  to  no  latter-day  enthusiast 
in  my  admiration  for  the  late  Dante 
Oabriel  Rossetti,  who  appears  to  me 
not  only  superior  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  but  only 
second  to  Browning  in  originality, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  supreme  mas- 
tery of  language.  As  for  Lord  Tenny- 
son, he  was  a  great  artist,  though  ho 
was,  in  my  humble  judgment,  far  from 
being  the  foremost  poet  of  his  time. 
In  many  of  his  characteristics  he  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  modern 
ideas  ;  but  he  was  too  conventional,  too 
womanish,  to  take  his  place  among 
poets  of  the  first  rank.  The  minute 
critic  of  poetry  will  find*  many  analo- 
gies between  the  late  Laureate  and  our 
greatest  woman-poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  it  is  possible  that  pos- 
terity will  bestow  on  her  a  higher  meed 
of  praise  ;  for,  though  inferior  to  Ten- 
nyson in  mere  technique,  she  exhibits 
far  more  intensity  of  emotion  and  clear- 
ness of  imaginative  insight. 

According  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Vic- 
torian age  commenced  in  1887.  I  do 
not  know  why  literature  should  be 
regulated  by  any  such  arbitrary  system 
of  reckoning  ;  but  it  seems  to  please 
Mr.  Harrison,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own 
course  in  dealing  with  a  literary  epoch. 
It  is  when  he  proceeds  to  lament  that 
Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  some 
others  had  passed  away  before  that  year 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  smile.  As  for 
Scott,  his  fame  as  a  poet  was  never 
very  secure,  and  only  schoolboys  read 
him  now.  His  novels  are  also  losing 
their  glamour  ;  and  when  Mr.  Harri- 
son tells  us  that  the  Victorian  age  has 
no  Scott,  we  may  complacently  reply 
that  it  has  more  than  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  in  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson,   Clark    Russell,    and    Stanley 


Weyman.  I  mention  the  last  three 
names,  not  because  I  regard  these  three 
writers  as  occupying  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  contemporary  fiction,  but  bo- 
cause  I  look  upon  their  works  as  ro- 
mances— and  far  more  interesting  ro- 
mances than  /vaw^oe  or  any  other  piece 
of  historical  stucco-work  which  the 
ridiculously  overrated  **  Wizard  of  the 
North''  inflicted  on  generations  of  un- 
happy readers.  We  have  all  had  to 
read  the  Waverley  Novels— for  our 
sins  ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  to 
make  us  all  worshipjpers  of  Scott  !  He 
invented  the  **  novel  of  costume,"  and 
it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  died 
with  him  instead  of  generating  a  brood 
of  G.  P.  R.  Jameses,  Harrison  Ains- 
worths,  and  James  Grants  ! 

Byron  was  a  truly  great  poet.  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  was  bold  enough  to  9ay 
80  with  considerable  emphasis  in  hjs 
clever  book,  lite  Poetry  of  the  Period^ 
and  some  unwise  Wordsworthians  took 
the  opportunity  of  **  slating"  him  for 
admiring  the  naughty  nobleman  who 
wrote  Don  Juan>  Great  as  were  Shel- 
ley's gifts  of  imagination,  he  lacks  the 
masculine  energy  and  individuality  of 
Byron.  But,  though  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley will  always  rank  aniong  the  great- 
est poets  of  England,  the  last  fifty 
years  has  given  us  at  least  one  man  of 
not  inferior  genius,  and  several  who 
must  take  a  high  place  among  poets  of 
the  second  class. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Harrison  declaring 
that  since  1837  we  have  had  no  great 
novelist.     He  writes  in  the  tone  of  a 
disappointed  man,  as  if  he  had  read  all 
the  fiction  of  the  day,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  '^  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able."   If  so,  he  must  be  hard  to  please, 
or  must  be  one   of  those  who  think 
nothing  is  good  till  it  is  at  least  fifty 
years  old.     Otherwise,  he  would    not 
overlook   such   a  series  of    novels   as 
those  which  range  from  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  to  Jude  the  Obscure. 
I  agree  with  him  that  Thackeray  is  a 
master  of  style  ;  but  in  laying    down 
that    Vanity   Fair  is  a  greater  novel 
than  The  Ivewcomes,  this  critic  will  he 
sure  to  fall  foul  of  e^ery  educated  ad- 
mirer of  that  gifted  writer  of  fiction. 
Indeed,   Thackeray's  highest  achieve- 
ment was  Esmond,  and   I  am  glad  to 
find  that  in  this  view  I  am  supported 
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by  no  lees  a  critic  than  Professor  George 
Saintsbury,  whose  book.  Corrected  Im- 
pressioHS,^  Contrasts  very  favorably  in 
some  respects  with  Mr.  Harrison's  more 
pretentious  volume.  Scott  could  no 
more  have  written  Esmond  or  Romola 
tlian  he  could  have  written  Hamlet  or 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  adopts  the  conventional  no- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  ;  and  so  he  is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate works  which  all  competent  critics 
(and  in  saying  this  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  characterise  Messrs.  James  Payn  and 
Andrew  hang  sl8  ificompetent  specimens 
of  that  tribe)  believe  to  be  superior  to 
anything  produced  by  Scott. 

The  mention  of  Komola  brings  me  to 
George  Eliot.  She  was  possibly  the 
object  of  too  much  worship  during  her 
lifetime.  But  it  has  become  the  fash- 
ion of  lute  to  say  that  she  has  ceased  to 
be  read.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  both  join  in  this  parrot-cry 
of  the  hour,  and  endeavor  to  show  that 
she  was  never  born  to  write  novels. 
What  nonsense  it  is  to  indulge  in  such 
idle  speculations  !  She  did  write  nov- 
els, at  any  rate— and  they  were  great 
novels  whatever  may  be  their  shortcom- 
ings. According  to  Mr.  Harrison,  she 
must  have  been  devoid  of  the  novel- 
writing  facultv  because  she  was  over 
thirty  when  sne  tried  her  hand  at  6c- 
tion.  So  then  the  lady  novelist  should 
commence  in  her  teens  ?  At  that  rate 
the  readers  of  novels  have  an  appalling 
prospect  before  them.  When  every  gin 
fresh  from  a  boarding-school  is  invited 
to  plunge  into  the  manufacture  of  ro- 
mance, no  wonder  that  the  unfortu- 
nate male  novelist  is  ordered,  as  ho  has 
been  lately  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  to  quit  the  field  of  fic- 
tion, '*  bag  and  baggage."  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  remarks  as  to  George 
Eliot's  age  when  her  first  book.  Scenes 
from  Clerical  Life^  was  published,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  English  works  of  fiction  were 
written  when  their  authors  were  ap- 
proaching old  age.  Daniel  Defoe  was 
fifty-six  when  Kohinson  Crusoe  ap- 
peared. Fielding  was  somewhat  young- 
er— forty-two — when  he  produced  Tom 
Jones;  but  Gulliver* s  Travels  {vl  hook, 
which  I  for  one  include  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  romance)  did  not  make  its 


appearance  until  Swift  had  attained  his 
fifty-ninth  year.  So  much  for  the  the- 
ory as  to  novelists  who  commence  writ- 
ing after  thirty  being  disqualified  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle  for  fame  ! 

Professor  Saintsbury  has  indulged  in 
some  unworthy  sneers  at  George  Eliot 
on  account  of  her  relations  to  Gearge 
Henry  Lewes — not  of  the  puritanical 
order,  for  Professor  Saintsbury  is  above 
such  littleness — but  rather  of  a  kind 
that  savors  strongly  of  pedantry.  He 
suggests  that  George  Eliot's  love  of 
philosophical  speculation's  was  duo  to 
Lewes's  influence,  and  that  her  novels 
were  the  result  of  a  system  of  *'  coach- 
ing" (this  word  best  conveys  what  is 
meant)  on  his  part.  Now,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  say  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle of  the  subject-matter  contained  in 
Adam  Bede,  Tlie  Mill  on  the  Floss^  or 
Daniel  Deronda^  was  actually  derived 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  author's 
husband.  Such  inquiries  may  be  amus- 
ing to  persons  of  feeble  intellect  and 
some  redeeming  capacity  for  laughter, 
but  for  literary  purposes  they  are  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  attempt 
to  find  out  how  much  a  man  possesses 
of  his  great-great-grandfather's  talents, 
passions,  and  eccentricities. 

The  greatness  of  George  Eliot  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
either  advised  or  assisted  by  a  clever 
man  like  George  Henry  Lewes.  She 
has  defects  as  a  writer— ponderosity, 
didacticism,  and  a  weakness  for  aphor- 
isms. But,  after  all,  she  was  one  of 
our  greatest  prose  artists.  She  resem- 
bles Flaubert  in  many  ways,  and  the 
only  English  novelist  of  our  own  time 
who  exhibits  genius  of  the  rare  order 
which  she  possessed  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  She  is,  curiously  enough,  not 
feminine  in  the  same  sense  as  Charlotte 
Bronte,  or  her  gifted  sister  Emily, 
whose  Wutheri7ig  Heights  is  certainly 
the  greatest  work  ever  written  by  a 
young  girl.  Romola  is  not  so  mucn  a 
masculine  as  a  monkish  book  ;  and  that 
is  exactly  what  George  Eliot's  genius 
suggests  to  my  mind — the  intellect  and 
imaginative  power  of  some  gifted  monk. 
Her  Savonarola  is  a  true  portrait,  be- 
cause she  understood  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  could  exhibit  his  lineaments  to  the 
world.  That  no  female  writer  of  any 
age  or  country  can  be  compared  with 
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her  is,  in  my  humble  judgment^  nn- 
cmestionable.  She  is  greater  than 
ueorge  Sand — greater  than  Matilde 
Serao — bat  she  is  still  imperfect,  per- 
haps partly  because  she  aimed  too  high, 
and  sought  to  combine  the  functions 
of  a  phiToaopher  and  a  novelist. 

Neither  Mr.  Harrison  nor  Professor 
Saintsbury  appear  to  realize  that  there 
are  exceptional  types  of  genius  which 
defy  classification.  Of  such  a  kind  is 
the  genius  of  Qeorge  Eliot.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  for  both  these  critics  if 
they  passed  over  this  novelist  in  silence, 
for  what  they  have  written  about  her 
clearly  proves — at  least  to  my  mind — 
that  they  do  not  understand  her  at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  guiding  the  many- 
headed  public  with  regard  to  modern 
fiction  is  exemplified  bv  Mr.  Harrison's 
essay  on  the  novels  oi  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  which,  in  spite  of  all  he  says 
about  them,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  poor  stuff  indeed.  Vivian  Orey 
is  '*  the  best  of  a  bad  lot*'  (  hope  I  am 
not  becoming  vulgar  in  referring  to 
the  literary  productions  of  this  Jewish 
accession  to  the  English  aristocracy)  ; 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Von- 
ingshy,  which  is  a  rather  serious  effort, 
are  a  collection  of  satirical  sketches  of 
political  personages  thrown  together 
without  order  or  cohesion.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  power  of  description  was  ex- 
actly of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
enterprising  auctioneers  possess— many 
passages  in  his  works  are  merely  cata- 
logues of  plate,  furniture,  and  jewelry. 
The  experiment  of  striving  to  rehabili- 
tate such  a  writer  must  necessarily 
prove  a  failure.  It  is  easy  to  sec  the 
artistic  impotence  of  Disraeli  (I  gladly 
join  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  "  resurrect- 
ing" that  once-famous  name)  by  com- 
paring his  wretched  political  romances 
with  the  best  works  of  Bulwer,  an  au- 
thor who  has  been  undeservedly  neglect- 
ed in  this  age  of  literary  over-produc- 
tion. 

Both  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  have  dwelt  on  the  feebleness 
of  Dickens  in  everything  save  in  the 
talent  for  caricature  ;  but  their  criti- 
cism is  rather  belated,  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  author  of  Pickwick.  With 
charming  ingenuousness,  Mr.  Harrison 
observes  that  if  any  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent time  introduced  into  a  book  Pick- 


wick's '*  riotous  tomfoolery,"  he  would 
be  cried  down  by  the  reviewers  for  hav- 
ing written  such  '*  vulgar  balderdash." 
And  why  not  ?  Nearly  every  chapter 
of  Pickwick  is  excessively  vulgar,  and 
the  book  is  merely  saved  from  literary 
damnation  by  its  fun.  Dickens  was  a 
poor  specimen  of  a  novelist,  and, 
thoagh  a  genuine  humorist,  his  humor 
was  of  a  very  low  order.  In  fifty  years 
he  will  cease  to  be  included  among  gj^at 
English  writers. 

Mr.  Harrison  praises  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  while  Professor  Saintsbury  depre- 
ciates him.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  Trollope's  works  deserve  to  live 
for  their  manly  adherence  to  fact.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  not  an  artist  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  wrote. 
so  to  speak,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  did  nothing  that 
grips  our  hearts  or  our  nerves  like 
Maupassant's  novels,  or  the  best  of 
Turgenev's  works.  I  may  be  touching 
on  forbidden  ground  hj  introdaciug 
the  two  last  names  ;  but  if  Mr.  Harri- 
son turns  his  face  aside  and  wears  a 
thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  look  of  dis- 
pleasure, m  spite  of  his  professions  of 
Gomptism,  I  am  sure  Professor  Saints- 
bury will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  my 
remark. 

I  must  sum  up  with  apologies  to  the 
two  able  men  whom  I  have  ventured  to 
criticise  l9o   candidly.     After  all,   the 
best  criticism  is  like  the  efforts  of  men 
to  grope  their  way  through  darkness. 
Literature  may  be  compared  to  a  vast 
forest  full  of  shadows  and  of  strange, 
impalpable  forms.     To  find   our  way 
into  the  light  is  hard— perhaps  impos- 
sible.    When  we  seek  to  realize  all  the 
objects  around   us,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  dimness  of  our  vision, 
and,  however  keen  may  be  our  sympa- 
thies, we  cannot  easily  examine  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

If,  therefore,  the  two  books  with 
which  I  have  dealt  rather  summarily, 
have  not  presented  us  with  an  entirely 
accurate  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  age,  their  authors  must  get 
the  credit  of  having  attempted  to  ac- 
complish a  task  which  most  men  would 
not  dare  to  enter  upon  ;  and  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  can  adequately  sup- 
plement their  efforts. 

However,  this  much  is  clear  to  me— 
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that  the  Victorian  age  is  a  great  liter- 
ary epoch — as  great  in  most  respects  as 
that  which  preceded  it — though  per- 
haps its  most  marvellous  achievements 
have  been  in  the  domain  of  science  ; 
that  the  names  of  Robert  Browning, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, Uossetti,  and  William  Morris,  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  England's  poetic 
literature  for  centuries  ;  that — with  the 
exception  of  Fielding,'Thackeray,  and 
George  Eliot— no  greater  novelists  have 
appeared  in  England  than  our  b^st 
writers  of  tiction  during  the  last  two 
decades  ;  that  the  materials  of  romance 
— in  spite  of  Mr.  Harrison's  lugubrious 
caterwauling  about  the  days  of  high- 
waymen— were  never  more  plentiful 
than  they  are  now  ;  take,  for  instance, 
Jameson's  raid  into  the  Transvaal  and 
Nansen's  apparently  successful  discov- 
ery of  the  North  Pole.  What  we  most 
need  is  a  better  educated  public,  who 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  literature  as 
literature — a  thing  rendered  unfortu- 
nately very  difficult  owing  to  the  appe- 
tite for  sensationalism  and  the  preva- 
lence of  half-knowledge,  which  is  of 
course  only  another  word  for  superti* 
ciality.  We  should  not  allow  the 
weight  of  the  past  to  crush  us.  In 
more  senses  than  one,  we  are  '*  the  heirs 
of  the  ages."  We  know  more,  and  are 
better  able  to  face  our  destiny,  than  our 
ancestors.  Science  has  taught  us  much, 
and  has  dispelled  the  mists  of  time- 
honored  superstition.  Each  of  us  can, 
if  we  are  at  all  civilized,  repeat  the 
brave  words  of  Mr.  Henley  : 

'*  Beyond  this  placA  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  bat  the  Horror  of  the  shade. 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years, 
Finds,  and  shall  find  me,  unafraid.*' 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  facts 
hidden  in  obscure  depths  m  our  cities, 
in  our  fields,  and  unaer  the  earth — the 


tragedy,  the  comedy  of  common  life — 
the  sorrows  which  no  words  can  em- 
body ;  the  world-laughter  which  defies 
and  outlives  death  itself --the  hitherto 
invisible  world  on  which  our  modern 
progress  rests.  To  show  these  things 
18  the  function  of  the  novelist,  the  biog- 
rapher, the  realistic  dramatist^  and  the 
social  historian  ;  for  such  an  accession 
to  literature  as  the  last-named  person- 
age is  inevitable. 

It  may  be  humiliating  to  our  vanity 
to  reflect  that  England  has  produced 
but  one  Shakespeare  ;  but  let  us  re- 
member that  modern  literature  is  noth- 
ing if  it  be  not  cosmopolitan  ;  and  if 
we  can  claim  all  contemporary  writers 
as  brethren,  then  let  us  hail  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Ibsen  a  dramatist  who  has  un- 
veiled a  corner  of  human  nature  un- 
known to  the  great  author  of  Hamlet. 
Let  us,  too,  take  comfort  at  the  thought 
that  America  has  given  us  in  Haw- 
thorne the  greatest  master  of  spiritual 
romance  ;  and  that  in  France  there  is 
a  whole  school  of  great  modern  writers, 
with  Qustave  Flaubert  at  their  head, 
who  have  in  that  country,  at  least, 
fought  and  killed  the  great  Scott  tradi- 
tion, with  its  mediaeval  upholstery  and 
rusty  chain-armor.  The  English  novel 
has  recently  thrown  out  vigorous 
shoots  ;  and,  in  the  future,  no  hybrid 
romance  can  flourish  even  on  the  soil 
where  hypocritical  prudery  has  resigned 
so  long.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  such  books  as  Tess  of  the  U  Urher* 
villes.  The  Wages  of  Sin,  One  of  Our 
ConquerorSy  and,  finally,  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure,  have  made  the  typical  English 
morality-monger  gasp  with  horror, 
which  mayhap  will,  with  an  infusion 
of  culture,  develop  into  genuine  ad- 
miration. I  believe  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century. —  Westminster  Be- 
view. 
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It  was  an  immense  drive  from  High- 
gate  (she  had  been  spending  part  of  the 
day  there,  with  an  ancient  relative  of 
her  husband)  back  to  her  own  house  in 
Lowndes  Square.  She  had  been  out 
since  one  o*clock  :  first,  at  this  hinch- 
eon  party,  where  she  had  met  a  dozen 
of  old  Lady  Selina's  choicer  friends. 
Afterward,  taking  advantage  of  finding 
herself  in  that  quartier  perdu,  she  had 
consulted  with  her  coi^chman,  paid 
calls,  left  cards — all  with  a  sense  of 
executing  so  many  mechanical  dexteri- 
ties. At  some  of  the  houses  the  peo- 
ple were  at  home.  She  had  gone  in, 
and  talked,  and  talked  !  And  after 
each  of  these  visits,  as  she  re-entered 
her  carriage  and  pulled  the  fur  rug 
closer  about  her,  the  same  sensation  of 
discouragement,  of  lassitude,  of  an  in- 
sufferable mental  and  moral  emptiness, 
had  seized  upon  her  :  as  if  this  depres- 
sion of  spirit  was  an  unhappy  inde- 
pendent fact  which  she  had  left,  like 
the  footman,  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door.  At  lunch  she  had  been  placed 
between  a  distinguished  artist  whose 
work  she  sincerely  admired,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  well-known  poli- 
ticians of  Lady  Selina*s  set.  Both  men 
had  talked  to  her  with  animation  and 
interest ;  and  she,  too,  had  been  inter- 
esting. They  had  laughed  a  great 
deal ;  before  she  left.  Lady  Selina  had 
come  up  and  thanked  her  for  having 
made  the  success  of  her  little  party. 
And  yet  nothing,  nothing — nothing 
that  sfie  had  heard  or  seen,  no  person- 
ality with  which  she  had  come  in  con- 
tact during  those  many  hours  ! — had 
even  for  a  moment  relieved  her  from 
that  sensation  of  bitter  and  miserable 
futilitv. 

As  her  carriage  turned  into  the  Park 
the  lamps  were  already  lighted  :  each 
separate  gas  jet  making  its  individual 
spot  of  flame  against  the  pale  clear 
February  twilight.  It  had  been  a  love- 
ly day.     Since  morning,   millions  of 


brown  g;li8tening  leaf -buds  had  swelled, 
and  split  their  varnished  cases  upon 
the  expectant  boughs.  Within  the  last 
week  the  grass  under  the  trees  bad 
changed  color.  The  Serpentine,  she 
noticed,  as  it  reflected  the  light  over- 
head, assumed  an  indefinable  air  of 
coming  from  the  Belds,  of  being  a  real 
river  ;  and  the  damp,  mild  wind,  even 
under  those  regulated  branches,  sug- 
gested the  country,  too,  and  tasted  of 
the  spring. 

There  were  more  cards  awaiting  for 
her  at  the  house,  more  invitations,  a 
heap  of  letters  to  be  answered.     One 
of  the  notes  was  from  her  husband, 
half  a  dossen  lines  written   from    the 
club,  to  sav  she  was  not  to  expect  him 
home  to  dinner.     There  was  to  be  a 
late  fitting  at  the  House,  and  it  was 
uncertain  at  what  hour  he  might  have 
to  speak.    She  read  this  standing  under 
the  hall  lamp,  with  her  furs  still  hang- 
ing about  her.     A  smile  broke  over  her 
tired  face  at  that  mention  of  his  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  she  looked  to  see  when 
the  message  had  been  dispatched.     Sir 
John  had    carefully  noted  down   the 
hour  of  writing,  and  underneath,  from 
habit,  he  had  added  the  day  :  the  date 
of  the  month.     She  read  these  as  well. 
She  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the 
27th  of  February.     It  seemed  impossi- 
ble, and  yet  she  had  forgotten  it  entire- 
ly ;  and  the  recognition  of  this  forget- 
f  ulncss  seemed  to  accentuate  and  under- 
line all  the  vague,   intolerable  disap- 
pointment of  the  day.     For  years,  for 
four  or   five  years  at  least,  that  date 
had  represented  something  precious  to 
her  :  an  anniversary.  Then,  one  spring, 
had  come  Sir  John's  great  illness  ;  the 
following  year  they  had  been  busy  all 
through  February,  settling  matters  at 
Chisholme  and  taking  possession  of  the 
new  estate  ;  and  another,  and  yet  an- 
other spring  had  come  and  gone  since 
that.     ''It  is  eight  years  !''  fihe  said 
aloud,  looking  up  from  the  bit  of  paper 
she  held  in  her  chill  gloved  fingers. 

**  Yes,  m'lady.    Beg  pardon,  m'lady. 
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Dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  I  suppose, 
m'lady?"  the  butler  inquired  prompt- 
ly, stepping  forward.  He  was  an  old 
servant ;  he  had  been  in  the  house 
since  she  was  tirst  married.  He  was 
there,  too,  eight  years  ago.  She 
glanced  with  sudden  interest  at  his 
familiar  inexpressive  face.  Very  likely 
he  remembered  that  winter,  and  had 
had  his  own  opinion  about  admitting 
visitors. 

**  No.  Yes.  Of  course  !  What  am 
I  saying?  Dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 
Sir  John  will  not  be  home.  Dash  wood," 
she  added,  looking  back  over  her  shoul- 
der when  she  had  already  gone  up  one 
or  two  stairs. 

As  a  rule  she  was  extremely  kind  to 
her  servants  ;  she  had  rather  senti- 
mental theories  on  the  subject.  But 
lo-night  she  let  her  maid  remove  her 
heavy  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  kneel 
down  before  her  to  take  off  her  shoes, 
as  if  her  maid  had  been  an  automaton. 
Even  after  she  was  dressoil  for  dinner, 
she  remained  for  a  long  time  seated  be- 
fore her  mirror,  staring  at  herself,  at 
her  hair,  her  neck,  her  jewels,  with 
hard  preoccupied  eyes.  It  was  a  new 
expression  on  her  face.  Eight  years 
before  she  had  had  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure in  contemplating  her  reflection  in 
tliat  same  glass.  Eight  years  before 
she  had  been  a  young  woman.  Look- 
ing back  now  she  seemed  to  herself  so 
young  I  But  since  then  she  had  crossed 
the  gulf  which  separates  thirty  from 
thirty-tive  ;  she  was  changed,  irrevoca- 
bly changed  ;  nothing  could  do  away 
with  that.  When  she  went  out  now  to 
balls  and  parties,  everywhere,  she  met 
girls  and  young  men  who  had  been  the 
children  of  eight  years  before.  An  in- 
tolerable sense  of  life  having  passed  on, 
of  being  left  out,  left  behind,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  her  unrest  and  fa- 
tigue. It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  as  far 
back  as  she  could  remember,  some- 
thing— some  force  inherent  in  things 
which  she  could  not  describe,  but  which 
was  very  patent  to  her, — had  been  lead- 
ing her  on  and  on,  entangling  her  with 
the  lure  of  new  interests,  cheating  her 
with  promises  of  opportunities  for  ac- 
tion and  expression  which  had  never 
come  to  pass.  In  secret  she  had  always 
gone  on  in  the  hope  of  some  day  ex- 
periencing once  more,  were  it  but  for 


an  hour,  the  thrill,  the  absolute  satis- 
faction of  being,  which  had  once,  for  a 
short  time,  fulfilled  and  contented  the 
expectations  of  her  heart.     And   the 

J  ears  had  passed  ;  she  had  acquired 
abits  ;  she  was  a  middle-aged  woman 
now,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it  all. 
Nothing.     Nothing  ! 

Once,  long  a^o,  at  a  crisis  in  her  ex- 
istence, she  had  made  her  choice  :  she 
had  sent  away  the  man  who  loved  her. 
She  had  not  done  it  without  a  strug- 
gle. At  the  last,  and  because  what 
bound  her  to  duty  was  far  more  a  mat- 
ter of  emotion  than  of  strenuous  prin- 
ciple— because,  like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  women,  she  was 
weak  of  purpose,  ready  to  sacrifice  her- 
self and  yet  willing  to  evade  the  logical 
conclusions  of  her  own  choice  of  con- 
duct— at  the  very  least  she  had  tried  to 
make  terms  with  Necessity,  to  stipulate 
for  a  reprieve,  offering  herself  the  con- 
solation of  yet  some  hours,  some  su- 
premely happy  hours,  spent  in  his  com- 
pany. She  had  clung  to  this  scheme 
passionately  :  shutting  her  eyes  to  all 
else,  assuring  herself  and  him  that  it 
must  he80  :  that  this  much  at  least  was 
'*  owed  to  them."  By  whom  ?  It  was 
a  question  that  she  refused  to  ask  her- 
self !  But  circumstances  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  She  had  done  without 
it  in  the  end. 

And  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
submit  to  so  much  that  she  never  agrees 
to  }  She  was  thinking  of  that  all  the 
time  she  sat  eating  her  dinner  in  the 
warm,  softly-lighted  room,  opposite  Sir 
John's  empty  place.  Her  plan  had 
been  to  go  to  the  Opera  that  evening  ; 
and  later,  she  was  to  accompany  her 
sister-in-law  to  a  big  political  At  Home. 
But  when  the  carriage  came  round  she 
sent  it  away  again.  To-morrow  she 
would  tell  Julia  she  had  headache — any- 
thing !  But  they  should  let  her  off, 
for  once,  to-night. 


XL 


It  had  been  her  own  suggestion  that 
they  should  spend  the  last  day  of  all  at 
Stonehenge.  She  had  visited  the  place 
once  before  ;  and  it  gratified  the  half- 
theatrical,  half-romantic  element  in 
her  imagination  to  connect  inseparably 
the  last  hours  of  their  brief  frustrated 
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love  with  the  old  enduring  mystery  of 
those  stones.  He  had  begged  very  bard 
for  an  alternative  place  of  meeting  : 
something  that  they  could  be  sure  of, 
in  case  of  bad  weather,  or  if  any  of  her 
domestic  arrangemcDts  failed.  But  she 
had  conceived  a  nervous  horror  of  see- 
ing him  again  in  town.  She  was  al- 
ways looking  forward  (it  was  one  of  the 
differences  between  them),  and  she 
dreaded  to  part  with  him  in  any  place 
which  she  might  afterward,  by  stress 
of  circumstance,  be  forced  to  revisit. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  which  sho 
never  told  him,  and  he  had  ended  by 
giving  in  to  her  wish — as  he  always 
ended. 

It  was  arranged  between  them  that 
he  should  go  down  to  Salisbury  over- 
night, meeting  her  in  the  morning  at 
the  railway  station.  He  was  to  have  a 
carriage  waiting,  and  she  would  come 
down  from  London  by  the  earliest  train 
possible.  '*  1  should  so  like  to  bring 
you  some  lunch  ;  in  a  basket,  you 
know,  I  think  I  might  manage  it. 
And  you  won't  like  the  things  they  give 
you  to  eat,  at  the  place  where  they  put 
up  the  horses,  and  I  should  so  like  to 
have  you  enjoy  things."  This  she  had 
said  to  him,  as  they  were  settling  the 
details  of  their  expedition  ;  and,  though 
he  laughed  at  her  idea  of  pleasure,  and 
teased  her  with  suggestions  of  ordering 
down  some  preposterous  quantity  of 
provision,  the  simplicity  of  her  solici- 
tude for  his  comfort  touched  him  v^ry 
much  ;  the  way  she  looked  at  him  while 
she  said  it  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
tenderest,  sweetest  things  he  had  ever 
known.  The  expression  in  her  eyes 
that  day,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  were 
among  the  things  which  he  remem- 
bered longest. 

She,  on  her  side,  had  remembered  it 
all ;  every  incident.  During  the  whole 
of  that  last  week  he  spent  in  England 
his  regimental  duties  had  left  him 
scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  for  her.  That 
afternoon  together  at  Stonehengo  was 
the  sum  of  what  they  might  expect ; 
and,  after  all,  they  had  never  gone 
there  !  After  all  her  dreams,  her  plans 
— she  never  forgot  the  strangeness  of 
that  secret  continuous  planning — they 
had  been  prevented  by  the  commonest, 
the  most  obvious  of  accidents.  It  had 
simply  rained   all   day  long.     It  had 


rained  violently— rained  in  torrents  ; 
and  after  announcing  to  Sir  John  over 
night  that  she  was  going  to  spend  part 
of  the  day  in  the  country,  with  a  friend 
(she  had  promised  herself  she  would 
tell  no  lies,  that  were  not  necessary),  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the 
house  in  face  of  such  outrageous  weath- 
er. It  was  the  sort  of  accident  a  child 
might  have  foreseen.  But  she  had 
made  so  sure  of  being  given  what  she 
wanted  at  the  last !  She  had  so  vehe- 
mently persuaded  herself  that  the  very 
completeness  of  the  sacrifice — the  man- 
ner in  which  she  sent  him  away  forever 
— could  propitiate  fate,  cheat  jastioe, 
turn  this  last  poor  self-indulgence  iulo 
a  mere  question  of  accepting  compen- 
sation for  the  pain  they  suffered  !  And 
then  it  had  rained  all  day. 

No  one^  not  even  her  eldest  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  devoted  to  John,  and  al- 
ways hurrying  in,  at  inconvenient 
hours,  to  ask  questions  about  his  com- 
fort— not  one  person  of  her  entourage 
had  ever  suspected  the  existence  of  that 
brief  romauce. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  of  Sir  John's 
county    neighbors    and    constituents. 
When  his  regiment  was  stationed   at 
Windsor,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  great  deal  in  town  ;  very 
often  at  Lowndes  Square.     And  when 
the  — th  Highlanders  was  ordered   to 
India,  he  went  away.    It  was  one  more 
of  the  innumerable  meetings  and  part- 
ings which  take  place  in  silence,  out  of 
sight,  as  it   were  under  the  surface. 
No  one  but  herself  had  attached  any 
particular  meaning  to  his  coming  or 
going.     He  was  not  a  person  of  impor- 
tance.    And  as  she  sat  there,  in  her 
pretty  dinner  gown,  before  the  fire,  on 
this  other  27th  of  February,  she  was 
realizing  in   a  very  vivid  degree  the 
force  of  that  curious  inevitable  inter- 
lacing of  small  things,  small  interests, 
small  habits,  which  constitutes  a  sec- 
ond existence  for  most  of  us — an  exist- 
ence nothing  interrupts.     At  first  it 
had  seemed  impossible  to  endure  the 
emptiness,   the    blank  unchanging  si- 
lence, which  fell  upon  her  from  the  day 
of  his  going  (she  had  asked  him  not  to 
write).     From  day  to  day  she  deter- 
mined—she nearly  determined — to  tell 
the  whole  story  to  her  husband.     It 
would  be  a  relief,  which  she  could  al- 
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most  feel  beforehand,  to  hear  him  talked 
of,  to  hear  herself  mention  his  name. 
And  then,  little  by  little,  the  forced  oc- 
capations  of  her  position  (she  had  no 
children),  the  very  activity  of  her  youth 
and  temperament,  re-asserted  their 
claims.  And  the  years  had  passed 
since  then  I  Of  all  that  old  agony  she 
retained  a  sensation  of  something  pain- 
ful but  very  much  hidden  inside  her 
consciousness  :  a  sense  of  something 
incomplete  rather  than  an  active  grief. 
Very  often  she  did  not  think  of  him 
now,  by  name,  for  weeks  together.  It 
was  the  accident  of  a  date  wliich  had 
brought  the  old  memories  back  so 
strongly  to-night.  A  mere  accident, 
but  she  abandoned  herself  to  it  entirely. 
Years  ago  she  had  done  this  same 
thing  so  often  !  There  was  not  a  pos- 
sible detail  of  that  afternoon  at  Stone- 
henge  she  had  not  lived  over  a  hundred 
times  in  imagination  ;  and  her  fancied 
account  of  what  had  not  been,  and 
never  could  be  again,  invariably  started 
at  the  same  incident :  she  saw  herself 
getting  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at 
Salisbury  Station.  She  saw  herself  as 
in  a  vision  ;  she  knew  every  detail  of 
the  dress  she  had  meant  to  wear — (after 
all  she  had  succeeded  in  accounting  for 
the  luncheon  basket !) — and  from  that 
point,  on,  the  story  she  told  herself  of 
that  last  day  scarce  varied  a  whit.  .  .  . 

III. 

He  was  standing  on  one  side,  a  little 
away  from  the  crowd,  when  she  tirst 
caught  sight  of  him  ;  he  was  smiling  ; 
he  was  listening  to  something  said  by 
a  porter — two  or  three  men  near  him 
were  laughing  also.  Then  the  train 
drew  up  at  the  platform.  Their  eyes 
met.  '*  It  is  you,"  he  said,  as  he  gave 
her  his  hand  to  step  out. 

All  the  way  down  she  had  wondered 
at  intervals  how  he  would  greet  her ; 
what  form  of  words  he  would  use. 
And  now  she  was  there.  They  were 
to&;ether,  and  what  had  either  of  them 
left  to  sav  ? 

**  Is  the  carriage  waiting?  Am  I 
late?  There  is  nothing  but  that  bas- 
ket, you  know  ;  and  the  rugs.  Have 
you  been  waiting  long  ?  Am  I  late  ?" 
she  asked  again.  And  for  all  answer 
he  looked  at  her — oh,  how  she  loved 
that  look  in  his  eyes  I 
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He  put  her  into  the  carriage  and  got 
in  himself.  **  Are  you  warm  enough  ?'* 
he  asked,  and  leaned  across  to  tuck  the 
fur  rug  carefully  about  her  feet. 
**  Would  you  like  the  top  part  up? 
But  there  is  no  wind.*'  "1  like  it. 
Yes.  Leave  it  open,  please,"  she  mur- 
mured. As  he  reached  over,  his  shoul- 
der brushed  against  hei  arm.  She  sat 
with  both  hands  in  her  muff  looking 
straight  before  her.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  come  all  that  way,  and  at  all 
that  risk,  only  to  hear  him  talk  about 
carriages  and  the  weather.  It  was  all 
so  forlorn,  so  unexpected,  so  bewilder- 
ing !  She  remembered  that  he  was 
laughing  when  she  first  caught  sight  of 
him  from  the  window — laughing. 

She  kept  her  eyes  persistently  fixed 
upon  the  faded  blue  cushions  opposite  ; 
and  the  heavy  landau  went  steadily  roll- 
ing  past  long  streets  of  houses,  and 
people,  and  then  more  houses.     They 
turned   out  of  a  gray  empty    public 
square  ;    there   were  scattered   villas ; 
they  crossed  a  bridge  ;  the  horse's  hoofs 
rang  sharply  on  the  stones  ;  and  then 
the  long  white  country  road  stretched 
before  them — stretched  all  across  the 
Plain,  under  the  pale,  low,  restless  Feb- 
ruary sky.     "  That's  Old  Sarum,  that 
is,"  says  the  coachman,  pointing  with 
his  whip.     He  was  accustomed  to  driv- 
ing parties  who  asked  questions  ;  but 
Lor'  bless  you,  this  gentleman  never  so 
much  as  turned  his  head.     The  lady — 
she  was  a  pretty  young  lady — took  more 
interest.    She  sat  up.    **  Oh,  yes,  thank 
you  I    I  see,"  she  said.    This  man  who 
drove  them — the  people  at  the  inn — 
must  not  be  allowed  to  notice  anything. 
That  was  part  of  the  price  she  had  ta 
pay.     *'  I  see,  I  see.    Thank  you,"  she 
repeated  with    mechanical   politeness. 
The  bare  hilltop,  where  some  sheep, 
were  grazing,  swam  and  floated  across 
before   her   glistening    eyes ;   her    lip 
trembled  ;  after  a  minute  she  put  her 
hand  stealthily  up  to  her  face. 

"Mary?"  said  the  man  sitting  be- 
side her.  Then  for  the  flrst  time 
she  turned  and  looked  full  at  him. 
"Mary?"  he  said  again;  and  she  knew 
that  tone  in  his  voice  so  well !  Her 
heart  gave  a  great  jarring  throb  :  she 
could  feel  it  beat,  beating  while  she 
looked  at  him.  '*  Oh,  why — why  have 
you  that  unhappy  face?"  she  cried* 
53 
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"  I  am  unhappy.  Do  you  suppose 
it  18  easy  for  me  lo  say  good-bye  to 
you  ?  You  are  all  I  love  la  this  world," 
he  said,  sadly  enough. 

**  Roger-" 

Every  word  of  it  was  true.  She 
knew  it  was  true.  His  love  was  there 
— before  her ;  and  she  could  touch  it 
— his  whole  love.  And  in  an  instant  a 
feeling  of  absolute  satisfaction,  the 
rest,  the  contentment  of  a  natural  com- 
pletion, filled  all  her  heart  and  being  : 
stilled  it ;  filled  it ;  rising— rising  like 
water  in  a  lock. 

**  Ah,  don't  be  unhappy  now.  Not 
now  ;  not  yet.  We  have  the  whole  day 
before  us.  Please — don't  look  unhappy, 
Roger.  If  you  only  knew  ;  it  hurts  me 
so.  Please.  To  please  me,"  she  said 
in  her  soft  voice.  Whether  he  had 
taken  her  hand,  or  she  had  given  it  to 
him,  she  did  not  know.  But  there  it 
lay,  in  his.  **  What  did  you  do  last 
night?  Did  you  think  of  me?"  she 
asked,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  con- 
fiding, triumphant  eyes. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  come  down 
after  dining  with  some  fellows  at  the 
club.  It  was  a  kind  of  farewell  ban- 
quet ;  one  of  the  good-byes  that  had  to 
be  got  over  :— *'  I  came  down  by  the 
last  train.  1  couldn't  getaway  sooner. 
The  hotel  was  shut  up  at  that  hour. 
There  was  no  one  about  but  a  mouldy 
old  porter,  who  put  me  into  a  great 
mouldy  melancholy  room  opposite  the 
Cathedral  Close.  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  all  the  hours  ;  all  the  quarters. 
I  thought  of  you.  I  thought  of  India 
and  of  saying  good-bve  to  you.  It  was 
like  death.  It  was  like  being  in  one's 
grave,  with  those  infernal  chimes  ring- 
ing forever  and  forever  overhead.  I 
used  to  tell  yon  my  heart  would  break 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  if  you 
sent  me  away  from  you,  Mary.  I  don't 
think  it  will  now.  1  don't  think  there 
is  any  end  to  what  a  fellow  can  suffer  ; 
or  any  end  to  loving  you.  It  comes 
much  to  the  same  thing,"  says  poor 
Roger  with  his  dreary  smile. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  But  she  was  hard- 
ly sorry  for  him  :  she  wanted  so  to  hear 
it  all. 

**  I  thought  it  never  would  be  morn- 
ing. When  the  night  was  over  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  living  there  for  a  hun- 
dred years  in  that  horrible  lonely  mel- 


ancholy room.  I  wondered  who  woald 
be  the  next  fellow  to  sleep  there  ;  and 
if  he  would  see  the  daylight  come  creep- 
ing in  at  the  window,  and  light  up  the 
beastly  old  walls  and  carpet,  and  the 
musty  old  furniture,  and  that  hateful 
bed  ?  I  got  up  as  soon  as  the  house 
was  awake.  I  walked  all  over  the  town 
before  any  of  the  shops  were  open.  It 
was  as  if  the  whole  place  knew  I  was 
there  to  say  good-bye  to  yon.  And 
after  breakfast  I  went  into  the  cathe- 
dral and  talked  to  the  verger.  He  told 
me  :  '^  Them  chimes  was  considered  to 
be  a  great  comfort  to  the  sleepless," 
says  Boger  with  a  grim  little  laugh. 
**  And  then— Marv  ?"  "  Yes,  dear." 
**  There  was  a  wedding  party — a  niece 
of  one  of  the  Canons.  She  wasn't  ex- 
actly pretty,  but  young  ;  and  with  such 
a  nice  gentle  look  on  her  face.  And 
he — he  was  a  fellow  about  my  own  age. 
I  stood  there  next  to  the  verger  and 
watched  them.  And  when  the  parson 
told  him  to  put  the  ring  on  her  finger 
— you  know — I  saw  him  look  at  her. 
And  I  thought  how  he'd  got  all  his  life 
before  him — with  her.  And  then  I 
came  away  to  meet  you  ;  to  say  good- 
bye to  you,"  says  Roger  again. 

She  had  never  seen  him  look  like 
that ;  she  hardly  knew  his  face  with 
that  expression  on  it ;  but  at  each  of 
his  words  she  felt  him  all  hers  ;  hers 
absolutely  ;  hers  as  nothing  had  ever 
belonged  to  her  before.  *'  And  so  you 
thought  of  me  all  the  time  ?  Poor  boy. 
My  poor  Roger,"  she  murmured  very 
softly,  and  drawing  a  long  breath. 

'*  Yes.  All  the  time.  All  along 
those  confounded  streets  —in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  everywhere  ; — the  place  is  full  of 
my  thoughts  of  you.  If  we  ever  go 
back  there,  when  we  are  old,  it  will  be 
like  walking  among  ghosts  ;  meeting 
ghosts  ; — ghosts  of  me  and  of  you — and 
of  to-day." 

**  Ah,  to-day  is  ours,"  she  said  very 
quickly.  And  a  smile  of  pure  satisfac- 
tion, the  smile  of  a  child,  passed  over 
her  lips  : — **  We  had  people  dining  in 
Lowndes  Square  last  night ;  twenty  of 
them  ;  twenty  friends  of  Sir  John  to 
meet  the  Bishop.  I  sat  between  him 
and  Lord  George,  and  we  talked  about 
— about  lobsters.  About  the  right  way 
to  make  lobster  salad.  The  Bishop 
and  I  had  made  a  plot  together  not  to 
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let  Lord  George  get  on  his  bimetal- 
lism. And  after  dinner  the  Bishop's 
wife — you  remember  Mrs.  Bellendcn  ? 
that  dark,  lean  woman  with  the  teeth  ? 
— well,  she  came  up  to  me  to  say  how 
much  the  Bishop  loved  talking  to  me 
— for  1  have  snch  a  happy  face,  and 
there  is  nothing  the  Bishop  loves  so 
much  as  happy  faces.*' 

And  then  she  blushed  consciously. 
She  had  repeated  the  speech  out  of 
mockery  ;  it  had  amused  her  as  a  com- 
pliment to  her  ^ood  acting,  when  she 
heard  it.  And  it  passed  through  her 
mind  like  a  flasli  how  secretly  and  mis- 
erably she  would  have  resented  it,  had 
Roger  told  her  such  an  anecdote  of 
himself.  "  Happy  ?"  she  said  hurried- 
ly. *'  I  was  watching  the  clock  over  her 
lean  shoulder  all  the  while  the  woman 
talked  to  me.  I  was  counting  the 
hours— twelve  hours  yet ;  eleven  and  a 
half — before  my  train  started.  My  sis- 
ters in  law  were  all  there,  all  of  them  ; 
they  always  come  for  the  Bishop.  They 
like  to  see  him  talking  to  me.  Julia 
says  it  shows  how  much  he  appreciates 
dear  John.  And  Sir  John  enjoyed 
himself  solemnly  all  the  evening  long. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  really  cares 
for,"  said  his  wife,  **  that,  and  making 
notes  for  his  speech." 

*'  *Tis  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  be 
doing  when  I  am  gone,'*  says  Koger 
sadly. 

She  bit  her  lip,  glancing  quickly  at 
him.  She  did  not  answer  for  a  min- 
ute. Then  :— -'•  Oh,  Roger,  if  you 
knew  !  Roger,  if  you  would  under- 
stand— I  want  to  be  happy  to-day.  I 
want  it  to  remember.  I  want  it !" 
she  cried  out  with  sudden  passion. 
**  Look,"  she  said,  **  look  at  that  sky — 
like  spring  ;  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
soft,  soft  clouds.  Look  at  that  great 
plain,  and  the  road  that  goes  on  and 
on,  as  if  it  went  on  forever.  Do  you 
see  the  green  grass  over  there— the  Ime 
of  new  green,  by  the  brook  ?  Do  you 
hear  the  rooks,  how  they  caw  ?  And 
do  you  hear  the  sheep  bleating,  Roger  ?'' 
She  leaned  nearer  to  him,  holding  his 
big,  strong  hand  tight  between  both  her 
own.  "Oh,"  she  said,  **  after  Lon- 
don, this  is  another  world  I  Let  me 
feel  it  is  our  world  ;  it  belongs  to  us 
two  for  to-day.  I  shall  have  time — do 
you  think  I  shall  not  have  time  to  think 


— to  remember  —  afterward  ?"  She 
shook  her  head  ;  her  lips  quivered  ; 
she  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  a 
smile.  *'  Be  good  to  me  about  this, 
Roger.  It  is  our  one  day— our  happy 
day,"  she  said.  She  spoke  very  low, 
very  fast,  with  an  anguish  of  insistence. 
And  then,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
feeling  that  she  had  prevailed  with 
him,  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  leaned 
back  once  more  in  her  corner.  '*  Ah, 
you  are  good.  Now  talk  to  me,"  sho 
said  almost  gayly.  And  again  she  was 
conscious  of  that  feeling  of  absolute 
satisfaction — of  full,  brimming  satis- 
faction. It  came  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  waiting  for  it  all  her  life.  It  was 
something  so  new  and  withal  so  simply 
natural,  that  if  she  had  seen  her  hus- 
band then,  if  Sir  John  himself  had  been 
there,  walking  before  them,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  have  felt  nothing. 
And  the  horses  pounded  steadily 
along  the  empi;y  road,  the  carriage  went 
on  steadily  rolling  past  the  flat,  empty 
country.  To  be  with  Roger— that  was 
real  I  She  sat  with  her  hand  in  his  ; 
she  heard  his  voice  speaking  to  her. 
The  wintry  fields,  the  low  sky,  spread 
before  her  eyes  like  a  dream. 

IV. 

And  when,  a  little  later,  the  carriage 
had  driven  away,  leaving  them  alone, 
face  to  face  with  each  other  in  the  soli- 
tude of  that  still,  winter-bound  land- 
scape, she  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
tender  delirium,  a  condition  of  acute, 
exalted,  vibrating  sensibility,  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  her  being  responded  to 
a  hundred  different  simultaneous  emo- 
tions. The  stillness,  the  clear,  limpid 
air,  the  look  in  Roger's  eyes,  the  senti- 
ment of  Stonehenge,  the  sight  of  those 
great  stones,  some  standing  yet,  others 
time-shaken,  knee-deep  in  weeds,  lean- 
ing, sinking  to  the  turf,  in  sovereign 
overthrow — and  that  turf  itself  after 
London  !  the  miles  and  miles  of  open, 
grassy  country  :  all  these  things  struck 
upon  her  heart  and  senses  like  nothing 
she  had  ever  known  before.  For  those 
hours  she  had  entirely  escaped  conYen- 
tions  ;  she  had  forgotten  them  ;  her 
impressions  came  to  her  direct  and 
vital  as  reality  itself.  She  turned  to 
Roger  then.  He  had  thrown  his  arm 
about  her,  and  she  felt  it  holding  her. 
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Her  head  drooped  against  his  shoulder. 
**  Ah,"  she  sighed,  **  ah,  to  be  here 
with  you  /"  And  then  in  a  moment 
she  had  slipped  from  his  jealous,  trem- 
bling grasp  with  a  laugh  like  a  child's. 
**  Oh,'*  she  cried,  '*  I  am  happy.  I  am 
too  happy,  Roger  I" 

*' You  ^ook  like  a  flower,"  ho  said 
fondly — **  My  Flower  I — against  those 
stones." 

"  Roger,  is  Stonehenge  what  you  ex- 
pected ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  think  when  you 
are  there  I  see  nothing." 

She  laughed  again,  exultantly.  **  Oh, 
to  be  here,  with  you  !"  she  said  once 
more  in  her  soft,  tender  voice. 

She  made  him  help  her  spread  their 
lunch  on  a  fallen  slab  of  granite,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  huge  monoliths. 
Here  and  there,  in  cre\ices,  in  shel- 
tered corners,  lingered  a  patch  of  rain- 
spotted  snow  ;  but  the  air  at  midday 
was  tempered,  vaguely  tepid,  with  inti- 
mations in  it  of  the  coming  spring. 
All  about  them,  from  the  distance,  rose 
the  thin,  fluctuating  bleating  of  count- 
less companies  of  lambs.  By  the  edges 
of  the  stones,  already  the  grass  was 
greener ;  and  it  was  true  that  she 
showed  there  like  a  flower — a  flower  of 
brilliant,  refined,  modern  life,  with  her 
pretty  dress  and  her  fair  hair  and  her 
softly  blooming  skin,  among  those  som- 
bre ruins.  For  a  little  while  she  was 
radiant ;  the  young  man  could  not  de- 
tach his  ejes  from  her.  **  How  young 
Jou  look  to-day  !— like  a  little  girl," 
e  said  at  one  moment. 

**  Oh,  I  am  older  than  you  ;  twenty- 
nine." 

**  Yes,  three  months  older  !  As  if 
that  made  a  difference." 

She  looked  at  him.  **  Three  months  ? 
I  have  been  married  six  years,"  she  said 
in  a  curious  altered  voice.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  for  the  first  time,  she  began 
talking  to  him  of  her  marriage — of  her 
married  life.  She  told  him  the  whole 
story  rapidly,  impetuously,  without 
stopping  to  pick  words — as  if  some  se- 
cret barrier  between  their  minds  were, 
for  the  first  time,  broken  : — **  I  was 
twenty-two — nearly  twenty-three.  And 
there  are  so  many  of  ns  at  home  !  I 
was  so  pleased  not  to  wait :  to  be  the 
first  of  all  to  marry.  I  was  so  pleased 
io  marry  him.     I  liked  having  a  house 


in  London.  I  liked  all  the  things  he 
gave  me.  Roger,  now — now — at  the 
present  moment— I  like  having  those 
things  still." 

He  looked  away  :  his  honest  face 
went  red  all  over.  **  I  suppose — I  sup- 
pose you  can't  help  it.  A  woman  can- 
not help  it,"  he  said  very  gravely  and 
gently. 

**  Oh,"  she  cried  out,  and  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears. 
**  If  I  could  show  myself  to  you  just  as 
I  am  !  H  you  could  know  me  without 
its  hurting  you!  Roger,  I  did  not 
know  you.  And  there  was  no  love  in 
it.  No  love  :  that's  my  defence,  and 
it's  my  shamed  He  was  very  good-na- 
tured. I  did  not  dislike  him  ;  I  did 
not  mind  him.  I  thought  him  kiud. 
He  gave  me  what  I  wanted — and  what 
he  wanted  was  a  pretty,  lively  wife.  He 
thinks  all  men  with  property  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  marry.  Oh,"  she  said, 
**  if  he  had  ever  loved  any  one— if  he 
loved  any  one  now — I  believe  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  him  !  I 
WHS  a  young  girl,  Roger  :  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  for  him  to  have  made  me 
love  him.  And  he  never  did  :  he  never 
tried.  But  when  you  think  that  l  have 
satisfied  him,  Roger — /,  who  never 
cared  whether  he  went  or  came.  And 
never  to  have  loved  him  ;  never  for  a 
day  ;  never— never  !  How  can  I  for- 
give him  that  ?  Roger,  can't  you  com- 
fort me  ?  You — at  least  you  are  a  man. 
You  can  go  away.  You  are  free  ;  but 
I — and  I  am  his  wife.  Oh,  Roger — " 
she  stretched  out  her  two  arms  across 
her  knee,  and  wrung  the  delicate  fin- 
gers together — **  Oh,  Roger,  Roger, 
how  can  you  comfort  me  for  tluit  ?" 

Ho  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  ; 
there  was  a  wedding  ring  upon  the  lit- 
tle trembling  hand  ;  he  looked  down 
at  it  as  it  lay  there,  so  passive,  so  help- 
less — on  his  own  broad  brown  palm — 
and  his  face  whitened  beneath  the  sun- 
burn. **  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.  I  love 
you  so  much,"-  he  said. 

**  Sorry?  Oh!"  she  repeated  with 
a  little  piteous  moan.  She  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  rock  behind  her,  and 
looked  off  across  the  plain,  with  her 
great  hopeless  desolate  eyes.  And  then 
after  a  moment :  **  It  is  so  hard  for 
you,  Roger,"  she  said.  *'  If  God  only 
gave  women  a  second  chance." 
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**  I  love  you  so  much  ;  as  you  are," 
he  repeated  gently  ;  and  an  immense 
pity,  a  pity  for  all  women— a  pity  for 
all  the  mistakes  of  life,  the  bitter,  idle^ 
tragic,  irretrievable  blunders — wrung 
his  heart.  Presently,  and  still  without 
letting  ^o  the  poor  little  hand,  he  be- 
gan telling  her  of  what  she  had  been 
to  him  since  he  had  known  her  :  the 
good  she  had  done  him  ;  the  change 
she  had  made  in  his  life.  *'  I  don't 
think  I  was  worse  than  most  fellows 
even  before  then,"  ho  said  (juito  sim- 
ply ;  **  only  I've  been  knocking  about 
the  place  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
My  brother  Ted  has  been  away  in  India 
these  five  years.  The  old  Governor  and 
I  get  on  very  well ;  and  I  like  my  step- 
mother well  enough,  and  the  kids. 
But  since  my  mother  died — till  I  knew 
you — I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
at  home.  I  used  to  go  up  into  her 
dressing-room  and  talk  to  her^  in  the 
holidays,  when  I  was  a  little  chap  at 
school.  My  step-mother  uses  the  room 
now  ;  I  haven't  been  inside  it  these  ten 
years.  But  I've  felt  like  that  in  your 
place  in  Lowndes  Square — like  being  a 
boy  again,  and  being  loved — and  see- 
ing your  pretty  ways  about  the  house  ; 
how  you  move  about  and  touch  things 
— oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  I've 
seen  you  look  at  me  in  the  same  way  : 
with  the  same  eyes  :  as  if  you  loved 
me,"  says  Roger. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mary  ;  and  the  child- 
less woman's  eves  filled  with  tears. 
**  Dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  glad  that 
when — when  you  are  gone,  you  will  be 
near  your  brother.  L— I  used  to  be 
rather  jealous,  once,  of  the  way  vou 
care  for  Ted.  I  always  feel  that  if  he 
knew— if  you  told  him  about  me — " 

'*  Mary  !" 

**  Yes,  dear.  About  your  caring  for 
me,  I  mean.  I  felt  that  he  would  be 
against  us.  At  the  best,  he  will  be 
glad  for  your  sake  that  you  came  away, 
lie  will  see,  Ted  will  see,  how  nothing 
good  could  ever  have  come  of  our  love 
—oh,  our  poor  love  !  And  ho  will 
judge  it — and  me.  He  will  tell  you 
that  a  married  woman  who  lies  to  her 
husband  ends  by  lying  to  her  lover. 
Oh,  Roger,  let  me  speak.  Ted  will  see 
it  all  and  make  you  see  it.  Not  at  first 
4)erhaps.  Not  now  ;  not  just  now,  but 
later — when  you  begin  to  remember 


me.  Not  to  think  of  me,  but  to  re- 
member me.  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  there 
are  women  I  have  heard  of  who  can 
give  up  all  the  world,  all  their  lives,  all 
themselves  for  the  man  they  love. 
And  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  It  is  not  in 
me.  I  have  looked  on  at  life  too  long 
and  too  much.  I  have  heard  too  many 
people  talk.  I  have  read  too  many 
books.  I  have  seen  love  die,  and  I 
know.  It  is  not  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  it,  Roger  :  haven't  1  been  all  wrong 
—  all  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  But 
it  is  not  in  me.  I  can  break  my  heart, 
but  1  can't  live  by  it.  I  can't.  I  have 
heard  so  many  people  talking  ;  talking. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  told  of  the  end 
of  everything  so  often.  And  I  know 
myself.  I  talk  about  giving  up  my 
life  for  you,  and  I  could  not  face  the 
thought  of  shocking  Julia." 

**  Don't,  Marv,"  says  poor  Roger, 
hanging  his  head. 

*'  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  you  see  ; 
even  of  what  she  would  say.  How  I 
know  what  she  would  say  !  Roger,  if 
1  were  sending  you  away  because  I  was 
really  good— if,"  she  said  slowly,  **  if 
I  could  feel  I  was  doing  it  only  because 
it  is  my  duty — my  duty  to  John — it 
would  be  different.  I  could  feel  that, 
I  think,  if  he  had  ever  loved  me. 
What  right  has  a  man  to  take  all  your 
life— all  ! — a  man  who  has  never  loved 
you  ?  But,  Roger,  you  know  so  many 
men  :  tell  me,  as  you  would  tell  a  man 
who  asked  you  :  Have  you  ever  known 
one — one  man — who  could  take  a  wom- 
an, like  me,  with  my  nature,  my  habits, 
away  from  her  husband  without  the 
end  being  utter,  utter  misery?" 

He  looked  at  her  full  in  the  face. 
'*  Never,"  he  said,  and  suddenly  his 
lips  twitched  and  turned  white. 
**  Never.     The  end  is  miserv." 

*'  Ah,"  she  murmured.  She  pressed 
her  cheek  and  shoulder  harder -against 
the  rock.  **  When  Ted  tells  you  that 
of  me,  you  can  say — say  that  we  had 
talked  it  over  together,"  she  said  only 
half  aloud,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and 
sighed  drearily. 

**  Mary,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Mary, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
You  break  my  heart  Look  at  me  I 
Look  into  my  face  I  Do  vou  know 
what  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
allow  any  man,  any  man  living,   to 
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speak  such  words  of  you,  and  before 
me,  Mary  ?" 

She  did  look  at  him.  She  looked  at 
that  dear  face,  at  those  dear  eyes  ^o 
full  of  reproach,  of  bitter  pain,  and 
tenderest  longing.  She  laid  her  open 
hand  upon  his  broad  shoulder  and 
looked  at  it  lying  there.  Yes,  he  was 
hers.  She  could  hear  it ;  see  it ;  feel 
it.  And  just  as  surely  as  she  saw  him 
there,  she  saw,  too,  the  vision  of  the 
coming  years — the  fatal,  inevitable, 
dividing  years  ! 

*'  Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  now,  on 
this  last  day,  that  the  woman  I  love 
does  not  trust  me !"'  asked  Roger,  very 
slowly.  It  was  another  voice— the 
voice  he  used  to  strangers.  For  an  in- 
stant she  was  able  to  step  outside  her- 
self ;  she  set  aside  the  persoilal  impres- 
sion, which  is  the  woman's  only  im- 
pression. She  realized  his  outer  life  ; 
his  other  life  ;  his  relations  to  men  ; 
his  responsibility  as  a  man — with  no 
reference  to  her.  It  was  as  if  she  over- 
heard him  speaking  to  unknown  peo- 
ple in  another  room,  where  he  was  un- 
conscious of  her  presence.  And  **  Oh,*' 
she  said,  **  if  I  could  keep  my  hold  on 
your  heart ;"  and  again  she  saw,  as  in 
a  vision,  the  flight  of  time  ;  the  inevit- 
able passage  of  the  years.  He  was  not 
Roger  to  her  at  that  moment — but  a 
man  ;  with  a  man's  needs,  a  man's  na- 
ture, a  man's  natural,  cruel,  impera- 
tive, unsparing  selfishness.  Perhaps 
not  that  year,  perhaps  not  the  next,  but 
some  time,  somewhere,  there  would 
come  a  certain  day,  a  certain  hour, 
when  he  ceased  to  care  for  her,  as  he 
cared  now  ;  a  day  when  remembrance, 
however  cherished,  however  dear,  would 
bo  weak  before  the  claim,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  attractions  of  a  new  life. 
And  nothing  could  prevent  it — noth- 
ing. Not  her  passion  ;  not  his  own. 
It  was  not  even  nis  fault,  for  he  loved 
her  ;  and  yet,  though  she  died  for  it, 
she  could  not  hold  him. 

And  had  not  other  women  died  ? 
She  saw  them  pass  before  her — the 
long,  pale,  endless  procession  of  women 
sacrificed  to  men's  passions,  to  man's 
interest,  to  man's  appetite,  to  man's 
caprice,  to  his  cruel,  cruel  necessity  of 
change,  of  newer  amusement.  From 
the  remotest  time  she  saw  them  pass 
before  her.     Margaerite  in  prison,  Jo- 


sephine Beauharnais,  Amy  Robsart. 
poor  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  last  hard- 
eyed  London  girl,  with  paint  upon  ber 
cheeks,  who  had  looked  up  to  scowl 
with  envy  as  she  rolled  past  in  her  hus- 
band's carriage.  Which  one  of  them 
had  not  trusted  to  holding  a  man's 
heart?  And  Roger  loved  her.  lie 
loved  her  so  dearly.  And,  from  the 
instant  in  which  they  said  good-bye^ 
the  work,  the  slow  work  of  his  learn- 
ing to  live  without  her  would  begin. 
Oh,  they  need  not  see  one  another  ; 
they  need  not  be  happy,  but  if  he  might 
only  go  on  loving  her,  only  her.  He 
would  if  he  could,  she  knew  that ;  but 
he  was  a  man,  and  he  could  not. 

She  leaned  her  face  against  the  stone, 
the  old,  old  stone,  that  had  witnessed 
in  its  time  so  much  of  beaten  human 
passion.  She  fell  to  crying  very  qaiet- 
iy ;  the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale 
young  cheek  and  dropped,  one  by  one, 
on  the  old  altar — the  old  Pagan  altar 
that  had  seen  other  suffering,  other  de- 
spair, had  heard  other  appeals,  against 
human  forgetful ness. 

V. 

Oh,  the  melancholy,  the  intolerable 
melancholy    of     that     return     drive 
through      the      darkening     country  ! 
Where  were  now  her  hopes,  her  brave 
smiles  of  the  morning  ?    The  horses 
pounded  steadily  along  the  homeward 
road,  the  carriage  went  on  steadily  roll- 
ing past  the  dark  empty  landscape. 
She  was  with  Roger  ;  but  she  could  not 
think  any  further,  she  could  not  feel. 
Already  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  world 
parted  them,  and  she  clung  to  his  side 
in  silence.     She  sat  with  her  hand  in 
his  -y  she    heard    his   kind,  sad   voice 
speaking    to    her.     The    long    drive 
through  the  night,  those  dark  unfamil- 
iar fields,  the  low  sky  streaked  at  the 
horizon  with  a  single  bar  of  light,  all 
these  things  stretched  before  her  eyes 
like  a  dream. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
change  ;  never  end.  When  the  car- 
riage stopped  before  the  station,  when 
she  had  stepped  out,  and  waited  beside 
Roger,  while  he  paid  the  driver,  and 
then  gone  in,  still  beside  him,  among 
all  the  lights  and  the  noise  and  the  rest- 
less, hurrying  people — even  that  did 
not  suffice  to  waken  her.    As  she  stood 
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there  on  the  brilliantly  lighted  plat- 
form, or  moved  up  and  down,  with  her 
hands  in  her  muff,  in  her  rich,  pretty 
dress — tall,  elegant,  with  all  her  furs 
wrapped  well  about  her — it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  looking  on  at  herself,  watch- 
ing herself,  thinking  of  herself  as  of 
some  one  she  had  never  known— a  poor 
woman  with  a  sad  history,  and  whom 
she  had  been  sorry  for.  Oh,  so  sorry  ; 
how  sorry  ! 

*•  Uave  you  your  ticket  ?"  Roger 
asked  again  ;  and  his  voice  came  to  her 
from  a  great  distance,  from  that  far-off 
world  of  the  living  where  people  had 
interests  still,  and  purpose,  and  hope. 
**  The  up  train  is  overdue  ;  it  will  be 
along  in  two  minutes  now,"  said  the 
voice,  and  :  **  I  have  a  return.  I  took 
a  return  ticket  this  morning,"  some 
one  else  answered  smoothly  ;  and  she 
tried  to  remember  when  that  morning 
had  been,  and  could  not.  The  day  was 
over— the  play  played  out — and  it 
seemed  so  long,  so  cruelly  long  since 
she  was  dead. 

The  up  train  was  full.  "  Very  sorry, 
sir  ;  no  empty  carriages.  Did  the  best 
I  could  for  vou,  sir.  B'lieve  the  other 
gentleman  ain't  goin'  all  the  way  ;" 
says  the  guard,  lowering  his  voice. 
'*  All  right,  sir.  Thankee,  sir."  The 
door  slams  ;  the  lights  of  the  station 
seem  to  slide  past.  In  another  minute 
they  are  flying  along,  passing  black 
clumps  of  trees;  dark  fields.;  more 
flelds. 

The  other  gentleman  glanced  across 
at  them,  gave  a  cough,  crossed  his  legs 
more  comfortably,  and  unfolded  his 
paper.  **  He  gets  out  at  Heme  Hill. 
After  Heme  Hill  we  shall  be  alone," 
says  Roger,  under  his  breath. 

**  To-morrow  at  this  hour.  Will 
your  steamer  have  sailed  already  by  this 
time  to-morrow?"  she  answered,  as  if 
she  had  not  understood  what  he  said. 
And,  after  that,  to  the  clanking  of  the 
train,  the  swaying  light,  the  blank 
country  outside,  there  was  always  add- 
ed the  sound  of  moving  water,  and  the 
vision  of  a  dark  ship  steaming  away 
and  away  through  the  night. 

When  they  reached  Heme  Hill,  the 
train  stopped.  The  man  in  the  far 
comer  rose,  gathered  up  his  papers, 
lifted  out  his  bag.  **  Good-night,  sir," 
he  said  cheerfully,  and  raised  his  hat 


to  the  lady.  The  train  started  once 
more.  *'  We  have  seventeen  minutes 
left,"  says  Roger,  turning  toward  her 
his  poor  tortured  ghastly  face.  His 
lips  trembled,  and  she  wished  they 
would  not ;  it  hurt  her  so  intolerably 
to  see  it,  even  now  that  she  was  dead. 

**  My  God  !  it  is  hard — hard,"  says 
Roger  again,  and  always  watching  her 
with  those  wild,  hungry,  miserable 
eyes. 

**  Yes,"  she  said. 

And  all  at  once  recalled  by  some  for- 
tuitous combination  of  words,  an  old 
familiar  phrase  floated  back  to  her  out 
of  the  depths  of  her  mind,  she  saw  the 
letters  wiitten  out  before  her — **  For 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.^^ 
Hard  !  Hard  !  The  sound  of  the 
wheels  seemed  to  repeat  it,  all  the 
clanking  and  jar  of  the  hurrying  train. 
**  The  way  of  the  transaressor — The 
way  of  the  transgressor — 

Roger  had  sat  down  on  the  cushions 
beside  her.  He  put  his  arm  about  her 
shoulder.  *' Marv  ;  kiss  me  good-bye," 
he  said  in  a  rough  whisper. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  with- 
out speaking  ;  the  tears  were  running 
down  that  white  face.  Her  lips  were 
cold  like  ice  ;  they  tasted  of  her  tears. 
**  My  God  !"  she  heard  him  say  again, 
hoarsely,  under  his  breath. 

Then  the  train  began  once  more  with 
its  monotonous  complaint.  *'  The  way 
of  the  transgressor y"^^  said  the  iron 
wheels,  **  The  way— the  way  of  the 
transgressor — " 

**  If  I  could  help  you.  If  I  could 
take  care  of  you.  If  I  could  even  take 
this  pain  away  from  you.  If — if  I  were 
not  leaving  you  to  that  life.  That 
life,"  says  Roger  once  more  in  that 
thick  strange  voice. 

He  got  up  suddenly  to  his  feet. 
**  Oh,  God  knows,"  he  cried,  aloud, 
**  how  I  have  loved  this  woman  !" 
And  then  in  another  instant  he  had 
fallen  on  his  knees  before  her.  Her 
hand  was  lying  open  upon  her  lap  ;  he 
took  her  hand  ;  he  pressed  it  against 
his  cheek  ;  against  his  lips  ;  against 
his  burning  aching  eyes.  **  Oh,  for- 
give me,  Mary.  Don't  mind  me. 
Don't  mind.  Don't  mind,"  he  said 
brokenly.  And  she  laid  her  other 
hand  upon  his  bowed  head.  What  was 
there  left  to  say  ?    She  loved  this  man 
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with  all  the  force  of  which  she  was 
capable,  with  all  the  tenderness,  with 
all  the  faith,  with  all  that  was  good  in 
her  nature.  But  she  had  grown  up  in 
a  society  which  discourages  sentiment, 
and  holds  many  material  satisfactions 
for  those  who  are  successful  after  its 
own  fashion.  She  had  grown  up  very 
pretty  ;  with  very  nice  tastes  ;  and  six 
years  ago  she  had  married  Sir  John — 
for  what  his  money  would  give  her. 

VI. 

Such  was  the  story  she  had  made  for 
herself  about  that  old  lost  day.  She 
had  made  it  up  out  of  bits  of  remem- 
bered conversation  ;  things  ho  had 
said  ;  the  way  in  which  she  knew  that 
he  had  loved  her.  In  the  eight  years 
which  had  passed  since  then  (and  taken 
her  youth  with  them)  she  had  had  time 
to  perfect  her  legend,  to  go  over  and 
over  its  details,  until  they  grew  for  her 
more  real,  more  vividly  substantial, 
than  much  of  the  rest  of  life.  But  it 
was  a  story  for  which  she  had  made 
two  endings.  There  was  another  ver- 
sion of  it  in  which  she  could  hear 
Roger's  voice  claiming  her  for  his  ; 
his  by  the  authority  of  their  passion, 
by  the  very  fact  of  her  miserable  love- 
less marriage ;  and  then,  often  and 
often,  sitting  alone  at  night  before  her 
fire,  she  had  asked  herself  from  whence, 
from  what  instinct  of  her  undisciplined, 
doubting  nature,  would  she — could  she 
— have  found  force  and  courage  to  deny 
his  claims?  And  with  the  years,  as 
she  watched  the  working  of  her  own 
weak  will,  as  time  and  experience,  and 
the  spectacle  of  human  destiny  wrought 
their  slow  work  upon  her,  she  learned 
more  and  more  to  be  thankful  that  the 
awful  agony  of  such  decision  had  been 
spared  her.  Tragic  issues  of  life,  forces 
which  she  might  not  have  mastered  or 
escaped,  had  passed  her  by.  And  yet 
the  essentially  false  position  of  her 
moral  life  remained  the  same.  She  had 
been  spared  ;  it  did  not  follow  she 
should  be  a  happy  woman.  .  .  . 

VII. 

She  was  plunged  so  deep  in  these  re- 
flections (on  the  night  in  question)  that 
she  had  never  heard  the  closing  of  the 
front  door,  or  the  sound  of  a  heavy  and 
familiar  step  passing  through  the  draw- 


ing-room toward  her  boudoir.  That 
door  opened.  **  Are  you  still  there, 
Mary  ?  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?" 
asked  a  voice— and  she  started  sharply 
at  the  sound,  and  recognized  her  hus- 
band. 

She  looked  up  with  a  blank  flushed 
face,  her  eyes  shining.  '*  Have  you 
come  back  so  soon  ?  I — I  did  not 
know  it  was  late."  She  had  been  so 
divided  from  him  in  thought,  for  so 
many  hours,  that  his  presence  there — 
his  ponderous,  palpable  presence — in- 
spired her  with  a  sort  of  unreasoning 
terror.  She  dropped  her  eyes  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  be  able  to  see  in 
them  what  she  had  been  thinking. 
**  Was  the  House  full?  Did  you 
speak  ?"  she  asked  hurriedly. 

**  No,'*  said  Sir  John.  He  came  de- 
liberately across  the  room  and  stood 
with  his  broad,  possessive  back  turned 
squarely  to  the  fire.  **  No,  I  did  not 
speak.  Not  to-night."  There  was  a 
moment's  silence.  **  I  hear,"  he  said, 
**  that  you  have  not  been  out." 

"  No,"  said  his  wife. 

*' Julia  will,  I  fear,  have  been  con- 
siderably inconvenienced — and  disap- 
pointed." 

'*  I— hope  not." 

**  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,"  went 
on  Sir  John,  waxing  hotter,  **  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  how  women  can  be 
so  unreasonably  capricious.  Here  you 
have  an  important  entertainment,  in 
an  important  house,  a  fine  night,  an 
absolutely  remarkable  night  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year^  when  standing  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  horses — and  yet 
you  stay  in  and  make  no  effort  to  go  ; 
no  effort  at  all.  Doubtless  you  thought 
yourself  too  tired.  And  then  I  find 
you  sitting  over  a  hot  coal  fire,'burning 
up  your  eves,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  inconceivable.  I  don't 
understand  you.  I  don't  understand 
you  at  all." 

She  looked  at  him  again.  It  was  in 
the  same  voice,  eight  jears  ago,  that  he 
had  told  her  she  could  not  think  of 
going  out  in  such  weather  ;  the  weather 
was  absolutely  remarkably  bad  for  the 
season  of  the  year  ;  he  must  beg  that 
she  would  not  attempt  to  take  out  the 
horses.  He  had  not  understood  then  ; 
he  would  never  understand.  She  looked 
at  him — and  her  heart  was  wrung  with 
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a  sudden  pang  of  pity  for  another,  as 
Koger^s  heart  had  been  shaken  years 
and  years  before.  Oh,  the  mistakes  of 
life  f  The  bitter,  idle,  tragic,  irretriev- 
able mistakes.  'M  did  not  know  you 
would  mind.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry 
about  Julia.  I  will  write  to  her  in  the 
morning,*'  she  said  very  gently,  in  her 
soft  voice. 

**  Hah  I  but  it's  exactly  like  a  wom- 
an," says  Sir  John,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  and  puffing  out  his  broad 
white  waistcoat.  His  wife's  submission 
had  touched  him.  He  looked  at  her 
with  more  attention.  **  No,  I  did  not 
speak  ;  not  to-night.  I  confess  the 
turn  which  the  debate  took  astonished 


me.  I  was  unprepared  for  it,"  he  ob- 
served conversationally.  He  moved 
nearer  and  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  **  And  what  have  you  been 
doing,  eh  ?  What  did  you  find  to  keep 
you  up  so  late  ?"  he  asked  in  friendly 
fashion. 

**  I  have  been  doing  nothing,  only 
thinking,"  she  said,  **  sitting  here  and 
thinking ; — about  a  day  at  Stone- 
henge." 

'*  Stonehenee,  eh  ?  Never  went  there 
myself.  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever 
been  there,"  grunted  Sir  John. 

*'  No,"  she  said.  She  looked  down 
at  the  fire.  *'  No  ; — I  never  went." — 
Neiv  Review. 


-•♦♦- 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Rrcent  events  have  brought  the 
question  of  what  is  called  '*  world- 
empire"  into  prominence.  They  have 
also  shown  very  clearly  that  foreign 
Governments  and  the  foreign  press,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  inspired,  regard  the 
fabric  of  British  power  with  consider- 
able jealousy  and  vexation.  Whether 
foreign  peoples  who  are  admitted  to 
citizenship  and  trade  in  our  colonies 
on  equal  terms  with  British  subjects 
show  that  jealousy  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  is  not  so  clear.  The  senti- 
ment is  quite  natural.  Nations  with 
increasing  numbers  are  forced  to  look 
for  settlements  abroad,  and  wherever 
they  S3ek  them  thej  find  the  ubiquitous 
English  present  with  claims  and  inter- 
ests, and  probably  in  physical  posses- 
sion. The  colonial  world  is  only  open 
to  them  under  the  British  flag.  The 
remarkable  telegram  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  the  President  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  was  simply  an  impulsive 
and  unguarded  betrayal  of  this  senti- 
ment. It  was  undignified,  because  it 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  position 
as  compared  with  his  aspirations.  So 
far  as  it  was  capable  of  being  taken 
seriously,  it  was  a  challenge  to  Great 
Britain  to  defend  her  rights,  and  at  the 
first  symptom  of  a  determination  to  do 
so  Germany  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  then  discovered  that,  so  far  from 
improving  her  position  in  South  Afri- 
ca,  she  had  considerably  weakened  her 


influence  in  Europe.  The  President's 
guarded  reply  and  the  censure  of  Ger- 
mans in  South  Africa  were  not  an  en- 
couraging reception  abroad.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  refusal  of  Portugal  to  allow 
German  marines  to  traverse  her  Afri- 
can territory,  the  undisguised  distrust 
on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Italy  as  to 
the  continued  stability  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  face  of  such  ill-advised 
demonstrations,  the  impressive  warn- 
ings indirectly  conveyed  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  the  refusal  of  the  German 
people  to  be  hurried  into  colonial  enter- 
prise and  naval  developments, — are  all 
of  them  a  striking  indication  that  Ger- 
many's hour  has  not  yet  come  as  a  can- 
didate for  world-empire. 

Germany  is  absolutely  without  a  past 
in  that  respect.  Her  achievements 
have  been  exclusively  European,  and 
two  centuries  have  seen  her  grow  from 
an  insignificant  electorate  to  her  pres- 
ent local  predominance  by  the  process 
of  absorption  and  by  land  struggles  of 
a  purely  military  character.  Her  rela- 
tions to  Great  Britain  have  been  such 
that,  except  for  the  very  recent  devel- 
opment of  colonial  iealousy  as  regards 
South  Africa,  there  has  been  no  serious 
cause  of  difference  between  them.  In 
many  respects  our  interests  are  identi- 
cal. We  regarded  her  growth  in  em- 
pire and  power  as  a  guarantee  of  Euro- 
pean peace,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  an  additional 
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security  in  that  respect.  Her  preoccu- 
pations in  Europe,  with  two  great  mili- 
tary empires  alongside  the  wMioIe  of  her 
eastern  and  western  boundaries,  are  bo 
vast  that  it  is  only  by  universal  con- 
scription and  by  defensive  alliances 
that  she  can  fulfil  the  duty  of  self  pres- 
ervation. To  quote  language  said  to 
be  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the 
lines  of  his  great  speech  of  February 
1888  :— 

"  **  The  chief  task  of  German  policy,  id  the 
ioimediate  fatare  as  in  the  past,  wiU  be  to  se- 
onre  peace  and  the  nndistarbed  development 
of  the  onnntry  at  home.  Enterprises  abroad, 
snch  as  France  has  often  andertaken  in  order 
to  flatter  her  national  vanity  and  to  serve  a 
Inst  of  oonqaest  or  to  distract  pablio  attention 
iD  the  interests  of  a  Government,  do  not  har- 
monize  with  the  principles  by  which  German 
policy  mast  be  gaided  at  all  times  if  it  is  not 
to  degenerate." 

Obviously  the  British  Government  is 
not  called  upon  to  recognize  Germany 
as  a  rival  in  competition  for  leadership 
in  the  world  beyond  the  ocean.  And 
as  regards  the  respective  capacities  in 
that  direction  of  tne  British  and  Ger- 
man people,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
Vienna  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the 
**  Times"  Austrian  correspondent  of 
January  16  : — 

"  The  English  are  not  as  weak  nor  the  Ger- 
mans as  omnipotent  as  we  in  Anstria-Hangary 
generally  imagine.  The  Germans  cannot 
toaoh  the  British  colonial  empire,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  creating  one  like  it.  Saoh  a  gigan- 
tic  task  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  nation 
educated  under  liberal  institutions  and  by  a 
people  whose  might  is  derived  from  energy, 
independent  individuality,  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise emancipated  from  all  tutelage,  and  the 
personal  initiation  of  the  citizens  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  Germans  have  obtained  sev* 
eral  concessions  of  land  in  Asia  Minor.  Their 
embassy  knows  how  to  convert  the  prestige  of 
their  immense  army  into  solid  cash,  and  their 
merchants  also  know  how  to  turn  it  to  account 
by  constantly  appealing  to  their  consul.  Eng- 
lishmen are  made  of  different  stuff.  When 
they  are  advised  to  address  themselves  to  their 
consul,  they  refuse  to  do  so,  and  rely  for  suc- 
cess'upon  their  own  lesources.  As  regards 
colonization  and  the  cultivation  of  unexplored 
country,  the  Germans  are  mere  children. 
They  may  brag,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
guided  by  the  official  hand,  and  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  free  Englishman,  who  is  inde- 
pendent, seasoned  by  the  experience  of  three 
centuries,  and  who  has  braved  all  the  seas  and 
all  the  latitudes  of  the  globe. " 

No  one  can  say  that  British  absorp- 
tion in  their  colonial  and  Indian  and 


maritime  empires  has  anything  to  do 
with  national  vanity  or  ulterior  mo- 
tives. Those  empires  have  their  main 
root  and  origin  in  these  islands,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  *'  the  undis- 
turbed development  of  the  cdnntrj  at 
home"  without  reference  to  its  vast 
interests  abroad.  Those  empires  have 
struck  their  roots  all  over  the  world, 
and  deep  in  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  three  centniies.  The  fabric 
which  has  been  raised  is  unique  in  the 
world's  history.  It  cannot  be  shat- 
tered without  consequences  which  the 
whole  race  would  feel,  and  there  is  no 
other  Power  with  resources  aafficient 
to  step  into  our  place  and  carry  on  the 
responsibilities  which  we  have  under- 
taken. If  our  position  excites  jealousy 
and  vexation,  reflection  brings  with  ft 
the  conviction  that  British  power  can- 
not be  displaced,  at  least  until  the 
British  race  has  degenerated,  and  that 
if  it  could,  the  possible  advantages  to 
other  nations  are  not  apparent  or  easily 
discernible. 

The  present  is  at  least  a  faTorable 
opportunity  for  considering  how  this 
stupendous  fabric  of  empire  has  grown 
up.     Opportunely,  there  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  two  books  of  un- 
usual learning  and  ability,  which  deal 
at  least  indirectly  with  this  subject. 
Professor  Burrows,*  of    Oxford,    has 
^iven  an  account  of  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish foreign  policy — that  is,  of  the  con- 
tinued development  of  British  interests 
in  foreign  parts.     It  is  an  extremely 
interesting    work,    well   thought  out, 
and    compressed    into    a  welT  propor- 
tioned   narrative.     Professor    Seeley,f 
of  Cambridge,  has  left  behind  him  for 
posthumous  publication  a  valuable  work 
on  the  growth  of  British  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  work  much  fuller  in  detail  than 
Professor  Burrows',  but  it  is  rather  in 
the   nature  of  a  series  of  disjointed 
sketches  not  finally  worked  up  into  a 
harmonious  whole.     Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  *'  Expansion  of  England*' 
and  his  **  Short  Life  of  Napoleon,"  the 
last  named  being  a  most  valuable  work, 

*  The  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Montaga  Barrows.  W.  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

t  Growth  of  British  Policy.  By  Sir  J.  R. 
Seeley.  In  2  vols.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 
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the  three  books  have  done  more  to  give 
the  general  reader  an  insight  into  the 
mode  in  which  the  marvellous  fabric 
of  the  British  empire  has  grown  up 
than  any  other  books  in  popular  use. 

The  main  interest  in  all  recent  Brit- 
ish history,  more  particularly  as  that 
history  bears  on  international  politics 
at  the  present  day  and  the  national 
duties  abroad,  lies  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  How  was  it  that  half  an 
island  over  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
ruled  developed  into  the  world-wide 
empire  over  which  Queen  Victoria 
reigns?  First  and  foremost  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  qualities  of  the  race, 
their  energy  and  adventurous  spirit, 
their  capacity  to  colonize,  to  rule  sub- 
ject races,  and  to  administer  their 
affairs.  That  race  was  sprung  of  suc- 
cessive seafaring  invaders  of  these 
islands,  who  were  trained  for  genera- 
tions in  the  arduous  defence  of  these 
shores,  and  taught  to  achieve  naval 
superiority  as  a  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tion. As  early  as  Edward  III.  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  narrow  seas  was  assert- 
ed, and  conceded  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries. 
As  centuries  rolled  on,  the  insularity 
of  our  position  became  more  marked  as 
our  possessions  in  Europe  dwindled 
away.  The  drill-sergeant,  who  is  the 
artificer  of  German  fortunes,  has  had 
no  ascendancy  in  these  islands  whose 
preoccupations  have  not  arisen  from 
military  empires  on  their  boundaries. 
Naval  superiority  has  been  the  guaran- 
tee of  our  shores,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  has 
grown  up  beyond  the  seas.  The  same 
qualities  which  achieved  ordered  liberty 
at  home  spread  commerce,  settlements, 
and  empire  abroad. 

At  the  present  day,  besides  predomi- 
nance in  the  seas,  which  is  secured  not 
merely  bv  superiority  in  ships  but  by 
command  of  the  strong  places  and  har- 
bors of  the  world,  like  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  coaling-stations,  and  naval  harbors 
all  over  the  world,  there  are  four  great 
groups  of  colonies — the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  West  India  Islands  and 
contiguous  territory  in  Central  and 
Southern  America,  a  mass  of  South 
African  possessions,  and  the  Australian 
group.     Ten  millions  of  British-born 


subjects  inhabit  these  colonies,  and 
own  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  To. them 
must  be  added  the  vast  dependency  of 
India,  which  contains  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

This  vast  empire,  which  it  seems  is 
to  be  menaced  by  a  telegram  and  ar- 
raigned by  a  Power  without  a  navy  or 
a  dependency  worth  melitioning,  de- 
pendent on  conscription  and  allies  for 
tlie  continued  safety  of  its  own  borders, 
is  the  growth  of  three  centuries  of  de- 
termined and  unremitting  effort,  dur- 
ing which  our  forefathers  have  strug- 
gled against  the  hostility  of  the  world. 
The  three  greatest  potentates  of  mod- 
ern times  have  been  its  strenuous  an- 
tagonists— viz.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Napoleon.  Of  these  three  Napo- 
leon was  the  most  powerful,  Philip  the 
most  deadly.  The  leaders  under  whom 
the  English  rallied  against  these  world- 
famous  monarchs  were,  first,  Elizabeth 
and  Drake  ;  second,  William  and  Marl- 
borough ;  third,  Pitt  and  Nelson.  The 
result  of  the  first  of  these  great  historic 
duels  was  to  overturn  the  foundations 
of  Spanish  empire,  with  its  dominion 
over  the  seas,  its  vast  colonial  posses- 
sions, its  claim  under  a  Papal  bull  to 
an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  New 
World.  The  result  of  the  second  was 
to  decide  which  should  be  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  deceased  Spanish  Power, 
France  or  England  ;  giving  in  the  end 
the  succession  to  its  Old  World  domin- 
ions to  France,  its  trade,  maritime  su- 
premacy, and  colonies  mainly  to  Eng- 
land. The  result  of  the  third  was  to 
shatter  Napoleon's  hopes  of  ascendancy 
by  sea,  ana  to  force  him  back  on  Euro- 
pean conquests,  upon  projects  which 
related  to  the  Old  World  and  not  to 
the  New.  Pitt  and  Nelson  did  not  dis- 
appear till  that  end  was  attained  ;  and 
England*s  part  in  the  later  wars  of 
Napoleon  was  that,  having,  as  Pitt  said 
in  almost  his  closing  words,  saved  her- 
self by  her  energy,  she  saved  Europe 
by  her  example  and  assistance. 

The  wav  in  which  victory  was  secured 
against  these  powerful  antagonists, 
and  in  which  all  competitors  of  empire 
were  distanced,  is  best  appreciated  by 
dividing  the  three  centuries  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Queen  Mary 
in  1558  to  the  proclamation  of  Queen 
Victoria's  sovereignty  over    India  in 
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1858,  into  three  divisions— the  first, 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  during  which 
England  expanded  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  ; 
the  second,  between  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dur- 
ing which  a  I(»ng  contest  was  success- 
fully maintained  against  France  for  as- 
cendancy in  America  and  India,  and 
the  empire  rose  from  its  foundations  ; 
the  third,  during  which  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, increased,  and  consolidated. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  point  which  the 
English  fortunes  ever  reached  was  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  just  before  we  embarked 
upon  the  career  which  has  embraced 
the  whole  world  for  its  theatre.  Seeley 
describes  that  reign  to  be  the  period  of 
a  Ilabsburg  invasion  and  conquest. 
England  was  during  that  reign  from 
almost  every  point  of  view  a  Ilabsburg 
kingdom,  standing  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Low  Countries.  Mary  was  half 
a  Spaniard  by  blood  ;  with  her  Spanish 
mother  and  husband,  and  in  her  relig- 
ion, she  was  wholly  a  Spaniard  in  feel- 
ing. Philip  was  monarch  of  half  the 
world.  Half  an  island,  more  or  less, 
was  no  great  addition  to  his  empire, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage, 
though  of  course  a  valuable  one.  llad 
Catholicism  and  the  Ilabsburg  interest 
become  permanent  by  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  Philip  and  Mary,  the  stake,  the 
scaffold,  and  the  long  purse  of  the  rich 
Spanish  monarchy  would  have  pros- 
trated England  to  a  degree  from  which 
it  could  not  have  been  rescued  without 
an  appalling  struggle.  Yet  a  century 
and  a  half  later  the  Power  which  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
is  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  Spain 
forever  distanced  in  the  competition, 
and  France  gradually  compelled  to  ac- 
cept a  secondary  and  declining  place 
in  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  in  the 
New  World. 

The  growth  of  foreign  policy  means 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  and  aims  which 
predominate  in  a  nation's  management 
of  its  affairs  in  foreign  parts,  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  position  of  England  relative- 
ly to  the  world  at  large,  between  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  the  close  of  Anne's 


reign,  was  that  at  the  latter  date  it  had 
grown  to  be  a  great  commercial  State, 
regulating  its  relations  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  interests  of  its  trade — that 
is,  in  what  was  regarded  as  the  national 
interest.  In  the  earlier  period  English 
international  trade  was  small,  and  her 
manufactures  in  their  infancy.  While 
international  trade  was  conducted  along 
the  highway  of  the  Mediterranean, 
England  was  out  of  it.  The  enormons 
progress  made  was  due  to  four  great 
events  —  England's  disentanglement 
from  all  dynastic  connections  with 
Europe,  effected  by  the  death  of  Mary 
and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  growth 
of  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  highway  of 
commerce ;  our  increasing  insularity 
and  security  from  invasion,  which  gave 
to  the  British  people  better  opportuni- 
ties than  their  rivals  for  sustained 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  England 
began  to  break  away  from  the  Old 
World  and  to  launch  forth  in  her  career 
aver  the  oceans  and  the  New  World 
was  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
During  her  reign  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury all  the  impulses  to  that  career  were 
created  and  fostered.  The  first  act  of 
the  Queen  was  to  reject  Philip's  offer 
of  marriage— an  offer  made  six  weeks 
after  her  accession.  Thereby  the  reut 
made  by  Mary's  death  in  the  ilabsburg 
net,  in  which  Endand  was  enmeshed, 
was  completed.  England  was  rescued 
from  the  position  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire,  to  be  guid- 
ed for  all  time  by  the  Papacy  and  the 
Inquisition,  A  legacy  of  hate  had  been 
bequeathed  by  the  former  reign  toward 
Spain  and  her  vulnerable  empire  be- 
yond the  seas.  A  strong  rivalry  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  proved  our 
security  from  external  attack  for  thirty 
years.  The  public  recoil  from  dynastic 
influences,  from  being  transferred  from 
one  sovereign  to  another  as  a  marriage 
dowry,  as  appurtenances  to  a  royal  es- 
tate, proved  our  security  from  within. 
The  English  people  were  conscioas  that 
they  had  only  just  escaped  the  yoke  of 
the  Habsburg  tyranny  ;  the  Scottish 
people  felt   tliat   they  were,   through 
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French  intermarriage,  fast  becoming  a 
province  of  France.  National  policy 
was  closely  connected  with  the  relig- 
ious movement.  After  considerable 
vacillation  and  uncertainty,  both  coun- 
tries threw  themselves  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformation,  regardless  of 
the  reaction  on  the  Continent  in  favor 
of  Catholicism  which  followed  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Elizabeth,  whatever 
her  private  convictions,  had,  as  the 
child  of  Anne  Boleyn,  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  forth  as  the  leader  and 
representative  of  the  joint  devotion  of 
both  countries  to  the  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation ;  and  in  so  doing,  and  by  ab- 
staining from  marriage,  represented  a 
national  policy  freed  from  all  those 
dynastic  influences  which  overwhelmed 
or  aggrandized  Continental  nations. 
Eventually  England  and  Scotland  weie 
united  under  one  crown  by  hereditary 
succession.  But  by  calling  out  a  joint 
Reformation  party  in  joint  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  Habsburgs  and  the 
French  Valois,  Elizabeth  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  durable  union  between  the 
two  nations,  and  founded  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  birth  of  Great  Britain  dates 
from  that  period. 

For  down  to  this  period  England 
and  Scotland  had  confronted  each  other 
like  two  barbaric  tribes  at  eternal 
blood- feud —the  one  in  alliance  with 
France,  the  other  latterly  with  Spain. 
Elizabeth  was  wholly  English,  took  up 
the  position  of  an  exclusively  national 
sovereign,  refused  a  foreign  husband  ; 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  French  by  ex- 
traction and  marriage,  and,  moreover, 
was  in  opposition  to  the  new  religious 
movement  in  her  dominions.  The 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh  expelled  the 
French  from  Scotland.  In  the  first 
four  years  of  the  queen's  reign  both 
England  and  Scotland  in  their  different 
ways  became  staunchly  Protestant,  and 
a  powerful  Uuguenot  party  arose  in 
France.  Elizabeth  having  rescued  her- 
self from  the  sole  dynastic  connection 
in  which  the  country  was  involved, 
recognized  that  her  only  friends  were 
the  Scotch  Calvinists,  the  English  re- 
formers, the  French  Huguenots,  and 
the  Low  Country  insurgents,  and  acted 
accordingly.  Whatever  her  real  feel- 
ings toward  either  reformers  or  rebels, 
she  recognized  that  neither  in  Catholi- 


cism nor  in  crowned  heads  would  she 
find  any  security  for  her  throne.  Ac- 
cordingly, her  real  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  British  empire  was  that 
for  forty-four  years  she  established  the 
insularity  of  England  by  preserving 
the  country  from  all  European  entan- 
glements, and  allowed  her  people  to  in- 
dulge to  the  full  the  spirit  of  wild  ad- 
venture which  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  had  called  forth.  The  fusion 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  people  pro- 
ceeded under  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  during  the  last  thirty-six  years  of 
her  reign  a  child  was  growing  up  in 
Protestant  hands  who  representea  in 
his  own  person  the  eventual  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Crowns  of  the  two  islands. 
The  French  and  Scottish  alliance  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  an  English  and  Scot- 
tish fusion,  and  Great  Britain  with  a 
British  dynasty  replaced  England  as 
the  Power  with  which  foreign  nations 
had  to  deal. 

The  Britannic  idea  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  idea  of  a  world-em- 
pire. Once  become  a  reality,  it  was 
gradually  and  continuously  developed. 
Its  antagonism  to  the  reviving  power 
of  Catholicism,  and  to  the  overweening 
ambition  of  Philip  II.,  was  a  principal 
source  of  its  vitality  and  vigor.  Found- 
ed upon  Protestantism,  individual  lib- 
erty, opposition  to  the  dominant  prin- 
ciple of  the  Catholic  Powers  that  no 
heretic  could  wear  a  crown,  it  was  fos- 
tered by  Elizabeth's  policy  of  peace,  of 
non-intervention  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  of  absti- 
nence from  the  more  acute  forms  of 
political  or  religious  repression.  Till 
the  Spanish  Armada,  that  policy  suc- 
ceeded. The  same  efforts  to  put  down 
heresy,  which  made  the  Low  Countries 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  hor- 
rors which  Europe  has  ever  witnessed, 
and  Franco  the  scene  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  resulted  in  Eng- 
land only  in  the  Rising  of  the  North, 
the  Pope's  Bull  of  Excommunication, 
and  the  treason  and  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  comparatively 
undisturbed  security  resulted  from  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  and 
that  masterly  inactivity  of  Elizabeth 
which,  based  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
on  settled  policy,  was,  in  fact,  the 
dominant  factor  of  the  period. 
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During  this  period  of  peace  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  growing.  So  also  was  commerce. 
And  the  closely  guarded  New  World 
of  Spain  was  pierced  again  and  again 
by  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  the  growing 
nautical  chivalry  of  England.  This 
lawless  privateering  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Spanish  monarch  to  make 
good  against  these  islands  his  claim  to 
naval  and  commercial  ascendancy,  and 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  New 
World.  To  all  appearances  the  strug- 
gle was  unduly  precipitated  on  our 
side.  Philip  at  that  time,  after  a 
period  of  incessant  warfare,  held  a  more 
formidable  position  than  any  potentate 
has  ever  done,  approaching  more  near- 
ly to  universal  empire  than  any  Europe 
has  ever  witnessed,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Napoleon.  But  his  zenith  was  soon 
passed,  and  after  the  Armada  he  ceased 
to  inspire  alarm,  while  his  empire 
proved  to  be  far  advanced  in  internal 
decay. 

The  British  empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  its  earliest  infancy.  A 
long  peace  had  developed  its  resources. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  inspired  it 
with  energy  and  hope.  Our  people  be- 
came busy  traders.  Flemish  traders 
had  been  ruined  by  war,  Flemish  refu- 
gees had  flocked  into  England,  and 
Antwerp,  the  great  port  for  New  World 
commerce,  had  been  sacked  and  taken. 
England  succeeded  to  the  trade  of 
which  the  Dutch  hed  been  deprived. 
Beyond  the  ocean  lay  a  vast  world  of 
wealth,  of  which  Spain  united  with 
Portugal  claimed  the  monopoly,  there- 
by excluding  English  commerce  from 
the  larger  half  of  the  planet.  Sys- 
tematic violence — that  is,  the  combina- 
tion of  trade  with  private  war — was  the 
only  mode  in  which  this  monopoly 
could  be  attacked.  Elizabeth  connived 
at  this  covert  maritime  war  both  before 
and  after  the  Armada,  and  the  strug- 
gles between  English  traders  and  Span- 
ish monopolists  were  far  too  numerous 
and  important  to  admit  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  commercial  adventure, 
wliether  it  be  called  piracy  or  a  heroic 
attempt  to  rescue  the  New  World  from 
the  Inquisition  and  give  it  back  to  the 
free  use  of  the  human  race,  which  was 
the  first  step  in  the  development  of 


three  colossal  growths — British  trade, 
British  empire,  the  British  navy. 

The  fifteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
which  still  remained  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  are  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  British  empire  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  written.  Spain  was 
not  crushed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada,  but  England's  naval  adven- 
turers had  received  a  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement to  enterprise  which  might 
have  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
empire  on  all  continents  and  oceans, 
and  to  the  carving  a  new  dominion  at 
once  out  of  its  ruins.  They  did,  in 
fact,  continue  their  unofficial  maritime 
war  ;  but  it  would  have  been  premature 
for  England  at  once  to  have  stepped 
forth  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  residuary 
legatee  an  empire  which  had  not  yet 
fallen  from  the  grasp  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  A  new  policy,  however,  in 
foreign  affairs,  which  eventually  be- 
came a  national  policy  of  trade  and 
colonial  expansion,  began,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  century  resisted  all 
attempts  to  divert  it  from  its  aims  to 
those  of  purely  dynastic  consideration, 
and  eventually  established  itself  as  the 
exclusive  object  of  British  statesmen. 
Drake  was  succeeded  by  Raleigh — the 
founder  of  empire  over  the  sea  by  the 
founder  of  empire  over  distant  and  }et 
unexplored  continents.  His  policy  was 
one  of  boundless  conquest.  He  railed 
at  Elizabeth's  half-measures.  It  was 
clear  to  him  that  English  empire  might 
at  once  replace  Spanish  empire  by  trans- 
forming herself  into  a  great  military 
and  naval  State,  and  embarking  in 
what  might  have  been  an  interminable 
war.  But  the  queen  was  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  preserving  non-intervention 
by  her  Government  as  far  as  possible. 
The  idea  of  world-empire  was  the  as- 

Eiration  of  that  age.  It  was  realized 
y  later  generations,  perhaps  all  the 
more  successfully  that  the  nation  was 
allowed  to  grow  by  a  process  of  gradual 
development  to  the  strength  required 
for  the  purpose.  What  was  done  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  to  initiate  a  great 
policy  of  expansion,  to  shake  the  mari- 
time power  of  Spain,  but  to  leave  prac- 
tically untouched  for  a  time  hor  vast 
colonial  empire.  That  was  a  sufficient 
achievement  for  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eration of  men^  and  it  was  durable. 
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The  close  of  the  Elizabethan  age  wit- 
nessed the  union  of  Great  Britain  under 
a  united  monarchy,  with  its  policy  of 
future  expansion  distinctly  marked  out 
and  successfully  begun,  its  spirit  of 
sanguine  self-confidence  completely 
evoked.  The  work  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  to  create  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain,  founding  it  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  give  to  it  its  insular  character 
in  its  freedom  from  entanglements  with 
the  Powers  of  the  Old  World,  to  launch 
it  forth  on  its  career  over  the  ocean  and 
the  New  World  as  an  explorer  and  colo- 
nizer. Whatever  the  meannesses  and 
littlenesses  of  Elizabeth,  these  great  re- 
sults were  due  to  her  policy,  and  would 
not  have  been  achieved  if  she  had  acted 
differently  from  what  she  did.  There 
were  no  great  plans  or  strokes  of  states- 
manship, but  there  was  a  steady  guid- 
ing purpose  of  peace  and  abstinence 
from  any  Government  policy  of  adven- 
ture, and  of  giving  full  rein  to  the  im- 
pulses of  her  people  by  abstaining  from 
any  measures  of  re])re8sion.  It  was 
the  heroic  age  of  the  English  people, 
and  their  sovereign's  great  merit  was 
to  afford  to  genius  its  free  scope,  while 
it  restricted  the  public  action  of  the 
State  within  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
moderation. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
decline  of  Spanish  power  a  new  em  be- 
gan. The  personal  union  with  Scot- 
land, and  the  extinction  of  all  disputes 
about  title,  confirmed  the  position 
which  Great  Britain  had  won  by  per- 
sonal daring  and  successful  resistance 
to  Spain.  France  as  well  as  England 
had  escaped  the  llabsburg  net ;  but  the 
Austrian  branch  of  that  family  began 
to  alarm  Europe,  and  its  chief  antago- 
nist was  not  Great  Britain  under  the 
Stuarts,  but  France  under  the  Cardi- 
nals. The  Stuarts  as  well  as  Elizabeth 
declined  the  post  of  Protestant  cham- 
pion, and  the  duel  between  France  and 
Germany  was  not  such  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  England  as  had  been  the 
contest  between  Spain  and  Holland. 
Foreign  affairs  were  not  of  so  much 
urgency  to  James,  with  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  whole  island,  as  they  had 
been  to  Elizabeth,  with  her  strongly 
contested  title  to  half  of  it.  The  ear- 
lier Stuarts  meddled  with  Europe  only 
out  of  regard  for  the  Elector  Palatine, 


and  did  not  disdain  dynastic  connec- 
tions,— one  matrimonial  alliance,  that 
of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  having  deter- 
mined the  character  of  English  history 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
nation,  however,  became  more  intense- 
ly Protestant,  and  eager  to  force  a  Prot- 
estant policy  on  its  Government.  The 
singular  tyranny  of  Laud,  backed  by 
the  Crown,  carried  all  the  energy  of 
the  nation  into  constitutional  struggles 
at  home,  and  determined  efforts  to 
colonize  with  a  view  to  religious  free- 
dom abroad.  The  contrast  between 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  and 
England  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Puritanism,  marks  a  violent  step  in 
the  development  of  an  imperial  race. 
The  external  features  of  the  period  are 
— first,  that  England,  absorbed  in  her 
intestine  divisions,  completes  its  with- 
drawal from  foreign  interference,  and 
Europe,  with  its  international  contests, 
has  no  leisure  or  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence the  insular  struggles,  whatever 
their  true  character  may  be  deemed  to 
be  ;  second,  that  England  has  become 
a  maritime  State,  and  instead  of  try- 
ing, as  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  force  an 
opening  into  the  ocean  and  the  New 
\Vorld  as  controlled  by  Philip,  she  is 
now  engaged  in  a  rivalry  with  the 
Dutch  in  trade,  and  in  maritin:>e  and 
colonial  enterprise.  The  antagonism 
to  Spain  has  died  away,  the  rivalry 
with  France  has  not  yet  begun.  It  is 
the  two  Protestant  Powers  of  British 
and  Dutch  who  tore  up  the  bull  of  Al- 
exander VI.,  and  took  open  possession 
of  a  share  in  the  New  World  ;  and 
Spain  indirectly  acquiesced  in  a  slate 
of  things  which  she  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent. At  first  the  Dutch,  who,  as  a 
land  Power,  had  always  been  accessible 
to  Spanish  invasion,  and  at  the  same 
time  could  only  live  by  increasing  and 
extending  their  trade,  far  outstripped 
the  English  in  the  energy  of  their  at- 
tacks on  Spanish  monopoly.  Stern 
necessity  drove  them  to  it.  They  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  settlements  and 
founded  their  trade  empire  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Spain.  The  British  preferred, 
on  the  whole,  the  course  of  establishing 
settlements  in  the  more  northerly  ter- 
ritory unoccupied  by  Spain.  While 
the  Dutch  in  the  West  and  the  British 
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in  the  East  made  trade  and  the  wealth 
derived  from  commerce  their  chief  ob- 
ject, the  object  of  the  latter  in  the 
West  was  to  make  settlements,  to  es- 
tablish a  home,  to  dwell  where  they 
could  practise  their  religion  free  from 
all  interference  and  dictation.     Their 
distinct  policy  became,  shaped  as  it  was 
by   the  course  of  events  at  home,  to 
found  a  New  England.     This  gave,  as 
between  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  a 
character  of  perseverance  to  the  efforts 
of  the  former,  who,  being  insular  and 
not  at  that  time  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  commerce,  were  less  vulnerable  than 
the  latter  by  sea  and  not  at  all  by  land. 
The  Puritan  settlers  were  not  guided  in 
their  choice  of  territory  by  thirst  for 
gain  :  they  wanted  to  found  a  nation, 
to  begin  again,  breaking  with  the  tradi- 
tions of   the  past,  in  a  place   where 
neither  English  law  and  government, 
nor  the  English  Church,  as  directed  by 
Laud,  and  operating  through  the  Star 
Chamber,    could    follow    them.     The 
process  of  settlement  was  slow,  but  it 
was  sure  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  fun- 
damental change  wi ought  in  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  and  government 
across  the  Atlantic  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  politics,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  tne  Continent. 
The  extravagant  outburst  of  Puritan- 
ism in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  besides  its  influence  for  gen- 
erations on  the  character  of  the  people, 
powerfully  influenced    the    course   of 
British    history    both    at    home    and 
abroad.     It  did  not  have  a  free  vent. 
It  had  the  force  of  a  torrent,  and  the 
attempt  to  dam  it  up  by  a  policy  of  en- 
forced uniformity  of  religions  observ- 
ance only  aggravated  the  consequences. 
England  at  that  time  was  behind  the 
Continent  in  the  matter  of  religious 
toleration.     In  France  there  was  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  Germany  the  relig- 
ious peace,  in  Holland  toleration  was  a 
necessity    of    the    circumstances.     In 
England  alone  the  option  was  to  flght 
for  it  or  to  quit  the  country.     From 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  constitu- 
tional history  this  is  a  period  of  con- 
fused    struggles^  between    King    and 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  the  House  of 
Commons   and   the   Puritans    on    the 
other, — struggles  which   settled  noth- 
iog,  and  which  merely  led  to  the  feel- 


ing all  through  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  that  the  establishment  of  military 
dictatorship  was  the  inevitable  resoit 
of  resistance  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  existence  of  a  standing  army  was 
fatal  to  liberty.    The  place  which  these 
struggles  occupy  in  a  more  extended 
view  of  British  destiny,  in  the  growth 
of  a  United  Kingdom,  and  of  a  world- 
wide trade  and  empire,  is  that  thereby 
the   relations   of    England,    Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  each  other  tirst  adjusted 
themselves,  England  becoming  the  pre- 
dominant partner,  and  that  the  course 
of  events  resulting  therefrom  gave  a 
foretaste  of  the  greatness  which   the 
future  had  in  store  for  us.     For,  as  a 
result  of  these  struggles,  England  finally 
retired  from  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  ascendancy  in  Europe  either  as  Pro- 
testant leader  or  as  a  rival  to  the  leading 
power,  whether  Austria  or  Spain.    The 
French  under  Richelieu  began  the  period 
of  French  ascendancy,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  English  influence,  exoepc 
during  a  short  interval  under  Cromwell, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  as  re/grards  Eu- 
rope.    The  sovereign  could  do  nothing 
abroad  unless  he  was  supported  by  Par- 
liament.    The    inhabitants    of     these 
islands  were  absorbed  in  a  great  relig- 
ious controversy  between  the  Anglican- 
ism of  England,  the  Calvinism  of  Scot- 
land, the  Catholicism  of  Ireland  ;  and 
in  the  escape  from  it  through  coloniza- 
tion.    Elizabeth  had  managed  to  post- 
pone this  controversy.     But  it  now  en- 
tered England  by  way  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  got  itself  mixed   up  with 
the  controversy  between  king  and  Par- 
liament in  snch   way   that    the   king 
had  his  reserve  in  Ireland,  while  the 
Parliament  drew  its  strength  or  some 
of  it  from  Scotland.     A   third   party 
arose,  which  eventually  put  Cromwell 
at  its  head,   and   overpowered   for  a 
time  all   other  combatants  ;   until  in 
16G0  Parliament  revived  and  brought 
back  the  king.     This  third  party  estab- 
lished England  for  the  only  part  of  its 
history  as  a  great  military  State,  domi- 
nating Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  over- 
awmg  Europe,  but  with  its  Parliaments 
silenced  and  its  people  held  down  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  major-generals  who 
were  established  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 
The  period  was  only  an  episode  in 
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the  growth  of  our  empire,  bat  it  was 
an  important  and  influential  one. 
Again,  as  in  Elizabeth^s  time,  England 
stood  for  a  short  period  with  all  dynas- 
tic ties  abroad  absolutely  dissolved. 
Foreign  policy  again  became,  as  it  was 
under  the  queen,  national  and  not  dy- 
nastic. Oliver  Cromwell,  nevertheless, 
represented  imperialism,  a  military 
supremacy  essentially  English,  estal>- 
lished  quite  as  much  by  dominating 
over  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  over  king 
and  Parliament.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  first  time  were  fully 
anited,  and  their  resources  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  statesman  and 
soldier,  whose  mind,  howev^er,  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  idea,  the  greatness  and 
all-suflSciencv  of  Puritanism  and  of 
England  as  tde  leading  Protestant  Pow- 
er. His  wars  in  Europe  were  in  pur- 
suance of  his  Protestant  policy,  and  his 
capture  of  Dunkirk,  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  Calais,  points  to  his  schemes 
being  more  connected  with  European 
and  Old- World  predominance  than  the 
future  which  proved  to  be  in  store  for 
us  has  subsequently  sanctioned.  But 
although  Cromwell  was  himself  ab- 
sorbed in  using  his  great  military  pow- 
er for  the  succor  and  promotion  of  Prot- 
estantism abroad,  tne  occurrences  of 
this  period  materially  helped  the  growth 
of  our  trade  and  maritime  and  colonial 
power.  Over  all  the  seas  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  were  in  contact.  An 
extraordinary  incident  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  while 
Parliament  had  in  the  earlier  period 
kept  control  of  the  fleet,  there  arose, 
in  the  later  war,  a  maritime  Royalism, 
Prince  Rapert  contending  with  Blake 
on  the  sea,  as  before  with  Cromwell  on 
land.  Nothing  could  bring  home  more 
forcibly  to  the  English  people  their 
growing  interest  in  foreign  trade,  and 
in  their  few  colonies,  as  the  disturb- 
ance to  both  caused  by  Royalist  pri- 
vateers. And,  moreover,  the  Dutch 
became  entangled  in  this  maritime  civil 
war.  In  1051  Parliament  passed  its 
first  Navigation  Act,  the  great  legisla- 
tive monument  of  this  period,  which 
remained  ^ibstantially  in  force  for  two 
hundred  years.  This  Act,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Seeley,  '*  consummated  the 
work  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Drake,  discussed  and  expounded  by 
Nxw  SxBzz»— YoL.  LXm.,  No.  6. 


Raleigh,  and  continued  by  others.  It 
completed  the  apparatus  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  creating  an  English  commer- 
cial navy."  The  effect  of  it  was  to  ex- 
clude the  Dutch  from  the  carrying 
trade  of  English  commodities.  Down 
to  that  time  they  had  principally  sup- 
plied the  links  which  bound  together 
the  merchants  of  England,  the  colonies 
in  America  and  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  factories  in  India.  England  by 
that  Act  finally  committed  herself  to  a 
seafaring  and  commercial  career.  The 
Act  was  the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
Dutch  greatness,  and  in  the  very  next 
yoar  after  it  was  passed  England  and 
Holland  were  at  war.  This  war  led  to 
the  establishment  of  England's  naval 
power.  It  grew  out  of  the  maritime 
civil  war  just  mentioned.  It  was  one 
of  life  and  death  to  the  Dutch.  The 
foundation  of  the  navy  was  laid  by  the 
efforts  of  Drake  and  his  contemporaries 
in  their  covert  piratical  war  against 
Spain.  The  maritime  civil  war  had 
threatened  English  trade  from  all  the 
Royalist  ports  which  included  several 
of  the  neighboring  islands  and  some  in 
Ireland,  and  led  to  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  new  Government's 
navy.  Blake  expelled  Rupert  from  the 
narrow  seas,  and  pursued  him  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Great  Britain  now 
challenged  the  great  sea  Power  of  tho 
Netherlands,  and  pitted  Blake  against 
Tromp.  This  is  the  war  by  which 
England  '*  for  the  first  time  assumed 
her  modern  position  as  the  great  trad- 
ing and  maritime  Power  of  the  world." 
She  now  shook  herself  free  from  her 
commercial  dependence  on  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  naval  engagement  which 
took  place  showed  that  tbe  two  States 
were  pretty  equally  matched.  Tromp^ 
however,  was  killed,  and  each  com- 
batant retired  from  the  coasts  of  the 
other.     But  the  final  result  was  em- 

Ehatically  in  favor  of  England.  Tho 
^utch  admirals  declared  that  they 
would  not  again  go  to  sea  nnless  the 
fleet  was  strengthened  with  better 
ships.  Mutnal  jealousies  broke  out 
between  the  several  States  which  com- 
prised the  Dutch  provinces.  Famine 
and  despair  afflicted  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion. They  had  risen  to  wealth  and 
fortune  during  their  long  land  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  vulnerable  through. 
63 
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her  vast  colonies  and  her  wealth  float- 
ing on  the  seas.  In  the  war  with  Eng- 
land the  positions  were  reversed.  Eng- 
land was  still  in  the  main  an  agricul- 
taral  conntry,  her  northerly  colonies 
were  the  seat  of  Puritanism  rather 
than  of  wealth,  and  she  was  not  yet  in 
any  way  dependent  like  the  Datch  on 
foreign  trade.  The  Dntch  fishing  and 
commercial  fleets  were  exposed  to  the 
English  attack,  while  the  Datch  coald 
not  retaliate  to  an  extent  which  would 
affect  the  English  welfare.  Economi- 
cally they  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause they  were  commercially  more  de- 
veloped and  at  the  same  time  more  de-. 
pendent  on  their  commerce.  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  naval  power, 
developed  through  her  maritime  civil 
war^  as  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
military  power,  developed  through 
years  of  hostile  operations  by  land  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  was  not  yet  ham- 
pered by  her  own  wealth  or  entangled 
in  the  intricate  machinery  of  her  trade. 
The  Dutch  from  this  time  receded  in 
power  and  importance,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain balanced  ner  in  the  growing  com- 
petition for  power  beyond  the  seas.  In 
vain  the  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Denmark  to  close  the  Baltic,  with  its 
exclusive  resources  and  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  building,  against 
Great  Britain.  What  Seeley  calls  the 
Peace  of  Cromwell  followed.  The  Pro- 
tector had  heartily  disapproved  the 
Dutch  war,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  it ;  but  he  did  so  by  imposing  hu- 
miliating terms  and  by  enforcing 
claims  on  Denmark  for  damages  which 
resulted  from  their  closing  the  Baltic 
and  seizing  English  ships.  The  Crom- 
wellian  State,  miscalled  a  Common- 
wealth, emerged  by  this  peace  into  a 
commanding  international  position, 
the  forerunner  of  that  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  hold  after  its  power  and 
resources  had  increased  by  another  cen- 
tury of  effort.  It  obtained  this  prem- 
ature and  passing  glimpse  or  experi- 
ence of  the  future  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous energy  which  had  resulted 
from  the  intensity  of  its  internecine 
conflicts.  It  reduced  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  a  sort  of  dependency,  intimi- 
dated Denmark,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Sweden^  and  constituted  itself  the 
leader  of  a  great  Protestant  Union, 


whose  hand  was  for  the  present  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  its  boundless  fature 
on  the  ocean  and  beyond  it  scarcelj  as 
yet  discerned. 

To  quote  Seeley's  expression. "'  Crom- 
well's  fabric  was  extremely  ephemeral, 
but  it  revealed  for  the  first  time  the 
large  possibilities  of  our  State.  It  is  a 
first  sketch  of  the  British  empire."  It 
foreshadowed  the  immense  greatne^ 
which  was  reserved  for  Great  Britain 
in  a  later  age.  France  at  this  time 
was  depressea  by  its  long  wars  and  civil 
disturbances.  Spain  by  that  time  was 
irrecoverably  sunk,  and  beyond  the 
ocean  was  in  full  decline.  Portugal 
had  revolted  from  her  enforced  anion 
with  her,  and  recovered  its  old  colonial 
possessions.  The  Dutch  colonial  em- 
pire declined  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  that  Cromwell, 
backed  by  Puritan  England,  was  half 
inclined  to  summon  a  great  Protestant 
Council,  declare  the  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ, and  open  a  grand  religions  war 
on  the  Continent,  he  nevertheless  gave 
an  impetus  to  our  maritime  and  colo- 
nial development,  not  perhaps  from 
settled  policy,  but  because  a  powerful 
navy  was  essential  to  his  ^European 
position,  and  above  all  to  his  projects 
in  the  Mediterranean.  A  sudden  bat 
unsuccessful  descent  was  made  on  San 
Domingo.  The  schemes  of  Raleigh  are 
recalled  to  memory  by  the  expeditions 
of  Blake  and  Penn,  and  Jamaica  be- 
came a  permanent  acquisition  of  Great 
Britain.  But  his  maia  object  was  to 
protest  against  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VI.,  which  would  have  assigned  for- 
ever the  whole  Indies  to  the  rule  of  the 
Inouisition. 

With  the  Restoration  England  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  great  military  State.  The 
army  was  disbanded,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  military  rule  had  wrought  into 
the  English  mind  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  standing  armies,  a  belief 
that  Parliament  cannot  be  overwhelmed 
by  force  without  establishing  a  military 
tyranny,  and  that  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
England  remained,  however,  a  great 
and  active  maritime  Power,  and  by  ab- 
dicating the  position  it  had  recently 
acquired  in  Europe,  it  was  the  more  at 
leisure  to  go  where  destiny  called — over 
the  ocean  to  the  East  and  West    It 
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ceased  to  be  a  military  State,  for  that 
was  a  unique  episode  in  its  career. 
The  point  to  which  the  direction  of 
our  growth  still  continued  was  toward 
a  complete  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  to  the  assumption  at 
that  date  of  a  predominantly  commer- 
cial character  in  all  its  external  rela- 
tions, I'egardless  of  dynastic  interests, 
and  with  a  growing  indifference  to 
most  matters  of  purely  European  im- 
portance. 

The  first  visible  result  of  the  Restora- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
s:rowth  of  British  empire,  was  that  it 
placed  upon  the  throne  a  dynasty  which 
was  half  French  by  birth,  and  wholly 
French  by  the  habits  acquired  by  a 
long  exile,  and  which  very  soon  ac- 
quired by  marriage  a  close  connection 
with  other  European  States.  Accord- 
ingly, this  porioa  of  the  later  Stuarts 
was  one  of  temporary  reaction  from  a 
national  policy  to  one  more  or  less 
moulded  by  dynastic  or  selfish  inter- 
ests of  the  royal  family.  The  cession 
of  Dunkirk  marked  the  fall  of  the  mili- 
tary State  ;  the  retention  of  Jamaica 
and  the  alliance  with  Portugal,  cement- 
ed by  Charles's  marriage,  indicated  the 
adoption  of  Cromweirs  maritime  pol- 
icy. But  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  allowed  free  scope,  and 
Charles's  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Braganza  confirmed  that  concert  of 
England  with  France  against  Spain 
which  his  own  French  connection  sug- 
gested. In  this  way  his  marriage  put 
an  end  to  any  slight  chance  there  might 
have  been  of  Spanish  recovery,  and 
France  was  left  without  a  right  to  es- 
tablish a  vast  ascendancy  in  Europe  ; 
and  with  the  rise  of  France  England 
begins  to  take  a  lower  place  in  Europe. 
Besides,  Louis  XIV.  acquired  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Spanish  Infanta  a 
claim  to  succeed  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, with  its  vast  and  indefinite 
claims  to  empire  across  the  seas.  The 
great  work  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  ab- 
solution of  the  Spanish  monarchy — an 
achievement  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  British  empire,  still  in  its  early  in- 
fancy. But  jealousy  of  French  destiny 
was  very  slow  to  awaken.  The  two  sea 
Powers,  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
were  both  of  them  friendly  to  France, 


and  jealous  of,  or  even  hostile  to, 
each  other.  The  feature  of  this  age, 
regarding  it  from  the  point  of  \ie«r 
of  empire,  and  that  of  European 
politics,  was  that  during  the  thirty 
years  between  Cromwell's  death  and 
the  revolution  of  1688  the  two  sea 
Powers  gradually  became  alive  to  their 
common  danger  from  the  growth  of 
France,  and  gradually  replaced  their 
old  discords  and  wars  by  a  common 
understanding  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  and  overwhelming  danger. 
There  was  a  dynastic  connection  be- 
tween the  two  Powers  in  the  persons 
of  two  successive  Statholders,  one  of 
whom  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  James 
II.  The  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in 
England  led  to  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  one  led  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  other.  The  Dutch  failure, 
in  combination  with  Denmark,  to  close 
the  Baltic  to  Great  Britain,  was  fol- 
lowed, after  a  short  interval  of  Dutch 
dependence  on  the  Protectorate,  by  the 
appearance  of  Charles  Augustus  of 
Sweden  as  the  tyrant  of  the  North,  in- 
clined to  close  the  Baltic  to  both  sea 
•Powers  at  once— a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  both.  The  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain  were  accordingly  driven 
to  act  together  once  more  in  a  close 
alliance,  which  lasted  for  a'  century. 
It  was  cemented  by  the  accession  of 
the  Dutch  Statholder  to  the  English 
throne,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  our 
own  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  in- 
troduction into  England  of  Dutch 
methods  of  finance  and  ours  in  foreign 
policy.  The  Dutch,  however,  found 
in  the  end  that  their  commerce  was  ab- 
sorbed and  their  naval  power  supplant- 
ed by  the  British.  Great  Britain  came 
more  and  more  to  the  front  in  the  rival- 
ry with  France  all  over  the  world,  in 
India  and  in  Canada,  and  on  the  high 
seas.  Hostility  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century  :  though  there  were  intervals 
in  our  wars,  there  was  none  in  the  race 
which  now  set  in  for  world-wide  do- 
minion. 

The  first  effect  of  the  long  hostilitv 
between  France  and  England,  whicn 
dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was' 
that  France  failed  in  the  design  of  ex- 
tinguishing Protestantism  and  re-estab- 
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lishitig  the  Catholic  religion  under 
French  ascendancy  from  tlie  Turkish 
frontier  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  fall  of  James 
II.  was  the  ruin  of  this  scheme.  But 
what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose 
is,  that  a  series  of  naval  victories  for 
the  English  over  the  French  begins 
with  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The 
naval  superiority  of  France  was  at  an 
end  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at^he  beginning  of  the 
next  the  land  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  helped  to  place  Great 
Britain  in  a  position  of  advantage  as 
she  began  the  long  straggle  for  pre- 
dominance in  the  world  beyond  the 
ocean. 

The  clear  object  of  England  was  to 
forestall  invasion  by  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  and 
providing  a  Channel  fleet  sufficient  to 
protect  British  commerce.  That  com- 
merce hud  recently  grown  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  English  subdued 
the  North  African  pirates.  At  this 
time,  about  1700,  the  systematic  de- 
fence of  the  Mediterranean  was  first 
assumed  by  the  British  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  commerce  ;  and  in  1704 
Gibraltar  was  captured,  and  never, 
afterward,  in  spite  of  long  effort,  re- 
linquished. The  rock  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  island  of  Minorca  became  the  regu- 
lar stations  for  men-of-war  ;  they  cleft 
both  France  and  Spain  in  two,  by 
breaking  communication  between  their 
Mediterranean  and  their  western  ports, 
and  they  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain 
the  predominance  at  least  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  that  inland  sea.  This 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  establishment 
of  the  empire.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain 
has  reached  a  position  in  which  she 
claims  to  be  the  supreme  maritime  and 
commercial  Power  in  the  world.  In 
point  of  colonies  she  could  not  at  this 
time  compare  with  either  Spain  or 
Portugal.  They  were  but  a  fringe  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  a 
few  western  islands,  and  a  few  facto- 
ries in  India.  But  they  were  the  off- 
spring, not  of  marauding  enterprise, 
but  of  emigration  and  settlement.  The 
British  nation  was  bond  fide  planted  on 
both   sides    of    the   Atlantic.     As  its 
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American  territories  increased  in  im- 
portance, it  became  the  paramount 
Power  of  North  America,  and  estab- 
lished its  ascendancy,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  viceroyalties  of  Spain,  also 
in  Central  America  and  the  West  Ind- 
ian  group. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  ex- 
ternal   dominion    there  proceeded   at 
home  the  work  of  consolidation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  for  the  two  princi- 
ples, Unionism  and  Empire,  have  grown 
and  flourished  together,  and  are  now, 
at  the  close  of  recent  political  contests, 
recognized   as  inseparable.     Elizabeth 
had  united  England  and  Scotland  by  a 
common  religion,  James  by  a  common 
monarchy.     But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  in- 
sular settlement  seemed  as  distant  as 
ever.    England  was  Episcopalian,  Scot- 
land   was    Presbyterian,   Ireland   was 
Catholic.     Yet  the  three  islands  com- 
bined :  Catholic  Ireland  helped  to  ex- 
el  a  monarch  because  he  was  Caiho- 
ic,  Presbvterian  Scotland  co-operated 
with  Anglicanism.     Three  islands,  all 
undermined  by  religious  discord,  fought 
side  by  side  against  both  branches  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.     The  can.  e  of 
it  was  that  the  three  islands  combined 
to  form  one  triple  empire  by   efforts 
which  began  with  Drake,  and  were  con- 
tinued    without    intermission.     Com- 
merce becomes  the  clue  to  everything 
also  in  our  foreign  relations  and  to  the 
progress  of  our  insular  relations.     In 
the  interest  of  trade  we  went  to  war  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Bourbon  from 
swallowing  up  the  Spanish  monarchy 
with  its  boundless  colonies.     The  final 
Union  with  Scotland  was  successfully 
effected  on  terms  of  the  free  admission 
of  the  Scottish  people  into  the  commerce 
and  colonies  of  a  great  trade  empire. 
We  made  a  union  with  Ireland  which 
did  not  prosper,  for  instead  of  admit- 
ting her  to  a  share  in  our  trade,  we 
jealously  excluded  her  and  interfered  to 
crush  Irish  industry.    The  second  i  evo- 
lution, which  apparently  sprang  from 
hostility  to   the  leligious    designs  of 
Stuart  and  Bourbon,  ended  in  estab- 
lishing a  greater  commercial  State  than 
had  ever  before  existed.     With  inter- 
nal difficulties  at  an  end,  with  char- 
acters formed  in  long  and  patient  con- 
stitutional struggles  at  home,  and  by 
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dash  and  enterpriso  abroad,  the  Brit- 
ish people  now  made  it  their  object  to 
embrace  the  globe  with  their  trade, 
and  to  scatter  their  colonies  on  all  the 
more  attractive  portions  of  its  surface. 
They  also  made  their  home  institu- 
tions, their  finance,  their  banks,  their 
currency,  and  their  incorporated  com- 
panies, in  a  way  suited  to  commercial 
purposes,  and  learned  to  regulate  their 
foreign  relations  by  considerations  al- 
most exclusively  commercial. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Great  Brit- 
ain closed  in  the  long  and  deadly  rival- 
ry with  France  for  world-empire. 
France  had  the  start.  She  deprived 
Spain  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  Por- 
tugal and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and 
straitened  the  Spanish  boundaries  in 
other  directions  ;  and  with  her  long 
seaboard  fronting  northward,  west- 
ward, and  southward,  and  her  power- 
ful navy,  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
empire  abroad  appeared  to  open  to  her. 
France  and  Spain  together  closed  round 
our  American  colonies,  and  organized 
an  attack  on  British  ascendancy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Seven  Years* 
War,  presided  over  by  Chatham,  which 
ended  in  the  cession  of  Fiench  Canada, 
was  contemporaneous  with  tlie  victories 
of  Clive  in  India,  and  the  final  ejection 
of  the  French  from  what  is  now  our 
Indian  empire.  In  fact,  the  contest 
which  decided  supremacy  in  the  New 
World  was  a  great  oceanic  and  New 
World  contest,  fought  out  in  America 
and  India  and  on  every  sea.  Between 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  Rye  great  wars  arose  between 
England  and  France,  waged  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  particularly  in  Canada  and 
India,  resulting  in  a  large  national  debt, 
bi:t  also  in  a  vast  commercial  and  mari- 
time empire.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  era, 
which  was  to  consist  of  acquisitions  of 
colonial  territories  and  naval  stations 
by  giving  to  us  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon, 
and  Acadie.  Such  aggrandizement  in 
general  did  not  rouse  the  hostility  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  French  ag- 
grandizement in  special  quarters  which 
was  inadmissible.  We  could  not  see 
the  House  of  Bourbon  swallow  up 
either  the  Catholic  Low  Countries  or 
the  American  trade,  or  the  colonies 
which  Spain  had  derived  from  its  own 


discovery  and  conquest  or  through  its 
temporary  union  with  Portugal.  The 
struggle  thus  was  against  the  old  mari- 
time Power  of  the  past  in  conjunction 
with  the  greatest  military  and  naval 
Power  of  the  present.  No  doubt  it 
threatened  Great  Britain  with  ruin. 
The  prize  of  this  long  and  desperate 
war  was  a  world-wide  empire  and  a 
world-wide  commerce.  Great  Britain 
began  by  taking  up  her  position  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Gibraltar  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  the  strong  places  of  the 
earth  which  mark  the  direction  in 
which  British  power  was  established^ 
and  in  which  it  must  be  maintained. 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Que- 
bec, Madras,  and  Calcutta  followed  in 
due  course  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  direction 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  neither 
colonies  nor  places  of  strength  and 
arms.  As  to  the  ill-success  of  France 
and  Spain,  it  may  be  said  that  the  for- 
mer lost  her  colonies  in  a  series  of  un- 
successful wars,  the  latter  from  ceasing 
to  found  them,  from  declining  power 
to  maintain  her  authority  over  them, 
and  from  the  revolt  of  her  dependen- 
cies, which  finally  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

Vanquished  at  all  points,  the  French 
were  not  without  their  revenge.  After 
they  had  been  expelled  from  Canada  by 
our  efforts,  our  American  colonists  no 
longer  needed  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country,  and  asserted  an  inde- 
pendence which  the  French  were  the 
first  to  recognize.  The  rise  of  Napo- 
leon renewed  the  conflict.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  his  original  design, 
of  which  the  expedition  to  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt  were  the 
first  symptoms,  was  to  regain  for  France 
that  ascendancy  in  the  New  World  and 
in  India  from  which  she  had  been  dis- 
lodged. The  greatest  failure  of  his 
whole  career,  greater  even  than  the 
failure  of  his  attack  on  Russia,  was  the 
downfall  of  these,  the  governing  de- 
signs of  his  life.  Vanquished  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  expelled  from  Egypt 
and  then  from  Malta,  with  his  naval 
power  crushed  at  Trafalgar,  he  was 
driven  back  on  European  conquests, 
and  sought  to  ruin  British  commerce 
by  a  vast  conspiracy  of  all  Europe 
against  her.     The  result  was  that  the 
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confederacy  broke  up,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain found  that  her  commerce  could  do 
without  Europe  better  than  Europe 
could  do  without  her.  As  years  went 
on  the  struggle  ceased  to  be  between 
Great  Britain   and   France^  the  final 

Shase  was  between  Great  Britain  and 
fapoleon.  In  the  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope at  Vienna  and  Paris  in  1814  and 
1815,  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  as 
the  implacable  foe  of  France,  content- 
ed so  long  us  she  got  rid  of  Napoleon. 
She  insisted  on  withstanding  her  dis- 
memberment, recognizing  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  balance  of  power  that  France 
should  be  strong,  intent  upon  securing 
the  safety  of  her  shores,  her  couimerce, 
and  her  de})endencies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  in  greater 
detail  the  mode  \n  which  the  empire 
was  built  up  on  the  foundations  which 
had  been  secured  at  least  two  centuries 
ago.  We  cannot  do  bettor  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Professor  Burrows*  book. 
Ilis  **  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of 
Great  Britain'*  is  in  reality  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  empire.  He  has  given 
a  compressed  and  elaborate  account  of 
its  continuous  development.  The  scope 
of  his  work  may  be  readily  understood 
by  this  extract  from  his  preface  : — 

"This  fortress-isle  of  Britain,  safely  in- 
trenched by  stormy  seas,  confronting  the 
broadest  face  of  the  Continent,  and,  later  on, 
almost  surrounding  it  with  her  fleets,  was, 
and  was  now  a  part  of  Europe  according  as 
she  wiUed.  First  .appearing  in  the  dawn  of 
history  as  the  mysterious  Ultima  Thule,  plant- 
ed somewhere  out  in  the  Western  Ocean,  she 
grew  to  observe  more  and  more  closely  from 
her  watch-tower  the  strife  of  the  Gontinent. 
and,  as  her  expanding  interests  dictated,  to 
interfere  as  a  belligerent,  an  aUy,  or  an  arbi- 
ter. Yet  deeply  implicated  as  she  became  in 
the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  her  strong  position  as  an  extra- 
Continental  Power, — a  position  which,  as  her 
navy,  her  commerce,  and  her  colonies  grew, 
expanded  into  that  of  a  world-wide  maritime 
empiio.  The  development,  the  oscillation, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  principles 
of  national  policy  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  present  work. " 

Our  object  has  been  simply  to  show 
that  this  great  empire,  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  jealousy  of  late,  is  not 
a  thing  of  accident  or  of  mushroom 
growth.  It  represents  the  sustained 
etforts  of  ten  generations  of  men  and 
of  three  centuries  of  time,  in  which 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  poured 


forth,  in  which  the  utmost  energies  of 
the  race  have  been  expended.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  which  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  may  be  proud,  and  which 
Americans,  to  judge  from  recent 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  may  legiti- 
mately claim  as  redounding  to  their 
own  credit  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  But,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  im- 
pressed upon  his  countrymen  during 
the  struggle  over  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct, 
it  is  an  empire  which  is  not  merely  to 
be  enjoyed,  it  has  to  be  maintained. 

Nothing  can   be,  more  satisfactory 
than  the  intense  reluctance    on    both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  renew  the  wars 
which  followed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  neutrality  disputes 
of    1812,    more    particularly   about    a 
boundary-line  not  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  only  capable  of  being  made 
a  castis  belliit  presented  for  our  accept- 
ance at  the  point  of  the  sword.     But  it 
was    too    of    satisfactory    import   the 
unanimity  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  rose  to  resistance  at  the 
recent  attempt  at  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Emperor.     It  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  could  have 
been  intended.     During  all   the  long 
period  when  Great  Britain  was  striving 
against  Spain,  Holland,   and   France, 
and  building  up  her  empire  in  spite  of 
them,  the  Germans  were  working  out 
their  destiny  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
a  mode  which  never  brought  them  into 
collision  with  this  country.     From  an 
electorate  of  Brandenburg  they  strug- 
gled into  a  kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  and 
when  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  Napoleon,  they  rose  from  their  ashes 
with  renewed  vigor  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great  empire,  and  consoli- 
dated it  at  the  expense  first  of  Austria 
and   then    of  France.     Great   Britain 
has  welcomed  its  rise  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace,  a  means  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  European  power,     ft   cannot 
compete  with  us  for  world -empire.     It 
comes  too  late  into  the  field  ;  it  has  not 
the  preparatory  political   training  ;   it 
has  other  duties  to  accomplish  ;  and 
its  geographical   position    forbids    ii. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  welcome  to 
her  in  her  African  aspirations,  and  no 
want  of  hospitality  to  such  of  her  citi- 
zens as  like  to  settle  under  the  British 
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flag,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 
The  extent  to  which  the  display  of  hos- 
tility was  recently  carried  is,  vre  must 
assume,  personal  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
characteristics  are  well  known,  and 
have  not  yet  been  controlled  by  the 
yicissitudes  of  a  wise  experience.  We 
shall  not   readily  *  believe,  unless  dis- 


abused by  the  progress  of  events,  that 
it  can  be  other  than  a  regrettable  and 
ephemeral  incident  in  the  relations  of 
longstandinfi^  friendship  and  mutual 
respect  which  have  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Germanic    races. — Blachioood^s  Maga- 


zine. 
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There  are  few  episodes  in  history 
more  replete  with  dramatic  interest 
than  the  story  of  Gabrielle  d'Estreea, 
Marquise  de  Slonceaux  and  Duchesse 
de  Beaufort — mistress  and  favorite  of- 
Henry  le  Grand,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre. 

Y9ungest  daughter  of  Antoine  d'Es- 
tr§e8.  Marquis  de  CoBuvres  and  his  wife 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Bourdaisi6re,  Ga- 
brielle sprang  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family.  She  was  born  in  the 
year  1^72,  and  was  therefore  just  seven- 
teen years  old  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
to  the  throne  in  1589,  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  cousin  Henry  IIL 

The  fame  of  her  beauty  attracted 
many  noble  suitors  to  her  father's  seat, 
the  Chateau  de  Coeu  vres,  near  Soissons  ; 
but  Gabrielle's  affections  do  not  appear 
to  have  become  seriously  engaged  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Due  do  Bellegarde  at 
the  chateau  on  a  mission  from  Henry 
IV.  to  her  father. 

Bellegarde,  at  this  time  First  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chamber  to  the  King, 
combined  with  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  a  most  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, engaging  manners,  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit.  His  alliance  was  sought 
after  in  consequence  by  the  noblest 
damsels  of  France.  Mademoiselle  d'Es- 
trees,  who  had  not  yet  appeared  at 
Court,  flattered  by  his  attentions,  and 
enamored  of  his  person,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  father  affianced  herself  to 
the  Due,  who  soon  after  returned  to 
the  Court  at  Mantes. 

Gabrielle,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old 
chroniclers,  was  about  this  period  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  France.  A 
blonde,  her  eyes  blue  and  sparkling, 
her  complexion  of  dazzling  lustre  and 
transparency,  her  teeth  of  pearly  white- 
ness, framed  by  lips  bearing  the  impress 


of  the  God  of  Love  himself ;  a  lovely 
throat  and  bust ;  an  exquisite  taste  in 
dress,  and  manners  remarkable  for 
modesty  and  gentleness.  Such  is  the 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  beauty, 
who,  had  she  been  permitted  to  live, 
would  have  been  Queen  of  France. 

The  following  sonnet  on  Gabrielle's 
eyes  emanates  from  a  poet  of  the 
time  : — 

**  Ce  ne  soDt  pas  des  yenx,  oe  sont  pintot  des 

dieox 
lis  ont  dessas  lea  rois  la  puissance  absolue 
Dieux  !    Non  ce  sont  des  cieux,  ils  ont  la 

coulear  bleae  ! 
Et  le  moavement  prompt  comme  celai  des 

cieux." 

Bellegarde,  on  his  return  to  Court, 
was  so  enamored  of  his  mistress  as  to 
be  imprudent  enough  to  laud  her 
charms  before  his  susceptible  master, 
who  was  then  dividing  his  attentions 
between  Angelique  d'Estrees,  Abbess 
of  Maubuisson  (sister  to  Gabrielle)  ; 
Marie  de  Beauvilliers,  Abbess  of  Monl- 
martre,  and  various  other  frail  beauties 
of  the  time. 

Henry  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
judge  for  himself,  accompanied  Belle- 
garde to  Coeuvres,  where  Gabrielle  was 
presented  to  him.  Her  appearance 
made  a  great  and  ^lasting  impression 
upon  the  King,  who  openly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  girl  and 
commanded  her  appearance  at  his 
Court,  then  located  at  Senlis.  Made- 
moiselle d*Eatrees,  however,  was  too 
sincerely  attached  to  Bellegarde  to  be 
allured  by  the  somewhat  equivocal  at- 
tentions of  the  King,  and  the  amorous 
messages  that  reached  her  from  His 
Majesty  received  scant  attention,  while 
his  presents  were  returned  to  the  donor. 
Piqued  at  his  want  of  success,  Henry 
became  more  and  more  enamored,  un- 
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til  at  laet,  throwing  all  scruples  aside, 
he  summoned  Beliegarde  to  his  pres^ 
ence  and  bade  him  peremptorily  desist 
from  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle. 

The  King's  manner  was  stern  and  nn- 
compromismgy  and  he  gave  the  Due  to 
understand  that  he  brooked  no  rival 
either  in  love,  war,  or  politics.  Belle- 
garde  hesitated.  Of  a  frank,  chivalrous 
disposition,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  position  at  Court 
and  the  certain  loss  of  the  King's  favor 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  sacrifice 
and  accepted  the  alternative  of  a  pri- 
vate marriage  urged  upon  him  by  Ga- 
brielle herself. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  come 
to  his  ears  that  Gabrielle  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  Due  de  Longueville,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  France,  and  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
relations  between  them  were  other  than 
those  of  simple  friendship,  yet  Belle- 
garde,  deeply  hurt  and  mortified  at 
what  he  deemed  her  levity  of.  disposi- 
tion, submitted  to  his  royal  master  and 
quitted  Senlis.  Mademoiselle  d'£s- 
trees  when  informed  of  this  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  she  was  tenderly  attached 
to  Beliegarde,  and  felt  his  loss  acutely, 
for,  after  an  affecting  interview  with 
the  King,  in  which  she  besought  him 
with  tears,  but  in  vain,  to  consent  to 
her  union  with  the  Duke,  she  secretly 
quitted  the  Court  and  returned  to 
CoBuvres. 

Henry  at  this  period  was  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  his  crown  with  the 
Holy  Ijesigue,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Due  de  Mayenne, , aimed  at 
the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  an  ortho- 
dox Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
He  was  compelled  now  to  take  the  field 
against  the  army  of  the  League,  which, 
reinforced  by  some  Spanish  troops 
under  the  great  Duke  of  Parma,  had 
established  itself  near  Paris,  then  held 
by  the  League.  Early  in  November, 
1590,  Henry  arrived  with  his  army  at 
La  Fdre,  some  eight  leagues  from 
Coeuvres,  and  it  was  here  that  an  inci- 
dent characteristic  of  his  daring  dis- 
position occurred.  He  had  been  much 
mortified  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Estrees    from    Senlis, 


and  had  spared  no  effort  by  means  of 
presents  and  missives  to  aoften  her  re- 
sentment,  but    without   success.      Ga- 
brielle remained  in    seclusion    at   the 
ch&teau,  in  the  society  of  her  sister. 
Madame  de  Villars,  abandoning  herself 
to  the  grief  and  mortification  that  pos- 
sessed   her.     The    King    determined, 
therefore,  to  plead  his  cause  in  person, 
and  b^  a  bold  stroke  command  her  ad- 
miration and  rouse  her  interest.     Bis 
design  was  to  pay  a  sudden  visit  to  Gra- 
brielle  at  Coeuvres.     The  project  was  a 
hazardous  one.     The  intervening  dis- 
trict swarmed  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
League,  and   discovery   meant  a  long 
captivity,  if  not  worse,  to  the  heretic 
King.     Undaunted,    however,   at    the 
obstacles,  Henry  confided  his  intention 
only  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  nobles, 
and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  ac- 
companied only  by  a  few  chosen  at- 
tendants, he  quitted  La  Fdre  upon  his 
romantic  errand  in  the  dawn  of  a  No- 
vember   morning.      On     approaching 
Soissons,   then   in    possession    of    the 
enemy,   he  dismissed  his  attendants, 
and  disguising  himself  as  a  peasant, 
performed  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney on  foot  and  alone,  carrying  a  sack 
upon  his  head  the  more  completely  to 
hide  his  identity.     Thus  equipped,  he 
arrived  safely  at  the  ch§Xeau,  where  he 
was  received   by   Mademoiselle    d*Es- 
trees,  who  had  been  apprised  of  his 
visit.     His  reception  was  far  from  cor- 
dial, however.     Her  grief  was  too  re- 
cent and  the  blow  to  her  feelings  too 
severe  for  Gabrielle  to  look  with  equa- 
nimity upon  the  author  of  her  xnisfor- 
tunes.      She    received    Henry  coldly, 
therefore,  passing  some  disdainful  re- 
marks upon  his  plebeian  attire. 

The  King,  after  partaking  of  some 
slight  refreshment,  returned  to  La 
Fere,  taking  care,  however,  before  his 
departure,  to  enlist  the  support  of  Ma- 
dame de  Villars  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs  with  regard  1o  her  sister. 

The  position  of  that  sister  was  thcu 
certainly  one  that  ought  to  command 
our  sympathy.  Deserted  by  her  lover, 
she  could  not  even  turn  to  her  own 
family  for  protection  against  Henry's 
persecution,  for  such  was  the  license 
of  the  time,  that,  far  from  being  re- 
garded with  obloquy,  the  position  of 
mistress  to  the  King  was  esteemed  by 
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many  of  the  noblest  ladies  as  one  of  in- 
fluence and  profit,  if  not  of  honor. 

In  that  romantic  age,  too,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  heart  of  a  jonng  girl 
should  have  remained  untouched  at  nis 
recent  daring  exploit,  when  he  had 
risked  not  only  his  kingdom,  but  evei) 
his  life  for  her  sake. 

Henry  at  this  period  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Huguenot  Faith,  the  close 
ally  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  bitter 
foe  of  the  feared  and  hated  Philip  of 
Spain.  All  Europe  rang  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  daring  exploits  in  his 
struggle  with  the  League.  II is  deeds 
of  personal  courage,  his  manly  appear- 
ance, and  frank  familiar  manners  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  troops.  The  cause 
of  the  League  seemed  lost.  All  France 
burned  to  place  hersilf  under  the  sway 
of  a  hero.  How  was  it  possible  for  a 
maid  situated  as  Gabrielle  to  contend 
for  long  against  influences  so  power- 
ful ?    In  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Gontre  nn  poayoir  si  grand  qu'eat  pa  faire 

d'Estrees  ? 
Par  nne  charme  indomptable  eUe  etait  at- 

tiree. 
Elle  avait  a  oombattre  en  ce  funeste  joar 
Sa  jeunesse,  son  coear,  nn  h6ro8  et  ramonr.' ' 

That  she  did  still  so  contend  must  ever 
be  remembered  to  her  honor  and  credit. 

Prance  soon  rang  with  the  news  of 
the  royal  exploit.  Her  name  was  in- 
separably coupled  with  that  of  His 
Majesty ;  her  reputation  was  fatally 
compromised.  Still  she  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  entertain  the  King's  pro- 
posals, until  at  last,  her  father,  weary 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  anxious  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  his  daughter's  con- 
tumacious behavior  on  to  other  shoul- 
ders than  his  own,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  bestowing  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage upon  a  former  suitor,  Nicolas 
d'ArmerTal,  Baron  de  Liancour.  From 
the  character  of  the  gentleman  select- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  choice  of  the  Marquis  was 
influenced  by  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
King. 

Monsieur  de  Liancour,  although 
wealthy,  was  ill-favored  in  person  and 
weak  in  mind.  He  was  already  a 
widower  with  a  large  family. 

Gabrielle  endeavored  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade her  father  from  adopting  a  course 
so  fatal  to  her  happiness.    He  remained 


unmoved  by  her  entreaties,  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  wedding  were  duly 
pushed  forward.  It  was  only  now  that 
Oabrielle's  resolution  commenced  to 
fail  her.  On  the  one  side  a  marriage 
most  distasteful  and  repugnant  to  her, 
on  the  other  a  position  of  splendor 
and  influence  with  the  hero  of  France. 
In  her  extremity  she  made  one  last  ap- 
peal to  the  generosity  of  the  King. 

In  vain,  however.  Henry  expressed 
himself  as  powerless  to  interfere  in  a 
family  affair  of  so  much  delicacy,  but 
pledged  his  royal  word  that  if  she  so 
desired  he  would  take  her  under  his 
protection  the  moment  the  marriage 
was  solemnized. 

Then,  and  then  only,  she  yielded. 
Preparations  were  secretly  made,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  an  armed  party 
should  be  despatched  from  Senlis  in 
time  to  carry  her  off  immediately  after 
the  ceremony. 

Gabrielle's  marriage  with  Monsieur 
de  Liancour  took  place,  accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1591,  but  the 
abduction  plot  was  not  carried  out  un- 
til some  days  after. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  was  that  in- 
formation had  just  reached  the  King 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  was 
favorable  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
a  coup  de  main.  With  him,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  the  soldier  at  the  call 
of  duty  ever  took  precedence  of  the 
lover,  and  at  the  moment  when  Ma- 
dame de  Liancour  was  eagerly  listening 
for  the  hoof-strokes  of  the  escort  des- 
tined to  bear  her  to  his  arms,  Henry 
was  marching  with  all  his  troops  on 
Paris.  Hours  turned  into  days,  and 
Gabrielle  was  in  despair.  Spurning 
the  attentions  of  the  husband  she 
loathed,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  she  addressed  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  King,  and  spent  the  long 
hours  straining  her  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Senlis,  seeking  for  the  promised 
succor. 

The  attempt  on  Paris  having  failed, 
Henry  was  free  to  direct  his  attention 
to  other  matters,  and  on  receipt  of  Ga- 
brielle's missive  an  envov  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Monsieur  de 
Liancour,  peremptorily  commanding 
him  to  appear  before  the  King  with 
his  wife,  Madame  Gabrielle. 

The  Baron,  fearing  to  disobey,  set 
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out  forthwith.  The  day  following  his 
arrival  he  was  Bummanly  banished  to 
one  of  his  distant  estates,  and  Gabrielle 
was  duly  installed  as  MaUresse-dtitre 
to  the  £ing.  From  the  first  her  hold 
over  the  volatile  monarch  appears  to 
have  become  firmly  established.  Her 
charms  permitted  no  rival  attraction, 
and  Henry,  who  loved  to  be  amused, 
yielded  himself  readily  to  her  gay 
humor. 

She  received  at  Court  with  all  the 
state  of  a  Queen,  no  one,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  King  himself,  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  covered  in  her  pres- 
ence. Her  beautiful  face  was  ever 
cheerful,  she  was  submissive,  and  yield- 
ed readily  to  the  King's  caprices. 
Henry  disliked  practical,  strong-mind- 
ed women,  and  it  was  to  her  gentle 
feminine  qualities  that  Gabrielle^doubt- 
less  owed  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment, which  lasted  through  good  and 
evil  report  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  only 
one  disturbing  element  in  their  rela- 
tions. Henry  was  extremely  jealous, 
and  whether  from  design  or  a  love  of 
flirtation,  Gabrielle  on  more  than  one 
occasion  provoked  his  ire  by  the  levity 
of  her  manner  with  the  gay  cavaliers  of 
the  Court.  Bellegarde,  who  had  been 
restored  to  the  King's  good  graces  on 
Madame  de  Liancour  taking  up  her 
residence  at  Court,  was  an  especial 
source  of  disquiet  to  his  royal  master. 
Henry  could  not  forget  the  attachment 
that  formerly  existed  between  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  Bellegarde,  when 
admitted  to  a  private  interview  with 
Gabrielle,  only  escaped  arrest,  if  not 
worse,  by  the  friendly  warning  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  whom  the  King, 
in  a  tempest  of  jealous  fury,  had  de- 
spatched with  orders  to  kill  the  per- 
sonage, whoever  he  might  be,  closeted 
at  that  moment  with  Madame  Gabri- 
elle. On  another  occasion,  the  King 
suspecting  a  secret  interview,  returned 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  from  hunt- 
ing, and  proceeding  to  her  apartment, 
insisted  that  a  small  closet  which  ho 
found  locked  should  be  opened.  Ac- 
cording to  the  gossip  of  the  time,  Belle- 
garde, who  was  concealed  therein, 
could  only  extricate  himself  by  drop- 
ping a  great  height  from  the  window 
to  the  ground.     The  story  is  not  au- 


thenticated, however,  and  most  proba- 
bly originated  through  those  who 
would  only  too  gladly  have  depreciated 
her  influence. 

How  great  this  influence  was  we 
learn  from  the  letters  that  passed  lie- 
tween  them  on  those  occasions  when 
his  military  duties  compelled  Henry  to 
separate  from  his  mistress.  Some  of 
these  letters  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  On  his  side  they  are  filled  with 
expressions  of  the  most  passionate  at- 
tachment to  '*  Mon  bel  ange^^^  his  usual 
mode  of  address  to  Gabrielle.  Space 
only  permits  us  to  reproduce  one  of 
these  letters.  It  was  written  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  present  of  her  por- 
trait : — 

"  Le  Boi  &  Madame  Gabrielle  d'Esireea. 

"  Je  voas  eoris  des  pieds  de  voire  peintnre, 
que  j 'ad ore  senlement  ponr  oe  qa'elle  est  faite 
poor  Toas — non  qn'elle  voas  ressemble. 

*'  J*en  puis  etre  jage  competent.  Tons  ayant 
peinte  en  toate  perfection  dans  mon  ame, 
dans  mon  oosar,  dans  mes  yenx/* 

In   March,   1594,  Henry,    with   the 
connivance  of  de  Brissac,  Governor  of 
the  city,  captured  Paris  hy  a  coup  de 
main.     He  was  now  everywhere    vic- 
torious.    The  leaders  of  the   League, 
dispirited   by   defeat,  and   conceiving 
their  cause  hopeless  against  so  able  and 
energetic  a  monarch,  hastened  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  His  Majesty,  and 
Ueury  became  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  King  of  France.     He  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris  in  September 
of  1594,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  the  citizens.     Gabrielle,  now  Mar- 
quise de  Monceaux — for  such  was  the 
title,  together  with  large  estates,  con- 
ferred on  her  by  the  King  on  the  birth 
of  her  sou  C6sar,  Due  de  Vendome,  in 
the  previous  June^took  part  in   the 
procession  in  a  sumptuous  litter,  and 
attired  in  a  magnificent  robe  blazing 
with  jewels.     The  Marquise  was  now 
at  the  zenith  of  her  glory.     The  great- 
est ladies  of  France,  the  Duchesses  of 
Montpensier  and    Nemours,   solicited 
her  good  offices.     Even  Madame  Cath- 
erine, the  King*s  sister,  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  hide  her  resentment  at 
the  liaison,  and  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  favorite  ;  while  the  unhappy 
Marguerite    de     Valois,    the     Queen, 
deigned  to  request  her  powerful  inter- 
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cession  with  the  King  for  pecuniary 
aid  against  her  creditors. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  adulation 
and  splendor  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, Gabrielle  was  far  from  con- 
tent with  her  lot.  She  aspired  to  the 
position  of  lawful  wife  to  the  King, 
and  Queen  of  France,  and,  prompted 
by  her  ambition,  adapted  her  conduct 
with  that  end  in  view.  That  her  as- 
pirations rested  upon  good  foundation 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  It  is 
certain  that  either  the  Marquise  or  her 
family  was  in  possession  of  a  written 
promise  of  marriage,  given  by  the  King 
in  the  early  days  of  his  courtship,  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Estrees.  From  the  Queen  Henry 
had  been  separated  for  many  years,  and 
her  licentious  life  rendered  her  divorce 
or  removal  easy,  whenever  such  a  course 
should  be  deemed  expedient.  The  di- 
vorce of  the  Marquise  from  her  hus- 
band de  Liancour  had  been  pronounced, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  con- 
firmed the  royal  decree  legitimizing 
her  little  son  Cesar. 

In  the  summer  of  1597,  Gabrielle 
was  created  Duchesse  de  Beaufort. 
Her  position  at  Court  was  now  one  of 
unexampled  splendor.  She  took  up 
her  resiaence  at  the  Louvre,  where  she 
received  with  the  Jstate  and  ceremony 
of  a  Queen.  Her  levees  and  receptions 
were  eagerly  attended  by  the  noblest 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court.  A 
guard  of  honor  was  allotted  for  her 
separate  use,  and— crowning  honor  of 
all — at  dif^te  given  to  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassadors, on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Spain,  she  was  waited  upon  dur- 
ing the  repast  by  Princesses  of  the 
Blood. 

The  King  now  openly  announced  his 
project  of  marrying  Madame  le  Duch- 
esse. Negotiations  for  divorce  were 
opened  with  Queen  Marguerite,  and  an 
Embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  further  to  request  from  His  Holi- 
ness a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
His  Majesty  to  the  Duchesse. 

These  proceedings  caused  the  great- 
est consternation  among  the  Ministers, 
chief  of  whom  was  M.  de  Rosny,  the 
treasurer,  afterward  Due  de  Sully.  In 
vain  they  represented  to  their  royal 
master  the  imprudence  of  his  action — 


the  offence  it  would  cause  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  certainty  that  on  his  de- 
mise  the  country  4ould  again  be 
plunged  into  a  civil  war.  Henry  re- 
mained firm.  Influenced  by  the  charms 
of  his  mistress,  who,  blinded  by  ambi- 
tion, failed  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
the  course  she  was  pursuing,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design. 

The  Cardinal  Legate  de  Medici, 
whose  mission  to  France  to  bring 
about  peace  with  Spain  had  now  been 
fulfilled,  was  about  to  return  to  Rome. 
Henry,  thinking  to  enlist  his  interest 
with  the  Pope  for  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  his  Embassy,  broached  to  him  the 
subject  so  dear  to  his  heart.  The  Car- 
dinal diplomatically  evaded  the  King's 
solicitations.  Subsequently,  however, 
when  taking  leave  of  the  principal 
French  nobles,  he  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  solemnly  warning  them  that 
such  a  project  could  only  result  in  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom,  he  exhorted  them 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  turn 
His  Majesty  from  his  resolve. 

This  address  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  his  hearers,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  was  practically  the  death 
warrant  of  the  unfortunate  Duchesse. 

At  Easter,  1599,  Henry  was  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  with  Madame  la  Duchesse. 
As,  however,  it  was  not  considered  de- 
sirable from  political  motives  for  him 
to  spend  Passion  Week  in  the  society 
of  his  mistress,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
latter  should  proceed  to  Paris,  and  take 
up  her  residence  for  a  few  days  at  the 
hotel  of  Monsieur  Zamet — a  wealthy 
financier  of  Italian  extraction,  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  ministering  to 
the  weaknesses  of  Henry  III.,  in  whose 
suite  he  at  first  held  a  menial  position. 

The  Duchesse  was  not  in  robust 
health,  and  appears  to  have  been  trou- 
bled with  sore  misgivings  at  her  ap- 
proaching separation  from  the  King. 

Her  nights  were  disturbed  by  terri- 
ble dreams,  and  she  was  opj^ressed  with 
a  sense  of  impending  calamitv.  Henry 
himself  was  very  averse  to  the  separa- 
tion, but  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  the  nobles  in  his 
suite,  who  represented  the  scandal  that 
was  likely  to  ensue  if  the  King  passed 
the  Holy  Week  in  the  company  of  his 
mistress.     On  the  Monday  following 
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Palm  Sunday,  therefore,  Oabrielle  set 
out  in  a  litter  for  Melun,  whence  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Paris  was 
to  be  performed  by  water.  Henry  ac- 
compauied  her,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
console  the  Duohesse,  who  was  pros- 
trate with  grief. 

On  arriving  at  Melun  the  scene  was 
most  affecting.  Again  and  again  she 
threw  herself  into  Ilenry's  arms,  ex- 

Eressing  with  passionate  tears  and  sobs 
er  presentiment  that  they  would  never 
meet  again,  until  the  King,  altogether 
unmanned,  caught  her  up,  and  bear- 
ing her  from  the  boat  back  to  her  lit- 
ter, vowed  that  come  what  might  noth- 
ing should  part  them.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  suite  here  interposed,  however, 
and  representing  the  impolicy  of  such 
a  course,  prevailed  upon  the  Duchesse 
to  allow  herself  to  be  conducted  again 
to  the  boat,  which  at  once  set  out  for 
Paris,  Gabrielle  standing  up  in  the 
stern  and  holding  out  her  arms  to 
Henry  as  a  last  farewell.  The  latter, 
after  watching  the  boat  out  of  sight, 
returned  much  depressed  to  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The  Duchesse  arrived  at  Paris  the 
same  night,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
h6tel  by  Zamet  in  person.  The  two 
following  days  were  passed  in  repose 
and  receiving  visits. 

On  the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday 
her  host  gave  a  magni6cent  entertain- 
ment, at  which  she  was  present. 

After  the  repast,  accompanied  by  the 
Duchesses  de  Guise  and  dc  Retz,  Ga- 
brielle proceeded  to  the  church  of  St. 
Antoine  to  hear  Mass. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
complaining  of  indisposition,  she  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  Zamet.  Here, 
overcome  by  sickness,  she  asked  for 
some  fruit,  which  Zamet  brought  her 
with  his  own  hands.  The  Duchesse 
had  scarcely  partaken  of  it  when  she 
suffered  from  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  and  fell  into  a 
kind  of  fit.  On  recovering  somewhat 
the  unfortunate  woman,  declaring  that 
she  had  been  poisoned,  insisted  on  bein^ 
removed  at  once  from  the  house,  and 
caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  abode 
of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis.  Here 
she  became  rapidly  worse — suffering 
from  violent  sickness  and  convulsions 


— and  finally  expired  in  the  greatest 
agony  on  the  night  of  Good  Fridav, 
1599. 

That  the  Duchesse  wau  poisoned  there 
can  be  no  doubt.     She  thought  so  her- 
self, and  contemporary  wrriters  record 
their  suspicions  to  the  same  effect.    The 
illness  was   sudden   and    inexplicable, 
and  the  doctors  found  themselves  help- 
less to  ameliorate  it.     The  guilty  per- 
son or  persons  were  never   revealed. 
By  her  pretensions  to  the  Crown  matri- 
monial, the  unfortunate  Dachesse  had 
set  herself  in  antagonism  against  the 
whole  nation,  whose  most  auxioas  de- 
sire— after  the  turmoil  of  the  war  of 
succession  at  the  death  of  the  previous 
monarch — was  to  see   the   Crown  de- 
scend to  a  legitimate  heir  whose  rights 
would    be    indisputable.     This    coald 
never  have  been  the  case  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Duchesse,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  in  those  fierce  unbridled 
days  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  even  though  it 
involved  the  murder  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances  of  a  helpless  wom- 
an, would  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
act  rather  than  otherwise,  and  one  in 
which  the  means  were  justified  by  the 
end. 

That  Gabrielle's  death  was  a  relief  to 
the  nation  is  apparent  from  the  sequel. 
The  whole  circumstances  were  hushed 
up.  A  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  remains  was  held,  but  the  result 
was  never  allowed  to  be  divulged.  No 
one  was  brought  to  account  for  the 
murder,  and  even  Zamet  continued  in 
high  favor  with  the  King.  The  funer- 
al was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  magnificence. 

Henry,  after  being  plunged  in  the 
most  profound  grief  and  melancholy — 
after  writing  to  his  sister  Madame 
Catherine  that  the  root  of  his  love  was 
withered,  never  to  revive  again — Henry 
Le  Grand— Henry  the  hero — without 
striking  a  blow  to  avenge  the  foul 
murder  of  the  woman  who  had  loved 
him  too  well — five  weeks  after  her 
death  under  the  most  heartrending 
sufferings — was  laying  his  heart  (I), 
even  his  Crown,  at  the  feet  of  Henri- 
ette  de  Balzac,  Mademoiselle  d*£n- 
tragues  ! — Cornhill  Ilagazine. 
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AND   THE   AL  FRESCO   TRADES. 

BY  ELSA   D'ESTERRE   KEELING. 

The  Rabbit- Woman. 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  neTer  dead.*' — Keats. 


There  is  a  suburb  in  London  main- 
ly composed  of  poor  streets  and  mean 
alleys,  leading  to  great  warehouses  and 
wharves.  It  lies  low  on  the  Thames, 
where  that  river  bounds  lovely  Surrey 
on  the  North,  and,  looking  at  it,  and 
remembering  that  a  time  was,  though 
it  is  now  long  centuries  agone,  in  which 
this  Bankside  did  not  belong  to  Lon- 
don, one  feels  that  a  dubious  honor  was 
conferred  on  lovely  Surrey  when  this 
part  of  it  was  made  one  with  England's 
capital.  The  eye  is  saddened  as  one 
threads  one's  way  through  narrow 
streets,  densely  thronged  with  build- 
ings **  unusually  ugly,  even  in  Lon- 
don," to  speak  with  a  famous  Lon- 
doner ;  and,  spite  the  tricks  of  strong 
imagination,  it  is  hard  to  conjure  forth 
the  picture  which  this  region  must 
have  presented  when  it  had  not  vet 
been  long  enough  made  part  of  LontJon 
to  lose  its  all  of  rusticity,  when  the 
biggest  building  yet  in  it  was  the  inn 
in  which  Harry  Bailly  entertained 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  certain  oi.her 
nine-and  twenty  bound  for  Canter- 
bury. Looking  backward  to  times 
still  less  remote,  one  and  other  of  us 
may  be  able  to  see  in  fancy  a  yet  greater 
man  than  Chaucer  who  spent  much  of 
his  life  hero  in  days  when  the  Tabard 
Inn  had  fallen  out  of  favor,  and  house- 
wives shook  their  heads  over  men  who 
passed  their  time  between  the  Mermaid 
and  the  Globe.  This  old  Southwark 
comes  to  stand  out  more  and  more 
clearly  to  the  mind's  eye.  Buildings 
in  it  crowd,  and  figures  crowd. 

There  a  6gure,  hero  a  figure,  stands 
out  very  distinctly.  By  the  waterside 
walks  a  gentleman  in  a  wonderfully 
fine  cloak.  He  wears  it  when  it  is  not 
worn  by  another  gentleman.  He  and 
this  other  gentleman  have  one  cloak 
between  them.  Thev  are  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  poet,  and  Afr.  Francis  Beau- 
mont, poet,  between   whom  there  is, 


you  are  to  bear  in  mind,  a  wonderful 
consimilarity  of  fancy  and  dearness  of 
friendship.  Mr.  John  Fletcher  comes 
bv  his  death  at  a  later  day,  when  Mr. 
Francis  Beaumont  has  been  dead  for 
years,  through  staying  to  make  him- 
self— wording  that,  please,  not  to  be  mis- 
understood—a suit  of  clothes  to  go  into 
the  country  to  visit  a  Knight  of  Nor- 
folk. While  the  suit  is  making  Mr. 
John  Fletcher  falls  sick  of  the  plague 
and  dies.  Well,  Southwark  has  not 
seen  the  last  of  handsomely  clad  gen- 
tlemen in  him.  Hither  comes  much 
in  subsequent  days  an  extraordinarily 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  has 
grown  famous  at  Court  for  his  ready 
sparkling  wit,  and  as  the  greatest  gal- 
lant of  his  time.  This  gallant  divides 
his  time  between  Southwark  and  the 
Piccadillo.  He  has  bad  and  good  in 
him  ;  out  of  the  good  in  him  comes 
this  daintiness — 

"  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  oat, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light." 

He  is  describing  a  bride.  He  is,  as 
Mr.  John  Fletcher  was,  a  poet. 

Imagination  shall  be  show-woman 
still.  A  most  sad  procession  passes. 
A  gentleman  has  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed  near  the  Bankside.  He  is  car- 
ried forth  for  burial  by  solemn  men 
past  solemn  women  ;  all  eyes  dry,  the 
while.  You  will  find  the  explanation 
of  that  in  the  parochial  register.  This 
gentleman,  says  the  parochial  register, 
was  **  Philip  Massinger — a  stranger.^* 

Do  you  care  to  look  at  further  sad- 
ness ?  Are  you  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  way 
of  thinking — 

"  There's  nanght  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see  't, 
Bat  only  melancholy"  ? 

If  you  be,  then  still  look  back,  and  see 
in  olden  Southwark,  off  Park  Street  on 
the  left  from  the  Borough  Market,  the 
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old  Dissenters'  cemetery,  shockingly 
named  Deadman's  Place.  What  said 
Dr.  Johnson  to  that?  Dr.  Johnson 
made  here — the  people  here  say — his 
Dictionary.  What  said  John  Keats  to 
that  ?  John  Keats  was  entered  here  as 
a  student  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  for 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  here  in 
1815,  when,  by  the  way,  Southwark 
must  have  been  very  much  what  it  is 
to-day.  If  this  is  not  so,  Keats  ma- 
ligned it  when  he  wrote  of  it  in  that 
year  as  abominable  in  dirt,  turnings, 
and  windings.  This  London  child 
was,  it  would*  seem,  the  last  of  the 
poets  connected  with  Southwark.  He 
who  would  go  there  to-day  in  search  of 
a  poet  would  find,  instead,  brewers  and 
tanners. 

They  to-day  brew  beer  here  in  great 
quantities,  and,  in  still  greater  quanti- 
ties, tan  leather.  That  heavily  freight- 
ed van  ploughing  the  road  is  freighted 
with  beer.  The  horses  go  so  slowly 
that  they  have  time  to  nod  at  every 
step.  That  ugly  cartload  making  for 
the  riverside  is  made  up  of  skins. 
They  are  straight  from  the  slaughter- 
house, and  when  they  have  reached 
their  destination,  the  fellmonger's  yard, 
they  will  be  spread  on  blocks  and 
beaten  with  mallets  to  loosen  the  clots 
of  blood  and  soil  on  them.  They  will 
then  be  washed  and  unhaired,  and  sent 
to  the  tanners.  There  they  will  go 
through  a  number  of  processes,  the 
mere  recital  of  which  would  vastly  as- 
tonish some  persons,  who  will  wear  them 
—these  very  skins — as  boots  and  shoes  ; 
who  will  use  them — these  very  skins — 
as  glue  and  size  ;  who  will  eat  them — 
these  very  skins — as  gelatine.  To  those 
having  knowledge  of  this  thing,  the 
thought  lies  near  that  there  may,  after 
all,  be  sound  truth  in  the  saying, 
"Nothing  like  leather."  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  chief  of  the  many  draw- 
backs to  Southwark,  considered  from 
the  aesthetic  point,  is,  perhaps,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  one  sees  here  more 
often  than  elsewhere  leather  in  its 
initial  stage,  as  come  from  the  slaugh- 
terman, and  going  to  the  fellmonger. 
One  aspect  of  the  case  was  some  time 
ago  Tery  fairly  presented  in  the  speech 
of  a  person  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the 
leading  industry  of  this  place.  *'  Rab- 
bits' skins,"  it  was  said  by  this  person. 


whose  piquant  phraseology  was  that  of 
the  Green  Island,  "  look  beaatifal  run- 
ning about  on  rabbits,  but  it's  alto- 
gether a  different  thing  when  they're 
taken  from  off  the  crathurs.'* 

This  IS  only  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  general  thing  is  shown  in 
the  particular,  for  what  Biddy  McDer- 
mot  said  of  rabbits'  skins  **  ranning 
about  on  rabbits" — Biddy's  meaning 
is  clear,  despite  dim  wording — is  no 
less  applicahle  to  all  the  skins  in  the 
market.  Among  these,  rabbit-skins  take 
a  very  low — perhaps  the  lowest — place  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  because  Biddy's 
work  was  with  rabbit-skins — she  was 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Biddy 
McDermot,  the  rabbit-woman — that 
her  fortune  at  no  time  more  than  filled 
the  pill-box,  which  was  the  receptacle 
of  it,  and  which  stood  on  her  mantel- 
piece **  beside  of  Marty,"  as  she  said. 

Biddy  and  Marty — that  is  Martin — 
lived  in  a  part  of  Southwark  as  dirty 
as  any  that  poet  Keats  can  have  known, 
and  accessible  only  through  many  turn- 
ings and  windings.     They  were  man 
and  wife,  and   with    their  one   child 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  that  large 
section  of  the  London  population  which 
is  composed    of    Irish.     The   persons 
that  go  to  make  this  contingent  will 
be  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of 
Loudon,   here  and   there    in   isolated 
parties,   but  more    often    in    groups. 
The    alley    inhabited    by   Biddy    and 
Marty  was  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Irish,  and  an   English  family  tak- 
ing up  its  abode  in  it,  howbeit  received 
with  the  hospitality  for  which  Ireland 
is  famous,  aroused,  if  the  whole  truth 
may  be  set  down  in  print,  a  certain 
amount  of  surprise,  and,  in  some  cases, 
resentment,   this  running  to  a  great 
height  when  the  said  family  showed  a 
disposition  to  make  itself  *'  at  home'* 
here,  prior  to  being  asked  to  do  this. 
The  alley  in  question  had  become  Irish 
by  a  process  of  annexation  as  just  every 
whit  as  that  of  Oudh  or  that  of  Upper 
Burmah,  if  not,  perhaps,   two    whits 
juster,  and  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  that  are  fair  in  other  depart- 
ments besides  love  and  war  was  consid- 
ered to  ba  shown  by  such  Englishmen 
as  persisted  in  treating  this  region  as 
if  it  still  formed  part  of  Great  Britain 
as   distinct    from    Ireland.     This,   in 
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fact,  was  considered  to  be  "  like  their 
impidence/'  and  Biddy,  who  had,  when 
roused,  what  is  calJed,  in  dubious 
metaphor,  a  biting  tongue,  waxed  now 
and  again  very  indignant  upon  this 
subject. 

Looked  at  more  closely,  Biddy  and 
Marty  and  their  child  were  seen  to  be 
very  pathetic  rather  than  very  comical. 
The  little  girl  had  been  christened 
Gerald ine.  The  grand  name  was  all 
in  the  way  of  grandeur  that  her  Irish 
parents  had  had  to  ^ive  her,  and  she 
had  herself  curtailed  it  to  Jerly.  From 
the  circumstance  that  she  had  never 
been  known  to  be  other  than  ailing,  the 
neighbors  called  her  **  sick  Jerly.  It 
is  one  of  the  classical  traits  found  sur- 
viving among  that  old  people,  the 
Celts,  that  what  is  now  called  the 
Christian  name  is  thus  supplemented. 
Such  accessory  names  mostly  embody  a 
humorous  allusion  to  some  peculiarity, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral.  The  stand- 
ard of  the  humorous  is  not  sky-high. 

Now  and  again  an  element  of  tragedv 
creeps  in,  as  it  did  in  the  c^se  of  sick 
Jerly.    The  child  was  essentially  tragic. 

Her  little,  gentle,  very  ugly  face  was 
quite  extraordinarily  like  that  of  a 
monkey,  the  look  of  deep  distress  that 
was  in  it  enhancing  the  resemblance. 
Monkey-like,  too,  was  the  child's  fre- 
quent shifting  of  posture,  her  prying 
gaze,  even  her  pitiful  gentleness.  Then 
there  was  the  hacking  cough,  which 
needed  no  doctor's  explanation.  Mon- 
key-faced Jerly  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion, as  scores  of  veritable  monkeys  die 
of  consumption,  where  they  have  bet- 
ter housing,  and  better  food,  than  ever 
fell  to  her  lot.  Along  the  bed'Cover 
lay  her  curiously  long  arms,  and  now 
and  again  she  measured  how  far  she 
could  reach  with  them,  and  smiled,  if 
one  may  call  that  smiling,  which  was 
only  a  convulsife  withdrawing  of  the 
lips  from  the  teeth.  At  such  times 
Biddy  would  bend  over  her,  and  cover 
her  with  kisses,  for  to  Biddy  the  terri- 
ble grimace  was  a  smile,  and  the  little 
monkey-faced  child  was  a  loved  and 
lovely  daughter. 

Biddy  was  not  big,  regarded  alone, 
but  when  she  was  brought  into  com- 
parison with  her  husband,  Marty,  who 
was  phenomenally  little,  she  looked  a 
great    height.     It   was  probably  that 


circumstance  which  led  to  this  couple's 
being  spoken  of  in  the  alley,  as  they 
have  been  spoken  of  here,  as  Biddy  and 
Marty,  rather  than  Marty  and  Biddy. 
Marty  was  blind,  and  his  life  seemed  to 
others  to  be  a  quite  black  thing,  but  he 
himself  was  able  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness  in  it,  and  he  called 
the  light  Day.  Nothing  could  have 
made  him  admit  that  his  life  was  made 
up  of  Night.  Ho  was  a  little,  yellow- 
haired  man,  like  Nelson,  and,  like  Nel- 
son, was  a  hero — not  the  less  so,  per- 
haps, that  most  of  his  Trafalgars  had 
been  fought  and  won  in  ideal  space. 
He  had  begun  his  married  life  as  a 
barber's  assistant,  and  had  lost  his  sisrht 
in  a  fire,  which  had  broken  out  in  his 
home  during  his  absence  from  it.  You 
would  not  think  what  a  pillar  of  flame 
that  fire  was  :  it  had  swelled  to  a  pillar 
before  Marty  reached  his  home,  and  he 
saw  it  well  before  it  blinded  him.  It 
leaped  about  him  as  he  ran  up  the  lad- 
der to  the  window,  where  Biddy,  big 
Biddy,  stood  crying.  He  carried  her 
down  that  ladder.  No  one  knows  how 
the  little  man  did  it,  but  it  was  done 
by  him.  He  just  said,  *'  Make  yourself 
light,  Biddjr/'  Probablj^  something 
went  wrong  in  those  terrible  minutes, 
for  when  he  got  near  the  ground  he 
fell  with  his  burden. 

A  month  after  he  and  Biddy  left  a 
hospital,  he  blind  and  maimed,  she 
singed  and  scarred,  and  the  little  child 
that  had  come  in,  the  meantime,  and 
that,  in  Marty's  language,  was  not  the 
size  of  a  good  sod  of  turf,  with  more 
strength  in  its  one  voice  thah  they  had 
in  their  two  bodies.  Marty  was  never 
able  to  work  again,  and  all  his  time 
was  spent  in  bearing  up  for  Biddy's 
sake.  Biddy  worked  for  both.  Her 
work  was  rubbing  rabbit-skins,  prepar- 
ing them  for  lining  coats.  She  sat  on 
a  heap  of  skins,  and  drew  them  out, 
one  skin  after  another,  and  operated 
upon  them,  doing  this  until,  as  she 
said  with  a  smile,  she  sat  on  the  floor. 
When  she  sat  on  the  floor  her  work  was 
done,  hence  the  smile.  Her  tool  was  a 
dull-edged  knife.  Wi  th  this  she  rubbed 
the  loose  fluff  off  the  skins.  It  was 
sorry  work,  for  the  flying  down  got 
into  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  fine, 
soft  hairs  fllled  her  throat  and  lungs, 
stopping  her  breath.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
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her  brows  and  lashes  and  hair  would  grow 
white  with  them,  her  clothes   would 

frow  white  with  them,  and  they  would 
11  the  faint  and  tainted  air  like  fine 
snow.  In  busy  times,  she  was  helped 
at  this  work  by  a  young  girl  with  a 
thick,  leathery  skin,  like  that  of  a  kid- 
covered  doll — a  London  girl  of  a  curi- 
ously Oriental  type,  her  body  long  and 
slender,  her  chest  and  shoulders  with- 
out roundness,  her  hips  undefioed,  and 
her  arms  too  long  ana  lean.  The  child 
— she  was  fourteen  years  of  age — had 
every  Eastern  trait ;  the  flat  head,  the 
low,  receding  brow,  the  small,  oval, 
obliquely  set  eyes  with  a  suggestion  of 
cunning  in  them,  the  long,  slightly 
curved  nose,  the  dusky  skin,  and  full, 
quiet  lips.  Biddy  once  in  anger  had 
declared  that  Miriam  put  her  in  mind 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  bit  of  burnt 
toast  sodden  in  a  pool  of  butter.  The 
only  sign  of  life  in  the  dim  eyed,  dark- 
skinned  girl  was  the  moving  of  the 
knife  along  the  rabbit-skih,  and  now 
and  again  a  gasp.  When  the  gasping 
became  frequent,  Biddy's  keen  eyes 
would  soften,  and,  herself  catching  her 
breath,  she  would  bid  Marty  **  fill  out" 
another  cup  of  that  tea,  and  would  tell 
the  child  to  drink  it  and  stop  gasping 
for  goodness  gracious'  sake. 

The  child  was  a  Jewess,  as  indicated 
by  her  appearance  and  her  name.  This 
was  a  fact  which  set  her  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  many  persons  hereabout, 
while  with  Biddy  it  did  not  do  this, 
just  out  of  '*  contradictiousness'^  some 
among  her  Irish  neighbors  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Miriam  had  met  with  a 
champion  in  Marty,  who  in  his  dark 
world  saw  some  things  that  ask  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  daylight  to  make 
them  clear.  Marty  had  said,  when 
Biddy  bad  hesitated  to  take  the  prof- 
fered services  of  the  girl  on  the  ground 
of  her  being  a  Jewess,  **  I  do  some- 
times be  thinkin',  Biddy,  that  it's  not 
for  the  likes  of  us  to  set  up  against  the 
likes  o'  them,  an'  God  Almighty  so 
good  be  them,  before  there  was  us  in 
the  world,  leadin'  them  with  His  cloudy 
pillar,  and  givin'  them  His  manna  from 
heaven,  and  never  lettin'  the  clothes  on 
them  get  old,  let  alone  His  tremendous 
manner  of  announcing  them  His  own 
peculiar  people  out  of  the  fire.  It's 
all  set  down   in  print  in  the  Bible, 


Biddy,  and,  more  be  token,  dear,  1  C3 
sometimes  have  the  thoaght  ::ii: 
there's  ways  in  wht^h  we  Irish  are  Lhi 
them." 

^*  Oh,  then,  Marty,  what  are  ye  tali- 
in'  of,  and  before  the  child  ?"  Biaoj 
had  said  in  protest. 

As  '*  the  child"  had  one  room  lyt 
day  and  night  nursery,  and  it  wag  tl'^ 
all  of  room  that  Biddy  and  Marty  iil 
for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  morn- 
ing-room, bedroom,  kitchen  and  bot- 
ler's  pantry,  and  as  Marty  in  his  blind 
ness,  and  Jerly  in  her  grievooa  bodJy 
case,  had  to  lead  a  life  almost  whullj 
passed  within  the  four  walla  of  this  ocr 
room,  it  was  primd  facie  Impoe&Me  !>: 
speech  to  be  coducted  here  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  by  "  the  child."     Marty  hi. 
turned  his  blind  eyes  in  the  direetiic 
of  his  little  daughter,  and  had  sail. 
quietly,  *'  Where's  the  harm  for  Jerlj 
in  knowin'  that  there's  ways  in  which 
we  Irish  are  like  the  Chosen  People. 
much  an'  often  in  trouble  an'  on  jour- 
neys, an'  when  we' re  parched  for  tbirs: 
the  water  given  to  us  in  the  most  svlt- 
prisin'  manner,  an'  when  we're  ddu 
of  hunger  the  quails  sent  to  us." 

*'  What's  quails?"  Jerly  had  askea. 

'*Food,  darlin',"  Marty  had  an- 
swered, a  little  wide  of  the  actually 
correct.  **  My  meanin'  was,  Jerlv, 
that  when  we  were  dyia'  of  hungfrr, 
the  food  was  sent  to  us,  glory  be.*' 

Jerly  had  wearily  turned  to  the  wall. 
and  so  the  talk  had  ended.     The  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  Miriam  had  been 
engaged  by  Biddy  to  help  her  in  ba^T 
times.     As  for  Martv,  in  his  place  by 
the  fireside  he  presided  over  the  tea. 
In  his  chair,  drawn  close   to  the  hob, 
he  was  within  easy  reach  of  Cte  teapoi. 
This  was  a  small  pitch-blacktbt°s* 
under  the  soot  and  grime  about  i9^ 
there  was  pewter,  which  mi^ht   hal 
been    polished    to    look  ^silver- brio^l 
Biddy  asserted  herself  as  of  belief  th 
it  kept  the  hotter  for  being  black.     SI 
had  not  studied  physics,  bat.   in  ha 
ing,  in  this  instance,  studied  her  o%^ 
convenience — it  did  not  suit   ber  ofi 
convenience  to  spend   much   time   j 
polishing — she    had,  it  so   happen ei 
come   to  a  conclusion   identical   wii 
one  to  which  the  physicists  have  com< 
One  would  not  cry  the  thing  from  tb 
housetops,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a  whii 
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f)er,  and  may  be  proved  out  of  Frank- 
in,  that  the  little  teapot  did  keep  the 
hotter  for  being  black,  howbeit  this 
feature  took  from  its  beauty,  if  the 
word  '*  beauty*'  can  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  wreck  as  it  was,  for  it 
had  no  handle,  and  had  only  what 
Marty  called  poetically  the  **  remim- 
brance'*   of    a  spout.     The   **  remim- 

branco*'  consisted  of  so  short  a  portion 
of  pipe  as  to  necessitate  constant  and 
careful  libations  of  water,  for  the  pot 
could  never  be  tilled,  but  had,  accord- 
ing to  Marty,  to  be  *'  humored."  How 
Marty  in  his  darkness  had  come  to  cal- 
culate to  a  nicety  how  to  deal  with  the 
broken  teapot  cannot  be  said.  No 
doubt  ho  had  spared  himself  no  pains. 
There  were  people  who  pointed  out  to 
Biddy  that  the  trembling  hands  might 
be  turned  to  other  account,  whereat 
Biddy  smiled,  and  ran  her  fingers 
through  Marty's  yellow  hair,  and  said, 
^*  Isn't  he  blind  and  broken  all  to  bits, 
and  amn't  I  the  proud  woman  that  I 
can  work  for  him  ?"  And  then  she 
would  tell  how  the  little  man  had  car- 
ried her  down  the  ladder,  her  and  the 
child  that  had  been  under  her  heart. 

Marty  had  visions.  He  had  always 
been  something  of  a  dreamer,  and  the 
terrible  catastrophe  that  had  robbed 
him  of  sight  had  affected  his  fine  brain, 
and  left  him,  not  indeed  in  utter  dark- 
ness of  the  mind,  but  very  apt  at  times 
to  pass  into  that  undefined,  dim  bor- 
derland, which,  it  has  been  asserted,  is 
just  upon  this  side  madness.  At  such 
times  mere  brain-images  would  stand 
out  to  his  consciousness  as  real  things, 
and  among  the  hallucinations  thus  pro- 
duced one  was  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

In  it  he  would  see  himself  a  brilliant 
voung  barber's  assistant  once  more. 
The  gold  hair  that  Biddy  loved — it 
now  hun§  limp  and  straight,  but  in  the 
days  of  his  splendor  it  had  been  curled 
and  frizzed— had  ^ot  him  his  grand 
situation,  in  which  he  used  to  stand  for 
hours  before  bright  mirrors,  with  gen- 
tlemen swathed  in  white  under  his 
hands.  And  he  had  learned  to  bend 
over  them  and  whisper  dulcetly,  with, 
for  a  Paddy  from  Cork,  really  the  hap- 
piest imitation  of  the  English  thin- 
ness of  voice— the  three  magic  words  : 

"  Singe  ?— Shampoo  ?— Thick'nin'?" 
Nxw  Sbbseb.— YoL.  LXIU.,  No.  6. 


He  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ind- 
ian gentleman  who  had  jumped  up 
under  his  hands,  exclaiming  indignant- 
ly :  **  *  Singe  9 '  '  Shampoo  f  '  *  Tlnck- 
'nin'  ? '  W  hat  d'ye  mean,  blockhead  ? 
Comb  my  hair,  and  cut  it,  that's  all 
you've  got  to  do  !" 

True  barber  that  he  was,  Marty  was 
also  a  philosopher,  and  an  episode  like 
that,  he  said,  helped  him  to  understand 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  A  man  like  that 
was  mighty  masterful. 

A  time  came  when  Marty,  through 
whole  days,  would  be  wafted  far  away 
from  the  low  ceiled,  rabbit- tain  ted  room 
in  which  Biddy  worked,  to  that  lofiy 
and  fragrant  saloon  where  he  had 
combed  and  brushed,  had  frizzed  and 
curled,  had  singed,  shampooed,  and — 
oh,  yes  ! — doctored  with  **  thickening" 
so  many  a  head,  amid  the  odors  of  dis- 
tilled rose  and  violet.  He  would  in 
fancy  bend  again  over  some  white-robed 
form,  and  forgetting  that  the  only  ears 
to  hear  him  were  his  wife's,  the  git  I 
Miriam's,  and  his  child's,  would  say 
again,  gently,  the  words  that  had  so 
greatly  incensed  the  sahib  : 

"  Singe?— Shampoo?— Thick'nin'  ?" 

Memory  in  Marty  combined  with 
imagination  to  body  forth  the  form  of 
things,  not  unknown,  but  very  inti- 
mately known.  The  case  was  strange 
enough  to  make  Jerly  look  up  very 
gravely — her  fathei:  in  his  visions  seri- 
ously alarmed  her  ;  Miriam,  too,  would 
look  up,  with  a  dull  smile  coming  to 
her  full,  moist  eyes.  Marty  was  not  of  * 
her  kin  or  of  her  people,  and  she  was 
flippant  fourteen.  Only  proud,  loving 
Biddy  would  bend  her  ciimson  face, 
and  grip  her  knife  more  tightly,  as  she 
rubbed  with  its  blunt  edge  the  rabbit- 
skin,  detaching  from  it  the  fluff,  which 
flew  like  thistle-seed  about  the  room, 
and  did  more  harm  than  thistle- 
seed  has  done — even  in  Australia.  It 
might  seem  that  upon  this  round  earth 
there  was  not  a  woman  more  to  be 
pitied  and  more  to  be  grieved  for  than 
this  woinan,  who  prepared  rabbit-skins 
for  coat-linings  in  London,  in  a  little 
dark  room  with  a  bedridden  child  and 
a  husband  just  on  this  side  madness, 
but — what  follows  is  chronicled  for  the 
consolation  of  those  whose  hearts  might 
ache  for  Bidd v.  Biddy  said,  very  often, 
this  :  **  Amu  t  I  the  proud  woman  ?" 
54 
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and,   full  as  often,   this  :    *'  It's  the 
happy  womaa  I  am/' 

The  pride  of  Biddy  was  that  she 
could  work  for  Marty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Biddy  was — ***the  child."  This 
pride  and  happiness  had  nothing  in 
common  with  any  one  else's,  except 
what  they  had  in  common  with  every 
one  else's — a  fine  mysteriousness,  which 
made  them  incomprehensible  to  all  but 
the  person  who  experienced  them,  and 
whose  life  they  lifted  up  to  altitudes 
probably  as  high  as  any  of  those  that 
ihe  high  poets  are  believed  to  range 
in  ;  wherefore    Biddy  McDermot   was 


not  perhaps  wholly  an  worthy  to  be  of 
the  latter-day  successors  to  that  com- 
pany of  poets  who  at  different  tim€« 
were  sojourners  here  by  old  Thames  at 
South wark,  the  company  which  began 
with  Chaucer  of  the  elfin  face,  and  in- 
cluded Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and, 
least  in  this  connection  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  London  poet  who  wrote,  in 
words  of  a  larger  application  than  he 
himself  has  given  to  them — 

*<  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead." 

— Leisure  Hour. 


•♦» 
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[Tbe  short  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  con- 
nected Notes  which  here  follow,  are  taken 
from  among  the  papers  of  the  poet,  one  of 
whose  more  serious  experiences — as  a  few 
readers  may  remember — forms  the  sabject  of 
'*The  New  Marienbad  Elegy"  in  a  volume 
called  "  English  Episodes."  The  Notes  now 
printed  have  for  me  a  somewhat  melancholy 
interest,  as,  if  not  quite  the  last,  they  must 
certainly  be  alm9st  the  last  little  writings  of 
my  friend  which  I  shall  be  permittted  to  see. 
England  is  no  doubt  lich  in  poets,  of  major 
or  minor  importance,  but  he  who  was  once  a 
not  unhopeful  candidate  for  the  Laureateship 
— he  with  whom,  and  with  whose  belated 
fondness  for  Miss  Sylvia  Rawson,  *'  The  New 
Marienbad  Elegy"  was  concerned — is  no  longer 
with  us.  A  victim  of  the  dire  pest  which  we 
were  wont  to  speak  of  very  foolishly  as  * '  the 
fashionable  malady,"  my  friend  died,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  Ides  of  March. 

In  common  with  so  many  of  bis  acquaint- 
ances, I  was  myself  suffering  at  that  moment 
from  the  complaint  which  slew  him.  I  had 
been  in  communication  with  him  ou  the  Sat- 
urday  of  one  week — on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
next  he  was  dead.  He  died  lonely  in  his 
rooms  in  Half  Moon  Street.  He  was  fifty-nine 
years  old. 

One,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tially important  of  the  objects  of  mj  friend's 
ambition,  remained  unattained  ;  but  though 
the  Laureateship  never  came  to  be  his,  he  was 
talked  of  kindly  at  our  Club,  the  Timea  and 
Standard — not  to  speak  of  weekly  organs— re- 
corded his  achievements  in  well-disposed 
paragraphs,  the  Daily  Chrohicle  with  admirable 
promptitude  devoted  a  column  and  a  half  to 
the  final  settlement  of  his  position,  and  it  is 
now  possible  that  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  may 
be  commiHsioned  to  execute  a  bast,  which 
some  gifted  literary  brother  of  my  friend — 
not  pethaps  entirely  insensible  of  the  uses 


of  advertisement — ^may  eventually  nnveil, 
with  a  neat  speech.  My  friend  does  not  go 
wholly  unrewarded,  and  a  character  much  mis- 
understood during  his  lifetime,  by  reason  of 
the  irony  inseparable  from  intelligence  and 
the  vanity  inseparable  from  literary  parsoit. 
is  likely,  I  think,  in  the  near  Fatore  to  have 
justice  done  to  it.  Unaccustomed  to  wear  hii 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  he  was,  daring  his  hfe 
time,  too  little  credited  with  the  depth  of  emo- 
tion  that  was  really  his. 

In  regard  to  the  brief  Notes  to  which  ray 
present  words  are  a  lamentably  lengthy  intro 
duction — and  one  that  he  would  himself  have 
condemned,  for  his  demand  was  ever  for  terse- 
ness— they  would  appear  to  be  memoranda 
made  during  one  of  the  many  visits  paid  by 
the  poet  to  houses  in  the  country.  The  par- 
ticular visit  of  which  we  are  accorded  scanty 
glimpses  here,  was  paid,  at  Whitebarns,  in 
the  East  Biding,  in  October,  18^)4 — more  than 
a  year  after  that  Buxton  sojourn  of  which 
record  has  already  been  published,  and  about 
five  months  before  his  death. 

Like  "The  New  Marienbad  Elegy/*  these 
later  memoranda  chronicle  his  private  thought, 
and  so,  it  may  be,  throw  a  little  further  light 
on  the  character  of  my  friend.  They  woold 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  with  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  he  **  Nature  loved,  and,  after 
Nature,  Art."  And  when  one  considers  the 
not  unappreciative  comments  upon  **  Flor- 
ence" and  "  Adela" — the  latter  was  his  host- 
ess on  the  Wolds— comments  made,  as  I  have 
indicated  already,  some  twelve  months  after 
the  record  of  his  devotion  to  Salvia  Bawson — 
fresh  confirmation  would  seem  to  be  afiEorded 
of  the  generally  entertained  theory,  that,  in 
the  male  breast,  the  existence  of  an  abiding 
passion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  pleased 
recognition  of  what  may  be  a  temporary 
charm. 

But  his  Notes  shall  speak  for  themselves.] 
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Vim  its. 

I  find  that  visits  tire  me  dreadfully, 
unless  I  know  my  host  or  hostess  well, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  a  house-party 
to  whose  ways  I  must  conform,  and  of 
whose  momentary  and  artificial  enseni- 
hie  I  must  form  a  part.  It  used  not  to 
be  so.  But  now,  although  directly  I 
am  in  it,  I  like  the  company  of  men 
and  women,  the  tax  Society  levies  on 
my  strength  tends  to  increase.  I  grow 
consciously  old.  A  lonely  man  at  home, 
it  might  be  thought  I  should  prefer  the 
table,  the  drawing-room,  the  country 
houses,  of  others,  to  the  silence  of  my 
rooms  or  the  casual  conversation  of  a 
club.  There  are  moods  in  which  I  do. 
But  seldom  is  a  visit  over  with  me — a 
country  house  visit — without  my  vow- 
ing to  myself  that,  though  I  like  it,  I 
won't  undertake  it  again.  It  disturbs 
work.  It  throws  you  into  an  atmos- 
phere never  really  your  own,  and  to  be 
changed  again  so  soon — and  that  is  tir- 
ing. Wh^  then  am  I  at  Whitebarns? 
— I  might  fairly  ask  myself,  were  I 
naive  enough  to  exact  that  conduct 
should  square  always  with  conviction. 
And  the  answer  ?  They  do  not  expect 
too  much  from  meat  Whitebarns  ;  and 
though  1  do  not  know  them  intimate- 
ly, they  are  at  least  sympathetic.  The 
**  they*'  of  the  last  clause,  perhaps,  is 
Adela.  She,  if  she  likes  me,  likes  me 
for  myself ;  not  for  the  reputation 
based  on  books  written  by  the  **  me" 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  That  is  at  least 
refreshing.  And  when  I  met  her  as  a 
bride,  at  Lady  Wimpole's  a  year  since, 
young  Mrs.  Pontifex  had  never  heard 
of  me — that  was  refreshing  too.  And 
now,  in  my  own  mind,  because  I  like 
her,  she  is  **  Adela."  But  we  have  no 
real  friendship.  Her  cousin,  Mildred 
Summers — who  is  staying  here — and 
Florence  too — who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood—I know  much  better.  Mil- 
dred I  analyze,  and  find  her  interesting 
since  complicated.  Florence  is  only 
sunshine  ;  nothing  else — and  I  do  not 
analyze  sunshine.  Beside  Mildred  Sum- 
mers and  myself  there  is  at  present  but 
one  guest — a  very  constant  one — and 
that  IS  Lady  Sledmere,  Adela^s  moth- 
er, to  whom  our  young  host,  Pontifex, 
is  dutiful.  The  Bishop  is  to  be  here, 
it  seems,  for  a  day  or  two,  before  1  go  ; 
and— not  with  him,  1  hear — a  certain 


Mr.  TJllmann,  an  influential  person  in 
the  West  Riding  constituency  Pontifex 
represents.  For  myself,  I  await  the 
Bishop.  Time  will  prove.  He  may  be 
overbusy  with  his  Visitation. 

October  Morning. 

I  love  their  autumn  garden  in  the 
sharp  bright  morning,  when  sunlit 
lawns,  still  dewy,  lie  patched  with  gray- 
ish silver.  In  the  border,  by  the  path- 
side,  full-blossomed  stocks,  lilac  and 
puce-colored,  stand  sturdily  above  the 
mould.  At  breast-height,  over  its  mass 
of  rich  green  leafage,  the  dahlia  shows 
a  crimson  face  to  the  sun.  And  in  the 
brilliant  air,  uncertain,  intermittently, 
flutter  the  wings  of  the  last  butterfly. 

October  Afternoon. 

It  is  late  now  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  light,  level  again,  but  warm  and 
mellow  and  diffused,  strikes  the  bared, 
slender  limes,  glows  in  and  out  among 
the  thinned  leaves  of  the  chestnut- 
trees,  with  their  embrowned  gold 
against  the  solid  black-green  yew  ;  the 
leaves  not  thinned  only,  and  all  their 
form  revealed,  but  rustling  crisp  and 
dry,  with  their  life  spent  and  their  days 
numbered — a  frosty  night,  an  autumn 
rainfall,  an  October  wind,  a  sudden 
breeze  even,  and  down  they  eddy,  or 
down  are  swept,  and  the  tree  marks 
one  stage  more  of  Autumn's  triumph. 

October  Su7iset. 

The  great  tract  of  the  sJty,  in  this 
October  sunset,  is  empty,  clear,  and 
colorless — luminous  still,  yet  with 
neither  form  nor  flush — but,  just 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon,  a  single 
pile  of  cloud  masses  itself,  solidly 
steel-blue,  broken  onlv  once  by  a  bar 
of  saffron.  Below  a  sty  so  vivid,  posi- 
tive, defined  so  sharply,  the  land  itself, 
at  this  approach  of  evening,  looks  less 
material  than  the  heavens.  Except  in 
the  near  foreground  nothing  is  certain. 
Here,  the  long  garden  wall,  the  ter- 
race, the  lawn  with  its  train  yew-tree, 
are  things  to  touch  and  to  be  sure  of  ; 
beyond  them,  seen  from  this  place, 
raised  moderately  above  the  river,  but 
less  high  than  whatever  the  ascending 
road  next  skirts — beyond  them  is  the 
landscape  of  a  dream.  You  surmise  in 
it,  no  doubt,  some  rolling  miles  of  Eng- 
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lish  farm  and  woodland.  Patches  of 
hazy  gold  say  it  is  antnmn.  Water 
gleams  somewhere  ;  bat^  in  the  ya^ne- 
ness,  only  memory  tells  yon  it  is  a 
stream  not  great  enongh  to  dominate 
a  landscape,  and  not  so  small  as  to  be 
lost  in  it. 

Mildred. 

Four  yarions  impnlses  do  battle  in 
the  heart  of  Mildred — wage  in  that 
breast  of  hers  their  long,  uncertain 
flight.  A  girl  of  her  intelligence  mast 
craye  at  times  for  steady,  intellectual 
progress.  It  is  natural  that  she  should 
feel  the  fascination  of  present  pleasure. 
All  the  best  of  her  womanhood  finds  it- 
self at  peace  in  the  consciousness  of 
tender  deeds.  Blind  instinct  driyes 
her  to  be  fashionable.  Charged  with 
ideals  so  unstable,  so  many,  and  so 
much  at  yariance,  how  can  she  quite 
succeed  ?  May  not  life,  so  weighted, 
tend  to  be  little  else  than  an  unwilling 
compromise — a  concession,  graceless 
after  all,  and  finally  barren  ? 

The  Bishop. 

I  should  be  well  content  for  the 
Bishop  to  stay  longer.  He  goes  to- 
morrow. All  that  he  promised  to  be, 
from  manner  and  face,  in  the  one  ser- 
mon I  heard  him  preach  in  London, 
he  assuredly  is.  Of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions, not  a  trace  ;  not  a  trace  either 
of  that  exaggerated  bo7ihomie,  that 
*•  going  one  better'*  in  permitted  world- 
lines,  which,  out  of  pure  affability  no 
doubt,  is  apt  to  be,  in  social  inter- 
course, a  trick  of  fayorite  Diyines. 
This  man  is  weighted  by  his  task.  He 
is  too  earnest  to  think  how  to  con- 
ciliate ;  and  the  impression  that  he 
makes  he  neyer  recognizes.  What  does 
conciliate,  is  not  an  intended  word,  a 
prepared  attitude ;  it  is  his  whole 
being.  We  like  him  for  what  he  is— 
the  incarnation  of  devotedness  to  labor, 
and  of  common  sense.  His  words,  all 
strong  and  straight.  Soughish,  man- 
ly, energetic — breathing  heavily,  lum- 
bering along  :  a  whale  in  a  drawing- 
room,  but,  in  the  country,  a  banner 
and  a  sword.  •  .  .  And  the  English 
Church  has  **  had  its  day,"  has  it  ! 

A  Wold  Farm. 
These  great  farms  of  the  Wolds— of 


which  a  dozen  make  the  estate  of  Pon- 
tifex,  my  host— are  many  of  them  of 
six  hundred,  some  of  a  thousand  acres. 
Much  of  the  land  is  corn-laud,  potato 
field,  and  turnip  field,  but  much  of  it. 
upon  the  lang  backs  of  the  hills,  bare 
sheep- waJk,  crossed  by  the  white  cbalk 
road — a  main  road  here,  and  here  and 
there  a  cart  track — and  dotted  with  low 
thorn-trees  bent  with  the  great  wind 
from  the  eastern  sea.  The  gray  stone 
farmhouse,  with  its  whitewashed  out- 
buildings, shows  itself  after  perhaps  a 
lonely  mile  ;  substantial,  square  with 
its  enclosed  walled  garden  and  its  great 
hay  mows,  a  whole  group  of  them,  and 
behind  them — a  screen  from  the  north, 
a  screen  from  the  gray  east — a  cluster 
of  ash-trees,  and  here  and  there,  state- 
lier and  more  luxuriant,  a  sycauiore. 

Postman. 

The  rural  postman,  who  lives  at 
Duggleby,  a  mile  from  Wbarram,  starts 
on  his  rounds,  from  Wharram  station 
post  ofiiice,  at  half-past  eight,  and, 
walking  seyenteen  miles  oyer  the  Wolds^ 
deliyers  and  collects  from  house  to 
house  at  Burdale,  Sledmere,  Fimber, 
and  between  these  places,  ou  his  road, 
and  finishes  again  at  Wharram  at  about 
half  past  three.  His  daily  task,  in 
August  heat,  in  autumn  rains,  in  sharp 
hard  winter,  and  when  in  the  late 
springtime  the  snow  lies  thickly,  still, 
about  the  feet  of  the  Wolds.  I  walked 
with  him  to-day  from  his  last  lonely 
farm  to  Wharram  Station. 

Mr.  Ullmann. 

Now  what  on  earth  has  Mr.  Ull- 
mann,  the    new    guest,    to    do    with 
Whitebarns  — Whitebarns  with  Mr.  Ull- 
mann?   Does  Lady  Skdmere  tolerate 
him  as  a  matter  of  policy  ?    It  must  be 
that.     And  she  stretches  a  point  in 
doing  it     He  is  a  thinly  cuitivaled 
nouveau  riche,  with — in  place  of  seri- 
ous intelligence — an  affable  but  weari- 
some  inquiry  for  "  anything  fresh.'' 
The   fine,   the    simply   beautiful,  the 
mer.ely   true — that  has  no  charm  for 
him,   or  yalue  ;  it  is  just  the  fresb. 
Semi-Oerman  and  Radical,  fiercely  and 
ignorautly  atheistic,  a  hater  of  the  thing 
that   is,  calling  aloud,    with  cheerfal 
shallowness,  for  **  Progress,*'  you  feel 
by  eyery thing  he  says — yet  more  by 
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everything  that  he  ignores — that  he  is 
but  a  parasite  on  English  life  :  no  part 
of  its  organism. 

Death  and  Mr,  Vllmann. 

Mr.  Ullmann  is  not  well.  As  per- 
sons scarcely  destitute  of  ordinary  feel- 
ings we  are  anxious,  of  course,  that 
even  Mr.  Ullmann  shall  be  spared  as 
long  as  possible  to  a  world  whose  Past 
and  Present  he  considers  mis^ided, 
and  for  whose  Future  he  is  willing  to 
legislate.  But  one  thing  we  are  sure 
of — that  when,  whether  to-day  or  ten 
years  hence,  Death  claims  Mr.  Ullmann, 
it  will  be  found  tluithehas  left  instruc- 
tions to  be  carefully  cremated,  and, 
above  all,  **  with  no  so-called  religious 
ceremony."  For  that  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  his  penetration.  His  masculine 
good  sense  must  assert  itself  to  the  end, 
and  not  for  him,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
cession through  the  churchyard,  and 
the  words  which  less  emancipated  souls 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive  as  of 
august  comfort — "  I  am  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life."  The  quiet  church- 
yard— **  1  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.'^  But  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  such  an  affront, 
offered  to  the  intelligenoe  of  Mr.  Ull- 
mann. 

Florence. 

Florence,  last  night,  drove  over  here 
to  dinner.  I  was  glad  to  sit  at  her 
side.  Some  people  say  of  her  that  she 
distributes  smiles.  But  to  put  it  so,  is 
to  state  the  matter  amiss.  It  is  rather 
that  when  she  is  present  you  feel  you 
are  happily  wrapped  in  the  one  great 
smile  of  her  delightful  personality. 

October  Trees. 

Now,  in  this  mid-October  in  the 
North,  you  have  the  gold  and  green  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  yet  more  varied 
tints — and  some  of  them  much  deeper 
— of  the  beech,  the  russet  limes,  the 
beauty  of  the  witch-elm,  and  here  and 
there  the  copper  of  the  oak-trees. 
There  is  little  cnange  in  the  sycamore, 
and  little  in  the  ash — they  shed  their 
leaves  much  later,  shrivelled  with  un- 
suspected dryness  ;  the  green  just  dead 
and  gone,  and  in  its  place  no  autumnal 
warmth. 


Wind  in  the  Yew-1. 

To  hear  the  wind  k 
with  its  shrewdness  softer, 
hear  it  in  Italy,  through '«»  for  some 
cypresses,  or  in  the  countr^/^'*S*«»*^l 
Wolds,  through  an  Irish  yew.     V.Th© 
the  October  wind  blows  hardest,  lo^ 
and  higher  boughs  do  but  touch  eachs^ 
other  with  the  slow  gentleness  of  old-    ^\ 
world  figures  in  a  ceremonious  dance — 
they  are  but  plumes  that  nod,  but  vel- 
vet that  touches  velvet. 

Adela. 

The  nice  youn^  thing  is  hai>py  with 
her  husband,  with  her  married  life, 
and  in  her  country  house,  her  good- 
natured  and  large  society — she  is  quite 
happy  in  all  these,  in  her  unexacting 
way.  But  just  sometimes,  when  some 
one  not  superior  to,  indeed,  but  still  a 
little  more  fleiible,  impressionable,  or 
magnetic,  than  the  people  she  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  with,  crosses  her  path  for 
an  hour,  some  further  illumination  of 
her  face,  some  prouder  and  more  joy- 
ous consciousness  of  self  in  her  blue 
and  radiant  eyes,  betrays  that  liking  to 
give  pleasure  which  is  instinctive  and 
innate  in  the  most  womanly  women, 
and  shows  her  momentary  sense  of  the 
existence  of  a  sreat  vista — a  vista  Adela 
will  never  explore. 

Pontifez. 

Ruddy  and  square-shouldered,  big- 
calved  and  large  of  hand,  a  yachtsman 
and  a  golfer,  as  well  as  a  sportsman, 
Adela's  husband  suggests  good  nature 
and  much  long  sound  sleep,  the  morn- 
ing tub,  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  a  per- 
fect incapacity  for  physical  fatigue. 
He  is  off,  now,  with  his  shooting  party 
— will  tramp  the  fields  till  dusk — while 
Adela  is  practising  the  songs  of  Ghami- 
nade  and  Valerie  White,  which  soothe 
our  evening  hours.  Tomorrow  he  will 
go  to  London.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  found  for  him — his  mother-in- 
law,  rather,  has  found  for  him — a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  is  not  an  ardent 
politician,  but  the  extremely  wide- 
awake connection  who  guides  his  steps 
considers  that  when  a  youn^  man  goes 
to  town  it  is  better  he  shall  have  some- 
thing definite  to  be  busy  about.  ^^  You 
know,  it  keeps  him  out  of  mischief,'* 
bis  mother-in-law^  Lady  Sledmere^  de- 
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— that  Adela's  light  step  will  develop 
ever  into  her  mother's  uncompromis- 
ing tread  ?  Yet  Lady  Sledmere  is  ad- 
mirable in  her  own  way.  The  old- 
fashioned  Evangelical,  of  times  gone 
by,  would  have  described  her  as  "  world- 
ly." But  she  is  not  conspicnonsly 
selfish  ;  she  ia  absolutely  honest ;  not 
even  especially  pleasure-seeking  ;  and 
quite  without  a  vice.  How  then 
**  worldly"?  Would  not  the  Evan- 
gelical have  be«n  mistaken  ?  Not  so 
completely  as  it  seems.  Lady  Sled- 
mere has  but  transferred  to  others 
those  wishes  for  material  benefit  she 
might  have  concentrated  on  herself. 
For  Adela,  for  Pontifex,  for  any  child 
that  may  be  born  to  them,  she  invokes 
the  good  things  of  our  present  world, 
its  more  material  possessions.  Not  the 
capacity  to  enter  deeply  into  learning, 
poetry,  music,  and  art ;  and  not  the 
spirit  that  wonld  spend  itself  in  help- 
fulness and  charity.  Bat  social  pres- 
tige ;  it  may  be,  Uourt  favor  ;  wealth 
at  least  undiminished  ;  the  easy  pleas- 
ures of  the  passing  day  ;  a  life  pro- 
longed to  its  last  limits,  and  after  )t — 
the  vague,  the  vague  I  There,  Lady 
Sledmere  stops  wishing. 

Affeciio7i. 

What  may  have  first  brought  Ponti- 
fex  and  Adela  together  I  know  not. 
But  does  it  greatly  matter  ?  The  more 
I  see  of  them  the  more  certain  1  be- 


come that  thej  are  to-day  happy  ;  and 
as  I  prepare  to  leave  them,  I  ask,  wi  tii 
little  apprehension  of  the  answer, 
'*  Should  not  that  happineas  lamy* 
They  are  both  so  nnexactio^  ;  and, 
though  Adela's  is  the  gentler  and  more 
sensitive  nature,  both   are   at    bottom 

food.    Seeing  their  happineas — remem- 
ering  too,  that  they  woald   scarce]/ 
claim  to  be  beyond  the  conunon place — 
I  think,  at  moments,  even  now,  of  one 
who  was  not  commonplace  at  all.     And 
of  her  happiness— Sylvia  !  Bat  her  hap- 
piness is  secure.     It  lies  in  her  own  na- 
ture.    She  and  I  shall  meet  no  more. 
I  am  supposed  to  be  succeaafal.     In 
Society   I    can    oontrive — not    alwavs 
artificially — can  contrive  to  be  gay.    In 
the  street,  sometimes  of  an  evening — 
in  the  street  in  London,  or  here  in  the 
village  highroad,  or  on  the  paths  of 
the  Wolds — I  see  two  people,  liQsband 
and  wife,  it  may  be  ;  lover  and  sweet- 
heart ;  father  and  daughter,  perhaps — 
linked  together  happily.     Arm  in  arm, 
with  one  thought.     And  with  so  little 
ambition.    Just— satisfied.     I  am  anp- 
posed  to  be  successful.     I  have  exerted 
an  infiuence,  and  have  a  position.     It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  things  will  last ; 
but  perhaps  not  all  my  verse  ia  jerry- 
built.     And  I  have  known  n>en,  and 
have  appreciated   women.     To   whom 
do  I  belong  ?    Or  need  I  belong  to  no 
one  ?    A  deep  question. 

But,  anyhow,  on  my  way  through 
life,  in  these  later,  elder  years,  as  I 
leave  one  group  and  just  perhaps  touch 
another,  yet  adhere,  as  it  seems,  no- 
where—having a  second  place  in  so 
many  friendships,  yet  with  no  soul  who 
would  want  me  first  in  all  the  world 
— I  begin  to  feel  the  situation.  Others 
have  something  lasting.  Nothing  lasts, 
perhaps,  for  me  but  the  green  earth  I 
am  fond  of,  and  the  heafing  air — the 
wind  which  is  music  always,  as  it  beats 
over  open  land — and  the  great  pageant 
of  the  sky,  whose  beauty  I  worshipw 
Yes  ;  an  unending  spectacle,  an  im- 
mense Presence.  .  .  .  But  its  response 
to  me — where  ? — Fortnighily  Review. 
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GjADeTONX  has  written  saoh  a  vast  number 
of  letters  dnrlDg  his  life  that  his  autographs 
bring  only  sixpence  in  the  English  market. 

Bin.  AiTDBEW  Laho  is  writing  a  work  called 
"Pickle  the  Hpy,'*  a  chapter  in  the  secret 
history  of  Prince  Oharles  Edward  between 
1746  and  1756.  It  is  founded  on  the  State 
papers,  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
Pickle,  it  should  be  explained,  was  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  great  Highland  chief.  Mr. 
liang  has  been  for  years  at  work  on  the  book, 
which  brings  out  the  complicity  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Jacobite  intrigues^  and  also 
throws  light  on  the  adventures  in  exile  of 
Prince  Charles. 

Thb  article  which  Mr.  John  Morley  is  writ- 
ing on  Mr.  Lecky*s  recent  book  will  appear  in 
the  NinMeenih  Century.  We  imagine  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  polite,  but  hardly  likely  to  be 
complimentary. 

Some  jonmals  are  reviving  the  old  story  that 
Paul  Verlaine  wanted  to  translate  Tennyson 
into  French.  If  he  ever  did  contemplate  sach 
a  performance,  it  is  well  for  youog  France  that 
he  abandoned  the  idea.  "Tennyson,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "  after  passing  threagh  Ver- 
laine's  mind,  would  have  been  like  fine  per- 
fume inhaled  through  an  old  tobacco  pipe." 

The  original  illustrated  edition  of  Ains- 
worth's  novels  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in 
sixteen  volumes  by  Messrs.  Boutledge  &  Sons, 
who  are  not  only  the  owners  of  the  copyrights, 
but  the  proprietors  of  the  illustrations.  The 
edition  will  be  limited  to  250  numbered 
copies,  and  will  be  issued  in  monthly  volumes 
at  the  price  of  10a.  6d.  each  volume. 

Zangwill  has  raised  a  general  laugh  over 
London  by  reviewing  Hardy's  "  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure" and  Meredith's  "An  Amazing  Mar- 
riage" in  one  article,  and  referring  to  the 
Amazing  Hardy  and  Meredith  the  Obscure. 
2^angwiil  is  very  clever  at  these  hi^.  It  will 
be  remembered  it  was  he  who  referred  to  Tril- 
by and  Little  Billee  as  the  American  Bomeo 
and  Juliet. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  first  editions  of 
Charles  Lever's  stories  are  becoming  fashion- 
able with  collectors.  Colonel  Bush's  library, 
sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  last  week,  contained 
a  long  series  of  fir^t  editions  of  Lever,  and 


there  was  quite  a  keen  competition  for  some 
of  them,  particularly  for  those  in  the  original 
bindings.  "  The  Daltons"  brought  £3  ;  **  The 
Fortunes  of  Glencoro"  (half  bound)  realized 
£2  2«.  ;  "  One  of  Them,"  £2  18«.  ;  and  the 
rarest  of  all,  "That  Boy  at  Northcott's," 
£4  10«.  All  these  figures  are  well  in  advance 
of  the  averages  given  by  Mr.  Slater  in  his 
"Early  Editions." 

The  death  is  announced,  through  an  acci- 
dent, of  Professor  Geffoken,  a  prolific  German 
publicist,  whose  publication  of  the  diary  kept 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  contributed  also  to  Lou- 
don magazines. 

It  is  said  that  Swinburne  has  a  memory 
almost  as  wide-reaching  as  Macaulay  had. 
Burne-Jones  says  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
^oet  recited  verbatim  several  pages  of  Mil- 
ton's prose,  which  he  had  read  but  once,  and 
that  twenty  years  before. 

The  •*  History  of  the  Horn-Book,"  on 
which  Mr.  Tner  has  been  working  for  three 
years,  will  appear  presently  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  two  volumes,  with  some  three  hundred 
illustrations.  Seven  specimens  are  to  be  re- 
cessed  in  the  inside  covers  of  oaken  and  leath- 
ern horn  books,  and  the  almost  as  scarce  ABC 
battledores,  facsimiled  from  rare  originals. 
The  author  has  used  a  highly  glazed  paper, 
which  has,  however,  after  the  printing,  been 
damped  and  dried  so  as  to  remove  the  gloss. 
Delicate  half-tone  outs  by  this  treatment— 
which  reverses  the  old  order  of  prior  damping 
— should  gain  in  texture  and  delineation.  In 
the  binding  a  return  is  made  to  the  thick 
tough  vellum  of  old  days. 


>>» 


MISCELLANY. 

A  FEW  words  perchance  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting respecting  domestic  arrangements 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. Carpets  w^re  still  unknown  luxuries, 
but  the  fashion  of  strewing  the  apartments 
with  rushes  was  being  gradually  abandoned. 
Bushes  were  still  used  in  the  retainers'  hall, 
but  for  the  better  rooms  sweet-scented  herbs 
and  fragrant  twigs  were  usually  employed. 

In  the   fourteenth  century  windows  were 
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apertures  filled  with  glass  bo  as  to  admit  light, 
bat  to  exclude  wind.  T^e  walls  also  were  fre- 
quently hung  with  cloth  or  tapestry  to  protect 
the  inmates  of  the  room  from  the  many  cur- 
rents of  air  that  penetrated  the  strong  but 
badly  built  walla.  We  learn  from  various  an- 
cient documents  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
serving  men  and  pages  to  sweep  out  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,  but  as  the  use  of  water  is 
rarely  mentioned,  damp  and  fragrant  leaves 
fiud  twigs  must  have  aided  not  only  in  collect- 
ing the  dust,  but  also  toward  refreshing  the 
atmosphere  in  such  constantly  dosed  rooms, 
fresh  air  being  only  admitted  through  the 
doors  opening  on  to  the  battlements  or  balco- 
nies. 

From  old  inventories  at  Thnileigh  and  else- 
where, we  ascertain  how  scantily  furnished 
were  these  ancient  mansions,  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
flagons,  and  drinking  cups  in  gold,  silver  and 
finely  engraved  pewter,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  black  jacks  or  cups  made  of 
leather. 

The  plates  and  dishes  for  daily  use  were 
generally  of  pewter,  but  there  were  services  of 
silver  for  festal  occasions.  Very  noticeable 
are  the  enormous  silver  dishes  for  barons  of 
beef  and  haunches  of  venison.  Peacocks, 
swans  and  capons  were  standard  dishes,  and 
the  ponda  on  every  large  estate  supplied  the 
fresh  fish  that  were  served  on  Fridays  and 
other  fast  days.  According  to  modern  ideas 
the  supply  of  vegetables  appears  very  limited  ; 
mushrooms,  however,  sweet  herbs,  and  vari 
ous  species  of  kale  are  those  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Fruit  also  appears  to  have  been 
abundant)  while  the  allowance  of  strong  ale 
was  most  liberal,  three  quarts  a  day  being  no 
uncommon  quantity  even  for  maidens. 

Among  household  items  bread  and  sack 
seemed  of  daily  consumption,  but  canary, 
which  was  probably  what  we  call  sherry,  was 
a  festive  wine,  and  rarely  used. 

As  time  went  on,  so  comfort  and  luxury  in- 
creased ;  thus  we  learn  from  an  old  inven- 
tory made  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  John 
Hervey  with  Lady  Sarah  Gore,  which  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Temple  Church  and  at  which 
the  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  court  were 
present,  that  much  of  their  honse  in  Bedford- 
shire was  refurnished  in  honor  of  the  event, 
that  the  dining  room  was  adorned  with  ' '  grand 
tapestres/*  that  the  walls  of  the  Ladye*s 
Bower  room  were  hung  with  **  fine  Spanish 
leather,"  that  the  draperies  for  the  windows 
were  of  rich  blue  brocaded  satin,  that  the  bed 


in  the  adjoining  room  had  enrtains  of  the 
same  material,  *'  riohely  trimmed  wilb  fringe 
and  tawrels,"  and  that  it  was  supplied  with 
thirteen  pairs  of  flaxen  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow-cases,  with  also  twenty  fine  Holland 
tow^els,  besides  one  dozen  of  coarser  towels. 

But  little  book  learning  was  deemed  neo^- 
sary  in  these  early  centuries.  In  almoet  every 
family  of  gentle  blood,  one  son  was  dedicated 
to  the  church,  and  he  was  early  sent  to  th* 
community  to  which  he  was  to  belong  ;  the 
other  boys  were  ed seated  in  the  tilt-jard  to 
become  dexterous  with  the  sword  and  lanee. 

Still  as  early  as  1382  there  were  grammar 
schools  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  for  in- 
stance one  in  Nottingham,  where  the  prioe  per 
term  for  each  pupil  was  eight  pence,  but  such 
schools  were  more  to  the  advantage  of  t|M 
townsfolk  than  for  the  children  of  the  county 
families.  And  the  education  so  obtained  was 
of  the  scantiest,  only  "  the  alphabet  and  the 
humanities  being  taught, ' '  and  very  inhuman- 
ly taught  also,  for  the  authorities  and  rulers 
were  forever  impressing  upon  the  teachers  the 
necessity  of  "not  sparing  the  rod.*'  The 
wretched  boys  therefore  were  beaten,  cuffed 
and  starved  until  some  small  amount  of  learn- 
ing had  been  forced  into  them.  With  what 
tears,  with  what  bruised  and  aching  bodies 
must  not  these  luckless  lads  have  attained  the 
alphabet  and  the  humanities. 

But  even  this  scanty  amount  of  education 
was  not  deemed  necessary  for  the  daughters 
of  the  house.  Many  hours  of  their  days  were 
devoted  to  distilling  healing  waters  and  per- 
fumes, and  to  the  '*  confection  of  conserves." 
Many  more  were  given  to  spinning,  to  the 
making  of  tapestry  and  to  embroidering 
church  or  priestly  vestments. 

In  most  great  houses  poor  young  female 
relatives  were  received  for  years  that  they 
might  learn  these  gentle  arts.  All  ties  of 
blood  were  considered  of  great  importance, 
ontailiug  many  obligations,  and  fur  centuries 
the  patriarchal  duties  of  kinship  were  main- 
tained intact. 

As  a  rule  the  dsys  passed  in  one  simple  and 
unvaried  routine,  unless  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  ladies  were  permitted  to  in- 
dolge  in  the  noble  sport  of  hawking  or  fal- 
conry. Only  at  distant  intervals  did  news  of 
the  outer  world  reach  many  of  the  remote 
country  dwellings  and  castles,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  those  who  had  adopted  monastic  life 
were  better  versed  in  worldly  matters  than 
those  ladies  who  remained  at  home. 

Doubtless  the  heads  of  great  families,  ss 
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well  as  thfi  heads  of  the  powerf  al  religions 
houses,  had,  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, great  faults.  They  were  arrogant  and 
orerbearing,  but,  as  old  documents  show  ns, 
generous,  noble-hearted,  and  on  the  whole 
just.  They  were  eTer  alive  to  the  claims  of 
kinship,  and  to  those  of  their  vassals.  Occa- 
sionally they  might  oppress  both,  but  none 
else  were  allowed  to  oppress  them.  A  wrong 
done  to  a  kinsman  or  tenant  was  a  wrong 
done  to  themselves,  and  as  such  must  be 
righted  and  avenged.  Thus  the  head  or  lord 
of  his  family  and  people  was  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  usurers,  and 
of  the  middle  men,  such  as  the  small  traders 
in  the  towns,  who  then,  as  in  late  years,  were 
often  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the 
poor. 

As  time  went  on,  from  the  junior  members 
of  the  great  families  arose  that  sturdy,  perse- 
vering, grand  class  of  men  so  well  known  in 
later  centuries  as  Teomen  Farmers,  and  this 
fine  class,  deservedly  called  V  the  backbone  of 
England,**  have  given  us  some  of  our  most 
famous  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  and  politi- 
cians. This  invaluable  and  important  class  is 
dying  out,  and  the  approaching  century  will 
probably  know  it  no  more. 

In  England  now,  class  distinctions,  as  a 
hindrance  to  progress,  have  well-nigh  disap- 
peared. On  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  what- 
ever his  birth,  his  country  is  ready  to  bestow 
her  richest  rewards,  as  well  as  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  position  in  her  ranks.  Long 
may  this  great  country  enjoy  a  constitution 
that  has  worked  thus  admirably  for  so  many 
centuries. — Good  Words. 

The  Litb  of  ▲  Genkbation. — The  investiga- 
tion of  the  length  of  a  generation  is  one  of  the 
least  known  branches  of  demographic  science, 
doubtless  because  of  the  large  number  of  ob- 
servations that  it  necessitates,  observations 
which  up  to  the  present  day  formed  no  part 
of  the  official  statistics  on  which  this  science 
was  obliged  to  rely.  To  reach  an  expression 
for  this  duration,  contained  in  a  single  num- 
ber, it  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  go  over  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  documents  and  to  ex- 
tract the  pith,  by  operations  fatiguing  to  the 
most  patient  savanl,  while  the  final  result 
differed  ordinarily  very  little  from  the  value 
already  known  to  the  ancients.  80,  very 
often,  many  authorities  have  been  content  to 
fall  back  on  ancient  calculations,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  to  accept  as  exact  the  expres- 
sion for  the  length  of  a  generation,  proposed 


by  ancient  authors  and  based  on  a  very  small 
number  of  observations,  an  expression  which 
lias  been  found  by  a  sort  of  intuition;  a  suffi- 
cient approximation  to  the  truth.  ...  It 
has  always  been  a  question,  even  in  our  own 
day,  in  the  works  of  eminent  men,  whether 
the  length  of  a  generation  should  not  be  com- 
puted, not  with  regard  to  men  or  women, 
but  to  something  intermediate,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  between  men  and  women  ;  they 
have  sought  the  length  of  the  generation  of 
an  average  couple,  considered  as  a  single 
person.  Thus,  they  say  :  the  man  is  thirty- 
five  years  old,  the  woman  twenty  eight,  so  the 
average  age  of  the  couple  is  (35  -|-  28)  -7-  2,  or 
thirty-one  years  and  six  months.  Now,  what 
is  the  average  age  of  a  couple  ?  .  .  .  and  what 
is  the  length  of  a  generation  for  a  couple  ?  It 
is  something  ideal,  fictitious,  which  corre- 
sponds to  nothing  in  reality.  .  .  .  Besides, 
we  must  understand  that  certain  authors,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  ancients,  have  con- 
'cerned  themselves  only  with  generations  of 
men.  ...  It  is  important  to  note,  finally, 
that  very  often  the  duration  of  a  generation 
has  been  confused  with  the  average  length  of 
life,  or  even  with  the  average  age  of  a  popula- 
tion. Now  these  are  three  different  things, 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  define  once  for 
all.  The  length  of  a  generation  is  the  age  of 
the  father  or  the  mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
not  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  for  this 
would  apply  only  to  one  particular  case  .  .  . 
we  say  that  the  length  of  a  generation  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  average  age  of  a  father  or  a 
mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  whatever  the 
order  of  this  child  may  be  in  the  formation  of 
the  family. 

The  average  life  is  the  number  of  years  that 
have  been  passed  from  birth  to  death.  It  may 
be  seen  that  in  this  definition  the  question 
of  paternity  or  maternity  does  not  enter  at 
all ;  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  in  certain 
oases  the  average  length  of  life  may  be  smaller 
than  the  length  of  a  generation.  In  fact,  since 
the  average  life  of  a  group  of  persons  depends 
simply  on  the  number  of  years  lived  by  each, 
it  may  be  very  small  when,  in  the  particular 
group  of  which  we  are  treating,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  births  and  a  great  number  of 
infant  deaths,  for  these  will  bring  down  the 
general  average.  So  far  as  the  length  of  a 
generation  is  concerned,  on  the  contrary,  the 
(fither  and  the  mother  are  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  have  long  escaped  from  the  dangers 
incident  to  infancy.  To  cite  a  single  exam- 
ple, which  will  probably  eause  those  to  smile 
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who  have  oonfiuwd  the  length  of  a  generatton 
with  the  ayenge  daration  of  life,  the  fonnar 
in  Finisteire  is  for  men  thirty-fire  years  and 
six  months,  while  the  avera^  length  of  life 
is  only  twenty-eight  years  and  eleven  ntonths  I 
The  high  birth-rate  in  this  department  has  re- 
snlted,  in  fact,  in  lowering  the  axpreasion  for 
the  average  length  of  life,  and  in  raising  that 
for  the  length  of  the  generation.  We  may  in 
like  manner  remark  that  in  plaoes  where  the 
birth-rate  is  very  small  the  average  life  is  veiy 
long,  fifty-one  years  in  Qers,  for  example,  and 
the  duration  of  the  generation,  for  men,  is  very 
small,  since  all  the  ohildren  are  bom  shortly 
after  marriage.  As  for  the  average  age  of  a 
population,  the  age  of  the  living  inhabitants, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  the  years  lived  by 
the  enumerated  inhabitants,  divided  by  the 
number  of  these  inhabitants,  though  it  some- 
times approximates  to  the  length  of  a  genera- 
tion, does  so  as  a  pure  coincidence  ;  this  fig- 
ure, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  of 
paternity  or  maternity,  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  ohildren,  as  in  Brittany, 
and  then  it  is  small,  or  by  that  of  numerous 
old  persons,  as  in  Bourgogne,  and  then  it  is 
considerable.— If.  V,  T*irquan^  in  the  Bevue 
ScUntifique,  Paris. 

Ghablotte  BbontA. — ''Austere  little  Joan 
of  Arc  !"  wrote  Swinburne  of  Charlotte  BrontS, 
yet  one  does  not  respect  her  the  less,  but 
rather  love  ber  the  more  on  finding  from  her 
own  letters  that  she  was  not  quite  so  severe 
as  Mrs.  Gaskeli's  picture,  and  as  Miss  Tay- 
lor's letter  would  lead  us  to  think.  She  was 
a  girl  after  all,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  or  a 
valentine  like  other  girls.  "  I  wish  to  scold 
you  with  a  forty -horse  power,*'  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Nussey,  "  for  having  told  Martha  Taylor 
that  I  had  requested  you  not  to  tell  her  every- 
thing." Mattha  Taylor  was  the  "Jessie 
Yorke"  of  "  Shirley,"  the  sister  of  Mary  Tay- 
lor idready  mentioned,  and  the  bright,  dano>> 
ing,  laughing  friend  of  Charlotte's  who  died 
in  Brussels.  Charlotte  continues  :  "  I  desire 
to  take  off  any  embargo  I  may  have  laid  on 
your  tongue,  which  I  plainly  see  will  not  be 
restrained,  and  to  enjoin  you  to  walk  up  to 
Gomersal  and  tell  her  forthwith  every  indi- 
vidual occurrence  you  can  recollect,  including 
valentines  'Fair  Ellen,  Fair  Ellen,*  'Away 
Fond  Love,'  '  Soul  Divine,'  and  all ;  likewise, 
if  you  please,  the  painting  of  Miss  Celia 
Amelia  Weightman's  portrait,  and  that  young 
lady*s  frequent  and  agreeable  visits."  -This 
note  is  signed,  "Yours  unutterably,  Chari- 


vari "     "Miss  Celia  Amelia,  '*  though  xef€zr«d 
to  throughout  this  and  maigr  other  lotiers  in 
the  feminine  gender,  was  no  other  ^wn  one 
of  her  father's  curates ->the  Mr.  Sweeitiiig  of 
"Shiriey."    It  was  he  who,  at  the  time  of 
"the  bustle  about  ohuroh  ratea,'*  described 
so  spiritedly  by  Charlotte  in  one  of  ber  letters 
printed  by  Mrs.  Qaskell,  *'  delivered  a  nobler 
eloquent^  High  Ohnroh,  Apostcdioal  Saeeceniop 
discourse  in  which  he  banged  the  Diseentezs 
fearlessly  and  unflinehingly/'  so  as  to  make 
Charlotte  remark  that  had  she  been  a  Dis- 
senter she  would  have  taken  an  eeziy  opp<»- 
tunity  of  kicking  or  horse-whipping  him  for 
his  attack  on  her  religion.    But  Ohazlotte  and 
Mr.  Weightman  were  very  good  f lienda,  and 
the  many  occasions  on  which  she  explains  to 
her  oonfidant  that  she  is  not  "  in  love*'  with 
him,  shows  that  evidently  other  people  had 
some  ground  for  thinking  she  was.     **  Let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  humbug  about  Capid, 
etc.    You  know  as  welt  as  I  do  it  is  all  groond- 
less  trash,"  she  wrote  in  April,  1840.     £leven 
months  later  she  wrote  :  "  I  daresay  you  have 
received  a  valentine  this  year  from  our  bonny- 
faced  friend,  the  Curate  of  Haworih.     I  got  a 
precious  specimen  a  few  days  before  I  left 
home,  but  1  knew  better  how  to  treat  it  than 
I  did  those  we  received  a  year  ago.     I  am  up 
to  the  dodges  and  artifices  of  his  lordship's 
character ;  he  knows  I  know  him,  and  yoa 
cannot  conceive  how  quiet  and  respectful  he 
has  long  been.    Mind  I  am  not  writing  against 
him.    I  never  totfl  do  that.    I  like  him  very 
much.    I  honor  and  admire    his  generous, 
open  disposition  and  sweet  temper  :  but  for 
all  the  tricks,  wiles,  and  insincerities  of  love, 
the  gentleman  has  not  his  match  for  twenty 
miles  round.    He  would  fain  persuade  every 
woman  under  thirty  he  sees,  that  he  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her."    Mr.  Weightman,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  died  in  the  September  of 
the  following  year,  1842.— ffood  Words, 

A  Tauc  about  TAiiK.—If  silence  be  golden, 
the  wealth  is  of  a  kind  which  many  an  Eng- 
lishman possesses.  There  is  a  crust  of  reserve 
about  our  people  which  it  is  often  difficalt  to 
break,  and  the  story  told  of  a  countryman  who 
declined  to  rescue  a  drowning  man  because  he 
had  never  been  introduced,  is  only  an  amus- 
ing exaggeration  of  the  shyness  and  reticence 
of  the  race. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  men  among  us  whose 
silence  is  due  to  emptiness  ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  or,  like  Coleridge's  acquaintance  of 
apple-dumpling   celebrity,    can   only    speak 
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upon  one  Bubjeot.  Mrs.  Thrale  tellB  the  story 
of  a  man  who  had  acquired,  a  large  fortune, 
but  was  "  absolutely  miserable"  because  he 
could  not  talk  in  company.  "  I  am  inyited 
to  conversations,"  he  said,  "  I  go  tooonyersa- 
tions,  bat,  alas !  I  haye  no  oonyersatlon. " 
On  the  other  hand,  men  with  full  minds  are- 
often  bad  talkers,  and  display  their  weakness 
in  society.  "  The  worst  of  Warburton,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  that  he  has  a  rage  for  say- 
ing something  when  there's  nothing  to  be 
said  ;"  and  the  Doctor's  assertion  that  no 
man  was '  more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when 
he  had  not  a  pen  in  hand,  or  more  wise  when 
he  had,  was  true  upon  the  whole,  although 
many  apt  and  witty  sayings  of  Goldsmith  are 
recorded.  Two  or  three  of  these  hit  the  great 
**  Cham  of  letters"  and  prince  of  talkers  him- 
self. Take  a  specimen  which,  although  famil- 
iar, will  bear  repeating.  One  eyening  Gold- 
smith obser?ed  that  he  thought  he  could  write 
a  fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  petitioned  Jupi- 
ter to  be  changed  into  birds.  "  The  skill,'' 
he  said,  **  consists  in  mijiing  them  talk  like 
little  fishes."  This  made  Johnson  shake  his 
sides  with  laughter  ;  which  led  Goldsmith  to 
eiclaim,  '*  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales."  And  when  Boswell  in  a  circle  of 
wits  claimed  unquestionable  superiority  for 
Johnson,  it  was  smart  of  Goldsmith  to  reply, 
"  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what 
should  be  a  republic." 

Johnson,  who,  thanks  to  Boswell,  lives  in 
literature  as  the  greatest  talker  of  his  centary, 
liked  conversation  to  be  combative  ;  and  when 
ill  he  did  not  feel  able  to  try  his  strength 
against  Burke.  He  was,  he  said,  "  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds 
with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please, 
hj  is  ready  to  meet  you."  To  John  'Wesley 
Johnson  gave  similar  praise,  saying  he  could 
talk  well  on  any  subject ;  but  he  complained 
that  he  was  never  at  leisure.  "  He  as  always 
obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very 
disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his 
legs  and  have  his  talk  out,  as  I  do."  "  The 
man,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  who 
talks  to  unburden  his  mind  is  the  man  to  de- 
light you  ;' '  and  he  complained  of  Goldsmith 
because  he  talked  for  fame.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  Boswell  without  seeing  that 
Johnson  had  the  same  weakness,  since  he 
writes  in  his  old  age,  after  having  been  to  his 
club,  ' '  I  hear  that  I  was  thought  to  have  per- 


formed as  well  as  usual."  Despite  his  pug- 
nacity Johnson  had  an  admirable  perception 
of  what  conversation  ought  to  be,  and  he  re 
turns  to  the  subject  again  and  again  ;  but 
"  'twere  easier  to  tell  twenty  what  were  good 
to  be  done  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  fol- 
low your  own  teaching,"  and  the  Doctor 
sometimes  destroyed  an  excellent  talk  by  an 
ungovernable  fit  of  rudeness.  He  would  apolo- 
gize very  meekly  afterward,  but  the  evil  was 
done. 

Richardson  the  novelist,  with  whom  John- 
son was  familiar,  is  one  of  the  most  garrulous 
of  authors,  but  in  society  he  could  talk  of 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  works. 
The  man  lived,  it  is  said,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
flattery,  and  when  self  is  uppermost  there  is 
an  end  to  good  talk.  The  ladies  around  him 
ministered  to  his  foible  without  stint,  but  men 
were  not  always  so  indulgent.  Boswell  relates 
how  one  day,  at  the  novelist's  country  house, 
a  gentleman  fresh  from  Paris  told  him  that  he 
had  seen  his  **  Clarissa"  lying  on  the  table  of 
the  king's  brother.  "  Biohardson,  observing 
that  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
talking  to  each  other,  affected  then  not  to  at- 
tend to  it ;  but  by-and-by,  when  there  was  a 
general  silence,  and  he  (bought  that  the  flat- 
tery might  be  fally  heard,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  gentleman.  *  I  think,  sir,  you  were 
saying  somewhat  about ' — pausing,  in  a  high 
flutter  of  expectation.  The  gentleman,  pro- 
voked at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to 
indulge  it,  and,  with  an  exquisitely  sly  air  of 
indifference,  answered,  '  A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not 
worth  repeating.'  The  mortification  of  Rich- 
ardson was  visible,  and  he  did  not  speak  ten 
words  more  the  whole  day." 

I  think,  of  all  the  good  talkers  of  the  last 
century,  Addison,  when  in  his  happiest  mood, 
must  have  been  the  most  attractive.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who,  according  to  Mrs.  Delany, 
could  talk  "  most  exquisitely  weil"  himself, 
called  Addison  the  most  timid  man  he  ever 
knew,  but  in  the  society  of  a  few  chosen 
friends  his  charm  is  said  to  have  been  irre- 
sistible.  This  Secretary  of  State,  who  could 
not  speak  in  the  House,  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  had  a  bewitching  grade 
when  perfectly  at  his  ease.  His  friend  Steele 
asserted  that  he  was  '*  above  all  men  in  that 
talent  called  humor,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such 
perfection  that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a 
night  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world 
that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and 
Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature, 
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brightened  with  humor  more  ezquieite  and 
delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  poa- 
seeaed."  Pope,  too,  who  waa  far  from  being 
Addison *B  friend,  rendera  the  aame  teatimony, 
and  said  that  he  had  something  more  charm- 
ing in  his  eonferaation  than  he  ever  knew  in 
any  other  man.  Unfortunately,  not  the  faint- 
est record  of  this  talk  remains,  and  we  must 
take  it  on  trust,  aa  we  take  the  wit  combats 
between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonaon  at  the 
<<  Mermaid"  Tavern,  desoribed  so  graphically 
by  Fuller  ;  the  latter  being,  according  to  that 
witty  di?ine,  a  great  Spaniah  galleon,  "  built 
far  higher  in  learning  than  his  opponent/' 
and  "  solid,  but  slow  in  performance  ;"  the 
former,  an  Engliah  man  of -war,  "  leaaer  in 
balk,  but  lighter  in  aailing,  turning  with  all 
tides,  tacking  about,  and  taking  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  hia  wit  and 
genius."  The  dramatiat  Beaumont  waa  prea- 
ent  on  some  of  these  fiunous  encounters  of 
wit,  and  in  a  poetical  epiatle  to  Jonson  he 
writes  : 

"  What  things  have  we  aeen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  worda  that  have 

been 
So  nimble  and  ao  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  hia  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life." 

Some  of  Ben  Jonson's  talk  haa  been  pre- 
served, for  when  the  sturdy  poet  walked  from 
London  to  Scotland  to  aee  his  friend  Drum- 
mond  at  Hawthomden,  that  poet  took  notea 
of  his  conversation,  which,  two  centuries  later, 
appeared  in  print.  A  little  harah  and  unkind 
it  sometimes  seems  ;  but  to  say  unkind  thinga 
of  one's  friends  is  not  peculiar  to  **  rare  Ben,' ' 
whose  life  waa  one  of  strife  and  battle  ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  no  poet  has 
praised  some  of  his  fellow -poets  more  warmly, 
or  left  a  nobler  tribute  to  Shakeapeare,  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

One  likes  to  cherish  the  belief  that  poets 
who  carry  the  child' a  heart  into  mature  age 
must  possess  in  larger  measure  than  most 
men  the  gift  of  conversation.  Sometimes  they 
do.  Cowper,  talking  in  hia  few  cheetful  mo- 
ments with  Lady  Heaketh  or  Lady  Austin, 
must  have  been  a  delightful  companion.  So 
might  Wordsworth  have  proved  when  the  in- 
spiration of  mountain  and  lake  stimulated  all 
that  was  best  in  him  ;  but  in  general  he  was 
too  self-centred,  too  prone  to  dwell  on  his 
own  poetry,  and  to  brood  over  his  own 
thoughts.    Did  he  not  leave  his  wife  on  their 


wedding-day  to  write  a  aonnet  ?  And  yet  a 
more  truly  affectionate  husband  never  lived. 
The  best  of  his  friend  Southey's  talk  ia  to  be 
found  in  his  delightful  letters.  There  he  un- 
folds his  feelings,  his  wishes,  his  aspirBtions  ; 
and  although  letters  to  which  there  is  do  re- 
sponse cannot  be  termed  oonveraation,  his 
have  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  table-talk. 
Neither  la  monologue  oonveraation  ;  and  when 
Coleridge,  as  hia  habit  was,  spoke  on  without 
ceaaing— and  many  of  his  listeners  wiahad  him 
to  speak  on  forever— hia  wonderful  art  was 
very  distinct  from  that  of  the  brilliant  speaker 
who  gives  life  to  the  company  by  keeping  the 
baU  of  talk  rolling.  *'  Charles, "  he  onoe  said 
to  Lamb,  "did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?" 
"  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  elae,"  was 
the  reply.  "  There  is  no  method  in  hia  talk," 
Carlyle  said  ;"  he  preaches,  or  rather  aolilo- 
quizea."  But  Carlyle'a  estimate  of  the  poet, 
like  many  of  hia  critical  judgmenta,  moat  be 
taken  with  large  deductions.  "  He  waa,  *'  says 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  "  Coleridge's  rival  in 
monologue,  and  ill  suited  for  the  part  of  '  pas- 
aive  bucket '  assigned  to  him  at  Highgate." 
Another  of  Carlyle'a  rivals  was  Macanlay,  and 
the  "Bight  Honorable  Tom,"  as  he  called 
him,  burst  out  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
meeting  into  such  a  torrent  of  talk  that  the 
Chelaea  Philosopher  waa  forced  to  ait  and 
suffer  in  silence.  Macaulay  may  have  been 
himself  sometimes  riled  in  a  like  fashion  by 
Sydney  Smith,  who  called  him  a  "  book  in 
breeches, "  and  praised  him  for  hia  "  oooaaional 
flashes  of  silence." 

Scott,  unlike  Macaulay,  never  engrosaed  the 
conversation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  men  of 
letters,  he  was  the  least  self-conscioua.  and  in 
fireside  talk  was  aa  free  from  all  asaomption 
of  superiority  as  Prospero  after  he  had  broken 
his  staff.  Very  different  in  kind  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter's anecdotal  converse  from  the  impetuous 
vehemence  of  Landor,  who,  according  to  hi< 
friend  Southey,  talked  ^'  as  if  he  apoke  in 
thunder  and  lightning."  Nothing  ia,  indeed, 
more  remarkable  than  the  elaasical  sobriety — 
may  I  not  say  the  majestic  calm  ? — of  Landoz's 
style  as  an  author,  and  the  unjust  and  extrava- 
gant statements  which  burst  from  him  in  talk. 
His  ' '  Imaginary  Conversationa' '  ia  a  work 
full  of  noble  thoughts  expressed  in  the  purest 
language.  His  wisdom,  his  imagination,  his 
delicate  sense  of  beauty  in  life  and  Nature, 
give  to  these  pages  the  rarest  literary  flavor ; 
his  talk  in  private  life  was  often  more  irritat- 
ing than  agreeable.  Landor,  says  Mr.  Sidney 
Colviu,  **  had  two  personalities— an  inner  one. 
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80  to  speak,  disgaised  by  an  outer  ;  the  inner 
being  that  of  a  stately  and  benign  philoso- 
pher, the  outer,  that  of  a  passionate  and  rebel- 
lions schoolboy." 

Lord  Tennyson,  the  greatest  poet  since 
Wordsworth,  who  lived  to  be  far  more  widely 
read  and  loved  than  his  Laureate  predecessor, 
was  the  most  attractive  of  companions  among 
his  intimate  friends.  Even  Garlyle  has  no 
words  but  those  of  praise  for  '  *  one  of  the 
finest-looking  men  in  the  world."  "His 
voice,"  he  wrote,  "is  musical,  metallic— fit 
for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all 
that  may  lie  between  ;  speech  and  specula- 
tion free  and  plenteous  ;  I  do  not  meet  in 
these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe." 
Tennyson's  friend,  Fitzgerald,  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  some  of  the  weightiest 
thoughts  of  the  poet  had  been  uttered  in  con- 
versation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  letters  are 
not  better  talkers  than  those  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  life.  We  look  for  variety  in  con- 
versation, and  this  we  cannot  always  get  from 
authors,  whose  minds  are  preoccupied.  The 
man  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  wit  in  society 
is  too  often  a  bore,  and  the  lion  of  the  season, 
when  brought  out  of  his  den  into  the  world, 
may  be  unable  to  roar.  Women,  being  less  care- 
ful  as  to  what  judgment  is  passed  upon  them, 
have  a  larger  freedom,  and  can  use  it  with  a 
grace  and  charm  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  »ei.— Leisure  Hour. 

The  Covenantebs  of  Old.— One  by  one,  to 
the  number  of  a  score,  the  Covenanters  as- 
sembled in  the  part  of  the  muir  which  they 
had  chosen.  Lying  open,  its  merit  consisted 
in  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  bog  that  sur- 
rounded it,  saturated  by  the  continual  out- 
pourings of  a  stream  that  seemed  to  lose  it- 
self in  the  maze  of  the  swamp,  yet  which  be- 
came again  one  collected  stream  after  it  had 
passed  the  small  circle  of  land  upon  which 
the  Covenanters  now  stood.  Impassable,  ex- 
cept by  a  small  bridge-like  ridge  that  wound 
intricately  in  the  passage  from  the  land  to 
what  they  called  "  Juck  Island,"  they  consid- 
ered it  one  of  their  strongest  and  safest  meet- 
ing-places, for,  if  attacked,  their  enemy  would 
rush  on  safe-looking  ground  "like  hounds 
after  a  bit  o'  meat,  and  the  gnm',  as  tho'  i' 
loathing,  would  open  underneath  their  feet, 
and  they  would  dwell  in  hell  for  evermore." 

At  the  island  end  of  this  ridge,  or  bridge  as 
I  will  call  it,  stood  Dirk  Stark,  the  old  smith, 
whose  once  mighty  frame  was  now  weakened 


by  his  eighty  years,  but  who  still  was  the 
equal  of  any  man  breathing.  As  each  man 
came  across  he  stepped  up  to  Dirk,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  pushed  his 
face  close  to  the  other.  This  was  the  safest 
password,  for  a  word  can  be  stolen,  but  fea- 
tures never  ;  and  each  knew  that  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  smith  there  lurked  a  dirk,  ready 
to  spill  tiie  coward  blood  of  any  spy.  Each 
man  stood  steadfast  till  Dirk  said,  *'  It*s  yer- 
sell,  daurk  night, "  then  dropped  into  the  group 
of  men  in  the  centre.  The  hour  fixed  had 
passed,  so  Dirk  joined  the  group,  and  another 
man  took  his  place,  and  still  another  was 
placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  other  side. 
Then  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  proceed- 
ed with.  Straining  his  eyes  over  the  muirland 
to  where  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  knowe 
swung  up  against  the  scarcely  blacker  sky,  the 
sentinel  at  the  bridge  stood  as  still  as  the  muir 
itself.  The  low-toned  conversation  went  on 
in  whispers  that  barely  reached  the  listener's 
ears,  and  so  quiet  was  the  air  that  the  flap- 
ping of  a  pees  weep 's  wings  was  heard  ere  the 
sentinel  could  see  it  rising  up  against  the  sky. 

' '  Somebody  comes  !' '  he  called  to  the  group. 

"  Can  ye  see  him  ?"  asked  Dirk. 

"  No,  I  only  saw  the  birds  rising." 

"Tell  us  whaun  ye  can  see  him,  then," 
said  Dirk,  and  he  resumed  the  discussion  of 
the  meeting. 

The  sentinel  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sweep  of 
the  hill,  and  all  seemed  as  before  ;  but  during 
the  talk  a  man  more  cunning  than  they  had 
crept  on  all-fours  over  the  ridge  of  hill,  and 
now  lay,  panting  softly,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge.  When  his  breathing  became 
easier  the  spy  resumed  his  direction,  and  like 
a  serpent,  squirmed  his  way  noiselessly  along 
the  bridge,  not  on  hands  and  knees  as  before, 
but  full  length  on  ground,  the  whole  move- 
ment being  accomplished  by  a  muncular  work- 
ing of  the  body  that  was  as  loathsome  to  see 
as  the  quivering  glide  of  the  adder.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  spy  came  to  the  sentinel,  and, 
unwitting  the  nearness  of  his  danger,  the  lat- 
ter kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hill  brow  as 
the  surest  mode  of  detecting  visitors  in  the 
darkness. 

The  spy  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and, 
crawling  to  one  side,  lay  hid  in  the  tall  dank 
grass.  The  night  became  darker,  and  the  sen- 
tinel knelt  down,  so  that  the  ridge  might  stand 
out  with  clearer  prominence  against  the  clear- 
er sky.  A  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  rattle 
of  horses*  harness  reached  his  ears,  but  so 
faint  and  uncertain  that  he  knew  not  wheOc^^^ 
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to  call  or  not.  Decision  was  put  out  of  his 
power,  however ;  for,  ere  he  oonld  resist,  a 
hand  covered  his  month  and  an  arm  of  steel 
bent  back  his  head  till  the  hollow  crackle  of 
a  broken  neck  broke  ont  upon  the  stillness. 
The  8p7  placed  his  hand  upon  the  man*s  heart : 
it  had  ceased  to  beat ;  and  he  laid  the  corpse 
down  and  took  his  place.  The  rattle  of  the 
harness  had  grown  loader,  and  in  the  pause 
of  the  meeting  Dirk  called  oat,  ''  Ye' re  on  the 
lookoot.  Qltnr*' 

'*  A*  rioht,"  the  spy  answered,  in  low  mnf- 
fled  tones. 

Something  seemed  to  pnzzle  Dirk  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  asked,  *'  That's  yon,  Glen, 
yersell,  is*t  no?" 

"Ay,"  the  spy  answered,  in  the  same  low 
voice. 

"  Ganna  ye  speak  oot?*'  Dirk  asked  ;  bat 
even  as  he  said  the  words  the  clamor  of  har- 
ness broke  oat,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
appeared  some  moanted  men.  With  the 
quickness  of  ready  decision  Dirk  sprang  for 
the  spy  and  caught  him  by  his  cloak.  With 
an  adroit  movement  the  spy  rid  himself  of  it, 
and  turning  fled  over  the  bridge.  Dirk  would 
have  pursued,  but  the  face  that  he  had  seen 
made  him  hold  up  his  hands  toward  heaven 
in  awful  agony. 

"  Oh,  my  son,  and  is  it  thou  ?"  He  stood 
for  a  moment  as  though  life  had  departed, 
then  sprang  up  no  more  a  fafher,  but  only  a 
man.  "  Treachery  !  All  to  the  Brig  !  Man 
the  Brig,  or  we're  din  for  !**  he  called  ;  and 
obediently  the  men  rallied  to  his  call.  When 
they  had  gathered  around  him  he  turned  to 
Dick  Delap  :  "  I  resign  the  leadership  of  this 
band  into  thy  hands."  Then  to  all :  **  God 
hath  made  me  a  Jonah  among  men.  My  son 
has  proved  a  traitor.  Therefore  I  go  out  from 
among  ye  till  he  is  dead.  Farewell !  May 
the  God  of  Israel  be  with  ye  this  night." 

He  sprang  across  the  bridge,  and  each  one 
that  he  left  thought  his  agony  had  made  him 
choose  this  mode  of  suicide,  for  three  dragoons 
blocked  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  and  his 
fate  seemed  sudden  death.  But  Providence, 
erstwhile  hard,  had  reserved  him  for  a  greater 
death  than  this,  so  that  when  he  charged,  with 
Ferriira  in  right  and  dirk  in  left  hand,  among 
the  dragoons — a  fearsome  sight— the  first 
flinched,  and  flinching,  slipped  into  the 
slough ;  the  second  delivered  his  blow  too 
soon — whereupon  the  smith  ran  in  upon  him 
and  finished  him  with  his  dirk  ;  and  the  third 
was  the  spy,  his  own  son,  who  fled  when  he 
saw  his  avenging  father.    In  an  agony  of  fear 


the  spy  ran  to  where  the  rest  of  the  di«gooos 
were  massed,  and  in  his  fear  his  blade  slipped 
from  his  grasp.  Dirk  followed  dose  at  his 
heels. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  though  the  moon 
had  now  appeared  she  was  hidden  almost  con- 
tinually behind  the  dull  brown  elonda.  As 
the  two  men  came  to  within  twenty  yards 
from  the  dragoon  line  the  challenge  rang  out 
—*'  Halt  I  Who  goes  there  ? ' '  The  spy  dare^ 
not  stop,  and,  still  running,  answered, 
'*  Friend  !" 

"  Stand,  friend!"  came  forth  the  challenge : 
and,  as  the  spy  made  another  step,  **  Sland.'' 
in  a  warning  tone,  accompanied  by  the  dick  of 
a  lock.  Not  a  moment  was  left  to  decide  his 
fate.  Should  he  go  forward  and  risk  tht 
shots,  or  should  he  turn  to  the  mercy  of  the 
father  he  had  so  often  cajoled  ?  Inatinetivelj 
he  chose  the  latter,  and,  turning,  went  on  his 
koees  as  Dirk  came  within  his  reach. 

"  Father,"  the  son  said  in  pleading  tones, 
'*  I  am  not  guilty." 

''  Oh,  dinna  dee,  laddie,  wi*  a  lee  on  yer 
lips." 

(''Answer,  friend — the    password!")  rang 
out  the  challenge. 
"  Father,  I  wis  led  astray." 
**  Faur  astray  whaun  it  wis  againat  God 
himsell." 
("  Answer,  friend— the  password  !'*) 
"  Let  me  go,  father." 

"  Ye  maun  dee.    Ye*re  too  black  tae  leeve.*' 
("  Guard  I  stand  to  your  arms  !"  sang  out 
the  captain  of  the  soldiers.) 

The  son  arose  and  tried  to  pass  the  father, 
but  the  latter  put  out  his  strength  and  closed 
him  to  his  breast.     "  Let  me  go,  father !" 
cried  the  son,  and  reached  for  his  poniard. 
The  father  held  him  in  his  left  arm  and  caught 
the  wandering  hand  in  his  right. 
("  Answer,  or  we  fire  1") 
"  Oh,  God,  help  us  to  dee,  and  send  me  to 
hell  in  place  of  my  son.     For,  though   I  kill 
him,  he  is  my  son,*' 
("  Present  arms  1") 

Will  ye  stand  strauoht  like  a  man  if  I  leave 
go?"  asked  the  father.  But  the  son  only 
gare  a  convulsive  jerk.  "  God  receive  our 
spir-" 

"  Fire  I"  Ten  shots  came  from  the  line, 
and  the  twain  lay  dead  upon  the  dank  grass. 
— PaU  Mall  Magatine, 

On  Gsbmam  Bociaxjbtb. — Of  all  socialists  the 
Germans  are  those  from  whom  the  least  harm 
is  to  be  expected.     They  have  not  that  tend- 
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ency  to  fly  to  extreme  revolutionary  methods 
which  distingaishes  their  brethren  in  France 
and  other  oonntries.  Their  leaders,  Herr 
Bebel  and  Herr  Liebknecht,  have  repeatedly, 
both  in  Parliament  and  oat  of  it,  denied  the 
disloyalty  of  their  party  to  the  Crown,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieying  them.  The 
Germans  are  a  phlegmatic  slowly  moving  race, 
the  least  likely  in  the  world  to  have  recourse 
to  violence.  In  the  great  majority  of  oases 
their  socialism  is  nothing  more  probably  than 
a  pious  aspiration.  If  a  man  is  discontented 
with  his  lot  and  the  existing  social  scheme, 
he  may  well  desire  to  change  them,  without 
dreaming  of  attempting  any  violent  revolu- 
tion. M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  those  passages  in 
his  history  which  so  delight  a  Frenchman, 
elaborately  argues  that  in  France  the  acme  of 
civiir^ation  has  been  reached  ;  and  he  gives 
as  the  reason  why  Germany  has  lagged  be- 
hind, that  there  "  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment has  always  moved  in  advance  of  the  so- 
cial development,"  and  that  '*  the  human 
spirit  has  there  been  much  more  prosperous 
than  the  human  condition.'*  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  hardly  a  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  German  socialist  is  a 
very  dangerous  person.  The  French  socialist 
is  infinitely  more  so,  because  while  the  French 
mind  is  logical,  the  German  mind  is  not,  and, 
as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  logic  that  causes 
revolutions.  The  German  mind  is  of  the  type 
that  loves  to  build  imaginary  schemes,  and  to 
dream  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. It  revels  in  views,  theories,  philosophi- 
cal systems  and  ideas  ;  it  is  rather  tentative 
and  nebulous,  than  precise  and  well-defined. 
Dr.  Mansel,  in  allusion  to  the  pioneness  of 
the  German  to  indulge  in  vague  and  shadowy 
speculations,  has  described  his  country  as 

The  land  which  produced  one  Kant  with  a  K, 
And  a  great  many  Cants  with  a  C. 

The  Frenchman  rushes  onward  to  conclu- 
sions ;  the  German  feels  his  way.  Moreover 
the  German  socialist  can  plead  in  his  defence 
that  after  all  he  is  only  bettering  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  ralers.  As  has  already  been  ob- 
served State  socialism  is  the  recognized  creed 
of  the  great  majority  of  inflnential  Germans. 
It  is  notorious  that  Bismarck  himself  used  to 
take  counsel  of  that  eminent  socialist  Las- 
sal  le.  The  reigning  Emperor  is  credited  with 
having  much  the  same  ideas,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  wishes  to  become  known,  as  his  great 
prototype  before  him,  as  a  troe  Ring  of  the 
Beggars.    At  least  it  seemed  to  be  so  when 


he  summoned  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference to  Berlin. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  oppressive  pol- 
icy is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  past  experience 
it  is  this,  that  such  methods  of  suppression 
must  always  prove  abortive.  The  Emperor 
and  his  ministers  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  ; 
but  for  some  reason  which  foreigners  are  un- 
able to  divine  the  socialist  spectre  seems  to 
have  thrown  them  into  an  ecstasy  of  fear. 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  empire  this 
fear  has  been  present  more  or  less  to  those  in 
authority  in  Germany.  Even  Moltke  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  there  was  more  to  be 
feared  from  the  socialists  than  from  any  for- 
eign foe.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
present  Emperor,  when  swearing  in  recruits, 
has  warned  them  that  some  day  they  might 
be  ordered  to  shoot  down  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. General  Schellendorf,  the  Minister 
of  War,  speak' ng  lately  in  the  Reichstag, 
threatened  the  socialists  with  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  ;  and  the  other  day  at  Dllsseldorf 
Baron  von  der  Horst,  the  new  Home  Minis- 
ter, exhorted  his  hearers  to  heal  all  political 
and  religious  strife,  in  order  to  unite  against 
the  common  foe.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ger- 
man ministers  may  have  some  secret  infor- 
mation which  would  justify  such  language 
and  sach  a  course  of  policy.  It  may  be  that 
they  have  reason  to  baliefe  that  among  the 
more  harmless  social  theorists  some  anarchists 
and  criminals  have  taken  shelter,  and  are 
making  use  of  the  socialist  machinery  to  pro-  * 
mote  their  own  nefarious  ends.  If  that  be  so, 
it  is  perhaps  but  an  act  of  simple  prudence  to 
strike  a  blow  which  cannot  nicely  discrimi- 
nate between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  To 
attempt  to  crush  the  thought  of  man  is  but  lo 
throw  the  people  back  into  the  furnace  of 
their  sullen  discontents,  to  sow  the  ground 
with  dragon's  teeth.  It  is  upon  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  martyr  that  the  assassin  whets 
his  dagger. — MacmiUan^s  Magazine, 

Fbom  Golf  to  Faille  Maille.— The  game 
of  pall-mall,  that  gives  its  name  to  th^  thor- 
oughfare which  is  built  on  the  ground  where 
the  pastime  attained  its  greatest  celebrity,  is 
second  to  none  in  point  of  fame.  It  was  an 
offshoot  of  golf  and  the  predecessor  of  croquet, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  changed  out 
of  recognition  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment from  its  grandparent.  If  one  can  imag- 
ine an  intermediate  stage  between  golf  and 
croquet,  one  has  pall  mall ;  but  it  most  ud-- 
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fortunately  happens  that  the  rales  of  the  game 
as  it  was  actually  played  have  not  been  hand- 
ed down  to  QB.  Even  the  implements  of  the 
game  wonld  have  been  ontside  modem  ken 
bat  for  a  happy  accident  that  fifty  years  ago 
revealed  a  pair  of  old  mallets  and  a  ball  most 
appropriately  entombed  in  the  roof  of  a  hooae 
in  Pall  Mall  itself.  The  mallets,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  British  Maseam,  are  like  those 
still  nsed  at  oroqaet,  except  that  they  are 
carved  at  the  bottom  in  order  that  the  ball 
might  be  raised  from  the  groand  for  one  par- 
tioolar  stroke,  while  the  balU  are  of  the  same 
material  as  croquet  balls— namely,  boxwood 
— bat  smaller.  Pall-mall  was  played  in  an 
alley  half  a  mile  in  length  and  carefally  pre- 
pared, being  hollowed  in  the  centre  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  with  a  low  wooden  border. 
Distributed  over  the  groand  were  iron  arches, 
which  varied  in  regard  to  number  and  posi- 
tion  in  the  different  developments  of  the 
game.  Through  these  arches  the  ball  had  to 
be  driven,  the  object  being  to  accomplish  the 
whole  distance  in  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  strokes.  Thus  the  connection  between  golf 
and  croquet  is  apparent.  So  far  the  game 
was  easy  enough  ;  but  the  tribulations  of  the 
player  were  reserved  for  the  end  of  his  journey, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  feat 
that  demanded  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
skill,  by  driving  the  ball  through  an  iron  ring, 
called  *'  the  pass,*'  which  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  suspended  from  a  pole— a  difficult 
stroke,  which  certainly  called  for  an  amount 
of  adroitness  that  is  beyond  anything  needed 
in  modern  games.  What  penalty  attached  to 
failure  in  performing  this  extraordinary  feat 
is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Pall-mall  was  a  fashionable  amusement  in 
France,  and  is  said  to  have*been  introduced 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  men- 
tions it  amoDg  the  exercises  that  he  consid- 
ered proper  for  his  son  Uenry.  This  young 
prince  had  a  pretty  wit,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  story,  which  also  testifies  to  the 
connection  between  pall-mall  and  golf  :— 
"  The  prince  was  playing  at  goff,  a  play  not 
unlike  to  pall-mall,  and  was  about  to  strike 
the  ball,  when  one  standing  by  said  to  him, 
'  Beware  you  hit  not  Master  Newton,'  where- 
with he,  drawing  back  his  hand,  said,  *  Had  I 
done  BO  I  had  but  paid  my  debts.'  "  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  game 
was  practised  in  that  portion  of  St.  James's 
Fields  which  is  now  called  Pall  Mall.  Charles 
II.  was  a  frequent  and  enthusiastic  player. 


and  at  his  restoration,  several  ho 
been  erected  on  the  old  ground,  he 
avenue  in  St.  James's  Park  prepared    ma  a 
mall,  which  name  it  stiU  bears.     It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  word  *'  JCjaII," 
which    became    commonly    applied    to    ihm 
ground,  originated  from  the  mallet  with  which 
the  game  was  played,  while  **  Pall'*  took  its 
name  from  the  ball.    The  namberleas  modifi- 
cations that  must  have  taken  place  in  tiie 
process  of  development  from  golf  to  pall  maQ 
it  is  impossible  to  trace,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  game  was  gradually  transformed 
into  croquet  likewise  remains  a  mystery.    Cot- 
grave,  in  his  Dictionary,  1632,  says  :  '*  Faille 
Maille  is  a  game  wherein  a  roand  box  bowl  is 
with  a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of 
iron,  standing  at  either  end  of  an  alley,  which 
he  that  can  do  in  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  on.  wins."    Evidently  in  this 
older  form  of  the  game  the  suspended  rii^ 
had  not  been  introduced.    But  the  game  as  it 
was  played  in  the  days  of  its  popularity  bad 
much  to  recommend  it.     Even  more  skill  wsa 
required  for  it  than  for  golf,  and  it  gave  no 
less  exercise.    In  these  days  when  there  is  s 
tendency  toward  a   revival  in  croquet,  and 
golf  is  of  paramount  interest,  those  who  ap- 
preciate variety  in  their  exercises  might  do 
worse  than  attempt  a  resuscitation  of  the  once 
popular  pastime  that  combined  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  both. — Badmirdon  Magaimt, 

Laxob  Cabqo.— One  of  the  largest  cargoes  on 
record  was  that  brought  by  the  Oeorgio  on 
her  maiden  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool.    In  addition  to  750  cattle,  9000  sheep, 
and  3000  quarters  of  beef,  she  brought  136,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  90,000  bushels  of  com,  and 
2000  sacks  of  flour.    Besides  these  she  had 
550  bales  of  cotton,  1800  bags  of  oilcake,  l^H) 
cases  of  oatmeal,  1700  boxes  of  bacon,  300 
barrels  of  provisions,  9000  packages  of  lard, 
3900  barrels  of  resin,  700  barrels  of  glacoae, 
1000  cases  of  canned  goods,  300  packages  of 
soap,  400  barrels  of  wax,  300  barrels  of  batk 
extract,  1000  barrels  of  lubricating  oil,  100 
tons  of  wood,  3000  packages  of  acetate  of 
lime,  150  barrels  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  10,000 
packages  of  cooperage  stock.     As  the  Georgia 
is,  we  suppose,  good  for  a  dozen  trips  a  year, 
a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show  what 
she  is  likely  to  be  responsible  for,  and  piob- 
ably  enlarge  the  views  of  a  few  of  na  as  to 
what  a  multitude  of  miscellanea  is  incladed 
under  that  innocent-looking  word  *'  impcrtl." 


SeUetie  Majforine  Advertiter. 
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WABHiNOTOir  Strsbt  0ab8. — In  respect  to  its 
street-oar  sernoe,  WashiDgton  is  now  the 
most  interesting  city  in  the  world.  Its  long, 
wide  streets,  and  the  enormous  flat  area  cot- 
•red  by  the  city  and  its  snbnrbs,  afford  an 
nneqnalled  field  for  street-railway  engineers, 
and  the  engineers  and  electricians  are  making 
the  most  of  the  opportunities.  Including  the 
horse-oars,  five  methods  of  traction  are  now 
in  use  at  Washington.  On  Pennsylvania 
▲renue  and  on  other  of  the  more  important 
thoroughfares  all  the  cars  are  worked  by  un 
derground  cables.  The  City  Commissioners 
will  not  tolerate  the  unsightly  oyerhead  elec- 
tric wires  which  are  necessary  where  the  trol- 
ley plan  of  electric  traction  is  in  use.  In  the 
suburbs  .this  plan  is  in  use  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  poles  are  of  iron,  light  and  artistically 
designed,  so  as  to  saye  the  disfigurement  of 
the  ayenues.  The  suburban  lines  which  run 
into  the  city  are  worked  either  by  electricity 
carried  in  underground  ducts,  or  by  storage 
batteries  carried  in  the  cars.  The  fact  that 
the  commissioners  would  not  tolerate  the  trol- 
ley plan  within  the  city  limits  has  done  much 
to  encourage  the  perfecting  of  other  systems 
of  electric  traction  One  by  one  the  old-fash- 
ioned horse-car  lines  are  being  superseded 
either  by  the  cable  or  by  electricity,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  horse  will  haye  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  street-car  senrice  in  Wash- 
ington. As  is  well  known,  Washington  is  a 
eity  of  immense  distances ;  but  since  the 
street-car  seryice  beoame  so  highly  dey eloped, 
there  is  no  city  in  which  trayel  by  conyeyances 
using  the  streets  is  cheaper.  Transfer  tickets 
are  giyen  from  one  line  to  another,  making  it 
possible  to  trayel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for  a 
fly e* cent  fare. 

Faoix's  Kitohxm. — This  relic  of  what  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  danger- 
ous of  London  slums  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
(No.  117)  of  Great  Saffron  Hill.  It  is  part  of 
m  dirty  and  ruinous  old  tenement  exactly  co- 
inciding with  the  infamous  den  to  which  the 
Artful  Dodger  led  Oliyer  Twist  as  a  new  pal 
for  a  flrst  yisit  from  "  Greenland.*'  The  den 
has  seyeral  ominous-looking  staircases  leading 
Into  dark  and  ill-smelling  passages,  and  plenty 


of  cupboard  room  well  ayailable  for  thieves' 
booty.  From  the  outhouses  any  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  could  easily  have  dropped  into 
the  street,  while  the  adjacent  house,  con- 
demned by  the  London  County  Council,  was 
easily  accessible.  The  last-named  tenement, 
formerly  a  haunt  of  vagrants,  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  thieves'  kitchen,  had  asso- 
ciations of  the  worst  kind,  and  has  not  a  bit 
too  soon  come  imder  the  ban  of  the  London 
Parliament.  Fagin  was  a  real  character,  by 
name  Isaac  Touch,  who,  on  being  raided  by 
the  police,  was  found  to  possess  a  peck  meas- 
ure of  watches.  He  had  the  name  for  being 
a  confederate  in  worse  crimes  than  training 
young  thieves  and  buying  stolen  property. 
Kenny  Meadows  wrote  of  him  : 

'*  Thy  face  is  rough  with  matted  shag  ; 
Foul  is  thy  form,  old  shriveird  wretch. 
How  cunningly  you  eye  the  swag. 
Harden 'd  purveyor  to  Jack  Ketch !" 

Hs  Hbbdkd  thb  Lbsson. — The  temperance 
apostle  was  walking  along  the  sidewalk,  serene 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  goodness, 
when  a  weU-dressed  man  stopped  him  and 
shook  his  hand. 

"  Guess  you  don't  remember  me,"  said  the 
well-dressed  man. 

•*  Why~ah— " 

"  Three  years  ago  I  attended  one  of  your 
meetings  and  heard  you  draw  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  able  mechanic  whose  children 
went  ragged,  while  the  children  of  the  saloon, 
keeper,  with  whom  he  spent  his  wages,  were 
dressed  in  silks.  The  story  fitted  my  case  to 
aT." 

"  And  you  reformed  ?" 

"  Should  say  I  did  reform.  Went  into  the 
saloon  business  myself." 

EXiioTBiorrT  m  ths'  Umitkd  States. — All 
over  the  United  States  the  mountain  streams 
which  are  unnavigable  are  now  being  utilized 
for  generating  electricity.  Biany  towns  situ- 
ated on  these  rivers  are  in  this  way  admirably 
served  by  the  streams.  The  city  which,  so 
far,  has  been  most  enterprising  in  availing 
itself  of  an  immense  water  power  at  its  doors 
is  Great  Falls,  Montana.  There  electric  power 
does  all  the  mechanical  work.     It  propels, 


Publiihef^i  Department. 


lights,  and  heats  the  tram-oan ;  famishes 
power  for  the  passenger-lifts  in  the  high 
buildings,  and  for  the  printing-presses  and 
the  trams.  It  is  also  used  for  exoayating, 
pamping,  and  rook  omshing.  It  is  even  ap- 
plied to  the  mortar  mills  used  by  builders. 
The  restaurants  cook  by  electricity ;  the 
butchers  employ  it  to  chop  their  sausages, 
and  the  grocers  to  grind  their  coffee.  House- 
wives  run  their  sewing-machines  and  heat 
their  flat-irons  by  electricity,  and  bake  cakes 
in  wooden  electric  cake  ovens  that  can  be  set 
on  the  shelf  like  pasteboard  boxes.  Electric 
boilers,  grills,  and  tea-kettles  are  also  in  com- 
mon use.  For  four  or  five  months  past  eleoi 
tricity  has  now  been  used  for  propelling  long, 
heavy  passenger  trains  through  tunnels  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  just  before 
the  winter  weather  dosed  the  navigation  on 
the  Eiie  Canal,  successful  experiments  were 
made  in  the  propulsion  of  canal  barges  by 
electricity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  trsmcars 
have  been  propelled  by  the  trolley  system  for 
some  five  or  six  years  past. 

Emsbt.— Co-operators  may  be  pleased  to 
know  that  among  the  few  trades  of  the  world 
in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  is  that  of  the 
emery  quarrymen.  Emery  comes  from  the 
island  of  Naxos  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
whence  it  has  been  exported  for  the  last  two 
centuries  and  more.  The  beds  are  in  the 
northeast  of  the  island,  the  deposit  extending 
into  some  of  the  neighboring  islands,  the 
emery  being  found  in  lenticular  masses  res^ 
ing  on  layers  of  schist  in  limestone  almost 

.  identical  with  Parian  marble,  the  finest  mar- 
ble known,  which  comes  from  the  island  of 
Paros  close  by.  There  are  about  three  hun- 
dred men  engaged  in  the  trade,  all  of  whom 
have  to  be  married  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  fraternity.  The  material  is  much  too 
hard  to  be  dug  out  or  even  blasted.  Great 
fires  are  lighted  round  the  blocks  till  the  natu- 
ral cracks  expand  with  the  heat,  and  levers 
are  then  inserted  to  pry  them  apart.  This 
system  is  continued  until  the  blocks  are  re- 
duced in  size  to  masses  of  a  foot  cube  or  less, 
and  they  are  then  shipped  as  if  they  were 
coals.  There  .are  said  to  be  twenty  million 
tons  yet  available  at  Naxos,  and  last  year's 
export  was  3950  tons.  Emery  is  essentially 
alumina  of  a  bluish  color,  but  is  often  im- 
pure, and  varies  in  hardness  with  the  iron 

and  silica  it  contains.    It  is  one  of  the  hard- 


est substances  known,  coming  next  to  the  Li 
mond,  and  among  its  erystalline  forms  knrv: 
to  jewellers  are  the  ruby  and  tlie  smpphsi 
When  prepared  for  nse  ia  this  oovntrr  it : 
broken  into  small  lumps,  crushed  with  atss^ 
ers.  sifted  and  elutriated  in  mnning  vat«,  <^ 
as  to  separate  it  by  deposit  into  different  c> 
grees  of  fineness.  When  oompreesed  aJ 
wheels  it  is  largely  used  hy  engineers  1^ 
smoothing  and  polishing  iron  eastings  ,  it  :• 
also  used  for  cutting  and  polishing  atone,  kl' 
grinding  glass  stoppers  into  bottles  ;  pUi- 
glass  manufacturers  grind  down  their  sbee'i 
with  it ;  and  it  is  familiar  in  the  household  iz 
the  form  of  emery  doth.— Xeisurc  Sour, 

A  Tamb  BuTTiBniT.  —We  have  heard  of  tiisf 
fleas  and  performing  midges,  bnt  the  follov 
ing  authentic  story  of  a  tame  butterfly,  tol^ 
by  a  French  lady,  has  novel  elements  in  it . 

"  I  found  in  my  garden  a  magnificent  bit- 
terfly,  quite  numb  with  cold.  Taking  it  isxs 
the  house  and  putting  it  into  a  box  for  tv  ■■ 
hours  revived  the  little  thing.  Then  I  dipp«*i 
its  antennn  in  a  solution  of  syrnp  and  sugaL 
and  continued  this  treatment  for  three  dm 
On  the  fourth  day  the  creature  flattered  on  u 
my  hand  and  sucked  the  liquor  of  its  own  u 
cord,  and  after  this  it  became  perf eetlj  tame. 
I  put  flowers  into  my  room,  and  it  fed  (& 
them,  and  was  perfectly  happy.  When  it  ss: 
on  the  table  I  could  pass  my  finger  down  its  ; 
back  without  the  slightest  fear  the  batterlij 
might  take  to  wing.  In  fact,  it  arched  iti 
back  as  does  a  cat  when  it  is  pleased.  After 
three  weeks  of  perfect  tameness  its  colon 
faded,  its  wings  shrivelled  up,  and  it  died." 

What  next,  one  wonders  ?  A  butterfly  arch- 
ing its  back  when  stroked  by  a  human  hand 
is  surely  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to  give 
promise  of  all  kinds  of  possibilities.  Scien- 
tists and  variety  artists  take  note. —  Westmin- 
ster Ocuette. 

Shook  to  a  TsusriNa  Natubb. — "  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  you,  young  man, "  said  the  aged 
clergyman,  "  that  the  sermon  yon  delivered 
this  morning  was  preached  by  John  Weslej 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  Is  it  possible  !'*  exclaimed  the  young  di- 
vinity student,  both  shocked  and  grieved.  *'  I 
— I  found  it  in  a  volume  of  sermons  pub- 
lished by  the  Be  v.  Philetus  Muggins  in  1825, 
and  loAg  since  out  of  print  1  Whom  can  one 
trust?*' 
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Send  for  Hud-Book. 

J.  &   R.  LAMB, 

sq  CamiLnc  Street, 


Of  any  description  erected 
In  Sctiooh,  CoUegta,  Li- 
braries, Chapels,  O-    -■■■- 


TABLETS 


SeUeHe  Maga*iiu  AdtmUatr. 


Tapestry  Paintings- 

2000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  fror 
38   artists   employed,    including  goi. 
medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon. 
Send  $12.50  for  a  $75  00  painting:,  33  in.  bi 
d  ft.,  jusc  for  an  introduction.  i' 

Decorations. 

Write  for  color  schemes,  designs,  est. 

mates.    Artists  sent  to  all  parts  of  tbr 

world  to  do  every  sort  of  decoratinf 

and  painting.    We  are  educating  the  , 

country  in  color  harmony.     Relief,  stained  glass,    wall    paper 

carpets,  furniture,  draperies,  etc.  1 

Send  $5.00  for  a  $25.00  Color  Scheme,  to  decorate  your  bouse.  1 

Wall  Papers  given  away! 

Send  $!.oo  for  10  rolls  of  fine  Satin,  French  or  Leather  papen 
Ceiling.  10  cents  per  roll.  i8-inch  friezes  to  match,  20  cents 
per  roll.     State  color,  and  for  room  wanted.  ' 

Send  25  cents  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 

Tapestry  Materials. 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.    Superior  to  foreign  goods, 
and  half  the  price.     Samples  free. 
Send  $1.50  for  a  trial  order  for  two  yards  of  No.  6  fifty-inch  snoods, 
worth  $3.00.  j 

School.  I 

Six  3-hour  tapestry  painting  lessons,  in  studio.  $5.oa  Complete 
instruction  by  mail,  $[.oa  Tapestry  paintings  rented.  Full-size 
drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc.  supplied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not 
excepted,  are  such  advantages  offered  pupils. 
Send  $1.00  for  complete  instructions  in  Tapestry  Painting  and  Com- 
pendium of  140  Studies. 

•■MANUAL  OF  ART  DECORATION.'"— aoo  royal  quarto  pages  ;  so  full-page  illusira- 
lions  of  original  inleriors  and  lapestry  studies.  Price,  f  3.00.  If  you  want  to  be  up-io-daie 
on  decorating,  send  fa.oo  for  this  book  1  wonh  (50.00. 

J.  F.  DOUTHITT, 

American  Tapestry  and  Decorative  Company, 
286  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


STOCK 


REAL  ESTATE 

The  Petit  Manan  investment  is  a  combination  of 
the  above.  The  stock  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
stock  certificate  and  bond  combined,  and  the  bond 
is  secured  by  conveyance  of  real  estate  to  Inter- 
national Trust  Co..  trustee  for  the  stockholders. 

This  stock  pays  8  per  cent,  dividends  (2  per  cent, 
quarterly),  and  is  practically  guaranteed.  Sub- 
scription list  will  close  for  this  year  in  June.  Well- 
known  capitalists  are  interested. 

The  Petit  lanan  Land  &  Indnstrial  Co. 

owns  the  Peninsula  of  PETIT  MANAN.  This 
Peninsula  contains  2,^65  acres  of  land,  extends  7 
miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  inclosed  and  sur- 
rounded by  22  miles  of  coast  line,  unsurpassed  for 
picturesque  grandeur  and  beauty,  while  its  bays 
and  coves  afford  safe  harbor  for  craft,  and  it  has 
a  bathing  pool  ten  acres  in  extent,  of  naturally 
warmed  sea  water,  the  only  one  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Another  notable  feature  is  a  deer  Dark 
nearly  as  large  as  Central  Park.  New  York,  stocked 
with  several  hundred  deer,  Norway  grouse,  hares 
and  partridges. 

Authorized  capital  $2,500,000.  Issue  limited  un- 
der its  deed  of  trust  to 

ONE  MILLION  DOLL4BS. 

This  property  is  situated  10  miles  cast  of  BAR 
HARBOR,  and  its  unparalleled  success  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  is  due  in  a  measure  to  its  close  proximity 
td  that  famous  resort ;  it  is  catching  the  oveilflow. 
Land  at  Bar  Harbor  ranges  in  prices  from  $1  to 
$S  per  square  foot.  Land  at  Petit  Manan.  more 
desirable  in  every  way.  sells  at  from  loc.  to  2sc. 
per  foot.  This  land  figured  on  an  issue  of 
$1,000,000  of  stock  costs  the  stockholder  ic.  per 
loot — the  average  price  now  is  12c.  per  foot. 
20,000  shares  only  will  be  sold  for  improvement  this 
year,  a  Inrge  portion  of  which  is  already  placed. 
Those  desiring  to  invest  will  do  well  to  institute 
inquiry  at  once. 

Every  opportunity  afforded  to  investigate. 

No  investment  shows  greater  returns  than  the 
purchase  of  land  by  the  acre  and  its  sale  by  the 
foot. 

The  Company  have  opened  an  office  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Building,  No.  i  Madison  Avenue,  where 
full  information  may  be  obtained.  Charts,  maps, 
blueprints,  showing  plotted  land,  sketches  of  houses 
being  built,  views  of^the  property,  and  full  explana- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  general  features  of  the 
enterprise  may  be  obtained  from  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  office.  An  hour  can  be  both  pleas- 
antly and  profitably  spent  in  looking  into  matters 
pertaining  to  the  "New  Bar  Harbor,'*  whose 
growth  has  been  so  phenomenal  that  values  have 
already  more  than  quadrupled.  Prospectuses,  maps, 
and  other  literature  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  applica- 
tion.   Address 

Petit  Manan  Land  &  Industrial  Co. 

Metropolitan  Building 
I  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Departure*. 


OB, 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 

Spelling,   English    Grammar,   and 

Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


'*  TKe  New  Departure  "  ia  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  uamely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  do  it 

It  Is  called  a  Natural  system,  becanse  the  most 
essential  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  penman  ;  to  bpkll 
▲OOURATELT  a  Tocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enqlish  Gbammab,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTUATION.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram- 
mar, Spelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuation acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram- 
mar, Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


^^    The  apptieoHon  (ff  ths  pHnelple  of  Uaminff  bt 
d9ing  to  ofiT  primary  sducaticn  as  we  do  to  all  othmr 
affiMire  qf  life,  has  been  indorsed  by  the  highest  author 
fCfs  and  by  qur  most  inteUiaent  educators. 


Price,  tl. 

»0mt  $•  any  mddr€»»,  p^9tpaid,  an  rmoaipt  •/ 

pric€, 

PUBUSHKD  BY 

E.  R.  FBLTON  &,  OO, 

129  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BtUclie   Mafjnnnt  Admrtiaer. 


POPULAR 
MILITARY 
NOVELS 


BY  CAPTAIN  o 
CHARLES  KING,  U.S.A. 


The  WnHj-  atu/  Navy  Register  fia)-s :  As  descriptions  of  life  at  an  army 
post  and  the  vicissitudes,  trials,  and  heroisms  of  army  life  on  the  plains  io  what 
are  called  '  limes  of  peace,'  the  novels  of  Captain  King  are  wOTthy  of  a  high 
and  permanent  place  in  American  literature.  They  will  hereafter  take  rank  with 
Cooper's  novels  aa  distinctively  AntericaQ  works  of  fictioti." 


STORIES   BY   CAPTAIN   KING. 

THE  COLONEL'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER.    luoo.    Cloth •i.is 

CAPTAIN   BLAKE.     Illustrated.     lamo.     Cloth i.ij 

THE   COLONEL'S   DAUQHTER.     Illuatnted \a% 

MARION'S  FAITH.    lUuatrated i.aj 

STARLIGHT    RANCH t.M 

KITTY'S   CONQUEST i.oo 

1.ARAMIE 1.00 

THE  DESERTER,  and  FROM    THE   RANKS i.oo 

TWO  SOLDIERS,  and  DUNRAVBN    RANCH t.go 

A   SOLDIER'S   SECRET,  and  AN   ARMY   PORTIA i.oo 


For  ul*!  or  MOt  carriaca  paid,  by 

£.  R.  PEITON,  129  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Bill  Nye's  History 
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